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INTRODUCTION 


This  collection  of  microfiche  consists  of  the  documents  which  are 
announced  with  VT  numbers  only  in  Abstracts  of  Resecurch  Materials  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (ARM) ^  Vol,  6^  No,       197:^,  Microfiche 
availability  is  shown  in  the  resume  as  MP  AVAIIABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET,  The 
documents  are  grouped  in  VT  number  sequence  and  filmed  continuously  as 
a  microfiche  set.  These  documents  are  not  available  on  microfiche  as 
individual  items,  but  are  obtainable  only  through  purchase  of  this  set, 
or  from  agencies  who  have  this  set  and  have  the  capability  of  reproducing 
microfiche.  The  microfiche  set  includes  the  following  sections: 

1.  Vocational  Technical  (VT)  Number  Index  to  Microfiche 
Collection  of  Clearinghouse  Documents  Reported  in  ARM^ 
Vol.  6,  No.  3>  1973. 

2.  Selected  indexes  from  ARM,  Vol.  6,  No.  3>  1973. 

a.  Subject  Index 

b.  Author  Index 

The  documents  identified  in  the  indexes  with  an  ERIC  Document 
(ED)  number  are  usua?Jy  available  as  separate  documents  from 
the  ERIC  Document  Renroduction  Service  (EDRS).  Information 
about  EDRS  Service  can  be  found  in  ARM  or  Research  in  Education 
(RIE).  ^  Items  not  available  through  EDRS  will  include  a  source 
of  availability.  The  page  numbers  shown  in  these  indexes  refer 
to  the  locations  of  the  abstracts  in  ARM,  Vol.  6,  No.  3,  1973. 

3.  The  full  text  of  documents  listed  in  the  Vocational  Technical 
(VT)  Number  Index  to  Microfiche  Collection  of  Clearinghouse 
Documents  Reported  in  ARM,  Vol.  6>  No.  3,  1973. 


Research  in  Education  is  published  12  times  a  year.  The  first 
issue  was  no.  11,  November  I966.  Subscription:  Domestic  $38.00  a  year; 
foreign  $?i7.50.  Single  copy:  Domestic  $3*25.  Send  a  check  or  money 
order  (no  stamps)  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20kO2. 
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SHORTHAND  SUCCESS. 

yT~OT9-io'4     :   ~  ■ 

A  SURVEY  IjF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS  OF  SOUTHERN  PcNOOSCOT  COUNTY 
FINAL  REPORT. 
VT  019  4b7 

*  iJ4^^  TO  DfcTEaMlNE  THE  NEC)  FOR 
^  DCCUPATTONAr  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  FIVE   SOUTH  PLAINS 
COUNTIES  CF  TEXAS. 
VT  019  852 

IDENTIFICATION  OF   EDUCATIONAL  AMD 
TRAINING  NEEDS  OF  UNEMPLUYEO  YOUNG 
TD?ffitRl.~  'CWNTYV~nNAL  


463 


■438 


49? 


5^4 
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REPORT. 


VT  019  283  ED  073  322 

THE  ANNUAL   EVALUATION  REPORT 


4d7 


OF 


fHT 


Tn  APPRFnTT^?^HIP: 
FEASIBILITY  OF  ESTABLISHING 
DEMONSf RATION  CENTERS  FOR 
APPRENTICESHIP  ANO  OTHER  INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING.  FTNAL  REPORT.' 


LOUISIANA'S  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM— F I  SCAL 
YEAR  1972. 

VT  020  013          feOCSEE  AUG  '73  RIE)  533 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF   THE  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
APVI SPRY  COUNCIL  

VOCATTONAL-TECHM  CAL  fcOUCATfTN  ~ 
(FOURTH) . 


-ERIC, 
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VT  019  097  EO  073  311  <»d;j 

tOUCATiaN  AND  COUNSELING  STATUS 
.*E»>URT  OF  YUUNG  McN  ANO  WJMEN:  A 
SURVEY  OF  SENIOR  STJOEN  S  FROM 
FOURTEEN  PUBLIC  SECUNOAKY  SCHOOLS 
IN  ARKANSAS. 

VT  019  699   50^ 

ARKANSAS  AOynSOKY  COUNCIL"  1=1)R 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  cDUCATIUNt 
SeCUND  ANNUAL  REPORT,  1971. 

VT  019  786  fiOCSEE  AUG  '73  RIEI  516 

SURVEY  OF  ChILO  CAR£  AMONG  WOMEN 

_  '<Q'<KING  IN  INOUSTRY  IN  ARKANSAS _ANO 
A  DAY  CARE  PROGRAM  "FOR  THc  Sf  WOMEN.  " 
FINAL  REPORT. 

miciiLATiDi^.i£aa£kaA2ii 

VT  Ola  892  EO  073  273  473 

fcXEHPLARY  PROJECT  REGION  VIII  

WORKSHOP  (RIVERTONt  WYOMlNGt  JULY' 
12-I4t  19721. 

VT  019  082  EO  07i  293  478 

ARTICULATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
ORIENTATION,  EOUCATION,  ANO 
PLACEMENT   IN  P)UVATE  ANO  PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY,   SECONOARY  AND 
POST-SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  EVALUATION 
REPORT  (MAY  1971-  APRIL  1972). 

VT  019  326  492 
THE  STATUS  OF  THE  INTEGRATED 
AUTOMOTIVE  GUIDE  PROGRAM  WITH  I N„JTH*L_  _ 
STATE  OF  UTAH.   FINAL  REPORT.  " 

VT  019  615  EOISEE  JUL   '73  RlE)  526 

FOOD  SERVICE—COURSES  OF  STUDY, 
GRADES  U-12. 


VT  019  499  fcUCSEt;  JUL   '73  klE)  496 

THE  CURRICUIUM  LEVtLOPMENT  PROJECT 
FOR  THE   MEDICAL  lAOORATOHY 
TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM  AT  MIAMi-OAOk 
JUNIOR  COLieGfc  F*IAMI,  FLORlUA. 
FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  019  867  _       LC^tScE  AUG  '73  Ricl  527 
ANAL YSB  ^OF  "SKILLS  NEE'DEU  iiY 
GRADUATES  OF  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE 
INSURANCt  MAJOR.  FINAL  REPORT. 

AIIIIKQL.IQitfAEU.^Q;L&Ti£iM|_£i2Ui;^Iia!i 

Vt  018  769  to  073  259  4b6 

THE  ASSOCIATION  BETWEEN  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  AOHIMSTRATORS*  AND 
COUNSELORS*   ATTITUDES  TOwARD 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  ScLECfcD 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THEIR  SlUpcNTS  _ 
ATTENLING  A  VCCAT  I UNAL-Tfc'CHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 

VT  019  326  492 

THE  STATUS  OF   THc  INTEGRATED  

AUTOM'OTIVE  GUlOfc   PROGRAM' wl ThIN  THE 
STATE  OF  UTAH.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  020  016  EUiSEE  AUG  '73  RIEI  534 

training  manpower  development  wosk 
supervisor:,  in  the  "use  of  behavior 
modification  techniques  to  teach 

JOB-RfcUUIRED  SKILLS.  SPECIAL 
REPORT. 
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VT  020  017  eD(St£  AUG  '73  RIE) 

dEHAVIOR  M00IFICATI!J(^4  PRINCIPLES 
FOR  TEACRING  JOB-REQUIRED  BEHAVIORS 
TO  DISADVANTAGED  MAMPOWER  TRAINEES. 
SPSCIAl  REPORT. 


53^ 


~5ms 

VT  018 


SB12MI5" 


453 


252  EDCSEE  AUG  '73  RIE) 

URlver  EDUCATION  TASK  ANALYSIS. 
VOLUME  1:  TASK  DESCRIPTIONS.  FINAL 
""'RFPORT  TAOGUST  1969- JUL  Y  1970)  . 
VT  019  911  EO(SEE  AUG  '73  RIE)  530 

EDUCATIOfST 


DRIVER 
VOLUME  II:  TASK 
FFN AC 'REPORT. 


ANALYS^ryr 
ANALYSIS  METHODS. 


VT   019  910  tD(SEE   AUG  'Tj.  RIE)  529 

DRIVER  EDUCATION  TASK  ANALYSIS.  

VOLUME  TV:   THE"  DL  VELOPMENT  OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  019  911  EUCSEE  AUG  '73  RIE)  530 

DRIVER  EDUCATION  TASK  ANALYSIS. 
VOLUME   Ii:   TASK  ANALYSIS  METHODS. 

FTiwr~RFPUFnr;;  .  ~  — 

BENEFITS 

VT  019  792  EDCSEE  AUG  '73  RIE)  513 

A  SURVEY  OF  kECEMT  LITERATURE 

RELEVANT  TU  OPTIMIZING  THE  BENEFITS  

OF  YOUTH  PROJECTS  FOR  RURAL  YOJTH 
IN  THE  'southeastern  STATES.  FINAL 
REPORT. 


»r  018  579 


219 


455 


VT  019  277  ED  073  317 


PEAPOL   (PROGRAM  EVAL  UaT  liW  AT  THE" 

 PERfOR_MAiNCE  OBJECTIVE  LEVEL) 

OUT  SIDE  E  VALUA  TTON . 

VO_L?_L^J    _     ED  073  256 
"DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERFORMANCE  GOALS 
FOR  A  NEW  OFFICE  AND  BUSINESS 


486 


EDUCATION  LEARNING  SYSTEMS:  PART  I, 
ANALYSIS  OF  HARDWARE  USED  BY  OFFICE 


WORKERS;  AND  PART  II,  ANALYSIS  OF 
SOCIAL   INTERACTION  CRITICAL 


INCIDENTS.  FINAL  REPORT. 
VT  019  294 


"IMAGE   GENERATION  FOR  ORI V ING 
SIMULATORS:   ANALYS^IS  OF  THE  DRIVING 
TASK.'  ' 


CAREER  EDU C ATIOK  RESOURCE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY:  DELAWARE'S 
OCCU  PAt I ONAL-VCCAT IONAL  l  DUCAT  ion 
464  MODEL. 

VT  019  912  EDCSEE  JUL   '73  RIE)  530 

 ABSTRACTS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  

MATERIALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ABSTRACTS 
OF  RESEARCH  MATERIALS  IN  VOCAtlONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL   EDUCATION.  ANNUAL 
INDEX,  JANUARY-DECEMBER  1972. 

488 


VT  017  444  448 

VOCATIONAL  ORIENTATION  OF  VISUALLY 
AND  PERCEPTUALLY  HANDICAPPED  JUNIOR 
"HIGH  SCHOOL  StUDt  NTS.  FINAL  REPORT. 
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VT  019  325 


492 


HOME  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECT   IN  THF 
W68ER  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHJOL  DISTRICT. 
FINAL  REPORT. 
VT  019  790  EOCSEE  AJG  "73  RIEJ  517 

OPENING  THE  SKILLED  CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES  TO  BLACKS:   A  STUOY  OF  THE 


WASHINGTON  ANO  INDIANAPOLIS  PLANS 
FOR  MINORITY  £MPLOYME>IT.  FINAL 
REPORT. 


BULLETINS 
VT  019  794 


EDCSEE  JUL  '73  RI?) 


518 


NEW  CAREERS  PROGRAM  ASSISTANCt 
BULLETIN*  FEBRUARY  1969-S? PTEMBER 
1970. 

flUsiMss_Aafii[iiii&Aii^£i 

VT  018  758  EO  072  274 


VT  018  783    to  073  256  

OE'VELOPMfcNT  UF'  PERFORMANCE  GOALS 
FOR  A  NEh  OFFICE   ANO  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  LEARNING  SYSTEMS:  PART  It 
ANALYSIS  Of  HARDWARE  USED  BY  OFFICE 

workers;  anc  part  ii,  analysis  of 

SOCIAL  INTERACTION  CRITICAL  

INCIDENTS.  FINAL  REPORT; 
VT  019  726  EDCSEE  JUL   '73  KI£| 

MINORITY  CkNfcRShlP  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESSES:   INSTRUCTIONAL  HANDBOOK. 

£ALIfQRNi& 


464 


511 


460 


VT  020  042  EDCSEE  AUG  '73  RIE) 

EVALUATION  SYSTEM  MODEL  FOR  THE 
BASIC  FUNCTIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA:   A  COMPUTER 
BASED  EVALUATION   SYSTEM  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


336 


MINORITY  ENTERPRISE  A-^D  EXPANDED 
OWNERSHIP:  BLUEPRINT  FOR  THE  70»S. 

VT  019  726  EDCSEE  JUL  •73  RIE)  511 

MINORITY  OWNERSHIP  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESSES:   INSTRUCTIONAL  HANDBOOK. 

VT  019  789  EDCSEE  JUL  '73  RIE)  517 


CANAPA 

VT  018  878  ED  073  268  471 

STRUCTURAL  UNEMPLOYMENT:   THEORY  ANO 
MEASUREMENT. 

VT  019  766  EDCSEE  JUL  '73  RIE)  512 


EMPLOYMENT   AND  ADDICTION: 
PERSPECTIVES  ON  EXISTING  BUSINESS 
AND  TREATMENT  PRACTICES.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

Vt  019  801  EDCSEE  JUL   '73  RIE)  5ZG 

THE  ENTREPRENEURIAL  DEVELOPMENT  

TRAINING  CENTER.  FINAL  REPORT. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CLINICAL  NURSING 
SITUATIONS  ON  VIDEOTAPE  FOR  USE  VIA 
CLOSED-CIFCUIT  TELEVISION   IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  NURSING.   FINAL  RfzPORT. 
VT  019  819  EDCSEE  AUG  '73  RiE)  521 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


TRAINING — 1970-71. 
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VT  018  992  El)  073  2  87   ^Jt 

SriJUlOGRAPHY  OF  K-6  CAREER 

dOUCATION  MATERIALS  FOR  THE 

ENRICHMENT  OF  TEACHdR  AND  COUNSELOR 

COMPETENCIES  (ETC.  PROJECT). 
VT  019  031  ED  073  297  478 

CAREER   education:  AN  ANNQTArSO 

blBLIOGRAPHYTUR-TEACHERS  /^NU 

CURRICULUM  DEVELOPERS. 

CAREER  CHANGE 

VT  019  72  5  ED <  SEE  JUL  RIE)  311 

A  flARKOV  CHAIN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  

MOVcMcf^T  OF   YOUNG  MbN^OSI  vG  THE 
HOLLAND  OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION. 

CmS^  R  t  PUC  ATI  ON 

VT  017  437  EDCSEE  JUL   '73   RIE)  447 

 rMPTirfiTloNs  OF  CAl^T^  EDJCXnUN 

FUR  TEACHERS*   PREPARATION.  FINAL 
REPORf. 

VT  01?  916  ED  070  820  451 

A  "ROLE  FOR  Technical  education  in  a 

CAREER   education  CONTEXT. 


VT  018  757  ED  072  273  459 

SOCJ[ AL   ASP e GTS  Ajv^D  C ON S^^C^ LR A T I U N S 

"OF  CAREfcR  'EDUCAt  lUN. 
VT  018  762  ED  073  253  4ol 

A  GUIDE   FGR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  (JF 

CAREER  EDUCATION. 
VT  018  765  ED  C  72  278  4t>l 

OCCUPATIONAL   AND  ADULT  EDUCATION: 

VT  018  77/  ED  072  287  463 

INTERMODAL   TRANSPORTATION  CAREERS: 
A  GUIDE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
tOUCATIQNAL  PROGRAMS  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  CAREERS  FROM  GRADE 


TEN  THROUGH  TWO  YEARS  OF   POST  HIGH 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION.   A  REPORT  OF  A 
WORKSHOP.  (MICROFICHE). 

VT  018  786  ED  072  291 

PROiiLtMS   IN  The  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF   CAREER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS.   bULLEflN,   VOL.    16,   NO.  1. 

VT  018  788  ED  072  292 

ADMINTStRATIVfc  NEEDS  FOR  CAREER 
EDUCATION. 

VT  018  800  ED  073  264 

IN-SERVICt   EDUCATION:   VITAL  TO 


VT  Old  149  EO(SEE  AUG  '73  RIE)  452" 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CAREER 
£  OU  C  ATI  ON  .~  F  IN  AL  '  R  E  "P  OR  T  . 

VT  0J^8  755   ED  072  271  459 

The  "RES  I  DENT  I  AU  C  AREER  EOOCATrON 
CONCEPT:  THE  MOUNTAIN-PLAINS 


465 


465 


467 


472 


473 
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CAREER  fcOUCATION  DELIVERY. 
VT  018  883  ED  072  310 

CAREER  EDUCATION:  TARGETED 

INFORMATION  PROFILE. 
VT  018  892  ED  07  3  273 

EXEMPLARY  PROJECl    REGION  VIII 


PROGRAM.  AN  OVERVIE*<. 

VT  018  756   ED  072  2JZ 

WR  I  TTEN  "STATcMENrS  UF  OPERATI  ON  AL' 
OEF  INIT  IONS— CAREER  SJUCATION. 


459 


WORKSHOP   (RIVERTL'Nt   WYOMING,  JJLY 
12-14,  1972). 
VT  018  972  ED  072  315 

CAREER  E^DUCATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  OF   EDUCAT ION. 
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VT  019  100  FD  073  313  ^32 

WHAT  A"^M!^_V^AT  lUML^c  lUCATION  tit 
DOING  IN  MONTANA. 

VT  019  277           ED  073  317  ^86 
CAREER  EDUCATION  RESUURCt 
BIBLIOGRAPHY:  DELAWARE'S 
OCCUPATIuNAL-VOCATIONAL  EDJCATIUN 
MODEL.  

VT  019  281"  ED  073"  320'  4d7 

CAREER  DEVfcLQPMElVT   IN  THc 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL:   A  PRACTICAL 
SCHEMA. 

VT  019  306  EOCSEii  JUL  '73  RIE)  4^9 

PROJECT   WOMEN — IN  A  MAN'S  WORLD  OF 


PAGE 

VT  013  992  ED  073  237  474 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  K~6  CAREER 
EDUCATION  MATERIALS   F3R  THE' 
ENRICHMENT  OF  TEACHER  AND  COUNSELOR 
COMPETENCIES  (ETC.  PROJECT). 

Vr  018  995  ED  073  290  475 

TEACHER    INSERVICE  TRAINING  FOR 

 CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECTS  IN 

MISSISSIPPI.  FINAL  REPORT. 

VT  019  075  ED  073  293  477 

HOW  CAN   EXPLORATORY  EXPERIENCES  AND 
OTHER  TRAINING  DEVICES  BE  USED  TO 
DEVELOP  THE  OPTIMUM  OCCUPATIONAL 

 ORIENTATION   PROGRAM  FJR  _  

MISSISSIPPI?  FINAL  REPOrW 

VT  019  081  ED  073  297  478 

CAREER  EDUCATION:   AN  ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPERS. 

VT  019  082  ED  073  298  473 

ARTICULATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 

_ORlENTATION_,  EDUCATION,  AND 
PLACEMENT  IN  PRTVAfEAND  PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY,   SECONDARY  AND 
POST-SECONDARY   SCHOOLS.  EVALUATION 
REPORT   (MAY   1971-  APRIL  1972).  

VT  019  088  ED  073  304  480 

career  education:  reports  on  local 
lasor'market. 

VT  019  090  ED  073  3  06  481 

MINORitlES  AND  CAREER  EDUCATION. 

VT  019  091  ED  073  307   481 

POSITION  PAPERS  "ON  CAREER 
EDUCATION. 

Vf  019  094  ED  0731  3i0  482 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  TWO  CAREER  

'£  XPL  0  rat  i  on  pro  GRA  MS  I  N  1 9  7  0- 1 971.  " 


WORK.  FINAL  REPORT. 
VT  019  339  EDISEE  JUl    '73  RIE)  492 

PROJECT   WOMEN   IN  A  MAN'S  WORLD  OF 

WORK:   GUIDE  FOR  SCHOOL  COUNSELORS. 
VT   019  408  EDISE-   JUL   '73  RIE)  493 

ESSAYS  ON  CAREER   b  jUCATIUN.  

VT  019  454  ED  0  73   325         "  '  ^93" 

INFUSING  CAREER  EDUCATION   IN  THE 

CURRICULUM. 
VT  019  459  ED  073  329  494 

MEETING  OUR  ENEMIES:  CAREER 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  HUMANITIES.  

VT   019  495  EDISfcE  JUL   '73  KIE)  497 

DAVIS-MONTHAN  AIR  FORCE  BASE  SUMMER 

YOUTH  PROGRAM,  1972. 
VT  019  510  EOISEE  JUL   '73  RIE)  500 

THE  MARYLAND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

PROJt-CT — PHASE   I.   FINAL  REPORT.  

VT  019  656  tDISEE  JUL  '73  RIE)  "503 

THE  NEXT  STEP— A  COMPREHENSIVE 

PROGRAM   IN  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 

AND  PLACEMENT.   SECOND  YEAR  INTEF IM 

REPORT. 
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VT  019  710  ED(S£E   JUL   '73  RIE)  507 

CAREER   EDUCATION  PILOT  PROJECT 

K^^un-UR-^mr  cuximTzm^mrrmT  

NEEDS  ASSESSMENT, 
vr  019  770  ED(SEE  JUL   » 73  RIE)  513 

GUIDE  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  CAREER 

EOUCAT I  ON  PROGRAM:  K-12. 

CONTEMPORARY  CURRICULUM  FOR  CAREER 

 DEVELOPMENT  SERTESV  ~  

VT  019  826  EDISEE  AUG  '73  RIEI  522 

THE  ALL  VOLUNTEER  NAVY  AND  THE 

SCHOOLS:  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 

TNTEGRATION  OF  NAVY  CAREERS  INTO 

CAREER   EDUCATIO  Uj^  FINAL   RE  PORT.  

VT  019^557  EDlSEE  JUL   •  r3~RTF)  525' 

CAREER,  CULTURE  AND  CONSCIOUSNESS: 

A  STUDY  OF" THE  SOCIAL  AND 

THJEORETICAL  BASES  OF  CAREER 

E'0urATiaN7 
VT  019  863  EDCSEE  JUL   '73  RIE)  526 

AN  EVALUATION  TiT-XLTM^TiTOY^rMFER  

EDUCATION  BASED  ON  LANGUAGE 
XCHrrVEKENT,  MATHEMATICS 

ACHIEVEMENT,  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 

AWARENESS   IN  LINCOLN  COUNTY,  WEST 

VIRGINIA.   VOLUME  V  OF  VOLUME  I. 


VT   019  45S  fcO  073  329 

MEETING  UL'R  ENEMIES:  CAREER 


49^ 


530 


VT  019  932  EOISEE  AUG   '73  RIE) 

CAREER   EDUCATION:  THE  STUDENT  IN 
"FOCUS. 

VT  ^20  Oil  -PJISEE  AUG  '73  RIE)  533 

"    THE  ROLE  OF"  INDUSTRIAL   ARTS  IN" 
CAREER  EDUCATION. 


Vf  019  094  ED  073  310 

 AN_iVAL^UATlON  OF  TWO  CA^E^R  

EXPLORATION  PROGRAMS  TN  1970-1971.' 


EDUCATION  ANU  THE   HUMAN  I T  li:  S  . 

VT  018  804           ED   072  298  468 
PROFESSIONAL   PROGRESSION   IN  THE 
NURSING  DEPARTMENT.   A  NURSING 
CTTTn"C7a~CTJRFFRF^Xr.~  

VT  019  657           EDCSEE  JUL   '73  RIE)  503 
MANPOWER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  SERVICES. 
MONOGRAPH  NUMBER  SIX:  HUMAN 
SERVICES  GENERALIST  CLASSIFICATION 
SERIES.  

VT  019  797  '  "    EDCSEE  AUG  '73  RIE)    '  519 
NEW  CAREERS  POSITIONS  DESCRIPTIONS: 
SOURCEBOOK  FOR  TRAINERS,  ENTRY 
LEVEL. 


CARE  ER-Q££QBTUtvtim^ 

irr'018  872 


471 


PILOT  PROGRAMS   IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRIC'ULfU'RE  :' A  PROFILE  OF  STUDENTS 
1971-1972. 

VT  019  058  476 
PROMOTING  LOCAL   EMPLOYMENT  AND 


SERVICE  EFFORTS   THROUGHC AREER 
exploration:   AN  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 
IN  CAREER  EDUCATION.   FINAL  REPORT. 
VT  019  145  485 
KNOWLEDGE  OF   YOUtri  ABOUT  CAREERS  IN 
THE   INDUSTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


VT  019  657  EDCSEE  JUL   '73  RIE) 

MANPOWER  FOR   THE  HUMAN  SERVICES. 
482  MONOGRAPH  NUMBER  SIX:  HUMAN 

  SERVICES  GENEPALIST  CLASSIFICATION 

SERIES." 
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VT   019  >y3  £0{SeE  AUG  •  73  RFE) 

NATIONAL   ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  NEW 


CAREERS   PROGRAM,   JULY  i967-aCTa8ER 
1969.  F  INAL  REPORT. 

Vt  017  352  ED  068  72  7  44  7 

CONCEPTS  AND  PROCESSES   IN  CAREER  

OrVELOPMENT:  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  RESEARCH  PROGRAM. 

Vf  018  396  ED  070  865  454 

VOCATIONAL  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

VT  019  058  476 


515  VT  019  706  tD(SEE  JUL   '73  RIE)  505 

_  SEL  E  C  7E£_F_AC10R  S^A  ^  L  AJJ  D__  JO  

□CCUPAf  IGNAL   PR"tFERE"NCE""OF  HI  GH 
SCHOOL   STUDLNTS  ENROLLED  IN 
VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN 
THE  WICHITA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


PROMOTING  LOCAL   EMPLOYMENT  AND 
SERVICE   EFFORTS  THROUGH  CAREER 
EXPLORATION:   AN  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 
IN  CAREER  EDUCATION.   FINAL  REPORT. 
VT  019  b'79  ED  073  295  478 

CURRENT  REPORT  ON  CAREER 


DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS,  1972-1973. 
VT  019   145   ^  485 

KNOWLEDGE  "OF  YOUTH  ABOUt  CAREERS  IN 

tHE    INDUSTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
VT  019  507  EO(SEE  JUL   '73  RIE)  499 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT/COMMENDATIONS /RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Fiscal  Year  1971  Annual  Evaluation  Report  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  was  drafted 
by  the  Council  staff.     It  was  reviewed  and  revised  by  the  Evaluation 
and  Special  Studies  Committee  of  the  Council  and  other  appropriate 
persons,  and  submitted  to  the  Council  for  review,  revision,  and  adoption. 

Some  of  the  findings/conclusions  called  for  are  in  areas  for  which 
objective  data  were  not  systematically  collected.    Other  data  had  not 
been  analyzed  in  the  State  agencies  in  time  for  this  evaluation.  There- 
fore, the  FY  71  Annual  Evaluation  Report  is  somewhat  more  subjective  than 
we  would  wish*    We  believe,  however,  that  our  findings  and  recommendations 
are  appropriate.    We  believe  also  that*  implementation  of  these  recommenda- 
tions would  lead  to  improved  vocational  education  opportunities  in  the 
State  and  to  methods  for  more  objectively  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  programs,  services,  and  activities. 

Our  recommendations  have  been  drafted  in  broad,  general  terms.  This 
is  in  accord  with  our  belief  that  we  should  be  more  concerned  with  over- 
all direction  than  in  the  details  of  administration.    We  will  share 
ideas  for  implementation  of  recommendations  as  requested  by  the  State 
Board  and  its  staffs. 

Commendations 

The  Council  commends  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  its  staffs  on 
their  efforts  of  the  past  year  to  extend  and  improve  programs  of  occupa- 
tional education  in  the  State* 
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If  the  Council  were  to  attempt  to  list  all  the  laudatory  efforts 
of  the  Board  and  its  staffs,  the  list  would  be  lengthy,  however  it  would 
like  to  single  out  a  few  of  these. 

1.  The  emphasis  on  professional  development  of  occupational 
education  teachers  and  administrators. 

2.  The  continued  encouragement  for  effectively  articulating 
secondary  and  postsecondary  occupational  education  programs. 

3.  The  new  State  Plan  for  Occupational  Education  interrelating 
mission,  priorities,  and  objectives  and  moving  toward  the  setting  of 
objectives  in  terms  of  output  measures. 

4.  The  work  being  done  by  the  Staffs  in  the  development  of  a  new 
data  system  which  should  greatly  improve  program  planning  and  evaluation 
efforts. 

5.  The  downward  extension  of  occupational  education  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  levels. 

6.  Improvement  in  comprehensiveness  of  occupational  education 
programs  at  the  secondary  level  and  in  program  balance. 

7-    The  positive  response  to  recommendations  of  the  State  Advisory 
Council  since  its  development. 

8.    Cooperation  of  the  Board  and  its  staffs  (including  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Controller's  Office,  and  the 
department  of  Community  Colleges)  with  the  State  Advisory  Council. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  attempt  some  analysis  of 
occupational  education  training  being  conducted  in  private  schools, 
other  commercial  concerns,  and  in  industry  and  that  this  information 


be  used  in  planning  and  evaluating  efforts  of  the  State  Board  agencies 
in  the  area  of  career  education. 

2.  That  the  State  Boaid  of  Education  designate  one  or  more  of 
the  Multi-County  Planning  Regions  to  be  used  in  pilot  efforts  for 
planning,  articulation,  and  evaluation  of  occupational  education 
programs. 

3.  That  articulation  efforts  between  secondary  and  postsecondary 
institutions  be  continued  and  further  strengthened  to  the  end  that 
programs  (and  guidance  activities)  at  the  two  levels  are  complementary 
and  provide  a  planned  transition  from  high  school  occupational  education 
programs  into  postsecondary  occupational  education  programs. 

4.  That  job  placement  and  followup  of  graduates  of  occupational 
education  programs  be  encouraged  as  integral  parts  of  the  programs. 

5.  That  vigorous  State  level  leadership  be  given  to  promoting 
the  involvement  of  employers  and  lay  citizens  in  planning,  promoting, 
and  evaluating  occupational  education  programs  through  the  development 
and  use  of  area  and  administrative  unit  level  advisory  committees. 

6e    That  strong  leadership  and  encouragement  be  given  to  schools 
and  school  systems  with  limited  occupational  education  offerings  to 
increasing  the  scope  and  quality  of  opportunities  available  to  their 
students. 

7.    That  the  mutually  beneficial  relationships  developed  between 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  St.tce  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  be  continued  and  strengthened  during  the  present  year. 

3.  That  occupational  education  youth  organization  activities 
continue  to  be  recognized  and  strongly  encouraged  and  supported  as 
integral  parts  of  occupational  education  curricula. 


9.    That  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  jointly  sponsor  at  least  three  public 
meetings  in  strategic  geographical  locations  during  Fiscal  Year  1972 
allow  members  of  the  general  public  opportunity  to  express  views 
concerning  vocational  education  and  to  react  to  provisions  of  the 
State  Plan  for  Occupational  Education* 


Goal  1,    Evaluation  shouJi  focus  on  the  State's  goals  and  priorities  as 
set  forth  in  the  StateJ'  an. 

A*     Items  Evaluated:    An  analysis  of  program  emphases,  vocational 
education  objectives,  target  populations,  and  target  areas, 

B.     Findings /Conclusions : 

1*    How  appropriate  were  the  State's  goals  and  priorities? 
The  goals  and  priorities  were  suitable  in  terms  of 
student  needs  and  comprehensive  in  terms  of  emphases  on  target  populations 
and  target  areas.    Efforts  were  made  to  relate  the  goals  and  objectives 
to  manpower  development  in  the  State,    However,  hard  data  were  not 
available  to  determine  how  well  these  reflected  and  related  to  the  output 
of  training  programs  in  industry  and  private  schools.    This  is  r,a  area, 
needing  attention  in  order  for  comprehensivf;  planning  to  occur. 

2.  Were  procedures  set  forth  :.n  th'i  State  Plan  to  accomplish 
each  stated  goal  and/or  objective  or  priority? 

The  procedures  were  not  clearly  delineated,  the  gor.ls, 

objectives,  and  priorities  were  not  displayed  in  an  interrelated  fashion, 

and  responsibilities  for  seeing  that  procedures  were  implemented  were 

not  clearly  de^'ined^    Following  a  recommendation  to  this  effect  by  the 

State  Advisory  Council,  the  FY  72  State  Plan  was  developed  to  show  the 

interrelationship  of  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities  and  to  pinpoint. 

responsibilities.    The  Council  is  extremely  pleased  wich  this  direction 

in  State  Plan  development  and  commends  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 

its  staffs  for  this  step* 

3.  To  what  extent  were  the  State's  goals  met  during  the  vear 
under  leview  and  to  what  extent  does  this  represent  an  imorovement  over 
last  year? 


Data  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  the  drafting  of 
this  report  for  a  definitive  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  objectives 
were  reached.    A  subsequent  analysis  of  this  area  will  be  made  by  the 
Council  as  soon  as  data  are  available  from  the  State  agencies. 
C.    Recommendations : 

1.    That  the  State  Board  of  Education  attempt  some  analysis 
of  occupational  education  training  being  conducted  in  private  schools, 
other  commercial  concerns,  and  in  industry,  and  that  this  information  be 
used  in  planning  and  evaluating  efforts  of  the  State  Board  agencies  in  the 
.area  of  career  education. 
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Goal  2.    Evaluation  should  tocus  upon  the  effectiveness  with  which 
people  and  their  needs  are  served* 

A,  Items  Evaluated:    Availability  of  program  offerings; 
articulation  efforts;  downward  extension  of  occupational  education  programs* 

B.  Findings/Conclusions ; 

1.  Are  Lhere  valid  data  ava-'.lable  on  job  opportunities  and 
manpower  needs  for  planning  purposes? 

The  State  has  recognized  the  lack  of  valid  ruanpower 
data  in  forms  usable  by  State  and  local  occupational  education  planners. 
A  major  effort  is  being  made  during  this  year  to  correct  this  situation* 
The  Divisions  of  Occupational  Education  in  both  the  Department  of  Public 
Inst'ruction  and  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  are  participacing 
in  this  effort.    The  State  Advisory  Council  strongly  endorses  this  effort 
which  is  being  coordinated  by  the  Department  of  Administration. 

On  May  7,  1970,  the  Honorable  Robert  W.  Scott,  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  designated  17  Multi-County  Planning  Regions  for  i;orth 
Carolina,  with  the  idea  that  an  official  system  of  uniform,  multi^county 
planning  and  development  regions  would  facilitate  daca  gathering  and 
analysis,  planning  and  development  activities,  and  program  adminiSLraiiou. 
The  Council  encourages  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  use  these  Muiti- 
County  Planning  Regionji        a  unit  for  analysis  of  tnanpov;ei  daca,  for 
articulated  planning  ot  occupational  education  programs,  and  evaluation, 

2.  lo  whac  extent  \s  there  coordination  or  training 
opportunities  among  agencies.' 

The  root'linaLi  on  and  planning   ^f  r.rei^-iing  opportun  ? 

in  terms  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  have  beer. 

exemplary. 


Programs  »jnder  the  Division  of  Induscrial  Services  and 
programs  under  the  Manpower  DeveJopment  ^nd  Training  Act  ir  the  Department 
of  Community  Colleges  have  been  coordinated  with  other  Stare  agencies. 

In  the  development  of  new  curricula       in  the  development: 
of  curriculum  mzterials,  appropriate  agency  representatives  were  invited 
to  serve  on  advisory  committees,  to  review  curriculum  guides,  etc. 

Programs  in  occupational  extension  at  the  oostsecondary 

level  have  had  extensive  coordination  of  program  plans  with  other  agencies. 

3.    To  what  extent  is  there  coordination  and  articulation 
among  secondary,  postsecondary  and  adult  education  agencies? 

Much  progress  has  been  made  over  the  past  two  years  in 

coordinating  and  articulating  efforts  among  secondary  and  postsecondary 

institutions.    This  articulation  has  taken  many  forms  and  has  been 

highly  commendable.    However,  additional  steps  need  to  be  taken.  Programs 

at  the  two  levels  should  be  complementary.    A  planned  transition  from 

high  school  occupational  programs  into  postsecondary  occupational  frcgrams 

tihouid  be  developed.    Programs  at  the  postsecondaiy  icvel  siiould  be 

flexible  enough  ii\  the'  ,-  organ- 7,>r        ro  accGmr  -^d^t^  -^^^  M\^ris  -.v'ho  h'-iv-v 

developed  vcctaiiicnal  ki^owle.:-^  an  J  skills  in  ano?:^:  .  t:::rv.Ufch 

employment, 

^  .    T c:  V fh ii  t  e  >: r n **  r^^o  eT.pl oy  e r  * i e <i  J s  r  -  i  r -  .  • : •  i c / e v •  : 
prograi^  planning? 

At  !:he  postseccrdary  level,  advi.-^or-v  ccr^T:!  rr^^e-^;  ^re 
used  extensively  In  pro^f.^m  avd  curriculum  nl^nnln^  at  hr^cl  zhe  Stereo 
and  loc^l  levels.     '"Mre  level  'jsc.  of  ad\'Xso\y  com^' •  t v  r  ^    se:  v^^^jr^r 
level  is  becctninv,  more  prevauinr.     Attention  nsreds  to  ov  .^lv^u  co 
organizing  and  ••r>»r.T!>^*  rrpps  mo>^e  ovi  r--.^*      ' ^  »rorf^ 

effectively  a   .i.'si  l'  *?  ,  : 


5.  To  what  extent  are  the  educational  institutions 
assuring  job  placement  o:  graduates? 

This  :s    1  oit-t  IcuLl  area  to  evaluate  because  soine 
secondary  schools  and  poscsec.ndary  institutions  assume  great  respon- 
sibility  for  placement  while  others  assume  little  or  none.     The  Coxincll 
believes  that  placement  and  foliowup  of  graduates  are  Integra]  and 
necessary  parts  of  good  occupational  education  programs  and  encourages 
the  State  Board  staffs  to  promv>te  more  active  placement  and  foliowup 
services. 

6.  To  what  extent  is  vocational  education  involved  in 
total  manpower  development  programs  of  the  State? 

Occupational  education  programs  at  both  the  secondary  and 
postsecondary  levels  make  significant  contributions  to  manpower  development 
in  the  State.    These  include  curriculum  programs,  adult  education  programs, 
occupational  extension  programs,  and  industrial  services  programs, 

7.  To  what  extent  are  vocational  education  opportnn? ties 
avail^le  to  ail  the  people  at  the  secondary,  postsecondary  and  adjlt 
levels? 

The  Ooun'"  11  fir^ds  chat  comprehensj  ^'S  nrosr?n?  of 
occupational  education  (J  or  mor?.  occupational  offerings)  ^^re  still  noi 
available  in  approximately  1/3  of  our  secondary  schools.  Although 
significant  progress  is  being  Tiad^  in  this  area,  the  Co»inciL  Gncot;r.^g»^^ 
the  State  Board  of  Fdijcaticn  a^.o  its  staff  in  th«  Departn-erit  ni  Pubii^ 
Instruction  to  give  strong  leaderf^hip  and  encouragement  to  sc»»ools  sn-^ 
school  systems  wtiih  limited  occupation.?!  education  offorin.^r   to  incv.^as  j 
the  scope  of  ojiportunit  li^s  ova  labJfi  to  cheir  ^tuien-.s. 

8.  K'hnt  tnolcat  1  ens         there  that  sv:'Sc:'*. le^i-i  ih-^: 
vocational  programs  adeqnaceJ*'  meet  their  needs? 
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The  Counci]  has  not  studied  this  question  extensive ly 

although  preliminary  results  of  a  study  being  completed  for  the  Council 

by  the  Division  of  OcoupaLional  Education,  School  of  Education,  North 

Carolina  State  University,  indicates  that  a  high  percentage  of  students 

enrolled  in  occupational  programs  are  satisfied  and  feel  th-3ir  program 

is  as  good  as  any  other  in  the  school.    The  fact  that  about  forty  percent 

of  the  students  not  enrolled  in  occupational  education  programs  would  do 

so  if  they  could  find  one  which  interested  them  is  cause  for  concern  and 

merits  further  in-depth  study. 

9.    What  is  being  done  about  occupational  awareness  and 
orientation  at  the  elementary  level? 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  downward  extension 

of  appropriate  occupational  education  programs  in  the  schools  of  North 

Carolina.    The  '*J»^idd?e  School*'  occupational  education  exploratory  programs 

authorized  and  funded  by  che  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1969,  and 

expanded  through  additional  appropriations  in  1971,  have  been  highly 

successful* 

On  bece-o-^f   >^  ^^^0,  the  State  B^at'i  •  *  .tiiH» 
adopted  tVe  followin)^  p^-^LIcy      iteming  occupati-.'^n^ : 

Pm^Hl^V}/}}  {r'.L:iL'J  i       ^'X  Occ:upatxoiial   i-  .y.'-r  '  >  ,\ 
Approval  Is  )equesLeii  •\?r  the  downward  ex^pMi'  of 
occ»\paLi -^.lal  odur-^:-:?   '^:vgvan:s  vhicb  arc  ^t*..  '  •  \  \ 
regular  turstis  sc^-rith  and  ei  ^nt:h  g-^.-tV  !r-^-.^]o. 

Programr^  car  f^c:  this  level  vb^r.  '  "^-i- >  <:-'^s 

meet  the  n^-Le?-?.-:  y  ..r;r.:^ia  escablisbed 
Board  ot  ^duration  and  the  narticular  IocpA  ^'^^-r^i 
edxif  :ir  \.')\\  1  r.  ^.hf   '        J"   /:*l'/t'  accic^  Ir-  V   .  .  ,     .  .. 

i.  Air 
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Exemplary  prog>a.-n3  are  being  couclutaed  m  tne  :)Lace 
which  give  emphasis  to  cne  devexopiuent  of  appropriaLe  occupatiunal 
awareness  and  orientation  activities  at  the  eleinentaty  level. 

The  Stdtt;  Flan  for  Occupational  Eduration  contains 
both  continuing  and  specific  objectives  for  developing  occupational 
awareness  and  orientation  activities  at  this  level. 

The  Council  strongly  supports  this  direction. 
C.     Recommendations : 

1.     That  the  State  Board  of  Education  designate  one  or  more 
of  the  Multi-County  Planning  Regions  to  be  used  in  pilot  efforts  for 
planning,  articulation,  and  evaluation  of  occupational  education  programs. 

2c     That  articulation  efforts  between  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  institntions  be  continued  and  further  strengthened  to  the  end 
that  programs  (and  guidance  activities)  at  the  cwo  levels  are  coiapiep:i:"itary 
and  provide  a  planned  transition  from  high  school  occupacionai  education 
programs  into  postsecondary  occupational  educat'  ;n  programs. 

5.     That  job  placeiiienc  and  follomfup  of  giaduates  of 
occupational  education  programs  be  encouraged  as  inrt=^v:2al  pc^rJs  cl  t'n^t 
programs . 

4.  That  vigorous  Stiate  level  leade)ship  i.e  ^,iven  to  proino^  :n-^ 
the  involvement  of  e;nploye5.s  and  lay  citizens  jn  pianninj^,  p^.vnoting^  T!.: 
evaluating  occupacionai  educ:acion  programs  through  ii^p  neveiopnient 

and  use  of  area  and  adininistiative  unit  level  advisory  ccsnn/r  ttees , 

5,  IliaL  bCio;,j^  i-  d.M&Uip  and  enc('Ura>s.?:.,.,.  i- .     .         '      ^  . 
schools  and  schcci  sysrenib  wjin  iimitea  occupat^ju^' i  ir        it.r.  aj  [  e  ^ \y^i[- 
increasing  th^  st.ay^-  rjnd  -u.j;'?y   yy  ^rpoi  tuni  5-ic3  ^r.tl   .   '  : 
students . 


Goal  3.    Evaluation  should   focus  on  the  extent  to  wtnr-r    ?  -  -  ^ 
recommendations  have  received  due  conslderr.^  ^  r-^ 

A.     Items  Evaluated;     A,:txon  taken  or  being  yi^ivai  c:n  "icxch 
recommendation  of  the  Council • 

^ •    j'A^I^A^gs  /Conclusions  ! 

\      '^'^  whom  wer^v  i^ecomn-endations  :nade'^ 

The  State  Advisory  Council  on  Voc{?Mopal  b^ducafion  • 
pared  a  list  ot-'  recommendations  in  connection  with  it?  Fiscal  Year  19'- 
Annual  Evaluation  Report.    These  recommendations  w<^re  submitted  t^  r^e 
State  Board  of  Education  and,  through  the  State  Board,  rovjes  were, 
transmitted  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council, 

2,     W»»ar  actions  have  been  taken  and  to  what  extent  have 
Ih^.se  a::r.ons  L'-J  f  1  ^        r^  -  int^rit  of  the  recommendation?? 

r^'r-o-ni^^^^n^^-'/niJ  of  the  State  Ad*^'^-  -v  ''^'»t:n-;'  r.-^r-^ 
pre^er-.-^J  r  -  vV.i  ^--^-^  Konrd    f  ^.d?«rati rM^  in  a  vpgnl^r  ^-^--^^^n  with 
brief  -         ,    - .  .  -.^   ;  .-  [  /g^  i^,  •        .     >      ^  . 

Board       V/.'; i      M^:.-  rhe  ^^^c^*^*'" 1  oas  r./d  r'0.9«=i:, •  ;r-.- 
disc:us  ?ed  h:  le-^.jrfN 

-  .    c '  •      '     •    ^  "~    '     '  ;i , ,    .  T^--' • 

t  ?^  / 


SL        atendents  of  local  education  agencies  in  the  Stacc,  LocaJ 
directors  of  occupational  education,  and  vocational  teacfier  edji-atorF 

The  State  Director  of  Occupational  hid-icatlon  has  c^pox 
to  the  Council  on  action  being  taken  on  each  of  the  recoiP'nendati ons  co:; 
tained  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1970  Annual  Evaluation  Report. 

The  Council  is  pleased  to  report  thav  positive  acliop 

has  been  taken  or  is  planned  un  each  of  t>e  reconunendacions  made. 

3.    What  lautors  influenced  the  success  or  faiiurci  of 
implementation  of  the  recomrnendations? 

The  Stafe  Advisory  Council  and  the  State  Board  :>f 
Education  and  its  staffs  have  developed  a  good  workiag  reJ acionship , 
have  maintained  joint  dialogue  during  the  development  of  the  recommenda 
tions  and  the  carrying  out  of  them,  and  each  has  assisted  the  other  in 
reaching  its  goals  and  objectives. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  and  its  scoffs  have 
consistently  involved  the  StdCe  Advisory  Council  and  its  staff  in  mi 
advisory  capacity  in  the  planning,  implementation,  mo  evaluation  of 
program^*. 

Ltvi  Lo\,  \(.\..'    If  y  j  ,;^.':iy  ;r,vites  die  Ji rector  ji     :c-jr    . - 
Education  in  cMe  i^epaitmenc       .^ubiic  Instruction  and  -rte  Dir^-jror 
Occupational  Educoticn  m  *:  a  Department  of  Comm-jnitv  .  ollai^e-'  r.o 
P'.j»-iicL;>aJe  in  Council  de  13  Da  c '.?.ion5i  and  providers  ^Au^^.  tor  f.^,^..  to  b-;.-. 
matters    £  v^oncern  to  t^ie  -.tcr^n':  ..du  of  the  Council* 

'^'hal.  '  :\-O  t}i!:)  is  being  malrit^: .y         ^o  :>  ^  - 

•   L:^ror  of  me  C''»m..  ■  . 

Stare  o  ar'l  ritalis  '     :v=i;v^->^   ^  ^^  carrying  cu*-  tb.n  rr^o-^-;- - -.^ 


L  J  u 


C.    Recommendations ; 

1.     That  the  mutually  beneficial  relationships  developed 
between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  be  continued  and  strengthened  during  the  present 
year. 


i  o, 
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Goal  A.     Evaluation  should  focus  on  expressed  views  tovs^ard  v^.  _r\'.-r  • 
education  by  the  general  public^ 

A.     Items  Evaluated:     Views  expressed  by  members  of  i:he  general 
public  in  a  meeting  designed  to  allow  them  to  express  views  ko  the  C   n^^  ii, 

^*     Fir? clings /Conclusions  ; 

^v.>nc'-irn  was  ^rxpressed  regarding  differenc^^  in  V^^r^-  r:-. 
Admmi  ^  rarioa  reguiafious  as  applied  to  students  in  various  types  of 
institutions. 

Youth  orgaul2ations  were  extolled  as  having  contribuLted 
to  the  total  development  of  students  enrolled  in  occuparionai  education 
and  as  tcols  co  motivate  students,  enhance,  enrich,  and  complement 
instruction  in  occupational  education.    Through  participation  In  youth 
organizations,  students  develop  leadership  ability,  citir.enship  skills, 
social  competency,  and  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  living,  working  and 
serving.     Concern  was  expressed  regarding  continued  future  growth  U  the 
organizations,  ^n.age  of  the  organizations  and  of  occupational  eauca::ion 
and  time  or  .i^^ace  s^^if  memh.-^i:,  lo  assist  local  chdDtr^rs  witp  .ccivicie^-. 

Prai5>^  jrc  '^c   ^p-:i:,ional  education  proy;>        ..nd  "ii^  *'^;/ 
project'*  approach  were  ^iven.     Concer*  over  the  f-'rc^re  IIk.  rlpr^  • 

cost  of  live  projects  te  £»7,»V:\0  ^7^9,  expressed. 

The  neeo  ici'  •pore  cooperative  plaun^'-i^  ip  vr\^  r'hl:-: 
s<ijoojS  was  expre.osed*     S':»>ool  i"jr<vsonnel  must  do  a  ^r-oy     ,c  ^  r.-  . 
helpini;  vi:uvien*.s  '••^•.ov-'^  ri-y         h-'^vveea  school  an^j  //r.'.^ 


xmprr«ving. 
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At  the  present  time  the  program  is  doing  an  outstanJin*; 
job  throughout  the  State.    Adult  vocational  programs  are  providing  the 
knowledge,  knowhow  and  experiences  which  are  needed  tremendously  through- 
out North  Carolina. 

^*     Re commenda t  i ons  : 

1.  That  occupational  education  youth  organization  activities 
continue  to  be  recognized  and  strongly  encouraged  and  supported  as 
integral  parts  of  occupational  education  curricula. 

2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  jointly  sponsor  at  least  three  public 
meetings  in  strategic  geographical  locations  during  Fiscal  Year  19?2  to 
allow  members  of  the  general  public  opportunity  to  express  views  concerning 
vocational  education  and  to  react  to  provisions  of  the  State  Plan  for 
Occupational  Education. 
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ABSTRACT  -   THIS  PK^.J-CT   WAS   I.NJiTIATfcD  TP 
AWAKcN  TH:    iMTf.FtVST  Ai\0  CURIOSITY  OF  STUOENTc 

Tjwaro  the  occupati-'N'S  jf  mln  and  women  9Y: 

{^1   MAKIN-Q  TH'^K  MOP'    AWARfc   wF  VOCATIir.AL 
PGSSIBILITI  cS  AT  THt-   =LcM.-NTARY  LEVEL,  (2) 
PSiOVlOlNG  ADDITIONAL   INF)RMATION  T'"^  JUNIOR 
HIGH  STUOrlNTS   CONCERNING  OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION,   I?)   DtVcLGPiNG   THt  STUDE\'T.S» 
KNOWLtOG"  OF  THtr  GUIDANCE  R'SOUf^CcS  AVAIcABL- 
IN  HIS   SCHOOL  ANC   COMMUNITY,    (4)  PVOVICING 
COUNSELING  TO  .-TlJDfNlS  CONCERNING  VOCATIONAL 
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SUMMARY 


The  time  period  covered  "by  the  exemplary  project  was 
from  August  23,  1971,  to  June  30,  1972. 

There  were  six  specific  objectives'.    They  were  as 

follows: 

1.  To  make  students  in  the  elementary  grades  more 
aware  of  vocational  possibilities. 

2.  To  provide  additional  information  to  all  junior 
high  school  students  concerning  occupational 
information  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of 
exploration  courses  already  provided. 

3.  To  develop  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  guid- 
ance resources  of  his  school  and  community. 

4.  To  provide  counseling  to  students  concerning 
vocational  curriculum  and  to  aid  in  choosing 
vocational  courses  consistent  v/ith  the  student's 
interest  and  ability. 

5.  To  provide  placement  services  for  vocational 
students  in  cooperation  with  the  West  Virginia 
Employment  Security  and  other  agencies. 

6.  To  provide  county  supervisory  personnel  with 
information  concerning  vocational  curriculum 
revision. 


The  project  was  planned  to  create  a  vocational  pro- 
gram with  the  following  career  aspects: 

1.  Grades  1  through  6 — Create  career  awareness 

2.  Grades  7  through  9— Career  orientation 

3.  Grade  10  —Career  exploration 

^.    Grades  11  and  12    —Placement  in  training  for 

specific  careers 
5.    Graduates  — Aid  in  job  placement 

Since  the  project  was  too  extensive  for  one  counse- 
lor, others  employed  in  the  school  system  contributed  to  the 
work  on  the  project  as  indicated  below: 

1.  The  elementary  supervisors  planned  the  develop 
ment  of  the  career  awareness  phase  at  the  ele- 
mentary level. 

2.  The  counselor  at  the  junior  high  school  planned 
and  presented  the  orientation  and  career  explora- 
tion programs  for  the  junior  high  school  students. 
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3.    The  co-counselor  at  the  high  school  counseled 
primarily  vi%h  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
college  preparatory  and  the  liberal  arts  curri- 
culums. 

The  six  objectives  of  this  vocational  project  were 
It  fhl  process  of  being  accomplished 

at  the  time  of  this  report.    An  evaluation  of  the  project 
indicated  that  the  measurements  specified  in  meeting  the 
objectives  were  effectively  followed  and  completed. 

The  recommendations  for  those  planning  a  similar 
project  are  as  follows: 


A  secondary  school  similar  to  Wayne  High  School  " 
and  with  a  comparable  enrollment  needs  a  voca- 
tional counselor. 

The  duties  of  the  vocational  counselor  should  be 
confined  to  one  school. 

Job  placement  for  seniors  should  be  done  by  a 
qualified  placement  director  working  full  time. 
In  Wayne  County  a  placement  director  coidd  serve 
the  seniors  graduating  from  vll  of  the  high 
schools. 
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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION 


In  1971  the  Economic  Development  Administration 
listed  Wayne  County,  West  Virginia,  as  a  rural,  depressed 
area  with  Wayne  High  School,  Wayne  J\«iior  High  School,  and 
the  elementary  schools  within  the  attendance  area  of  these 
two  schools  as  being  eligible  for  ESEA  funds.    In  order  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  students  with  this  educational  and 
socio-economic  background  an  expanded  vocational  urogram  was 
of  prime  importance. 

This  exemplary  vocational  project  was  designed  with 
these  students  and  their  particular  needs  in  mind.    The  pro- 
gram was  planned  to  provide  relevant  experiences  for  these 
students  along  with  vocational  information  which  would 
assist  the  students  in  making  wiser  career  choices. 

A  vocational  counselor  was  employed  to  implement 
these  plans.    The  office  of  the  counselor  was  at  Wayne  High 
School,  and  the  main  emphasis  of  the  program  was  placed  on 
the  work  of  the  counselor  with  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
vocational  curriculum  of  this  senior  high  school. 


PUBPOSE  OP  THIS  PROJECT 


The  purpose  of  this  exemplary  project  in  vocational 
education  was  to  awaken  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  stu- 
dents toward  the  occupations  of  men  and  women  in  the  world 
of  work.    A  student  exposed  to  the  many  clusters  of  occupa- 
tions explores,  learns,  and  broadens  his  own  career  concepts. 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  this  wider  concept  of 
occupations  the  project  was  designed  to  do  the  follov/ing: 

1.  Create  an  awareness  of  the  world  of  work 

2.  Emphasize  the  many  vocational  choices  open  to 
the  students 

3.  Explore  occupational  choices 

^.  Participate  in  vocational  training  courses 
5.    Assist  with  the  job  placement  of  graduates 
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The  vocational  counselor  employed  for  this  project 
tfas  asked  to  aid  In  the  Job  placement  of  seniors  graduating 
In  the  vocatlortal  curriculum  by  using  these  procedures: 

1.  Visiting  the  personnel  managers  of  Industries 

2.  Meeting  with  counselors  from  the  Vest  Virginia 
Employment  Security  Department,  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation, and  other  manpower  agencies 

The  goals  of  the  program  were  designed  to  create  cur- 
rent as  well  as  long-range  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
vocational  counselor  and  the  schools  involved. 


GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OP  THIS  PROJECT 


The  goals  and  objectives  for  the  Career  Awareness, 
Orientation  and  Placement  Program  for  the  Wayne  High  School 
Attendance  Area  were: 

1.  To  make  students  in  the  elementary  grades  more 
aware  of  vocational  possibilities 

2.  To  provide  additional  information  to  all  junior 
high  school  students  concerning  occupational 
information  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of 
exploration  courses  provided 

3.  To  develop  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  guid- 
ance resources  of  h  s  school  and  community 

4.  To  provide  counseling  to  students  concerning 
vocational  courses  consistent  with  the  students 
Interest  and  ability 

5»    To  provide  placement  services  for  vocationjil 
students  in  cooperation  with  the  West  Virginia 
Employment  Security  Department  and  other 
agencies. 

6,  To  provide  county  supervisory  personnel  with 
Information  concerning  vocational  curriculum 
revision 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THIS  PROJECT 


The  program  was  planned  with  the  provision  that  one 
full-time  vocational  guidance  counselor  be  employed  to  work 
at  Wayne  High  School.    This  counselor  was  to  assist  in  the 
career  development  plans  of  the  project  director  for  the 
"feeder  schools."    These  schools  included  Wayne  Junior  High 

Elementary,  Cove  Gap  Elementary,  Crockett 
Elementary.,  Dunlow  Elementary;  East  Lynn  Elementary,  Genoa 
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Eleaentaryi  Lavalette  Ele«entax7  and  Wayne  Element apy. 

During  the  1971-72  school  term.  Supervisor  of  Ele- 
mentary Education,  Helen  Z.  Hulleri  worked  on  integrating 
career  studies  into  the  reading  programs  in  the  schools. 
This  was  part  of  the  i^aginning  phase  of  the  career  awiire- 
ness  program  in  the  elementary  schools.    The  vocational 
counselor  assisted   in  this  program  by  providing  a  list  of 
mropriate  materials  from  which  the  supervisor  made  a  selec- 
tion.   These  materials  were  ora.ered  for  uss  in  the  elementary 
program. 

The  project  specified  that  the  activities  of  the 
Wayne  Junior  High  School  Counselor,  Faye  J,  Stephens,  would 
supplement  those  already  in  progress  with  the  ultimate  goal 
of  scheduling  exploratory  courses  in  the  vocational  area  or 
general  coiu>ses  introducing  several  different  fields. 

.,.^^2^       employment  of  a  vocational  counselor, 
Wayne  High  School  had  a  fidl-time  counselor,  J.  scott 
f"^  i*  these  counselors  worked  as  a  team  within 

their  department.    However,  the  vocational  counselor  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  students 
enrolled  in  the  vocational  curriculum,  and  providing  place- 
ment assistance  to  the  vocational  graduates  requesting  this 

As  specified  in  the  project  proposal,  the  vocational 
counselor  received  the  full  cooperation  of  the  county  super- 
visory staff.  This  assistance  was  given  in  full  measure  and 
was  or  inestimable  value  in  the  work  done  by  this  counselor. 

^^i^-^i«3?*L*^^f®  ^^^^  employment  of  the  vocational 

coittselor  was  ten  and  one-half  months.    The  dates  of  this 
employment  extended  from  August  23,  1971,  to  June  30,  1972. 
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Chapter  2 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  THE  PROGRAM 


The  methods  and  procedures  used  in  the  project  were 
specified  in  detaiil  in  the  proposal  for  this  exemplary  pro- 
ject.   An  examination  of  the  general  design,  schools  and  par- 
ticipants ,  school  enrollment,  materials,  and  methods  used  in 
the  program  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  original  plan. 


GENERAL  DESIGN 


The  project  was  planned  to  create  a  vocational  pro- 
gram with  the  following  career  aspects: 

1,  Grades  1  through  6 — Create  career  awareness 

2,  Grades  7  through  9 — Career  orientation 

3,  Grade  10  — Career  exploration 

^,    Grades  11  and  12    —Placement' in  training  for 

specific  csireers 
5»    Graduates  — Aid  in  job  placement 

Since  the  project  was  too  extensive  for  one  counse- 
lor, others  employed  in  the  school  system  contributed  to  the 
work  on  the  project  as  indicated  belov/: 

1,  The  elementary  supervisors  planned  the  develop- 
ment of  the  career  awareness  phase  at  the  ele- 
mentary level, 

2,  The  counselor  at  the  junior  high  school  planned 
and  presented  the  orientation  and  career  explora- 
tion programs  for  the  junior  high  school  students, 

3,  The  co-counselor  at  the  high  school  counseled 
primarily  with  the  students  enrolled  in  the  col- 
lege preparatory  and  the  liberal  arts  curriculums.. 
He  shared  the  total  work  load,  and  gave  freely  of 
his  time,  knowledge,  and  experience. 


SCHOOLS  AND  PARTICIPANTS 


As  stated  previously,  the  participants  in  the  pro- 
ject consisted  of  Wayne  High  School,  Wayne  Junior  High 
School I  and  eight  "feeder*  elementary  schools.    The  eight 
elementary  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
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seventeen  hundred  students ♦    Classroom  teachers  in  these 
schools  will  be  prepared  to  implement  the  career  awareness 
program  into  their  classrooms  after  they  have  received  in- 
service  trainings    This  training  program  was  in  the  plan- 
ning stages  during  the  1971-72  school  term*    When  it  is  com- 
pleted ,  the  in-service  training  program  will  be  conducted  by 
the  supervisory  staff  of  the  Wayne  County  Schools*  Supply- 
i/!ig  some  of  the  materials  for  this  planning  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  vocational  counselor* 

Table  1  on  page  6  shows  the  information  on  the 
enrollment  of -the  participating  schools  as  v/ell  as  the  num- 
ber of  students  from  low-income  families  and  the  percent  of 
low-income  families*    This  report  was  prepared  by  the  county 
staff  as  part  of  the  original  proposal  for  this  project* 

At  the  beginnin<;^  of  the  1971-72  school  term,  the 
enrollment  for  Wayne  High  School  was  692  students*  On 
March  15,  1972,  a  follow-up  was  made  of  the  enrollment* 
Table  2  below  gives  this  enrollment  using  curriculum  and 
grade  totals*    Due  to  transfers  and  dropouts,  the  totals 
had  changed  as  indicated  below  on  the  totals  for  the  grade 
enrollment*  . 


Table  2 


Wayne  High  School  Enrollment,  March  15,  1972 


Curriculum 

Grade 
9 

Grade 
10 

Grade 
11 

Grade 
12 

Totals 

Basic  Educ* 

2 

23 

1 

5 

kh  " 

Collecce  PreD. 

20 

^8 

168 

Liberal  Arts 

-Hi- 

170 

Voc.  Aerie. 

11 

9  . 

6 

32 

Voc.  Business 

26 

27 

126 

Voc-  Home  Be. 

9 

2 

ia 

Voc.  Industrial 

16 

17 

10 

82 

Voc.  Om.  Hort. 

1 

0 

1 

March  15,  1972 
TOTALS 

115 

2^1 

173 

139 

668  _ 

August  23,  1971 
TOTALS 

129 

2^5 

171 

w 

6. 

5 
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Table  1 

Information  Prom  ESEA  Application  1972 


School 

1970-71 
Enroll. 

Exp.  71-72 
Enrollment 

1972 
Low- Income 

J6  From 
Low-Income 

Wayne  High 

535 

565 

195 

32.2 

Wayne  Junior 

710 

700 

251 

34.1 

Beech  Pork 

140 

135 

77 

53.8 

Cove  Gap 

76 

81 

67 

77.0 

Crockett 

143 

140 

92 

62.2 

Dunlow 

^5%  to  Wayne 

Jr.  &  Sr. 

210 

211 

147 

67.7 

East  Lynn 

3^ 

363 

139 

38.3 

Genoa 

l6i^ 

171 

96 

51.3 

Lavalette 
55%  to  Wayne 
Jr.  &  Sr. 

400 

438 

75 

17.3 

Wayne  Elem. 

548 

536 

217 

40.5 

6 
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MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 


Each  grade  level  was  given  appropriate  occupational 
materials.    These  were: 

1.  Printed  materials 

2.  Audio- visual  materials 

3.  Simulated  job  experience  kits 

k»    Materials  and  equipment  available  in  the  Wayne 
County  Schools  Media  Center 

The  methods  to  be  utilized  in  the  presentation  of 
the  materials  for  teaching  the  total  career  awareness  con- 
cept were  as  follows: 

1.  Elementary  students 

a.    Films,  filmstrips,  records,  tapes  and  other 
materials  developed  especially  for  primary 
students  were  to  be  purchased  and  used, 

2.  Junior  high  school  students 

a.  Additional  materials  were  to  be  purchased 
for  the  orientation  of  junior  high  school 
students, 

3.  Grade  9 

a.  Career  Exploration  Unit 

(1)  Exposure  of  students  to  actual  work 
situations 

(2)  School  journeys 

(3)  Orgaaization  of  instructional  materials 
for  more  intensive  study 

(^)    Exploration  of  materials  for  broad  occu- 
pational clusters 

(5)    Completion  of  an  in-depth  study  of  at 
least  one  career  by  each  student 

b.  Tapes,  textbooks,  films,  filmstrips,  and 
career  monographs  were  provided  for  this 
study, 

c.  Two  Job  Experience  Kits  were  purchased  from 
Science  Research  Associates  to  provide  a 
"hands  on"    experience  with  twenty  jobs, 

4.  Grade  10 

a.  The  students  were  involved  in  specific  voca- 
tional courses, 

b.  Boys  and  girls  explored  careers  associated 
with  these  courses, 

5.  Grade  11 

a.    Students  at  this  level  chose  a  field  for  more 
intensive  training. 


6,    Grade  12 

a.  Conferences  with  the  counselor 

b.  Beginning  of  the  search  for  employment  for 
some  students 

(1)    This  search  aided  by  the  counselor  with 

(a)  W,  Va.  Department  of  Employment 
Security 

(b)  Visits  to  personnel  managers  of 
local  industries  in  search  of 
employment  possibilities 

(c)  The  spending  of  considerable  time 
during  the  summer  months  actually 
placing  students  in  jobs 

As  originally  conceived  in  the  project,  the  Wayne 
Junior  High  School  counselor  was  to  teach  the  career  explora- 
tion unit  and  give  individual  counseling  to  the  ninth  grade 
students.    Due  to  the  large  enrollment  at  the  junior  high 
school,  129  students  were  transferred  to  Wayne  High  School. 
Since  the  majority  of  these  students  enrolled  in  the  voca- 
tional curriculum,  the  vocational  counselor  at  Wayne  High 
School  taught  the  career  exploration  unit  and  counseled  with 
these  students. 

J*       J  ^®  project  proposal  suggested  that  the  work  load  be 
divided  between  the  two  Wayne  High  School  counselors  with  the 
vocational  counselor  working  with  students  enrolled  in  the 
vocational  curriculum,  and  the  other  counselor  working  with 
students  enrolled  in  the  college  preparatory  and  liberal 
arts  curriculums.    This  suggestion  did  not  rule  out  the  idea 
of  either  counselor  working  with  any  student  requesting  his 
services.    Both  counselors  adhered   to  this  work  division 
suggestion  as  much  as  possible. 
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Chapter  3 


THE  RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THIS  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 


Wayne  High  School  has  two  offices  for  the  two  coun- 
selors along  with  an  adjacent  waiting  room#    Filing  cabinets 
are  centrally  located  for  easy  access  from  these  rooms  or 
from  the  office  of  the  principal*    With  almost  seven  hundred 
students  enrolled  at  Wayne  High  last  year  the  two  counselors 
had  a  busy  schedule*    Students  at  this  school  may  make  an 
appointment  for  a  specific  time  with  the  counselors,  or  they 
may  "drop  in"  at  their  convenience*    The  waiting  room  has 
materials  on  occupations  for  reading,  listening,  or  checking 
out  for  further  study* 


INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  GUIDANCE  SESSIONS 


Individugtl  Contacts 

The  vocational  counselor  met  individually  with  200 
girls  and  220  boys  for  a  total  of  420    individual  contacts* 
These  420  students  met  with  the  vocational  coimselor  for  a 
total  of  971  sessions  ranging  from  one  session  for  some  stu- 
dents to  several  sessions  with  others*    Many  of  the  indivi- 
dual contacts  were  not  recorded  due  to  the  lack  of  time  on 
particulsurly  busy  days*    None  of  the  time  spent  enrolling 
new  students,  changing  schedules,  etc*,  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  school  was  recorded* 


Group  Contacts 

The  vocational  counselor  had  19  group  guidance  ses- 
sions attended  by  a  total  of  169  students*    The  office  of  the 
counselor  was  used  by  others  for  both  individual  and  group 
guidance  a  total  of  twenty-three  times  during  the  year* 


CABEER  SPEAKERS  AND  CAREER  MATERIALS 


Materials 


During  the  school  term,  all  of  the  guidance  files  were 
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checked  and  filing  guides,  folders,  labels,  etc.,  were  pre- 
paused. 

Free  brochures  and  painphlets  on  careers  were  ordered 
for  the  guidance  department.    The  book  order  for  the  guidance 
department  was  completed  after  consultation  with  the  librar- 
ian, Gladys  R.  Workman,  on  the  merits  of  maintaining  a  spec- 
ial "career  comer"  in  the  media  center  of  the  school.  This 
area  will  have  all  of  the  books  and  brochures  pertaining  to 
occupations  attractively  displayed  for  the  students.  Books 
for  this  purpose  were  ordered. 

Project  funds  were  used  to  buy  audio-visual  materials 
and  books  for  elementary  students  and  for  the  guidance  depart- 
ment at  Wayne  High  School.    A  Job  Experience  Kit  from  Science 
Research  Associates  was  ordered  for  Wayne  Junior  High  School 
and  for  Wayne  High  School. 

A  list  of  career  materials  available  in  the  guidance 
department  was  duplicated  and  given  to  the  Wayne  High  School 
faculty.    In  addition  a  list  of  the  career  materials  avail- 
able   in  the  media  center  were  listed  with  the  catalog  num- 
bg?s,  duplicated,  and  given  to  the  faculty. 


Speakers 

At  Wayne  High  School  a  club  period  was  scheduled 
every  two  weeks.    Many  of  the  students  did  not  belong  to 
clubs  and  had  to  "sit  out"  these  periods  in  their  last  class- 
room.   Career  speakers  were  scheduled  for  any  interested  stu- 
dent during  this  club  period  time.    Some  of  the  careers 
explored  in  these*  talks  included  an  inspirational  talk  on 
success  in  careers  followed  by  talks  on  X-Ray  Technology, 
electronics,  apprenticeship  programs,  the  P.B.I. ,  business 
schools,  beauty  schools,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  \ 

This  program  was  not  started  until  late  in  the 
school  term,  and  there  were  a  great  many  occupations  stu- 
dents were  interested  in  exploring.    These  will  be  scheduled 
during  the  next  school  term.  \ 

School  Journey  Speakers.    On  Saturday,  April  15, 
1972,  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Cabell  Coxmty  Medical 
Society    sponsored  a  Manpower  Health  Day  for  the  tri-state 
high  school  students  at  the  Cabell-Himtington  Hospital.  \ 
Their  purpose  was  to  make  students  aware  of  the  many  health  ; 
careers  in  the  field  of  medicine.    Nineteen  Wayne  High  stu-  { 
dents  attended  this  program  and  listened  to  speakers  dis-  , 
cuss  their  occupations.    A  tour  of  the  hospital  gave  the      -  ! 
studentr  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  about  some  of  the 
health  occupations. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PUBLICITY 


Since  the  Vocational  Education  Act    of  I963,  the 
public  has  displayed  an  awareness  and  support  of  the  need 
for  vocational  programs  in  the  public  schools.    One  effec- 
tive means  of  reminding  the  nation  of  the  role  of  vocational 
guidance  is  the  annual  observance  of  Natlcna?.  Vocational 
Guidance  Week. 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Week 

On  October  2^-30,  1971,  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Week   was  observed  at  Wayne  High  School.    With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  principal,  faculty,  and  students,  the  week  was 
publicized  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  D.  C.  Morris,  mayor,  signed  a  letter  proclaiming 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Week  in  Wayne. 

2.  The  assistant  editor  of  the  Wayne  County  News  ' 
photographed  the  mayor  and  four  vocational  club 
officers  witnessing  the  signing  of  the  letter* 

3*    The  picture  and  story  of  this  event  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Wayne  County  News. 
A  reporter  for  the  high  school  newspaper.  The 
Pioneer,  photographed  the  participants  and 
wrote  a  story. 

5.  Each  faculty  member  received  a  letter  from  the 
guidance  department  stating  the  purpose  of 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Week.    They  'were 
asked  to  discuss  with  their  students  the  career 
choices  open  in  their  particular  teaching  field. 

6.  Jimmy  Hale,  a  business  teacher,  put  up  a  bulle- 
tin board  in  the  central  hallway  on  "Finding  a 
Job." 

7.  Karen  Johnson,  PHA  officer,  used  the  intercom 
each  morning  for  a  spot  announcement  on  the 
theme  "Turn  on  .  .  ♦  Tuib  in  .  .  .  Your  Future." 


Other  Vocational  Guidance  Publicity 

During  the  school  year,  the  school  newspaper  api 
yearbook  reporters  sought  news  from  the  guidance  dep€a-tment 
and  helped  publicize  the  current  and  long-range  plans  of  the 
department  with  their  stories  and  pictures.    For  example 
there  were  stories,  pictures,  or  both,  on  these  guidance 
activities: 

1.    General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB) 
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2,  Wayne  High  students  boarding  the  school  bus  for 
on-the-job  training  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital 

3.  An  electronics  school  representative  speaning 
^.    A  story  about  using  the  Job  Experience  Kit 

5«    A  picture  of  the  two  counselors  at  the  Senior 
Awards  Assembly  receiving  gifts 

6,  Orientation  Day 

7.  A  story  on  "Seniors  Hear  Vocational  Talks" 

8,  Feature  story  on  "Vocational  Students  Work  at 
Veterans  Hospital" 

9.  A  story  and  picture  of  two  senior  art  students 
hanging  their  framed  paintings  in  the  guidaiice 
office  and  in  the  office  of  the  principal. 

10.  A  story  about  the  new  students  enrolling  and 
the  orientation  program  for  them 

11.  An  interview  and  story  about  William  L.  McMullen, 
Employment  Counselor,  from  the  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Center 

12.  A  picture  and  story  of  a  former  student  discuss- 
ing his  current  vocational  school  training  with 
interested  students 


ORIENTATION  PROGRAMS 


Orientation  programs  were  given  for  transfer  students 
attending  Wayne-  High  School  for  the  first  time,  and  for  next 
year's  ninth  and  tenth  grade  students  from  the  junior  high 
school.  ^ 

Orientation  for  Transfer  students 

.    An  orientation  program  was  planned  for  students 
transferring  to  Wayne  High.  School  from  schools  other  than  the 
junior  high  school.    Two  meetings  were  held  in  which  the 
students 

1.  Had  get-acquainted  games  and  refreshments. 

2.  Were  given  a  copy  of  the  school  handbook. 

3.  Received  a  list  of  the  clubs  of  the  school. 
^.    Listened  to  club     fleers  discusfi  their  club. 

5.  Were  given  a  summary  of  the  multi-track  curri- 
culum. 

6.  Were    given  time  for  a  question  -and  answer  ses- 
sion. 
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Orientation  for  Grade  10 


The  two  counselors  shared  the  work  division  for  the 
orientation  programs  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  from  the 
junior  high  school.    One  counselor  planned  and  directed  one 
of  the  programs  with  assistance  from  the  other  counselor  and 
vice  versa. 

An  orientation  day  for  students  from  the  junior  high, 
composed  of  next  year's  tenth  graders  at  Wayne  High  School, 
was  held  on  May  19,  1972. 


Orientation  for  Grade  9 

On  June  2,  1972,  an  orientation  day  was  given  at 
Wayne  High  School  for  next  year's  ninth  grade  students  from 
Wayne  Junior  High  School-.    With  assistance  from  the  principal, 
the  junior  and  senior  high  counselors,  the  faculty,  and  the 
students,  the  orientation  plans  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  students;  were  listed  according  to  their  cur- 
riculuun  choice, 

2.  A  list  of  studentc  was  made  for  each  teacher 
assisting  with  the  trial  schedules. 

3.  An  orien^'-atior  kit  was  given  to  each  teacher  and 
contained  these  supplies: 

a.  The  student's  list  of  subjects  selected  for 
his  schedule 

b.  Trial  schedule_forms 

c.  Enrollment  cards 

d.  Schedules  of  classes 

e.  Curriculum  requirement  lists 

f .  A  list  of  the  step-by-step  enrollment  pro- 
cedures 

^.    Teachers  were  scheduled  to  enroll  students  in 
the  different  subject  areas. 

5.  Each  teacher  was  assigned  a  student  assistant. 

6.  The  students  were  divided  into  four  groups  and 
two  student  guides  were  assigned  to  each  group. 

7.  The  program  schedule  was  as  follows: 

a.  Introduction  by  the  principal 

b.  A  brief  description  of  their  clubs  was  given 
by  club  officers 

c.  Refreshments 

d.  Explanation  of  guidance  department  services 

e.  Discussion  session  for  students 

(1)  One  session  for  the  boys 

(2)  One  session  for  the  girls 
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f .  Tour  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 

g.  School  cheers  taught  by  the  cheerleaders 
h»    Program  by  the  stage  band 

i.  Lunch 

j.    Trial  Schedules  completed 

k.    Students  enrolled  in  the  classes  designated 
on  their  trial  schedules. 

1.    Completion  of  enrollment  cards 

m.    Pinal  trial  schedule  with  enrollment  cards 
folOsd  inside  were  arranged  alphabetically 
and  returned  to  the  guidance  department. 


Career  Exploration  Unit  for  Grade  9 

1  ^     t^^^^  weeks  unit  on  career  exploration  was  planned 
2?^u*f"f   ,  ^^^^^  g^acle  social  studies  classes  at  Wayne 

High  School.  Byford  Osbum,  social  studies  teacher,  assisted 
in  the  presentation  of  this  unit.  «o«>xs.i,cu. 

A  general  outline  of  the  objectives,  procedures, 
resources,  and  evaluation  of  this  unit  is  given  below. 

1.  Object iveL 

a.  To  give  ninth  graders  the  opportunity  to 
explore  a  broad  occupational  area,  and  to 
make  a  tentative  career  choice  based  upon 
the  student's  abilities,  achievements, 
interests,  temperament,  and  educational  plans. 

b.  To  give  ninth  graders  the  opportunity  to 
learn  how  to  use  their  school  and  community 
resources  in  exploring  occupations,  and  to 
impress  upon  them  the  need  to  think  about 
the  tremendous  technological  changes  of 
this  age  and  the  effect  these  changes  may 
have  upon  them  in  their  plans  for  the  future. 

c.  To  give  the  ninth  graders  a  general  picture 
of  themselves  and  to  use  this  information  to 
make  a  tentative  curriculum  choice. 

a.    To  use  this  curriculum  choice  and  plan  a 
course  of  study  for  Grades  10,  11,  and  12. 

2.  Procedures  ' 

a.    Pre-test  with  one  hundred  questions  on  occupa- 
tions, knowledge  of  guidance  resources,  etc. 
*f®"^®st  questions  read  with  correct  answers 
(1)    Each  student  given  folder  with  his  name 

c.    STS  Development  Series,  Grade  9,  test  profiles 
returned 

(1)    STS  Analysis  Sheet  completed 

(a)  A  copy  of  the  "Self-Analysis  STS 

Educational  Development  Series" will  be 
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found  in  the  appendices  under 
Appendix  A. 

d.  Kuder  Preference  Record;  Vocational,  Form  CH, 
given 

e.  Completed  profile  for  the  Kuder 

f .  Used  the  Job  Chart  and  listed  occupatiozv.s 
according  to  each  student's  highest  interest 
score 

g.  Completed  Kuder  Self-Analysis  form,    A  copy 
of  this  form  will  be  foimd  in  the  appendices 
as  Appendix  B. 

h.  Taught  use  of  occupational  files  in  the  guid- 
ance office 

i.  Gave  the  students  a  list  of  audio-visual  aids 
in  the  guidance  office  and  a  list  of  books 
available  in  the  school  media  center  pertaining 
to  occupations 

(1)    Student  operators  of  equipment  available 
in  the  guidance  office 

j.  Students  given  an  assignment  to  write  their 
autobiography  for  their  future  beginning  at 
least  five  years  from  the  present  time 

k.  Student  exploration  of  at  least  one  occupa- 
tional cluster 

(1)  Written  and  oral  report 

1.    Small  groups  explored  the  materials  avail- 

able  in  the  guidance  office, 
m.    Students  explored  occupations  in  the  library, 

fuidance  office  and  their  classroom 
1)    Posters  on  occupations  were  displayed 

(2)  Job  .^Sxperience  Kit  was  used 

n.  Students  listed  speakers  for  school  talks, 
preferences  for  school  journey  visits,  and 
occupations  they  wanted  discussed 

o.    Multi-track  curriculum  explained 

(1)  Letter  to  parents  askitig  for  parents  and 
students  to  make  a  tentative  curriculum 
choice 

(2)  Letters  of  curriculum  choice  were  filed, 
p.    Post-test  given 

(1)    Results  scored  and  compared  with  the  pre- 
test results 

Resources 

a.  Test — STS  Educational  Development  Series, 
Grade  9 

b.  STS  Self -Analysis  form 

c.  Test — Kuder  Preference  Record,  Vocational. 
Perm  CH 

d.  Kuder  Self -Analysis  form 

e.  Pre-  and  post-test  on  occupational  knowledge 
f •    Kuder  Job  Charts 
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g.  Saiaple  sheet  teaching  use  of  the  Occupational 
Piles 

h.  Tapes,  records,  films trips,  records,  films, 
and  posters  about  occupations 

i.  Job  interviaws  with  family,  friends,  and 
neighbors  by  the  students 

J«    Library  list  of  books  on  occupations 

k.  Guidance  department  list  of  pamphlets,  bro- 
chures, and  books  on  occupations 

1.    Chronicle  Guidance  and  SHA  occupational  files 
in  the  guidance  office 

n.    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  and  Occupational 
fttiarterly  Guide   

n.    Catalogs— colleges,  technical  schools,  etc, 

o,    SRA  Job  Experience  Kit 

p.    Speakers  on  occupations 
4.  Evaluation 

a.  Pre-  and  post- test  scores  were  compared  with 
the  results  tabulated. 

b.  Students  came  to  the  guidance  office  AFTER 
the  conclusion  of  the  unit  to  continue  their 
exploration  of  occupations  and  to  use  the  Job 
Experience  Kit. 

c.  The  Curriculum  Choice  letter  was  filed  in  the 
student's  school  foldor  with  the  schedide 
planned  by  the  student, 

d.  A  list  of  the  curriculums  with  each  student 
listed  in  the  curriculum  of  his  choice  was 
made  for  future  use. 

e.  A  list  of  the  number  of  students  checking  out 
material  on  a  particular  occupation  was  tabu- 
lated by  the  ;Junior  and  senior  high  school 
guidance  departments. 

f»  A  list  of  tho  occupations  explored  via  the 
use  of  the  audio- visual  equipment  was  also 
tabulated. 


TESTS 


The  Wayne  County  Schools  have  a  carefully  planned 
pz*ogram  of  testing  from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  A 
variety  of  other  tests  are  also  available  to  supplement  the 
required  tests.    At  Wayne  High  School  the-  vocational  counselor 
either  administered,  planned  and  supervised  the  administra- 
tion, or  requested  test  specialists  in  particular  areas  to 
administer  the  following  series  of  tests: 

The  Kuder  Preference  Record.  Vocational.  Form  CH 
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This  test  was  given  with  the  assistance  of  Byford 
Osbum,  sociel  studies  teacher,  to  II9  students  in  the  ninth 
grade. 


STS  Educational  DeTelooment  Series.  Grade  9 

This  test  was  administered  by  ninth  grade  teachers 
to  123  students  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  testing  procedure 
included  the  following  details: 

1*    A  test  date  was  scheduled  and  the  consent  of  the 
four  test  administrators  was  obtained, 

2,  A  schedule  of  class  changes  and  room  changes  with 
an  administratox's  test  schedule  was  prepared. 

3.  A  test  kit  containing  ail  of  the  supplies  needed 
to  administer  the  test  was  prepared  for  each  test 
administrator. 

A  meeting  was  held  with  the  four  test  administra- 
tors for  the  purpose  of  reviev/ing  the  directions, 
etc* 

5*    After  the  test  was  given,  each  answer  sheet  was 
checked  for  stray  marks,  light  marks,  name  grid- 
ding,  etc. 

6.  Makeup  tests  were  given  to  aVw^cntee  students. 

7.  The  tests  and  materials  were  returned  to  the 
county  office. 

8.  vnien  the  test  results  were  later  returned  to  the 
school,  they  were  used  aj  follows: 

a.  The  Profile  Sheets  were  returned  with  an 
explanation  to  the  students., 

b.  The  results  of  the  test  were  used  in  the 
career  exploration  teaching  unit. 

c.  The  total  test  results  were  duplicated  and 
given  to  the  faculty  to  place  in  their 
special  test  notebook. 

d.  Paye  Stephens,  junior  high  counselor,  pre- 
pared a  graph  for  all  of  the  ninth  graders 
comparing  their  achievement  v;ith  that  of  the 
county,  state,  and  nation  on  this  test. 

e.  Test  labels  indicatin)?:  the  individual  test 
results  were  placed  on  the  test  folder  of 
each  student. 

f.  The  E.S.E*A.  report  of  educational,  y 
deprived  students  was  prepared  and  sent  to 
the  county  office. 

g.  The  item  analysis  was  given  to  the  faculty 
for  study  of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses, 

STS  Educational  Development  Series.  Grade  10 
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This  test  was  given  by  members  of  the  faculty  to  I99 
stiidents.    The  results  were  utilized  exactly  as  were  those 
listed  for  Grade  9  with  the  exception  of  items  8-b  and  8-d. 


The  Ohio  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Achievement  Test 

This  test  was  given  over  a  period  of  three  days  to 
37  students.    The  aptitude  section  was  given  the  first  day, 
and  the  achievement  sections  were  given  on  the  two  following 
days.    The  test  covered  the  following  vocational  subjects: 

1.  Carpentry  I  and  Carpentry  II 

2.  Welding  I  and  Welding  I I 
3»    Basic  Electricity 

The  test  resiats  were  utilized  by: 

1.  Having  a  conference  with  the  principal  and 
teachers  of  the  subjects  tested  and  studying  the 
resiilts 

2,  Preparing  the  test  results  on  individual  chart 
forms  for  each  student 

3«    Betuming  the  test  results  to  the  students  and 
discussing  the  scores 

^.    Piling  the  test  results  for  future  reference  as 
a  job  reference  source  for  students  and  for  cur- 
riculum improvement 


Civil  Service  Tests 


U»  S.  Civil  Service  Test.    This  test  was  scheduled  at 
Wayne  High  School  for  seniors  and  was  given  by  business 
teachers  and  a  U.  S.  Civil  Service  director. 


W,  Va,  Civil  Service  Test.    This  test  was  given  to 
senior  applicants  at  a  test  center  in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATE) 

Thirty-seven  seniors  were  given  this  test  at  Wayne 
High  School  by  an  employment  counselor  from  the  Employment 
Opportunity  Center,    Throughout  the  year  other  students  were 
referred  to  the  Employment  Opportunity  Center  for  this  test. 
The  GATB  was  a  prerequisite  for  many  of  the  post secondary 
training  programs  as  well  as  for  apprenticeship  applicants. 
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Gates-MacGinitie  Beading  Test 


When  test  referrjiLs  were  made  to  the  guidance  depart- 
ment      teachers,  this  test  was  administered  by  the  school's 
remedial  reading  teacher  or  by  the  county  supervisor  of  lan- 
guage arts. 

Test  results  were  used  to  place  students  in  remedial 
reading  classes  when  this  was  indicated,  or  in  other  classes 
according  to  their  ability  and  heed.    These  test  results 
were  discussed  with  the  teachers,  test  administrators,  and 
the  students.    The  results  were  recorded  on  the  test  record 
of  each  student. 


FBI  Employment  Test 

This  test  was  given  to  interested  seniors  by  a  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  representative  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  seniors.    Students  were  interviewed  after  the  test 
results  were  known. 


Individual  Intelligence  Tests 

The  school  psychologist  was  given  student  referrals 
for  individual  testing.    Approximately  fourteen  test  referrals 
were  made  by  the  guidance  department.    Some  of  the  requests 
for  testing  were  from  the  students  and  some  were  from  the 
teachers. 

The  resiats  were  used  to  place  students  in  the  Basic 
Education  curriculum  when  this  v/as  requested,  or  to  change 
the  student's  schedule  when  this  was  indicated. 


ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  FOR  STUDENTS 


The  Wayne  County  Schools  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  I 

Education  was  organized  to  provide  advice  or  information.    The  | 

council  met  each  month  and  the  members  were  very  interested  in  I 

the  vocational  programs  offered  in  the  schools.    Dr.  Lucius  L.  ^ 

Powell,  Director  of  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  I 

Huntington,  W.  Va. ,  was  a  member  of  this  council.    His  offer  I 

to  train  students  in  a  variety  of  jobs  at  the  hospital  was  i 

accepted.  - 

Five  senior  boys  enrolled  in  the  Basic  Education  Cur- 
riculum  were  scheduled  for  on-the-job  training  twice  a  week 
in  the  Pood  Service,  Engineering,  and  Housekeeping  Departments. 


Eleven  other  high  school  seniors  were  assimilated 
into  the  on-the-job  training  program  and  they  vrorked  one  day 
each  week  at  the  hospital.    They  v^orked  in  the  following 
departments: 


Dental  Service — One  student 
Pharmacy  --Two  students 

Radiology        — Pour  students 
Switchboard     — One  student 
Ward  Clerks     —Three  students 


Evaluation  forms  vtere  prepared  and  used  as  a  follow- 
up 'on  the  performance  of  the  students.    These  forms  were 
checked  by  the  supervisors  of  the  students  and  then  mailed  to 
the  high  school  guidance  department.    A  copy  of  this  evalua- 
tion form  will  be  found  in  the  appendices  as  Appendix  C, 


VOCATIONAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  WAYNE  C0W:TY  SCHOOLS 


A  handbook  listing  the  vocational  courses  offered  in 
the  schools  of  Wayne  County  was  prepared  and  crinted.  The 
vocational  counselor  prepared  this  handbook  vjith  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  project  director  and  the  supervisory 
staff,    A  copy  of  the  handbook  has  been  included  in  this 
report  and  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D, 


PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL.  COUNSELOR 


Part  of  the  continual  learning  Drocess  of  any  counse- 
lor consists  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  latest  information  in 
the  field  of  counseling.    The  focus  on  career  development  and 
the  K-12  program  has  made  it  mandatory  for  counselors  to  study 
other  programs  and  learn  from  them  v;hich  elements       the  pro-*^ 
gram  can  be  applied  in  their  own  school. 

Possession  of  current  literature  on  the  latest  coun- 
seling developments  v;as  a  necessity,  and  the  vocational 
counselor  was  a  member  of  the  following  professional  organi- 


1,  West  Virginia  Education  Association  and  National 
Education  Association 

2,  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 

3,  American  School  Counselor  Association 
^r,  American  Vocational  Association 

5.  W,  Va,  Vocational  Association 

6,  W,  Va,  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
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Activities  that  were  particularly  beneficial  were 

these: 

!•    Listening  to  a  description  of  the  Appalachia 
Educational  Laboratory  Ceireer  Decision-Making 
Project  given  by  David  Winefordner  at  the  WVEA 
luncheon  for  guidance  personnel 

2,  Visiting  schools  in  Cobb  and  Forsythe  counties 
in  Georgia  v;ith  the  Fort  Gay-Thoraoson  Community 
Council  for  Career  Development  (EPDA)  group 

3.  Attending  a  Business,  Office  and  Distributive 
Education  conference  at  Cedar  Lakes 

4,  Attending  the  Fifth  Vocational  Guidance  V/orkshop 
at  Cedar  Lakes  and  listening  to  speakers  discuss 
career  education 

5.  Attending  a  Career  Education  Institute  for  one 
week  under  the  direction  of  Dr,  LeVene  A.  (Lee) 
Olson  from  Marshall  University 


POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT 


Many  of  the  non-college  bound  V/ayne  High  graduates 
sougnt  permanent  employment,  summer  employment,  or  "f^urther 
training  after  their  graduation.    These  students  v^^ere  assisted 
in  their  plans  m  several  ways.    The  methods  used  to  help  are 
axscussed  below. 

West  Virginia  Department  of  Employment  Securit;^ 

Six  agencies  within  this  department  worked  -Titb  the 
guidance  department  and  helped  the  students  continue  their 
vocational  training  or  assisted  them  in  finding  employment. 

FmT^i»^n.or,fy°^°'^?^  QPP"r^^^^i^J_Center.    William  L,  McFullen, 
Employment  Counselor,  intervlevred  ill  non^cr.jjege  bourd 
seniors  at  Wayne  High  School,    Prior  t)  these  g^onp  FuMance 
sessions,  the  vocational  counselor  assisted  by:  S<-i-aance 

1.  Announcing  ar.d  scheduling  the  first  visit  and 

2.  Taking  a  senior  survey  and  compiling  the  infor- 
mation for  use  throughout  the  year 

a.    Senior  requests  for  financial  aid,  job  place- 
career  counseling,  etc, 

3.  Compiling  a  list  of  the  seniors  for  interviewing: 
and  individual  coimseling 

4.  Providing  an  office  in  the  guidance  department 
for  these  interviews 
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5.  Scheduling  a  time  and  place  for  the  C-ATB  to  be 
administered 

a.    Referring  of  other  students  to  the  Employment 
Opportunity  Center  to  take  the  GATB 

6.  Completing  the  information  needed  on  the  file 
cards  of  the  Center  for  the  111  seniors. 

7.  Preparing  a  dropout  list  for  the  Center  to  follow 
up 

In  the  spring  both  school  counselors  worked  together 
in  interviewing  eligib3.e  seniors  and  preparing  a  list  for 
summer  employment.    Twenty-six  students  were  referred  for  this 
employment,  and  six  were  hired  by  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Three  students  were  accepted  for  training  in  a  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Jobs  Program  although  only  one  followed  through 
with  the  training. 

The  Employment  Opportunity  Center  had  not  been  ad- 
vised of  the  amount  of  MDTA  funding  it  would  receive  for 
aiding  disadvan.taged  students  at  the  time  of  this  report. 

West  Virginia  Rehabilitation  Division.  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Counselor,  William  M.  Carey,  was  invited  to 
meet  with  eighteen  seniors.    The  program  was  explained  and 
three  seniors  applied.    These  three  seniors  did  not  follow 
through  with  their  physical  examination  and  did  not  receive 
aid.    One  Wayne  High  senior  received  aid  during  the  1971-72 
school  term. 

Vocational  Services  for  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Impaired.    One  student  was  referred  to  Donald  Churaley,  Counse- 
lor, for  assistance  and  he  was  scheduled  for  eye  surgery.  One 
other  student  was  assisted  by  this  department  durinp;  the  schocQ. 
term. 

Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN).    Sam  Perry,  Supervisor 
of  the  Wayne  WIN  team,  interviewed  tvjenty  students  referred  by 
the  guidance  department  for  WIN  training  services.    The  guid- 
ance department  assisted  in  the  enrollment  of  eligible  seniors 
by: 

1.  Meeting  with  the  supervisor  and  discussirjg  the 
program  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed 

2.  Interviewing  and  listing  eligible  seniors  for 
the  WIN  supervisor  to  enroll 

3.  Preparing  transcripts,  etc.,  for  the  students 
who  were  enrolled 

4.  Providing  a  guidance  office  for  the  WIN  team  to 
use  during  their  interviews  with  the  seniors 

5.  Attending  the  orientation  program  at  the  WIN 
office 
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A  follow-up  of  the  twelve  students  who  enrolled  in 
the  WIN  program  showed  that  seven  students  completed  the 
orientation  program  and  were  enrolled  in  the  type  of  school 
listed  below: 

1.  Air-conditioning  and  refrigeration— one  student 

2.  Barber  ..^ne  student 

3.  Beauty  cultui^e  ..two  students 
^.    Heavy-duty  equipment  operator        —one  student 
5.    Licensed  practical  nurse  —two  students 

_      Three  students  dropped  out  of  the  program  to  get 
married  and  one  student  moved  to  another  state.    The  reason 
tor  the  fourth  dropout  was  unknovm  but  a  follow-UD  visit 
was  planned  by  WIN.  f     ^  ^ 

^0^^^  Corps.    The  Employment  Opportunity 
Center  and  the  Wayne  County  Board  of  Education  cooperated  in 
sending  their  personnel  to  Wayne  High  School  to  enroll  appli- 
cants for  summer  jobs  under  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Labor's 
program  to  aid  disadvantaged  high  school  students.    The  prin- 
fiSn    °^        high  school  accepted  applications  for  NYC  summer 
employment,  and  the  students  were  interviewed  over  a  two-day 
period  in  the  guidance  department.    In  Wayne  County  two 

^^^^y  students  were  employed  for  summer  work  in 
tne  NYC  program  administered  by  the  Wayne  County  Board  of 
Education. 


Apprenticeships 

u    J^^t  s®^i°rs  applied  for  apprenticeship  training?  with 
the  Huntington  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Joint  Apprenticeship  Cnnt- 
wlJh  ^Ao  Sixteen  seniors  applied  for  apprenticship  training 

f ™  Huntington  Joint  Electrical  Apprenticeship  Committee, 
and  four  applicants  applied  for  training  with  the  Plumbers 
and  Pxtters  in  the  Huntington  area.    One  student  applied  and 
was  accepted  as  an  apprentice  painter. 

These  students  were  assisted  by; 

1.  Giving  them  announcements  and  specific  directions 
on  how  to  apply 

2.  Inviting  Charles  A.  Spurlock,  Operation  Manpower 
Project,  Regional  Educational  Coordinator,  AFL- 
CIO  Appalachian  Council,  to  speak  on  the  appren- 
ticeship program 

3.  The  vocational  counselor  visiting  the  business 
managers  of  the  local  labor  organizations  and 
one  chairman  of  a  Joint-Apprenticeship  Committee 
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^.    Making  grade  transcripts  and  verify inr  their 
educational  status 

ov,<v,  *.         ^^^u.^^"*®  °^  ^^^^  report  selections  for  apprentice- 
ship  training  had  not  been  made  with  the  exception  of  the 
apprentice  painter. 


Other  Post secondary  Training 

Wayne  High  School  students  were  accepted  or  were 
enrolled  in  a  variety  of  post secondary  training  schools. 
Some  of  these  schools  are  mentioned  below. 


X-Ray  Technology.    Nine  students  applied  for  admis- 
sion for  training  at  Saint  Mary's  Hospital  aiid  Cabell- 
Huntington  Hospital  in  Huntington,  West  Virginia.  These 
students  were  assisted  by 

1.  Group  guidance  sessions 

2.  A  speaker  from  one  of  the  training  schools 

3.  Securing  applications  and  makine;  transcripts 

4.  Referrals  for  the  GATB  as  needed 

o  4  ^^^y^®  ^^^Sh  senior  was  selected  for  training  by 

Saint  Mary's  Hospital  School  of  x-Ray  Technology  out  of  the 
ten  chosen  by  the  hospital.  Cabell-Hurtington  discontinued 
its  program. 


„    Electronics.    Representatives  of  two  schools  and  a 
1971  Wayne  High  graduate,  enrolled  in  an  electronics  school 
discussed  this  occupation.    Seven  graduates  enron  ed  in  o  " ' 
two-year  electronics  training?  program. 


,      L.J-censed  Practical  Nurse.    A  full  scholarship  wac 
Obtained  for  one  student  accepted  for  training  as  an  LPN  bv 
the  Cabell  County  Public  Schools  Career  Cente^.    Two  stu> 

u^t^  lif^rt^  ^°  receive  their  training  at  Louisa,  Kentucky, 
under  the  WIN  program.  ^* 


.     .  .  lgSiness_Jchools.    One  student  was  accepted  under  the 
^"P^^  program,  and  one  was  enrolled  under  the  WIN 
?J  f  dropped  out  to  marry.    One  other  senior  enrolled 

in  a  business  school  for  further  training. 

^y,.^  Schools  of  Beauty  Culture.  Four  students  enrolled 
m  this  training  program.    A  full  scholarship  was  obtained 
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for  one  student,  and  two  others  were  enrolled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  WIN  program. 


Barber  School.    One  student  was  accepted  for  train- 
ing under  the  WIN  program  and  was  also  given  a  partial  schol- 
arship. 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.    As  a  result  of  the 
tests  and  intervieve  given  at  the  school  by  an  FBI  represent- 
ative,   seven  students  viere  offered  employment  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  two  accepted  the  offer. 


Senior  Follow-Up.  June  30.  1972 

Seniors  graduating  from  Wayne  High  School  on  May  30, 
1972,  had  found  or  had  been  helped  to  find  permanent  or 
summer  employment.    Some  had  enrolled  for  postgraduate  train- 
ing, and  some  had  enrolled  in  college. 

Out  of  a  class  of  135  seniors  who  graduated,  42  were 
employed  one  month  after  graduation.    Thirty  were  enrolled 
in  post- secondary  training,  and  29  students  had  been  accepted 
by  a  college.    Eighteen  had  married  and  were  not  interested 
in  further  training;  or  employment.    Only  2?  out  of  the  135 
were  seeking  work  or  were  v/orking  but  had  not  notified  the 
guidance  department  of  their  employment.    Of  the  27  students 
who  were  not  in  school  or  were  not  employed  only  12  were 
former  vocational  students. 

Two  students  who  did  not  graduate  were  enrolled  in 
summer  school  to  complete  their  graduation  requirements.  One 
planned  to  attend  college  and  one  had  a  job  waiting.  One 
other  student  who  did  not  graduate  was  referred  to  the  WIN 
program  and  was  enrolled  for  training  as  a  beautician. 

The  severe  economic  situation  viith  the  resulting 
high  unemployment  for  the  tri-state  area  made  it  difficult 
for  some  of  the  students  to  fjnd  immediate  employment.  How- 
ever, the  overall  employment  or  postsecondary* training  pic- 
ture for  the  graduates  was  very  good  as  indicated  by  the 
figures  cited  above. 
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Chapter  k 


AN  EVALUATION  OP  THE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 


The  project  proposal  listed  six  objectives  with  an 
evaluation  designed  for  each  of  these  objectives.  The 
objectives  were  planned  .for  both  immediate  and  long-range 
results.    Consequently,  jm  evaluation  aust  present  both  the 
plans  that  were  fulfilled  along  vrith  other  plans  that  will 
be  fulfilled  at  a  future  time.    The  six  objectives  and  the 
evaluation  for  each  one  follov/s. 

^»    Objective.    To  make  students  in  the  elementary- 
grades  more  aware  of  vocational  possibilities. 

This  objective  was  to  be  measured  by  teacher  obser- 
vations and  perceptions  of  student  av;arencss  in  regard  to 
the  program  and  activities  vihich  have  been  incorporated  at 
the  elementary  level. 

As  specified  in  the  proposal,  the  duties  of  the 
counselor  in  this  project  vrere  to  be  limited  to  providing 
materials  for  a  career  awareness  program  in  the  elementary 
grades.    This  was  done  by  providing  a  list  of  current 
career  development  materials  for  elementary  students,  and 
ordering  those  selected  by  an  elementary  supervisor. 

In  order  to  study  what  other  schools  had  done  in 
developing  a  career  aivareness  program  the  coimselor  and  an 
elementary  supervisor  visited  schools  m  Cobb  and  Forsythe 
Counties  in  Georgia,    This  trip  vras  made  v;ith  the  Port  Gay- 
Thompson  Community  Council  for  Career  Development  group. 
In  addition  A  Career  Education  Institute  taught  by  Dr.  LeVene 
A.  (Lee)  Olson  from  Marshall  University  v/as  attended  for  one 
week. 

Plans  were  in  progress  to  provide  an  in-service 
training  program  for  elementary  teachers  in  order  to  make 
students  in  the  elementary  grades  more  aware  of  vocational 
possibilities. 

2.    Objective.    To  provide  additional  information  to 
all  junior  high  school  students  concerning  occupational 
information  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  exploration 
courses  provided. 
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This  objective  was  to  be  measured  by  determining 
whether  additional  information  was  provided  to  junior  high 
school  students  and  if  exploratory  courses  were  improved 
as  measured  by  student  and  teacher  reactions  to  a  survey 
instrument  to  be  developed  and  administered  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  school  year. 

Additional  information  concerning  occupational 
information  was  provided  by  asking  the  Wayne  Junior  High 
School  counselor  for  a  list  of  materials  to  be  ordered.  A 
Job  Experience  Kit  was  ordered  for  this  school. 

The  teaching  of  the  career  exploration  unit  was 
improved  by  visiting  the  counselor  at  the  junior  high  school 
and  discussing  the  two  units  to  be  prepared  and  taught  by 
the  two  counselors.    An  outline  of  the  career  exploration 
unit  prepared  for  V/ayne  High  School  was  given  on  pages  14-  to 
16  of  this  report. 

The  survey  instrument  used  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  the  career  information  provided  in  the  career  explora- 
tion units  was  a  written  career  monograph  by  each  student, 
and  a  vocational  survey  tabulation  by  the*  junior  and  senior 
high  counselors. 

In  t}ie  ninth  grade  Wayne  Junior  High  School  students 
explored  95  occupations,  and  Wayne  High  School  ninth  grade 
students  explored  160  occupations.  During  the  teaching  of 
the  career  exploration  unit,  ninth  grade  students  at  Wayne 
High  used  the  Job  Experience  Kit  41  times,  listened  to  tapes 
on  occupations  17  times,  used  5  filmstrips  on  occupations, 
and  listened  to  2  records  on  occupacions. 

In  addition  the  V/ayne  Coujity  Eoard  of  Education 
employed  two  new  teachers  to  increase  the  number  of  explora- 
tory courses  at  V/ayne  Junior  High  School. 

3.    Objective.    To  develop  the  studentfe  knowledge  of 
the  guidance  resources  of  his  school  and  community. 

This  objective  was  to  be  measured  by  the  student 
being  able  to  identify  and  describe  the  guidance  resources 
available  in  his  school  and  community,  and  the  degree  to 
which  he  utilized  such  resources. 

The  evaluation  instrument  used  to  measure  the 
development  of  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  guidance 
resources  of  his  school  and  community  was  a  pre-  and  post- 
test  on  this  information  given  during  the  teaching  of  the 
career  exploration  unit.    Table  3  on  page  28  summarizes  the 
resiats  of  this  test  and  indicates  that  out  of  the  119 
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students  taking  both  tests  6^  percent  increased  their  scores 
on  the  post-test,  7  percent  had  a  decrease  in  their  scores, 
and  2  percent  made  the  same  .^core.    The  scores  were  not 
counted  for  27  percent  of  the  students  because  they  missed 
one  or  both  of  the  tests. 

Students  in  the  ninth  grade  were  tuaght  how  to  use 
the  school  and  community  facilities  available  to  thorn  in 
learning  about  the  world  of  work.    This  was  taught  lii  the 
career  exploration  unit  described  on  pages  l4-lo  of  this 
report. 

4,    Objective.    To  provide  counseling  to  students 
concerning  vocational  curriculum  and  to  aid  in  choosing  voca- 
tional courses  consistent  with  the  students  interest  and 
ability • 

This  Objective  was  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
individual  and  group  counseling  interviews  conducted  by  the 
counselor  and  responses  of  the  students  enrolling  in  voca- 

programs  to  instruments  designed  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  vocational  guidance  program. 

The  vocational  counselor  met  individually  with  ^20 
students  for  a  total  of  971  sessions,  and  the  counselor  met 
with  a  total  of  169  students  in  19  group  sessions.    This  was 
summarized  on  page  9  of  this  report. 

Two  senior  survey  forms  were  used — one  at  the  begin- 
ning of  school  and  one  at  the  end  of  school.    Tabulated  lists 
were  made  of  the  students  requesting  career  counseling,  job 
placement,  rinancial  assistance,  etc.    These  students  were 
S^l^^f??"*?  throughout  the  school  year  and  their  requests  were 
fulfilled  when  this  was  possible.    At  the  end  of  the  school 
year  a  senior  survey  form  was  used  to  ascertain  the  plans  of 
the  students  after  graduation.    Students  needing  assistance 
in  their  plans  were  given  this  assistance  when  possible  by 
the  counselor.    The  effectiveness  of  the  guidance  department 
in  meeting  the  requests  for  job  placement  or  postsecondary 
training  help  for  seniors  was  summarized  on  page  25  in  the 
senior  follow-up  given  in  this  report. 

Counseling  concerning  vocational  choice  in  either 
the  c'irriculum  or  school  courses  was  provided  at  all  of  the 
four  grade  levels.    Students  in  Grade  9  were  given  a  specific 
course  in  career  exploration.    The  curriculum  choice  was  made 

SS,.f^l??®'^^n^       parents  during  the  ninth  grade.  The 
STS  Educational  Development  test  for  Grade  9  and  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record,  Vocational,  Form  CH  were  used  to  aid  ninth 
graders  in  formulating  plans  for  a  tentative  curriculum 

5«  schedules  were  then  planned  with  the  students  according 

to  their  curriciaum  choice.  «»wvw*^uui5 
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Grade  10  English  students  explored  occupations  by 
using  the  facilities  of  the  guidance  departaent  and  the 
library.   All  of  the  tenth  grade  student*'  grade  scores  were 
checked  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  seaester.   Those  in 
need  of  inmediate  counseling  were  intenriewed,  schedules  pre- 
pared, ana.  in  some  cases  ciarriculua  changes  were  made. 

There  were  59  vocationBd  students  enrolled  in  Orade  11, 
and  each  of  these  59  students  was  counseled  prior  to  the  spring 
enrollment  for  his  senior  year.    The  records  of  the  student 
were  carefully  checked,  the  vocational  requireaents  discussed 
and  checked,  and  a  trial  schedule  was  completed  and  filed. 

Grade  12  vocational  students  were  given  individual 
and  group  guidanr'^  throughout  the  year.   The  emphasis  for  this 
grade  was  on  job  placement  cr  further  training. 

5*  Objective.  To  provide  placement  services  for 
vocational  students  in  cooperation  with  the  West  Virginia 
Employment  Security  Department  and  other  agencies. 

This  objective  was  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
students  actually  placed  in  jobs  through  referrals  and  place- 
ments  made  by  the  vocational  counselor. 

The  dxtent  of  the  cooperation  between  the  vocational 
counselor  and  the  W.  Va.  Department  of  Employment  Security 
was  discussed  fully  in  this  report  on  pages  21-23. 

Although  the  vocational  counselor  was  asked  to  aid  in 
the  placement  of  vocational  students  only,  an  atterr't  was  made 
to  help  ANY  senior  requesting  job  placement  assistance.  One 
month  after  graduation  all  but  12  of  the      vocational  stu- 
dents were  employed,  enrolled  in  postsecondary  schools,  or 
married  and  not  seeking  enaployment.    A  summary  of  the  %hole 
senior  class  follow-up  on  job  placement  was  given  in  this 
report  on  page  25. 

6.    Objective.   To  provide  county  supervisory  per- 
i;onnel  with  information  concerning  vocational  curriculum 
revision. 

A  booklet  descriptive  of  vocational  programs  offered 
in  the  county  was  to  be  prepared  and  made  available  to  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  staff,  parents  and  students. 

A  Wayne  County  Schools  Vocational  Handbook  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  this  objective,  and  a  copy  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  D. 
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Chi^ter  5 


BECOHHENDATIONS 


•i^mll!!  ***«»P^«^  project  was  plonned  to  sake  students  in 
SX.fr?^*?  ?**5:'  •*?f*      vocational  possibilities 
J  •  additional  inforawition  to  all  junior  high  school 
fiS2S2ff  coac?rnin«  occupational  inforaation  and  t5  aid  in 

^JP^^f?*^®*^  courses,  to  develop  the  student* s 
knowledge  of  guidance  resources  in  his  school  and  connmity 
i?/f2''^2®  counseling  about  the  vocational  curriciauiTISd  ti 
aid  in  choosing  vocational  courses,  to  provide  placeamit  for 
?£2*ii?SS  «d  to  prepari  a  lioklet  dSscrlptive  of 

the  vocational  prograas  offered  in  the  county. 

?  admirable  concept  in  planning  a 

development  program  from  the  eleaentaxy  to  theSgh 
school  level.   As  stated  in  the  proposal,  the  vocatlowS 
cowiselor  was  to  merely  assist  in  sSae  of  the  plSSedSjec 
«iT?«/5i^?J^***^?«       ■•^o*'  emphasis  on  the  fiSl-tlme  cSSn- 

Add  to  these  duties 
U  Sn  uSt^^f  iSf  ^  J?««Wng  the  ninth  grade  career  Sxplora- 
iif  *)Sr:*  f^?       h^pHy  assumed  task  of  supervising  the  on- 
the-job  training  program  at  the  Veterans  AdaiSstratlSn  Hospl- 

t^^f.n>^^J^^L^^^^^  planning  a  similar  project  the  following 
recommendations  are  made: 

1.  A  secondary  school  similar  to  Wayne  Hi.gh  School 
and  with  a  comparable  enrollment  needs  a  voca- 
tional counselor. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  vocational  counselor  should  be 
confined  to  one  school. 

3.  The  placement  of  seniors  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance and  should  be  one  of  the  primary  concerns 
?Lf^®r?  ^S^najlor.    Since  placement  is  so  lapor- 
!!?J^4*  ^  a  qualified  place- 

full-time.    In  Wayne  County 
a  placement  director  could  serve  the  seniors 
graduating  from  all  of  the  high  schools. 
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APPENDIX  A 
GRADE 


DATE 


SELF-ANALYSIS 

 STS  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  SERIES 

YOUR  INTERESTS 


A.    Career  Plans:  !• 

2. 

B*    Educational  Plans: 


2. 
3. 


Do  my  career  plans  match  my  education 
plans?   

Do  I  need  to  change  my  education  plans? 


C.  My  favorite  subjects  are: 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

D*    I  dislike  these  subjects: 
1. 
2. 

4. 
5. 


Ifnat  school  subjects  will  help  me  in 
achieving  my  career  plans? 

a.^  

b. 


c. 

d/ 
e. 


^re  these  helpful  subjects  listed  among 
my  favorite  school  subjects?  

If  not,  are  any  of  them  listed  among  the 
subjects  I  dislike?   

Do  I  need  to  think  some  more  about  my 
career  plans  as  they  relate  to  these 
useful  school  subjects? 


YOUR  ABILITIES 

A.  Your  Non-Verbal  Ability  Grade  Score 

B.  Your  Verbal  Ability  Grade  Score 


7. 


Was  my  ability  to  solve  problems  using 
different  kinds  of  pictures  (non-verbal) 
above  average,  average,  or  below  average? 


Was  my  ability  to  solve  problems  using 
different  kinds  of  words  above  average, 
average,  or  below  average?   

Which  of  these  abilities  will  I  need  most 
in  my  career  choice?   


YOUR  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES 

4*    Language  Studies 

1.  Reading  Grade  Score 

2.  English  Grade  Score 


10. 


B»    Technical  Studies 

1*  Mathematics  Grade  Score_ 
2*    Science  Grade  Score 


11. 


C.    Social  Studies 

1*    The  U.S.A.  Grade  Score^ 
2.    Solving  Everyday  Prob- 
lems Grade  Score 


Check  Question  No.  3  above  and  then  note 
the  grade  score  you  achieved  \pn  the  sub- 
jects you  listed.    Is  yourjiAievement 
score  above  average,  averSge,  or  below 
average  in  the  subjects  you  will  use  in 
your  career  choice?   

Did  you  score  higher  in  your  achievement 
grade  scores  on  your  favorite  subjects? 


BATTERY  COIPOSITE  GRADE  SCORE 


(This  is  the  total  score  of  the  two 
ability  tests  and  the  six  achieve- 
ment tests.) 


12.    If  you  scored  above  the  national  average 
on  the  Battery  Composite,  you  and  your 
parents  should  know  that  you  are  the  kind  of 
student  who  could  do  well  in  college  — 
if  you  decide  that  you  want  to  go  to 
college. 
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APPENDIX  B 


ME   GRADE  .   DATE 


SELF-ANALYSIS 
THE  KUDER  PREFERENCE  RECORD 
VOCATIONAL— FORM  CH 

.    THE  JOB  CHART 

A.  PURPOSE— To  help  identify  the  most  suitable  occupations  on  the  basis  of  the  Kuder 
Form  C  preferences. 

B.  PLFASE  REMEMBER  the  Kuder  scores  are  classifications  of  your  INTERESTS  arid  arc  intended 
to  help  you  predict  what  you  would  enjoy  doing.    The  scores  DO  NOT  predict  v;hat  vow 
should  do  or  xjhat  you  are  able  to  do. 

".    HOW  TO  USE  THE  JOB  CHART 

A.  Look  at  your  Kuder  Profile  sheet. 

1 .    List  the  scores  that  are  above  the  75th  percentile. 

a.  

b.  

c. 

d.  

B.  Directions  are  given' below  for  the  next  step,    according  to  the  number  of  high  .-scores. 
1 .    One  high  score 

Look  up  the  number  of  the  scale  (O  through  9)  an  the  Job  Chart  to  find  the  list  of 
suggested  occupations.    List  these  occupations. 


1 .  •  6.  11. 

2.  7.  12. 

3.  8.  13. 
U.  9.  1U. 
5.  10.  15. 


2.    Two  high  scores 

Combine  the  numbsrcj  of  the  two  high  scaDes,  putting  the  smaller  number  fij-st. 
Exanple:    Outdoor  and  Scientific.    Combine  the  number:;  for  03.    Look  up  thi::  number. 
Next,  look  up  the  0  and  the  3  separately.    List  these  occupations. 


1.  6.  11. 

2.  7.  12. 

3.  8.  13. 
i»-  9.  lU. 
5.  10.  15. 


3-    More  than  two  high  scores 

If  there  are  three  or  more  high  scores,  combine  the  scale  numbers  into  pairs, 
placing  the  smaller  number  in  each  pair  first.    Look  up  the  pairs  and  then  look  up 
each  number  separately.    Example:    High  score  numbers  are  3,  6,  and  8.    The  pairs 
would  be  36,  38  and  68.    Look  up  these  occupations.    Now  look  up  the  occupations 
Tinder  3,  6,  and  8. 


1.  •  6.  11. 

2.  7.  12. 

3.  8.  13. 
U.  9.  1U. 


U*    Wo  hif^  scores 


If  there  are  no  hi^  scores  above  the  75th  percentile,  check  the  65th  percentile. 
If  all  of  the  scores  are  near  the  median,  it  is  possible  that  the  person,  has  no 
excepticnel  interests  relative  to  the  nationsl  norm  group.    (The  student  may  also 
have  filled  out  the  blank  carelessly  or  without  understandingr    Check  the 
Score* 

Ct    Use  of  Occupational  list  obtained  from  the  Job  Chert. 

1.    Your  list  may  be  expanded  by  using  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titlest  (D.O.T.) 
2#    y^ur  list  may  be  narrowed  for  intensive  -^tudyt 
5»    Consider  the  low  scores  on  the  Kuder. 

a*    Do  you  have  a  low  interest  score  on  the  Kuder? 

b.    Does  the  low  interest  score  relate  to  either  of  the  two  career 
choices  you  made  on  your  STS  Development  Series? 

c*    If  the  answer  to  the  last  question  is  yes,  shouldn*t  you  change  ~— ~ 
your  occupational  choice  for  one  or  more  you  would  like? 

Use  your  list  of  occupations  from  the  Job  Chart  and  check  yourself  on 

these  points  t 

a*    Am  I  willing  to  be  an  active  participant  in  the  occupations  I 
am  interested  in  at  this  time?    Example:    I  may  appreciate 
music  and  art*    Am  I  willing  to  be  active  in  either?  ' 

b.    Consider  your  abilities  and  your  achievements  as  we  did  with 
the  STS  DEVELOPiiiENT  SERIES  and  eliminate  those  occupations 
that  are  not  right  for  you.    Mark  them  out  on  your  list. 

5»    Now  you  are  ready  to  begin  your  career  exploration  with  a  list  of  occupations 
that  interest  you.    You  may  want  to  choose  one  or  more  to  explore  in  detail. 


UDENT^S  NOTES  OR  COMMENTS t 
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APPENDIX  C 

STUDENT      EVALUATION  POEM 

NAME   DATE  

SOCIAL  HESPONSIBILITIES 

Please  check  the  term  which  you  think  best  describes  the  stu- 
dent 's  social  responsibilities  and  work  habits. 

Excel-  Good   Pair   Poor  Unaccept- 
lent  able 

1.  Is  cooperative           

2,  Is  courteous           

3«    Accepts  suggestions  for 

improvement      ^   

^.    Exercises  self-control           

5.  Shows  self-confidence           

6.  Accepts  responsibility           

7.  Gets  along  well  with 

others         

8.  Understands  and  ob- 
serves safety  rules           

9.  Respects  property  rights           

10.    Is  punctual         

WORK  HABITS 

1.  Makes  good  use  of  time           

2.  Follows  directions           

3.  Works  independently   ^         

^.    Listens  attentively      ____   

5.  Does  a  good  job         

6.  Uses  materials  or  equip- 
ment properly   


7.  Is  thorough  in  his  work 

8.  Completes  job  assign- 
ments on  time 


COMMENTS: 
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WAYNE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


prepared  under 
the 
direction  of 

SAMUEL  D.  HUBBARD,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
HENRY  A.  RAY,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
H.  GLENN  FOGLE,  Supervisor.  Vocational  Education 
HELEN  K.  MATTHEWS,  Supervisor,  Guidance 


by 
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(Part  of  an  Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education  for 
the  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education,  Division  of 
Vocational  Education) 
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FOREWORD 


Vocational  programs  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  were 
started  shortly  after  the  passage  of  federal  legislation  that  made 
such  programs  possible.  Trade  and  industry  or  vocational  industrial 
programs  were  started  but  were  short  lived  until  the  last  five  years 
Business  education  programs  became  vocational  after  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  included  them. 

Since  the  main  purpose  of  vocational  education  is  to  prepare 
the  students  for  gainful  employment,  most  students  who  do  not  plan 
to  enroll  in  college  should  complete  a  vocational  program. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  characterized  by  technological 
advances  that  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  important  than  ever  that  each  person  in  our  .society 
be  able  to  function  at  a  level  near  the  upper  limit  of  his  individual 
capabilities  and  that  learning  continues  throughout  his  lifetime. 

H.  Glenn  Fogle 
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ADULT  EDUCATION 


The  Wayne  County  Board  of  Education  endeavors  to  offer  a 
broad  range  of  Adult  Vocational  Education  classes  lo  all  interested 
adults  in  Wayne  County, 

Preparatory  courses  are  available  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed.  Courses  are  also  available  to  those  persons  pres- 
ently employed  who  desire  to  upgrade  their  skills. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


The  Advisory  Commiltoe  is  composed  of  interested  citizens 
and  representatives  of  area  business  and  labor  relations.  The  func- 
tion of  this  group  is  to  acl  in  an  advisorj^  capacity  to  the  Wayne 
County  Board  of  Education  and  to  the  administrative  staff.  The  com- 
mittee members  are: 


David  Blatt 
Denvil  F.  Chandler 
Richard  Evans 
Simpson  Griffith 
James  P.  Hamer 


James  McClure 
Roger  McKenzie 
John  Peters 
James  Pinson 
Dr.  Lucius  L.  Poweli 


Kenneth  E.  Simmons 


now  TO  ENROLL  IN  THE  COURSES 


If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  courses  listed,  talk  to  your 
counselor  or  to  the  teacher  of  the  cour  c.  Either  of  ihem  will  give 
you  specific  information  and  answer  any  questions  you  may  have 
ucruunin^;  lo  the  contents  of  the  course,  you  *  eligibility  for  enroll- 
menl»  and  how  to  enrol!. 

There  are  some  introductory  courses  such  as  General  Busi- 
ness, Vocational  Agriculture  I,  Home  Economics  I,  and  Industrial 
Art^.  These  are  provided  in  the  ninth  grade  at  some  of  the  schools. 


VOCATIONAL  CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


Students  are  encouraged  to  affiliate  with  the  national  organi- 
zation formed  for  their  particular  occupational  area.  There  are  four 
of  these  clubs  currently  available  to  interested  students  in  the  high 
schools  of  Wayne  County. 

F.B.L.A. 

Future  Business  Leaders  of  America 
F.F.A. 

Future  Farmers  of  America 
F.H.A. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America 
V.I.C.A. 

Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America 


AGRICULTURE 


Vocational  Agriculture  is  a  program  designed  to  help  train 
students  for  careers  in  agriculture,  agri-business,  or  off-farm  agri- 
culture. The  program  also  serves  as  an  enrichment  for  students 
seeking  training  in  vocational-technical  agriculture  courses  and  pro- 
fessional agriculture  schools. 

Areas  of  instruction  include  basics  for  agriculture,  produc- 
tion, supplies,  mechanics,  products,  ornamental  horticulture,  con- 
servation, forestry,  business,  processing,  services,  and  professional 
agriculture  careers. 

Programs  are  provided  at  Buffalo,  Fort  Gay,  and  Wayne  High 
Schools. 
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AGRICULTURE 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

The  professional  and  technical  vocations  in  agriculture  usu- 
ally require  college  training  although  some  may  be  learned  on  the 
job.  These  occupations  in  agriculture  are  numerous  and  varied. 

Farm  service  jobs  include  herd  testing,  artificial  breeding, 
livestock  marketing,  saw  milling,  pulpwood  harvesting,  farm  ma- 
chinery custom  work,  feed  mixing,  and  fertilizer  and  lime  distribu- 
tion. 

Gainful  employment  after  graduation  may  be  sought  in  farm- 
ing, agricultural  mechanics,  agricultural  sales  and  services,  green- 
houses, nurseries,  animal  and  crop  processing,  conservation,  forestry, 
and  animal  health. 


MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

Vocational  Agriculture  I,  II,  and  III 
Agriculture  Mechanics  I  and  II 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

While  the  number  of  farms  is  shrinking,  the  number  of  jobs 
in  farm-related  industries  is  not.  Industry  has  a  need  for  young 
people  with  a  farm  background  to  help  supply  the  products  and 
services  needed  by  the  farms. 
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AUTO  SERVICING 
and 

AUTO  MECHANICS 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

The  automobile  mechanics  job  consists  of  repairing  automo- 
biles, locating  the  cause  of  breakdowns,  and  performing  preventive 
maintenance.  In  locating  and  diagnosing  the  trouble  with  a  motor 
the  mechanic  may  use  visual  inspection,  listen  to  the  motor,  drive 
the  car,  or  use  a  variety  of  testing  equipment.  The  tools  used  to 
make  repairs  may  range  from  the  simplest  of  handtools  to  the  most 
sophisticated  and  expensive  of  machines. 

Most  mechanics  are  able  to  make  a  variety  of  repairs  to  auto- 
mobiles. Some  become  specialists  in  repairing  a  particular  part  of 
the  automobile. 

MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY  FOR  AUTO  SERVICING 

Minor  tune-up 

Balance  tires 

Replace  shock  absorbers 

Lubricate  and  change  oil  and  filter 

Change,  rotate,  and  repair  tires 

Replace  brake  lining  and  repair  or  replace  wheels  and  master 

cylinder 
Check  and  replace  batteries 
Wash,  wax,  and  clean  upholstery 
Make  parts  orders,  and  greet  and  meet  customers 
Practice  and  follow  safety  procedures 
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MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY  FOR  AUTO  MECHANICS 


Major  tune-up  (Carburetor  repairs) 
Automatic  and  standard  transmission  repairs 
Major  engine  repairs 
Wheel  alignment 
Differential  repairs 
Air-conditioning  service  and  repair 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

The  employment  of  automobile  mechanics  during  the  1970's 
is  expected  to  increase  moderately  due  to  the  rising  number  of 
automobiles  and  the  extra  maintenance  required  to  maintain  the 
luxury  equipment  on  these  automobiles. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Clerical  workers  keep  records,  do  the  paperwork  required  in 
offices,  send  and  receive  merchandise,  handle  communications  by 
telephone,  mail,  telegraph,  or  messenger  services,  and  use  cash 
registers  in  restaurants  and  stores. 

The  majority  of  clerical  workers  are  employed  as  secretaries 
and  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  typists,  cashiers,  telephone  op- 
erators, shipping  and  receiving  clerks,  office  machine  operators, 
postal  clerks,  mail  carriers,  receptionists,  and  bank  tellers. 

The  Vocational  Bu.^iness  Education  program  in  Wayne  County 
offers  three  major  pro<;ram  sequences:  Bookkeeping-Accounting, 
General  Clerical,  and  Stenographic-Secretarial.  Some  of  the  high 
schools  provide  only  one.  some  two,  and  some  all  three  of  these 
programs. 
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BOOKKEEPING 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

Maintaining  a  systematic  and  up-to-date  record  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  a  business  is  the  job  of  the  bookkeeper.  The  duties  of 
the  bookkeeper  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  place  of  em- 
ployment. In  a  small  establishment  the  bookkeeper  will  be  expected 
to  keep  a  complete  set  of  books  in  addition  to  doing  general  office 
work.  In  a  large  bookkeeping  department,  the  duties  may  be  divided 
so  that  one  bookkeeper  has  charge  of  only  one  section  of  the  records. 


MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

General  Business 
Typewriting  I 
Business  English 
Business  Math 


Bookkeeping  I  and  II 
Office  Practice 
Electives:  Economics 

Business  Law 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

The  number  of  bookkeeping  workers  is  expected  to  increase 
moderately  through  the  1970\s  with  more  than  75,000  openings  for 
new  jobs  each  year. 
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GENERAL  CLERICAL 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

Beginning  typists  may  address  envelopes,  type  drafts,  type 
headings  on  form  letters,  and  do  routine  office  work.  Standard  busi- 
ness machines  such  as  the  adding  machine,  postage  machine,  dupli- 
cator, desk  calculator,  and  typewriter  may  be  used.  The  general  of- 
fice clerk  may  use  the  telephone  as  a  part  of  the  job  requirement 
along  with  a  wide  variety  of  miscellaneous  duties. 

MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

General  Business 
Typewriting  I  and  II 
Bookkeeping  I 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

The  employment  outlook  for  typists  is  expected  to  be  very 
good  with  abo'  »0  new  job  openings  occurring  yearly  through 
the  1970^5. 


Office  Practice 
Business  English 
Business  Electives 


.IMt  CM«" 
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STENOGRAPHIC-SECRETARIAL 


NATURE  OP  THE  WORK 

Stenographers  take  dictation  and  transcribe  their  notes  on  a 
.typewriter.  Most  stenographers  use  shorthand  for  this  while  the  re- 
mainder use  machines.  Stenographers  do  general  clerical  duties  in 
addition  to  transcribing  their  notes. 

Secretaries  do  stenographic  work  and,  in  addition,  relieve 
their  employer  of  a  variety  of  business  duties  which  they  handle  on 
their  own-initiative.  Sometimes  they  supervise  other  clerical  person- 
nel; and  sometimes  they  specialize  in  legal,  medical,  or  other  tech- 
nical work. 


MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 


Business  English 
General  Business 
Typewriting  I  and  II 


Shorthand  I  and  II 
Office  Practice 
Business  Electives 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 


The  prospects  for  employment  opportunities  are  expected  to 
be  very  good  through  the  1970*s  with  annual  openings  for  230,000 
stenographers  and  secretaries. 
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CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING 


All  six  high  schools  and  Wayne  Junior  High  School  have 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  programs.  Wage  Earning  Classes  are 
provided  at  Wayne  High  School. 


NURSING  AIDE  TRAINING 


Hospital  attendants  are  members  of  the  nursing  team.  In  the 
performance  of  their  many  duties  they  assist  and  are  supervised  by 
registered  and  licensed  practical  nurses.  Women  employed  as  hos- 
pital attendants  are  usually  called  nursing  aides,  and  iiien  may  be 
referred  to  as  orderlies. 

Some  of  the  tasks  performed  by  nursing  aides  are  serving 
meals,  delivering  messages,  answering  patients*  bell  calls,  feeding 
patients,  making  beds,  bathing  or  dressing  patients,  taking  tempera- 
tures, and  assisting  patients  in  walking. 


MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

Introduction  to  patient  care 

Foods  and  fluids 

Comfort  and  safety  measures 

TPR's  (Temperature-Pulse-Respiration) 

Care  of  hospital  equipment 

Movmg  patients 

Morning  and  evening  care 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

The  employment  of  hospital  attendants  is  expected  to  increase 
very  rapidly  through  the  1970*s.  Most  new  jobs  will  be  in  hospitals; 
but  many  openings  will  occur  in  nursing  homes,  convalescent  homes' 
and  other  long-term  care  facilities.  ' 


POWER  SEWING  MACHINE  OPERATION 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

Operalini;  a  power  sewing  machine  is  a  highly  skilled  and  di- 
versified job.  Each  clothing  plant  has  many  different  machines  da- 
signed  to  do  a  parricular  job.  Each  operator  performs  the  sanie  job 
each  day.  With  experience  the  worker's  skill  increa.ses  arl  in  turn 
increases  the  daily  job  performancfi  and  the  wages  earned. 


MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 
Machine  parts 

Threading  the  machine  and  the  bobbin 
Cleaning  the  machine 
Sewing  machine  control 
Stitching  exercises 
Dexterity  exercises 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

Employment  in  the  apparel  industry  is  expected  to  increase 
moderately  through  the  1970's.  There  are  four  apparel  industries 
located  in  the  tri-state  area.  Most  employment  opportunities  will  be 
in  sewing  machine  operator  jobs. 


SHORT  ORDER  COOKING 


NATURE  OP  THE  WORK 

The  Kite  and  type  of  restaurant  will  determine  the  tvpe  of 
cook  needed.  Short  order  cooks  usually  work  in  small  restaura<rus 
with  a  cook  and  one  or  two  kitchen  helpers.  The  cook,  aided  by  the 
short  order  cook,  prepares  all  of  the  food  that  is  served.  The'  food 
will  consist  of  dishes  prepared  on  a  short  order  basis  along  with 
baked  goods  purchased  from  a  bakery. 


MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

Introduction  to  the  food  service  industry 

Functions  of  a  food  service  operator 

Use  and  care  of  restaurant  equipment 

Practical  training  using  a  variety  of  foods  and  techniques 

EIvirLOYMRNT  OUTLOOK 

This  occupation  is  expected  to  offer  excellent  opportunities 
for  employment  as  cooks  and  chefs  during  the  1970*s.  Small  rest- 
aurants and  eating  places  with  simple  food  preparation  and  service 
will  offer  the  greatest  employment  opportunities  for  starting  jobs 
as  cooks. 
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WAITRESS  TRAINING 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

Waitresses  take  customers'  orders,  serve  focid  and  beverages, 
make  out  customers*  checks,  and  sometimes  take  payment  for  the 
order.  If  the  waitress  works  in  a  small  place  emphasizing  quick 
ser\icc,  she  mav  also  set  up  and  clear  tables,  return  dishes  to  the 
kitchen*  and  peiiorm  other  tasks.  If  the  restaurant  is  large  with 
more  lormal  meal  service,  the  waitress  will  devote  almost  all  of  her 
time  to  taking  guests'  orders  and  seeing  that  meals  are  served 
properly. 


MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

Role  of  the  waitress  in  meeting  the  employers  objectives 
Qualifications  for  a  successful  waitress 
Working  in  different  types  of  restaurants 
Responsibilities  of  a  waitress 
Practical  training 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

The  emplovment  opportunities  for  waitresses  are  expected  to 
be  good  during  the  1970  s.  In  addition  to  the  vacancies  thai  will  oc- 
cur from  retirement,  death,  etc,  other  jobs  will  be  created  to  staff 
the  increasing  number  of  eating  places  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  growing  population. 
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DRAFTING 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

The  training  in  this  program  includes  drafting,  surveying,  and 
road  construction  testing.  Draftsmen  translate  the  ideas,  calcula- 
tions, specifications,  or  rough  sketches  o«"  others  into  working  plans 
which  will  then  be  used  to  make  a  product.  Students  with  only  high 
school  drafting  usually  start  on  the  job  as  tracers. 

In  the  professional  areas  are  the  draftsman,  survevor, 
laboratory  supervisor  and  civil  engineer.  Gainful  emplovment'^for 
the  high  school  graduate  may  be  sought  as  a  rod  man,  drafting  tech- 
nician, surveyor's  helper,  highway  engineer  s  aide,  or  a  salesman 
in  equipment  or  material  in  industry. 


MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

Architectural  drafting 
Mechanical  drafting 
Structural  drafting 
Electrical  drafting 
Surveying 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

The  employment  opportunities  for  draftsmen  iire  expected  to 
be  favorable  through  the  1970*s  especially  for  those  with  post-high 
school  training. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Workers  in  the  building  trades  are  employed  in  the  building, 
repair,  maintenance,  and  alteration  of  homes  and  other  types  of 
buildings.  They  are  also  employed  in  the  construction  of  airports, 
highways,  U.  S.  missile  and  space  programs,  and  other  construction 
projects.  The  programs  in  the  high  schools  of  Wayne  County  are 
provided  to  train  students  for  entry  level  jobs. 

Crum  and  Wayne  High  Schools  provide  programs  in  building 
construction  and  building  maintenance.  Wayne  High  School  has  a 
program  in  plumbing  and  wiring.  Fort  Gay  High  School  and  Wayne 
both  provide  programs  in  metal  fabrication. 
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BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

Building  construction  workers  use  lumber,  stone,  brick, 
cement,  concrete,  and  other  materials  to  build  residences,  commer- 
cial and  public  buildings,  and  other  types  of  structures.  The  purpose 
of  the  programs  at  Crum  and  Wayne  High  Schools  is  to  provide  the 
essential  skills,  attitudes,  appreciation,  and  knowledge  necessary  for 
successful  entry  and  advancement  in  the  building  construction 
field.  ^ 


MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

The  major  units  of  study  are:  hand  tools,  power  tools,  blue 
print  reading  and  making  working  sketches,  performing  all  of  the 
assignments  of  constructin/'  a  live-room  house,  i.c.^  masonry,  brick 
and  block  laying,  concrete  forms  and  placing  and  finishing  concrete, 
layout.  Iraming.  outside  and  inside  finishing,  paneling,  floor  cover- 
ing, roofing,  wiring,  insulating,  heating  vents,  painting,  and  install- 
ing and  finishing  the  hardware. 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

The  employment  of  carpenters  is  expected  to  increase  mod- 
erately through  the  1970  s.  In  addition  to  new  jobs  created  by  em- 
ployment growth,  tens  of  thou.sands  v)f  jobs  lor  carpenters  will  be 
available  each  year  to  replace  experienced  carpenters  who  transfer 
to  other  fields  of  work,  retire,  or  die. 
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BUILDING  MAINTENANCE 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

Building  custodians  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
apartment  buildings,  office  buildings,  hotels,  hospitals,  schools,  and 
other  buildin^^s.  The  job  includes  the  responsibility  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  equipment,  the  main- 
tenance oi  a  clean  and  orderly  building,  and  many  other  tasks. 


MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

Building  maintenance  Floor  tile  installation 


Students  have  on-the-job  training  two  days  each  week. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

Opportunities  for  employment  arc  expected  to  be  very  favor- 
able through  the  1970*s  with  "an  increase  in  the  private  contract 
cleaning  agencies. 


Plaster  repair 
Glass  installation 
Maintenance  electrical  work 
Maintenance  plumbing 


Ceiling  tile  installation 
Pest  control  techniques 
Painting 

Pouring  concrete 


FURNITURE  REFINISHING 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 


Furniture  with  a  finish  that  needs  to  be  redone  is  cleaned 
stripped,  sanded,  and,  if  necessary,  repaired.  The  item  is  then  pre- 
pared lor  Its  new  finish.  How  to  select  and  apply  the  best  finish  for 
each  Item  is  one  of  tho  fundamentals  that  must  be  learned  The  wood 
may  be  stiHned  lor  the  desired  effect,  or  a  natural  wood  finish  may 
be  obtained  A  great  variety  of  color  results  may  be  obtained  with 
a  paint  linish  or  with  the  special  effects  of  antiquing 


MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

Introduction  to  furniture 

refinishing 
Identification  of  types  of 

surfaces  and  finishes 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 


Preparation  of  articles  for 

refinishing 
Application  of  new  finish 
Rubbing  and  polishing 

refinished  objects 


As  more  individuals  join  the  ranks  of  the  collectors  of  old  or 
antique  furniture,  the  demand  for  help  in  refinishing  will  continue 
to  grow.  Commercial  refinishing  companies  as  well  as  individuals 
are  presently  offering  this  service. 
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METAL  FABRICATION 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

In  construction-related  work  sheet-metal  workers  fabricate 
and  install  air-conditionini>.  heating  systems,  and  ducts  used  m 
ventilating.  Using  thin  metal  sheets,  they  fabricate  and  install  root- 
ing and  siding,  store  fronts,  framework  tor  neon  signs,  and  parti- 
tions The  metal  fabrication  worker  reads  blue  prints,  plans  the 
sequence  of  operations,  and  works  wi*h  metal  materials  in  pertorm- 
ing  precision  work. 

The  total  number  of  training  hours  in  the  Metal  Fabrication 
program  is  1,020.  At  the  end  of  the  course  of  study  the  student  will 
be  able  to  enter  the  labor  market  as  a  semi-skilled  operative. 

MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

Planning  the  job 
Sawing  and  bench  work 
Drill  press  work 
Die  and  tap  w^ork 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

The  employment  opportunities  for  sheet  metal  workers  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  rapidly  through  the  1970's. 


Fitting  and  assembling 

Sheet  metal  work 

Care  of  equipment 

Hot  metal  working  process 


PLUMBING  AND  WIRING 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

Construction  electricians  lay  out,  assemble,  install,  and  test 
electrical  apparatus,  wiring,  and  fixtures  used  in  electrical  systems. 
They  may  install  and  connect  signal  and  communications  systems, 
electrical  equipment,  and  controls. 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters  install  pipe  systems  that  carry  air: 
water,  steam,  or  other  gases  or  liquids  used  for  sanitation,  industrial^ 
or  other  uses.  They  may  install  appliances,  heating  and  refrigerating 
units,  and  plumbing  fixtures.  They  also  may  make  repairs  or  alter 
existing  plumbing  or  pipe  systems. 

MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  Plumbing  and  Wiring  I  is  to  teach  the  safety 
aspects  in  the  selecting,  measuring,  cutting,  threading,  fitting,  sol- 
dering, and  cleaning  techniques  used  in  plumbing,  and  to  teach 
similar  safety  aspects  in  selecting  wire,  forming,  installing,  measur- 
ing the  current,  and  using  hand  tools  in  wiring. 

Plumbing  and  Wiring  II  concentrates  on  the  layout,  planning, 
blue  print  reading,  and  safety  symbols  which  the  student  must 
know.  Some  electrical  equipment  is  used. 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 


The  employment  outlook  for  construction  electricians  and 
plumbers  and  pipefitters  is  expected  to  rise  rapidly  during  the 
1970's- 
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ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 


Horticulturists  work  with  orchard  and  garden  plants.  These 
plants  include  flowers,  vegetables,  ornamental  plants,  and  other 
nursery  stock. 

A  program  in  Vocational  Ornamental  Horticulture  is  provided 
at  Wayne  High  School. 


ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

Students  in  this  program  are  given  an  introduction  to  green- 
house management,  nursery  management,  landscaping,  and  lawn 
management.  Students  are  capable  of  performing  a  variety  of  re- 
lated jobs  upon  completion  of  the  program.  These  include  work 
with  a  florist  or  nurseryman,  conservation  worker,  gardener, 
grounds  keeper,  tree  trimmer,  farmer,  flower  grower,  farm  hand  or 
agriculture-related  retail  businesses.  ' 

MAJOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

Vocational  Agriculture  I  and  II 
Ornamental  Horticulture  I  and  II 
Propagation  of  flowers  and  shrubs 
Grafting  and  budding 
Preparing  shrubs,  flowers,  and 

garden  vegetables  for  sale 
Herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
insecticides 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 


Job  opportunities  for  horticulturists  are  expected  to  be 
good  during  the  1970's. 


Potting 

Cultivating 

Mulching 

Spraying 

Dusting 

Pruning 

Fertilizing 


REFERENCE 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  1970-1971  edition,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  1650. 

The  reference  given  above  was  used  as  a  source  of  information  in 
obtaining  an  accurate  employment  outlook  forecast  for  the  courses 
listed  in  this  vocational  handbook. 


NOTES 
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FOREWORD 


The  primary  objective  of  the  Vocational  Education  Ealuation  Project  is 
to  develop  a  management  information  system  for  the  planning  and  programming 
of  vocational  education.    To  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  this  objective, 
the  work  of  the  project  has  been  divided  into  a  macro-subsystem  and  a  miero- 
subsystem.    The  macro-subsystem  is  primarily  concerned  with  guidelines  and 
systematic  procedures  at  the  state  level,  while  the  micro-subsystem  is 
emphasizing  the  assessing,  planning,  and  programming  of  individual  vocational 
education  programs  in  local  schools. 

Direct  costs  for  this  project  were  funded  on  a  90  percent  reimbursement 
basis  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Richmond,  Virginia.    These  funds  came  from  Part  C  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.    The  remaining  10  percent  of  direct" costs  and  all  indirect 
costs  were  funded  by  the  Research  Division,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University.    Data  processing  for  the  Vocational  Education  Reporting 
System  was  provided  by  the  Division  of  Educational  Research  and  Statistics, 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Special  gratitude  is  expressed  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
and  the  Division  of  Educational  Research  and  Statistics,  State  Department  of 
Education  for  their  flr;ancial  assistance  and  staff  support. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  fiscal  year  197?  toward  meeting 

the  primary  objective  of  the  project.    Annual  Report  ^iscal  Year  1972 

summarizes  the  accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  projected  plans 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

This  publication  is  third  in  a  series  of  publications  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Evaluation  Proj'ict.    The  intent  of  this  series  is  to  inform 
educators  in  Virginia  as  well  as  the  nation,  of  the  work  of  the  project. 


Dewey  A.  Adams,  Director 
Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 
College  of  Education 
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PROJECT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS—FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

Macro -sub system 

The  major  objective  of  the  macro-subsystem  is  to  design  a  means  for  supplying 
necessary  base-data  to  decisionmakers  at  the  state  level.    These  data  will  be 
used  for  assessing,  planning,  programming,  and  budgering  vocational  education 
programs . 

Data  Collection  Component — Vocational  Education  Reporting  System  (VERS) 
The  cevelopment  of  a  more  systematic  procedure  for  collecting,  processing,  and 
reducing  the  data  to  desirable  forms  received  first  priority  in  meeting  the 
iSove  objective.     Six  principles  guided  the  development  of  the  new  system: 

1.  present  data-gathering  procedures  must  be  streamlined, 

2.  more  accurate  information  must  be  obtained, 

3.  reporting  requirements  of  federal  legislation  must  be  met, 

4.  students  should  be  involved  in  supplying  information, 

5.  the  processing  of  the  data  should  be  mechanized, 

6.  the  system  should  be  field-tested  for  its  feasibility  and  revised 
before  statewide  implementation. 

A  reporting  system  resulted  which  involved  students  and  teachers  in  supplying 
student  and  program  information  using  enrollment  (optical  scanning)  forms. 
The  system  also  involved  teachers  who  updated  that  information  twice  a  year 
using  "student  status"  forms  for  each  student. 

The  system  was  field-tasted  in  16  schools  involving  about  11,000  students. 
Several  problems  in  form,  layout,  and  operating  procedures  became  evident  as  a 
result  of  the  field  test.    Revisions  have  been  made  to  correct  these  problems  in 
the  original  system. 
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The  new  computer-based  Vocaticnai.  Education  Reporting  System,  VERS,  (as  it 
is  planned  to  be  implemented  statewide  this  fall)  consists  ol  five  basic  steps. 
The  first  step  deals  with  the  collection  of  information  about  enrollees  and 
vocational  education  programs.    Student  characteristics,  addresses,  and  program 
information  are  obtained  from  the  students  and  instructors  using  optical 
scanning  forms.    The  major  portion  of  this  information  is  provided  by  the 
individual  student  under  the  uirection  of  the  teacher.    The  forms  are  completed 
on  or  about  September  30,  with  forms  for  each  new  student  who  enrolls  after 
that  date  being  completed  and  submitted  later.    An  optical  scanning  device  will 
be  used  in  processing  the  forms  and  storing  the  information  on  computer  tape. 
All  data  processing  will  be  done  in  the  Division  of  Educational  Research  and 
Statistics,  State  Department  of  Education. 

In  step  2,  the  data  processing  routines  draw  from  the  computer  tape  the 
information  needed  to  develop  lists  of  students  with  their  names  and  identifi- 
catior.  mmbers.    A  list  is  developed  for  each  vocational  course  in  each  school 
in  the  state. 

The  third  step  begins  with  the  returning  of  the  student  lists  to  teachers 
in  May.  The  teachers  then  examine  the  lists  and  note  changes  in  the  status  of 
the  students.  Those  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  program  or  who  have  completed 
the  program  requirements  are  so  indicated  on  the  lists.  The  computer  tape  is 
updated  by  adding  this  information  to  the  students'  records.  Thus,  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year,  the  computer  tape  contains  up-to-date  information  on  all 
students  who  were  enrolled  in  each  program  during  the  year. 

Step  4  involves  a  follow-up  of  students  who  completed  the  program  require- 
ments and  graduated  or  who  terminated  their  training  but  have  a  marketable 
skill.    These  are  identified  in  step  3  and  the  follow-up  questionnaires  are 
mailed  directly  to  the  students. 


Step  5  is  an  analysis  of  the  follow-up  survey.    The  completed  follow-up 
questionnaires  are  keypunched  on  data  cards  and  the  necessary  information 
compiled.    Follow-up  data,  along  with  the  other  information  on  the  computer 
tape,  will  be  analyzed  and  compiled  in  the  format  desired  by  those  who  will  use 
the  data. 

The  system  will  reduce  the  reporting  tasks  of  teachers  by:    1)  collecting 
most  of  the  individual  student  information  directly  from  the  students, 
2)  keeping  a  record  of  students  who  complete  the  program  requirements  prior  to 
the  year  they  graduate,  and  3)  conducting  the  follow-up  of  students.  Hachine- 
processing  of  the  data  should  greatly  reduce  the  time  required  by  supervisors: 
and  others  to  tabulate  data  by  hand. 

The  operation  of  the  system  will  be  supervised  by  the  Coordinator  of 
Vocational  Education  Research  and  Statistical  Information,  State  Department  of 
Education.    At  the  local  level,  individuals  have  been  designated  as  reporting 
system  coordinators  in  each  school  division  in  the  state.    These  division 
coordinators  will  receive  the  foncs  and  instructions,  distribute  them  to  the 
schools  and  teachers  in  their  division,  collect  the  completed  forms,  and  forward 
them  to  the  State  Department  of  Education.    The  division  coordinator  will 
disseminate  the  analysis  of  the  results  to  division  and  local  personnel  for  use 
in  local  program  planning.    Also,  the  division  coordinator  will  serve  as  a 
liaison  between  the  local  personnel  and  the  State  Department  of  Education 
in  evaluating,  updating,  and  improving  VERS. 

The  Vocational  Education  Reporting  System  will  not  only  reduce  the  tasks 
of  teachers  and  supervisors  but  will  also  improve  the  accuracy  and  uniformity 
of  data  gathered  from  the  vocational  services.    This  should  aid  in  better 
planning  of  vocational  education  programs  in  the  state. 


A  quantity  of  375,000  W^E?-1  forms  were  ordered  and  received.    A  "Teacher's 
Guide,"  written  to  assist  teachers  in  understanding  the  system  and  administrating 
the  forms,  will  be  distributed  at  the  teachers'  summer  conferences  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1972  school  year. 

Planning  Component       Work  began  on  the  development  of  a  planning  system 
which  would  facilitate  the  decisionmaking  functions  at  the  state  and  local 
levels.    The  system,  when  developed,  will  incorporate  data  from  VERS  as  well 
as  various  other  sources. 

Two  possible  approaches  were  considered  in  the  development  of  a  planning 
system.    Cne  approach  dealt  with  a  planning  system  built  around  a  set  of 
given  goals.    Development  of  procedures  and  guidelines  to  meet  these  goals 
would  be  the  main  concern  of  such  a  system. 

The  second  approach  concerned  the  bases  on  which  goals  and  priorities 
are  established.    Instead  of  a  planning  system  being  based  on  a  set  of  given 
go'^ls,  this  approach  would  develop  procedures  and  guidelines  for  collecting 
data  required  to  establish  the  goals  and  methods  to  meet  those  goals.    Such  a 
system  is  concerned  with  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  work  force  and  requires 
the  development  of  a  supply-demand  model. 

The  two  approaches  are  not  mutually  independent,  only  the  starting  points 
are  different.    Since  the  second  approach  is  more  comprehensive,  it  was 
decided  that  this  approach  would  be  the  more  rewarding  over  a  long  period  of 


time. 


Micro-subsystem 

Proyrram  Effectiveness  Component       As  stated  in  the  publication.  Vocational 
Educatiou  Evaluation  Project,  the  concern  of  this  component  is: 

"...  the  measurement  of  student  achievement  and  its 
relationship  to  future  job  success^    To  accomplish  this  goal, 


research  will  be  conducted  on  attitudinal  indices  that 
will  predict  job  success  and  the  relationship  between 
the  attainment  of  teacher  goals  and  employer  satisfaction. 
The  teacher  goals  are  being  formalized  as  behavioral 
objectives  which  will  be  used  to  develop  a  series  of 
achievement  tests  for  each  of  the  vocational  areas.  A 
by-product  of  this  work  will  be  BOOST,  Behavioral 
Objectives  Organized  in  a  System  for  Teachers." 

In  June  of  1971,  a  two-week  workshop  was  held  for  selected  teachers 
representing  the  five  vocational  services.    The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was 
to  train  the  teachers  1)  in  writing  behavioral  objectives  using  an  approach 
developed  by  Gronlund  and  2)  in  writing  test  items.    As  a  continuation  of  the 
workshop,  the  teachers  developed  a  unit  of  instruction  during  thet<^all  of 
1971.     Dr.  Richard  Hill  visited  these  teachers  individually  and  assisted  them 
in  seminar  sessions  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  year.    The  result  of  this 
effo-t  was  two-fold:     1)  30  units  are  presently  in  the  final  revision  stage, 
with  some  tests  already  being  administered  by  project  teachers  to  their 
classes  and  2)  the  framework  Through  which  the  units  aro  written  has  been 
revised  to  its  final  form.     This  new  framework  facilitates  bcch  the  writing 
aid  use  of  the  units  which  are  to  be  developed.    The  second  workshop  for 
vocational  teachers  was  held  in  June  1972.    At  this  workshop  '.6  teachers  from 
businRss  education,  distributive  education,  home  economics  education,  and 
trade  and  industrial  education  participated  in  a  two-week  session.  Agricultural 
education  teachers  (approximately  20)  will  participate  in  a  workshop  the  first 
two  weeks  of  August,  1972. 

Follov.ng  a  suggestion  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  state  supervisors  for 
each  of  the  five  vocational  services  were  asked  to  indicate  the  unit  titles 
within  their  services  which  are  most  widely  used  and  should  receive  priority. 
These  units  were  the  ones  which  were  developed  during  the  workshop.    More  units 
from  the  lists  presented  by  the  state  supervisors  will  be  developed  in  the  fall 
of  1972. 
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Preliminary  investigation  of  the  means  to  define  and  measure  "job  success" 
began  during  fiscal  year  1972*    A  most  promising  approach  was  discovered  and 
will  be  adapted  for  use  during  the  coming  year. 

Cost-effectiveness  Component       A  literature  search  was  started  by  one  of 
the  GRA*s.    Also,  a  computer  search  of  Dissertation  Abstracts  (DATRIX)  was 
ordered  and  received  from  University  Microfilms. 

Staffing 

The  position  of  Administrative  Specialist,  open  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  was  filled  in  \ugust  with  the  addition  of  the  fourth  professional  staff 
member  with  a  Ph.D.  degree.    Two  graduate  research  assistants  (GRA)  were  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.    The  third  GRA  was  addea  in  January  and 
the  fourth  in  June. 

Advisory  Committee 

Dr.  Robert  Stake,  Center  for  Instructional  Research  and  Curriculum  Evaluation, 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  resigned  from  the  advisory  committee  in 

September.    Dr.  Furman  Moody,  Director  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for 

Vocational  Education,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  to  fill  the 

vacancy.    In  addition  to  Dr.  Moody,  the  committee  includes: 

Dr.  David  Berliner,  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research 
and  Development,  Berkeley,  California. 

Dr.  Leonard  S.  Cahen,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Jimmie  Fortune,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Jerome  Moss,  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Milton  Phillips,  College  of  Education,  Memphis  State  University, 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 
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Two  meetings  of  the  advisory  committee  were  held  during  the  year.  At 
the  first  meeting  in  November  the  major  concerns  were  improvement  of  procedures 
for  developing  the  BOOST  component  and  the  data  forms  to  be  used  in  VERS. 
The  second  meeting  in  May  was  devoted  to  ways  of  expanding  BOOST,  achievement 
testing,  instrumentat  ion,  and  results  of  the  field  test  of  VERS.     It  was 
suggested  at  this  meeting  that  a  person  with  expertise  in  sampling  be  added 
to  the  comnittee. 

Meetings  With  State  Staff 

Du'i:ing  the  year,  six  meetings  were  held  in  Richmond  with  the  five  state 
vocational  supervisors,  the  supervisor  of  statistical  services,  or  members  of 
their  staffs.    These  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
supervisors  with  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  various  components  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  have  direct  input  into  the  projecc. 

Visits  Out-of-state 

Dr.  Vivekananthan  twice  consulted  personnel  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  concerning  the  development  of  VERS.    He  also 
visited  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Education,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  study 
the  reporting  system  being  used  in  that  state. 

VEEP  Library 

A  continual  search  is  made  for  literature  and  materials  related  to  the 
work  of  the  project.    Materials  are  now  on  file  from  the  Department  of  Education 
of  various  states,  the  U.  ^.  Office  of  Education,  and  other  major  projects 
throughout  the  nation. 

Access  to  the  ERIC  system  has  been  made  available  to  VEEP  through  the 
Research  Utilization  Project  in  the  College  of  Education,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University.    Microfiche  and  hardcopy  related  to  the  various 
components  of  the  project  are  being  collected  and  filed  for  reference. 
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Presentations  at  District.  State.  Regional,  or  National  Meetings 
District 

8/26/71  —  "Developing  Objectives  in  Language  Arts*'  Montgomery  County 
Language  Art'i  Teachers  Conference,  Christiansburg.  (Hill) 

3/13-17/72  —  "Behavioral  Objectives  Organized  in  a  System  for  Teachers 
(BOOST),"  five  district  meetings  of  instructors  of  Agricultural 
Education  at  Blacksburg,  Bristol,  Broadway,  Mechanicsville,  and 
West  Point.     (Oliver,  Hill,  and  Elson) 


State 

7/1/71  —  "Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education"  annual  conference  of 

Virginia  instructors  of  Agricultural  Education,  Blacksburg.  (Oliver) 

7/14/71  —  "Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education"  a^^    al  conference  of 
Virginia  Occupational  Home  Hconomics  teachers,  Richmond.  (Oliver) 

8/4/71  —  "Preparing  Specific  Objectives"  annual  conference  of  Virginia 
ConsuToer  and  Homemaking  teachers,  Roanoke.  (Hill) 

9/10/71  —  "Classroom  Evaluation"  Manpower  Teachers  Training  Conference, 
Blacksburg.  (Hill) 

10/22/71  —  "Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project"  annual  fall  meeting 
of  the  Virginia  Vocational  Education  Association,  Roanoke.  (Oliver) 

10/29/71  —  "BOOST  and  Business  Education"  Virginia  Business  Education 
Association,  Richmond.  (Hill) 

2/3/72  —  "Virginia  Vocational  Education  Reporting  System"  meeting  of  the 
state  supervisory  staff  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Richmond. 
(Oliver  and  Vivekananthan) 

5/12/72  —  "Progress  Report-VEEP"  meeting  of  the  state  supervisory  staff 
of  Agricultural  Education,  Blacksburg.  (Oliver) 

6/21/72  —  "Virginia  Vocational  Education  Reporting  System"  meeting  of 
the  state  supervisory  staff  in  Distributive  Education,  Harrisonburg. 
(Oliver) 


Regional 

7/28-30/71  —  "Developing  a  Statewide  Evaluation  System  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education"  Southern  Research  Conference  in  Agricultural 
Education,  Clemson,  South  Carolina.  (Hill) 

11/7-10/71  —  "The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Reporting  Requirements  for 
Vocational  Education."    Southern  States  Council  on  Educational 
Research  and  Statistics,  Jackson,  Mississippi.     (Oliver  and 
Vivekananthan) 
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National 

6/14-16/72  —  "Meeting  the  Needs  of  Students  with  Improved  Behavioral 
Objectives"  annual  conference  of  the  National  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Teachers  of  Agriculture,  Murf reesboro ,  Tennessee. 
(Elson) 


Other  Meetings  Attended 

9/3-7/71  —  American  Psychological  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Hill 
and  Vivekananthan) 

11/30-12/3/71  —  Amer  ican  Vocational  Association  Pre-session  on  Research. 
Portland,  Oregon.  (Oliver) 

12/3-8/71  —  American  Vocational  Association  and  meetings  of  affiliated 
organizations,  Portland,  Oregon.     (Oliver  and  Elson) 

4/3-5/72  —  American  Educational  Research  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
(Hill) 

4/6-7/72  —  National  Council  on  Measurement  in  Education,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
(Hill) 

5/10-12/72  —  Virginia  Educational  Research  Association,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia.  (Hill) 

6/13-16/72  ~  Regional  Seminar/Workshop  on  Women  in  the  World  of  Work, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  (Oliver) 

Publications  and  Publicity 

Journal  Articles   

"Evaluation  of  Instructional  Programs"  Agricultural  Education  News. 
Vol.  Ill-,  No.  5,  January  1972.     p.  5.  (Staff) 

"Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project"  Virginia  Vocational  Education 

Association  News.    Vol.  XXIV,  No.  3,  February  1972.     pp.  12-16.  (Staff) 

"New  Vocational  Education  Reporting  System"  Public  Education  in  Virginia. 
Vol.  8,  No.  2,  Summer  1972.    pp.  13-14.  (Staff) 

"Improving  Vocational  Education  in  Virginia"  article  submitted  for 
publication  in  the  Virginia  Journal  of  Education.  (Staff) 

"Writing  Behavioral  Objectives  Doesn»t  Have  to  be  So  Hard"  article  submitted 
for  publication  in  the  Agricultural  Education  Magazine.  (Hill) 
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Publications 

An  Evaluation  System  for  Vocational  Education  in  Virginia^    Ju.iy,  1971. 
(summary  of  accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  plans  for 
fiscal  year  1972) 

Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project >    April  1972.     (a  document  for 
limited  distribution) 

VEEP,     (in  press)  (a  fold-out  document  for  wide  distribution) 

"Virginia  Vocational  Education  Reporting  System  TEACHER'S  GUIDE." 
(a  guide  to  the  use  of  VERS) 

Radio  and  Press  Releases 

Three  tapes  were  made  for  statewide  distribution  to  radio  stations. 
The  over-all  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  project  were  discussed  on 
the  first  tape.    The  micro-  and  macro-subsystems  were  topics  for  the 
second  and  third  tapes »  respectively. 

Articles  were  submitted  through  VPI&SU  Information  Services  for 
distribution  to  newspapers  throughout  the  state.    The  articles  were 
related  to  the  Advisory  Committee  meetings,  teacher  workshops,  and 
activities  of  the  staff. 


PROJECTED  PLANS  FOR  FISCAl.  YEAR  1973 

Macro-subsystem 

Vocational  Education  Reporting  System       VERS  will  be  implemented  statewide 
in  all  school  divisions  during  the  1972-73  academic  year.    Either  project  staff 
members  or  Carl  Jorgensen,  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education  Research  aid 
Statistical  Information,  State  Department  of  Education,  or  both,  will  explain 
the  system  to  the  vocational  teachers  at  each  of  the  five  vocational  service 
summer  conferences.    Also  area  meetings  will  be  held  with  the  local  coordinators 
who  have  been  appointed  in  each  of  the  school  divisions.     Copies  of  the 
"Virginia  Vocational  Education  Reporting  System  TEACHER'S  GUIDE"  will  be 
provided  to  each  vocational  teacher  in  the  state. 

As  a  continuation  of  the  field  test  of  VERS,  a  follow-up  of  all  vocational 
students  completing  a  vocational  program  and  terminating  or  graduating  from 
the  16  pilot  schools  will  be  conducted  in  October.    After  analysis  of  the 
data  and  procedures  have  been  completed,  revision  will  be  made  in  preparation 
for  implementation  of  the  statewide  follow-up  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Planning  Component       The  supply-demand  model  for  the  planning  system  will 
be  developed  a:id  relevant  variables  delineated.     Input  data,  in  addition  to 
VERS  data,  will  be  described  and  sources  of  the  data  explored. 

Micro-subsystem 

Program  Effectiveness       The  second  session  of  the  1972  workshop  will  be 
held  the  first  two  weeks  of  August  for  agricultural  education  teachers.    Dr.  Hill 
and  the  GRA's  will  check  and  revise  the  units  of  instruction  written  by  the 
teachers  participating  in  the  1972  workshops.    Meetings,  individually  and  in 
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groups,  will  be  held  with  the  workshop  teachers  as  they  continue  their  work  of 
developing  the  second  unit  of  inst^'uction  in  the  fall  and  early  winter. 

Work  will  continue  on  the  development  of  instrumentation  to  measure 
job  success.    Correspondence  began  during  fiscal  year  1972  with  Dr.  Jerome  Moss, 
Director  of  the  Minnesota  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  concerning  this  work. 
His  assistance  should  facilitate  this  effort. 

Process-Product  Component        Identification  of  important  variables  and 
the  development  of  a  system  to  provide  data  about  these  variables  will  be 
of  first  priority  as  work  begins  on  this  most  important  component  during 
fiscal  year  1973.    Materials  developed  in  the  Program  Effectiveness  Component 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  Process-Product  information  system. 

Cost-Effectiveness  Component       Work  will  continue  in  gathering  information 
from  the  literature.    This  component  cannot  be  fully  implemented  until  data 
from  the  Program  Effectiveness  and  Process-Product  Components  are  available. 

Staffing 

One  of  the  graduate  research  assistants  will  be  completing  his  residency 
on  campus  at  the  end  of  the  second  summer  session.    His  position  will  be 
filled  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.     It  is  hoped  that  funding  will  be 
available  to  increase  the  number  of  GRA's  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Advisory  Committee 

Plans  cal.-  for  one  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  November  and  a 
second  meeting  in  May.    The  seventh  member,  with  expertise  in  sampling  techniques, 
will  be  added  to  the  committee  before  the  November  meeting. 

State  Staff 

The  appointment  of  Carl  Jorgensen  as  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education 
Research  and  Statistical  Information  v7ill  relieve  the  project  staff  of  much  of 
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the  administrative  responsibilities  related  to  VERS.    The  staff  will  continue 
to  meet  with  him  and  assist  him  in  improving  and  up-dating  VERS. 

Several  meetings  are  anticipated  to  be  held  with  the  five  state  supervisors 
and  their  staffs  in  relation  to  the  planning  component  of  the  macro-subsystem 
and  to  all  components  of  the  micro-subsystem. 
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SUMMARY  PAGE 

The  project  which  is  described  in  this  report  was  concerned  with  providing 
work  orientation  to  legally  blind  and  perceptually  handicapped  students  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.    Here,  a  selected  group  of  students  were  exposed  to  the  world  of 
work,  through  series  of  structured  field  trips  which  were  followed  by  individual 
and  group  counseling  sessions.   Because  the  students  were  able  to  observe  many 
people  invilved  in  different  types  of  work  on  a  "first  hand"  basis  in  various 
service  and  industrial  organizations,  it  was  possible  to  use  the  project  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  clarification  of  the  students'  future  vocational  plans. 

Students  learned  much  about  the  world  of  work  and,  on  the  basis  of  the 
data  which  was  collected,  were  able  to  clarify  their  own  vocational  objectives 
to  an  appreciable  extent.   Similarly  data  collected  about  the  operation  of  the 
project  provides  the  basis,  despite  limitations  in  the  project's  scope.  Information 
gathered  can  be  used  to  set  up  an  on-going  statewide  project  which  should  be 
broader  and  more  effective  because  of  the  knowledge  gained  from  this  limited 
pilot  effort. 
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BACKGROUND 


In  developing  this  prc/ject  of  v/ork  orientation  for  visually  and  pGrccptuaily 
handicapped  junior  high  school  studer*ts,  a  number  of  considerations  were  evident- 
First,  of  all,  the  students  were  to  come  primarily  from  the  Fox  Middle  School  in 
Hartford*    This  wql  done  for  two  reasons:  the  concentration  of  youngsters  with 
visual  problems,  and  the  amenability  of  the  age  range  to  the  program. 

Next,  this  project  was  developed  because  the  nature  of  the  visual  and/or 
perceptual  handicap  placed  youngsters  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  it  came  to 
learning  about  jobs  and  the  world  of  wOik  in  general.   Finally,  for  the  most  part  the 
students  had  little,  if  any,  exposure  to  different  types  of  work  or  to  real  life  working 
conditions.   Consequently,  this  program  was  developed  as  one  method  to  alleviate 
the  problem. 

OBTECTIVES 

The  development  of  the  project  did  not  contemplate  the  construction  of  behavioral 
objectives,   limited  program  information  mandated  that  a  series  of  program  objectives 
v/ould  serve  instead.    Thus,  the  final  project  objectives  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  student  will  be  able  to  choose  three  jobs  that  he  has  been  exposed  zo 
and  will  describe  each  job  to  the  satisfaction  of  qualified  job  counselor. 

2.  Each  student  will  be  able  to  determine  which  of  a  series  of  organizations  are 
industrial  in  nature  and  which  are  service  in  nature. 
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3.  Each  studenL  will,  upon  coniploi;-.n  ov  ihc  training  progrom,  dosciibu  futaio 
vocational  plans  according  to  acceptable  standards  for  his  age,  grade,  ^ 
experience  level  and  impairment. 

a.  Goal  statements  will  bo  cvaluQied  for  relevance  and  completeness 
by  a  trained  job  counselor. 

b.  Where  the  statement  seems  inappropriate,  concrete  plans  will  be 
made  for  follow-up  counseling  ser-vices. 

4.  The  student  will  have  a  more  appropriate  understanding  of  what  he  can  and 
can't  do  in  the  world  of  work.   Appropriateness  will  be  judged  by  the  student's 
record  and  capacity. 

5.  Each  student  will  be  exposed  to  several  blind  people  at  work.  They  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  react  to  these  people.  To  fulfill  this  objective,  students 
verbal  statements  will  be  rated  on  a  five  point  scale. 

6.  Students  will  be  asked  to  evaluate  the  program  in  terms  of  specific  usefulness 
to  him. 

OPERATIONS 

The  project  was  adminis-cered  by  Mr.  Fred  P.  Schuman  who  made  all  arrangements 
for  the  trips  and  for  the  follov/  up  activities.   Mr.  Richard  Clancy,  Supervisor, 
of  the  Hartford  Special  Education  Depariment  served  as  the  titular  Project 
Director. 

The  primary  vehicle  for  the  program  was  the  organization  and  conduct  of  field 
trip  student  exposures.   On  these  trips  which  would  include  industrial  concerns  and 
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service  orgdnizations  /  an  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  exposure  of  the  siiudunts 
to  various  people  at  work  and  to  tlie  different  kinds  of  work  which  they  wcie  doing. 
While  this  was  a  very  basic  procedure  it  was  something  that  hod  not  been  done  in 
Hartford  for  visually  impaired  youngsters.   For  these  youngsters/  exposures  of  this 
kind  were  virtually  non-exista:;t. 

The  Project  Adminstrator  was  responsible  for  arranging  and  leading  field  trips  • 
Upon  the  completion  of  a  contact,  the  Project  Administrator  would  make  a  preliminary 
tour  of  the  host's  facilities.   This  was  done  to  evaluate  its  speclfc  usefulness  to  a 
given  group  of  students.   The  basis  for  selecting  hosts  was  the  desires  and  interests 
of  the  students. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  program,  the  Administrator  arranged  a  talk  for  the  students 
by  counselors  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind.    This  talk  was  built  around  an  initial  questionnaire  which  had 
been  developed  primarily  to  determine  each  student's  awareness  of  the  services  which 
v/ere  available,  and  their  own  feelings  about  their  impairment.   A  copy  of  this 
questionnaire  is  contained  in  the  appendix. 

To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  several  visits  the  Project  Administrator  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Fleck,  a  qualified  job  counselor  .vho  was  to  evaluate  the  program,  worked 
out  a  system  whereby  the  students  were  given  a  quostionnoiro  which  had  been  designed 
to  measure  project  objectives.    Hero  it  was  the  hope  that  students  v/ould  take  home  the 
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.questionnaire  and  have  their  parents  help  them  to  answer  the  qvcs'Lons.   This  w.hs 
done  not  only  to  elicit  answers  to  the  questions  but  to  determine  how  interested 
the  parents  wore  in  their  child's  situation  and  in  the  program  as  well.  Question- 
naires which  were  not  filled  out  in  the  home  were  retained  by  the  Project  Adminis- 
trator who  would  then  interview  each  student  to  get  the  necessary  information. 
Elicited  materials  were  then  evaluated  by  Mr.  Fleck  and  Mr.  Schuman,  in  terms 
of  the  stated  objectives. 


EVALUATION 

1 .  The  students  were  generally  unable  \o  meet  the  first  objective.   Only  one 
of  the  students  attempted  to  answer  the  related  question  in 'the  intended  manner, 
it  seemed  quite  possible  that  this  was  beyond  the  ability  of  each  student.  While 
it  seemed  quite  likely  that  each  student  had  at  least  an  inkling  of  what  the  visited 
jobs  consist  of,  these  youngsters  were  unable  to  verbalize  their  th->ughts  on  paper. 

2.  The  secund  objective  was  achieved  since  each  student  con^    .y  labeled  all 
five  organizations  • 

3 .  Objective  three  met  with  a  reported  high  level  of  success  and  also  with  some 
degree  of  disappointment.   Several  of  the  students  stated  objectives  that  were  quite 
reasonable  and  clear;  one  honestly  said  he  did  not  know;  but  two  others  still  want 
to  be  ball  players.   These  two  students  are  quite  immature.   Hopefully,  their  plans 
will  change  over  the  next  few  years,  as  as  to  become  more  meaningful. 

4.  Probably  much  the  same  situation  holds  for  the  fourth  objective  as  did  for  the 
third;  most  of  the  students  had  very  good  answers;  two  again  showed  their  immaturity 
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at  Ihis  time  and  fu'-thcr  couricclirig  will  be  required  to  reach  a  realistic  level  of 
self  undors landing. 

5*       The  fifth  objective  met  with  four  fours  and  a  five,  with  five  being  the  highest 
score.   Here  the  objective  was  accomplished. 

6.      Finally/  each  student  commented  on  the  program.  All  stated  that  they  enjoyed 
it  and  felt  that  they  had  learned  something /  while  the  majori^/  of  them  wished  for 
additional  field  trips  experiences. 

CONCLUSION'S 

In  general ,  the  project  was  designed  so  that  the  students  would  gain  certain 
job  and  vocational  information.  We  were  not  very  succesful.  While  all  of  the 
students  were  able  to  verbalize  some  extended  knowledge  here,  very  little  of  "he 
information  was  maintained.   Part  of  the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  counselors  of 
the  blind  tended  to  talk  at  a  level  above  these  youngsters.  Youngsters  who  were  not 
attuned  to  the  specific  presentation  did  not  pay  attention  to  what  was  being  said. 
While  follow  up  interviews  v/ere  used  by  the  Project  Administrator  to  re  transmit  the 
information  again,  it  v/as  felt  that  all  too  little  of  it  was  actually  absorbed.   It  must 
be  pointed  out  that  before  the  first  interviev/s,  the  students  had  virtually  no  exposure 
to  the  world  of  work.   Thus^even  if  an  average  of  20%  of  the  information  was  picked 
up  by  the  students ,  this  in  itself  was  a  marked  improvement. 
Specific  recommendations  included: 

1.      There  should  have  been  more  contact  between  the  Project  Adn-.inistratov,  the 
Tield  Work  Supervisor,  the  Rehabili  tation  Counselor,  and  the  Teacher  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped.  Regular  meetings  at  set  intervals  should  be  scheduled ♦ 


The  fact  that  girls  wcr*^  dropped  froiT*  the  prcgrum  poinii;  oul  cin  orcu  loi 
further  study.    Perhops  girl:  should  be  in  a  separate  program  or  an  approwc!i 
aimed  at  a  higher  grade  level  might  be  more  effective.   Determining  the  proper 
group  mix  for  a  project  such  as  this  is  an  area  for  further  research. 

The  Project  Administrator  felt  a  strong  need  for  more  extensive  supervision. 
The  information  that  the  students  were  supposed  to  receive  from  the  State 
Board  for  the  Blind  Staff  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  students  if  they 
were  able  to  put  it  to  use.   It  is  recommended  that  further  effort  be  applied 
in  finding  an  efficient  method  to  transmit  this  information  to  the  student  and  to 
see  that  he  can  utilize  it. 

Because  this  program  has  been  quite  beneficial  to  the  students,  it  is 
recommended  that  this  program  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  bigger  and  broader 
program  on  a  statewide  level. 
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in  tho  HcUlfO'^d  oioa? 
Whot      a  job  dor^c:r-p'-on? 
What  ir^  a  t/^lKh»g  boo5:? 

VViuit  is  tho  r.-oin-oi  of  tiil'-.^^g  :>ooks  in  l;hc  ITc^rtford  area? 

W'liOu  i^  Ih:  Bo^ircl  of  l/.luc:r»txon  for  the  nUnd? 

What  .'jcrvioo.';  do  thoy  offer? 

\V:icra  arc  they  located? 

What  is  the  AFB? 

Wiiot  sorvico5;  do  they  off  or? 

Where  are  they  located? 


S(/8 


:.:v:v.-.-  i"-  ■  '  v--  v/Ul.  !hr  .dfl  o/ yo.,r  ::arcnL^;. 

1  vov  ■•.  v-.-..  :.v.r.i  o:    ^ood  to  nr.^  cIcjcVV-o  ^--rn  u  '-y. 

ihO  job. 

ond  ^v;ih  ....  T  U  M...y    v  yr-:c--y\:.\  o:-c;c.ni>:;u:v.)S: 
CAi'3:-'Vi:;j.. 

WTiC; 

iCel  you  f'r-\  v.o'  c'o'f  Vv^iy? 

4.  What  .:ro  yon  futu-  .■oc.^:o:.aI  pJnn.  /  v.h.^t  ku>d  of  ^vork  v.o;:lc!  yc:r  )i!:o  vo  C*.? 

5.  Whet  v  :..  y:.'r  ro..;L-.  :.  ic  ^:.     emu  s;       /  O^cl  Lhoy  n.ot-.ntc  you  yo:r'.;v.:y 
or  did  iu;-v  lum  you  <v'r? 

G.  Ilcnv  do  you  rocl  aboui:  tl-.o  program?   Did  it  help  you?   Hov,  /  Hov.-  cc.Jci  -...v- 
made  it  britlcr? 

7.  riec.50  c}K.'c)-.  the  plr-ccH  that  vou  visited  or.  o  jnombcr  of  the  pro-ocl  grov.p. 
CHAN  DUVM 

iiAKTroRD  iiorrinTAT.  (.':■! /:3XY)  : 
I] AKlTORD  UnC-.iC-- -CAL  Cr,r>:TER  ^ 
IRM  .  .  •  \ 

m:.  SINAI  IlO:5;-lTAL  .  I 

TRATT  AND  WITJX^vHY  iViACIUNr.  TOOL  1 
PR'V CT  A.^^  D  WnnWTV  S>.IAT,f.  TOOL  | 

•niKTi^iJiPiiONi:  co;v:iv\NY  ■  I 

STATi:  CAinroL  •  •  | 

STAfCADYN):  I 

uKivrusiTY  or  co.yx.  I 
wnc  '  i 


AiMf:\v::;.:  pac:;: 


.\'Ar-/r;:  V/...Y. 


2.   I  - 


<'  ... 


I  -  J 


ivii'.cit'ncn . 


o.:  It  ::oi-.-;co.   I  v;o-u:''a"c  like  SUinrlyiio. .  .  .1  dor.';  l.:.':'- 


4.   SiKjitr:  -  ri.iy  Ivi-l 


5.  ?v'.oilva*cO 


6..  I  IVi'Qd  Ihc.  profjrdHi  -  vory  cocJ. 


7.  AoLna  -  Co-.v..-.7.:;I5.  ~  Chr.ndler  .'.Vans  -  i::ir!:ford  I]o.=;rn!:al  -  IBM  -  )'i--:.t  ^-i-i'-- 
Whitney  Mc:.:.-hl-.v2  '"ool  -  Prali  raid  Whi:.;=.y  Snia?!  Tool  -  The  Tolc-phoi-.r-  Co, 
•Susie  Car.iiol  -  Sta.'Kidyne  -  Uuivcraily  o.'  Conn.  -  WTIC 


i:  -.V  *       *  *  A  -k  A-  >•  •.  •  *  ir  *  *  i:  *  * 


*        *  *  *  A  ^:   *  *   *  *  *  *   A-  *   *  *    *  * 


Coir.i.:-:Mjl.'5  by  W.  Y. 

Hosp;.  ■:  This  U;  vv!i..:l  I  tMrih  about  Hartford  Hospital  -  I  ].lko  the  X-!Jay. .. . 

Why  -  bcciiu.'x;  it  slmv/s  iho  co'.idltioni;  o.C  a  poir.on's  body  and  .•;ho\v.'i 
sign.?  of  nffcjctod  iuogs  and  so  on. 

Pratt  &  V/Minoy  -  I  liko  Pratt  &  Whitney  because  they  are  cxcitlncj  to  see  i!)em 
work.   Wliy,  bccaxtse  thoy  make  a  lot  of  our  equipment  that  wo  u.-.e  in 
different  area  of  work. 

Capey/cH  :  I  like  the;  v/ay       Ml'  he  was  bancr.'.ng  tho  vir.os  with  the  h.!)nin<-'r 

waii  very  good  at  his  work. 


We  worit  on  ."some  very  nice  tz'ips. 
Thank  you  for  the  trips,  Mr.  Schuman 
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Name: 


2 ,    Ai-^  c.K^vi^r 


5 .    Ko  <.\nsv;or 


6.   Ko  o.nsv/cr 


R.'s;:o:'Ji^os  rccordoci  on  Tape 


7.  Aoma  -  CaocvvGll  -  ITaruford  Hospital  -  llai^rord  Regional  Center  -  Mt.  Sinai 
IiOr.pi1.:il  -  Vralt  r.nd  Whitney  Machine  Tool  -  The  Tolophono  Coir.pany  - 
Stale  Capitol  -  S:.una(:yno  -  University  of  Conn.  -  WTIC 


304 


Our  • 


Hln  bio  I*' 


Giij.rir.nco  Connr;elor 
Koi;r;o  B 
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:/  ^  •!  /     '  v.\  ••'j'!:^  .olicoli:      •!  lowv      ii'  .r"^  • 

\V'^T;:<  :;<>      .  v.,,-*'!  r;^  -  ^v  ^  i:  ;  r  i-.l  ::r(\.c;cL<;-  anr!  TV  cumciao,  ;^^i^.o 

I  -  s  -  f.;  -  T  ^  1 

\Vo-!;j:ig  w'l'j  jnnchrw;  boco':r:o  I've  hcid  0/:porioncc  with  motor!:  and  rl- 
Loo::j  i\\  iio:ao.   Rej^a-rr  v;or::  I  Co  -Ml  feel  I  could  woik  at  fi:ring  conii)U.Li-; 

7  WO'.'-'  •jV-C:  to  go  to  Px'nco  Tech  to  loam  n":ore  obour  aulo  rncchanicj;  or 

.m!  wci^i  a  ])liJ!d  j.^in  who  :vor-:  '  CO;^:v;oll  wi!h  clrclo  £;i.ws.  I  WoC  ct^iu. 
ol  his  fil'ill.   I  coiViOl  re:/.,  jbor  wiiO  S.  v/a^;. 

1  onjoyo'!  thr^  progn.nu     he'p^^d  ii^o  undcr.'jJ:and  tlio  lypot:  cT  worl:  pp.oi>l  ■  ■  • 
{hciia  plcicos  we  vir:;Led-   7t  wo.ild  ;;ave  been  boLtor  if  wo  could  have?  ^;t.?i:C"' 
program  soonor  An  the  nc>oo]  y<.\\r. 

Capowel)  -  Chondlor  Tvaof;  -  Hartford  Rocjional  CoiVuor  -  Mt.  Sinnic  ITo.spitP 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Sr^ail  Tool  -  Pratt  &  Whitney  Macliino  Tool  -  The  Tolej^ione 
State  Capitol  =  Stanadyne  -  Un'venoi-ty  of  Conn*  -  WTIC 


SC6 


K.,    'i\m'    R.  G.  "  {Who  nlleii^Scd  3  irips) 

Thc\  L.':;:;  rtr ,  ;i<;  -  V/  :V:: ,  5;juini     h:iva  c«J3o\vcd  the  3  .ot--ud':,nlr;  in 
clof>v.  1^)0  eir'^>/luv^Uy  ;:o  ^5^^  r..,!.«*K:nd  work  oxporioncei;  tbnl.  v/Allbe  avaMrU.i 
to  l;honi  wlion  Uio^^  cojnj)lalo  I':'     ^jchoclinc:.   They  .  ppoarccl  to  find  Iho  trljM 
intcro.sl'uc  cu:  Ihiiir  cjonvorrMil.' v;.i'f.  me  ciftonvard  wore  ayite  anlmotocU  l'?.^- 
Cau.so  the  ■::r.lp.v  worn  .sdiodulc^  for  just  a  fjclect  few,  Ihosr?.  boy$;  wore  imr'c  \o 
fc^-'l  importan!:  v/rJch  is      vArnl  /or  'diora.   In  addition  Mr,  SchuMian'r)  ^ipp-'f^-.h 
cind  ;narjnor  in  worlung  wilh  thcin  lurther  Gmphu;U^od        Xoolliicji  which  in  r>o 
vititl  ibr  ;hoir.o  boy.o .  ^ 

/n/  K4rs.  Rbsenbcjrg 
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1-.:  ,v:i..h<( ;..;:I->i>i.;c:m.i;:«':H);. 
=nvv!;'r.i'o!W>.  <K)N'Ni-:(r:*i(UJT  ooii-:? 


IJoth  v«M  <r;isor  t«nConi.V>r-o-  hoict  rypar  .aM=  a,ouX(1^  Ulco  ))c 


-Up tK  hriU^-vico^r  jporimvo  ^fdoXin-jn  n^Joft       jpvdni'om^  | 
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.V...-  .\o  M-r.T.y  -  hi;:  job  i.'i  lc>  clf''c-)o3"!  tlvo  X-)V:y;: 
\Vi.«y  ycm  ;;'h<.^u.).'rhuV-.!  .«  hi.cOi  ;;;ci!OoT  dii''f^ 


7..  I^- S-    j  ••  X 

'ii  I ihcd    c  n  (16  c-1'  c:  tl*.-;-;::  :.-*  .!-h,ad::tbc5  nc'ioollnig  and  traini^'ic:. 

i  cgi'liinM.  v.-v.rk  c!?:  S:..r.::c  V..5  becau.'je  ortho  s1;rong  gi'aoHV 
'3  .  i  dbiVt  really  ::::o'A' right  r.ov/i^  InaUslrial. 


S.       tokl us  tr.at  w-ricina  In  M-rny  in  q  good  job  and  tlio  v/irk  ii?  duiJ.e  (vc^y.. 


tW  I  foci  thoL  1.'.  p::o'.|rs:Vi  hss  heti-v^d  ir.o  to  ibnriv<i))OUi;  Iho  diKorent  jobs  r-v..:.!:.;.':^:. 
7.  Miiivoi' t  oons  to  ecip^v;eli  |r.c;  Mt..  Hinai  Itospilal.  I  went  to  all  Ptl-erii  . 


Ifccj.  iM'-  ri''>!r.:!!rt  •a5.<--)r  Ibc  dxiv:ct-i'  .  of  Wr,*  Seh uijv :r  licvy  boon  <i 
.rowi.!i*cUp.g  0''ic.  VV..'!:'iiiu  with  yov.n■:f•.;^.or;;  wilh  a  v.ii:uMl  hniidiciip  Qnd  oNpo; 
thc«(.lo  (Ufxcronl  oconp'-lionr  ;-;nr6vyjh  iJic  rnnny  £iold  'cdpK  to  c'liAereri'.:  fnciloi  irr. 
hcjs  providc'd  u  pOH-Uv;  6v'!:lod':  in  tlio  fi-:';rc  for  0)^iP-loyj"Aont. 

*  M.     p.  /if!.';  o:ljoyod  thio  orpcricnco  wry  much  and  i:fis  , 

bocojTSG  move  av..  -'o  ond  luu;  a  bo:/tor  6u>|b6;t  on-  liTc  ohohd  with  his:  hondicc  p. 

it  har;  bt'onJndc-  d  a  fjreat  plop.r.'iro  nfvSt'ilijVJ  ^^»^  S<^v.»-j)on  y/orking  \viLii  ■ 

•  -  ^  .  i 

■     ./c/^I^oni-y^Hadclnd;  ! 
Guidance  epiihpclbr 


G,  -f 

:U-3:  •  e:i,>o  .-ti  'iO-Vi.ivOvr  'yn'.n:  of  •.vof):  in  hiu.i JK-:;rv-u.nd  inck'-'Jiry  li.v^ 

o'v;o:v.  iba..  .jjoliE  ^'O  ]K=rror-nc-d  bv  ci  poir,o2i '.vlll  a  vi-sunJ.  impairmont.  -Very 
:.o.^'r:bly ,  1.-  c-ir-  nov;,  :to  a  dccji"-:'. ,  cot;or:r)5no  v;l'int  kind;;  of  or.iployjnor.v  ho 

.e6n.';idor^b3o  ^ntorc:;?.  v.-on  ishown  in  the  dhr):~r6om:  X-ray  techniques  at 
XiK  nuvilo^dnof^roX^e  anc)  in  coinplstc?  pro^rci«u«ing  at  the  Data  Procpy^lxia 


by:    ivdnn  Enninii  f  # 

Visually  llancli capped 
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-5,     V;:  ;,:)ptit  l;::^  rV.  :io:i  ho  i:^.: 


^   'L  J[*  •  V  V '   i '  • 


Ho  Tiou  iVorir;  "0.0  nr^  Ci^voot'l/Unlfelcir  To 2 


V J 6 1:  cr>    M ,  C  «  r-oy 
Gu i nc 6  C 6u j"! iio'Xovt 
jlburci  ■ 


V  V-- 


.According. :l/  Ih  vintonni  ;JoaM^\.it*U^^  JQ  ^h^^;  =iv:^p6i:l'      Ihi-no  ;vC^^  i-A 

Rcuctiohs  and  comnicnls  in  lhlr5  repo.t  are  b  •      op  iv4t^-Ji  sc4i-iV;i?c:  ts  for 
iliree  :.£udc/.tn  and  tci-i  fficct^i•d  infohiv/.Uo:v  frpi.T  tv/o  o^^         AcI^iitio.Ka  'joii-  u.l: 
infprntatle?,  v/CiS  ,provJ.^^^4by  M    Fi-od  .Schuniun^  I^rojcot  /vclrr.lnislira'ccr. 


5 


- _  * 

V  'I 


t 

si- 


i, 


IC 


Ba;ioi5^on  ^'^rtU^    ^^no;^a/  Avhiglv  in^i!  unvc  p.'k.cl'ucl  rtouro  Input  Lorn 
j^Dfeui;:.^  Cthci rar^£>  i:Acoi-d-  '  ;'Q-ponr>J:)^^  v/Iifch  arc:  tpcnnicrill):  iV-L 

Jdualiy  anxi  in  gr^eit  i^olcril..  Eatjict,  itvwM       bcnefic?  :1  fp  accept  thc^.  d 


Thpuglv  grodt  c  job  ni'-juircznents.  GnS  Job  ridvc-iV*:ri0O5  and 

dbodvqnt.  gcs  is  hot  elcvj-ly  pre?rent,.  th^^  vtion.^  thnt  thcr.p 

sUidents  \vitn^:> cod  people  c.t  v/prk,.  and  broughr^^^^  irnprcsf^ionc  about 


E6t  pKhrnpl^r  V^? 


obscH/Gd  that  (^^^ 


%dUgii  Hcbopkdip^  ''^^G^fe^iS  Dvpad(^  4 

Ipt^^ai^  cntlmsfe  WiDnui  wd\^p 

r^^^i^      Stated  thsw^  ^niX)g»ni:^howcd^ 

v^aftJ-cil  l:6^.i^4n^d^^  reoprted      ^raapbin^^  Waives  viiih 

prc:^£;../ind  1^  5Us§c;sUn^  soiii^  Jyipv^lc:i%o^^  bclag  done  and 

spmcv  aoi:icnc:k  nc^ve  bonp:^Uk4       4P  hp  ^iicrr^   to  the 
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.  :rf>cdn!ij^cfr  ^hcS  oae  has  IQ-  loarn  la  njn.  at :nfi>chlne;  ho  Toloi^d 


I? 

I  - 
f 

t- 
I- 
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A  g\j IDE  Mr  S Wf-W T 0 g  FVALUATI ONl 


SEC-GNO ARY;  VOCATaBNAU 


EOUG'ATilON  PROGRv^'MS  VH 


iQjfekiJdQm^SJ;MiE_D£iPJL._0£_^.0^   

TECHNICAL  EOUCATri  dN:*   STtI tllWA^ttRi  ^00.  ON 

RgS  EAROHV  -P  jvA NN I  NGi  Ji:NO-  jEN/ftliU ATa:QI^^  

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  Vf^ER^IC  S%t.=  ±_ 

PUB  DATE  -  15AUG72  67P. 

■D£5GR!fP^QR^S  -  STATEWIDE  PLANNING:;;  *  PROGRAM 
jEjyiALUWr;!^       ^VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION;  SECONDARY 

'^GRADES:;,  '*GUID£LINES;  ♦STATE  STANDARDS  ; 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT;   »PR06RAM  PLANNING  

:   IDENTvIf.IERS  -  *  OKLAHOMA 


ABSTRACT  -  DISCUSSED  IN  THIS  DOCUMENT 
OKi  &HhMA«^  <;TATg-DIR£CT£Q  APPROACH  TO 


IS 


:E  VALUAmrOiN.:  ^DE  VE LOPED  . C  OOPERATIVELY  BY^  LOCAL 
JfAfUjf^At..  STATE  DEPARTMENT  STAFF  MEMBERS, 
RESEARCH  PERSONNEL,   STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
MEMBERS,  AND  TEACHER  EDUCATORS  AT  {THE 
OKLAHOMA  AND  CENTRAL  STATE  UNIVERSITIES,  THIS 
PVAI  HAT THN  PI  AN  WAS  DESIGNED  WITH  FOUR  


:OBJECTIVES  IN  MIND.  THOSE  OBJECTIVES  WERE: 

(  1)-  TO  PROMOTE  AND  ASSIST  WITH  THE  

IMPROVEMENT  OF  OCCUPATI ONAL  PROGRAMS  AT 
LOCADblVltrr  f  j;)  tO'^^^  STATE 


THE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATiONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
i|DUiQilMyt!Tj+ 

PLANNING  OF  dCCUPAT lONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
idi£¥|%MED:.-  TO  PROVIDE  THE  STATE 


ADVISORY  COUNC IL  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  WITH  EVALUATIVE  DATA 


AND  TECHNICAL 
ON  VOCATIONAL 


AND  TECHNICAL  PROGRAM S>,  AND  (4.)  TO  ASSURE 
ACCnUNtAaiLlTY  Of  FEDERAL  ^AND'^Sf&TE  FUNDS 
ALLOCATED  TO  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 

.PROCESS  include:   (1)  THE  INITIATION  PHASE, 

:>y^^)£;Q:i^tRa%UT'kjN  of  program  FVAt  UAtlON  ^NO-  


SUMMARY  EVALUATIO N  IN STRUMENTS,   (3 )  TEAM 

tvAuUAiiiotMi.j^ii^^ 

t^H'i  Ie Fil  UeH ENK  IPtHAf  £:.i  TfA'BbsrS;?;  A^  :MMP,IIE 
appended.  (SN) 


i 


I 


^f;5K^^^*'*T0^  HEALTH; 
iOUCATIOMAWtLMM 
it?'"  Of  tDUCATIOM 

OUCtD  CXACTLYrAS  RCCCIVCO 'FflOM- 
«RSOHOR  OROANlziTlwil  OWC^ 

S^Si!Ii?5^?®/^^  NCC£SSAWLY 
CATION fOSinON ORWUCV.  "    '  ' 


A  GUIDE  FOR  StATE  WlbE  EVALUATION  OF  SECONDARY 
VdCATldNAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  OKLAHOMA 


By 


Joan  G^^^^ 
iWilliamuW^^  ^iSteyehsoh 


\ 


^yaiuSiM^^U^ 

_        iDiyision  ^of:^ 
Oklaho^ 

-  Stillwater^AC^  "  ^^^^ 


ERJC  t 


PREFACE 


AVith  incrrased  e^^ 

levels,  the  Oklahoma  State  pepartrheht  of  Vputlcmat  arid  technical  Education  has 
conMhtrated  ite  efforts  to  the  acsouhtabn^^^^^ 

utilizing  the^resouroK  of  the  bivisi 
iha-Mfed/emphasis  ih  this  ar^ 

tlosely  with  Dr.  Francis  Tuttle,  State  Director  of  Vocational  arid  Tedinical  :Education, 
(Btablished  the  Ev« 

y«s  changed     the  Division  6lf;  R wearch^  Planning;  and  ^Evaluatii^^^ 

The-materlal  Mco 
of  !»c»hdar^^ 
\the?$everaj^itLeth<^^^ 
that:  are  cri^itedjsto  i^^ 
»ww»cbri$idefl^ler  m 

thef«afe<lirectedj^ 
•fxirpp«?;(based 
;|pca^  tMchers^  ^ 
andiCwtraT- S^^^ 

pbjectivity  {siparatlgtv  #!$u^ 
jsvaiMidqmins^^ 
be  jMri$id|f(^^^  i 
;^Opmr  within^  a^ 
i(5)i^v!|§'%);  H-i$  feltithatiithi^ 

An  ad^^^^^         effprtf  wfl}:  !be?  niade  |p  fjxovidei  for  those  - 

iiMimih|strators  6f^ 


eric: 


r 


Ralph      Ro»,  Ck)ordi^ 
iEvaluatiQii  Un^^^ 

^D^v^$^on  of  RMsarc^^  Pianhjng^ 

and  E^liiati^^^^^ 
Stata^^De^m 
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t 


T^e 'Of^Cbrittnts 


Eyaiuitiohi  J^^^^^^^  v  ,  i  ,  .  ;     .  .  i  : 

ixpiiiMtipn  of  Pr^  .  i  .:  i  ,  ^  ;  , 

VocatiofMi'Ey^  .  .  . 

0  Evaluation  of  Secondary  VocaVK>hal  Programs 
il.  Th«  Eyaluatlcm  Prootss;;  ;  .  ;  .  .  .  .  . 
A;   Phpie  One  -  The  Ink^^^^^  .  . 

B.  Phaie  Two  -  PiWibution  of  Program 
Summary  E^luatibn  finstrumiinti  .. 

C.  PhM  Three -         Evaluations  . 
0.   Phiie  Four  •  Synthesb  Phne  .  .  .  . 
E.    Phiim  Five  r  :Reflrienfi«n 


■  «r  -i- 


e>. 


Vlftto  M^^  J  .  .  .  , 

TlwiTeam  tClMirmah-  *  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ;  .  •  v  •  • 

Why  ShouldrEvaluati^^  ; 

Criteria  for  Program  Review .  .  .     ,     .  .  ,  .  . 

;$(m||lesStU(^^  ,  .  .  .  ^  J  .  .  .  .  . 

-  _     -  "_.r     -_:_     ~_^    -'._-_  - 

Estimated  Totti  Number  of  Secondary  Programs  by  Division  and 
Number  to  be  Evaluated  During  1972-73  i  \.  .  .  .  . 

By  County  Evaluation  Schedule  fpi'  School  Year  72-73  >  .  ,  . 

SUptuiryjlEwrtuat^^  ^  .  .  ,  .  .  . 

Sujprtla^rffti^^  ...... 

Program  Evaluation  Questionnaire    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 
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EVALUATION  UNit  OBJECTIVES 


Thg  Ewij^tiofr  Uhft 
Evaiuatlon;  It  to^^  b^  cf  VcM^tjonai  f 

Eckijntipn  is:^^ 
coordirMiting?«ilreyaluati^ 
Eraiuatipn  IJr^^^^ 

1i   '  To  prom^ote  and  Msi^ 

,Fr(9gNms  at 
.ii      To  provide  the  SttteiD^ 
with  the  necessary  data  upq^ 
programs  nn  bei  bai^ 
3i     To  provide  the  State  Advisory  Council  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
fEducationswid^^^ 

4;       To  eMSUj%fB(^^ 

programs  of  occupational  education. 


ERIC- 


EXPI^NATlQN  dff  PRQGlA^ 


Ongoing  vocational  programs  listed  in  th«  seven  categories  below  that  ar«  hot  in  the 
Special  Program  cl«n(ificatioh:sha|i  be  e^^^ 
assin  the 

icpnititutS:theyWh6^ 

it    yoatiqhal  AgriMituiv^^^^E^^^ 
H<Mmef^o6hqmia^^E^ 
trade  and  Industrial  Eduoitioh 
technical  Educatiort; 
Businm^^  OffiM^^^^ 
fbistrilNit 
HMlth^O<xut»^ 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


'ExemplifvtfVdcitidM 


ixefnplafy.progftm 
waluated  by  an  outside  aiwlgr  («»t  wnn^ 
supervision  of  the  programs),  the:  E\«luat^ 

Exemplary  Programs  in  contracting  with  an  outside  agency  for  evaluation  of  exemplary 
programs  and  in  supportive  activities.  A  preliminary  report  of  the  evaluation  of  exemplary 
pfP9'ams  mult  te^^ 


Special  Vocational  Programs 


Due  tOi^the  fuhdihg 
^il  fc*  conducted  yw^^^^ 

or  Project  Directors  who  are  charged  with  the  supervision  of  these  proyams  until  such 
time  as  the  evaluation  of  Special  Prograrns  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  Evaluation 
Unit.  This  assistance  would  be  in  the  forni  of  developing  evaluation  instruments  and  serving 
>&n  evaifMtipn  t(|»m&  tig  f^Ibw^t^farerc^ 
iP!*99!in||?anc^^^ 
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11^  Coppcratlvt  Voatibhiil  fEdtiat^^^ 

2.  C?6ordjr*ittd  Vp«t^^^  (PVE f ) 

3;  Eximptory  Prograim 

4>  pinkivantaged  jmd  Hm^ 
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li   EVALUATlpN  OF  SEWNDARY  VpC/VripNAt  PROGRAM^ 

WHAT  PROVISIONS  IN  THE  STATE  PUN  ARE  GIVEN  FOR  EVALUATING 
PROGRAMS?^  V 

A;    Part  I  •  Sedjon  1\5i  Prograo^  statesKin  paH^^^  tfie  State  Bm^  ; 

of  Education^^^t^^ 

yocatipnah  j 
vocational  c^^^  | 
year,  ^Hiis  a/aluati^  | 

related;  to  iHis^p^^^         such  as  ad^^  | 
-  ^vp^tic^aj^  V    ;Vy  ,  | 


^  >   iFa^fifie^  ^ 
46i^  St^^nt^f^t^ 


f-- 

I 


-  Ai    Ptese  One  •  TKe -IhitlationiiPKa^ 

:  A  Stife-birectiai  Mcthod^i^^tferjg^  Vbcatidnal 

J  Pfdyamsim^O                                                   the  fojlpw^^^^ 

^  -  e^ 

^  V    ?  "  4-     Vafidatipn      ;e>^luat!^  iH^i^jir^^  i|i^9h:  nBscarc^  (gHot 


5;  Sejecticm 

6.  Seli^ionra^ 

7.  ^imtatipn  of^ 
as  Objective 

;fc  ^fyaiuation^zp 

Vixati^^^r^i^ 

^Pt^  ^  Team  E^fuatlons;  imcjudevij  ^^1^1 
t(^-yisit;  and 

theii^cherkan^ 

^ctlons^yn  f^rmmeiribei^ 
r^iqujd  CO 
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the  ieam(s)^  fsi^  t6^#6viae  ct^^  ^to^^theXSup^^ 
mdjor  sij^^n^^^ 
^^hpoj>sjte;:Ef(^ 

submitted 
erohbmji^  u^fui;^ 
(^it#^iai  with  nhe^^ 
fetwwn  ilocal  da^^^ 

fiprms^^  6^^^  n'he?  Iqral)|tete^ 

foliowHijf)  6h?the^^^ 

of  ithe  tpmi  and;  ^teachw^  gnniM^  criteria^     xfie  S^^ 
qUestignna^^^^^ 

bet?w?th^^^  #|ef:^t^n^^ 

opltetfw^fhjp^^ 

Eyaltiat^^^^ 

rta|e!npriji$^^^^ 

thmsf^imev^^  After  cafefuj 

stuf ^  ain  i^cfS^  Is^afafted^ 

{EyaiuatiqmO^^^ 
Dirc^tp^^ 

iPhase  Five  -  gefiriw^^  of  evaluafipn 

inj^rttmOT^^  jhe 
fefirlemw^ 
system^will^^^^^ 

\Sie:|Sumi^  "  ' 
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1: 


tWhOr^WiUHSen/e?6ri^ 

Sjtater  ;su perVjsprr  f epre^iriti ng^  the;  yaripus  djy[sjpn^  of  ypcationa j  and'  tecRhjcal 
educatioh^ 


Thej:n"eamV  Chairm 

The  dutiwfof^^^^^ 
ladmirijrtfat^^ 

direct  l^back  to  the  :sup^  the  ^program  yjsitatibn;  sUmmarm^^^ 

Unit;     /  -       •    '  ■■  '    '    /  •  ■ '  '^^  ■  •^  ' 

(NOTE:  iSKoUld  :t^^ 
||it5ther^mS  1^^^ 


MhVf^SHouldlfEv^litatidnjBe^ 


-  f 


Eyiruatiph  is  important  tp^^^^^ 
l|M^ams  in  meeU  ^tedi  pfc^i^^  iA^^gfM€|s^roc^^ 

^fid^pj^ecti^^w 

iit^^hMocaliii^lfe    ^  -_ 


|i  ^ 
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lit. 


8^ 


ibi    Harik  ofdem 

Ifeaprpgram 
the  pfpgfam 

*  Rank  d^^^^^ 
wocatipna) 


r 

i 


DlViSIOfi^Of  RESEARCH^lRl^ 

EVALUATION  UNIT  ^  - 


STUDENT  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT 


^SchMl:;Cpfier 
iNarhe 

Program  Code 
Name; 


000111222 
Stevenson  ^Hi^is  S^ 

Auto  •Mechanics  * 


V  .  .  i  ...^  .  .  .  ,  -  DESCRIPTION  - 

TQt#L.  GRADUATp^^^ 

;GM^lMT|S=^V/\li^lii 
Graduates.=em 

GraduatesKempId^  non?relatedi  o^^ 
GraduatMF«i 

GraauiM  wppioy^fepi^^^ 


^g0A0g;^C?is3Np^^ 

Graduatesrc^^ 
Graduatess^^^ 

iGf4duatei;;te  : 
Graduates  ;not<im^^ 


UNKNOWN 

;ip^pout;;e^^ 

RETENTION 
PRODUCT  INDEX 


School  Year 


71-72 


,  SCHOOL  STATE 
NUMBER  PERCENT  PERCENT 


19 

52.8. 

30.9 

11 

61.1 

57.0 

9 

81.8 

66.7 

2 

18.2 

27.3 
3.7 

7 

38.9 

V:  2.3 
43.0 

2 
1 

28.6 
14.3 

41;1 
19.0 

4 

57.1 

27.6 
.6 

11.7 

5 
2 

40.0 

10.4 
14.6 

50,0 
.67 


Total  Graduates  ipercerit^.^  f^^^  Student  Dropout 
.percentages  are  based  on  cbmpletion  card  returns  only. 

Graduates  Available  for  Placertient  percentages  and  Graduates 
;Nbta^vailable\ lfor5Emplovment  7peli^^^^ 
respective  sub^tegory  are  tNised  on;  follow 
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BV^iCOUNTY 
EVALUATION  SCHEDULE  FOR 
SCHOOL  YEAR  ^ 
72-73 


Counties: 


iPusRmatafia^ipi^^ 

?Cf|l|ii(&nuan<fc^ 


Couritits;: 

iHaste 
^Ha^e^ 

i§»^ri^H;i,^^^^ 
UMM^fwifeHjli^^ 
y^^S^^i^ 
IDoUgiMs^^H;^ 


I-  -  f 


1 9""  A 


SUMMARY  EVAtUAtidN^ 
QUESTiONNArRE 


\  ^Name  of 
Name;^pf 

iNaiw  of ^  Program^ 
bate 


64-72 


7378 
79-80 


INStRUCTiONS 


of  his  program.  Readf^ach-questi^  carefully  and  check  THIS 
{QUECTiONNAiREMUS^BE^RETl^  -r^ 

IflatingjScafe  :  v  ^ 

^    ^  iSelov^^iy^ 


3: 


4th§r^i6hMliv  >i  ^  >  ^^^^r  C^iC^^,^ 

r^jai^:^^6m^^^  1-  ^  r 

>S^^  sup^ 

pi^namWp^e^^  . 

"Stitl^  isupftvi^^ 
!^nancpw^ 

iHifc  ifeifeheg  ^^^^  jthe  j|>ersOTal? 

qUa|fijMfton^  <^  l^aftvi0e^t^^ 
abjiit^  tgileid;4org^^ 


ii 

il 

il 

M 

0 

1  ? 
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7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 


14, 
15. 

16. 


17. 
1& 


19. 


20^ 


The  ybcatiohal  teacher(s)  has  the  hecesnry 
background  oiF  related  work  experience  .  .  .  . 

The  vocational  teacher  participates  in  school 
activities  (youth  organization  meetings,  etc.)  I  . 

Ttwiyocatiohal^te 


w^iiphal  teach 


-•i 


Pnlfypcatb 

a;  plan  of  opntinuouf  eyaluatipn  for  prograrm 

lim|)f^em  ^ckyelpp^^  iCin-hpuse 

JValuiiHc^ 


13.  pij^ 

^^^iniin^  isocioecof^ 


studeni|  ^  i  V 


~1*K  =• 


th$^  State  i^um  i^  stod^^f^  ^ourNpar^^ 

Tlw^jria^ 
^tie|!»a;  %iv^;1voc^^ 

afwi/  of -in^  ph^gnam^     •  >  ^  Z  . 

^e^re>^oW|am 


m 

|23 

it 

m 

-  ^  t 

1  ! 

r 

'  .  i 

?  ,  t 

:  - 1 

:  J 

^  -  f 

t  -} 

I 

:  _ 

L  ^ 

^-  ^ 

,  : 

;  ^ 

Z  I 

H-  ; : 

: 

^-  ^ 

I  : 

:  -  S 

i 

5-  = 

5  f 

21. 
22, 
23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 

30. 


The  ^vocational  teacher  ha$  ;i^^  and  ijses 
supplertiiw  t  . 


33. 


^34; 


J35i 


yocttional  teacher  se^^^  effective  nuterials 
and  rewuites  .  \:  .  .  V  .  ^  .  ;  .  .1  . 


yoMtioriaJ  tea^ 
ihstructjpjMp 

The  yocaVibnal;  teacher  uses  the  ihstructiohal 

iTMiterials  i^f(^  ^ ^,  .  ^     .  ^  .  ^ 


luate?  andp^l^ 
are  iprwlc^  ^. 

The:  VpMtional:^p^^^ 
to  be  §^ 

Adequate  the 

v<)^ti6nlih^Mhe 


iaimSo^^ 


^  The^vocMio^ 
^qulstipn 


32: 


y^atiohaliiteac^ 
with  t  i^lf^^ 

^fj^ipna^ 

felatedif§  •  ^       ^  ^; 

jAireili^n^^t^^^ 

^fhr  fid^    i^ommjtte^^  r^   ^as^  ^t|rpu|^ 
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36. 

37. 
38. 
39. 

m 

41; 


42. 


44. 
45. 
•46. 
47i 
48. 
49; 

ISO. 


{nformative^mate^^^^ 
vocational  program . 


Ihfprmatjo^^ 

Stuctent$i:f^  intcrwt,  ahd^ 

abiiitV:yior'to  -\ 

Gmdmiot  Is  a^pail  pip  ife^ 
Guidanpe     a;  p«^^ 

{|upite i:m  the  r .  ..^  7  ^  ^ 

^n^^lec^id^ali^ 
ai^adequl^ 

of  ite ipHHo  ... 


'^^ja^iaisAfl^ 

Sufficient  funds  are  made  available  when  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment  is  needed.  .  .  .  . 

aiffici?^^^^ 
repN|l«¥to  liroif  ^^^^ 

I^O'V^atiextt^^^ 

the  program  .  .  .  .  .  i  i  i  .  .  .  i  .  .  . 

to.  what  extent  is  the  equipment  modern,  and 
representative  of  that  being  used  In  industries 

rfei««nfitiye=B^^  .  .  .  .  ^  .  v 

^l^ipmintl^ 
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5 

0 

}  I  I 

n 

--  ' 

}  -I 

:  — - 

I-  ' 

i  t 

I  ^ 

I  : 

!"  1 

,^ 

^  __: 

"  f 

-  r-"-^^^3 

i  % 

'{-"\ 

i  1  ' 

i_  - 

I- 

>-t  - 
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51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 

55. 
56. 

58. 
50. 
60. 

61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


the  classroom  and/or  shop  is  orckrty  incl  attractivt 
and  provides  an  example  of  good  hotiseketping 

There  is  an  organized  plan  for  the  placement  of 
graduates  seeking  emolovment  .  .  . 


The  teacher  assists  graduates  in  finding  job 
opportunities  . 


Itvm  Ir  an 
students  SN 

cpmptetjpri 


•  --•  ,i  ♦ 


Tlie  teacher  assists  students  in  finding  job- 
opportunities  (prior  to  program  bompietidh)  .  . 

Infdnna|im;j^ 

status  of  former  sftidents  .  .  .  .  ..  .  .  ..  .  ^. 

The  vocational  teacher (s)  sponsors  a  youth 
organization    in   which    students   plan  1Sie> 

o^hjzition  and  .-  .  . 


A  majority  of  the  total  class  are  members  of  the 
youth  organization .  .  .     .  .  .     ^.  .  .  T.. 

Clubmeetings  are  held  regularly  with  students 
conducting  the  proceedings    .  .  i  ..  .  . 

Committees  are  formed  and  make  cohtritxitlons  to 
the  5im|r««(^^t^^^^  youth  brgahization, 

school,  and  community .  .     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Opportunity  for  ail  members  to  serve  on 

iwfflmitte  ls^^  .  .  .  \, 

To  yvhatzexteni^^^^ 

dist^d^^lidiirtjtea^^  .  i  ,  .  .  .  ., 

The  ciub  enriches  the  instructional  proigram  in  the 
attainment  of  the  primary  program  o^ectives  . 

List  any  outstanding  honors  or  achievements  of  the 
organization  for  this  school  year  .  .  .  . 
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SUMMARY  EVALUATION  QUESTICNNAIRE 


(y^ibeipw  any 


ERJC 


a 


%ig9?Jtiohs  on;  TO 


;PI2E/i^E  READ^CAREFUULY 


A|sjstan(»^y^^ 

:2i      I  n  orcfer  to  answer  equipment 
heecfted 

caj^jogs  6r^pdi#  Tq^l:  of  f aHKec^ipn^ 

and^wnt^^  t^^ 
: :  inntiiat-tW^ 

'  3  ^     ^Su^Sni  5^^  for 

V ^      ife  tegt  that :s^^ 

of  srralf  c^^^^  ffetf^iftemVofeewiW^ 

reroidscan^^^ 

shiw^  Valuer  of 

alj;i^ipment^i^^^ 

5j  pe^^md^^ 

equip^rtt^  (^^^  t^^fvaju^^^ 
i  ^q^ipmeni 

-  ^  ; ^  ^  ^^^  . 

.  -  ,  jbivisionMC^ 

Viand|i|^^^^ 
^Statf?^p^^^ 
,  _    andrl^f}m  . 

INoteli  jl^t^^^^^  (neMT  proginMm        tHe  teacher  MOT 

^SPPtiCA^  r 


if- 


If- 


19 


QUlSTIONNAiRE 


Natne  6f"ScHo6li 


Name  of  TeacKen 


Name  qfr  Pro 
bate  


JNSTRUCTIONS 

a^issihstrumOTtsisitdjbe 

of  shiii^^^  THIS 


SUretlESaSiCTlbNI 


1i 


'What*twas;#"e^^^ 


^NsniVER: 


Oil 
02 

mi 

04 

05; 

06 
•07^ 
08 
09 
10 
11 
12 
13 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


;$j00S6r;tle« 
$101  ■-  $200 
$201  ^  $300 
$301  -  $400 
$401  -  $500 
$501  -  $600 
$601  -  $700 
$701  -  $800 
$801  -  $900 
$901  -  $1000 
$1001  -  $1100 
$1101  ^  $1200 
$120fi^  $1300j 
$1301  ^  $1400 


$1501  '$1500 
$1601  -  $1700 
$1701  ^  $1800 
$1801  -  $1900 
$1901  ^  $2000 


21  $2001  -  $2100 

22  $2101  -  $2200 

23  $2201  -  $2300 

24  $2301  .  $2400 

25  $2401  -  $2500 

26  $2501  •  $3000 

27  $3001  •  $3500 

28  $3501  •  $4000 
129^  $*)01}^l$4500 
130i^»i»Mll^$5000r 

311  i$5«)1^J$5500^ 
32   $5501  >-$6000 
;33f^$(500l!f^$6500. 

34  $6501  -  $7000 

35  $7001  -  $7500 

36  $7501  •  $8000 

37  $8001  -  $8500 

38  $8501  •  $9000 

39  $9001  •  $9500 

41:  Not  applicable 


2. 


What vv»  itKe  i'^tal  a 
lJiMgl0!fiMil>^^  f 
services,  etc.) 


ANSWER: 


343 


01  None 

02  0  -  $50 

03  $51  -  $100 

04  $101  •  $200 

05  $201  •  $300 

06  $301  •  $400 

07  $401  •  $500 

08  $501  •  $600 

09  $601  •  $700 

10  $701  -  $800 

11  $801  •  $1000 


12  $1001  $1500 

13  $1501  -  $2000 

14  $2001  -  $3000 

15  $3001  -  $4000 

16  $4001  •  $5000 

17  $5001  •  $6000 

18  $6001  -  $7000 

19  $7001  $8000 

20  $800r  ^  $9000 

21  $9001;  $10,000 

22  ?$;l0;001pJabowi 

23  INol^J^SppMb^  . 


20: 


tEQUIPMEN-niSECTigN; 


'r^wVieqU  ip^^^  {smai  I  iequ  Ipmeht,  jiarge 
etci)}:in  your  vo 


ANSWER: 


M 

02 

03= 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

^OJ 

11 

12 

m 

14 

^5i 


tess  than  '$1  Off- 

i$idi?^i266j 

#201?  ;<$4Q03 
$40lF  r  $606; 

f$6ol-^i86o; 
$8bt  -  $iob6 

$1001^  $1200 
$1201  ^ 


$1600 
$1800 
$2000 

#22TO£ 
$2400 

I$2401i^4l260b; 


$1601 
$1801 
$2001 


$2601  •  $2800 


16 

n 

18 
19 
2b 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


$28bi 

$3001 

$320i 

$3401 

$3601 

$38011 

$4001 

$4201 

$44bl 

$4601 

$4801 

$5001 

$55bl 

$6001 

Not  api 


$3000 
$3200 

;|346b 
$3600 

:$386p^ 

$4000 
$4200 
$4400 
$4600 

$48bb 
$^obo 

$5500 

$6obb 

up 

licable; 


4^  rnSlipatf^tKe^^ 

if  it  is  needed.)  ^  ^  v      -   .  ^ .  ' 


ANSWER: 


—01  $1 
02  $1 

mM 

DO  or  less 

ol^4^6b? 

21  4 

22  1 

04  $3 

05  $4 

06  $5 

01  -  $300 

o|vl$4db> 

01  :-  $500 
01  -  $600 

23 
24 
25 
26 

fOf 

08  $71 

09  $8 
lb  $9 

31  -  $700 

bi  -  $8bb 

Di  -  $900 
Di  -  $1000 

27 

28  ; 
29 

11  $11 

12  $1 

13  $i: 

14  $i: 

DOl  -  $1100 
101  ^  $1200 
201  -  $1300 

3or  $i4ob 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

15  $1- 

16  $1! 

17  $i( 

18  $V 

»01  ^  $1500 
5bi  -  $1600 
301  -  $1700 

35 

36  : 

37  1 

19  $11 

20  $11 

701  -  $1800 
301  -  $1900 
Joi  -  $2000 

38  1 

39  I 
4b  ! 
4l 

$2001  ^  $2100 
$2101  ^  $2200 

;$228l&t|2360? 
$2301  '  $2400 
i24Qi?ii25bO' 
$2501  -  $3000 
$3001  r  $350b 
;$Soi- 14000 
;4|500s 

$5001  -  $5^00 
$5501  •  $6000 
$6001  -  $6500 
J#5ati:$7(»6 
$7001  5 :$750b 
$7&0^fi  ?  :$8b0p^ 
$8001  •  $85bb 
$85bl  •  .$9000 
$9001  •  $950b 
$9501  -  lip 
Not  applicable 
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i 

i 


5. 


ANSWER: 


01 
02 
03 
04 

:C6: 
..06 
07 
:08i 
09; 
10 
tf 
12 
.13! 
14 
15 
16 
17 
VI8 
19 
2b 
21 
22 
23 


$100  or 
$101  -  $300 
$301  ^  $500 
$501  r  $700 
$701  -  $900 
$901  -  $1100 
$1101  -  $1300 
$1301  -  $1500 
$1561  -  $1700 


$1901  -  $2100 
$2101  -  $2400 
$2401  T  $2700 
$2701  -  $3000 
$3001  T  $3500 
$3501  -  $4000 
>JW00lHj$4W)df 
j450ll&Sl|>Wft 
j||K)1f  ^l$55Mi 
$5501  •  $6000 
$6001  -  $6500 
^!^B501iA-$7b60i 
$7001  -  $7500 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

4b 

41 
42 
43 
44 

m 


$75bl  ^ 
$8001  • 
$8501- 

f$9odr  ? 

$9501  ^ 

$ib;ooi 

$10,501 

$ii.obr 

$11,501 

$12,001 

$13,001 

$15,001 

$18,001 

$22,001 

il528,OWi 

$36,001 

$46,001 

$56,001 

$66;ool 

$76,001 
$86.0bl 
$96,001, 


$8000 
$8500 
$9000 
$950b 
$10,000 

-  $1 0.50b 
^  $11,000 

^  $ii.50b 

$12,000 

^  $i3;oop 

-  $15,000 
$18,000 

•  $22,000 
^  $28,000 

i#36;bodi 

-  $46;000 
'■  $56,000 

-  $66.0bb 

-  $76,000 

•  $86,000 

-  $96,000 
siabover 


FACItlT-Y  SECTION 


ANSWER: 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


1972 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

4  966? 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

i960 

1959 

1958 


tospresent 

-  1971 

-  1970 

-  1969 

-  1968 

^  1967  * 

-  1966 
^  1965 

-  1964 

-  1963 

-  1962 

-  1961 

-  1960 
^  1959 


15  1957  ^  1958 

16  ^9te 

^I7f  5ia55i^?i^56^ 

18  1954  r  1955 

19  1953:^1954 

20  1952  -  1953 

21  1951  -  1952 

22  1950  -  1951 

23  1945  -  1949 

24  1940  ■■  1944 

25  1930  -  1939 

26  i1^;  ^  Vj929; 

27  Prior  to  1920 


7.      What  is  the  present  condition  of  your  facilities? 


ANSWER: 


01  Excellent 

02  Good 

03  F^ir 

04  Poor 


ERJC 


its- 
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8; 


is  tXe  totai 


ANSWER: 


iSTAFKfSECTION: 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
.08 
09 
l6i 

11 

12 

15 

 J 


1200  Sqi f  ti  iofr  ,16;  4001;  ^  4200, 

^201^  ^44pQr  17  4201  •  4400 

1401  -  1600  18  4401  -  4600 

1601  -  1800  19  4601  •  4800 

1801  ^  2000  20  4801  •  5000 

2001  -  2200  21  5001  -  5300 

2201  ^  2400  22  5301  ^  560C 

2401  -  2600  23  5601  -  5900 

2601  -  2800  24  5901  -  6200 

2801  -  30bo  25  6201  -  6500 

300i  -  3200  26  6501  ^  7000 

3201  -  3400  27  ^tm '  WoO: 

3401  •  3600  .  28  7501  -  8000 

3601  -  3800  29  8001  up 

:3801;-  4000r  .  ^'  ' 


9:      'How  mah^y  Ve^^^^ 


ANSWER: 


10. 


ANSWER: 


01  Less  than  qhe  year 

02  One  year 

03  Two  years 

04  Three  years 

05  Foiir  years 

06  Five  Veal's 
Q7  (^ix;|/ear|i 
08  Seven  years 
Q9  Eight  years 

10  Nine  Veal's 

11  ten  years 


12 

13 

4^ 

15 
1(B 
17 
18 
Mi 
20 
21 
22 


lEleyenj^yeafst 
T^ilye^Veire^ 

ip0rtienKyears? 
i  Fifteen  years 
Sixteen  years 

[Siventeeniiyears^^ 


!E[ghte(BMiyears. 
Nineteen  years 
TwentvhyMw^^ 
Twen^ionevor  more  years 


you 


in  your  present  positipri? 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
df> 
07 
08 
09 
10 
11 


Less  than  one  year 
^  year 
J;  Veare 
f  years 
Four  years 
FiveiyeaB 
Six  years 
j^yehnyeaR: 
Eight  years 
Nine  years 
fieri  ^eaj%: 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Eleven  years 
Tyvelye  years 
Thirteen  years 
;F6ui||en 
lifteOT-^eare 
Sixteen  years 
Seyenteep  years 
Eighteen  years 
(Nineteen)  iyeafs 
Twenty  years 

Twentyrpne:  ^  more  yeal^i 
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11; 


empbyment^  jP^^ 

which  iyq^^  :  . 

ANSWER:     "Oil  This  Veaiv  04;  im  ^  " 

'05  cMbreHtha 


Oil  TOsjtyeafr 


12;  wa«^the^^^ 


MSWER: 


01?  Whm^eatr 
02:  ^One^^ye^ 


(05  f Mpf e  tfian  th  ree  Veir?^^399^ 


13. 


-r 


Indicate  the;^h|g^^^ 

•  02;  i^sw^ 

BUSINESS  RELATIONS  SECfiON  J  ^ 

—               ANSWER:      01    One  11  Eleven 

^                                02   Tvvp  #21  tWvii 

'^^^  Pjree:  THifteeni 

04  Uglrp  M  f  ourteeri; 

06  Six  16   Sixteen  -  Twenty 

07  Seven  i#  T\wfit^5one^r^^ 

08  Eight  i18i 

09  Nine  i19r  fliortvlohe  -  ^ifty 
•                                  10  Teh  J(8  4Non§  ^  / 

•  2Tt  iNM^PPi^^^^^ 

Ho%mfnYiempl6^^^^ 
Inquired  abpu 

year.                  :  ^  " 


15. 


ANSWER: 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 


One 
two 


Four 
Five 
Six  ^ 


10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


ten 

Eleven 

twefye; 

IrHi^teen 

poMlteeti 

Fifteen  or  more. 


Not  applicable 
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16:     Vp^P}  fgraduatiohr  jfromi  fHighr^Mfr  of 
ic6Wpletion:offpost^secondatYlieducati6ri>4W^ 
enro!le^|hayelas^^^ 


ANSWER:: 


:01' 
02 
03 
04 
05 
•06* 


10%  -  20% 
21%  -  30% 
31%  -  40% 
^41%?  -  5096^ 
51%  -  60% 
61%  -  70% 


07  71%  •  80%  " 

08  81%  -90% 
0?   91%  -  100% 
10  Npne 

4^  'Npr  appjica^^ 


17. 


ia 


What  iperoffl^^^^ 

all  seniorsi  and  caicuiate  percentage)        -  -  ;  - 


ANSWER: 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 


0%  -  10% 
11%  -  20% 
21%  -  30% 
31%  -  40% 
41%  -50% 


06 
07 
08 
09 
10 


51%  •  60% 
61%  -  7  0% 
71%  -  80% 
81%  •  90% 
91%  -  100% 


Hdwiman^tifniK^^^ 

firms  with  your  class?  >   "       ^  t  - 


ANSWER: 


m 

02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 


Twice 


times 
times 
Five  times 
Six  times 
Seven  times 
Eight  times 


PIStRiCt  SUPERVISORY  VISITS 


iNinejitimesi 
ip  ten  times 

11  Eleven  times 

12  Twelve  tinies 

ijSl  ?rhi^^^ 

^t^i  ^^urt§|natii^^ 

45}  Fift<jen  or  moi'e  times 

16   Noriit  l'- 

^17^  "NoLappiicabie 


19. 


tjowftmah^^ 
9r*lafepr*|roornpam 

.;-i,->  /m;;— .  Do  not  count  contest  or  P. 1.  meetings.) 


ANSWER 


01 
02 
03 
04 

05 
06 


price 
Twice 

times 
tirriiK 

Sixttimw 


07 
08- 
09 
10 

ri 

12 


li^atH^ORGANnz^fioiyis 


timw 

jEight\tim& 

-Nine  tjme^^^ 
Teh  times 
None 

Nidt  applicable 


20.      Circle  the  appropriate 
organizations:  ' 


dumber,  if  you 


e  one  of  the  following 


ANSWER:      01  eDECA>  t^i^if^irt 

02  RF^vj-Futur^iiFlr^ 

04  ^JC/^^^  S^at^^^^ 

i05;  4FHA^  "i  ;Ffltdri06iflfem^^^^^^  :  - 

.     06  None 
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^  PREFACE 

ife'  Second  Aiinuid  S^uaUon^^  on lyocatiorial  and  Technical 

Educati^^    blS?dJup»n  e)^^ 
VAyclojwdHby^^^^^ 

ipecififf^componc^  SorSx  specific  $(Mir(^  of 

jnfpfmation^  ™  .    ,  _  :  - 

nlic  jRorida  Su^^  ttuncil  on  VocatioriiU  and  t^^        Education  was  established  by  the  State 

Boifd  for  yocatiorial  Education  for^^^^  of  Section  1 04  (b)  6f  the  Vbcationil  Act  6t  1963,  as  amchded 
by  the  Y?caU^^^^  •  ' 

Ihe^Counci^^^ 

la^r,  edui^^i^^  - 

Kbjoir  resix)nsibUit^^^^ 

.     -  .  \-  . 

ll\     To  adwse  theiSj^ 

2:     To  equate  vcKational  ed^  and  activitjes-and  publl^^      distribute  the  r^UIts 

,Awof,\  ^ 

3.     to  prepare  and^su  "M,  S.  Gomims^^  of 

:Edu(^tionVah^^^^^ 

4i    Tb  cqn^^^^^^  one  meeting  cach;yc^^^^^  expresryiev|«5  concern^ 

'^xatioiud  >   .^^^  .  ^  .        ^  ^..^  _ 

The?  C^^^^  arid  itlw  Rorida. State. 

Unive^^  comitfunity-j 
yocaUo^^^  .  . 

Ajs^cW  debt  of^g 
^Educiton^ 

Uvisibri  q^^  Swonda^fEducato 
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lliis^riport^it  directed  to  t^^^ 

Education  and  iu  mpective  Divisibm^  the  t^nl  puUic/thie 

UUted  rSlatH  Comriii^^ 

Although  some  pf^the  re^ohtnWndatlonscdfKem  opcratbn  ofm  educational  institutions 

imd  the  Departnieht  of 

stafT  to  coordinate  and  im^^enKnt  the  recomi^^      deemed  to  be  appropriate  and  timely  by  the  Bdard: 

IV  Council- te^^^       that  the  total  program  of  vpcaiional-teduiictd  education  h^^^  a  rapid  rate  in 

t^rins  of  the  qiiidi^^^  of  projparo  an<9  the  num^^  Ihis  .is  reflected  in  Appendix 

C->-'^mmary  pf^&ate  Ck>al  Accomplisimient^**  Tlib         Md  iniphnrenK 

proihunitis  durin  i;;ur|^  mewi^  p^e  of  Florida,  and  tl^ 

professional  leadership  at  th^ 

vigoroitt  leadtnMpin  devdo^ 

It  should  be  pointed  out»  however,  that  there  are  stiiNiiumy  umiiet'needs  fi^  vocational  education.  ^ 
cdnsefvati%tttimate;  at  least  30  peiceiit  more  high  school  students  need  to  develop  occupational  skills,  adults 
need^to  leim  he^  old  skills^  additional  diMdvaiitM^  need 

traifUng,  and  funds  areiheeded:  to  M 

;enactediml970md  1971  by  theRcd^^^  ^ 


The  foBbwing  rec^ 
evaluatiohcstudia  dbne^M 
Flo^rida  ^Slatr 

infbrtritim^^^ 

T(Mhhkil1md  Adidt'E^^  T 

11ieUrS;P^ 
an  ad:h(K  cdihr^ 
tHoid  gMls  for  oDuricil^^^^ 
underekh  of  the  thTM^e^^ 

found  in  the  appoidices.  ^    ^     ^  . 


iERlC, 


COtMOL  REC0MMENDA11ONS 


Giill:  BakmtkmshoiUfoaaonihesimlstxbmdp^ 

A.    Th€  CouAcg  submits  the  following  recommendatkms  pertaininf  to  vocatkNid  guidarxe.  (Appendix  B-l, 


1.  Ttmx  work  experience  pfognmi  foe  counselors  be  smpleniented  in  conjunction  witK  Hr^s  mff 
development  and  in-iervice  proyams  so  that  counsdors  may  relate  Ibetter  to  on^he^job  iciMties. 

2.  Th^i  more  reliable  information  rtfMding  labor  market  supply  and  demand  be  used  in  vocational 
fuidance. 

3.  That  occupational  orienutkm  courses  be  ofleted  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools* 

4.  lhat  adequate  funds  be  made  available  so  that  comprehensive  vocational  guidance  programs  can 
become  operational* 

Vocational  piidance  in  Florida  remains  pr&nariiy  unchanged  from  last  year.  IMs  is  not  to  condemn  aU 
that  is  being  dorie  however.  A  review  of  plans  under  development,  niot  programs,  legislation,  and  the 
vmk  of  rnany  individuaU  indicates  that  prpgrm  is  being  m^ 

Hans  have  been  mack  to  reduce.the  couneelor  pupU^^^^  utilise  para-professionals,  develop  better 
training  protramst  and  supply  vdcitkmd  f^  a  united 

eflort  to  ihake  the  program  effective. 

B.  The  Counca  submiu  the  following  recommendations  relating  to  cost-benefit  analysts  of 
vocational-technical  programsXAppendix  »*2) 

1 .  That  development  of  program  budget  and  cost  accounting  systems  be  continued  and  tt  Jie  earliest 
possible  date  fully  implemented  on  a  stairMSfide  basts.  The  system  must  become  operatktial  before 
accurate  cost-benefit  studies  can  be  condticted. 

2.  That  n  cost^effecUveness  analysis  of  vocatk>nal-technical  programs  be  perfo  tned  at  the  secondary 
and  post-secondary  levels.  One  objective  should  be  to  contrast  the  ecMiomk:  efficiency  of 
programs  by  level. 

3.  Tliat  cost-benefit  ratkM  in  social  and  private  rates  of  return  of  vocational-technical  education 
programs  be  coupled  with  subjective  evaluations  to  seive  as  input  dau  for  decision  making. 

4.  That  the  findingi  of  the  "^t-Benefit  Analysis  of  Occupational  Training  Programs''  be  provided 
guidance  counselors  in  Florida's  educational  institutions. 

Hie  findingi  of  this  study  can  become  valuable  counseling  tools  by  providing  prospective  studenU 
advance  information  about  the  relative  monetary  value  of  various  vdcational«techh<cal  education 
programs. 

Pirogress  has  occurred  during  the  1970-71  school  year  in  the  development  of  program  budget  and  cost 
accounting  systems  by  Sute  level  sdminUtrators.  The  Diviskm  of  Cbmmunity  Colleges  and  the  Division 
of  Vocational,  Technkal  and  Adult  Education  have  completed  a  model  for  cost  analysis  and  it  is  being 
experimentally  implemented,  'ihe  Division  of  VocatkMial,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  is  participating 
in  a  national  cost  accounting  project  that  will  develop  cost  analyses  of  vocational-technical  education  in 
three  counties  and  one  community-junior  college.  The  Bureau  of  Finance  ot  the  Department  of 
E<hication  is  developing  a  progranH>riented  buc^t  and  accounting  system  that  is  to  be  experimentally 
parallel  to  existing  accounting  systems  in  selected  districU  during  1971-73. 

C.  The  Council  recommends  that  conununity^junior  colleges,  area  vocational-technical  centers,  and 
comprehensive  hifh  schools  provide  placement  and  follow-up  services  for  studenU  enrolled  in 

.  occupatkmal  programs. 
(AppendU  B-l,  B-3  a<,  D) 

The  nujority  of  placements  from  vocational-technical  education  programs  are  made  Uirough  teacher 
referrals,  and  many  are  made  independentiy  by  the  student  themselves.  Central  placement  offices  should 


Goal  II:    Evaluation  should  focus  upon  the  effectiveness  \Ath  yMch  people  aid  their  needs  are  sensed 


A.     The  Council  submits  the  following  recommendatiom  pertaining  to  community-junior  college 
vocational-technical  progranis  for  the  disadvantaged.  (Appendix  B-3a) 

1 .  Community -junior  colleges  should  define  their  role  in  serving  disadvantaged  persons. 

Of  the  ten  colleges  studied,  one  had  a  clear  picture  of  its  role  in  serving  the  disadvantaged  that  was 
easily  and  consistently  vocalized  by  various  members  of  the  staff.  At  five  other  colleges  the 
interviewer  was  able  to  obtain  a  statement  tnat  had  reasonable  consistency.  At  the  remaining  four» 
the  role  could  not  be  vocali/cd  by  the  persons  interviewed. 

2.  Conununity-junior  colleges  should  include  representation  from  among  disadvantaged  groups  to 
assist  in  recruiting  disadvantaged  persons  into  programs  specifically  developed  to  meet  their  needs. 

What  is  needed  are  persons  who  can  effectively  communicate  with  the  targot  group.  Hiring  of 
Black  or  Qiban  or  Indian  or  Chicano,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  recruiting  purposes  can  be  effective  if 
the  person  chosen  does  not  too  closely  fit  the  institution's  mold.  On  the  other  hand»care  must  be 
taken  to  select  someone  who  will  not  alienate  the  faculty. 

3.  Cbmmunity^junior  colleges  should  expand  the  utilization  of  tests  and  techniques  that  replicate 
occupatioiial  performance  requirements  in  placing  students  in  appropriate  programs. 

Ihe  idea  of  "^hands  on**  placement  techniques  is  to  evaluate  the  low  achiever  under  circumstances 
that  are  relevant  and  non-threatening.  It  has  been  found  that  many  disadvantaged  persons  are 
deterred  from  enrolling  in  occupational  piograms  when  they  have  to  take  formal  tests. 

4.  Community-junior  colleges  should  offer  compensatory  programs  on  an  optional  basis  and  expand 
learning  laboratory  facilities. 

Some  investigations  have  shown  that  students  who  refused  or  avoided  remedial  studies  not  only 
have  done  as  well  as  or  better  than  the  ones  who  had  taken  them  but  also  have  taken  one  semester 
less  to  accomplish  their  goals.  No  studies  have  been  found  to  substantiate  that  students  who  have 
taken  remedial  studies  have  done  better  than  students  who  have  refused  them. 

Counselors  interviewed  were  in  agreement  that  in  many  cases  the  loss  of  time  and  loss  of 
self-concept  by  students  from  having  to  take  these  courses  offset  the  good  they  produce. 

These  arguments  do  not  justify  eliminating  these  programs.  Undoubtedly,  some  students  who  take 
them  and  succeed  would  not  have  succeeded  without  them.  The  expansion  of  learning  laboratories 
should  be  of  value  to  the  student  wlio  elects  a  compensatory  progran;,  as  well  as  the  disadvantaged 
person  who  does  not. 

5.  Conununity-junior  colleges  should  develop  on-going  product  assessments  of  their  programs  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  students. 

The  word  "programs'*  means  much  more  than  special  courses  of  study.  It  is  important  to  compare 
the  progress  of  disadvantaged  students  who  are  being  tutored  with  those  using  learning 
laboratories,  those  receiWng  counseling  services  with  those  enrolled  in  regular  programs.  Progress 
will  depend  on  valid,  objective  evaluation. 

6.  Community-junior  colleges  should  expand  the  orientation  given  general  faculty  and  staff  in  special 
characteristics  and  needs  of  disadvantaged  students. 

On  most  campuses  surveyed,  concern  and  action  were  concentrated  in  the  counseling  staff  and  a 
few  faculty  members  who  had  been  specifically  assigned  in  remedial  areas. 

7.  Community^junior  colleges  should  provide  policies  and  procedures  for  assessing  student  skills, 
competencies,  and  understandings  prior  to  errollment,  as  a  basis  for  determining  level  of  course 
entry. 

This  problem  continues  to  be  an  area  of  concern,  although  several  schools  have  begun  to  deal  with 
this  problem  by  issuing  certificates  that  show  hours  of  training  completed  when  students  are 
forced  to  drop  out.  Where  appropriate,  students  receive  credit  for  work  completed  when  they 
re-enter  a  program.  One  school  was  found  to  give  credit  by  examination. 
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Another  technique  worthy  of  special  mention  was  developed  by  one  community-junior  college: 
the  institution  offered  a  one*year  certificate  program  in  conjunction  with  the  county  operated 
vocational'technical  center.  Students  take  their  job  courses  at  the  vocational  center  and  their 
academic  courses  ut  the  college. 

8.  Community*junior  colleges  should  determine  why  a  larger  n  imber  of  disadvantaged  individuals  do 
not  attend  community-junior  colleges  and  implement  procedures  to  eliminate  those  reasons. 

As  an  example,  the  percentage  of  Blacks  in  grades  7>12  in  ten  selected  community*junior  college 
districts  was  22  percent.  The  percentage  of  Blacks  attending  community-  junior  colleges  in  these 
ten  districts  was  1 1  percent. 

The  Council  submits  the  following  recommendations  pertaining  to  vocational-technical  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  in  area  vocational>technical  centers.  (Appendix  B-3b) 

1.  Area  vocational-technical  centers  should  establish  criteria  and  procedures  for  identifying 
disadvantaged  students  and  familiarize  local  educators  with  the  criteria. 

2.  Area  vocational-technical  centers  should  determine  why  more  disadvantaged  persons  do  not  attend 
area  vocational-technical  centers  and  implement  effective  methods  for  recruiting  disadvantaged 
persons  needing  occupational  education. 

Many  disadvantaged  persons  need  assistance  in  understanding  what  occupational  education 
opportunities  are  available  and  how  they  can  utilize  these  for  their  personal  benefit  and  the  benefit 
of  their  communities. 


3.  Area  vocational-technical  centers  should  determine  v/hy  individuals  drop  out  of  programs  before 
completing  their  training  program. 

4.  Area  vocational-technical  centers  should  improve  existing  programs  for  upgrading  the  performance 
of  staff  in  the  use  of  remedial  methods  and  techniques  for  working  with  disadvantaged  students. 

Guidance  personnel,  administrators,  and  staff  at  all  centers  studied  stated  that  they  need  additional 
training  if  they  are  to  help  resolve  problems  of  disadvantaged  students  and  prevent  students  from 
leaving  school  before  they  obtain  the  education  and  training  necessary  to  secure  and  hold 
satisfactory  jobs. 

The  Council  submits  the  following  recommendations  pertaining  to  high  school  vocational-technical 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

1.  High  schools  should  develop  realistic  goals  and  policies  relevant  to  the  occupational  education 
needs  of  disadvantaged  students.  (Appendix  B-Jc) 

Investigation  has  shown  that  most  high  schools  do  not  have  well  defined  goals  and  policies  relevant 
to  disadvantaged  students.  Rorida's  apparent  commitment  to  meeting  the  occupational  education 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  as  specified  in  the  Florida  State  Plan  for  the  AdnMstration  of 
Vocational  Education  and  in  recent  State  legislation,  cannot  be  realized  until  educational 
institutions  develop  and  implement  realistic  goals  and  policies  and  administrators  and  teachers 
adopt  positive  attitudes  toward  the  disadvantaged. 

2.  High  schools  should  become  committed  to  effective  recruitment  of  disadvantaged  students, 
including  those  who  have  interrupted  their  education,  into  vocational-technical  education  programs 
designed  to  meet  their  occupational  education  needs. 

The  majority  of  materials  utilized  for  recruitment  and  orientation  presentations  to  students  in 
junior  high  and  high  schools  appeal  to  students  who  either  come  from  middle-class  homes  or  are 
middle-class  oriented.  On-site  observations  and  interviews  have  shown  that  many  disadvantaged 
students  are  not  very  interested  in  the  vocational  programs. 

3.  High  schools  should  use  learning  potential  tests  for  guidance  purposes  only  and  not  as  screening 


Such  tests  are  culturally  biased  toward  disadvantaged  persons  and  tend  to  limit  the  opportunities 


for  disadvantaged  persons  to  participate  in  certain  occupational  programs  for  which  they  are 
otherwise  qiwlificd.  Personalized  face-to-face,  ''cultural  fair"  tests  for  appraisal  of  the 
disadvantaged  student's  learning  potential  in  actual  or  simulated  learning  situations  are  more  valid 
when  assessing  the  learning  potential  of  the  disadvantaged. 

4.     High  schools  should  serve  as  referral  agencies  in  ananging  for  their  disadvantaged  students  to 
receive  basic  health  care  that  is  not  provided  by  parents  or  guardians. 

By  informing  students  of  the  services  and  assistance  available  through  existing  agencies  and  by 
providing  necessary  coordination,  schools  can  help  their  disadvantaged  students  receive  needed 
physical  examinations,  dental  care,  and  adequate  nutrition. 

D.  The  Council  recommends  that  traiaiag  programs  for  blue-collar  technicians,  skilled,  and  semi-skilled 
trades  be  expanded:  that  semi-professional,  white-collar  technicians  and  clerical  training  be  continued  at 
the  present  level  and  that  continuous  evaluation  be  made  of  the  employment  demand  for  the  various 
occupational  classifications. 

Information  collected  by  surveys  and  interviews  conducted  in  selected  industries  indicates  that 
vocational-technical  education  programs  do  not  produce  enough  blue-collar  technicians,  skilled 
tradesmen  and  semi-skilled  tradesmen,  and  that  the  current  number  of  students  in  training  for 
white-collar  technicians  and  clerical  positions  is  meeting  current  employment  demands. 

E.  The  Council  recommends  that  minority  groups  persons  be  recruited  into  clerical,  skilled,  and  semi-skilled 
trade  programs.  (Appendix  B4) 

Representatives  of  industry  and  business  have  stated  that  vocational-technical  education  should  assist 
inoustry  and  business  in  meeting  Equal  Opportunity  Commission  requirements. 


The  Council  recommends  that  an  updated  "Directory  of  Vocational  Curriculums**  be  furnished  on  an 
annual  basis  to  all  industiies  as  listed  in  the  Rorida  Directory  of  Industries  or  as  listed  in  some  other 
appropriate  directoiy,  (Appendix  B4) 

Distribution  of  these  directories  to  business  and  industrial  firms  would  help  representatives  of  business 
and  industry  become  aware  of  the  vocational-technical  programs  that  are  in  operation,  help  business  and 
industry  find  trained  employees,  and  help  graduates  of  vocational-technical  programs  find  employment. 

The  Council  recommends  that  alternate  quarter-study,  quarter-work  or  semester-study,  semester-work 
cooperative  programs  be  expanded  in  the  post-secondary  occupational  programs.  (Appendix  B4) 

The  Council  recommends  that  resources  be  provided  for  developing  and  implementing  a  comprehensive, 
intensified,  public  information  program  for  occupational  education.  (Appendix  B-1 ,  fr-3,  B-4,  D) 

Many  local.  State  and  National  commissions  and  councils,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  have  stated  that 
the  poor  image  of  vocational  education  in  many  persons'  minds  prevents  vocational  education  from 
serving  its  purpose  effectively.  The  National  Advisory  Council  in  1969  stated,  "At  the  very  heart  of  our 
problem  is  a  national  attitude  that  says  vocational  education  is  designed  for  someone  else's  children." 
The  Council  will  not  belabor  the  point,  but  does  wish  to  emphasize  that  attitudes  of  many  students, 
parents,  educator  ,  nd  the  general  public  must  be  changed  in  order  for  public  education  to  be  centered 
around  career  development.  A  public  information  program,  planned  and  coordinated  statewide  that 
utilizes  the  expertise  of  appropriate  specialists  and  that  involves  persons  representative  of  education, 
industry,  labor,  and  business  on  the  State,  district  and  institutional  levels,  can  help  develop  positive 
attitudes  about  occupational  education. 

The  Council  recommends  that  each  dif  (  ict  school  board  and  junior  college  board  of  trustees  organize  a 
general  advisory  committee  for  occupational  education. 

Florida  State  Board  of  Education  Regulation  6A-6.68  and  Community  Colleges  Regulation  6A-8.57I 
provide  that  general  advisory  committees  for  occupational  education  may  be  appointed  .  .  ."  to  advise 
the  board  on  the  development,  operation  and  evaluation  of  the  occupational  programs  offered." 
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Goal  III:  Evaluation  should  focus  on  the  extent  to  which  Council  reccmmfviations  }me  received  cbw 
consideration. 

Hie  Council  feels  that  its  1970  Evaluation  Report  was  well  received  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  staff.  TTie  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  mailed  to  all 
Council  members  on  April  1 2, 1971 ,  "A  Summary  of  Activities  Designed  to  Achieve  Recommendations  of  the 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education."  This  summary  gave  a  brief  description  of 
activities  related  to  each  recommendation,  oi  listed  the  agency  to  whom  the  recommendation  had  been 
referred,  and  showed  that  most  of  the  recommendations  were  either  being  considered  for  implementation  or 
were  in  some  stage  of  implementation. 

After  additional  study  and  deliberation,  the  Council  resubmits  for  continued  emphasis  the  following 
recommendations. 

A.  The  Council  recommends  that  the  continued  development  and  implementation  of  a  total  management 
information  system  for  vocational-technical  education  be  given  the  highest  possible  priority  ( AoDendix 
B-Sand  1970  Evaluation  Report)  ^  v 

A  systematic  procedure  for  obtaining  foljow-up  information  from  graduates,  non-graduates,  and 
employers  concerning  the  adequacy  of  vocational-technical  education  programs  is  essential  for 
improving  evaluation  and  for  carrying  out  the  intent  of  recent  State  legislation.  The  Council 
recommends  that  a  follow-up  procedure  be  implemented  in  1971-72  and  that  it  become  an  element  of 
the  total  management  information  system  when  it  becomes  operational. 

B.  The  Council  strongly  recommends  that  cost-effectiveness  studies  be  conducted  and  utilized  in  planning, 
organizing,  financing,  and  evaluating  the  total  program  for  the  most  effective  instruction  in  all  phases  of 
vocational-  technical  education.  (Appendix  B-2  and  1970  Evaluation  Report) 

C.  The  Council  recommends  that  the  problem  of  facility  funding  for  vocational-technical  facilities  be  given 
attention  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Lack  of  facilities  is  a  major  constraint  preventing  enrollment  of 
the  60  to  80  percent  of  the  high  school  students  who  should  be  in  occupational  programs.  (Appendix  D 
and  1970  Evaluation  Report) 

D.  The  Council  recommends  that  continued  emphasis  be  given  to  developing  and  implementing  a 
comprehensive  counseling  and  guidance  program.  (Appendix  D  and  1 970  Evaluation  Report) 

The  Council  recognizes  that  many  schools  and  community-junior  colleges  have  excellent  programs  for 
personal  and  academic  counseling,  but  the  Council  is  concerned  because  many  do  not  provide  adequate 
career  counseling.  With  continued  leadership  at  State  and  institutional  levels  and  adequate  funds  to  carry 
out  the  expressed  intent  of  recent  State  legislation,  comprehensive  counseling  and  guidance  services  can 
become  operational  in  all  schools. 

E.  The  Council  recommends  the  development  of  a  systematic  program  for  updating  of  vocational-technical 
education  teachers  in  the  technical  phases  of  the  occupation  being  taught.  (Appendix  D  and  1970 

.  Evaluation  report) 

Teachers  report  that  university  sponsored  workshops  designed  to  meet  certification  requirements  are 
valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  methods,  procedures,  and  strategies,  but  that  many  workshops 
do  not  help  them  stay  up  to  diKC  in  their  particular  technology. 

F.  The  Council  recommends  that  occupational  proficiency  courses  and  occupational 
remedial-compensatory  courses  be  restructured  into  sequential  levels-sometimes  referred  to  as 
"laddering"-and  that  students  be  permitted  to  enter  at  any  appropriate  level,  based  on  knowledge  and 
ability,  and  to  exit  with  a  certificate  at  each  level  completed.  (Appendix  B  and  1 970  Evaluation  Report) 

As  an  example,  in  the  past  a  nurse's  aide  could  not  get  credit  for  demonstrated  competencies  if  she 
decided  to  enter  training  to  become  a  licensed  practical  nurse,  but  had  to  start  over.  Similar  situations 
have  existed  many  training  areas.  Tlie  Council  realizes  that  the  utilization  of  the  "laddering"  concept  in 
occupational  training  programs  would  require  review  of  licensing  requirements  for  some  occupations, 
but  the  Council  believes  that  cooperation,  coordination,  and  arriculation  between  the  Department  of 
Education  and  apj)ropriate  State  licensing  age;icies  could  resolve  problems  that  exist. 


APPENDIX  A 


SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  COUNCIL  ACTIVITIES 


The  Cbuncil,  over  a  period  of  months,  developed  and  adopted  by4aws  compatible  with  Public  Law  90-576, 
State  regulations,  and  the  Council's  emerging  philosophy  ol  purpose.  Major  components  of  the  by4aws  are: 

1.  objectives  of  the  Council 

2.  membership  requirements 

3.  provision  for  regular  quarterly  meetings  and  special  meetings 

4.  duties  and  election  of  officers 

5.  staff  functions 

6.  committee  organization 

The  Council,  based  on  recommendations  of  the  evaluation  committee  and  after  thorough  consideration, 
contracted  for  five  evaluation  studies.  The  evaluation  committee  has  met  on  several  occasions  with  the  director 
of  the  studies  to  provide  input,  review  progress  reports,  and  has  reported  to  the  Council  at.regular  meetings. 

Tlie  state  plan  committee  was  involved  during  FY  1971  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  development  of  Parts  II 
and  III  of  the  FY  1972  Florida  State  Planjor  the  Adnimtration  of  Vocational  Education,  The  committee 
invited  appropriate  persons  representing  the  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  the  Division  of 
Community  Colleges,  and  the  Division  of  Universities  to  express  their  concerns  about  the  State  Plan  and  met 
in  work  sessions  with  Vocational-Technical  Division  personnel  who  were  working  on  the  development  of  the 
new  Plan. 

Five  public  meetings  were  planned  by  the  Council  and  conducted  by  Council  representatives  with  the  major 
purpose  of  learning  the  concerns  and  opinions  of  the  general  public  about  occupational  education  and  the  Plan 
under  which  programs  are  operated.  A  summary  of  these  meetings  is  ^ven  in  Appendix  D. 

The  Council's  executive  secretary  has:  visited  numerous  institutions  that  conduct  occupational  programs; 
attended  area  and  State  Vocational  Division  staff  meetings,  accreditation  meetings  and  other  in-State  meetings 
of  persons  concerned  with  occupational  education;  partinpated  in  one  program  determination  survey; 
represented  the  Council  at  the  Annual  AVA  Convention;  participated  in  a  meeting  of  the  Southwide  Research 
Coordinating  Council;  participated  in  Southwide  meetings  of  State  Advisory  Counci-  f^xecutive  directors,  and 
has  attended  two  joint  meetings  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  and  State  Advisory  Councils  with  the 
Rorida  Council  Chairman. 


The  Council  arranged  for  the  National  Advisory  Council's  public  information  consultant  to  present  Project 
SUCCESS  to  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  ard  Adult  Education.  Project  SUCCESS  is  a 
model  public  information  program  designed  to  stimulate  an  ireness  of  the  importance  of  career  education 
and  to  develop  a  positive  public  image  of  vocational  education.  The  project  is  designed  to  utilize  public  service 
time  on  television  and  radio  and  to  use  billboards. 

The  Director  of  the  Vocational  Division  decided  that  Florida  would  participate  in  this  program,  and  the  first 
films  are  now  being  utilized. 

On  May  4,  1971,  the  Florida  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  requested  the  Council  to  review  proposed 
State  Board  of  Education  Regulations  on  Vocational  Education  .  .  .  "to  determine  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  Council,"  the  proposed  regulations  were  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  as  amended  in  1968.  The  Council  reviewed  the  regulations  on  May  19  and  forwarded 
recommendations  resulting  from  their  review  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  The  Council  is  assured  tjiat  these 
recommendations  were  accorded  due  consideration  before  being  presented  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  for  adoption. 


APPENDIX  B 


This  appendix  contains  summaries  of  five  evaluation  research  studies  of  specific  components  of  the  Florida 
Vocational  Education  Program  conducted  for  the  Council  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard  H.  P.  Kiaft, 
Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Education  Administration,  Rorida  State  University,  Each  summary  was 
prepared  by  the  research  associate  that  was  immediately  responsible  for  the  study  summarized. 

The  document  containing  the  complete  studies  is  entitled:  Perspectives  on  Ik)gress:  Qsreer  Education  in 
FhridcL  Copies  wll  be  sent  to  members  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the  Florida  Department 
of  Education,  Florida  xommunity-junior  colleges,  area  vocational-technical  education  centers,  and  district 
school  superintendents.  Sngle  copies  will  be  distributed  to  meet  individual  requests  until  the  limited  supply  is 
depleted. 
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APPENDIX  B*l 


SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  ON  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  expand  upon  the  evaluation  done  last  year.  Rather  than  confine  the 
investigation  to  a  small  sample  of  districts,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sec  what  findings  would  be  applicable  to 
the  entire  Florida  scene.  Four  questions  were  used  to  guide  this  work: 

1 .  Were  last  year's  findings  representative  of  all  Florida? 

2.  Are  the  State  goals  for  the  guidance  and  counseling  as  outlined  in  Section  2.2  of  the  Florida  State  flan 
for  the  Adnimtration  of  Vooatiotud  EdiLation  being  met? 

3.  What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  provisions  for  vocational  guidance  during  the  school  year  1970-71? 

4.  Are  there  any  specific  suggestions  or  recommendations  that  could  be  made  to  assist  in  the  completion  of 
this  study?  ^ 

Interviews  were  conducted  in  eleven  counties  in  Florida.  These  counties  represent  rural  areas,  smaller  urban 
regions,  and  large  urban  districts  and  take  in  all  five  of  the  supervisory  areas  of  the  Division  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education.  In  addition,  statewide  information  was  gathered  from  Pupil  Pfersonnel  Services 
of  the  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  and  from  the  Florida  Community-Junior  College 
Inter-  Institutional  Research  Council. 

Counties  visited  were  selected  on  the  basis  on  being  representative  within  the  category  of  size  and  location. 
Personnel  interviewed  were  selected  either  by  the  investigator  or  administrators  within  the  districts  as  people 
best  able  to  answer  the  quv'stion  posed  and  who  would  be  representative  of  all  those  affected  by  vocational 
guidance.  Persons  interviewed  included  guidance  counselors,  directors  of  vocational  education,  supervisors, 
superintendents,  directors  of  vocational  guidance,  directors  of  area  centers,  principals,  and  parents. 

A  pattern  for  each  interview  was  established  at  the  beginning  so  that  there  would  be  consistency.  The 
proceedings  were  kept  to: 

I.     a  brief  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  study 

2      reference  to  the  State  Plan  and  specifically  Section  2.2 

3.  reference  to  the  nature  of  vocational  guidance  within  the  county 

4.  reference  to  the  vocational  situation  within  the  county 

5.  general  concluding  remarks  and  additional  information. 

The  study  director  selected  information  from  statewide  studies  by  subjectively  examining  all  information 
gathered  and  taking  that  which  was  feh  to  be  pertinent. 

Evaluations  of  all  data  collected  were  then  made  and  the  draft  of  the  report  developed.  Considering  the  nature 
of  the  changes  being  made  in  guidance  in  the  State  at  this  time  and  the  number  of  similar  projects  being 
developed,  it  was  felt  that  the  above  procedure  would  be  best  to  complete  the  objectives  of  the  study. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Rorida  remains  primarily  unchanged  from  last  year!  This  is  not  to  condemn  all  that  is 
being  done  however.  A  review  of  plans  under  development,  pilot  programs,  recent  legislation,  and  the  work  of 
many  outstanding  individuals  indicates  that  the  future  looks  fairly  bright  if  present  efforts  continue  and  funds 
are  available.  Plans  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  counselor-pupil  ratio,  bring  in  para-professionals,  de/elop 
better  training  programs,  and  supply  occupational  guidance  information. 
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APPENDIX  B-2 
SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
COSTS  AND  BENEFITS  OF  CAREER  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  detenninc  (1)  What  average  investment  rate  of  return  can  persons  who 
acquire  employable  level  skills  in  selected  occupational  training  programs  expect  if  they  enter  the  ::ame  or 
related  employment  field  for  which  they  were  trained?  and  (2)  What  average  investment  rate  of  return  can 
society  expect  to  receive  as  a  result  of  providing  these  programs? 

Monetary  costs  to  the  individual  and  society  were  linked  to  the  marginal  (extra)  monetary  benefits  to  the 
individual  and  society  resulting  from  having  attended  selected  occupational  training  programs. 

Key  Findings  and  Cbncb4Sions.'<kcup^tiondl  training  yields  astonishingly  high  monetary  investment  rates  of 
return  to  the  individual  trainees  and  to  society.  Unking  monetary  costs  with  marginal  (extra)  monetary 
benefits  was  a  significant  design  aspect  of  this  study«  To  utilize  this  kind  of  design  in  future  evaluative  studies 
is  highly  reconunended.  Moreover*  future  cost-benefit  studies  should  be  expanded  to  include  non«monctary 
benefits  and  should  be  directed  toward  specific  target  groups*  such  as  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  trainees. 


APPENDIX  B-3(a) 

SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  ON  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED  IN  FLORIDA^  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


The  objective  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Florida's  community  colleges  are  providing  a 
predetermined  set  of  activities  and  services  which  have  proven  to  be  or  are  generally  accepted  to  be  of  value  in 
educational  programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 

Afeed-The  growing.technology  of  the  American  culture  has  demanded  and  will  continue  to  demand  that  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  population  be  drained  in  more  complex*  technical  skills.  To  accomplish  this 
requires  that  human  resources  be  cultivated  from  elements  of  society  previously  untapped.  In  short,  training 
for  the  masses  has  become  an  economic  necessity.  This  economic  need  is  coincidental  and  interactive  with  the 
social  demand  for  equal  opportunity-a  chance  for  upward  mobility. 

/^hd&^. -Performance  based  criteria  need  to  be  instituted  to  supplant  present  abstract  tests  used  as 
entrance  requirements  or  for  counseling  mstraments  and  for  measures  of  qualifications  for  state  licensing. 
Correlational  and  experimental  research  is  needed  to  determine  what  educational  strategies  produce  the 
greatest  benefits  for  disadvantaged  students  and  under  what  circumstances.  Health  and  nutritional  services  are 
needed  to  support  the  educational  programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 
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.   APPENDIX  B-3(b) 

summary  of  research  on  programs  and  services 
for  disadvantaged  students  in  area 
vocahonal-technical  centcrs 


Objective.'^To  determine  the  current  state  of  voc^iional^technical  education  for  disadvantaged  in  area 
vocational-tcchiucai  centers  and  make  speciflc  recommendations  for  those  areas  that  could  be  improved  so  as 
to  afford  better  opportunity  to  the  disadvantaged,  increase  the  utilization  of  the  abilities  and  talents  qf 
disadvantaged  for  their  and  ti^  community's  benflt»  aiid  to  improve  the  quality  of  educational  programs. 

Metfiodohgy.'-lh^  methodology  for  this  study  consisted  of  a  review  of  the  literature  related  to  the  above 
objectives^  followed  by  a  field  study  of  methods  and  practices  how  in  effect.  A  questionnaire  was  designed  to 
answer  specific  questions  during  the  field  visits  and  free  exchange  of  information  was  encouraged  in  an  effort 
to  uncover  additional  areas  that  need  to  be  explored. 

Kev  Finding  and  Cbndusions.'-The  key  finding  of  this  study  is  that  comprehensive  planning  is  necessary  to 
develop  improved  and  more  effective  methods  for  working  with  disadvanUged  students.  Specific  mention  is 
made  of  the  necessity  of  fostering  and  encouraging  cooperative  planning  and  programming  in  recruiting 
disadvantaged^  educating  personnel  in  methods  for  working  with  disadvantaged,  providing  better  orientation  to 
the  world  of  work»  and  evaluation  to  determine  why  students  drop  out  before  completing  their  training 
program. 


APPENDIX  Mc) 
SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  ON  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  IN  FLORIDA'S  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


The  findings^  conclusions^  and  recommendations  in  the  report  are  based  on  a  comprehensive  field  study  of 
vocational-technical  education  programs  for  disadvantaged  high  school  students  in  Florida.  A  combi;uition  of 
three  empirical  data  gathering  techniques  was  utilized:  interview^  observation,  and  analysis  of  docunr^nts  and 
records.  The*  report  includes  research  done  in  fifteen  selected  large,  intermediate*  and  ;.-na!l  :;chooi  districts. 
The  selected  districts  contain  4,519,961  of  Florida's  6,789,443  residents.  Nearly  one  million  studenU  are 
served  by  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  these  districts. 

The  report  contains  significant  findings  and  conclusions  regarding  recruitment  procedures,  vocational 
counseling,  teacher  education  and  other  issues  relevant  to  educating  economically  disadvantaged  students.  The 
most  striking  information  in  the  report,  however,  is  that  regarding  the  devastating  effect  of  the  attitudes  and 
biases  of  many  Florida  educators  on  students  in  this  classification. 

The  research  revealed  that  many  teachers  and  administrators  are  consciously  and  unconsciously  biased  toward 
children  from  minority  groups  and  lower  class  families.  It  further  disclosed  that  many  educators  lack 
understanding  and  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  disadvantaged  student  and  often  think  and. act  in  terms  of 
stereotype  images.  Such  behavior  results  in  rapid  and  early  withdrawal  from  school  by  large  numbers  of  these 
students. 
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APPENDIX 

SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  ON  AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  PUBUC 
VOCATIONAL-iBCHNICAL  EDUCATION  BY  EMPLOYERS 


This  study  was  plinned  to  collect  daU  and  infonnation  that  would  assist  educators  and  administrators  in 
Florida  to  answer  such  questions  as:  What  is  the  employer's  concept  of  vocalional-technical  education?  And: 
What  kind  of  curriculum  changes  arc  appropriate?  Answers  to  these  and  other  questions  undoubtedly  will 
provide  hdpful  clues  in  developing  new  strategies  for  vocational-technical  education  planning.  Thus,  the 
underlying  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  stimulate  improvement  and  expansion  of  education  toward  the  world 
of  work. 

Methodology  mid  Scope.^lo  obtain  a  valid  and  realistic  assessment  of  public  vocational-technical  educaUon  in 
Florida,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  industry  and  business  representatives  about  the  program  and 
its  graduates.  In  order  to  provide  an  unbiased  procedure  for  gathering  this  data,  ail  companies  employing  100 
or  more  people  in  Florida  were  selected  for  survey.  This  criterion  furnishes  an  impartial  cross-section  of 
various  types  of  industry  and  business.  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  industry  to 
evaluate  the  graduates  and  recommend  improvements  for  the  statewide  vocational-technical  education 
program. 

A  total  of  706  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  Florida-based  industries,  businesses,  and  newspapers.  Eighteen 
per  cent  of  these  companies  responded.  Those  questionnaires  returned  after  the  February  5, 1971  cut-off  date 
were  not  counted  in  the  survey.  The  returns  used  represent  coverage  of  76,128  employees. 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaires,  interviews  were  conducted  with  fifty-two  representatives  of  industry  and 
commerce  in.five  major  urban  centers  of  the  State:  Miami-Ft.  Lauderdale,  Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  Jacksonville, 
Orlando,  and  Plensacola.  The  main  objective  of  the  interviews  was  to  examine  specific  relationships  between 
education  and  employment. 

Although  the  majority  of  employers  are  satisfied  with  our  school  output,  it  was  recommended  that  specific 
areas  be  given  inaeased  emphasis  in  our  vocitianal-.technical  schools.  The  recommendations  made  in  this 
study  reflect  the  attitudes  expressed  by  these  employers. 


In  last  year's  evaluation  report,  Vocattorkd-Technlcal  Education  in  Hunm  Resotm:e De\^opfnmt  in  Florid 
it  was  stated  that  skilled  labor  requirements  are  high  where  there  is  ra|nd  economic  growth  based  on  improved 
technology  (p.  301).  In  Rorida  the  need  or  demand  for  abundant  but  fundamentally  ignorant  or  unskilled 
workers  is  declining  rapidly.  Thus  an  educated  populace  and  a  supply  of  informed  and  skilled  personnel  may 
be  the  key  to  the  future  economic  growth  through  the  attraction  of  new  industries. 

The  objective  of  this  year's  study  was  to  show  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  management  information  system. 
The  rationale  for  such  an  information  system  is  to  eliminate  much  of  the  '"skills  gap'*  which  has  been 
perpetuated  to  a  large  extent  by  the  practice  of  industries  importing  skilled  labor  from  other  states  as  the  need 
dictated.  By  providing  the  necessary  manpower  'Yrom  within,**  the  demands  of  the  business  community  can 
be  satisfied,  «Me  at  the  ume  time  the  maximum  employment  possibilities  for  graduates  of  the  educational 
institutions  within  a  region  or  state  can  be  assured  (as  well  as  for  school  dropouts)  due  to  direct  training  for 
fields  with  high  manpower  demands,  as  well  as  rapid  matching  of  qualificatbns  for  specific  jobs  available. 


APPENDIX  B-S 


SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  ON  THE  NEED  FOR  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 


PARTI:  MANPOWER  DATA  NEEDS 


After  aU:  only  20  percent  of  Rorida*s  manufacturing  finm  advertise  in  local  newspapers  to  nuke  adjustmenu 
to  the  shortage  of  qualified  peraonneL  And:  only  17  percent  contact  the  local  school  system  and  ask  adiool 
oflicials  to  esublish  specific  training  programs. 

Thus,  it  was  recommended  that  a  continuing  assessment  be  made  of  the  extent  and  efficiency  of 
communication  within  the  education4abor  network,  i.e.,  industry,  the  employment  service,  and  the  various 
education  units. 


ArrENDiXB*s 

PART  II:  OINTINUIhK:  RESEARCH  IN  THE  DEVELOPMEOT 
A  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  CENTER 


The  investigation  indicated  that  only  the  following  efforu  have  been  programmeci  for  the  1971*72  fiscal  year: 

A.  Rnellas  County  (effective  July  1, 1971)  will  be  responsiUe  for  processing  student,  teacher  course  and 
program  data  for  twenty*two  krea  vocational  centers  and  all  schools  offering  vocational  programs  in 
Rnellas  County  with  the  exception  of  the  community  college* 

Rnellas  C6unty  also  vrill  continue  to  process  the  VTAI>20  forms  statewide  for  those  schools  and 
districts  not  under  the  new  student  enrollment  system* 

According  to  the  Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Division: 

*  .  .  it  is  fdt  that  indispensaUe  management  information  may  be  generated  u  a  by-product  of  the 
instructional  process  u  in  the  pilot  student  enrollment  and  teacher  information  system  in  Rnellas 
Cbunty  which  is  now  ready  for  statewide  implementation*  Dita  and  reports  regarding  student 
enrollment,  teachers,  and  facilities  developed  in  the  pilot  project  include  the  following: 

1  *    Attendance  reports   updated  monthly  from  output  of  data  supi^ied  by  instructors  on  each  class. 

2.  Instructor  schedules. 

3.  Student  sUtistical  daU. 

4.  A  consolidated  hi^  school  cooperative  education  report   this  report  has  eliminated  the  necessity 
of  individual  instructor  reports  for  each  unit. 

5.  Student  interest  questionnaire* 

6.  Labels  (advisory  committees.  Department  of  Cbnunerce,  students*  and  all  divisional  personnel). 

7*    Other  sUtistical  capabilities  include : 

a.  Student  schedule 

b*  Facilities  utilization 

c.  Student  followup 

d.  Student  attendance  hours 

e.  Numerous  combinations  of  the  above  data 

8.     Labor  market  information . 

Implemented  statewide,  the  total  system  will  include  all  data  elemenU  and  reporting  capabilities 
developed  throu^  the  pilot  project.  The  techniques  and  noethodology  will  be  extended  to 
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trncompiss  lU  67  dbtriccs  including  secondary  schools,  area  vocational  education  centers,  and 
community  coUefet. 

The  advantages  of  statewide  implementation  include: 

1 .  Non«dupiication  of  enrollment  data. 

2.  Hmely  and  accurate  information  to  meet  Legislative,  State,  and  Federal  rq)orting 
requirements. 

3.  Operational  efUciency  by  eliminating  duplication  of  effort. 

4.  Providing  the  vital  link  for  a  complete  vocational  education  informttion  system. 

5.  Relieving  administrators*  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  data  gathering  and  reporting  tasks, 
enabling  them  to  apply  more  time  to  their  primary  responsibilities. 

Dade  Cbunty  (Undsey  Hopkins)  hss  been  contacted  in  regard  to  maintaining  and  operating  a  student 
placement  and  ToUowHip  system  vrfiich  will  be  developed  and  ready  for  implementation  by  July  1 , 1972. 

personnel  responsiUe  expressed  an  interest  in  the  role  of  operating  this  system.  A  decision,  however, 
has  not  been  made  as  to  who  will  do  the  processing. 

RtcofmKndbthns: 

Lack  of  statewide  information  has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  the  effective  evaluation  of 
vocational-technical  educational  programs  by  the  Study  Group  for  Statewide  Evaluation  of 
Vocational*Technical  Education  in  Florida. 


Last  year*s  recommendations  were: 

1 .  A  Management  Information  System  be  developed  und  implemented  with  the  highest  priority. 

2.  bi  order  to  accomplish  this  recommendation,  additional  funding  be  provided. 

Tliis  year,  the  following  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Council  with  the  utmost 
urgency. 

1.  That  the  Management  Information  System  for  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  again 
be  given  top  priority. 

2.  That  complete  systems  analysis  study  be  underuken  immediately. 

3.  That  the  Guidance  Subsystem  be  added  to  the  MIS. 

4.  That  a  report  of  what  disposition  the  Department  of  Education  will  make  of  the  Advisory 
Council^  recommendations  be  requested. 
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APPENDIX  C 


SYNOPSIS  OF  STATE  PLAN  GOAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  Council  planned  to  include  in  this  appendix  a  summiry  or  ill  State  Ran  goal  accompUshments  in 
order  that  infcioited  persons  could  compare  year«cnd  accomplishments  with  prc^stablished  objectives.  This 
has  not  been  possible  for  all  sections  of  the  Plan  because  final  enrollment  and  other  daU  which  is  compi>Jed  by 
the  Vocational  Division  is  not  available  at  the  time  this  report  must  be  prepared.  There  are  seven!  other 
indicators  of  progress  which  have  been  utilized  in  preparing  the  summaries  that  follow. 


Instructional  Program 

At  the  secondary  level  five  new  agricultural  programs  were  initiated  and  12  on*going  programs  were 
expanded.  Distributive  programs  were  conducted  in  1 16  high  schools,  and  enrollnKnts  in  diversified  programs 
increased  by  approximately  400  students,  which  is  a  10%  increase  over  FY  1970.  Home  economics  gainful 
employment  programs  have  received  emphasis  during  FY  1971,  and  enrollments  have  increased.  Vocational 
office  education  programs  were  conducted  in  59  of  the  67  school  districts,  and  preliminary  reporu  indicate 
that  job  placements  have  increased  over  FY  1970. 

At  the  post*sccondary  level  distributive  education  prograrm  were  conducted  by  25  community  coUeges 
and  18  area  vocational  schools,  and  office  education  prc^ms  were  provi'led  by  27  community  colleges  and 
22  area  schooh.  Post*$ccondary  home  economics  enrollments  totaled  3,200. 


Disadvantaged  and  Handicapp^  Propamt 

Programs  for  disadvantaged  persons  were  conducted  in  each  vocational  program  area,  s^.,  home 
economics,  distributive,  industrial,  agricultural,  etc.  Nine  new  distributive  education  programs  were  initiated  in 
four  districts  designated  depressed  or  with  high  youth  unemployment.  A  mobile  unit  to  take  classes  to  the 
disadvantaged  bccnmc  operational  in  one  district;  and  agricultural  and  office  promms  were  started  in  seven  of 
the  eight  districts  designated  depressed  by  the  Department  of  Cbmmerce  or  CAMrS. 

In  FY  1971,20,081  disadvantaged  persons  were  served  in  special  programs,  and  51,471  were  reported  as 
being  enrolled  in  regular  vocational  programs.  A  total  of  1 ,605  handicapped  persons  were  reported  enrolled  in 
vocational  training  programs. 


Teacher  Education 

The  Master  Pkn  for  Vocational  and  AduU  Tocher  Education,  as  a  part  of  the  total  effort  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  to  expand  and  strengthen  teacher  education  in  the  state,  was  up«dated  and  expanded  this  year.  The 
plan  projects  teachers  needed  in  each  vocational  service  and  reports  the  geographic  service  areas  of  state 
universities  and  the  distribution  of  vocational-technical  education  teachers  employed  in  each  area,  reports  ti^e 
number  of  institutions  offering  or  planning  to  offer  preparatory  and  inservice  vocational  teacher  education 
programs,  and  reconunends  steps  to  meet  the  preservice  and  inservice  needs  of  teachers. 

The  VTAE  Division,  in  cooperation  with  the  Rorida  Board  of  Regents  and  the  state  universities,  has 
developed  a  Vocational  and  Adult  Teacher  Education  Institution  Frogram  Planning  Guide.  This  planning  guide 
will  assist  the  universities  in  making  long-range  plans  for  effective  teacher  education  programs  based  upon 
statewide  teacher  needs. 

Florida  Vocational  and  Adult  Teacher  Education  Guidelines  was  developed  by  represenUtives  oi  the 
VTAE  Division  in  consultation  with  teacher  educators;  local  vocational  and  adult  education  personnel; 
advisory  committees;  and  representatives  of  the  Teacher  Education  Section,  Bureau  of  Teacher  Education, 
Certification  and  Accreditation  Section,  Department  of  Education,  it  is  expected  that  teacher-education 
institutions  and  local  educational  agencies  will  use  the  guidelines  in  planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating 
preservice  and  inservice  vocational  teacher  education. 

The  Sute  Plan,  projected  for  FY  1970-71 ,  the  enrollment  of  approximately  1 ,000  students  in  vocation::l 
teacher  preparation  (preservice)  programs.  The  participating  universities  reported  1 ,1 76  students  enrolled. 

«  M-.-^f-  projected  that  2,000  vocational  instructors  would  receive  inservice  training.  The 

participatmg  universities  reported  1 302  persons  receiving  inservice  instruction  during  FY  1970-71 . 
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Other  teacher  training  and  staff  development  activities  such  as  conferences,  workshops,  and  institutes 
conducted  by  the  VTAE  Division  and  local  educational  agencies  have  provided  inservice  training  for 
approximately  2,000  vocational  instructors,  supervisors,  and  administrators  during  FY  1970-71 . 


Research  and  Evaluttiott  Functkm 

As  defined  in  the  Florida  State  Ran,  the  broad  objective  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  to  initiate, 
coordinate,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  conduct  studies  needed  to  improve  vocational  education  in  the  state. 
These  studies  are  classified  as  evaluation,  development,  dissemination,  and  demonstration  in  nature. 

The  following  1970-71  programs  indicate  the  scope  and  trend  of  the  activities  throughout  the 
Vocational  Education  Division.  All  of  these  programs  were  funded  through  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendment  of  1968,  except  three  evaluation  projects  indicating  State  funding  from  the  Research  and 
Development  Act. 

Evaluation  Pirojects 

1.  A  State-wide  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Technical  Education  in  Florida.  A  statewide  review 
covering  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and  activities  in  Rorida  has  been  completed. 
Consideration  was  given  to  target  groups,  target  areas,  and  vocational  program  emphasis  so  that 
recommendations  for  improving  the  vocational  program  can  be  made.  Florida  State  University.  Or 
Richard  H.  P.  Kraft,  $57,000,00. 

2.  Planning  Grant  to  Determine  Status  of  Vocational  Education  in  Elementary  Scfiools  of  Florida.  A 
survey  of  elementary  education  programs  in  Florida  ha^  beeti  conducted  to  determine  the  need  for 
occupational  exploration  programs.  Florida  State  University,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hinely,  SS,000.00. 

3.  Evaluation  of  Exemplary  Vocational  Education  Programs  in  Dade,  Duval,  Escambia  and 
Hillsborough  Counties.  The  objective  of  this  project  is  Ic  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  an  exemplary 
occupational  program  for  disadvantaged  urban  students.  University  of  West  Florida,  Ik.  Lawrence 
H.  Perkins,  $60,548.00. 

4.  Development  of  a  Research  and  Evaluation  Design  for  an  Exploratory  Vocational  Program  at 
Clearmter  Comprehensive  Junior  High  School  Develop  and  implement  a  research  design  resulting 
in  an  evaluative  model  and  instruments  needed  to  assess  the  achievement  cf  product  and  process 
objectives  in  an  exploratory  vocational  program.  Clearwater  Comprehensive  Junior  High  School, 
Pinellas  County,  $9,908.00. 

5.  A  FoUoW'Up  Study  of  the  1965  1966  High  School  Cooperative  Distributive  Education  Students. 
To  determine  the  present  broad  occupational  categories  of  1%5-1966  hi^jh  school  graduates  of 
Distributive  Education;  job  levels,  frequency  of  job  changes.  Rorida  Atlantic  University,  Dr.  Leroy 
M.  Buckner,  $2,268.00. 

6.  Employability  Skills.  Catalog  of  objectives  and  test  items.  Florida  A  &  M  University,  $30,890.00. 
Florida  R&DProgram. 

7.  Horticulture.  Catalog  of  objectives  in  ornamental  horticulture.  Test  items  will  be  developed  for  the 
objectives  related  to  initial  employability.  University  of  Florida,  $32,702.00.  Florida  R&D 
Program. 

8.  Typewriting  Skills.  Catalog  of  objectives  in  typewriting  skills  in  business  education.  Test  items  for 
terminal  oojectives  will  be  developed.  University  of  Florida,  $31,526.00.  Florida  R&D  Program. 


Development  Projects 

1.  A  Proposal  for  a  Study  of  Post-Sevondary  Occupational  Education  in  Florida  (IRC).  Inventory 
characteristics  of  post-secondary  occupational  programs  in  selected  junior  colleges  and  area 
vocational  technical  centers  to  provide  information  needed  for  decision  making.  University  of 
Florida,  Dr.  Michael  I.  Schafer,  $14,915.00. 

2.  Industrial  Arts  Elementary  Curriculum  Project.  Develop  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a 
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pre<areer  development  prognm  for  elementary  and  middle  school  disadvantaged  youth.  Roiida 
Sute  University,  Dr.  James  It  Heggen»  $49,683.00. 

3.  PAIS:  Fusion  of  Applied  and  Intellectual  Skills.  Develop  curriculum  for  students  in  K-5  which  will 
integrate  vocational  and  academic  skills,  provide  vocational  counseling,  and  improve  attitudes 
toward  the  world-of-work.  University  of  Florida,  Mrs.  M.T.  Smith,  S66,659.00. 

4.  VIEW:  Vital  Informtion  for  Education  and  Work.  Imi^ement  the  VIEW  System  in  a  rural  and 
urban  school  district  and  to  make  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  in  occupational 
counseling.  Broward  County,  Mr.  L.  E.  ftuge,  $57,642.00;  Washington  County,  Mr.  W.  L.  Kitching, 
$35,418.00. 

5.  Development  and  Evaluation  of  Consumer  Education  Teaching  Materials  for  Disadvantaged 
Students  and  Underprivileged  Adults.  Develop  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  instructional 
materials  in  consumer  education  which  are  appropriate  for  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults. 
Florida  State  University,  Dr.  Ag^es  F.  Ridley,  $26,290.00. 

6.  A  Project  to  Devehp  Learning  Plackets  in  Diversified  Cooperative  TYaining.  Devdop  five 
student<entcred  learning  packets  to  assist  Diversified  Cooperative  Training  coordirutors  in  the 
implementation  of  identified  instructional  goals  for  occupational  related  areas.  University  of  South 
Rorida,  Mr.  D.  P.  Jaeschfo,  $10,490.00. 

7.  A  Planning  Profect  to  Study  Agricultural  Education  Needs  in  Florida.  Design  a  model  for  studying 
the  occupational  and  educational  needs  for  agriculture  programs  in  Rorida.  University  of  Rorida, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hcnscl,  $23,575.00. 

8.  Health  Related  Occupations.  Provide  career  exploration  of  health  related  and  other  occupational 
fields  for  disadvantaged  youth.  An  instructional  program  conducted  in  a  mobile  unit.  Franklin 
County,  $40,000.00. 

Dissemination  PtOfects 

1.  Identifying  ImpUcations  of  Research  for  industrial  Teachers.  Identify  recent  research  studies  in 
trade  and  industrial  education  and  develop  implications  into  useable  form  for  vocational  industrial 
teachers.  Rorida  State  University,  Dr.  R.  0.  Gallington,  $5,800.00. 

2.  The  Establishment  of  a  Vocational  Research  Information  Center.  Establish  satellite  vocational 
education  research  information  centers  in  60  institutions  thoughout  the  state.  Local  District  and 
Junior  College  Boards,  $29,627.00 

Demonstration  Projects 

1.  An  Exemplary  Model  for  a  Total  Ecological  Approach  to  Non-Graded  Vocational  Programs  in 
Separate  Centers.  Develop  educational  and  occupational  skills,  positive  social  behavioral  modes 
and  improved  ecological  patterns  for  urban  disadvantaged  youth.  Duval  County,  $101,846.00; 
Escambia  County,  $98,291 .00;  Hillsborough  County,  $107,973.00;  Dade  County,  $101 ,449.00. 

Evaluation  projects  reflect  a  concern  for  determining  effectiveness  of  local  or  statewide  programs,  and 
development  of  components  of  the  statewide  evaluation  model.  Development  projects  are  concentrated  on 
development  of  components  for  the  comprehensive  statewide  model  of  career  development.  Dissemination 
projects  are  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  recent  research  and  research-related  studies.  The  demonstration 
project  composed  of  four  centers  located  in  urban  districts,  provides  the  implementation  of  a  specific 
exemplary  program  for  disadvantaged  youth. 


Guidance  and  Counsding 

Funds  were  used  during  the  1970*71  school  year  to: 

(1)  Provide  group  and  individual  guidance  for  development  of  career  choice.  The  Vocational  Guidance 
Consultant  sponsored  several  county  wide  counselor  in-service  workshops  concerning  the  upgrading  of 
career  development  skills.  In  addition  the  Vocational  Guidance  Consultant  provided  individual  counselor 
consultation  services  for  development  and  expansion  of  local  school  Career  Development  Programs. 
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Assistance  was  rendered  in  the  development  of  school  facilities  for  adequate  guidance  programs. 

(2)  Continue  development  and  expansion  of  guidance  services  at  area  vocational-technical  education  centers. 
Community  colleges  designated  as  area  vocational-technical  centers  have  assigned  a  counselor  to  meet 
career  development  responsibilites.  The  latest  survey  showed  that  42  counselors  were  employed  by  area 
vocational-technical  centers. 

(3)  Provide  placement  for  follow-up  services  for  secondary  and  post-secondary  vocational  students.  The 
Vocational  Guidance  Consultant  adopted  a  statewide  vocational  job  placement  program  and  over  2,000 
employers  were  extended  invitations  to  visit  the  vocational-technical  centers  and  interview  students  for 
employment  on  vo-tech  days. 

(4)  Update  !he  directory  on  Post  Secondary  and  Adult  Occupational  Curriculums  for  Rorida.  The  data  for 
the  directory  has  been  received  from  the  local  counties  and  has  been  compiled  for  printing.  At  present 
funds  have  not  been  allocated  for  printing  the  directory. 

(5)  Provide  and  maintain  community  liaison  between  vocational  students  and  employers  throughout  the 
state.  Several  inscrvice  workshops  were  conducted,  in  which  counselors  were  sent  out  in  the  community 
to  work  with  employers  from  various  businesses  and  industries. 

(6)  Provide  workshops,  institutes  and  other  in-ser\ice  activities  for  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
personnel.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Consultant  coordianted  a  statewide  Career  Development 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  Pupil  Personnel  Section,  Vocational  Education  Division,  and  Division  of 
Community  C611eges. 


Youth  Otganizations 

Although  quantifiable  objectives  for  vocational  youth  organizations  were  not  listed  in  the  State  Plan, 
there  are  several  activities  which  indicate  achievement. 

The  vocational  program  areas  of  agdculture,  home  economics,  industrial,  business,  and  distributive 
education  sponsor  six  vocational  youth  organizations  for  secondary  students  and  two  for  post-secondary 
students.  State  staff  representing  the  various  program  areas  coordinate  the  state  program  of  each  youth 
organization,  and  vocational  teachers  supervise  local  chapter  activities. 

Cooperative  Education  Qubs  of  Rorida  (CECF)  activities  are  designed  to  compliment  and  supplement 
cooperative  vocational  education  instructional  activities.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  citizenship, 
leadership,  scholarship,  and  vocational  proficiency.  Qub  members  cooperatively  engage  in  school  and 
community  service  projects,  and  individual  competition  is  encouraged  through  designated  club  contests.  Major 
stress  is  placed  on  activities  at  the  local  club  level.  CECF  is  a  Florida  club  program  with  which  any  local 
cooperative  vocational  education  program  may  affiliate. 

Distributive  Education  Qubs  of  America  (DECA)  provide  youth  activities  relating  to  the  Distributee 
Education  programs  of  instruction  offered  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  major  purposes  of  this  youth 
program  are: 

(1)  To  develop  a  respect  for  education  in  marketing  and  distribution 
which  will  contribute  to  occupational  competence. 

(2)  To  promote  an  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  our  free,  competitive  enterprise 
system. 

The  Rorida  Association  oi  DECA  continues  to  expand  its  program  of  youth  activities  as  represented  by 
the  following: 

(1)    In  1969*70,  Rorida  ranked  11th  in  the  nation  in  membership  in  the  high  school  division  with  a 
total  of  2428  members  in  108  chapters. 

In  1970-71,  the  Association  ha'l  increased  its  membership  to  3637  in  757  chapters,  and  ranked  7th 
in  the  nation. 
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(2)  The  average  chapter  membership  in  l%9-70  was  22  >^ch  gave  Rorida  a  national  ranking  of 
"^^     11th.  In  1970-71,  the  average  chapter  membership  had  increased  to  24,  bolstering  Rorida *s 

i    position  to  5th  in  the  nation. 

(3)  District  leadership  conferences  were  initiated. 

Rorida  Association  of  Managerial  Education  (FAME)  constitutes  the  junior  coUepate  division  of  DECA 
in  Rorida.  Students  enrolled  in  associate  degree  or  certificate  programs  in  marketing  and  distribution  in 
Rorida*s  junior  colleges  are  eligible  for  membership. 

Organized  in  the  Spring  of  1965,  FAME  continues  to  reflect  a  rapid  rate  of  growth: 

(1)  In  1969-70,  membership  totaled  320  persons  in  14  chapters  which  ranked  Rorida  5th  in  the 
nation.  In  1970-71 ,  Rorida  continued  its  fifth-place  ranking  with  a  membership  of  386  in  18  local 
chapters. 

(2)  In  1969-70  and  in  1970-71,  Rorida  students  were  elected  to  the  office  of  Southern  Reponal 
Vice-Ptesident. 

(3)  The  1970-71  school  year  saw  the  expansion  of  the  competitive  events  program  with  the  initiation 
of  the  Sales  Representative  competition,  bringing  the  total  to  eight  events. 

Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  (FBLA)  and  PHI  BETA  LAMBA  (PBL)  activities  are  planned  to 
help  vocational  business  education  students  develop  leadership  abilities,  make  intelligent  occupational  choices, 
develop  character,  and  develop  desirable  citizenship  traits. 

FBLA  (for  secondary  students)  and  PHI  BETA  LAMBA  (for  post-secondary  students)  chapter 
reoresentatives  participate  in  district,  state,  and  national  leadership  conferences  and  in  competitive  activities. 
Membership  in  both  organizations  has  increased  significantly  during  the  past  school  year,  and  the  Rorida 
AssociaUon  hosted  the  1970-71  National  Leadership  Conference.  During  this  National  Conference,  Rorida 
participants  won  tv/enty-three  (23)  national  awards  and  the  first  place  award  for  chartering  the  most  chapters 
during  the  1970-71  school  year. 

Future  Farmers  of  America  (FFA)  activities  provide  students  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture 
education  programs  with  experiences  planned  to  develop  leadership,  citizenship,  and  occupational 
competence.  Although  the  FFA  was  one  of  the  earliest  vocational  youth  organizations  established  in  Rorida, 
the  membership  continues  to  grow  and  participation  by  members  continues  to  expand,  as  indicated  by  the 
following: 

(1)  Membership  in  1970-71  was  12,500,  an  increase  of  200  members. 

(2)  A  ten  per  cent  (10%)  increase  in  participation  in  the  FFA  foundation  awards  program. 

(3)  An  expansion  of  the  awards  program  to  involve  more  agri-business  awards  for  members  who  are 
not  agriculture  production  oriented. 

(4)  The  number  of  members  qualifying  for  the  State  Farmer's  Degree  increased  from  200  in  1969-70 
to  238  in  1970-71. 

(5)  Local  FFA  chapters  are  participating  significantly  in  a  new  community  service  program  sponsored 
by  the  National  FFA  Organization  called,  "Build  Our  American  Communities  (BOAC)/' 

Future  Homemakers  of  American  (FHA)  chapters  provide  students  enrolled  in  vocational  home 
economics  education  programs  with  activities  planned  to  foster  the  development  of  leadership  and  citizenship 
competence,  and  provide  opportunities  for  community  service.  This  year  the  FHA  authorized  two  types  of 
chapters: 

(1 )  FHA  chapters  for  all  students  in  vocationally  oriented  home  economics. 

(2)  HERO-FHA  chapters,  an  option  available  to  chapters  composed  enrirely  of  wage-earning  students 
in  classes  of  home  economics  related  occupations. 

A  few  of  the  many  activities  and  achievements  were: 
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(1)  State  leadership  conference. 

(2)  Publication  of  the  Florida  Future  Homemaker  magazine. 

(3)  Scholarship  program. 

(4)  Awarding  29  level  three  degrees. 

(5)  Awarding  13  honor  roll  chapter  certiflcates. 

(6)  Numerous  local  chapter  community  service  and  leadership  activities. 

Vocational  Industrial  Qubs  of  America  (VICA)  provides  students  enrolled  in  vocational  industrial 
education  programs  with  activities  planned  to  foster  citizenship,  leadership,  and  occupational  co.Tipetence. 

VICA  membership  has  increased  over  thirty-three  per  cent  (33%)  in  the  past  two  years.  It  is  anticipated 
by  state  level  leadership  that  the  state  membership  will  increase  from  2,283  in  1970-71  to  over  5,000  in 
1971-72. 

Some  signiflcant  activities  during  1970-71  school  year  were: 

(1)  Chapters  were  active  in  43  schools. 

(2)  Delegates  attended  the  National  VICA  Leadership  Conference. 

(3)  Held  State  Leadership  Conference. 

(4)  Provided  state  level  awards. 

(5)  Conducted  area  drives  in  conferences. 
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Membcnhip  in  Ei|ftt  Florida  Vocational  Youdi  Oi|Bnization>: 
1969-70  and  1970-71 


NAME 
OF 

NO.  OF 

MRMRPPf! 

1970-71 
CHANGE  IN 
MEMBERSHIP 

1970-71  CHANGE 

IN  NO.  OF 
LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

ORGANIZATION 

PPA 

12300 

12,500 

ZW 

■"14 

FHA 

14,990 

13,047 

-1,943 

-  6 

DECA 

2,428 

3,637 

1,209 

49 

FAME 

320 

386 

66 

4 

FBLA 

1,800 

2,600 

800 

2S 

PBL 

304 

454 

150 

S 

CECF 

4,850 

5,214 

324 

26 

VICA 

1,963 

2,283 

320 

7 

TOTAL 

38,955 

40,121 

1,126 

96 

Several  of  the  Florida  youth  organizations  have  state  level  advisory  boards,  and  they  work  very  closely  * 
with  business  and  industry  in  planning  their  contest  and  awar'is  program,  as  well  as  other  activities. 
Historically,  those  organizations  that  have  been  guided  and  assisted  by  Tulhtime  state  level  youth  consultants 
have  had  the  most  comprehensive  programs  of  work,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  as  more  staff  time  is  devoted  to 
this  function,  that  the  scope  of  activities  will  increase-. 
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AFPENMXD 


PUBUC  MEETINGS 


One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Florida  State  Advisory  Cbuncii  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  is  to 
**. . .  provide  for  not  less  than  one  public  meeting  each  year  at  which  the  public  is  given  opportunity  to  express 
views  concerning  vocational  education.*** 

This  year  the  Council  conducted  public  nretinp  in  Pfensacola,  Qcarwatcr,  Orlando,  Miami  and  Jacksonville. 
Each  of  these  cities  is  located  in  a  major  economic  area  and  population  center  and  represents  each  of  the 
Vocational-Technical  Division's  five  supervisory  areas.  A  Council  committee  was  responsible  for  conducting 
each  meeting  uid  a  different  Council  member  chaired  each  meeting;  however,  the  general  format  was  the  same 
for  aU  meetings.  In  an  effort  to  make  the  meetings  interesting  and  meaningful  to  persons  in  attendance,  to 
supply  information  to  the  Council,  and  to  encourage  dialogue,  each  county  school  board  and 
community^unior  college  was  requested  to  prepare  a  brief  illustrated  presenUtion  that  focused  on: 

1 .  the  kinds  of  occupational  education  programs  currently  in  operation 

2.  enrollment  and  followHip  data 

3.  funds  being  utilized-Federal,  State  and  local 

4.  unmet  needs-high  school  and  adult-and  constraints  that  prevent  implemenUtion  of  programs  to 
meet  identified  needs 

The  detailed  planning  of  each  meeting  involved  representatives  of  the  county  school  board,  the  local 
commumty^unior  college,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Council.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  inform 
and  secure  the  attendance  and  participation  of  the  following: 

I .*    vocational*technical  advisory  and  craft  conunittees  persons 
7.     citizens  concerned  about  vocational  education 

i.     local  educators-^pecially  deans,  principals,  guidance  counselors,  and  instructors 

The  cooperation  and  assistance  of  persons  representing  local  institutions  was  gratifying.  The  representatives 
were  generous  in  the  use  of  their  time,  they  presented  the  requested  information  orally  in  the  requested  form 
and  most  submitted  written  reports,  and  all  exerted  effort  to  inform  the  local  advisory  committees  and  the  lay 
public  of  the  meetings. 


♦    PubUc  Law  90-576,  Pirt  A,  Section  104  (b)  (3). 
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Table  1  summaiizet  attendance  by  categoiy  of  persons  attending  public  meeting  conducted  by  the  Council. 


TaUe  1  -Attendance  at  Public  Meeting 


Fmacola 
April  27 

Qearwater 

>^ril29 

Orlando 
May  6 

Miami 
May  11 

Jacksonville 
May  13 

Council 
Committee 

3 

S 

3 

3 

3 

VTAD 

Cbnsul* 

tant< 

5 

6 

7 

2 

4 

Local 
Commu- 
nity 

79 

114 

58 

218 

135 

The  majority  of  the  needs  and  concerns  expressed  by  persons  attending  the  five  public  meetings  is  synthesized 
below: 

Cbunty  Sdiool  Board  Stalf 

1 .  Comprehensive  high  school  s 

Students  do  not  like  to  leave  their  home  school  for  part  of  the  day  to  attend  a  special 
vocationaI*technical  school. 

Exckiding  useful  home  economics-*most  high  schools  are  serving  the  occupational  training  needs  of 
less  than  20  percent  of  their  high  school  students. 

2.  Plre-vocational  and  occupational  information  needs  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  middle  school 
curriculum. 

3.  Valid  information  on  job  opportunities  and  manpower  needs  is  needed  for  program  planning  and  career  • 
counseling. 

4.  A  shortage  of  funds  for  facility  alter£t«on  and  for  new  facilities  is  a  major  constraint  which  prevents 
enrolling  a  larger  percentage  of  high  school  students  in  occupational  programs. 

5.  Vfbzn  arers  have  diHiculty  providing  transporation  from  the  'liome  school**  with  a  limited  vocational 
offering  to  a  school  that  conducts  training  programs  desired  by  students. 

6.  A  comprehensive  program  of  career  guidance,  student  followmp»  and  placement  service  is  needed. 

7.  An  in-service  teacher  education  program  that  adequately  provides  for  updating  of  the  technical  skills  and 
knowledge  of  the  occupation  being  taught  is  needed. 

8.  The  inuge  of  vocational  education  needs  to  be  improved. 
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O>inmtt«ity>jtmior  CoBcy  Potom 

1 .  The  itnap  of  occupational  education  lieeds  to  be  improved.  Many  parents,  students,  and  counselors  view 
it  as  second  class. 

2.  Multi*levtl  funding  of  occupational  programs  needs  lo  be  implemented. 

3.  Forward  funding  needs  to  be  provided  for  new  and  expanding  programs. 

4.  Lack  of  facilities  for  occupational  programs  prevents  needed  expansion. 

5.  Additional  fuUtime  faculty  are  needed. 

Other  Persons  in  Attendance 

1.  Ihere  needs  to  be  better  cooperation,  coordination,  and  articulation  between  regular  high  schools,  area 
vocationaNtcchnical  schools,  and  community-junior  colleges. 

2.  The  image  of  vocational  education  needs  to  be  improved. 

3.  Ihe  percentage  of  high  school  students  enroMed  in  vocational-technical  education  needs  to  be  greatly 
increased. 

4.  Teachers  need  to  systematically  up  date  their  technical  information  in  their  particular  technology. 

5.  There  needs  to  be  more  business/industry  involvement  in  student  career  orientation. 

6.  Teacher  certification  requirements  should  be  based  on  needed  competencies. 

7.  Tliere  should  not  be  separate  vocational  high  schools;  rather,  high  schools sltould  be  ctmiprehensive.  It  ii 
not  desirable  to  separate  students  in  schools  because  they  are  in  a  vocational  education  program. 

8.  There  needs  to  be  adequate  coordination  between  appropriate  agencies  to  assure  transferability  of 
community  college  credit. 

9.  There  needs  to  be  a  coordinated  total  manpower  delivery  system. 

10.     Occupational  programs  need  to  be  effectively  coordinated  with  available  jobs. 
1 1  •     Schools  need  placement  services  for  their  students. 

1 2.  All  students  leaving  school  should  have  at  least  entry  level  skills. 

1 3.  Preferential  funding  is  needed  for  new  programs. 

14.  Multi-level  funding  is  needed  for  vocational  programs.' 

15.  Funding  requests  submitted  by  community-junior  colleges  and  i^tstrtct . boards  to  the 
VocationalTechnical  Division  need  to  be  approved  early  enough  to  permit  adequate  planning  before 
programs  begin. 

16.  Permanent  community  vocational-technical  advisory  committees  need  to  be  organized  to  coordinate 
total  community  efforts  in  occupational  education. 
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IMTRODUCTION 

Data  and  information  concerning  the  number  of  graduates  in  the 
various  occupational  specialities  on  a  labor  market  basis  has  been 
provided  in  a  thorough  manner  by  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for 
Vocational  Education  in  Harrisburg  for  the  past  six  years.  Maximum 
utilisation  of  this  important  information  would  occur  if  reliable 
information  relative  to  what  vocational  students  do  upon  graduation 
could  be  made  available.    This  is  the  major  purpose  of  this  report. 

The  immediate  af ter^graduation  plans  of  the  graduates  of  164 
vocational  programs  in  the  Pennsylvania  secondary  and  area  vocational 
schools  are  reported  herein*    This  report  shows  that  graduates  of 
certain  programs  go  into  a  variety  of  related  type  occupations,  whereas 
graduates  of  other  programs  move  into  only  one  or  two  kinds  of  Jobs. 
Furthermore,  those  not  entering  the  labor  market  upon  graduation  are 
identified.    Perusal  of  the  data  reveals  that  in  certain  vocational 
programs  a  large  number  of  the  graduates  go  on  to  further  education. 
Information  of  this  kind  is  needed  by  vocational  program  planners  in 
order  to  more  effectively  meet  the  labor  market  needs  of  a  specific 
labor  market  area  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole. 

John  Senier,  Research  Assistant  for  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  is  the  originator 
of  the  project  and  has  served  as  its  main  thrust.    James  Slick,  Research 
Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  «t  the  Pennsylvania 
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State  University  also  strvtd  In  this  project.  Joanne  Senler  assisted 
In  the  preparation  of  this  report*  These  individuals  are  to  be 
complimented  for  a  job  well  done.  The  project  director  also  vlahes 
to  acknowledge  the  Important  financial  support  provided  by  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational I  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education*  Vte  hope  that  the  information  in  this  report 
contributes  to  a  more  effective  coupling  of  people  and  jobs* 

Angelp  C*  Gillie 

FrofeMor  of  Vocational  Education 
Project  Director 
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OVERVIEW 


Although  it  has  been  recognized  in  recent  years  that  there  is  a 
real  need  to  train  students  for  vocations  wnich  they  can  enter  directly 
or  shortly  after  leaving  high  school,  the  actual  curriculum  planning 
for  such  vocational  programs,  has,  to  a  large  extent  been  handicapped 
due  to  the  fact  that  labor  market  information  is  limited.    At  present, 
the  most  reliable  information  on  industry  needs  can  be  obtained  from 
the  various  local  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.    Unfortunately,  because 
that  Bureau  is  primarily  interested  in  present  job  openings  and 
industrial  growth  rather  than  occupational  growth,  information  from 
that  Bureau  is  of  limited  value  to  vocational  education  planners.  To 
overcome  the  problem  of  limited  information,  a  number  of  efforts  have 
been  made  by  school  districts  and  educational  planners  to  conduct 
surveys  of  their  local  areas.    However,  industry  surveys  are  costly, 
are  ^pen  to  question  as  to  their  accuracy  and,  all  too  often. 
Industries  cannot  provide  information  on  their  needs  beyond  a  two 
year  period. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  supplying  information  on 
manpower  needs  for  local  areas,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  developed  a  model  for  projecting  manpower  needs. 
In  a  modified  form,  this  model  was  used  to  develop  the  occupational 
projections  included  in  a  study  by  Walter  M.  Arnold  entitled, 
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Vocational^  Technical  and  Continuing  Education  in  Pennsylvania;  A 
Systems  Approach  to  State -Local  Program  Planning,  and  in,  Plannin;; 
Vocational  Education  Programs  in  Pennsylvania;    Guidelines  for  the 
Use  of  Labor  Market  Information,  by  Messrs.  James  F.  McNamara  and 
Stephen  J.  Franchak.    However,  field  experience  indicates  that  those 
occupational  projections  have  certain  limitations  and  need  to  be 
revised  as  they  are  based  on  1960  census  data. 

Also,  in  an  effort  to  evaluate  If  the  various  vocational  programs 
are  meeting  the  needs  of  a  given  labor  market  (LMA),  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Education  (RCU)  has  been  {gathering  data 
since  1966.    This  data  relates  to  the  supply  of  occupatlonally  trained 
graduates  with  less  than  a  baccalaureate  degree.    Thus,  It  was  made 
possible  for  vocational  education  planners  to  determine  to  what  extent 
annual  needs  for  labor  are  being  met  by  present  course  offerings.  The 
nine  sources  of  trained  graduates  from  which  the  RCU  collects  data  are; 
Public  Secondary  Vocational  and  Technical  Schools;  Community  Colleges; 
Private  Trade  and  Technical  Schools;  Private  Business  Schools;  State 
Trade  and  Technical  Schools;  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Programs; 
State  Retraining  Programs;  Two-year  Programs  In  Four-year  Colleges,  and 
Private  Junior  Colleges. 

This  information  Is  a  valuable  addition  to  program  planners  and 
vocational  education  planners  are  now  aware  of  the  full  extent  of 
vocational  education  offered  by  the  other  training  Institutions. 
However,  In  an  effort  to  combine  the  supply  Information  with  the 
projected  demand  for  a  given  occupation,  several  difficulties  were 
encountered  Including;     (a)  at  present  only  scant  Information  Is 
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available  as  to  what  occupations  graduates  enter;  (b)  the  percent  that 
do  not  participate  In  the  labor  force  due  to  entering  the  Armed  Forces, 
continuing  their  education  at  the  post-secondary  or  college  level,  and 
for  other  reasons  (such  as  marriage,  disability,  etc.)  is  unknown*  For 
this  reason,  past  efforts  to  develop  a  Supply/Demand  Model  have  been 
based  on  the  assumption  that  all  graduates  trained  for  a  particular 
occupation  enter  that  occupation* 

In  an  effort  to  develop  occupational  projections  and  to  determine 
the  actual  supply  from  all  training  institutions  so  that  a  viable 
Supply/Demand  Model  could  be  developed,  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  with  funding  from  the 
Bureau  of  Vocationa,  Technical  and  Continuing  Education,  undertook  a  two 
phase  project.    This  project  is  designed  to  generate  information  on 
occupational  growth  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  47  LMA*8,  to  make  a  detailed 
determination  as  to  what  occupations  graduates  by  programs  from  the 
various  training  institutions  enter,  and  to  evaluate  the  supply  and 
demand  in  terms  of  a  computer  based  systems  approach. 

This,  the  first  report  on  The  Supply/Demand  Model  for  Vocational 
Education  Planners,  details  the  results  of  the  research  which  sought  to 
determine  the  occupations  entered  by  public  secondary  vocational  and 
technical  school  graduates*    Furthermore,  it  describes  both  the 
development  and  use  of  the  Instructional  Program/Occupation  Matrix  for 
adjusting  future  occupational  supply  from  that  source* 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

In  any  society,  the  supply  of  labor  and  the  demand  for  that 
supply  Is  of  vital  concern.    Recognizing  this  fact,  It  was  specified 
In  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (P.L,  88-210)  and  In  the  1968 
Amendment  (P.L,  90-2^)  that  there  be  periodic  evaluations  of  state 
and  local  vocational  education  programs  utilizing  federal  monies. 
Further,  whenever  possible,  vocational  curriculum  planning  should  be 
based  on  current  and  projected  manpower  needs  and  the  resources 
available  to  meet  those  needs. 

Seeking  to  comply  with  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  acts, 
the  Pennsylvania  Research  Coordination  Unit  for  Vocational  Education 
(RCU)  has  been  gathering  data  and  Information  related  to  manpower  needs 
and  the  various  human  resources  available  from  nine  training  Institutions 
offering  less  than  a  baccalaureate  degree  (1,  7).    This  Information  has 
bten  disseminated  to  State  and  local  vocational  education  planners  In  an 
effort  to  help  them  ascertain  to  what  extent  annual  manpower  requirements 
are  being  met  by  present  course  offerings.    However,  In  ascertaining 
what  occupations  were  entered  by  the  graduates  from  the  various  Instruc- 
tional programs,  it  was  assumed  that  all  the  graduates  trained  for  a 
particular  occupation  entered  that  occupation.    This  was  done  because 
Information  was  lacking  as  to  the  percent  entering  the  Armed  Forces, 
continuing  their  education,  entering  the  work  force  In  an  occupation 
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other  than  the  one  for  which  trained  and  what  percent  do  not  enter  the 
labor  force  due  to  disability ,  marriage ,  and  the  like. 

Also,  at  present  there  is  a  great  concern,  stemming  from  the 
career  education  philosophy,  to  revise  curricula  based  on  a  cluster 
concept.    Although  this  need  is  real,  at  present,  there  is  only  limited 
information  available  as  to  the  occupations  entered  by  graduates  from 
the  various  vocational  instructional  programs.    Therefore,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  program  planners  to  determine  if  a  particular 
instructional  program  is  too  .narrow  in  its  training  (i.e.-- training  for 
one  occupation)  or  too  broad  (i.e. --making  it  difficult  for  a  graduate 
to  find  any  job  directly  related  to  the  field  of  training). 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  these  problems,  a  two  phase  study  was 
undertaken.    This,  the  first  study  sought  to  determine  what  has 
happened  to  the  7^,266  students  who  graduated  from  the  public  secondary 
vocational-technical  programs  in  1970.    Specifically,  the  questions 
related  to  this  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  What  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  public 
secondary  vocational-technical  programs  did 
not  enter  the  labor  force  and,  what  were  the 
reasons  for  not  entering  the  labor  force? 

2.  What  percent  of  the  public  secondary  vocational- 
technical  graduates  by  program  were  unemployed? 

3.  What  occupations  did  the  public  secondary 
vocational-technical  graduates  by  program 
enter? 

An  effort  was  also  made  to  determine  if  there  were  any  differences  among 
graduates  by  instructional  program  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA^  Pittsburgh 
LMA  and  the  rest  of  the  State 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Recognizing  that  It  Is  crucial  to  a  total  supply/demand  model  to 
know  what  resources  are  available  for  meeting  manpower  requirements,  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Employment  Initiated  a  research  study  to  determine 
methods  for  forecasting  occupational  supply  from  all  sources  (6).  The 
methodologies  presented  as  a  result  of  this  research  are  excellent. 
However,  because  the  basic  Interest  was  In  determining  the  general  supply 
no  methodology  was  presented  which  would  ascertain  the  supply  for  a 
partlcul       ccupatlon.    Subsequently,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  did  prepare  a  detailed  methodology  for  pro- 
jecting labor  supply  for  a  specific  occupation  (10).    This  made  It 
possible  .to  develop  a  supply/demand  model  for  projecting  growth  of 
Individual  occupations  and  the  anticipated  supply.    This  methodology 
recognized  that  a  certain  percent  of  the  potential  graduating  supply 
would  not  enter  the  labor  force  for  one  reason  or  another  and  persons  do 
not  necessarily  enter  the  occupation  for  which  they  have  been  trained. 

In  developing  a  supply/demand  model  for  projecting  manpower  needs 
(demand)  and  avallab.le  resources  (supply),  a  basic  assumption  made  In 
developing  a  supply/demand  model  In  Pennsylvania,  was  that  a  graduate 
from  a  training  Institution  entered  the  occupation  for  which  he  or  she 
was  trained  (A,  7).    In  all  fairness,  these  limitations  were  recognized 
and  for  this  reason.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Information  be  used 
with  caution  and  other  available  Information  be  used  In  conjunction 
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whenever  possible.    Similar  work  has  also  been  done  in  Oklahoma  (2,  8). 
However »  before  matching  the  supply  with  the  occupational  demand,  the 
supply  was  adjusted  to  conform  with  past  experience  as  to  what  percent 
entered  the  labor  force.    The  actual  interfacing  of  supply  and  demand 
was  then  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  follow-up  information  of  private 
school  graduates  and  on  the  cluster  concept*    Based  on  a  detailed  review 
of  the  Interface  as  a  result  of  the  cluster  concept,  it  would  appear 
that  a  primary  source  was  the  Office  of  Education  publication  entitled, 
Vocational  Education  and  Occupations  (9).    However,  in  using  the  cluster 
concept  for  interfacing  supply  and  demand,  a  basic  assumption  was  that 
graduates  do  enter  highly  related  occupations  to  their  field  of  study. 
Findings  by  Max  Eninger,  however,  indicate  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
true  (3).    Further,  there  appears  to  be  variation  within  general 
instructional  programs  (i.e. — agriculture  ed*,  trade  and  industrial, 
etc. ). 

Recognizing  that  at  present,  there  is  only  limited  information 
available  as  to  what  occupations  are  entered  by  graduates  from 
particular  instructional  programs,  it  was  decided  that  three 
Instructional  Program/Occupation  Matrices  be  developed.    It  was  felt 
that  in  developing  these  matrices,  central  features  should  be  built 
in  so  that  It  could  be  determined  what  percent  of  the  public  secondary 
vocational-technlcal  programs  graduates  do  not  enter  the  labor  force. 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

In  general,  this  report  has  utilized  standard  terminology. 
However,  In  some  Instances,  terms  which  have  unique  meanings  In  the 
body  of  this  report  have  been  used.    The  following  section  defines, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  those  terms. 

HORIZONTAL  CLUSTER--The  term,  ''Horizontal  Cluster,*'  Is  used  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Instructional  Program/Occupation  Matrix  to  define  a 
situation  where  graduates  of  several,  or  perhaps  many,  Instructional 
programs  are  employed  In  a  common  occupation. 

VERTICAL  CLUSTER—Whereas  "Horizontal  Clustering"  defines  a  situation 
where  several  Instructional  programs  feed  Into  a  common  occupation, 
"Vertical  Cluster"  defines  a  situation  where  graduates  of  one 
Instructional  program  are  employed  In  several,  or  perhaps  many, 
different  occupations. 

POINT  CLUSTER" The  term  "Point  Cluster"  defines  a  lack  of  clustering  and 
would  therefore  describe  a  situation  where  the  graduates  of  a  particular 
program  are  employed  In  only  one  occupation.     (Note:    Figure  1  Is  a 
hypothetical  presentation  of  Horizontal,  Vertical,  and  Point  Clusters). 

GRAVITATIONAL  OCCUPATIONS— Occupations  that  have  lower  salary  ranges, 
career  possibilities  and  prestige  than  those  occupations  for  which  a 
person  has  trained. 
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FIGURE  1 

CLUSTERS  AS  DISPLAYED  BY  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAK/OCCUPATION  MATRIX 
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LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATE--That  percentage  of  the  population  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  65  who  are  employed  or  are  actively  seeking 
employment*    This  does  not  Include  thos  who  are  In  the  military, 
full- time  students,  the  physically  disabled,  or  chose  who  for  other 
reasons  are  not  seeking  or  are  not  capable  of  seeking  full-time 
employment. 
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METHODOLOGY 

The  post-high  school  distribution  of  the  graduates  o£  Pennsyl* 
vania*5  public  secondary  level  vocational  education  programs  has  been 
examined  in  this  model  by  the  construction  and  analysis  of  the 
"Instructional  Program/Occupation  Matrix*'  {1/0  Matrix).    The  raw  data 
input  to  this  matrix  was  obtained  from  the  High  School  Class  of  1970 
' Follow-Up  Career  Survey*'  questionnaires  (Appendix  E). 

The  first  step  in  examining  the  raw  data  was  to  sort  the  data 
by  course  codes  obtained  from  the  survey  form  (see  Appendix  E).  A 
total  of  164  program  offerings  were  catalogued  as  being  in  vocational 
education  schools  in  Pennsylvania  (see  Appendix  A).    These  16A  programs 
were  again  sorted  according  to  the  three  major  labor  market  areas  of 
Pennsylvania: 

1.  Pittsburgh  Labor  Market — which  includes^ 

a.  Allegheny  County 

b.  Beaver  County 

c.  Washington  County 

d.  Westmoreland  County 

2.  Philadelphia  Labor  Market--which  includes, 

a.  Bucks  County 

b.  Chester  County 

c.  Delaware  County 

d.  Montgomery  County 

e.  Philadelphia  County 

3.  The  remainder  of  Pennsylvania 
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Originally,  I/O  Matrices  for  the  47  LMA*s  and  Pennsylvania  were 
to  have  been  developed,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  in  seme  of  the  smaller 
LMA's  the  total  number  of  graduates  by  program  was  insufficient  for 
developing  an  I/O  Matrix,  only  the  above  three  were  developed. 

The  rationale  for  the  three  matrices  is  further  based  on  popula* 
tion  distribution  which  indicates  the  foUowing: 

NUMBER  PERCENT 

TOTAL  POPULATION  (1970)  11,793,909  100.00 

PHILADELPHIA  LMA  4,817,914  40.85 

PITTSBURGH  LMA  2,401,245  20.36 

REST  OF  THE  STATE  4,574,750  38.79 

From  this  information,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  an  effort  to 
breakout  the  45  LMA's  from  the  rest  of  the  state  would  result  in  small 
numbers  and  any  Matrices  developed  would  not  be  significant*  Fur  this 
reason,  the  supply  from  the  45  LMA's  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
remainder  of  the  state  l/O  Matrix  in  the  actual  Supply/Demand  Model  for 
Vocational  Education  Planners. 

The  data  obtained  were  then  recorded  on  the  matrix  work  sheet 
(Appendix  F),  where  the  x  ordinate  was  Instructional  Program  and 
Occupation  was  the  basis  for  entry  on  the  y  axis.    In  all  esses,  the 
Occupation  was  determined  by  comparing  entry  9  on  the  questionnaire  to 
the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Title  listings.    An  entry  was  made  at 
the  point  of  intersection  using  a  color  code  corresponding  to  each  of 
the  three  LMA's. 

When  all  of  the  questionnaires  had  been  enteired  on  the  matrix 
work  sheets,  the  rows  were  totaled  separately.    3ach  occupation  entry 

...m 
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for  a  column  was  then  divided  by  the  total  for  the  column.    The  result- 
ing ratios  are  listed  on  the  final  matrix  form  (Appendix  J). 

Appendix  D  lists  the  student  entries  (line  9  of  the  questionnaire) 
to  the  occupational  classifications  of  the  matrix. 

The  second  area  of  study  was  concerned  with  the  graduates' 
present  status  other  than  full-time  employment.    The  data  were 
accumulated  by,  once  again,  sorting  the  raw  data  by  course  code  as 
In  the  first  proceedure,  but  then  sorting  further  by  present 
individual  status  (section  B  of  survey  form.  Appendix  E). 

The  rationale  used  to  accomplish  this,  as  some  cases  were  not 
readily  definable,  was  as  follows: 

1.  References  to  part-time  employment  were  ignored 
in  all  cases,  especially  in  favor  of  indications 
made  of  school  or  college  part-time  or 
full-time,  and  in  favor  of  full-time  employment. 

2.  Any  type  of  school  or  college  was  recorded. 

3.  Unemployed,  looking  for  work  was  ignored  in  favor 
of  attendance  in  school  or  college  full-time. 

A.    The  category  "military"  did  not  include  those 
graduates  in  the  military  reserves.    This  was 
determined  by  indications  of  full-time  or 
part-time  employment  or  full  or  part-time  school. 

5.    The  category  of  "other"  was  determined  to  mean: 

a.  Graduate  left  the  labor  market  to  move  to  a 
different  state  or  country. 

b.  Graduate  Is  handicapped  or  otherwise  unable 
to  enter  the  labor  market  because  of 
medical  reasons. 

c.  Graduate  did  not  enter  the  labor  market  because 
of  family  Illness  or  other  difficulty. 

d.  Graduate  (female)  did  not  enter  the  labor 
market  because  of  marriage  and/or  pregnancy. 


u 

In  developing  the  Instructional  Program/Occupation  Matrix,  the 
original  listing  of  16A  coded  instructional  programs  (Appendix  A)  was 
reduced  to  138  (see  Appendix  B)  on  the  basis  of  similar  training 
received*    Upon  completing  the  matrix,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
^  programs  from  which  there  were  no  student  responses  and/or  were  not 
offered  in  the  schools.    Also,  for  A7  programs,  there  were  less  than 
fifty  responses.    For  these  reasons,  the  instructional  programs  were 
reduced  to       for  the  final  matrix  with  those  programs  with  less  than 
fifty  responses  being  included  under  "other"  (see  Appendix  C). 
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LIMITATIONS 

The  study  centered  around  analysing  the  results  of  the  follow-up 
survey  of  the  1970  public  secondary  vocational- technical  graduates  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Educational  Systems  Research  Institute.  Therefore, 
the  limitations  usually  found  for  surveys  are  applicable  for  this  study. 
For  this  reason,  any  interpretation  of  the  findings  must  bear  in  mind 
the  percent  returns.    However,  the  Educational  Systems  Research 
Institute  did  study  a  sample  of  the  non-respondants.     The  results  of 
that  study  indicated  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between 
the  non-respondants  and  the  respondants. 

Also,  the  survey  forms  were  mailed  out  on  October  12,  1970.  A 
second  survey  form  was  sent  out  to  non-respondants  on  or  about 
November  9,  1970  (5).     Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  students  were 
sampled  about  four  to  five  months  after  graduation.    Taking  into  con- 
sideration that  many  students  may  not  have  started  looking  for  work 
until  the  end  of  the  summer  season,  the  survey  forms  may  have  been  sent 
too  soon.    As  a  result,  the  unemployment  rate  of  graduates  by  program 
would  not  necessarily  present  a  realistic  view  of  the  vocational- 
technical  graduates'  ability  to  find  employment. 

In  developing  the  Instructional  Program/Occupation  Matrices,  no 
adjustments  were  made  to  take  into  consideration  migration  of  the 
graduates  out  of  their  area  of  origin.    Thus,  if  a  student  graduated 
from  a  particular  area,  his  or  her  occupation  was  recorded  for  that  area 
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regardless  of  present  address.    This  was  done  so  that  it  could  be  deter- 
mined to  what  extent  graduates  from  different  areas  by  instructional 
program  were  able  to  get  jobs  related  to  their  field  of  study. 

As  a  final  note,  because  the  follow-up  survey  was  taken  soon  after 
graduation,  the  findings  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  first  entry 
occupation.    Considering  that  many  companies  adhere  rather  strictly  to 
seniority  rights  and  other  union  regulations  related  to  new  employees 
entering  a  company,  it  is  often  necessary  for  a  newly  hired  worker  to 
start  at  a  lower  level  job.    Only  later,  after  some  seniority  is 
established  can  that  recently  hired  entrant  **bump**  for  a  position  more 
in  keeping  with  his  education  and  training.    For  this  reason,  the  first 
entry  occupation  may  not  present  a  fair  view  of  the  vocational-technical 
graduates  ability  to  eventually  get  jobs  directly  related  to  his  field 
of  training. 
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FINDINGS 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  reported  In  terms  of  the  questions 
posed  previously  In  the  Statement  of  the  Problem.    For  each  question, 
separate  tables  have  been  prepared  for  the  three  areas  of  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  the  rest  of  the  State.    However,  before  presenting  the 
findings.  Information  Is  presented  which  will  provide  background  Infor- 
mation deemed  necessary  for  Interpreting  the  findings. 

In  combining  Instructional  programs  as  described  In  the 
methodology.  It  was  believed  that  the  combined  programs  had  a  number 
of  communallties.    No  attempt  was  made  to  delineate  local  variation  In 
curriculum  content,  teaching  style,  or  In  the  quality  of  training 
received.    Also,  In  presenting  the  Information  In  an  aggregated  manner 
for  the  three  areas  of  concern.  Individual  program  differences  are  of 
necessity  blurred.    Should  a  local  vocational  education  planner  seek  to 
use  the  findings  presented,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  .take  Into 
consideration  aspects  unique  to  his  local  area.    Thus,  for  instance,  if 
a  local  area  has  a  cooperative  education  program  In  a  particular 
Instructional  program,  the  labor  force  participation  rate  for  the 
graduates  could  be  higher  than  that  presented  and  conceivably  the  un- 
employment rate  would  drop  to  less  than  one  percent.    Other  changes 
could,  of  course,  also  occur. 

Although  the  findings  will  be  used  to  determine  the  potential 
Supply  for  an  occupation  in  the  future,  nothing  can  as  yet  be  said 
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concerning  the  stability  of  the  Instructional  Program/Occupation  Matrix 
over  time.    This  will  be  ascertained  in  subsequent  studies.  However, 
the  findings  can  be  used  as  an  historical  perspective  indicating  what 
happened  to  the  various  graduates  from  the  diff.:-^nt  instructional 
programs. 

Any  inspection  of  the  labor  force  participation  rate  for  the  A6 
instructional  programs  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  availability  of 
post-secondary  and  college  institutions  in  the  area*    Also,  preliminary 
findings  not  published  here  indicate  that  the  labor  force  participation 
rate  for  a  given  area  is  influenced  by  economic  variables  such  as 
weekly  wages  and  salaries  paid  and  the  average  rate  of  unemployment  for 
an  area. 

Also,  in  developing  the  Instructional  Program/Occupation  Matrices 
students*  responses  were  recorded  regardless  of  present  place  of 
residence.     Thus,  if  a  graduate  from  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  recorded  that 
he  worked  as  a  carpenter's  helper  in  a  different  city  in  Pennsylvania  or 
a  different  state  from  the  one  he  went  to  school,  the  recording  was  still 
made  in  terms  of  the  area  of  origin. 

Finally,  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  a  cluster  concept  as  a 
result  of  the  findings.     In  themselves,  the  findings  present  what  might 
be  termed  a  real  cluster  of  occupations  for  instructional  programs. 
Should  a  curriculum  planner  be  interested  in  aligning  a  present  curric- 
ulum  in  terms  of  a  cluster  concept,  the  findings  can  give  valuable 
information  on  what  is  or  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  past  curricula 
offerings. 
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A.     LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  AND  NON- PARTICIPATION 

The  findings  for  the  three  areas  of  concern  indicate  that  the 
major  reasons  for  not  participating  in  the  labor  force  were  as  follows: 

1.  not  looking  for  work 

2.  attending  full-time  school 

3.  attending  part-time  school 
A.  attending  full-time  college 

5.  attending  part-time  college 

6.  enlisted  in  the  military 

7.  other  (disabled,  married,  etc.  ,   ,  .) 

In  reviewing  Table  I,  it  can  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  instruc- 
tional programs  in  which  mostly  women  are  found,  the  percent  not  looking 
for  work  is  less  than  five  percent  in  all  three  areas  with  minor 
exceptions. 

The  percent  continuing  their  education  (full-time  school  and 
full-time  college)  is  highest  for  programs  in  the  technical  education 
fields.    However,  the  percentages  are  relatively  high  for  the  other 
programs,  indicating  that  although  the  public  secondary  vocational- 
technical  programs  are  basically  geared  to  preparing  students  for  entry 
into  the  labor  market,  a  significant  percent  of  the  students  are  con- 
tinuing their  education.    This  would  appear  to  negate  assertions  that 
vocational  education  '^tracks"  students  into  jobs  for  which  only  a  high 
school  diploma  is  required.    On  the  contrary,  these  findings  indicate 
that  although  the  preparation  is  in  terms  of  an  occupation  or  an 
occupational  cluster,  the  vocational  program  graduates  attain  occupa- 
tional training  on  a  wide  variety  of  skill  levels  in  terms  of  education. 

With  the  exception  of  the  programs  in  which  women  are  predomi- 
nantly found,  the  percent  of  the  graduates  entering  the  military  appears 
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quite  high  for  the  instructional  programs  detailed.     In  all  three  areas, 
the  graduates  from  the  trade  and  industrial  areas  have  the  greatest  per- 
cent entering  the  military.     The  high  rate  of  enlistment  of  vocational 
graduates  could  have  been  due  to  the  rather  intensive  military  recruit- 
ment during  that  period.    Also,  the  general  unemployment  rate  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1970  was  relatively 
high.     This  may  have  induced  vocational-technical  program  graduates  to 
enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces  rather  than  accept  the  alternative  of 
unemployment. 

It  would  appear  from  this  study  that  the  major  reasons  given  by 
the  vocational-technical  graduates  for  not  participating  in  the  labor 
force  were:    1)  attending  school  or  college  full-time,  and  2)  enlisted 
in  the  military.    Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  female  graduates  the 
categories  of  not  looking  for  work  and  other  appear  to  be  minor  factor. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  I,  the  actual  percent  of  the  graduates 
participating  in  the  labor  force  ranges  from  a  high  of  100  percent  to  a 
low  of  about  eight  percent.     Interestingly,  the  graduates  from  the 
technical  programs,  with  the  exception  of  the  architectural  technology 
graduates,  have  the  lowest  participation  rates  on  the  average.  The 
highest  participation  rates  are  found  for  graduates  from  the  trade  and 
industrial  programs  and  the  business/office  programs.    The  median  labor 
force  participation  ratio  for  the  three  areas  are: 


Area 


Rate 


Rest  of  State 


.625 


Philadelphia  LMA 
Pittsburgh  LMA 


.6^0 


.56^ 
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Thus,  in  general,  it  can  be  said  that  about  63  and  6^  percent, 
respectively  of  the  vocational  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  State  and 
the  Philadelphia  LMA  entered  the  labor  force  upon  graduation  but  only 
about  56  percent  did  so  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA.    The  low  participation 
rates  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  high  youth  unemployment  rate  in  the  area  at  that  time • 
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TABLE  I 


REST  OP  STATE 

0.033 

COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.057 

0.011 

MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.030 

MA  SONRY / RR  T CKLAYKR 

0.026 

PR  TWTTNr2  PRnr^P  AMQ 

0.015 

UPTniNC 

fVCiiji/XiiU 

0.027 

T  &  T  OTHKR 

0.050  . 

PHEMTHAT  TPPH 

bLlCiniir  lt»  DATA 

0.161 

HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.015 

AG  PROD/GENERAL  AG 

0.0^8 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

0.0^19 

FOOD  SERVICES 

0.083 

VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.093 

GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0.083 

ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 

0.019 

CLERK-TYPIST 

0.036 

GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.03^ 

STENO/SECRETARUL 

0.027 

BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.057 

APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.059 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

NOT  LOOKING 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  Information  is  not 
Included. 
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TABLE  I- -continued 


PHILADELPHIA 

0.013 

ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.  013 

.  WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.053 

COSMETOLOGY 

0.059 

WELDING 

0.020 

T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.  Oti5 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.023 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.100 

HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.061 

FOOD  SERVICES 

0.150 

VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.017 

ACCOUNTING/ BOOKKEEPING 

0.039 

CLERK-TYPIST 

0.021 

GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.023 

BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.167 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

0.026 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

NOT  LOOKING 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 
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TABLE  I--continued 


iaTn**p  ot>  TTD  oil 
FITTdDUKGn 

AUTO  BODY  6c  FENDER 

U.  0J*4 

CUSMETULUGx 

n  091 

i  ^  OTHER 

U.  Uqo 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  FKOC 

0  2S0 

0  0^7 

v  •  V/H  / 

PUTT  T\  PADV* 

0.030 

FOOD  SERVICES 

0.031 

VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.026 

GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

O.Wi3 

ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 

0.031 

CLERK-TYPIST 

0.021 

GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.078 

bus/office,  other 

0.050 

FOOD  distribution 

O.WiO 

APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.0^8 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

NOT  LOOKING 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 


ERIC 


TABLE  I- -continued 


R2ST  OF  STATE  FULL-TIME  SCHOOL 

0.126  ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.012  AUTO  BODY  &  FENDER 

0.054  AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.023  BUILDING  TRADES 

0.037  WOODWORKING  &  CARFEN 

0.066  COMMEP  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0. 186  COSMETOLOGY 

0.127  DRAFTING 

O.04i5  MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.103  PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0. ISA  SHEET  METAL 

O.OIS  WELDING 

0.0^1  T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.150  CHEMICAL  TECH 

0.077  CIVIL  TECH 

0.138  ELECTRICAL  TECH 

O.IU  MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.035  SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.287  HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.019  AG  PROD/GENERAL  AG 

0.091  AG  MECHANICS 

0.065  AGRICULTURE,  OTHER 

0.152  CLOTHING  SERVICES 

0.082  FOOD  SERVICES 

0.158  VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.167  GAINFUL  HOffi  EC,  OTHER 

0.055  ACCOUNTING/ BOOKKEEPING 

0. 019  CLERK- TYPIST 

0.100  DATA  PROCESSING 

0.130  GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.060  STENO/SECRETARUL 

0.15A  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

0.057  APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.029  DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  'information  is  not 
includec . 
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TABLE  I--contlnued 


T>UTT  Am?T  PUTA 

TTTPPTPTPAT  WOPPAKfC 

v.  U^M 

AUIU  DUUX  Ot  r  CiuUCiK 

Airrn  x.  njirQirT  mppu 

V  •  V  /  O 

Uftni^UnP  VTMP  X.  OADWM 
WUUUWUKJvlMU  V  uAKrCiN 

V,  yjyi, 

0  1  Sfi 

HP  APTTMP 

MAPUTMP   PPAPP  AMC 

0  032 

pp  TMTTMP  POIV^P amc 

0  2S0 

CUPPT  MPT AT 

0  060 

T  X.   T  OTUPP 

0  On3 

PUPMT/^AT  TUPU 

LnDTllUAL  iCiLn 

PTPPTPT/^AT  TCOU 
CiLiCil/lKlUAL  iCiUn 

0.125 

MECHANICAL  TECH 

O.O^iS 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  iKOC 

0.050 

HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.118 

HEALTH,  OTHER 

0.100 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

0.167 

CHILD  CARE 

0. 1/.3 

CLOTHING  SERVICES 

0.091 

FOOD  SERVICES 

0.050 

VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.067 

GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0.068 

ACCOUNTING/ BOOKKEEPING 

0.039 

CLERK-TYPIST 

0.095 

DATA  PROCESSING 

0.091 

GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.037 

STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.0A7 

BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.333 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

0.052 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

FULL-TIME  SCHOOL 


If  percent  for  progrpm  was  less  than  0.001,  information  Is  not 
included. 


4S1 
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TABLE  I--continued 


PITTSBURGH  FULL-TIME  SCHOOL 

0.353  AIRCOND  &  REFRIG 

0.295  ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.056  AUTO  BODY  &  FENDER 

0.071  AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.060  WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.167  COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.091  COSMETOLOGY 

0.052  DRAFTING 

0.094  MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.103  PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.222  SHEET  METAL 

0.045  WELDING 

0.U8  T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.194  AUTO  &  DIESEL  TECH 

0.125  CIVIL  TECH 

0.014  COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.154  ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.200  MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.061  TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0.038  AG  PROD/GENERAL  AG 

0.160  CHILD  CARE 

0.152  CLOTHING  SERVICES 

0.210  FOOD  SERVICES 

0.169  VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.092  GAINFUL  H(»1E  EC,  OTHER 

0.158  ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 

0.061  CLERK- TYPIST 

0.088  DATA  PROCESSING 

0.118  GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0 . 08 9  STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.118  BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.050  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

0.069  APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.062  DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included . 
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TABLE  I--continued 


REST  OF  STATE 

0.053 

ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.059 

AUTO  BODY  &  FENDER 

O.OAO 

AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.037 

WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.033 

COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.057 

COSMETOLOGY 

0.018 

DRAFTING 

0.030 

masonry/bricklayer 

0.026 

PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

O.OIA 

T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.050 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.016 

ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.A85 

MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.059 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.077 

TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0.011 

HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.0A8 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

0.065 

AGRICULTURE,  OTHER 

0.061 

CLOTHING  SERVICES 

0.033 

FOOD  SERVICES 

0.019 

GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0.018 

ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 

0.038 

CLERK-TYPIST 

O.IAO 

DATA  PROCESSING 

0.026 

STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.027 

BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.029 

APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.022 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

PART-TIME  SCHOOL 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 
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TABLE  I--continued 


PHILADELPHIA 

0.222 

AIRCOND  &  REFRIG 

0.051 

ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.03A 

AUTO  BODY  &  FENDER 

O.OU 

AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.125 

BUILDING  TRADES 

0.065 

WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.106 

COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

O.OAA 

COSMETOLOGY 

0.0A3 

DRAFTING 

0.029 

MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.167 

MASONRY/ BRICKLAYER 

0.133 

PLUMBING 

0.059 

WELDING 

0.040 

T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.038 

ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.0A2 

MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.068 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.05,0 

HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.059 

HEALTH,  OTHER 

0.150 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

0.050 

VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.t33 

GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0.076 

ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 

0.087 

CLERK-TYPIST 

0.095 

DATA  PROCESSING 

0.091 

GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.020 

STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.093 

BUS/ OFF ICE,  OTHER 

0.033 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

PART-TIME  SCHOOL 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 
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TABLE  I--continued 


PITTSBURGH  PART-TIME  SCHOOL 

0.059  AIRCOND  &  REFRIG 

0.03A  ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.0A8  AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.012  WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.111  COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0. 080  COSMETOLOGY 

0.021  DRAFTING 

0.083  MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.103  PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.0A5  WELDING 

0.037  T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.032  AUTO  &  DIESEL  TECH 

0.025  CIVIL  TECH 

0.029  COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.033  ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.060  MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.061  TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0.231  AG  PROD/ GENERAL  AG 

0.057  CHILD  CARE 

0.020  FOOD  SERVICES 

0.031  VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.013  GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0. 022  ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 

0.071  CLERK- TYPIST 

0.069  GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.032  STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.020  BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.050  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

0.050  APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.062  DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 
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TABLE  I--continued 

REST  OF  STATE 


0.113  ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.012  AUTO  BODY  &  FENDER 

0.020  AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.070  BUILDING  TRADES 

0.074  WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.131  COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.014  COSMETOLOGY 

0.410  DRAFTING 

0.067  .   MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.051  PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.015  WELDING 

0.014  T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.600  CHEMICAL  TECH 

0.692  CIVIL  TECH 

0.525  COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.333  ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.010  MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.176  SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.423  TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0.034  HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.112  AG  PROD/GENERAL  AG 

0.318  AG  MECHANICS 

0.190  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

0.258  AGRICULTURE,  OTHER 

0.600  CHILD  CARE 

0.303  CLOTHING  SERVICES 

0.131  FOOD  SERVICES 

0.237  VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.185  GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0.138  ACCOUNTING/ BOOKKEEPING 

0.019  CLERK- TYPIST 

0.140  DATA  PROCESSING 

0.124  GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0. 082  STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.216  BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.154  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

0.114  APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.088  DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 


FULL-TIME  COLLEGE 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included . 
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TABLE  I--continued 


PHILADELPHIA  FULL-TIME  COLLEGE 

0.051  ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.069  AUTO  BODY  &  FENDER 

0.029  AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.125  BUILDING  TRADES 

0.052  WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.152  COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.044  COSMETOLOGY 

0.152  DRAFTING 

0.032  PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.125  SHEET  METAL 

0.080  T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.500  CHEMICAL  TECH 

0.273  COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.387  ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.458  MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.136  SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.385  TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0.100  HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.088  HEALTH,  OTHER 

0.111  AG  PROD/GENERAL  AG 

0.200  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

0.500  AGRICULTURE,  OTHER 

0.417  CHILD  CARE 

0.286  CLOTHING  SERVICES 

0.152  FOOD  SERVICES 

0.133  GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0 . 1 95  ACCOUNTING/ BOOKKEE  PING 

0.049  CLERK- TYPIST 

0.095  DATA  PROCESSING 

0.054  GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.114  STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.140  BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.167  APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.059  DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included . 
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TABLE  I- -continued 


PITTSBURGH  FULL-TIME  COLLEGE 

0.059  ■    AIRCOND  &  REFRIG 

0.102  ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.036  AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.143  BUILDING  TRADES 

0.119  WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.139  COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.068  COSMETOLOGY 

0.302  DRAFTING 

0.063  MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.172  PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.045  WELDING 

0.111  T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.032  AUTO  &  DIESEL  TECH 

0.250  CHEMICAL  TECH 

0.200  CIVIL  TECH 

0.333  COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.301  ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.-440  MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.286  SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.-408  TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0.333  HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.158  HEALTH,  OTHER 

0.077  AG  PROD/ GENERAL  AG 

0.250  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

0.385  AGRICULTURE,  OTHER 

0.283  CHILD  CARE 

0.609  CLOTHING  SERVICES 

0.310  FOOD  SERVICES 

0.154  VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.421  GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0.173  ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 

0.112  CLERK- TYPIST 

0.147  DATA  PROCESSING 

0.153  GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.102  STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.118  BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.150  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

0.079  APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.105  DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included . 
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TABLE  I--continued 


TIITTT  nXMP  TDAT\l?e 

n  m  A 

PriMMTTO    X-    r^TJ  A  TJUTP  ADTC 

n  m  Q 

U*  Ui  O 

JLlKAr  ilNb 

VfAPUTME*    TO>r\r*D  AMC 

n  m  ^ 

WCiLJJlIMu 

CIVIL  TECH 

0  091 

v»  UOi 

0.035 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.077 

TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0.011 

HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.032 

AGRICULTURE,  OTHER 

0.100 

CHILD  CARE 

0.055 

ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 

0.060 

DATA  PROCESSING 

0.011 

STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.086 

APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.044 

DISTRIB^  EDUC,  OTHER 

PART-TIME  COLLEGE 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 
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TABLE  I- -continued 


PHILADELPHIA 

0.013 

WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.030 

COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.065 

DRAFTING 

0.040 

T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.045 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.038 

ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.045 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.050 

HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.059 

HEALTH,  OTHER 

0.034 

ACCOUNTING/ BOOKKEE  PING 

0.016 

STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.047 

BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.026 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

PART-TIME  COLLEGE 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,'  information  is  not 
included. 
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TABLE  I--continued 


PITTSBURGH  PART-TIME  COLLEGE 

0.034  ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.012  AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.031  DRAFTING 

0,010  MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.065  AUTO  &  DIESEL  TECH 

0.075  CIVIL  TECH 

0.029  COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.016  ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.020  MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.095  SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.020  TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0,167  HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.269  AG  PROD/ GENERAL  AG 

0.019  CHILD  CARE 

0,015  VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.013  GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0.022  ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 

0.020  CLERK- TYPIST 

0.089  APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.019  DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 
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TABLE  I--continued 


REST  OF  STATE 

0.250 

AIRCOND  &  REFRIG 

0.172 

ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.224 

AUTO  BODY  &  FRNHFR 

0.139 

AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.233 

BUILDING  TRADES 

0.153 

WOODWORKING  &  CAR  PEN 

0.131 

COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.133 

DRAFTING 

0.196 

MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.152 

MASONRY/BRICKLAYER 

0.174 

PLUMBING 

0.205 

PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.231 

SHEET  METAL 

0.308 

WELDING 

0.068 

T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.050 

CHEMICAL  TECH 

0.050 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.153 

ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.071 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.192 

TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0.046 

HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.170 

AG  PROD/GENERAL  AG 

0.136 

AG  MECHANICS 

0.161 

AGRICULTURE,  OTHER 

0.200 

CHILD  CARE 

0.082 

FOOD  SERVICES 

0.018 

VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.028 

ACCOUNTING/ BOOKKEE  PING 

0.019 

CLERK- TYPIST 

0.024 

GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.135 

BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.059 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

MILITARY 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 
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TABLE  I--continued 


PHILADELPHIA 

0.111 

AIRCOND  &  REFRIG 

0.025 

ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.138 

AUTO  BODY  &  FENDER 

0.186 

AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.375 

BJILDING  TRADES 

0.117 

WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.065 

DRAFTING 

0.147 

MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.133 

PLUMBING 

0.161 

PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.250 

SHEET  METAL 

0.235 

WELDING 

0.140 

T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.125 

CHEMICAL  TECH 

0.136 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.085 

ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.083 

MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.045 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.500 

AG  MECHANICS 

0.050 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

0.083 

CHILD  CARE 

0.121 

FOOD  SERVICES 

0.051 

ACCOUNTING/ BOOKKEEPING 

0.019 

CLERK- TYPIST 

0.116 

BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.052 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  O.OOl^  information  is  not 
included. 
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TABLE  I- -continued 


PITTSBURGH  MILITARY 

0.125  ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.167  AUTO  BODY  &  FENDER 

0.131  AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.286  BUILDING  TRADES 

0.036  WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.111  COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.229  DRAFTING 

0.167  MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.429  MASONRY/ BRICKLAYER 

0.103  PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.182  WELDIu'G 

0.111  T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.290  AUTO  &  DIESEL  TECH 

0.125  CHEMICAL  TECH 

0. 100  CIVIL  TECH 

0.029  COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.138  ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.120  MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.061  TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0.105  HEALTH,  OTHER 

0.077  AGRICULTURE,  OTHER 

0.070  FOOD  SERVICES 

0.062  VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.029  ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 

G  020  CLERK- TYPI£ 

0.01 A  GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.012  STENO/SECRETARUL 

0.039  BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.050  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

0.020  APPAREL,  M^RCH  &  RETAIL 

0.053  DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
Included. 
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TABLE  I--cont:nued 


REST  OF  STATE  OTHER 

0.015  WELDING 

0.011  ELECiilCAL  TECH 

0.048  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

0.018  VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.028  ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 

0.018  GENERAL  CLERICAL 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 


4b6 
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TABLE  I--continued 


PHILADELPHIA  OTHER 

0.013  WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.032  PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.020  T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.045  COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.017  ACCOUNTING/ BOOKKEEPING 

0.019  CLERK- TYPIST 

0.012  GENERAL  CLERICAL 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  thsi  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 


TABLE  I— continued 


PITTSBURGH  OTHER 

0.179  WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.019  FOOD  SERVICES 

0.015  VOC  HWIE  ECON 

0.014  ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 
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TABLE  I- -continued 


REST  OF  STATE 

0.750 

AIRCOND  &  REFRIG 

0.530 

ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.694 

AUTO  BODY  &  FENDER 

0.743 

AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECK 

0.&28 

BUILDING  TRADES 

0.681 

WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.590 

COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.6co 

COSMETOLOGY 

0.295 

DRAFTING 

1.000 

HEAVY  EQUIP  CONSTRU 

0.637 

MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.788 

MASONRY/BRICKLAYER 

0.826 

PLUMBING 

0.590 

PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.615 

SHEET  METAL 

0.615 

WELDING 

0.838 

T  &  I,  OTHER 

1.000 

ARCHITECTURAL 

1.000 

AUTO  &  DIESEL  TECH 

0.150 

CHEMICAL  TECH 

0.077 

CIVIL  TECH 

0.375 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.328 

ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.313 

MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.388 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.231 

TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0.448 

HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

1.000 

HEALTH,  OTHER 

0.660 

AG  PROD/GENERAL  AG 

0.455 

AG  MECHANICS 

0.667 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICLT. 

0.419 

AGRICULTURE,  OTHER 

0.100 

CHILD  CARE 

0.485 

CLOTHING  SERVICES 

0.623 

FOOD  SERVICES 

0.475 

VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.537 

GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0.596 

ACCOUNTING/ B OOKKEE  PING 

0.887 

CLERK-TYPIST 

0.560 

DATA  PROCESSING 

0.657 

GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.776 

STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.595 

BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.692 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

0.657 

APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.699 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 


NOTE:    In  all  cases  wher§  the  participation  rate  is  1*000,  the 
useable  £oIIow*up  returns  numbered  less  than  25. 
Therefore 9  the  rates  may  not  be  representative. 


TABLE  I— continued 


PHILADELPHIA 

0.667 

ATRroNn  RFPRin 

0.  722 

PTFPTRinAT  PPO/^PAM^ 

0.  72^ 

ATTTO  "RDnV  FFNT.FP 

AUXv/   DKJUx    OC  r  £ini/£iCV 

0.61^ 

AUTO  &  DIESEL  MFOH 

0.375 

BUILDING  TRADES 

0.6^9 

0.621 

COMMFR  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.693 

COSMETOLOGY 

0.565 

DRAFTING 

0.691 

MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.833 

MASO  NRY  /  BP  ICKLAYER 

0.733 

PLUMBING 

0.7^2 

PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.375 

SHEET  METAL 

0»6^7 

WELDING 

0.600 

T  &  I.  OTHER 

1.000 

ARCHITECTURAL 

1.000 

AUTO  5c  DIESEL  TECH 

0.313 

CHEMICAL  TECH 

0.455 

C(»1PUTER  PROGRAM 

0.330 

ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.292 

MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.636 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

XXi«.^  X  Xi»  X        Ut\XJ%    X  IXw 

0.615 

TE  CHN I CAL  OTHER 

0.650 

HFATTH  A^^T^TANT 

0.676 

HFAT  TH  OTHFR 

n£knu  XII  y     V/  X  rLX»£\. 

0.889 

Afi  PROn/GFWFRAT  AC 

0. 500 

Afi  MFPHANTP^ 

0.500 

ORNAMFMTAT  HOPTTriTf 

0.500 

AGRIClT^TURE,  OTHER 

0.  333 

CHILD  CARE 

0.571 

CLOr:lNG  SERVICES 

0.576 

FOC.  SERVICES 

0.750 

VOC  h  ECON 

0.667 

GAINFUL  KOm  EC,  OTHER 

0.5^2 

ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEE  PING 

0.738 

CLERK- TYPIST 

0.71^ 

DATA  PROCESSING 

0.723 

GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.797 

STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.535 

BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.500 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

0.833 

APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.7^5 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 


NOTE:    In  all  cases  where  the  participation  rate  is  1.000,  the 
useable  follow-up  returns  numbered  less  than  25» 
Therefore,  the  rates  may  not  be  representative. 
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TABLE  I--continued 


riliODUKbn 

o  /.  no 

EL£CTKluAL  FRUGKAMS 

n  709 

u.  /zz 

AUTO  BODY  &  FENDER 

u.  /  uz 

AUTO  Cc  DlbabL  NEuH 

u.  ^  / 1 

DUILDINC7  TRADES 

TTAAT\TTA0  VTM/^     C  /^Ar>TlT^%T 

WOODWORKING  &  CAR  FEN 

n  /.  79 

COnrlbR  &  GRAPH  IC  ARTS 

n  797 

U.  /  z/ 

PACl/PTAT  Ar*V 

LUorlb  iULUui 

U.  JO  J 

DKAr  i  ING 

MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

n  «^  71 

ftjf  A  camdv  /dd  tpvt  ave*d 
nAoONKx / DRICKLAlbR 

I .  uuu 

"DT  inbrDTXTr* 
rLUMoING 

7 

\j,DL/ 

PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

n  77Q 

oHbbT  METAL 

U.  ooZ 

WELDING 

T  &  I,  OTHER 

1  AAA 

ARCHITECTURAL 

U.JO/ 

AUTO  &  DIESEL  TECH 

A  HOC 

CHEMICAL  TECH 

A   /.  7  C 

Cr/IL  TECH 

A  C^C 

U.  !>o5 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.  Jjo 

ELECTRICAL  TECH 

A    1  £.A 
Ir.  loU 

MECHANICAL  TECH 

A    C7 1 
U. 

SCIcNTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

A    O  OQ 

U.  Joo 

TECHNICAL^  OTHER 

A    C  AA 

U«  50U 

HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

A  CO/. 
U.  OOH 

HEALTH,  OTHER 

u.  Sod 

AG  I^OD/ GENERAL  AG 

1  AAA 
1 .  UUU 

AG  MECHANICS 

A   C  AA 

U.  jUU 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

J  JO 

0.434 

CHILD  CARE 

0.239 

CLOTHING  SERVICES 

0.350 

FOOD  SERVICES 

0.523 

VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.434 

GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0.540 

ACCOUNTING/BOOKKEEPING 

0.684 

CLERK- TYPIST 

0.765 

DATA  PROCESSING 

0.625 

GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.739 

STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.627 

BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.650 

FOOD  )ISTRIBUTION 

0.653 

APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.646 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 


NOTE:    In  all  cases  where  the  participation  rate  is  1.000,  the 
useable  follow-up  returns  numbered  less  than  25. 
Therefore,  the  rates  may  not  be  repre«?entative. 
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B.  UNEMPLOYMENT 

As  it  was  previously  stated  in  the  limitations,  the  follow-up 
survey  was  conducted  about  four  to  five  months  after  graduation.  This 
may  have  been  too  soon  if  we  consider  that  many  of  the  graduates  may  not 
have  started  looking  for  work  until  the  end  of  the  summer.  Therefore, 
the  unemployment  rates  reported  in  Table  II  may  not  present  a  realistic 
view  of  the  vocational-technical  graduates'  ability  to  find  employment. 


Also,  the  general 
s: 

unemployment 

rates  at  that 

time  were  as 

Philsdelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Rest  of  State 

LMA 

LMA 

(Estimated) 

September  1970 

A.  47. 

3.27. 

3.7% 

October  1970 

A. 5 

3.5 

3.9 

November  1970 

A. 6 

4.3 

4.5 

December  1970 

A. 5 

4.1 

5.0 

1970 

k,l 

3.6 

4.0 

The  unemployment  rate  for  youths  16  to  19  years  of  age  is  usually  about 
four  times  as  large  as  the  general  unemp?.oyment  rate.    Thus,  any  one 
attempting  to  interpret  the  findings  presented  in  Table  II  should  beai. 
in  mind  the  above  two  considerations. 

In  comparing  the  various  unemployment  rates  for  the  three  areas, 
it  can  be  seen  that  for  the  rest  of  the  State,  there  were  eight  unemploy- 
ment rates  above  .20;  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA,  there  were  15  unemploy- 
ment rates  above  .20,  and  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  there  were  29.  This 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  vocational- technical  program  graduates  in 
the  Pittsburgh  LMA  have  a  more  difficult  time  finding  suitable 
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employment  even  though  the  general  unemployment  rate  is  lower  than  for 
the  other  two  areas.    Unfortunately,  no  information  has  been  found  that 
could  explain  this  phenomenon  and  therefore  no  explanation  are 
offered. 

For  the  rest  of  the  State,  the  highest  rates  of  unemployment  were 
experienced  by  graduates  from  the  gainful  home  economics  programs  (child 
care,  clothing  services,  etc,  ,   ,  ,),  and  in  the  distributive  education 
programs  (food  distribution,  apparel,  merchandise  and  retail,  etc,   ,   ,  ,) 
The  -owest  rates  of  unemployment  were  in  the  trade  and  industrial 
programs  (electrical  programs,  auto  body  and  fender,  etc,   ,  ,   ,),  and 
in  the  technical  programs  (civil  technology,  computer  programming, 
etc,   ,  .  ,), 

In  the  Philadelphia  LMA,  the  highest  unemployment  was  also  experi- 
enced by  graduates  from  the  gainful  home  economics  programs*    The  second 
highest  unemployment  rates  were  experienced  by  the  Business/Office 
program  graduates.    The  chird  highest  rates  of  unemployment  were 
experienced  by  the  technical  program  graduates »    This  may  have  been  due, 
in  part,  to  the  extensive  cut-back  in  federal  defense  spending  which  in 
Philadelphia,  was  felt  most  by  persons  employed  in  the  engineering  and 
related  occupations. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  LMA,  where  the  unemployment  rates  for  graduates 
was  the  highest  of  all  three  areas,  the  greatest  unemployment  rates  were 
found  for  the  technical  program  graduates*    As  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA, 
this  c^        have  been  due  to  cut-backs  in  federal  defense  spending. 
Basically,  the  pi':ture  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates,  in  terms  of 
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unemployed  looks  rather  dismal  and  further  research  should  be  conducted 
to  determine  why  the  unemployment  rates  for  the  graduates  are  so 
unusually  high* 

From  the  findings  on  the  unemployment  rates  for  the  1970  'graduates 
of  the  vocational-technical  programs,  it  would  appear  that  the  gracj^tes 
are  having  a  difficult  time  finding  employment.    This  can  partially  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  economic  situation  at  that  time.    However,  as 
it  was  seen  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  other  unexplained  variables 
are  operating  and  need  to  be  isolated. 


\ 
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TABLE  II 


REST  OF  STATE 

0.125 

ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.051 

AUTO  BODY  &  FENDER 

0.0^0 

AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.111 

BUILDING  TRADES 

0,063 

WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.028 

COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.188 

COSMETOLOGY 

0.061 

DRAFTING 

0.096 

MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.115 

MASONRY/ BRI CKLAYER 

0.087 

PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.225 

WELDING 

0.0^8 

T  &  I,  OTHER 

1.000 

CIVIL  TECH 

0.067 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.016 

ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.032 

MECHANICAL  TECH 

0.120 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.179 

HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0,015 

AG  PROD/ GENERAL  AG 

0.1A3 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

0.077 

AGRICULTURE,  OTHER 

1.000 

CHILD  CARE 

0.250 

CLOTHING  SERVICES 

0.132 

FOOD  SERVICES 

0.288 

VOC  HOl-lE  ECON 

0.2^il 

GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0.185 

ACCOUNTING/ BOOKKEEPING 

0,106 

CLERK- TYPIST 

0.179 

DATA  PROCESSING  . 

0.198 

GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.125 

STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0.182 

BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.111 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

0.217 

APPAREL,  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.221 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  O.OOl,  information  is  not 
included. 
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TABLE  II--continued 


PHILADELPHIA  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

0.167  AIRCOND  &  REFRIG 

0.123  ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.095  AUTO  BODY  &  FENDER 

0.186  AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.667  BUILDING  TRADES 

0.080  WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.195  COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0.228  COSMETOLOGY 

0. 192  DRAFTING 

0.128  MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0.217  PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0.091  WELDING 

0.167  T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.200  CHEMICAL  TECH 

0.200  COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.086  ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.286  MECHANICAL  TECH 

C.071  SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.125  TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0.077  HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

0.217  HEALTH,  OTHER 

0.125  AG  PROD/ GENERAL  AG 

0.200  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

0.250  CHILD  CARE 

0.500  CLOTHING  SERVICES 

0.053  FOOD  SERVICES 

0.600  VOC  HOME  ECON 

0.200  GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0.125  ACCOUNTING/ BOOKKEEPING 

0.276  CLERK-TYPIST 

0.133  DATA  PROCESSING 

0.286  GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0 .  0^  1  STENO/  SECRETx\RIaL 

0.30^  BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0. 100  APPAREL J  MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.088  DISTR'IB  EDUC,  OTHER 


If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 


TABLE  Il-'Continuad 
PITTSBURGH  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 


0.778 

AIRCOND  &  REFRIG 

0.2^0 

ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

0.  25^ 

AUTO  &  DIESEL  MECH 

0.  2b0 

BUILDING  TRADES 

0.320 

WOODWORKING  &  CARPEN 

0.29^4 

COMMER  &  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

0. 156 

COSMETOLOGY 

0. 171 

DRAFTING 

0. 185 

MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

0. 250" 

MASONRY  /  BRI CKLAYER 

0. 100 

PLUMBING 

0.333 

PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

0. 143 

SHEET  METAL 

0.  067 

WELDING 

0.267 

T  &  I,  OTHER 

0.250 

AUTO  &  DIESEL  TECH 

0.200 

CHEMICAL  TECH 

0.263 

CIVIL  TECH 

0.231 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

0.250 

ELECTRICAL  TECH 

0.375 

MECHANICAL  TECH 

0, 167 

SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROC 

0.421 

TECHNICAL,  OTHER 

0.385 

HEALTH,  OTHER 

AG  PROD /GENERAL  AG 

0.100 

1.000 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICUL 

0.217 

CHILD  CARE 

0.364 

CLOTHING  SERVICES 

0.286 

FOOD  SERVICES 

0.500 

VOC  HOME  ECON 

0,182 

GAINFUL  HOME  EC,  OTHER 

0.200 

ACCOUNTING/ BOOKKEE  PING 

0.403 

CLERK- TYPIST 

0.231 

DATA  PROCESSING 

0.289 

GENERAL  CLERICAL 

0.151 

STENO/ SECRETARIAL 

0,344 

BUS/OFFICE,  OTHER 

0.308 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

0.167 

APPAREL  ,^,MERCH  &  RETAIL 

0.252 

DISTRIB  EDUC,  OTHER  ^ 

If  percent  for  program  was  less  than  0.001,  information  is  not 
included. 
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C.     INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM/OCCUPATION  MATRIX 

In  presenting  the  findings  as  to  which  occupations  graduates  from 
the  various  Instructional  programs  entered,  each  program  is  discussed 
individually.  The  reasons  for  not  participating  in  the  labor  force,  the 
labor  force  participation  rates  and  the  unemployment  rates  have  also  been 
included  for  each  program.  It  was  felt  that  by  including  all  the  infor- 
mation for  each  program  title,  the  information  would  be  easier  to  use  by 
vocational  education  planners. 

Before  presenting  the  findings,  it  should  be  explained  how  the 
percentages  found  in  the  vertical  clusters  were  determined. 

a.  Reasons  for  not  participating  In  the  labc  :orce: 

The  percentages  were  determined  by  dividing  the  re- 
sponses for  each  reason  by  the  total  responses. 

Thus,  for  example: 

Percent  not  looking  =  number  responding  ^  total  responses 

b.  Participation  rate: 

The  percentages  were  determined  by  totaling  the  number 
of  graduates  employed  and  unemployed  and  then  dividing  that 
sum  by  the  total  responses. 

Thus : 

Participation  rate  =  (employed  +  unemployed)  ^  total 

responses 

c .  Unemployment  rate : 

This  rate  was  determined  by  dividing  the  number  un- 
employed by  the  number  participating  in  the  labor  force. 

Thus : 

Unemployment  rate  =  unemployed  f  (employed  +  unemployed) 
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d.     Percent  employed  in  a  particular  occupation: 

This  rate  was  determined  by  dividing  the  number  mt- 
employed  in  a  particular  occupation  by  the  number 
participating  in  the  labor  force. 

Thus: 

Percent  in  occ.   (x)  =  number  in  occ,   (x)  f  (employed  +  unemployed) 

Included  in  the  vertical  clusters,  there  are  eight  broad  occupa- 
tional categories  which  provide  general  information.    These  categories 
are  totals  for  a  series  of  occupations  that  con.c  under  the  category. 
Thus,  for  example,  as  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  G,  the  category 
CLERICAL  &  KINDRED  includes  all  occupations  from  Bank  Tellers;  to 
duplic^iting  machine  operators;  to  miscellaneous  clerical  workers.  The 
names  used  for  the  occupational  categories  are: 

Sales  Workers 
Clerical  6e  Kindred 
Craftsmen  6e  Kindred 
Operators  6e  Kindred 
Laborers,  Non-fartn 
Farmers  6e  Farm  Managers 
Farm  Laborers  6e  Farm  Foremen 
Service  Workers 

In  addition,  there  are  also  21  occupational  divisions  under  most  of  the 
occupational  categories  such  as  metal  working  craftsmen  and  printing 
trades.     These  occupational  divisions  are  also  totals  for  a  series  of 

i 

occupations  included  under  the  division.    Thus,  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  total  the  percentages  presented  in  the  vertical  clusters  reference 
should  be  made  to  Appendix  G  so  as  to  avoid  totaling  occupational 
categories,  divisions,  and  individual  occupations. 
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1.    AIR  CONDITIONING  AND  REFRIGERATION 

The  useable  returns  from  the  graduates  of  the  Air  Conditioning 
and  Refrigeration  program  numbered  34,  which  is  43  percent  of  the  79 
surveyed*    Althuugh  the  percentage  responding  is  rather  high  the 
numbers  are  quite  small.    Because  of  this,  the  findings  presented  in 
the  accompanying  tables  should  be  viewed  with  caution*    For  this  reason 
no  effort  was  made  to  analyse  the  findings. 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PEST  CF  STATE 

I  AlftCCNC  f.  PFFRIG 

MOT  LOCKING  Q,o 

FLLL  TIME   SChCCL  q.O 

PART  TIKE  SCHCCL  o.O 

FILL  TIME  CLLLcGE  o.O 

PAJ*T  TIME  CCLLcGE  o.q 

MILITARY  0.250 

CTHfcR  olo 

PARTICIPATION  KATE  0.750 

LNEKPLaVfSNT  RATE  o.O 

CRAFTSf'EN  6  KINDRED  0.667 

CCNSTRtCTICN  CRAFTS  0.333 

PLLMBERS  0.333 

»'ECH  e  RFPAIKfcN  0.333 

AIR  CCND  £  REFRIti  0.333 

OPERATIVES  6  HINOREC  0.333 

MFTAL  I.CRK  CPERATI  VE  0.333 

FLRNACEfFN  0.167 

hFLOERS  0.167 
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TA8Lt  III 

AKeA:     PHlLAb6LFHIA  LAeCH  KARKFT  A«EA 
1  AIRCCNC  C  FEFRIG 

NOT  LOOKING 
FLLL  TIMF  SCHCCL 
PART  TIrtE  SCHCCL 
FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE 
PAKT  TIME  CCLLEGE 
MLITAKV 
GThER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNEMPLOYJ'ENT  RATE 
CRAFTSKbN  6  KINDRED 
CCMSTRliCTICN  CRAFTS 

PLLNRERS 
!«tCH  e  RtlPAIRPEN 

AIR  CCND  6  SEFPIG 
CTHtR  CkAFTSNEN 

BAKERS 
FARW  hCRKERS 

FARf  LABC«fPAlO 
SERVICE  hCRKERS 
PEftSC^4AL  SEKVICE 

ATTENDANTS .NEC 


0«0 
0.0 
3.222 
0.0 
0.0 
O.lll 
0.0 
0.667 
0.167 
0.500 
0.167 
0.167 
0.167 
0.167 
0.167 
0.167 
0.167 
0.167 
0.167 
0.167 
0.167 
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TABLE  III 

ARLA:     PITTSOLRGH  LAfiCF  t^AHK^T  AREA 
I  AIRCCND  6  PEFBIG 

NOT  LOOKING  . 
FULL  TIME  SCHCCL 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL 
FLLL  TIME  CGLLEGt 
PART  TIME  CClLcGE 
MILITARY 
C  THE  ft 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNEMPLQYKENT  RATE 
CRAFTSMEN  £  KINDRED 
MECH  6  REPAIRMEN 

HOLSEHCLD  APFL 
LABOFFRSfNCN  FAR^ 

CONSTRL, LABCfttRS 
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0.0 
3.353 
0,069 
3.039 
0.0 
0.0 
0*0 
0,529 
0#778 
O.Ul 
O.lll 
O.IU 
d.lll 
0.111 
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2.    ELECTRICAL  PROGRAMS 

Out  of  the  987  graduates  surveyed  from  the  Electrical  Programs  in 
Pennsylvania  public  secondary  schools,  314  useable  returns  were  obtained , 
which  is  about  32.47o  of  the  total  surveyed. 

According  to  the  table,  a  rather  large  percentage  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh LMA  graduates  seem  to  have  continued  their  education,  about  40%. 
Those  graduates  from  Philadelphia  and  the  rest  of  the  state,  19%  and 
about  247.,  respectively,  went  on  to  full-time  school  or  college.  These 
percentages  are  assumed  to  represent  both  a  need  for  higher  education 
and  possibly  good  preparation  for  continuing  education  for  the  graduates 
from  this  program. 

The  participation  rate  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA  is  high  at  about 
72%  whereas  the  unemployment  rate  is  significant  at  about  12%.  Pitts* 
burgh  LMA  graduates  from  this  program  have  the  lowest  participation 
rate  of  the  three  areas  at  417o  and  an  interestingly  high  unemployment 
rate  of  25%.    The  rest  of  the  state  also  has  a  low  participation  rate 
of  about  53%,  and  a  significant  unemployment  rate  of  12 .570. 

Those  graduates  who  did  not  enter  the  labor  market,  for  the  most 
part,  went  into  the  military.    About  17%  were  from  the  rest  of  the 
state,  2.5%  from  the  Philadelphia  LMA,  and  12.5%  were  from  the  Pittsburgh 
LMA. 

Looking  at  the  percentages  for  highly  related  occupations  in  the 
Pittsburgh  LMA  and  the  rest  of  the  state,  it  becomes  obvious  that  there 
is  some  inhibiting  factor  not  allowing  a  high  participation  rate-  in  jobs 
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directly  related  to  the  graduates  field  of  study.  First,  consider  those 
jobs  assumed  to  be  highly  related  to  the  Electrical  Programs.    They  are: 


Using  these  as  a  basis  we  can  see  that  only  22%  of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA 
graduates  about  34%  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  and 
about  53%  (a  more  substantial  percentage)  of  the  Philadelphia  LMA 
graduates  obtained  employment  in  highly  related  fields.    One  reason  for 
these  low  percentages  could  be  the  union  factor,  especially  in  the 
Pittsburgh  LMA.    Union  requirements  could  force  the  graduates  into 
either  continuing  their  education,  or  into  looking  for  work  in  other 
fields.     In  fact,  50%  of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  found  employment 
in  jobs  unrelated  to  their  field  as  did  62%  of  the  graduates  from  the 
rest  of  the  state.    These  two  areas  also  have  a  high  percentage  continu- 
ing their  education,  as  indicated  above.    The  Philadelphia  LMA  has 
somewhat  less  graduates  employed  in  unrelated  fields  (40.57o)  although 
this  number  is  also  significant  in  context. 
Unrelated  fields  are  assumed  to  be: 


a)  Electricians 

b)  Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

c)  Engineering  Technology 

d)  Telephone  Repair 

e)  Other  Craftsmen 


a)  Medical 

b)  Advertising  Agents 

c)  Clerical  and  Kindred 

d)  Printing  Occupations 

e)  Plumbers 

f)  Operatives  and  Kindred 


g) 

h) 
i) 
j) 
k) 


Tile  Setters 
Laborers 
Metal  Workers 
Service  Workers' 
Other  Operatives 
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The  graduates  who  found  employment  in  only  slightly  related  fields 
form  a  small  percentage  (11%  for  Pittsburgh,  about  2%  for  Philadelphia, 
and  about  5%  for  the  rest  of  the  state).    It  was  assumed  here  that  many 
of  the  graduates  who  became  salesmen  would  be  involved  in  the  sale  of 
electric  appliances,  therefore  sales  was  considered  to  be  slightly 
related  to  this  program. 


•'485 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     PEST  CF  STATk 
c  ELECTRICAL  FRCGPAfS 


NOT  LOCKING 
FILL  TIME  SCHCCL 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL 
FCLL  TIME  COLLEGE 
PART  TIME  COLLEGE 
^'ILITARy 
CTHER 

PARTICIPATION  BATE 
tNEMPLOVMENT  RATE 
MEDICALiCTHER 

NLRSE  AIDE  S»CROEf«Ly 
SALES  .kORKERS 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

SALESMEN 
CLERICAL  £  KINDRED 

SHIP  C  RECEIVING 
CRAFTSMEN  C  KINDRED 

ccnstrlcticn  crafts 
Electricians 

METAL  kORK  CRAFTS 
MACHINISTS 

MECH  £  RFPAIKF'EN 
ALTCf'CBUE 
HOLSEHCLD  APPL 
MISC  MECH  £  REPAIR 

PRINTING  TRADES 

CCMPCSITCRS 

CTHER  CRAFTSMEN 

TELEPHCNE  REPAIR 

OPERATIVES  £  KINDRED 

CONSTKLCTILN  CPER 

MISC  CCNSTPL  CPER 

METAL  V»CPK  OPERATIVE 
FILERS 

TRANSPURT  EOLIP  CPtP 
UELI  VERYKbN 
FORK  LIFT  CPER 
TRLCK  DRIVERS 

SEMISKILLED  TEXTILE 
TEXTILE  OPERATIVES 
KNI TTERS 
WEAVERS 

CTHER  OPERATIVES 

MEAT  CLTTEBtf'FG 
MINE  OPERATIVES 
MISC  OPERATIVES 

LAHURERStNON  FAR^ 

CARPENTER  HELPERS 
CONSTRL. LABCRERS 
NLRSERVMEN 
MISC  LABCRERS 

SERVICE  kCRKERS 

FOOD  SERVICE 
COCKS 

PERSONAL  SERVICE    4  r\ 
ATTENDANTS fNEd' 
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0.0 

0.126 

0.053 

0.113 

0.007 

0.172 

0.0 

0.530 

0.125 

0.012 

0.012 

0.025 

0.012 

0.012 

0.025 

0.025 

0.362 

0.225 

0.225 

0.012 

0.012 

0.100 

0.012 

0.025 

0.063 

0.012 

0.012 

0.012 

0.012 

0.250 

0.012 

0.012 

0.012 

0.012 

0.063 

0.025 

0.025 

0.012 

0.025 

0.025 

0.012 

0.012 

0.137 

0.012 

0.012 

0.112 

0.162 

0.012 

0.037 

0.037 

0.073 

0.037 

0.012 

0.012 

0.029 
0.025 
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TABLfc  III 

AntA:     PHI  LAjf  LFHU  LAPC^  ^AHKFT  A^EA 

2  tLFCTRICAL  Ff<Cr.HAvs 

NOT  LOCMNG  0,013 
FLLL  TIi-".fc  SCHCCL  0.139 
PAUT  TiMt  SCHCCL  U.05i 
FLLL  TlWc  CCLLfcGE  0.051 
PA!?T  TIME:  CC.LLf.G£  0.0 
^'.1LITA'<Y  0.025 
CTHfcR  0,0 
PARTICIPATION  PATE  0.722 

LWEMPLCVf-itNT  RATE  0.123 

eiMGINF£P.ING  TECH  0.013 

tLi:c  e  tLEC  0.0 iri 

SALfeS  I^CkKFRS  o.uie 

SALfcS^EN  0.018 

CLEf-ICAL   f.  KINDREO  0.035 

SHIP  I  RECEIVING  O.Old 

STuCK  CLFMS  0,018 

CKAFTS^'5^   £  KINDRcU  0.561 

CCNSTUCTILN  CRAFTS  0.24o 

Lie C TKICIANS  0.211 

PlLNBcPS  0.018 

TUk   SfcTTtRS  0.018 

"tCH  6  ITPAIRf'tN  0.083 

mLTL^GHILF  0.019 

RADIC   £  TV  0,035 

i^ISC  f'KCH   £  REPAIR  0.035 

POINTING   TRADES  O.OlB 

PktSSMEN  0.018 

CTHEk  CkAFTS^tN  0.211 

LiNtNFN   e  CARLENEN  0.018 

TELfcPHCNE   REFAm  0.158 

T'LcPriCNE   LI^t^'E^  0.035 

GPdRATIVtS   £  KINDkfcC  0.158 

CJKilKLC  Tl  Li\  DPER  O.Ola 

Ml  <C  CCNSTRL  CPER  0.018 

KtlAL   V»uftK  GFEkATIVc  0.053 

OKiLL  PKFSS  J.Ola 

MACh  CPtR^NEC  U.018 

Ml  SC   MFTAL  CFER  0.035 

fRAiMSPGKT  ECiLIP  CFER  O.Olto 

ObLIVtRY^'b^  0.018 

■,THbR  CPfcKATlVES  0.070 

^'ISC  OPERATIVES  0.070 

LABCRlRS,NCN  FARf  0.018 

MISC   LA8CRERS  0.018 

SFRVICE   k^CRKERS  0.070 

CLEANING   ScRVlCE  '  0.035 

JAM  TORS  0.035 

r-ERSCNAL  SFkVICc  0.035 

ATTENDANTS »NEC  0.035 

■-.  .  Ml 
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TABLE  III 

ARcA:     PI77S8LRGH  LABCF  M/S^KtT  APEA 

c  ELECTRICAL  PPCGRAKS 

NUT  LOOKING  j  ^ 

FLLL   TIME   SCHCCL  oIz^S 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.03^ 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  o.l02 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  i).034 

^ILITARV  V\Vk 

CTHER  l"]}^ 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  o\o9 

LNEMPLOYf'ENT  RATE  j  250 

ENGINEERING  TECH  qIoZS 

ELEC   £  ELEC  J.o2a 

.   SALES  WORKERS  ollll 

SALESMEN  J 

CLERICAL   6  KINDRcO  oIo83 

SHIP  €  RECEIVING  0.056 

STOCK  CLERKS  o,o28 

CRAFTSMEN   £  KINDRED  j  22> 

CCNSTRICTION  CRAFTS  o'ygt 

ELFCTRICIANS  o.Od3 

ME  TAL  V»ORK  CRAFTS  •  -i  -,5 

SHEET  METAL  o.02 

MECH  £  REPAIRMEN  j.q^ 

HLLSEHCLD  AFFi  0.028 

RAILROAD  £  SHCP  0.02d 

MISC  MECH  £  REPAIR  o.028 

OTHER  CRAFTSMEN  g  g,- 

TELEPHCNE  REPAIR  j'ops 

OPERATIVES  £  KINDRED  o.Ul 

METAL  V»ORK  OPERATIVE  q  ^^2^ 

MISC  METAL  CFER  o.02d 

TRAMSPCKT  EOLIP  CPcR  o.056 

TRICK  DRIVERS  o,o2d 

TRANS  CPER  NEC  0.02^ 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  o.028 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.028 

LABORERS, NCN  FARM  0.139 

STCCKHANDLERS  jIo56 

*»AREHOlScMEN  NEC  0.028 

MISC   LABCRERS  o.056 

SERVICE   ^CRKERS  u  qs^ 

FOOD  SERVICE  oIo28 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC  ii.npA 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  0.02^ 

ATTENDANTS, NEC  o.02iJ 


4S3 
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3.    AUTOMOTIVE  BODY  AND  FENDER 

The  useable  returns  from  che  graduates  of  the  Auto  Body  and 
Fender  program  numbered  132,  which  is  24.9  percent  of  the  total  of 
531  surveyed. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  that  10.3  and  5.6  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  graduates  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
LMA's  continued  their  education  full*tlme.    Only  2.4  percent  of  the  • 
rest  of  the  state  continued  their  education  on  a  full-time  basis, 
this  was  the  smallest  percentage  of  all  the  programs  surveyed. 

The  percent  not  entering  the  labor  market  (not  looking  for 
work,  entering  the  military  and  other)  Is  about  22  percent  for  the  rest 
of  the  state  and  the  Pittsburgh  LMA's.    Approximately  14  percent  of  the 
Philadelphia  LMA  did  not  enter  the  labor  market. 

The  labor  force  participation  rate  for  the  graduates  of  this 
program  Is  approximately  70  percent  for  all  three  LMA's.    This  Is  one 
of  the  highest  participation  rates  surveyed,  and  the  very  slight  varla- 
tlon  In  participation  rates  would  seem  to  Indicate  a  rather  uniform 
demand  for  this  skill  throughout  the  state. 

The  unemployment  rates  for  this  program  are  5.1,  9.5,  and  0»0 
percent  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
Interestingly,  Pittsburgh  with  a  0.0  percent  unemployment  rate  had  a 
relatively  high  number  (5.67.)  not  looking  for  work» 
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Let  us  assume  that  the  occupations  related  to  the  field  of  study 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Auto  Body  Repair 

(b)  Automobile 

(c)  Mlsc>  Mech.  and  Repair 

(d)  Wel.^er 

Based  on  this  assumption  71.2  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  state  graduates 
62  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  graduates,  and  69.2  percei>t  of  the 
Pittsburgh  graduates  obtained  Jobs  directly  related  to  their  field  cf 
study.    Implications  from  these  findings  are  that  there  is  a  state-wide 
need  for  this  skill  and  this  program  appears  to  be  producing  qualified 
graduates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  survey  returns  from  the  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  LMA;s  are  rather  low,  being  29  and  18,  respectively. 
Therefore  assumptions  based  on  these  areas  should  be  made  with 
reservation. 

« 
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TABLE  HI 
AftbA:     BEST  Cf-  STATfe 


3  ALTC  8CUY  £  FENCEP 


0«012 

0«059 

rill    Tfvc  rrit  c#'C 

OmOlZ 

PACT  TTM»   rf*i  1  cr^e 

0«0 

V  f  i  f  TA  w  V 

0«224 

0«0 

Pa     T  f  r  f  D  A  T  f  1*  K  DATC 

l.»>lsnri,U  TrC  Ii  i    KA  1  C 

0«051 

<A  f  P  C  WP&irLDC 

0«017 

CA  1  IT  Cilil  k 

0«017 

3«763 

r ri^ c TP  1  r T 1  f  K  tdactc 

0*034 

i>  1        TD  1  r  1  A  K  c 
t  Ut  C  IKIC  1  A^o 

0*017 

KOLrcK  5 

0*017 

nn  lAL    PuKn  LHArTb 

0*034 

0*034 

ntCM    o  HcrAI KrtN 

0*661 

ALTl  faCUT  hEFAIB 

0*59?' 

\  i        it  r  Lit  1 

0*03^ 

^IcU   rcCH    F  HcrAIP 

0*03'> 

OTUt^L  rU^VHTCftt^k 

UlnrH  LHAr  lb^C^ 

0*03^ » 

aA     &  < 

0*017 

CARPET  INSTALLkRS 

0*017 

OPcRAlIVES  £  KINDRED 

0*119 

METAL  V»UPK  OPERATIVE 

0*051 

WELDERS 

0,051 

TRANSPORT  E^LIF  CPER 

0*034 

FORK  LIFT  CPE*" 

0*034 

SEMISKILLEU  TEXTILE 

0,017 

TEATiLt  CPEKATIVES 

0*017 

TEXTILE  CPEP  NEC 

0*017 

CTHfcR  OPERATIVES 

0.017 

KISC  CPERATlVcS 

0*017 

LAb(JRERStNCN  FAKI' 

0*017 

^«ISC  LABCRERS 

0*017 

SERVICE  hCRKEPS 

0.034 

CLEANING  ScRVICE 

0*017 

JAM  TGRS 

0*017 

FOCO  SEkVICE 

0*017 

COLNTER  £  FCL^TAl^ 

0.017 

481 
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TABLE  III 


AREA:     PHILAOEIFHIA  LARCR  fAKKET  AREA 

3  ALTC  8C0Y  £  FENCER 

NOT  LOOKING  o«0 

FLLL  TIME  SCHCCL  0.03* 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0.034 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.069 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  o.O 

MILITARY  0.1,9 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.72* 

LNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  J.095 

CLERICAL  6  KINDRED  0.09S 

STOCK  CLERKS  0.095 

CRAFTSMEN  €  KINDRED  0.667 

CCNSTPLCTION  CRAFTS  0.043 

PAINTERS  0.049 

MECH   6  KEPAIRFEN  0.619 

AUTC  BCDY  REPAIR  0.571 

AUTCJ'OBIIE  0.046 

OPERATIVES  £  KINDRED  0.095 

MEIAL  WORK  OPERATIVE  0.04d 

FURNACE  KEN  0.043 

IRANSPCRT  EULIP  CPER  0.048 

TKLCK  DRIVERS  0.048 

SERVICE   WORKERS  0.U48 

FOOD  SERVICE  o.04a 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC  0.048 
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TABLE  III 

ARFA:     FITTSBLRGH  LABCR  ^'AKKET  AREA 

3  AtTC  BCOY  €  FENCFR 

NOT  LUCKING  0.056 

FILL  TIME  SChCCL  0.056 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.0 

FILL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.0 

PART  TIME  CCLLtGE  0.0 

'^ILITAKY  0.167 

CTMEft  0.0 

PAkTICIPATIUN  RATE  0.722 

LNbMPLOYMENT  RATE  0.0 

CRAFTSMEN  t  KINOREO  0.769 

CCNSTRLCTICN  CRAFTS  0.077 

PAIKTEHS  0.077 

MECH  €  REPAIRMEN  0.692 

ALTG  BCOY  REPAIR  0.538 

AUTLFCBILt  0.077 

^'1SC  HECH  £  REPAIR  0.077 

UPfcRATlVES  6  KINOREli  0.077 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.077 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.077 

LABOKEkSiNCN  FAtih  0.077 

MISC  LA8CRERS  0.077 

SERVICE  kCRKERS  0.077 

FOiiD  SERVICE  0.077 

FOCD  SERVICE  NEC  0.077 


4B3 
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AUTO  AND  DIESEL  MECHANICS 

The  total  number  of  graduates  from  this  program  was  1,584.  The 
useable  returns  received  were  425  which  is  about  26.7  percent  of  the 
total  graduates  surveyed. 

In  comparison  to  other  instructional  programs,  the  percent  of 
auto  and  diesel  mechanics  graduates  continuing  their  education  in 
college  is  low*    This  is  also  true  in  relation  to  continuing  education 
lull-time  in  school,  with  the  exception  of  Philadelphia  LHA  graduates 
from  which  about  14  percent  continued  in  school  full-time.    In  compari- 
son to  all  other  programs  the  percent  of  the  graduates  who  entered  the 
military  ranked  fourteenth  for  the  rest  of  tt*      tate  at  about  14  percent, 
third  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates  at  about  19  percent,  and  ninth 
for  the  Pittsburgh  LHA  graduates  at  about  13  percent. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  reasons  for  not  participating  in  « 
the  labor  force,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  greatest  percent  of  the  j 
graduates  from  this  program  entered  the  labor  market.  However,  because  | 
a  large  percent  in  the  Philadelphia  LMA  continued  full-time  school  or  \ 
entered  the  military,  the  participation  rate  for  that  area  is  fairly 
low  (61.4%).  The  unemployment  rate,  though  low  for  the  rest  of  the 
state  graduates  (4.0%)  is  high  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates  ! 
(18.67.),  and  extremely  so  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  (25.4%).  | 

Before  detailing  the  occupations  these  graduates  entered,  it  | 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  program  is  usually  seen  as  preparing  | 
students  for  very  specific  occupations  for  which  there  are  almost  no 
related  occupations  other  than  in  the  general  category — Mechanics  and 

j 
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Repairmen.    Keeping  this  in  mind,  it  can  be  seen  that  for  all  the 
graduates  who  sought  work,  59  percent  of  the  graduates  in  the  rest 
of  the  state  and  52  percent  in  the  Philadelphia  LMA  found  directly 
related  jobs.    However,  only  39  percent  did  so  in  the  Pittsburgh  LMA, 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  occupational  categories  completely 
unrelated  to  the  training  received  are: 

(a)  Sales  Workers 

(b)  Clerical  and  Kindred 

(c)  Operatives  and  Kindred 

(d)  Laborers,  Non-farm 

(e)  Service  Workers 

then  it  can  be  seen  that  about  3u  percent  from  the  rest  of  the  state, 
22  percent  from  the  Philadelphia  LMA,  and  34  percent  from  the 
Pittsburgh  LMA  found  jobs  completely  unrelated  to  their  training. 

These  findings  appear  to  indicate  that  the  graduates  from  this 
program  had  a  relatively  high  rate  of  unemployment  and  that  a  large 
percent  could  not  find  jobs  directly  related  to  their  training. 
Although  the  economic  situation  in  the  latter  part  of  1970  may  have 
had  adverse  affects  relative  to  finding  jobs,  these  findings  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  manpower  needs  for  this  type  of  trained  graduates 
are  somewhat  overstated  particularly  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA. 
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TABLE  III 


AREA:     REST  CF  ST  AT c 


<*  ALTC  €  OltSEL  ftCH 


NOT  LOOKING 
FULL  TIME  SCHCCL 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL 
FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE 
PART  TIME  CLLLEGE 
^'ILI  TARY 
OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNEMPLQYf'cNT  RATE 
SALES  tiCRKERS 

SALESMEN 
CLERICAL  €  KINDRED 

SECRETARIES 

STCCK  CLERKS 
CRAFTSMEN  €  KINDRED 
CCNSTRLCTICN  CRAFTS 

CARPENTERS 

EXCAVATING  ^ACH 
MbCH  6  REPAIRMEN 

ALTLMOBI LE 

MI  SC  MECH  e  REPAIR 
OTHER  CRAFTSMEN 
OPERATIVES  e  KINDRED 
CONSTRLCTICN  CFFR 

SAhYtRS 

MI  SC  CCNSTRL  CPEP 
METAL  UURK  OPERATIVE 
DRILL  PRESS 

MI  SC  METAL  CPER 
TRANSPORT  EQLI  P  CPEP 

TRLCK  DRIVERS 
LABORERS, NCN  FARM 

CCNSTRL.IABCRERS 

MISC  LABCRERS 
SERVICE  ^CRKERS 
FOOD  SERVICE 

COCKS 
PERSONAL  SERVICE 

ATTENDANTS, NEC 


0.0 

0*05^ 

0.040 

0.020 

0.005 

0.139 

0.0 

0.743 

0.040 

0.013 

0.013 

0.067 

0.020 

0.047 

0.647 

0.047 

0.020 

0.013 

0.5a7 

0.553 

0.033 

0.013 

0.093 

0.027 

0.013 

O.Oli 

0.047 

0.013 

0.027 

0.013 

0.013 

0.073 

O.Oli 

0.047 

0.053 

0.013 

0.013 

0.033 

0.033 


i26 
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TAete  III 

AkCA:     PHlLAOtLFHIA  lASLR  ^'ARKET  ARFA 

  4  ALTC  £  DIESEL  ^'ECH 

NOT  LOnKlNb  0,007 

FILL  TIME   SCHCCL  0.K3 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  O.OU 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0,029 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.007 

"iLITARy  0.186 

CTHER  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.614 

LNENPLQYMFNT  RATE  0.186 

SALES  KCRKEkS  0.023 

SALESMEN  0.023 

CLERICAL  £  KINDRED  0.047 

CCLNTER  CLERKS  0.023 

STUCK  CLERKS  0.012 

MISC  CLERICAL  0.012 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KINDRED  0.593 

CCNSTKLCTICN  CRAFTS  0.012 

CARPtNTERS  0.012' 

MECH  £  KEPAIRVEN  0.b23 

ALTCMUBILb  0.512 

MI  SC  MECH  £  REPAIR  0.012 

OTHER  CRAFTSNEN  0.058 

CARPET  INSTALLERS  0.035 

CRAF^s^E^,^EC  0.023 

OPERATIVES  fi  KINDRED  0.105 

NETAL  V>URK  CPERATIVfc  0.012 

MI  SC  METAL  CPfcR  0.012 

TRANSPORT  EULIP  CFER  0.047 

TRUCK  DRIVERS  0.047 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.047 

BOTTLING  CPER  0.012 

.MEAT  CLTTERfNCNf'FG  0.023 

MI  SC  GPERATI  VES  0.012 

LABORERS  ,NON  FAR^  0.012 

MISC   LABORERS  0.012 

SERVICE   UCRKERS  0.035 

CLEANING   SERVICE  0.023 

JANITORS  0,023 

FOOD  SERVICE  0.012 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC  0.012 
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TABLE  III 

ARtA:     PITTS8LRGH  LABCH  MARKET  AREA 
^  ALTC  6  DIESEL  f'ECH 

NOT  LOOKING  y,o 

FLLL   TIME   SCHCCL  o.071 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.048 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  o.036 

PART  TiMc  COLLEGE  U.012 

MILITARY  T  ,ai 

OTHER  1:1'' 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0,702 

LNEMPLOYMENT  KATE  0.254 

CLERICAL   e  KINDRED  0.085 

COUNTER  CLERKS  0.034 

STOCK  CLERKS  o.O*>l 

CRAFTSMEN  €  KINOREO  0,407 

CCNSTRLCTION  CRAFTS  0.017 

PLUMBERS  0.017 

MECH  6  REPAIRMEN  0.390  ' 

AUT0f0Bi:.R  0.373 

MISC  MECH  £  REPAIR  0.017 

OPERATIVES  £  KINDRED  q.IOZ 

METAL  MdK  OPERATIVE  0.068 

MISC  METAL  CFER  0.068 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.034 

BOTTLING  CPEP  0,017 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.017 

LABORERS, NCN  FARf  0.085 

CUNSTRL.LABC8ERS  0.017 

STCCKHANDLEPS  0.017 

MISC  LABCRERS  0.051  ' 

SERVICE  KCRKERS  0.068 

CLEANING  SERVICE  0.017 

JANITORS  0.017 

FCCD  SERVICE  o.034 

COLNTtR  £  J-CLNTAIN  0.017 

FOOD  SERVICE  NbC  0.017 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  o.Ol7 

ATTENDANTS, NEC  0.017 
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5,    BUILDING  TRADES 

The  useable  returns  from  the  graduates  of  the  Building  Trades 
program  numbered  57,  which  is  6^.8  percent  of  the  88  that  graduated  in 
1970.    The  returns  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA's  (8  and  7, 
respectively)  do  not  constitute  a  significant  percentage  of  those 
enrolled;  therefore,  only  those  returns  from  the  rest  of  the  state  will 
be  discussed. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  that  9.3  percent  of  the  graduates 
from  the  rest  of  the  state  continued  their  education  full-time. 

The  percent  not  entering  the  labor  market  (not  looking  for  work, 
entering  the  military  and  other)  is  about  23.3  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  state.    This  program  has  the  third  highest  percentage  entering  the 
military. 

The  labor  force  participation  rate  and  the  unemployment  rate  are 
62.8  percent  and  11.1  percent,  respectively--these  figures  are  better 
than  average  for  this  area. 

Assuming  that  the  following  occupations  are  related  to  the  field 
of  study: 

(a)  Brickmasons  (e)  Painters 

(b)  Carpenters  (f)  Welders 

(c)  Cement  Finishers         (g)    Carpenters  Helpers 

(d)  Electricians  (h)    Construction  Laborers 

Based  on  this  assumption  55.5  percent  of  the  program  graduates 
from  this  area  obtained  jobs  directly  related  to  their  field  of  study 
with  approximately  half  of  those  graduates  being  employed  as  carpenters 
or  carpenters  helpers. 
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TABLE  III 
ARbA:     HEST  CF  STATE 
5  BtlLUING  TfiAOES 

NOT  LOCKING  q^q 

FLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  U.023 

PART  TiMfc  SCHCCL  0,0 

FLLL  TIMc  COLLEGE  0.070 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0,047 

MILITARY  0.233 

CTHER  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.628 

LNEMPLOY^ENT  RATE  O.lll 

CLERICAL   e  KINDRED  0.037 

STOCK  CLERKS  0.037 

CRAFTSMEN   £  KINDRED  0.296 

CCNSTRLCTICN  CRAFTS  0.222 

BRICKNASCNS  J. 074 

CARPENTERS  0.037 

CEMENT  FINISHERS  0.037 

ELECTRICIANS  0.037 

PAINTfcRS  0.037 

METAL   hORK  CRAFTS  0.037 

MACHINISTS  0.037 

MECH  e  REPAIRMEN  0.037 

AUTOMOBILE  0.037 

OPERATIVES  £   KINURFD  O.IU 

METAL  V»ORK  OPERATIVE  0.037 

IfELDERS  0.037 

SEMISKILLED  TEXTILE  0.074 

TEXTILS  OPERATIVES  0.074 

TEXTILE  CPER  NEC  0.074 

LABORERS, NCN  FARM  0.296 

CARPENTER  HELPERS  0,ZZ2 

CGNSTRL. LABORERS  0.037 

MI  SO  LABORERS  0.037 

SERVICE   WORKERS  •  .  0.148 

CLEAMNG  SERVICE  0.074 

JANITORS  0.074 

FOOD  SERVICE  0.037 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC  0.037 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  0.037 

ATTENDANTS, NEC  0.037 


-500 
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TABLE  III 

ARtA:     PHILADCLFHIA  LAbCR  fARKET  AREA 

5  BLILDINti  TRADfcS 

NOT  LOOKING  0.0 

l-LLL  TIME   SCHCCL  0,0 

PA.^1   TIME   SCHCCL  0,125 

FILL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.125 

PART  Tlhh  COLLEGE  j.o 

MILITARY  0.375 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.375 

LNfe^«PLOV^<E^T  RATE  0.667 

SERVICE  hCRKERS  0.333 

CLEANING  SERVICE  0.333 

JANITORS  0.333 
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TABLE  in 

ARtA!     PITTSBLRGH  LABCP  f/)RKFT  AREA 
5  BlILOING  TRADES 

NOT  LOUKING 
FULL  TIME  SCHCCL 

PART  TIME  SCHCCl  q.O 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.143 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  j,q 

MLITARV  0.286 

OTHER  0,0 

PARTICIP/TION  KATt  0.571 

LNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  0.250 

CRAFTSMEN  €  KiKUftEO  0.250 

CCNSTRLCTICN  CRAFTS  0.250 

PAINTERS  0.250 

OPERATIVES  f.  KINDRED  0.250 

CONSTRLCTIGN  QPER  0.250 

ASBESTCS  l»CRKERS  0.250 

SERVICE  KGPKERS  0.250 

FOOU  SERVICE  0.250 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC  0.250 
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6.    WOODWORKING  AND  CARPENTRY  PROGRAMS 

The  follow-up  survey  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  1,006 
graduates  from  the  woodworking  and  carpentry  program.    The  number  of 
useable  returns  were  32<^,  which  is  about  32 « 2  percent  of  the  total 
graduates. 

The  accompanying  tables  indicate  that  11  and  13  percent  of  the 
gradu^^tes  continued  their  education  full-time  for  the  rest  of  the  state 
and  the  Philadelphia  LMA,  respectively.    In  the  Pittsburgh  LHA,  about 
18  veznent  did  so.    The  percent  that  entered  the  military  service  was 
about  15  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  about  12  percent  for  the 
Philadelphia  LMA,  and  about  18  percent  for  Pittsburgh. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  reasons  for  not  seeking  work, 
the  labor  force  participation  rate  was  68  percent  for  the  rest  of  the 
state,  65  percent  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA  and  about  60  percent  for  the 
Pittsburgh  LMA.    The  unemployment  rate,  though  low  for  the  rest  of  the 
state  (6.37.)  and  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA  <8.07.),  i«  high  for  the 
Pittsburgh  LMA  area  (32.0%).    As  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  earlier 
findings,  the  graduates  from  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  in  general  have  a  much 
higher  unemployment  rate  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  lower  participation 
rate.    This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
graduates  recognize  that  their  eniployment  possibilities  are  not  good 
(hence  the  low  participation  rate).    For  this  reason,  it  would  appear  a 
larger  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  IMA  graduates  are  continuing  their 
education  full-time  or  have  gone  into  the  military  service. 

503: 
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If  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  occupations  directly  related  to  this 
program  are: 

(a )  Cabine  tma  ker s 

(b)  Carpenters 

(c)  Floor  Tilers 

(d)  Carpenters  Helpers 

Then,  it  can  be  seen  that  about  <i8  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  state 
graduates,  52  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates  and  32  percent  of 
the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  found  jobs  directly  related  to  their  previous 
studies.    These  percents  are  quite  low,  particularly  for  the  Pittsburgh 
LMA  graduates.    Although  both  national  and  state-wide  projections  are  that 
more  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers  are  needed  (A,  11)  then  are  presently 
being  prepared  to  work  in  those  jobs,  in  view  of  these  findings,  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  only  a  limited  need  for  this  type  of  training. 

Based  on  the  assumption  that  completely  unrelated  jobs  to  the 
woodworking  and  carpentry  programs  are  Jobs  in  the  clerical,  metal 
working,  transportation,  operative  and  service  fields,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  about  37  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  state  graduates  and  32 
percent  from  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  got  jobs  completely 
unrelated  to  their  field  of  training. 

A  possible  implication  from  these  findings  is  that  the  preparation 
for  graduates  from  this  program  is  quite  specific*    This  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  preparation  for  a  "point-cluster."   As  a  result,  the 
graduates  who  did  not  find  a  job  in  their  specific  area  of  training, 
gravitated  to  jobs  at  a  lower  skill  level  and  lower  salary.    This  would 
appear  to  imply  that  either  the  curriculum  content  should  be  made  more 
diverse  or  that  the  program  be  reduced  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
graduates  from  it. 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     PEST  CF  STATE 
6  VtCCDhCFKING  C  CARPEN 

NUT  LilOKlNG  0.006 

FLLL  TIME  SCHCLL  0.037 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.037 

FLLL  TIME  CULLfcGE  0.074 

PART  TiMfc  COLLEGE  0.006 

MLITAKY  0.153 

tlHER  0.006 

PASTICIPATILN  RATE  0.681 

LNEMPLCVMEM  RATE  0.063 

ENGINEERING  TECH  0.018 

CLERICAL  €  KINDRED  0.045 

SHIP  €  RECEIVING  O.OIB 

STOCK  CLERKS  0.018 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KINDRED  0.135 

CC.NSTBLCTICN  CRAFTS  0.072 

CABINETMKERS  0.045 

CARPtlNTERS  0.027 

METAL  hORK  CRAFTS  0.018 

M6CH  e  REPAIR^'EN  0.018 

PISC  PECH  €  REPAIR  o.Ol8 

OTHER  CRAFTSMEN  0.027 

OPERATIVES  £  KINDRED  0.234 

CONSTRLCTICN  CP6R  0.018 

>'ETAL  WORK  OPERATIVE  0.045 

MACHINE  CPcRATIVES  0.018 

DRILL  PRESS  o.Ol8 

IftANSPUKT  fcULIP  CPEP  0.045 

TkLCK  DRIVERS  0.027 

SEK-ISKILLEU  TEXTILE  0.018 

TEXTILE  OPERATIVES  0.018 

TEXTILE  CPER  NEC  0.018 

OTHER  OPERATIVES  o.lOo 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.090 

LABORERS, NCN  FAR**  0.486 

CARPENTER  HELPERS  0.405 

STCCKHANOLERS  0.018 

MISC  LABORERS  0.054 


6C6 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PHILADELPHIA  LABCR  f^ARKET  AREA 


6  WCCOkCPKI^G  e  CARPEN 


NUT  LGOKli\G 

A   n  1  "a 

FLLL   TIME  <ChCCL 

U  m\J  fo 

PART   TIME  ^CHCCL 

FCLL   TIMc  CtjLLtG^: 

PART   TIME  CuLLFGE 

vi  •U  Id 

MI  LI TARY 

I  if 

GTHFR 

Ti     A  1  ^ 

PAR  TIC  IP  ATI  UK  KATb 

LNfcMPLOYMENT  kATF 

SALE  S  kiGRKERS 

V  •UCU 

SALfcSMEN 

A    A  lA 

CLERICAL   e  KINijRED 

A  AfiA 

BILLING  CLERK^ 

STCCK  CLERK^ 

A     A  iL. 

CRAFTSMEN  t  ^IhUt^EC 

A     1  All 

CCNSTRLCTILN  CRAFT^ 

CABINETI^AKERc 

A  AAA 

CARPENTEkc 

A     A  A 1 1 

PAI  NTER  ^ 

•  1    A  5A 

CTHER  CRAl-TSf»£N 

A  iiAA 

BAKtkS 

1    A  Pil 

LPHCLSTEkhKS 

J  •  n  Pii 

CRAf ^s^t^,^EC 

•}.0?0 

nPEKATIVeS  £  KINDRED 

U.I4J 

CONSTKLCTICN  CPER 

J.020 

ASBhSTCS  WCRKtRS 

U.020 

CTHER  OPERATIVES 

0.120 

MEAT  CLTTER  ,NCM»FG 

0.020 

PAINTERS, fFG 

0,020 

MISC  OPERATI  VES 

0.U80 

LABOKERStNCN  FARF 

0.H60 

CARPENTER  HFLFbRS 

0.440 

HURTI   £  FLCRICtLT 

0.020 

MISC  LABCRERS 

0.020 

SERVICE  WCRKERS 

0.040 

CLEANING  SERVICE 

0.020 

JANITORS 

0*020 

FOOD  SERVICE 

0.020 

FOGO  SERVICE  NEC 

0.020 

ERIC 


•5C6 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PI7TS8LRGH  LABCP  ^'ARKET  AREA 


c  KCCUkCf:KI^G  £  C^RPEN 


NUT  LOCKlNo 

0.0 

FLLL  TIME  SCHCCL 

0.060 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL 

0.012 

FLLL  TIMt  COLLEGE 

0.119 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE 

0.0 

^'ILI  TAftV 

0.036 

OTHER 

0.179 

PARTICIPATI CN  KATt 

0.595 

LiMEMPLOif^ENT  RATE 

0.320 

CLERICAL  £  KINOREO 

0.080 

MAIL  CARRIERSf P* C« 

0.020 

STLCK  CLERKS 

0.040 

MISC  CLERICAL 

0.020 

CRAFTSMEN  €  KINUREO 

0.100 

C CN STRUCT I CN  CRAFTS 

0.020 

FLCCR  LAVbRS 

0.020 

KECH  £  KEPAIRf^EN 

0.040 

0.020 

HOLSEHCLO  APFl 

0.020 

POINTING  TRADES 

0.020 

PRESS^^E^ 

0.020 

GTh£«<  CRAFTSI»E^ 

0.020 

CRAFTS^E^t^EC 

0.020 

{JPERATIVES  £  KI^OREO 

0.080 

CTHER  OPERATIVES 

0.080 

MISC  OPERATIVES 

0.060 

LABORERS, NCN  FAR*' 

0.340 

CARPENTER  HELPERS 

O.3O0 

STGCKHANOLERS 

0.040 

SERVICE  hCPKERS 

0.080 

CLEANING  SERVICE 

0.020 

JAM  TORS 

0.020 

FOCD  SERVICE 

0.020 

FOCO  SERVICE  NEC 

0.020 

PERSONAL  SERVICE 

0.040 

ATTENDANTS, NEC 

0.040 

5C7 
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7.    COMMERCIAL  AND  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

The  useable  returns  £rom  the  graduates  of  the  Commercial  and 
Graphic  Arts  program  numbered  163,  which  is  an  estimated  33  percent  of 
the  825  enrolled  in  the  Printing,  Commercial  and  Graphic  Arts  programs* 

The  accompanying  table  shows  that  24^3,  30.6,  and  19.7  percent, 
respectively  of  the  graduates  from  the  LMA's  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
and  the  rest  of  the  state  continued  their  education  full-time «  The 
percent  not  entering  the  labor  market  (not  looking  for  work,  entering 
the  military  and  other)  for  the  same  respective  LMA's  are  0*0,  11.1, 
and  16*4. 

The  difference  in  the  number  of  graduates  continuing  their  educa- 
tion full-time  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  post- 
secondary  education  facilities  available  in  the  rest  of  the  state.  The 
difference  in  the  number  of  graduates  entering  the  military  may  be 
indicitive  of  a  greater  concentration  of  Commercial  Arts  as  opposed  to 
Graphic  Arts  programs  in  the  Philadelphia  area.    This  would  bring  about 
a  higher  female  to  male  ratio,  and  thus  reduce  the  number  entering  the 
military. 

This  programs  unemployment  rate  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
LMA's  ranks  near  the  median  when  compared  with  other  curriculums; 
however,  in  the  rest  of  the  state  the  unemployment  rate  is  the  third 
lowest.    The  difference  between  the  unemployment  rates  for  the  rest  of 
the  state  (2.8%),  and  the  Philadelphia  (19.5%),  Pittsburgh  (29. A%)  LMA's 
is  quite  significant.    This  is  in  line  with  the  traditional  studies  which 
indicate  a  significantly  higher  unemployment  rate  in  center  cities  and 
surrounding  areas  for  16  to  19  year  olds, 

5G8 
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Assuming  that  the  occupations  related  to  this  field  of  study  are 

(a)  Designers 

(b)  Compositors 

(c)  Photoengravers 

(d)  Pressman 

Then,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  number  of  graduates  employed  in  highly 
related  jobs  is  relatively  low  but  rather  consistent  across  the  state, 
Philadelphia  (22.0%),  Pittsburgh  (23.67.),  and  the  rest  of  the  state 
(27.7%).    The  number  employed  in  these  respective  areas  in  unrelated 
jobs  is  quite  high,  54.8,  41,  and  61.1  percents.    Implications  from 
these  findings  are  that  there  is  either  a  limited  need  for  this  skill, 
or  that  the  training  is  not  sufficient  for  the  graduates  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  industry. 
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TABLE  III 


AREA;  REST  CP  STATE 
7  CCffER  £  GRAPHIC  ARTS 


NOT  LOOKING 
FULL  TIME  SCHCCL 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL 
FILL  TIME  COLLEGE 
PART  TIME  COLLEGE 
MILITARY 
OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNEMPLOVM&NT  RATE 
TECH, EXCEPT  HEALTH 

DESIGNERS 
MEDICAL, CTHEP 

NURSE  AIDES, CPDERLY 
SALES  ViQRKcRS 

SALESMEN 
CLERICAL   €  KINDRED 

HEALTH  KtCCRD 

STOCK  CLERKS 

TELEPHCNE  CFER 

MI  SC  CLERICAL 
CRAFTSMEN  €  KINUREC 
METAL  ViORK  CRAFTS 

MACHINISTS 

TOOL  6  OIE 
MECH  6  REPAIRMEN 

MISC  MtCH   £  REPAIR 
PRINTING  TRADES 

CCMPCSITCRS 

PRtSSMEN 
OTHER  CRAFTS^E^ 

CRAFTS^EN,NEC 
OPERATIVES  6  KINDRED 
MEIAL  V»ORK  CFERATIVE 

MI  SC  METAL  CPER 
SEMISKILLED  TEXTILE 

SEWERS 
TEXTILE  OPERATIVES 

KNI ITERS 

TEXTILE  CPER  NEC 
OTHER  OPERATIVES 

MISC  OPERATIVES 
LABORERS, NCN  FAR^ 

MISC  LABORERS 


0.033 

0.066 

0.033 

0.131 

0.016 

0.131 

0.0 

0.590 

0.028 

0.083 

0.083 

0.023 

0.028 

0.08  3 

0.083 

0.139 

0.028 

0.028 

0.028 

0.056 

0.361 

0.056 

0.028 

0.028 

0.028 

0.028 

0.194 

O.III 

0.083 

0.083 

0.08^ 

0.  I9t 

0.056 

0.056 

0.083 

0.028 

0.056 

0.028 

0.028 

0.056 

0.056 

0.083 

0.083 
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TABLE  III 


area:    phiuoelfhia  labcr  market  area 


7  CCffER  C  GRAPHIC  ARTS 


NOT  LOOM  KG 
FLLL  TIME  SCHCCL 
PAftT  TIME  SCHCCL 
fLLL  TIMt  COLLtGE 
PART  TIMF  COLLEGE 
MLI  TARY 
CTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNEMPLQYMENT  RATE 
ENGINEERING  TECH 

CI  VI  L 

TECH  ,NfcC 
TECHtEXCfcPT  HEALTH 

DE  SIGNERS 
NEDICALtCTHER 

NURSE  AIOEStCRDEPLY 

SALES  loCRKERS 
SALESMEN 

CLERICAL   £  KINURED 
FILE  CLERKS 
SECRETARIES 
SHIP  6  RECEIVING 
STENCGRAPHERS 
STOCK  CLERKS 
TfcLcPHCNE  CPER 
MISC  CLERICAL 

CRAFTSMEN   £  KiNORED 

PRINTING  TRADES 

CfjMPLSITCRS 

PHCTCENGRAVERS 

PRESSMEN 

CTHER  CRAFTSMEN 
BAKERS 

CRAFTSMEN, NEC 
OPERATIVES  e  KINDRED 
METAL  V*OPK  GPERATI  Vfc 
DRILL  PRESS 

PUNCH   e  STANF  PRESS 
SEf-^I  SKILLEU  TEXTILE 
TEXTILE  OPERATIVES 

TEXTILE  CPEP  NEC 
CTHER  OPERATIVES 

MISC  OPERATIVES 
LABORERS  fNON  FARIt' 

HCRTI    L  FLCRICLLT 
SERVICE  WCRKFRS 
CLEANING  SERVICE 

JAM  TORS 
FOOD  StRVICF 

CCLNTdR   e  FCLNTAIN 


ERIC 
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0.0 

0.U91 

0.106 

0,152 

0.030 

0.0 

0.0 

0.621 

0.195 

0.049 

0.024 

0.024 

0.098 

0.096 

0.024 

0.024 

0.049 

0.049 

0.244 

0.073 

0.024 

0.024 

0.024 

0.024 

0.049 

0.024 

0.195 

0.122 

0.024 

0.024 

0.073 

0.073 

0.024 

0.049 

0.073 

0.024 

0.024 

0.024 

0.024 

0.024 

0.024 

0.024 

0.024 

0.024 

0.024 

0.049 

0.024 

0.024 

0.024 

0.024 


I 
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TABLE  III 

AKCA:     FHTSBLRGH  LABCF  MAPKET  AREA 
7  CC^fER  6  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

NOT  LOOKlM',  0,0 

FLLL  TIMC   SCHCCL  J, 167 

PART  tIMc   SCMCCL  O.lll 

FLLL  TIME  CCLLkGE  0.139 

PAkT  time  COLLEGE  J.O 

^'ILITARY  O.lll 

CTHEK  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.472 

LNEMPLUVMENT  RATE  0.294 

TbCH, EXCEPT  HEALTH  0.118 

DESIGNERS  0.118 

CRAFTSMEN   Z  KINDRED  0.294 

METAL  HORK  CRAFTS  0.059 

MACHINISTS  0.059 

^FCH  e  REPAIRMEN  U.059 

AUTO  QCDV  REPAIR  0.0&9 

HRINTINC;   TRADES  0.113 

cLECTkCTVPERS  0.059 

PRESSMEN  0.059 

OTHER  CRAFTSMEN  O.U59 

CRAFTS^E^,^EC  0.059 

LAiiCRERStNCN  FARh  J. 235 

MISC  LAQCRERS  0.2i^ 

SERVICE   WORKERS  0.059 

PtRSCNAL  SERVICE  -  0.059 

ATTFNUANTS.NEC  0.u59 
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8.  COSMETOLOGY 

Out  of  a  total  of  781  graduates  surveyed  from  the  Cosmetology 
program  in  the  Pennsylvania  public  secondary  schools,  272  useable 
returns  were  obtained  which  Is  about  34.8  percent  of  the  total 
graduates, 

A  substantial  percentage  of  these  graduates  went  on  to  further 
their  education.    About  16  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  Pittsburgh 
LMA,  and  about  20  percent  from  both  Philadelphia  and  the  rest  of  the 
state  were  attending  full-time  school  or  college  at  the  time  of  the 
survey • 

Among  these  graduates,  there  is  both  a  comparatively  high 
participation  rate  and  a  high  unemployment  rate.    Of  the  three  areas, 
Pittsburgh  has  the  highest  participation  rate  at  about  73  percent  and 
the  lowest  unemployment  rate  at  about  16  percent.    The  Philadelphia 
LMA  Is  next  with  a  participation  rate  of  about  69  percent  and  an 
unemployment  rate  of  about  23  percent,  the  highest  unemployment  rate  of 
the  three  areas.    The  rest  of  the  state  Is  closely  comparable  to  the 
Philadelphia  percentages  with  a  participation  rate  of  about  69  percent 
and  an  unemployment  rate  of  about  20  percent. 

There  Is  an  Interestingly  high  percentage  for  all  three  areas  of 
graduates  who  were  not  looking  for  employment.    Pittsburgh  Is  lowest  ct 
about  3  percent,  Philadelphia  Is  next  at  about  5  percent,  and  the  rest 
of  the  state  Is  highest  at  about  6  percent. 

Of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates,  about  59  percent  went  into 
cosmetology,  the  only  field  which  Is  assumed  to  be  directly  related 
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to  their  field  of  study.    The  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates  only  had  52 
percent  working  in  cosmetology  and  the  rest  of  the  state  had  even  less 
at  about       percent.    The  rest  of  the  graduates  from  all  three  areas 
found  employment  in  jobs  which  were  unrelated  to  their  field  of  study* 
These  are: 

(a)  Sales  Workers  (f )    Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

(b)  Medical  (g)    Laborers,  Non-farm 

(c)  Clerical  and  Kindred         (h)    Food  Services 

(d)  Craftsmen  and  Kindred       (i)    Other  Operatives 

(e)  Operatives  and  Kindred      (j)    Welfare  Aides 

The  Philadelphia  graduates  had  about  16  percent  working  in  these  fields; 
Pittsburgh,  25  percent  and  the  rest  of  the  state,  about  37  percent. 
Actually,  it  is  assumed  that. these  figures  represent  a  fairly  high 
percentage  of  graduates  who  do  not  find  employment  in  their  field  of 
study  although  most  of  the  graduates  from  this  program  are  employed. 
Reason?    There  could  be  a  high  incidence  of  graduates  changing  their 
attitudes  about  what  kind  of  employment  to  look  for,  or  there  could  be 
too  many  graduates  from  this  field. 
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TABLE  til 

area:    pest  cf  state 

8  CCSt'ETCLCGY 

NOT  LOOKING  0,057 

FILL   TIHE   SCHCCL  0.186 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0,057 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  O.OU 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  o.O 

MILITARY  0,0 

CTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.686 

LNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  0.18b 

•  SALES  WORKERS  o.063 

SALESMEN  0.063 

CLfPICAL  f.  KINOREO  0.083 

Clerical  assts  0.021 

statistical  clerks  0.021 

TYPISTS  0.021 

MISC  CLERICAL  0.021 

CRAf-TSMEN  £  KINOREU  0.021 

t*tCH  €  REPAIRMEN  0.021 

MI  SC  MECH  £  REPAIR  0.021 

OPERATIVES  6  KINDRED  0.083 

SEMISKILLED   TEXTILE  0.063 

SEVERS  0.063 

CTHtR  UPcKATIVES  0.021 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.021 

LAtJORERStNCN  FAR^  0.083 

MI SC  LABORERS  0.083 

SERVICE  hCRKERS  0.479 

FOCU   SERVICE  0.042 

hAITEKS  0.042 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  0.438 

CJSMETCLCGISTS  0.438 
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TABLE  III 

APtA:     PHIIADELFHIA  LAECP  f'APKET  AKEA 
fi  CCShETCLCGY 


NUT  LUCKING  0.053 

FILL  7I.ME   SCHCCL  0.158 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0.04<» 

FILL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.044 

PART  TIME  CCLLf-GE  o.O 

^'ILITARY  0.009 

CThER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.693 

L.MEMPLOVMENT  RATE  0.228 

KEOICAL, CTHER  0.025 

NURSE  AIDES, tPOEPLY  0.025 

CLERICAL  £  KINDRED  O.lOl 

BILLING  CLERKS  0.025 

OFFICE  MACH  CPER  0.013 

DLPLICATING  ►ACH  0.013 

STATISTICAL  CLERKS  0.025 

MISC  CLERICAL  0.038 

OPERATIVES  C  KINDRED  0.013 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.013 

MISC  OPERATIVES  O.OU 

LABORERS, NON  FARJ'  0.025 

f'ISC  LABCRERS  0.025 

SERVICE  kCRKERS  O.bOH 

FOCI)  SERVICE  0.089 

COLNTER  €  FCLNTAIN  0.013 

V»AITERS  0.076 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  0.519 

CCSHETCLCGISTS  0.519 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     FIITSBLSGH  LABCF  MARKET  AREA 
8  CCSJ'ETCLCGY 


NUT  LOOKING 
fLLL  TIME  SCHCCL 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL 
FULL  TIME  COLLEGE 
PART  TIME  COLLEGE 
MILITARY 
OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNEMPLUVMENT  RATE 
SALES  WORKERS 

SALESMEN 
CLERICAL  €  KINDRED 

STOCK  CLERKS 

TELEPHONE  CPER 

TYPISTS 
SERVICE  kCRKERS 
FOOD  SERVICE 

COLNTER  e  FCLNTAIN 

WAITERS 

FOCD  SERVICE  NEC 
PERSONAL  SERVICE 

COSfETOLCGISTS 
WELFARE  AIUES 


U.034 

0.091 

0.080 

0.068 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.727 

0.156 

0.031 

0.031 

0.094 

0.047 

0.016 

0.031 

0.719 

0.109 

0.031 

0.063 

0.016 

0.609 

0.594 

0.016 
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9.  DRAFTING 

The  useable  returns  from  the  graduates  of  the  Drafting  program 
numbered  308,  which  is  about  5^  percent  of  the  571  students  who  graduated 
from  this  program. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  that  53,7  percent,  26.1  percent,  and 
35.4  percent,  respectively  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state, 
Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  LMA's  continued  their  education  full-time. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  enrolled  in  full-time  higher 
education  from  the  rest  of  the  state  is  significantly  higher  than  the 
other  areas.    This  relationship  is  the  inverse  of  that  for  the  majority 
of  programs,  and  may  very  well  be  attributed  to  the  distribution  of 
Commonwealth  Campuses  throughout  the  state  and  their  programs  in 
Drafting  Technology.    A  somewhat  similar  distribution  was  observed  for 
the  Electrical  Technology  program  and  the  availability  of  advanced 
programs  on  Commonwealth  Campuses  is  much  the  same  for  this  curriculum. 

The  percent  not  entering  the  labor  market  for  other  reasons  is 
contributed  solely  by  those  entering  the  military.    Reports  of  13.3 
percent,  6.5  percent  and  22.9  percent  respectively  from  the  rest  of  the 
state,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LHA's  were  observed. 

Considering  the  reasons  for  not  seeking  work  the  labor  force 
participation  rate  for  these  graduates  is  about  29  percent,  56  percent, 
and  36  percent  respectively  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsburgh  LMA's.    These  differences  are  largely  related  to  the  fact 
that  a  lesser  percentage  of  the  graduates  from  the  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  LMA's  are  continuing  their  education. 
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This  program^ s  unemployment  rate  is  higher  for  the  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  LMA*s  than  for  the  rest  of  the  state*    This  being  in 
agreement  with  traditional  findings  for  16*19  year  olds  in  center 
cities  and  surrounding  areas* 

Assuming  that  the  occupations,  Drafting  and  Surveying  are  highly 
related  to  this  field  of  study,  then  the  findings  are  that  36*7  percent, 
30*8  percent,  and  31*4  percent  respectively  of  the  rest  of  the  state, 
Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  LMA^s  found  jobs  directly  related  to  their 
field  of  study*    The  percentage  of  graduates  working  in  Jobs  unrelated 
to  their  field  of  study  is  approximately  SO  percent  for  all  areas* 
Implications  from  these  findings  are  that  there  is  a  rather  uniform 
demand  for  Draftsmen,  but  not  necessarily  a  high  demand*    However,  a 
high  percentage  of  ^.he  graduates  elected  to  continue  their  education* 
Based  on  the  assumption  that  a  significant  number  of  these  graduates 
continued  their  education  in  the  Drafting  Technology  programs,  implica«- 
tions  based  on  studies  of  graduates  of  the  Commonwealth  Campas  Drafting 
programs  are  that  a  very  high  number  obtain  jobs  in  their  field  of 
study. 
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TABLE  III 


AREA:     PEST  CF  STATE 


9  DRAFTING 


NUT  LOCKING 
FLLL  TIME  SCHCCL 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL 
FLLL  TIME  CLLLtfOe 
PART  TIME  CGLLEGE 
MILI  TARV 
CTHER 

PAKTICIPATICN  RATF 
LNEWPLOVNENT  hATE 
TECH, EXCEPT  HEALTH 

DRAFTS^tN 

SLRVdVLRS 

TECHNICIANS, NEC 
SALES  WORKERS 

SALESMEN 
CLERICAL  e  KINOREO 

EiNLNLKATCRS 

WAIL  CARRIERS, P.  C. 

STCCK  CLERKS 
CRAFTSMEN  F.  KINORER 
CCNSTRLCTILN  CRAFTS 

ELECTRICIANS 

PAINTERS 
METAL  WOKK  CRAFTS 

TOOL  f,  DIE 
l^ECH   £  REPAIRMEN 

AUTCKCBI  LE 
GTHER  CkAFTSfEN 

BAKERS 
OPERATIVES  e  KINDRED 
CQNSTRLCTICN  CPER 

MI  SC  CCNSTRL  CPER 
CTHER  OPcRATIVES 

MEAT  CLTTER  .NCN^FG 

MI  SC  UPERATI  VES 
LABORER S»NGN  EARN 

NUFStRVf'EN 

MI  SC  LABORERS 
StRVICt  ViCRKERS 
CLEANING  SERVICE 

JAM  TORS 
PERSLNAL  SERVICE 

CHILU  CARF  hCRKERS 


0.0 

0.127 

0.018 

0.410 

0.013 

0.133 

0.0 

0.293 

0.061 

0.403 

0.347 

0.020 

0.041 

0.061 

j.u6l 

0.061 

J. 020 

0.020 

0.  J20 

0.  122 

0.U41 

0.020 

0.020 

J. 020 

0.020 

0.U41 

U.041 

0.020 

0.020 

0.061 

0.020 

0.020 

J. 041 

0.020 

0.020 

0.  184 

0.020 

0*16  3 

0.041 

0.020 

0.020 

0.020 

0.020 


erJc 
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TABLE  III 


AkEA:     PHILADELPHIA  LABCR  HARK6T  AREA 


9  DRAFTING 


NOT  LOCKING 

•  www    lAi'k         n  s«  w  w 

U«  109 

PART  TIf*t  SChLCL 

f  1     1  R  9 

PART  TIKP  CHLLFt;^ 

MILI  TARY 

u«UOD 

CTH6R 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 

LNtMPLCYf'ENT  RATfc 

0*192 

TECH, EXCEPT  HEALTH 

0*346 

DRAf-TSJ'EK 

0*308 

TECHNICIANS, NEC 

0*038 

CLERICAL  6  KINURED 

0*077 

STCCK  CLERKS 

0*038 

MISC  CLERICAL 

0*038 

CRAFTSMEN  6  KINDRED 

0*115 

MECH  e  REPAIRMEN 

0*077 

ALTC  BCDY  REPAIR 

0*038 

AUTCNC8ILE 

0*038 

CTHER  CRAFTSMEN 

0*038 

TELEPhCNE  REPAIR 

0*038 

LABORERS, NCN  FARf* 

0*231 

CARPENTER  HELPERS 

0*038 

MISC  LABCRERS 

0*192 

SERVICE  WCRKERS 

0*038 

PERSONAL  SERVICE 

0*038 

ATTENDANTS, NEC 

0*038 
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TABLE  III 

AHhA:     FMTSBLHGH   LABCF  MARKET  AREA 
9  DRAFTUG 


NOT  LOCKING  Q.O 

FLLL   TIiv|b   SCHCGL  0.052 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.021 

FLLL  TIME  CGLLCGE  0,302 

PART  TIfE  COLLEGE  0.U31 

MILITARY  0.^29 

CTHER  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.365 

LNEMPLOYfENT  RATh  0,171 

TECH, EXCEPT  HEALTH  0,371 

DRAFTSf'EN  0,314 

TECHNICIANS, NEC  0.057 

CLERICAL   6  KINDRED  0.114 

CASHIERS  0.029 

STATISTICAL  CLERKS  0.057 

TELEPHCNE  CPER  0.029 

CRAFTSMEN   £  KINDRED  0.057 

CCNSTRLCTION  CRAFTS  0.057 

PAINTERS  0.029 

ROOFERS  o.o2-:> 

OPERATIVES  e  KINDRED  0.02V 

TRANSPORT  EQLIP  CPER  0,029 

TRANS  CPER   NEC  0,029 

LABORERS  , NGN  FAR^  0.U3 

STCCKHANDLERS  0,029 

i^ISC   LABCRERS  0.U4 

SERVICE   kCRKERS  O.llt 

CLEANING  SERVICE  0.02> 

JANITORS  0.02^ 

FUGD   SERVICE  0,057 

COCKS  0,029 

COLNTER   £  FCLNTAIN  0.U29 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  0,029 

ATTENDANTS, NEC  0,029 
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10.     HEAVY  EQUIPMENT  CONSTRUCTION 

Inasmuch  as  only  19  useable  survey  forms  were  received  from 
graduates  from  this  program,  the  findings  should  not  be  considered 
significant.    Also,  no  information  is  available  on  how  many  students 
graduated  from  this  program  in  1970. 


523 
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TABLE  III 


ARfcA:     REST  CP  STATE 


IC  HEAVY  tCblP  CCNSTftU 


NOT  LOOKING 
FLLL  TIME  SChCCL 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL 
FLLL  TIME  CCLLEGE 
PART  TIME  CCLLEGE 
MILITAKY 
CTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNEMPLGYMENT  RATE 
ENGINEERING  TECH 

ELEC   £  ELEC 
MED   i  HEALTH  TECH 

HEALTH   TECH, NEC 
i^tDICAL,LTHER 

NLRSE  AIDES, CPOERLY 
CLERICAL   £  KINDRED 

CASHIERS 

BILLING  CLERKS 

SECRETARIES 

STENCGRAFHERS 

STOCK  CLERKS 

TELEPHCNE  CPER 

TYPI STS 
CRAFTSMEN   €  KINDREU 
ClNSTRLCTILN  CRAFTS 

CARPENTERS 
CTHEk  CRAFTSNEN 

CRAFTSNEN,NEC 
OPERATIVES  €  KINDRED 
CTHEP  OPERATIVES 
ASSEMBLERS 
SERVICE  ^CRKFRj; 
FOOD  SERVICE 

WAI TERS 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC 


0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.000 

0.0 

0.050 

0.050 

O.lOO 

0.  100 

0.050 

0.050 

0.450 

0.050 

0.100 

0.050 

0.100 

0.050 

0.050 

0.050 

0.100 

0.050 

0.050 

0.050 

0.050 

0.100 

0.100 

0.100 

0.150 

0.150 

0.100 

0.050 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PHILADELPHIA  LABCR  MARKET  AREA 


10  HEAVY  ECUIF  CCNSTRU 


NUT  LCOKlNCi 

0.0 

FLLL  TIME  SCHCCL 

0.0 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL 

0.0 

FtLL  TIME  COLLEGE 

0.0 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE 

0.0 

f'lLITARY 

0.0 

CTHER 

0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 

0.0 

LNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

0.0 
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tablp  iii 

akea:    pittsblrgh  labcf  c^rket  area 
ic  heavy  eclip  cc^strj 

not  locking 
flll  time  schccl 

PAftT  TIME  SCHCCL 
FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE 
PART  TIME  COLLEGE 
MILI  TARY 
CTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNEMPLCJYMENT  KATE 


0,0 
0*0 
J.O 
0.0 
0.0 
J.O 
0.0 

0«U 
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11 «    MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

The  useable  returns  from  the  graduates  o£  the  Machine  programs 
numbered  344,  which  is  about  32  percent  of  tha  1,093  students  who 
graduated  from  this  program* 

The  accompanying  tables  show  that*ll«2  percent,  13,2  percent, 
and  15*7  percent  respectively  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the 
state,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA's  continued  their  education 
full- time •    The  percent  not  entering  the  labor  market  (not  looking  for 
work,  entering  the  military,  and  other)  is  20.7  percent,  14.7  percent, 
and  18.8  percent  respectively  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh  LMA's.    The  percent  not  entering  the  labor  market  is 
based  largely  on  those  entering  the  military,  and  the  percentages  for 
the  graduates  of  this  program  are  about  5  percent  higher  than  the 
state*wide  average  for  all  programs. 

Considering  the  reasons  for  not  seeking  work,  the  labor  force 
participation  rate  for  these  graduates  is  about  63  percent,  69  percent, 
and  56  percent,  respectively  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  Philadelphia, 
and  Pittsburgh  LMA's.    These  differences  are  due  largely  to  the  com- 
bined effects  of  graduates  continuing  their  education,  and  those  who 
entered  the  military. 

This  program's  unemployment  rate  is  higher  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  LMA's  than  in  the  rest  of  the  state.    This  is  in  agree- 
ment with  traditional  findings  for  16-19  year  olds  in  center  cities  and 
surrounding  areas. 
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Assuming  that  the  following  occupations  are  highly  related  to 
this  field  of  study: 


Thus,  based  on  this  assumption,  61.2  percent,  68.1  percent,  and  60,5 
percent  respectively  of  the  graduates  of  this  program  from  the  rest 
of  the  state,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  LMA's  found  jobs  directly 
related  to  their  field  of  study.    Implications  from  these  findings  are 
that  there  is  a  significant  demand  for  graduates  of  this  program,  and 
the  demand  is  rather  uniform  throughout  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 


(a)  Machinist 

(b)  Tool  and  Die 

(c)  Metal  Work  Operative 

(d)  Drill  Press  Operator 


(e)  Automobile  Repair 

(f)  Misc.  Merchanic  and  Repair 

(g)  Sheet  Metal 
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TABLE  III 

ARfeA:     REST  CF  STATE 

11   MACHINE  FRCGPAr'S 

NOT  LOCKING  O.Oll 

FtLL  TIME  SCHCCL  0,0<V5 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0,006 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.067 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.039 

MILITARY  0.196 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.637 

LNEMPLUYMENT  RATE  0.096 

CLERICAL  e  KINOREO  0.026 

SHIP  G  RECEIVING  0.026 

CRAFTSMEN  C  KiNOREO  0.6K 

METAL  hORK  CRAFTS  0.^82 

MACHINISTS  O.A30 

TOOL  6  DIE  0.OS3 

MECh  f.  REPAIRMEN  0.105 

AUTOMOBILE  0.018 

MI  SO  MECH  C  REPAIR  0.088 

OTHER  CRAFTSMEN  0.018 

OPERATIVES  G  KINDRED  0.079 

MEIAL  1.0RK  OPERATIVE  0.018 

OTHER  OPERATIVES  0.061 

MI  SO  OPERATI  VES  0.053 

LA60RERS«N0N  FARM  0.079 

CONSTRL. LABORERS  0.061 

MI  SO  LABORERS  0.018 

SERVICE   WORKERS  0.088 

CLEANING  SERVICE  0.026 

JANITORS  0.026 

FOOD  SERVICE  0.035 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC  0.018 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  0.026 

ATTENDANTS, NEC  0.026 
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TABLfc  ill 

AREA:     PHILAOELFHIA  LAdCK   fARKET  AREA 
II   MACHINE  FPCGRANS 

NOT  LOLKING  j,o 
FULL  TiMh   SCHCCi  0.132 
PAKT   TiMc   SChCCL  .        J, 029 

FLLL  TIKF  CCLLEGE  q.O 

PART   TlMfc  CGLLfcGE  o.O 

"ILUARY  0.147 
OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.691 

LNiEMPLCYMEKT  KATE  0.123 

TcCHtfcXCEPI  HEALTH  0.021 

PHCTCGRAPHERS  0.021 

CLERICAL   C  KINDRED  0.043 

SHIP  6  RECEIVING  0.021 

STCCk  clerks  0,021 

CRAFTSMEN  (  KINDRED  .  0.72i 

METAL   k»OHK  CRAFTS  0.396 

MACHINISTS  0.447 

^'ILLV.RIGHTS  0.021 

TL.LL  £  DIE  o.l2d 

MbCH   e  KEFAIRNfcN  U.106 

Alk  CCND   £  KEFRIG  0.021 

ALTC  bCDY  REPAIR  0.021 

AUTO^'CRILF  0.021 

fl SO  M£CH  £  REPAIR  0.043 

CTHER  CRAFTSMEN  0.021 

CPAFTSN6N,NeC  0.021 

OPcRATIVrS  fi  KINDRED  0.064 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.064 

ASSEN8LEKS  0.021 

PHCTC  FRCCESS  WCf-K  0.021 

MISC  bPERATIVES  0.J21 

SERVICE  KCRKERS  0.021 

CLEANING   SERVICE  0.021 

JAMTGRS  0.021 
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TABLE  III 

ARtA:     PITTSBIPGH  LABCP  HfikKtT  AREA 
II  MACHINE  PRCGRAFS 

NOT  LOOKING  0,021 

FULL  TIME  SCHCCL  0.094 

PART  TiMfc   SCHCCL  0.083 

FILL  TIMS  CCLLEGE  0.063 

PART  Tlhb  COLLtGE  U.OlO 

fUITARY  0.167 

CTHER  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0,563 

LNEMPLOVMENT  RATE  0,185 

TcCH, EXCEPT  HEALTH  0,019 

COMPLTER  PRCGPa>'»'ER  0,019 

SALES  ViORKERS  0,037 

SALESMEN  0,037 

CLERICAL  €  KINUPEO  0,019 

SHIP  e  RECEIVING  0,019 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KINDRED  0,574 

MnAL  l»ORK  CRAFTS  0,463 

MACHINISTS  0,370 

SMtdT  METAL  0,019 

TOOL  6  DIE  0,074 

MtCH  e  REPAIRMEN  0,j7*f 

AUTOMOBILE  u,056 

MISC  MbCH  6  REPAIR  0,019 

CTHFR  CRAFTSMEN  0,037 

AUTC  ACCESS  I^STALL  0,019 

CRAFTSfEN,NEC  0,019 

OPERATIVES  6  KINDRED  0,074 

METAL  V^ORK  OPERATIVE  U,019 

DRILL  PRESS  0,0l9 

MACH  CPcP ,N£C  0,019 

TRANSPORT  EQtlP  CPEP  a,0l9 

TRICK  DRIVERS  0,019 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  a,037 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0,037 

LABORERS, NCN  FARM  0,037 

CONSTRL.LABCPERS  0,019 

HORTI   t  FLCRICLLT  0,019 

SERVICE  V»CRKERS  0,056 

FOOD   SERVICE  0,0l9 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC  0,019 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  o,037 

ATTENDANTS, NEC  0,037 


.. '531 
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12 •  MASONRY/BRICKLAYER 


In  1970,  the  total  number  graduates  from  this  program  was  199, 
The  useable  returns  received  were  ^6,  or  about  23,2  percent  of  the  total. 
Because  most  of  the  returns  (33)  were  from  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the 
state,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  analyze  the  findings  for  the  other 
two  areas.    Also,  there  is  some  question  as  to  how  significant  the  find- 
ings are  for  the  rest  of  the  state « 

As  it  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  table,  almost  all  the 
graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  went  directly  into  the  labor  force 
with  the  exception  of  the  15  percent  who  joined  the  Armed  Forces,  Of 
those  who  did  enter  the  labor  force,  11,5  percent  were  unemployed  at  the 
time  the  survey  was  conducted* 

Assuming  that  completely  related  jobs  are  Brickmason  and  Plasterer, 
it  can  be  seen  that  ^6,2  percent  of  the  graduates  found  jobs  directly 
related  to  their  field  of  study.    The  rest  (42,37.)  found  diverse  jobs  in 
such  unrelated  fields  as: 


This  could  perhaps  be  explained,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the 
training  in  this  program  is  largely  geared  t<:  jobs  in  the  construction 
industry  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  enter  due  to  unionization.  Also, 
the  fact  that  the  students  are  for  the  most  part  only  eighteen  years  of 
age  may  make  it  difficult  for  the  students  to  get  construction  jobs. 

However,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  nunber  of  responses  was  small 
and  therefore,  the  findings  may  not  be  significant. 


(a)  Clerical  and  Kindred 

(b)  Operatives  and  Kindred 

(c)  Laborers,  Non-farm 


(d)  Service  Work 

(e)  Unrelated  Crafts  and 

Kindred  Occupations 
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TABLE  III 

area:    rest  cf  state 


12  ^'ASC^BY/8RICKLAYER 


NOT  LCGKlKr. 

(l«0  30 

PART   llMJt  ^CnrCi 

A  A 
0«0 

A  A 

0«0 

MILT  TARV 

A  A 

0«0 

PAR T f r f PA T r DK  CATC 

/\      ^  A  A 

0«7dd 

CLER  ICAL  £  KI KDREO 

STOCK  CLcRKS 

0.038 

CRAFTSMtN  £  KINDRED 

0.577 

CCNSTRICTICN  CRAFTS 

0.A62 

ORICKMASCNS 

U.385 

PLASTERERS 

0.077 

METAL  WORK  CRAFTS 

0.038 

MACHINISTS 

0.038 

MfcCH  e  REPAIRMEN 

0.077 

AIR  CONO  €  REFRIG 

0.038 

ALTCMCBI  LE 

0.038 

OPERATIVES  £  KUOREu 

0.115 

METAL  WOfiK  CPERATIVE 

U.lli> 

MISC  METAL  CFEP 

0.U5 

LABORERSfNCN  FARf 

0.077 

FREIGHT  HANDLERS 

0.038 

STCCKHANOLERS 

0.038 

SERVICF  WCRKERS 

0.077 

PERSONAL  SERVI'.S 

0.077 

ATTENDANTS, NEC 

0.077 
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TABLE  III 

AKFA:     PHUAUELFHIA  LAHCK   KARKET  AHtA 
li  ►ASCNRY/BRICKLAYCP. 


•NUT  LUCKING  0,0 

FLLL  TIHt  SChCCL  0.0 

PART  Tl^t   SChLCL  0,167 

FLLL  llff.c  CCLLtGE  0,0 

PART  TIMt  CCLLEGc  0,0 

WILITAkY  0,0 

CTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATlG^  RATE  0.833 

LNEMPLOYfENT  RATE  0.0 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KINJREO  1.000 

CCNSTRtCTlCN  CRAFTS  0.800 

rtitlCKNASCNS  0.600 

CPA^bS^E^  :i^zoo 

METAL  ViOhK  CRAFTS  0.200 

SHEfcT  fETAl  0.20 J 


ERIC 
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TABLE  III 

area:     PITTSBURGH  LABCH  fARKtT  AREA 

12  ^ASC^RY/ePICKLAYER 

NUT  LULKING  0,0 

FILL   TIME   SCHCCL  0.0 

PART  TIMfc   SCHCCL  0,0 

FULL  TIME  COLLEGE  0,0 

PART  TIME  COLLtGE  u»0 

MILITARY  0,429 

CTHER  0,0 

PARTICIPATIUN  HATE  0,571 

LNfcMPLOYMENT  RATE  0,250 

SALES  WORKERS  0,250 

SALESMEN  0.250 

CLERICAL  £  KINDRED  0,250 

SHIP  £  RECEIVING  0,250 

CRAFTSMEN   £  KINDRED  0,250 

METAL  WORK  CRAFTS  0,250 

MACHINISTS  0,250 


13.  PLUMBING 


The  useable  returns  from  the  graduates  of  the  Plumbing  program 
numbered  63,  which  is  about  35  percent  of  the  181  graduates  from  this 
program. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  that  none  of  the  respondents  to 
this  survey  continued  their  education  on  a  full-time  basis.  This, 
obviously,  is  the  lowest  rate  of  any  program. 

The  percent  not  entering  the  labor  market  from  this  program  is 
based  entirely  on  those  entering  the  military.    Reports  of  17.4  percent, 
13.3  percent,  and  0.0  percent  respectively  from  the  rest  of  the  state, 
Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  LMA*s  were  recorded. 

Considering  the  reasons  for  not  seeking  work,  the  labor  force 
participation  rate  for  these  graduates  is  82.5  percent,  73.3  percent, 
and  100  percent  respectively  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  Philadelphia, 
and  Pittsburgh  LMA's.    These  rates  are  quite  high,  largely  because  of 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  graduates  are  continuing  their  education 
full-time. 

This  program's  unemployment  rate  is  one  of  the  lowest  on  a 
state-wide  average,  with  no  reported  unemployment  in  the  rest  of  the 
state  and  Philadelphia  LMA's,  and  10  percent  in  the  Pittsburgh  LMA. 

Assuming  that  the  occupations.  Plumbing  and  Air  Conditioning 
and  Refrigeration  are  highly  related  to  this  field  of  study,  then  the 
findings  are  that  A7.A  percent,  72.7  percent,  and  30  percent 
respectively  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh 
LMA's  found  jobs  directly  related  to  their  field  of  study.  Implications 
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from  these  findings  are  that  there  is  a  rather  high  demand  for  graduates 
of  the  Plumbing  program  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  but  the  demand  is 
significantly  lower  in  the  other  two  areas. 


TABLE  III 


AREA:  REST  CF  SlfiTt 
U  PLL^BI^G 


NOT  LOOKING 
FILL   TIME  SCHCCL 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL 
FILL  TIME  COLLEGE 
PART  TIME  COLLEGE 
MILI  TARY 
OTHER 

PARTICIPATIUN  RATE 
LNEMPLCYfENT  RATE 
CLERICAL   £  KINDRED 

SHIP  €  RECEIVING 
CRAFTSMEN  f  KINDRED 
CCNSTRLCTIUN  CRAFTS 

6RICKMASCNS 

PLLNREPS 
MECH   £  RhPAlRNEN 

AIR  CQND   fi  REFKIG 

ALTCfOBI  LE 
OPERATIVES   f,  KINDRED 
CQNSTRLCTICN  CPfP 

MI  SC  CCNSi.'^L  CPEf< 
CThfck  CPEhATIVES 

MI  >I  NG  GFFRA  TI  VFS 

MI2C  GPtRATIVES 
LABORERS, NCN  FARN 

CARPENTER  HELPERS 

rtGFTI    £  FLCBICLLT 


0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

U*0 

0.174 

0.0 

U.e26 

0.0 

0.053 

0.053 

0  .  579 

0.316 

0.053 

0.263 

0.263 

0.211 

0.053 

0.211 

0.053 

0.053 

0.158 

0.053 

0.105 

O.lSd 

0.053 

O.lOt) 


33 
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TABLE  in 

AREA:     PHILADELPHIA  LABCR  fARKET  AREA 


13  PLLNBIhG 


0*0 

FLLi   T I  MP  crwrri 

."1  ^ 

□  •0 

PART  TIMP  crwrri 

0  •  133 

FLLL  fiMf-  rriipap 

PART  TIME  COLLtGE 

u  •  U 

MILITARY 

0,133 

OTHER 

0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 

0.733 

INEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

0.0 

rCERlCAi:   £  KINDRED 

0.045 

STOCK  CLERKS 

0.045 

CRAFTSMEN   £•  KINDRED 

0.B18 

CCNSTRLCTICN  CRAFTS 

0.636 

PLLMBERS 

0.636 

MECH  6  REPAIRMEN 

0.182 

AIR  CCND  f.  RfeFRIG 

0.091 

ALTCNCBlLb 

0.045 

MISC  MtCH   €  REPAIR 

0.045 

OPERATIVES  e  KINDRED 

0.136 

TRANSPORT  EQLIF  CPEP 

0.045 

UELI  VERY^'EN 

0.045 

OTHER  OPERATIVES 

0.091 

ASSE^'BLERS 

0.045 

MI  SC  G  PER  ATI  VES 

0.045 
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TABLE  III 

ARtA:     PI  TTSBLHGH  LABCf.  MAkKtT  AREA 
13  FLLfBUG 

NOT  LOOKING 

FLLL   TIME   SCHCCL  o',Q 

PART   TIME  SCHCCL  o.O 

FLLL   TIME  COLLEGE  0.0 

PART  TIME  COLLfGE  o.O 

.VILITAKY  0  0 

OTHER  olo 

PARTICIPATiCN  RATE  1.000 

LNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  O.lOU 

CLERICAL   6  KINOPEO  J. 300 

SHI P  fi  RECEI VING  0.100 

STLCk  CLERKS  0.200 

CkAFTSMEN  C  KINDRED  0.300 

CCNSTRLCTION  CRAFTS  0.300 

PLL^BtRS  0,300 

OPERATIVES  6  KINDKEU  0.300 

CQNSTRLCTICN  CPER  J. 100 

MI  SC  CCNSTRC  CPER  0.100 

TRANSPORT  FwLIP  CPER  0.100 

TPlLCK  URIVFRS  0.100 

CTHfcK  CPFRATIVfcS  o,ioo 

MF.AT  CLTTbRtNCN^FG  O.lOO 
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lA.     PRINTING  PROGRAMS 

Out  of  the  825  graduates  from  the  Commercial,  Graphic  Arts  and 
Printing  programs  272  useable  returns  were  received.  Unfortunately, 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  Information  Is  available  as  to  the  actual 
number  of  graduates  from  the  Printing  Programs,  It  cannot  be  determined 
what  the  109  useable  returns  from  the  Printing  Programs  represent  of 
the  total  graduates  from  this  program.    However,  It  Is  estimated  that 
about  33  percent  of  the  total  responded.    Because  the  number  of  useable 
returns  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  UiA  graduates  was  only  31 
and  29  respectively,  the  results  for  those  two  areas  should  be  received 
with  reservation. 

The  percent  continuing  their  education  was  quite  diverse  ranging 
from  a  low  of  6. A  percent  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA  to  a  high  of  27.5 
percent  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  for  the  rest  of  the  state, 
about  15  pei:cent  continued  their  education.    The  actual  percent  who 
entered  the  military  Is  moderate  compared  to  other  trade  and  industrial 
programs  at  20.5  percent,  16.1  percent  and  10.3  percent  respectively  for 
the  rest  of  the  state,  Philadelphia  and  the  Pittsburgh  LMA. 

The  labor  force  participation  rates  for  the  rest  of  the  state 
and  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  Is  low  at  59  percent  and  52  percent  respectively. 
The  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates  have  a  much  higher  participation  rate  at 
about  7A  percent.    This  Is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  a  relatively 
small  percent  continued  their  education  and  entered  the  military. 

As  It  has  been  seen  for  other  programs,  the  unemployment  rate  Is 
lowest  for  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  (8.77#)  and  high  for  the 
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Philadelphia  LMA^(21.7%)  and  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  (33.3%).  This 
is  particularly  revealing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pittsburgh  LMA 
had  a  lower  general  unemployment  rate  at  the  time  the  survey  was 
conducted . 

Assuming  that  the  only  jobs  related  to  printing  programs  are  those 
under  the  heading  of  printing  trades,  then  it  can  be  seen  that  most  of 
the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  (78.3%)  got  jobs  related  to 
their  training.    For  the  other  two  areas  this  is  not  the  case  and  only 
43.5  percent  and  26.7  percent  respectively  from  the  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  LMA  got  related  jobs.    There  appears  to  be  an  inverse 
relationship  between  the  rate  of  unemployment  and  the  percent  that 
found  related  jobs.    A  tentative  conclusion,  therefore,  would  be  that 
the  demand  for  this  type  of  training  is  being  matched  by  the  supply  for 
the  rest  of  the  state  and  for  the  other  two  areas  the  demand  is  low. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  unrelated  jobs  are  in  the  occupational 
categories  of: 


It  can  be  seen  that  only  13  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  state 
graduates  found  unrelated  jobs.    On  the  other  hand,  26  and  40  percent 
respectively  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA*s  found  unrelated 
jobs.    These  latter  findings  again  appear  to  point  out  that  there  is 
a  low  demand  for  skilled  persons  in  the  printing  occupations  for  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  LMA's. 


(a)  Sales  Workers 

(b)  Clerical  and  Kindred 


(c)  Operatives  and  Kindred 

(d)  Service  Workers 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     REST  CF  STATE 
14  PRUTUG  PRCGRAfS 

NOT  LOOKING  0.026 

FILL  TIME   SCHCCL  0.103 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0.026 

FULL"  flME"  COLLEGE  0.051 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  q.O 

MILITARY  0.205 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.590 

LNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  0.087 

CftAFTSMEN  £  KINDRED  0.783 

PRINTING  TRADES  0.783 

COMPCSITGRS  0.087 

PHOTCENGPAVERS  0.087 

PRESSMEN  0.609 

OPERATIVES  €  KINDRED  0.087 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.087 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.087 

LABORERS, NCN  FARf*  0.043 

CONSTRL. LABORERS  J. 043 


543 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PHILADELPHIA  LAfiCR  NAPKET  AREA 
lA  PRI^TI^G  PPCGfiAfS 

NOT  LOCKING 

f-LLL  TIME   SCHtCL  0.032 

PART  TIME   SCHLCL  q.O 

PLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.032 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  o.O 

MLITARY  0.161 

CThtR  0,032 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.7A2 

LNCMPLOY^tNT  RATb  0.217 

CLERICAL   £  KINO«EU  O.OdT 

BILLING  CLERKS  0.0A3 

StCRETARIES  0.043 

CRAFTSMEN   £  KiNUKfeD  0.522 

CCNSTHLCTION  CRAFTS  0.043 

CARPENTERS  0.0A3 

MECH   e  KfcPAlK^cN  0.0A3 

ALTONLRILE  J.0A3 

PRINTING   TKADES  0.435 

CONPCSITCRS  0.13a 

PHLTLENOKAVERS  0.04J 

PRESSMEN  0.261 

OPERATIVES  6  KINDRED  0.087 

OTHER  OPERATIVES  0.U87 

PHCTC  PROCESS  WORK  0^043 

MI  SO  OPERATIVES  0.043 

SERVICE  kCtiKERS  q  qq-j 

FOOD-  SERVICE  o!ob7 

COOKS  0.043 

FUGU  SERVICE   NFC  0.043 
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TABLE  III 

APtA:     HMTSflLRGH  LABCF  MAKKcT  AREA 
14  PRIMING  PRCGPA^S 

NOT  LUCKING  0.0 

FLLL  TIME  SChCCL  0,103 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0.103 

FtLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.172 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0,0 

MILITARY  0.103 

CTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.517 

LNEMPLOYMENT  KATE  0.333 

SALES  WORKERS  0.067 

SALESMEN  0.067 

CLERICAL   C  KINt;REO  0.067 

STUCK  CLfcRKS  0.067 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KINDRED  0.267 

PRINTING   TRADES  0.267 

COfPCSITCRS  0.067 

PKESSMEN  0.200 

OPERATIVES  e  KINDRED  0.133 

OTHER  OPERATIVES  0.133 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.133 

LABOREftStNCN  FARf  0.133 

CONSTKL. LABCPERS  0.133 
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15.    .SHEET  METAL 

The  useable  returns  from  the  graduates  o£  the  Sheet  Metal  program 
numbered  30,  which  is  18«7  percent  of  the  182  surveyed «    Based  on  the 
fact  that  the  number  and  percent  of  useable  returns  was  small,  the 
findings  detailed  in  the  accompanying  tables  should  not  be  considered 
significant.    For  this  reason  no  further  analysis  was  conducted* 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     PEST  CF  STATE 


15  SHEET  PETAL 


NOT  LUCKING 
FILL  TIME  SCHCCL 
PAKT  TIME  SCHCCL 
FLLL  TIKE  CCLLEGE 
PART  TIME  COLLEGE 
MILITARY 
OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNEMPLOVMENT  RATE 
CLERICAL  e  KiNOREO 

SHIP  e  RECEIVING 
CRAFTSMEN  t  KINDRED 
METAL  I^URK  CRAFTS 

SHfcFT  METAL 
OPERATIVES  t  KINORED 
CONSTRLCTILN  CPER 

.:iSC  CCNSTRl  CP6P 
METAL  KORK  CPERATI  VE 

HCATbRS, METAL 
CTHEK  OPERATIVtS 

MISC  OPERATIVES 
SERVICE  VkCRKERS 
PERSONAL  SERVICE 

ATTENOANTSfNEC 


0^0 

0.0 

0*0 

0.0 

0.231 

0.0 

0.615 

0.0 

0.125 

0.125 

0.125 

0.125 

0.125 

0.625 

0.125 

0.125 

0.125 

0.125 

Oc375 

0.375 

0.125 

0.U5 

0.125 


547 
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TABLE  III 

APbA:     PHCLAOcLFHIA  LAfiCR  fAKKET  AQtA 

13  SHtET  ^ETAL 

NUT  LOCKING  0,0 

FLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  0.250 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  o.O 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.125 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  j.o 

''ILITARY  0.250 

CThER  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.375 

LNEMPLUYf«fcNT  RATE  o.O 

SALES  UORKERS  0.333 

SALfcS^«E^  0.^33 

CLERICAL   £  KINDRED  0.133 

STOCK  CLERKS  0.3^J  • 

CRAFTSMEN  £   KINOREO  0.'3i 

METAL   liURK  CRAFTS  0.333 

SHEET   ^ETAL  0.333 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PMTS8LPGH  LAfiCP  MAkKET  ARcA 

15  SHEET  r'ETAL 

NOT  LOCKING  o.O 

FLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  0*121 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0,0 

FLLL  TIME  CULLEGfc  o.O 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  o.O 

^'ILITA.<Y  0,0 

CTHER  j,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATb  U,77d 

LNtMPLOYfENT  RATfe  0,1<»3 
CRAFTSMEN   £  KINOPED 

NECH  £  REPAIRMEN  0,286 

hOLSEHCLO  APFL  0.286 

PRINTING  TRADES  0.143 

PRcSSfcN  0.143 

OPERATIVcS  £  KINDRED  0.429 

METAL  KORK  CPkRATI  VE  0.143 

MISC  METAL  CFER  0.143 

CThtR  OPERATIVES  0.286 

BOTTLING  CFER  0.143 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.143 
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16.  WELDING 

In  1970,  a  total  of  387  vocational-technical  students  graduated 
from  the  Welding  program.    A  total  of  103  useable  returns  were  received 
from  these  graduates.    This  represents  about  26.6  percent  of  the  total 
graduates. 

From  the  accompanying  tables,  it  can  be  seen  that  only  a  small 
percent  continued  their  education  full-time  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  (9.0%).     On  the  other  hand,  the  percent 
entering  the  military  was  especially  high  for  the  rest  of  the  state 
graduates  (30.8%). 

The  labor  force  participation  rate  for  all  three  areas  was  fairly 
uniform,  ranging  from  61.5  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  state  to  68.2 
percent  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates.    Although  the  rate  of 
unemployment  was  fairly  low  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  (6.7%) 
and  the  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates  (9.1%),  for  the  rest  of  the  state 
the  rate  is  quite  high  (22.5%). 

For  those  that  did  find  employment,  it  can  be  seen  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  state  and  the  Philadelphia  LMA  about  55  percent  found  jobs 
as  welders.    Interestingly,  the  percentage  is  higher  (66.7%)  for  the 
Pittsburgh  LMA.    This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  larger 
number  of  heavy  steel  industries  in  that  area. 

Assuming  that  unrelated  jobs  are  in  the  following  fields: 

(a)  Semi-skilled  Textile 

(b)  Other  Operatives 

(c )  Laborers ,  Non-farm 

(d)  Service  Workers 
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It  can  be  seen  that  about  15  percent  from  the  rest  o£  the  state, 
36  percent  from  the  Philadelphia  LMA  and  27  percent  from  the  Pittsburgh 
LMA  found  jobs  unrelated  to  their  field  of  study.    Considering  the 
results  from  other  instructional  programs,  the  percent  of  graduates  from 
this  program  finding  unrelated  work  is  low.    Also,  even  though  this 
program  tends  to  prepare  students  for  a  point  cluster,  a  significantly 
large  percent  of  the  students  are  finding  a  directly  related  job.  This 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  students  are  getting  adequate  training 
and  there  is  a  need  for  their  skills.    However,  there  is  some  reservation 
if  this  is  true  for  the  rest  of  the  state  in  view  of  the  high  unemploy- 
ment rate. 


'551 
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TABLE  III 
ARtA:     PEST   Cf-  STATE 
16  WELDING 

NOT  LOCKING  J. 015 

FLLL   TIME   SCHCCL  J. 015 

PART  TIHE   SCHCCL  o.Q 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.015 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.015 

MILITARY  0.308 

CTHER  0.015 

PARTICIPATIuN  RATE  0.615 

LNEMPLOVrENT  RATE  0.225 

CRAFTSMEN   £   KINUREfJ  0.025 

MECH   6  REPAIRMEN  0.025 

AIK  CGND   e  RtFRIG  0.025 

OPERATIVES   e  KINDRED  0.675 

METAL   k»JRK  OPERATIVE  0.600 

l»»ELDtkS  0.550 

MISC   r'ETAL  CFER  0.050 

SEMISKILLED   TEXTILF  0.025 

TEXTILE   OPERATIVES  0.025 

TEXTILE  CPER  NEC  0.J25 

CTHER  OPtKATIVtS  0.050 

PAINTERS, NFG  0.025 

yi  SC  bPERATI  VES  0.025 

LABORERS, NGN  FARf  0.050 

CLNSTRL. LABORERS  0.J25 

HDRTI    €  FLCRICLLT  0.025 

SERVICE   WCHKGRS  0.025 

CLEANING   SERVICE  0.025 

JANITORS  0.025 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PHILAOetPHIA  LARCR  ^'AfiKET  AREA 
16  WELDING 

NOT  LOCKING  0.059 

FLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  qIo 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.059 

FLLL  lliAE  CCLLcGf  o.O 

PART   Tlivlb  COLLEGE  d-0 

MILITARY  n  p,c 

DINER  2:o 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  q 

LNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  0.091 

OPERATIVES  6  KINDRED  ol727 

HEUL  WORK  OPERATIVE  0.545 

InELDERS  0.545 

OTHER  OPERATIVES  oIl82 

BOTTLING  OPER  oIo91 

MI  SC  OPERATI  VES  0.091 

LABORERS, NCN  PARI*  o!l82 

CONSTRL.  LAbCRERS  o!o91 

MI  SC  LAbCRERS  0.091 
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"TABLE  III 

AftfcA:     PinSBLRGH   LAPCF  M/iRKET  AREA 


16  K&LOING 

NOT  LOOKING 
f-LLL   TIME  SCHCCL 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL 
FULL  TIME  COLLEGE 
PART   TIME  COLLEGE 
MILI  TARY 
CTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 

LNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

OPERATIVES  6  KINDRED 

METAL  WORK  OPERATIVE 
LDERS 

CTHER  OPERATIVES 

BOTTLING  CPER 
MISC  OPERATIVES 

SERVICE  WCRKERS 

PERSONAL  SERVICE 

ATTENDANTS, NEC 


O.U 

0,0^5 

0.045 

0.045 

0.0 

0.182 

0.0 

0.662 

0.067 

0.867 

0.667 

0.66  7 

0.20U 

0.067 

0.133 

0.067 

0.067 

0.067 


554 
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17.     TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL,  OTHER  THAN  ABOVE 

Included  under  this  general  program  heading  are  the  following 
trade  and  industrial  programs: 

(a)  Business  Machine  and         (h)  Painting/Decorating 

Maintenance  (i)  Patternmaker 

(b)  Ceramics  (j)     Power  Sewing 

(c)  Commercial  Foods  (k)    Textile  Prod,  and  Fabric 

(d)  Custodial  Services  '  (1)  Upholstering 

(e)  Foundry  (m)    Furniture  Refinishing 

(f)  Industrial  Chemistry  (n)  Other 

(g)  Metal  Fabrication 

In  1970,  a  total  of  537  students  graduated  from  these  1^  programs. 
Of  those  students  surveyed,  1^^  useable  returns  were  received.  This 
represents  about  26.8  percent  of  the  total  graduates. 

As  it  can  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  tables,  the  percent  of  the 
graduates  that  continued  their  education  full-time  is  low  for  the  rest 
of  the  state  (5.5%)  and  high  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  (25.9%).  This 
could  be  due  to  the  varying  number  in  one  program  or  another  for  the 
two  areas.    However,  similar  patterns  have  been  observed  in  other 
individual  programs.    The  percent  who  entered  the  military  is  compara- 
tively low,  varying  from  7  to  1^  percent. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  factors,  the  labor  force  participation 
rate  is  rather  high  for  the  rest  of  the  state  (83.8%)  and  comparatively 
low  for  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA's  at  60  and  55  percent, 
respectively. 

The  unemployment  rate  almost  parallels  the  rate  continuing  their 
education.    This  would  appear  to  confirm  that  as  the  unemployment  rate 
goes  up,  the  percent  participating  in  the  labor  force  goes  down  and  a 
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greater  percent  of  the  students  continue  their  education  full-time  or 
enter  the  military. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  these  programs,  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  determine  which  occupations  are  directly  related  to  the 
training.    However,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Trade  and  Industrial  programs 
generally  do  not  prepare  students  for  the  following  fields: 

(a)  Medical,  Other 

(b)  Sales  Workers 

(c)  Clerical  and  Kindred 

(d)  Other  Operatives 

(e)  Service  Workers 

Assuming  this  to  be  true,  then       and  A3  percent  respectively 
from  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the  Philadelphia  LMA  found  jobs  unrelated 
to  their  training.     For  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  it  was  only  33  percent. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  also 
had  a  much  higher  unemployment  rate. 


TABLE  in 


AREA:  REST  CF  STATE 
17  T  €  ItCTHEP 


NOT  LDCKINO  0.027 
FLIL  TIMF-  SCMCCL 

PAKT  TIME   SCHCCL  O.Oih 

FLtL  TIME  CCLLtGE  O.OU 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.0 

MILITARY  0.068 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.83a 

LNEMPLOYMENT  KATe  J. 048 

MED  £  HEALTH  TECH  0.032 

CLINICAL   LAB  0«OL6 

HEALTH  TECHtNEC  J.016 

MEOICALfCTHER  0.032 

NLRSt  AlDEStCROERLY  0.032 

SALES   kiJKKERS  0.016 

SALESMEN  0.016 

CLERICAL   6  KINOPED  0.161 

OFFICr   MACH  CPER  O.032 

CCMHOTER  CPER  0.016 

KEYPLNCH  CPER  0.016 

SECRETARIES  J. 032 

SHIP   £  RECEI VING  0.016 

STCCk  clerks  0.048 

TYPI STS  0.016 

^'I  SC  CLERICAL  0.016 

CMAFISMEN   £  KINDRED  0.097 

CCNS7PLCT1CN  CRAFTS  0.048 

CAf.PLNTERS  0.032 

KCCFFRS  0.016 

MECH  £  REPAIR^'EN  0.032 

Alk  CUNU   £  REFPIG  0.016 

MI  SC   NECH  £  REPAIR  O.Olo 

CTHEP  CPAFTSNEN  0.016 

tJAKEftS  0.016 

CPERATlVhS   £  KINURED  0.500 

y£TAL   WOHK  OPEkATIVE  0.12'^ 

CHcCKbRS  ffFG  0,016 

I^ELuERS  0.016 

MI  SC   ^'ETAL  CPEP  0.097 

TRANSPOHT  ECLIP  CPFP  0.016 

JELIVERYfEN  0.016 

SE^^ISKILLEU   TEXTILE  0.242 

DRF  S  SMAKEPS  0.03? 

SEVERS  O.ltl 

TEXTILE  OPERATIVES  0.04rt 

CAPDI NG    £  LAPPI NG  O.Olo 

TbXTI  LE   CPFR  Nc(.  0.032 

OTHER  OPERATIVES  O.lli 

ASSE^'BLERS  O.Olo 

LALNDRV  CPER  0.016 

MILLINERS  0.016 

MI  SC  CPERATI  VES  0.065 

LAribRERSfNCN  FARf  0.016 

hAkEHOLSEfEN   NEC  0.ul6 

SERVICE   WC^kERS  0.097 

FOuD  SEKVICb  0.097 

CuCkS  0.016 

CCLNTtR   £  FCLNTAIN  0.032 

^AI  TERS  W  0.0  32 

FUCO   SERVICE    NbC  OG  /  0.016 
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TABLE  III 

AKtA:     PHILAUELFHIA  LABCR  fARKET  AREA 

17  I   £  ItCTHER 

NUT  LOCKING  0.020 

FLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  0.060 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.040 

FLLL   TIME  COLLEGE  0.080 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.040 

^*U-ITARY  0.140 

OTHER  0.020 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.600 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  0.167 

CLERICAL   £  KINDRED  0.300 

OFFICE  MACH  OPER  O.lOO 

BOOKKEEPING  NACH  0.033 

KEVPLNCH  CPER  0.067 

SECRETARIES  0.033 

SHIP  £  RECEIVING  0.067 

STATISTICAL  CLERKS  0.033 

TELEPHCNE  CPER  0.033 

MI  SC  CLERICAL  0.033 

CRAFTSMEN   C  KINDRED  0.133 

CCNSTRLCTICN  CRAFTS  0.033 

QklCKMASCNS  0.033 

MECH  £  REPAIRMEN  0.100 

ALTLNOBILE  o,067 

MISC  MECH  £  REPAIR  0.033 

OPERATIVES  £  KINDREt  0.233 

METAL   MRU  OPERATIVE  0.133 

FLPNACEMEN  0.033 

MI  SC  METAL  CPER  0.100 

TRANSPORT  cQLIP  CPER  0.033 

TRLCK  DRIVERS  0.033 

SEMISKILLED   TEXTILE  0.033 

TEXTILE  OPERATIVES  0.033 

CARUING   £  LAPPING  0.033 

CTHER  OFTRATIVES  0.033 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.033 

LABORERS, NCN  FAR^  0.067 

FREIGHT  HANDLERS  0.033 

MISC  LABCRERS  0.033 

SERVICE  WORKERS  0.100 

FOOD  SERVICE  o.ioO 

COOKS  0.033 

COLNTER  £  FCLNTAIN  0.033 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC  0.033 
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TARLt  III 

At^CA:     PllTSBLHGH  LABCP  fARKET  AREA 


17  T  £  I tCTHEP 


NO!  LOOKING 

FULL  Jlt*e  SCHCCL 

f>ART  Tlf^E  SCHCCL 

FLLL  11 Mt  COLLEGE 

V  •  i  I  i 

PART  TIMt  CCLLEGf: 

u  •  u 

^'ILnARY 

V/  •  1 1 1 

OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 

0.556 

iNEMPLJYMr-NT  RATE 

0.267 

ENGINEERING  TECH 

0.067 

ELFC   e  ELEC 

0.067 

CLERICAL  I  KINORbO 

0.067 

STOCK  CLERKS 

0.067 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KiNDREO 

0.267 

MfcCH   £  KcPAlRNEN 

U.200 

ALTLf'OBI  LE 

06067 

HOLSfcHCLD  APPL 

0.133 

PRINTING  TRADES 

0.067 

PRESSMEN 

0.067 

OPERATIVES   £  KINDRED 

0.200 

^'ETAL  k»GRK  CPERATI  VE 

0.067 

MISC  METAL  CFER 

0.067 

CTFEP  OPERATIVES 

0.133 

MISC  OPERATlVtS 

0.133 

SERVICE  k^CPKERS 

0.133 

FOCU  SERVICE 

0.  133 

FOro   SERVICE  NEC 

0.133 

'559  ••■ 
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18.  ARCHITECTURAL 

A  total  of  158  students  graduated  from  the  Architectural  program 
in  1970»    All  of  the  graduates  were  surveyed.    However,  only  20 
responded.    Therefore,  the  findings  detailed  in  the  accompanying  table 
should  not  be  considered  significant. 
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TABLE  in 

area:  pest  state 
18  architectural 


NOT  LuGKiNG  0.0 

FILL  TIMt  SCHCCL  0.0 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0.0 

FtLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.0 

PART  TIME.  CCLLE6E  0.0 

MILITARY  0.0 

CTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  PATE  I. 000 

LNEMPLOVfENT  kA?E  0.0 

TECHtEXCCPT  HEALTH  0.500 

ORAFTSfEN  0.375 

SURVEYCRS  0.125 

CLERICAL  £  KINDRED  0.125 

STOCK  CLERKS  0.125 

CRAFTSMEN  C  KINDRED  0.125 

MECH  €  REPAIRftN  0.125 

AUTO  BCOY  REPAIR  0.125 

OPERATIVES  6  KINDRED  0.125 

METAL  hORK  CPERATI  VE  0.125 

MISC  METAL  CFEP  0.125 

SERVICE   WCRKcRS  0.125 

PERSCNAL  SERVICE  0.125 

ATTENuANTS,NEC  0.125 


561 
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TABLE  III 

ARtA;     PHlLADfcLPHIA  LABCP  f'AfiKET  AREA 
18  ARCHITECTURAL 

NOT  LOUKING  q.q 

FtLL  TIME   SCHCCL  q.O 

PART  TIME    SCHCCL  o.O 

FLLL  time  CCLLEGE  0,0 

PART  TI^^£  CCLLEGE  o.O 

MILITARY  3,0 

GTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  PATE  1,000 

LNEMPLCYMENT  RATE  q.q 

ENGINEERING  TECH  0,091 

ELEC  £  cLEC  0,091 

TECHtEXCEPT  HEALTH  0,455 

uRAETS^E^  0,455 

CRAFTSMEN   6  KINDRED  0,091 

CCNSTRLCTIGN  CRAFTS  0,091 

PLL^'^iERS  0,091 

OPERATIVES   £  KINDRED  0,091 

METAL  |»uRK  OPERATIVE  0,091 

MISC   METAL  CFtR  0,091 

LABORERS, NCN  f-ARh  0,273 

CCNSTRL, LABCRERS  0,091 

FREIGHT  HANDLERS  0,18^ 


.562 
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TABLE  III 

area:     PITTSBLRGH  LABCF  MAkKtT  AREA 
18  ARCHITECTLRAL 

NOT  LCGKING 
FLLL  TIME  SCHCCL 
PAkT  time  SCHCCL 
FLLL   TIKE  COLLEGE 
PART  TIME  COLLEGE 
f<ILI  TARY 
OTHER 

PARTICIPATIUN  KATE 
LNEMPLG¥^'E^T  RATE 
TECH.EXCEPT  HEALTH 
DESIGNERS 


0.0 
U.O 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

JaO 

0.0 
L.UOO 

0.  0 

1.  viOO 
1 .000 


•0 1;  O 
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19 •    AUTO  AND  DIESEL  TECHNOLOGY 

The  total  number  of  graduates  from  the  Auto  and  Diesel  Technology 
program  is  not  known  at  this  time,  therefore,  the  percentage  of  re- 
spondents cannot  be  determined.    In  addition,  the  number  of  respondents 
from  the  rest  of  the  state,  and  the  Philadelphia  LMA's  for  this  program 
is  not  significant  (4  and  1,  respectively).    Therefore,  this  analysis 
will  concentrate  on  graduates  from  the  Pittsburgh  LMA. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  that  22.6  percent  of  the  program 
graduates  continued  their  education  full-time.    The  vast  majority  of 
these  students  were  enrolled  in  full-time  school,  as  opposed  to  full- 
time  college.    The  percent  that  did  not  enter  the  labor  market  (entered 
the  military)  is  29  percent.    This  figure  is  approximately  ihree  times 
the  average  for  all  programs  in  tlie  Pittsburgh  LMA. 

The  programs  participation  rate  was  40  percent,  which  ranks  at 
the  eighteenth  percentile  when  compared  to  the  participation  rates  of 
gradi.aces  for  all  programs  in  the  Pittsburgh  LMA.    The  unem^ployment 
rate  of  25  percent  is  near  the  median  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA* 

Assuming  that  the  occupation,  automobile  mechanic  and  repairman 
is  related  to  this  field  of  study,  the  findings  are  that  33  percent  of 
the  graduates  from  this  program  have  found  jobs  related  to  their  field 
of  study.  Implications  from  these  findings  are  that  there  is  either  a 
limited  need  for  this  type  of  training  or  that  the  graduates  of  this 
program  do  not  possess  the  required  entry  level  skills. 

Also,  if  it  is  assumed  that  related  jobs  are  basically  in  the 
technician  field,  then  it  can  be  seen  that  no  graduates  found  a 
related  job. 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     fieST  CP  STATfc 
IS  ALTC  £  D»ESEL  TECH 


NOT  LOCKING  0,0 

FtLL   TIMt  SCHCCL  0,0 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0,0 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0,0 

PAFiT  TIME  CCLLEGE  0,0 

MILITARY  0,0 

CTHEH  0,0 

PARTICIPATICN  «ATE  1,000 

LNEMHLUV^t NT  RATE  0,0 

CLERICAL   £  KlNDRfcO  0.250 

STCCk  clerks  0.250 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KINDRED  0.250 

KECH  6  KfPAIRFEN  0.250 

ALTC^C8ILE  0.250 

LABORERS  tNCN  FARI»  0.250 

STttKHANDLERS  0.250 

SERVICE  hCRKERS  0.250 

PERSONAL  ScRVICE  0*250 

ATTENDANTS. NEC  0.250 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PHILADELFHIA  LABCR  MARKET  AKEA 
IS  ALTC  C  DIESEL  1 ECh 

NOT  LOCKING 
FLLL   TIME  SCHCCL 
PART  TIME  SCrlCCL 
FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE 
PART  TIME  COLLEGE 
f'lLI  TARY 
OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  PATE 
LNEMPLUV^ENT  kATc 
CRAFTSI^EN   £  KINDRED 
MECH   6  REPAIRMEN 
ALTG»'C8ILE 


i>  u  J 


u.o 

3.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.  0 
1 .000 
J«0 
1*000 

1.  UOO 
l.OOO 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PITTSBLPGH  LARCP  MAkKET  ARfcA 
19  ALTC  fi  CIESEL  TtCH 


NOT  LOCKING 
f-LLL   TIi^E  SCHCCL 
PART  TI«f.  SCHCCL 
FLLL  time:  CCLLtGE 
PART   TIMF  CCLLEbE 
''III  TAkY 
HTHEP 

PAR7ICIPATICN  KATh 
LiMEMPLCVCEM  RATE 
CRAFTS^<E^   f  KINDRED 
CCNSTi^bCTICN  CRAFTS 

CNANESfEN 

cXCAVATINvi  ^ACH 
•"'fcCM   L  khPAIRNFN 

ALTCyORI LF 
■]PFK/iTI  Vf-S   6  KINDRED 
'^E  TAL   l»URK   CPfcKATI  VC 
URRL  PRCSS 

L«THt    £   ML  LING 
LAbLiKtNS  ,NLN  EARN 

CONSTKL, LABCRERS 
SrPviCc  WCRKcRS 
PFkSCnAL  SERVICE 

ATTENOANTStNEC 


0.0 

0,03? 

0.J32 

J. 065 

0.290 

O.U 

0,387 

0,2b0 

0.500 

0,167 

0.083 

0,083 

0,333 

0,333 

o.oa  ? 

0,06j» 
0,063 
0,083 
0,083 
J, 083 
0,083 
0,063 
0,0d  > 
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20.     CHEMICAL  TiT^CHNOLOGY 

From  a  total  of  131  graduates  surveyed  from  the  Chemical  Tech- 
nology program  in  the  Pennsylvania  public  secoadary  schools,  44  useable 
returns  were  obtained,  which  is  about  33  percent  of  the  total  surveyed.  . 
Because  of  the  small  number  of  returns  from  the  Philadelphia  LMA 
graduates,  there  are  some  reservations  as  to  significance.    They  will, 
however,  be  included  in  the  discussion. 

There  was  a  high  percentage  of  graduates  from  this  program  going 
on  to  further  their  education;  75  percent  from  the  rest  of  the  stace, 
about  56  percent  from  Philadelphia,  and  25  percent  from  the  Pittsburgh 
LMA.     It  seems  that,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  these  graduates  found 
it  necessary  to  continue  their  education  in  order  to  obtain  employment 
in  their  field.    This  fact  explains  the  low  participation  rates  for  the 
three  areas  where  there  were  15  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest 
of  the  state,  about  37  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  graduates,  and  about 
62  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  graduates  in  the  labor  market  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

Especially  significant  is  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  rest  of 
the  state  in  this  program,  which  is  0.0  percent.    The  reason  for  this 
is  assumed  to  be  the  high  percentage  of  graduates  who  went  on  to  school 
or  college.    The  unemploymeut  rates  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
LMA  graduates,  however,  had  a  comparatively  high  unemployment  rate  of 
20  percent  for  both  areas. 

Cf  those  graduates  who  went  into  the  only  field  assum^^d  to  be 
highly  related  to  their  program  (Engineering  Technology),  culy  the 
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Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  had  percentages,  20  percent 
and  40  percent  respectively.    All  of  the  other  graduates  from  the 
three  areas  found  employment  in  fields  assumed  to  be  unrelated  to  their 
program: 

(a)  Operatives  and  Kindred 

(b)  Medical,  Other 

(c)  Clerical  and  Kindred 

(d)  Service  Workers 

In  these  unrelated  fields,  there  were  about  67  percent  from  the  rest  of 
the  state,  60  percent  from  Philadelphia  and  40  percent  from  the 
Pittsburgh  LMA. 

The  apparent  inability  of  graduates  from  this  program  to  obtain 
work  in  their  field  further  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  these 
graduates  to  continue  their  education  before  entering  the  labor  market. 


cr  O  O 
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TABLE  in 

P..^S"^  CF  STATE 
2C  CHEMCAL  TECH 


NOT  LOOKING  0.050 

FLLL  TIME    SCHOCL  0.150 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.0 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.600 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  o.O 

^'ILITARY  0.050 

CTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION   KATE  0.150 

LNbMPLOVNENT  RATE  0.0 

OPERATIVES   £  K'NDRED  0.667 

METAL   V»ORK  OPERATIVE  0.333 

MISC  METAL  CFER  0.333 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.333 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.333 

LABORERS, NCN  FAR^  0.333 

V»AR£HCLSENEN   NEC  0.333 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PHILADELPHIA  LABCR  yARKET  AREA 
2C  CHEMCAL  TECH 


NUT  LOOKING  o.O 

FLLL   TIME    SCHCCL  0,063 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  o.O 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0,500 

PART  TIME  CCLLEGE  o.O 

f'lLITAKY  0,125 

CTHER  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0,313 

LNfcNPLOYMENT  RATE  0,200 

ENGINEERING  TECH  0,200 

CHEflCAL  0,200 

^'EDICAL, OTHER  0,200 

NURSE  AIUEStCRDEPLY  0,200 

CLERICAL    6  KINDRED  0,20J 

MAIL  HANDLERS  0,200 

OPERATIVES  6  KINDRED  0,200 

OTHER  OPERATIVES  0,200 

MI  SO  OPERATIVES  0,200 
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TABLE  III 


ARtA:     FI7TS8LKGH  LABCP  l^AKKtT  AREA 
2C  CHEMCAL  TECH 


NOT  LOOKING 

0.0 

FLLL   TIME  SCHCCL 

0.0 

PART   TIME  SCHCCL 

0.0 

FLLL   TIME  COLLEGE 

0.250 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE 

0.0 

i^ILI  TARY 

0.125 

CTHER 

0.0 

PARTICIPATION  KATE 

0.625 

LNEMPLUVNENT  KATE 

0.200 

ENGINEERING  TECH 

0.400 

CHEf ICAL 

O.AOO 

SERVICE  V»CRKFRS 

O.hOO 

FOUU  ScRVICE 

0.400 

MI  TcRS 

0.400 

U8 


21.     CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY 

The  useable  returns  from  the  graduates  of  this  program  numbered 
'>3,  wiiich  Is  about  33  percent  of  the  169  that  graduated  from  this 
program.    The  returns  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  and  Philadelphia  LMA's 
were  few  in  number  and  an  analysis  based  on  such  a  small  return  would 
not  be  justified,  therefore  this  analysis  will  concentrate  on  the 
graduates  of  this  program  in  the  Pittsburgh  LMA. 

The  accompanying  tab^e  shows  that  32.5  percent  of  the  graduates 
from  this  program  in  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  continued  their  education 
full-time*    This  figure  ranks  at  approximately     he  sixty-sixth 
percentile  when  compared  to  other  programs  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  The 
percent  that  did  not  enter  the  labor  market  was  largely  composed  of 
those  that  entered  the  military  (107.).     This  figure  is  just  slightly 
below  the  11.7  percent  average  for  the  graduates  from  other  programs  in 
the  Pittsburgh  LMA. 

The  labor  force  participation  rate  for  this  program  is  47.5 
percent.     This  rate  ranks  at  the  thirty-third  percentile  when  compared 
to  the  participation  rates  of  graduates  of  all  programs  in  the 
Pittsburgh  LMA.    The  unemployment  rate  is  26.3  percent  which  is  near 
the  median  for  the  area. 

Assuming  that  the  occupations.  Civil  Technician  and  Surveyor  are 
highly  related  to  this  field  of  study,  the  findings  are  that  no 
graduates  from  this  program  found  jobs  directly  related  to  their  field 
of  study.     Implications  from  these  findings  are  that  there  is  (a)  a  very 
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limited  neec  for  this  type  of  training,  (b)  that  this  program  is  not 
providing  graduates  with  entry  level  skills,  or  (c)  the  program  is 
strictly  geared  toward  preparing  students  for  post-secondary  training* 

In  any  case,  it  appears  that  unless  a  graduate  from  this  program 
continues  his  education,  he  will  not  be  able  to  find  a  job  related  to 
his  high  school  training. 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     REST  CF  STATE 


21  CIVU  TECH 


NOT  LOOKING 

0.0 

FLLL  TIME  SChCCL 

0.077 

PART  TIME  SChGCL 

0.0 

FLLL   TIMf  COLLEGE 

0.692 

PART  TIME  CCLLfcGE 

0.154 

MILI TARY 

0.0 

CTHER 

0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 

0.077 

LNEMPLOYfENT  RATE 

1.000 
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TABLE  III 

ARtA:     PHILADELPHIA  LABCR  MARKET  AREA 

21  CIVIL  TECh 

NOT  LUCKING  o.O 

FLLL  TIMh   SCHCCL  0,0 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0,0 

f-LLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.0 

PART  TIME  CCLLEGE  o.O 

''ILITARY  0,0 

CTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATICN  RATE  o.O 

LNEKPLOYMENT  RATE  o.O 


ERIC 
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TABLE  II r 


ARfcA:     PI  TTSBCBGH  LABCF  M/»RK6T  AREA 
21  CIVIL  TECH 


NOT  LOOKING 
FLLL  TIME  SChCCL 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL 
FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE 
PART  TIi4t  CGLLfcGE 
MILITARY 
GTHER 

PARTIClPATItiN  RATE 
LNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 
TECH, EXCEPT  HEALTH 

DRAFTSfEK 
CLERICAL   €  KINDRED 

MI  SC  CLERICAL 
CRAFTSMEN  £  KINDRED 
METAL  hORK  CRAFTS 

SHEET  METAL 
McCH  6  REPAIRMEN 

ALTCMOBI LE 
OPERATIVES  6  KINDRED 
METAL   WORK  OPERATIVE 

MISC  METAL  CFER 
CTHER  OPfcRATIVtS 

MISC  OPERATIVES 
SERVICE  WORKERS 
PERSONAL  SERVICE 

ATTENDANTS, NEC 


0.0 

0.125 

0.025 

0.200 

0.075 

0.100 

0.0 

0.475 

0.263 

0.105 

0.105 

0.158 

0.158 

0.158 

0.105 

0.105 

0.033 

0.053 

0.263 

0.105 

0.105 

0.158 

0.158 

0,053 

0.053 

0.053 


ERIC 
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22.    COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 

It  is  not  known  how  many  students  graduated  from  the  Computer 
Programming  programs  and  no  estimate  has  been  made  as  to  what  percent 
of  the  total  the  1^2  useable  returns  represent. 

Of  these  graduates,  a  large  percentage  went  on  to  full-time  school 
or  college,  about  52  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the 
state,  about  27  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates,  and  about 
35  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates. 

Apparently  because  of  the  high  percentage  of  graduates  who  con- 
tinued their  education,  the  participation  rates  are  low  for  all  three 
areas;  about  56  percent  for  Pittsburgh,  about  A5  percent  for 
Philadelphia,  and  about  37  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  state. 
Interestingly,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  state  is  also 
quite  low,  about  7  percent,  being  affected  probably  by  the  percent  of 
graduates  continuing  their  education.    The  unemployment  rates,  however, 
for  both  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  were  high,  at  20  percent  and  about 
23  percent,  respectively. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  graduates  from  Philadelphia  went  into 
the  military,  about  1^  percent.    The  rest  of  the  state  had  5  percent, 
and  Pittsburgh  had  the  lowest  percentage  at  about  3  percent.    This  also 
effects,  the  participation  rate  to  some  degree,  especially  for  the 
Riiladelphia  graduates. 

Not  very  many  of  the  graduates  found  employment  in  the  one  field 
assumed  to  be  highly  related  to  their  program.  Technical,  except  Health. 
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In  fact,  only  about  3  percent  o£  the  Pittsburgh  graduates  and  about  7 
percent. of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  did  so. 

Most  of  the  graduates  from  all  three  areas  found  jobs  in  the 
Clerical  and  Kindred  fields,  only  slightly  related  to  Computer 
Programming,  about  56  percent  for  Pittsburgh,  80  percent  for 
Philadelphia,  and  about  73  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  state.    It  is 
assumed  that  jobs  in  this  field  were  easier  to  obtain  without  higher 
education  than  the  technical  jobs. 

The  rest  of  the  graduates  found  work  in  fields  assumed  to  be 
unrelated  to  their  program: 

(a)  Operatives  and  Kindred 

(b)  Craftsmen  and  Kindred 

(c)  Service  Workers 

Of  these,  Pittsburgh  had  about  15  percent  and  the  rest  of  the  state  had 
about  13  percent  who  did  so. 

As.  the  percentages  indicate,  this  program  enables  students  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education  to  be  placed  in  the  technical  category 
of  fields  in  which  Computer  Programming  is  the  possible  area  of 
emphasis.    Those  who  did  not  plan  to  continue  schooling  can  be  found 
employed  in  the  Clerical  occupations  to  a  high  degree. 
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TABLE  III 


area:     RtST  CF  STATE- 


22  CC^FLTEP  F|;CGPA^ 


NUT  LUOKING 
FLLL  TIr<F  SCHCCL 
f^AKT  TIN.E  SChCCL 
FLLL   TIMfc  CLLLtGE 
PART  TIKt  CCLLcGE 
MLITAkY 
CTHEP 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNErtPLOVfEM  RATE 
TECH,E>CEPT  HEALTH 

CufPLTEP  PRCGPANNEP 
CLERICAL   f:  KINDRED 
CASHIERS 
RILLING  CLERKS. 
FILE  CLERKS 
OFFICE  ^ACH  CFEP 

KFVPLNCH  CPfcP 
OFFICc  NACH,NEC 
StCRETARIFS 
CPERATIVES   S  KINDRED 
/^ETAL  wni-K  CFERATIVfc 
09  ILL  PRESS 

MACH  CPfcRtNEC 
SfcMISKILLfcC  TEXTILE 
SbKERS 


0,0 

0.0 

0.050 

0.525 

0.0 

0.050 

0.0 

0.375 

0.067 

0,067. 

0.067 

0.733 

0.067 

0,067 

0.33i 

0.  133 

0.067 

0.067 

0.133 

0.133 

0.067 

0.067 

0.067 

0.067 

0.067 


ERIC 
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TABLE  III 

AREA!     PHILADtLfHIA  LABCR  MARKET  AREA 

22  CCf'PlTER  FPCGPA^ 

NOT  LOCKING  0.045 

FULL  TIME  SCHCCL  o.O 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  Q.O 

FULL  TIME  CCLLEGE  0.273 

PART  TiMb  COLLEGE  0.045 

KUITARV  0.136 

OTHER  0.045 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.-»55 

LNEMPLCYKENT  RATE  0.200 

CLERICAL   6  KINDRED  0.800 

OFFICE  MACH  GFER  0.500 

KEVPLNCH  CPER  0.400 

UFFICE  ^'ACH,^EC  0.100 

SHIP  £  RECEIVING  O.lOO 

TYPISTS  0.100 

MISC  CLERICAL  O.lOO 


'5  8  ji. 
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TABLE  HI 

AncA:     PinSBLRGH  LAdCR  MARKET  AREA 

12  CC^FL'TER  FHCGRA^ 

N'JT  LOCKING  y.^ 

FLLL   TiMb   SCHCCL  0,014 

PAKT  TIf'h   SCHCCL  0,029 

FLLL   TlMc  CCLLtGF  0,'33 

PART   TIHh  CCLLtGF  0,029 

^'lUTARY  ^,,029 

CTHER  ;,,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0,565 

INcMPLUVNEM  RATE  0,2^1 

TECH, EXCEPT  HEALTH  0,026 

CuNPLTER   PRLGRA.v^£R  0.026 

CLERICAL    £  KINDfttC  0,564 

CASHIERS  0,051 

BILLING  CLERKS  0,026 

MAIL  HANDLERS  o,02& 

UFFICE  MACH  CPER  0,385 

KEVPLNCH  CPER  0,385 

SHIP  fi  PEftlVING  J, 051 

STLCK  CLERKS  0,026 

CRAFTSMEN   f  KINDRED  o,02o 

MfcCH   6  HbPAIftVEN  0,0?-> 

HrAVV  bCLIP^E^T  0,026 

CJPEKATIVES  6  KINORED  0,051 

CTHfcR  OPEFATIVtS  0,051 

^'ISC  UPEKATIVti;  0,051 

LAbURERSfNCN  FARN  0,026 

FREIGHT  tlANOlERS  0,026 

SERVICE   VsCRKfRS  0,077 

StTRVICt  0,026 

LITERS  0,026 

PERSONAL   SERVICE  0,051 

ATTENDANTS, NEC  0,051 
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23.    ELECTRICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

The  useable  returns  from  the  graduates  of  the  Electrical 
Technology  program  numbered  AlA,  which  is  about  28  percent  of  the 
1,A69  graduates  from  this  program. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  that  47«1  percent,  51.0  percent,  and 
45.5  percent  respectively  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA's  continued  their  education  on  a  full-- 
time basis.    This  rather  uniform  distribution  of  post-secondary  students 
throughout  the  state  may  be  attributed  to  the  state*-wide  network  of 
Commonwealth  Campuses  and  their  programs  in  Electrical  Technology. 

The  percent  not  entering  the  labor  market  for  other  reasons  is 
16. A  percent,  8.5  percent,  and  13.8  percent  respectively  for  the  rest  of 
the  state,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA.    These  numbers  are  very 
close  to  the  state**wide  average  for  programs  with  predominantly  male 
enrollments. 

Considering  the  reasons  for  not  seeking  work,  the  labor  force 
participation  rate  for  these  graduates  is  about  3A  percent  for  all  the 
LMA's.    This  uniformity  is  largely  due  to  the  balanced  distribution, 
and  large  number  of  program  graduates  continuing  their  education  on  a 
full«*time  basis, 

'  This  programs  unemployment  rate  is  b-'.gher  for  the  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  LMA*s  than  for  the  rest  of  th^  state.    These  findings 
are  similar  to  those  for  the  Drafting  Technology  program. 

Assuming  that  the  occupations.  Electronics  Technician, 
Electrician,  and  Radio  and  TV  Repairman  are  highly  related  to  this 
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field  of  study,  then  the  findings  are  that  11.2,  25*7,  and  25.0  percent 
respectively  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh 
LMA's  found  jobs  directly  related  to  their  field  of  study.    The  percent- 
age of  graduates  finding  jobs  unrelated  to  their  field  of  study  are  for 
the  same  areas  77.0,  A6.1,  and  ^7.* 9  percent.    Implications  from  these 
findings  are  that  the  demand  for  graduates  of  this  program  is  higher  in 
the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA's  than  in  the  rest  of  the  state; 
however,  even  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA*s  the  demand  is 
low. 
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TA81F  tit 
AREA:     REST  CF  STAT€ 


23  ElECTftlCAl  TECH 


NOT  LOOKING 
FILL  TIME  SCHCCL 
PART  flME  SCHCCL 
FCLL  Tl«t  COLLEGE 
PART  TIME  COLLFGE 
f  iLITAHy 
GTHFR 

PAKTICIPATICN  kATfc 

LN£MPLJY^C^T  KATfc 

CuGIKECRlNG  TECH 
rLfcC  6  ELEC 

SALfS  ikCPKEkS 

ADVEkTISING  AGFNTS 
SALFSf'EK 

CtkRtCAL  6  KIKURED 
UCCKKtHPEf^'S 
iNStftANCE  EXAI' 
STATISTICAL  CLfcftKS 
STfCK  CLFRKS 
f'ISC  CLcklCAL 

CKA^Ts^'f;^  t  kuopeo 

CCNiTStCTICK  CRAFTS 
CAFPCMf  RS 
FLeCTKlClANS 
Kb  1AL  ►fJJ-K  CRAFTS 
TOLL  L  OIE 

vccH  e  HTPAIH^t^ 

All*  uONu  6  i^EhHlG 
ACTt  dCJV  REPAIR 
HtAVV  f;QtIFffcNT 
«^ALIC  £  TV 
MI  SC   ^'^:CH  6  K^pAIR 

f'tlNTlNG  UAIifcS 
PPkSSMfcN 

wPtHATIVtS  e  KIKOkfcf; 

Cu\SlKtCTlCN  CPE« 

MISC  CCK5TRt  CPEP 

ft  TAL  KOKK  CPtPATI Vt 
StLU£AER5 

TRANSPuPT  cwLIP  CPER 
0£L|  VcRY^F.N 

SEMISKILLED  TEXTILE 
TdXTlLE  CPk«ATIVES 
U£AVEf<S 

CTHER  OPERATIVES 
ASSEMBLERS 
MI  SC  CPERATI  VES 

LAnOPEKS«NCK  FAkM 

COKSTkttLAbCRfcPS 
FRtlGHT  HAKOLFRS 
STCCKHAKOLERS 
UAf^cHOtSF^'FK  ^£C 
MI SC  LABCkERS 

FARM  WCRKERS 

fAkh  LABCRfPAIO 

SckVlCC  tiCnKtRS 
CLbAMNG  SERVICE 
MA  105 
JAM  TCkS 
FJCD  SERVICE 

FOCO  SERVICE  ^EC 
PERSCNAL  StKViCE 

ATTE^DA^TSf^EC 


0.0 

0«13ll 
0*016 
0*333 
0.021 
0.153 
U.OU 
0.328 
0.016 
0.04»| 
0.046 

o.oai 

0*016 
U*065 
0.129 
0.016 
0*016 
0.016 

0.04a 

0.032 
0.226 
0.04c( 
0.016 
ii.032 
O.OU 
0.016 
0.129 
0.J16 
0.016 
J. 016 
0.032 
0.048 

i>.o:»2 

0.032 
J.r74 
O.U32 
0.032 
O.Olo 
0.016 
0.04^ 
0.04rt 
0.016 
0.016 
0.016 
0.161 
0.016 
0.149 

0.113 
0.016 
0.016 
0.032 
0.032 
0.016 
0.016 
0.016 
0.097 
0.032 
0.016 
0.016 
0.016 
0.016 
0.04d 
0.04t> 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PHlUDtLFHIA  LABCK  J'APKKT  AKtA 
23  ELECTRICAL  TECh 


NOT  LOOKING  o«lJ 

FULL  TIME  SCHCCL  0.123 

PART  llHi  SCHCCL  0.03a 

FULL  TIMt  COLLEGE  a. 387 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.038 

^'ILITARY  0.085 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  PATE  0.330 

LNEMPLOYrtENT  RATE  0.086 

ENGINEERING  TECH  0.200 

ELEC  6  ELEC  0.200 

SALES  WORKERS  0.057 

SALESMEN  0.057 

CLERICAL  £  KINOREO  0.U3 

INSURANCE  EXAr*  0.029 

MAIL  CARRIERStF.C.  0.029 

SHIP  €  RECEIVING  0.057 

STCCK  CLERKS.  0.029 

CRAFTSMtN  £  KINOREO  0.31* 

CCiNSTRLCTICN  CRAFTS  U.086 

CRANES^'EN  0.02«J 

ELECTRICIANS  0.057 

ff'.CH  £  REPAIRMEN  0.0B6 

AlTCfOBILE  0.029 

MISC  fcCH  £  REPAIR  0.057 

OTHER  CRAFTSfEN  0.U3 

TtLEPHCNfc  REPAIR  O.Ki 

CPSRATIVhS  fi  KINOREO  O.IU 

CONSTftLCTICN  CPtR  0.029 

SAWVERS  0.029 

ySTAl  MjPK  CPEKATIVfc  0.02'i 

MISC  METAL  CFER  0.029 

CTHEP  GPEKATIVc.S  0.057 

ASSE^'BLERS  0.057 

LAbL'RtRSiNCN  FAR^*  0.057 

CONSTRl.LABCREPS  0.029 

FREIGHT  HANDLERS  0.029 

SERVICE  kCRKERS  0.029 

FOOO  SERVICE  0.029 

COUNTER  £  FCLNTAIN  0.029 


5SS 
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TABLE  III 

area:     PIlTSBCSGh  LABCh  MARKS!  AREA 

23  ELtCTRICAl  TECH 

NOT  LOOKING  0.0 

PLLL  TIME  SCMCCL  0.154 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0.033 

FILL  TIME  CLLLEGc  0.301 

7Irt6  CCLLEGt  0.016 

MILITARY  0.138 

CTHFR  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.350 

LNFMPLOVKENT  RATE  o,250 

EiMGINEERING  TECH  0.205 

fcLEC  £  ELEC  0.205 

f'CniCALtCTHEP  0.023 

NURSE  AIOEStCRDEPLY  0.023 

SALCS  V»CRKcRS  0.02* 

SALESMEN  0.023 

CLFRICAL  £  KINDRED  0.063 

STCCk  CLERKS  0.045 

MISC  CLERICAL  0.023 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KINUHED  0.205 

clnstrutiun  crafts  O.IU 

CEMENT  FINISHERS  0.023 

CKA^tS^E^  0.023 

ELtCTRIClANS  0.045 

PLLMbERS  0.023 

METAL  WORK  CRAFTS  0.023 

MACHINISTS  0.023 

cTHtF  CRAFTSMEN  o.06rt 

RAKERS  0.045 

JEWfcLERS  o.02i 

OPERATIVES  £  KINDRED  O.IU 

METAL  KCkK  CPERATIVE  0.023 

MISC  METAL  CFER  0.023 

TKAnSPuRT  ECLIP  CFER  0.023 

DELIVEPYMEN  0.023 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.068 

MEAT  CLTTERtfFG  0.023 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.045 

LAbCRERSfNCN  FARM  0.023 

CONSTRL. LAOCPfcRS  0.023 

SERVICE  hCRKERS  0,091 

FOOD  SERVICE  0.023 

CCLNTER  t  FCLNTAIN  0.023 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  0.063 

ATTENDANTS, NEC  0.068 


•>-^  587 
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24.    MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY  FROG^S 

A  total  of  738  students  graduate jfrom  the  Mechanical  Technology 
program  in  1970.    From  this  group,  172  useable  returns  were  received. 
This  represents  about  26  percent  of  the  total  graduates. 

From  the  accompanying  tables,  it  can  be  seen  that  58  and  64 
percent  respectively  of  the  Philadelphia  IMA  and  Pittsburgh  LKA 
graduates  continued  their  education  full-time.    But,  for  the  rest  of  the 
state,  the  comparable  figure  is  only  12  percent.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
percent  of  the  rest  of  the  state  graduates  continuing  their  education  on 
a  part-'time  basis  (56.6%)  is  extremely  high.    Thus,  it  appears  that  for 
graduates  from  this  program  over  60  percent  continue  their  education 
either  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis.    The  fact  that  the  graduates 
from  the  rest  of  the  state  continued  on  a  part-time  basis  could  be 
related  to  either  or  both  the  fact  that  full-time  educational  facilities 
are  not  as  available  or  the  graduates  found  it  difficult  to  go  to  school 
full-time  due  to  lack  of  finances. 

The  percent  who  entered  the  military  is  fairly  low  at  12  percent 
tor  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  and  8.3  percent  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA. 
Interestingly,  none  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  entered 
the  military. 

In  general,  the  labor  force  participation  rate  was  very  low  for 
graduates  from  this  program.    This  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
although  the  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  work,  a  major 
portion  of  the  graduates  continue  their  education.    Although  the 
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unemployment  rate  was  low  (3,2%)  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  the  rate  is 
very  high  for  the  other  two  areas.    This  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  capable  students  went  on  for  further  education,  but  the  graduates 
who  did  not  do  well  in  the  program  went  to  work.    This  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  such  a  small  percentage  got  jobs  related  to  their  field  of 
study. 

Of  those  that  did  find  employment,  most  of  the  graduates  found 
jobs  in  the  following  areas: 


Assuming  these  categories  are  completely  unrelated  to  the  training 
received,  <i8.5  and  57.2  percent  respectively  from  the  rest  of  the  state 
and  the  Philadelphia  LMA  got  unrelated  jobs.    For  the  Pittsburgh  LMA, 
about  25  percent  did  so. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  graduates  predominantly  sought  further 
education  and  those  that  did  seek  jobs  found  predominantly  unrelated 
jobs  and  further,  experience  a  high  rate  of  unemployment. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Sales  Workers 
Clerical  and  Kindred 
Operatives  and  Kindred 
Laborers,  Non-farm 
Service  Workers 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     PEST  CF  STATE 


24  ^ECHAMCAL  TECH 


NOT  LOOKING 
FLLL  TIME  SCHCCL 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL 
FLLL  TIME  CCLLfcGE 
PART  TIME  COLLEGE 
f  ILI  TARY 
OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNEMPLOYfENT  RATE 
TECH, EXCEPT  HEALTH 

DRAFTS^'EN 
SALES  WORKERS 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

SALcSMbN 
CLERICAL  £  KINDRED 

STCCK  CLERKS 

MISC  CLERICAL 
CRAFTSMEN  C  KINORcD 
CCNSTRLCTICN  CRAFTS 

CABINE  TNAKFRS 

CARPENTERS 
MfcCH  f.  REPAIRfEN 

AUTC  BCOY  REPAIR 

ALTCNOBI  LE 

MISC  McCH   £  REPAIR 
OTHER  CRAFTSMEN 

CRAFTSMEN, NEC 
OPERATIVES  £  KINDRED 
METAL  WuPK  CPERATI  Vt 

FI  LERS 
DRILL  PRESS 

MACH  CPFR,NtC 

PUNCH   6  STANF  PRESS 
TRANSPORT  EULIP  CPFR 

TRANS  CPhR  NEC 
CTHER  OPERATIVES 

ASSEMBLERS 

MISC  OPERATIVES 


0.0 

0.111 

0.485 

0.010 

0.081 

0.0 

0.0 

0.313 

0.032 

0.290 

0.290 

0.065 

0.032 

0.032 

0.097 

0.032 

0.065 

0.194 

0.065 

0.032 

0.032 

0.097 

0.032 

0.032 

J. 032 

0.032 

0.032 

0.323 

O.0S7 

0.032 

0.065 

0.032 

0.032 

0.032 

0.032 

0.19<» 

0.032 

0.161 
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TAfiLE  III 

AKbA:     PHILADELPHIA  LAKCR  NARKfcT  AREA 
24  ►ECHAMCAL  TECh 


NUI  LUCKING  0.0 

FULL  TIME  SCHCCL  0,125 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0,042 

FULL  TIME  COLLEGE  0,458 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0,0 

MILITARY  0,083 

CTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0,292 

LNFMPLOYMENT  RATE  0,286 

CLERICAL  6  KINDRED  0,429 

SHIP  €  RECEIVING  0,143 

STLCK  CLERKS  0,143 

MISC  CLERICAL  0,143 

CRAFTSMEN  6  KINDRED  0,143 

CTHEk  CRAFTSMEN  0,143 

TELEPHCNE  REPAIR  0,143 

OPERATIVES  €  KINDRED  0,143 

METAL  WORK  OPERATIVE  0,143 

DRILL  PRESS  0,143 

MACH  CF£R,NEC  0.143 


4t 
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TABLE  IM 

AREA:     PITTSBLRGH  LABCf*  MAkKfeT  AREA 
2A  ^EChAMCAL  TECH 


NOT  LOOKING  o.O 

f-lLL  TIMF   SCHCCL  0,200 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0.060 

FILL  TIME  COLLEGE  0,<r40 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.020 

•VILITARV  0,120 

GTHE.R_  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0«160 

INEMPLOYMENT  PATE  0.375 

TECH, EXCEPT  HEALTH  0.375 

DRAFTS^E^  0.375 

CLERICAL  £  KINDRED  0.250 

SHIP  6  RECEIVING  0.125 

STOCK  CLERKS  0.125 


ERIC 


B32 
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25.    SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

-  From  a  total  of  667  graduates  from  the  Scientific  Data  Processing 
program  of  the  Pennsylvania  public  secondary  schools,  150  useable 
returns  were  obtained,  which  is  about  22  percent  of  the  total  surveyed. 

This  program  is  a  quite  interesting  one  in  many  respects.  The 
percentage  of  these  graduates  who  continued  their  education  is  high  for 
all  three  areas;  about  29  percent  for  Pittsburgh,  18  percent  for 
Philadelphia,  and  about  21  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The 
participation  rates  were  comparatively  low;  57  percent  for  Pittsburgh, 
about  64  percent  for  Philadelphia,  and  about  59  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  state.    And  the  unemployment  rates  were  moderately  high  for 
Pittsburgh  and  the  rest  of  the  state,  about  17  percent  and  12  percent 
respectively.    Philadelphia  was  low  at  about  7  percent. 

Participation  in  the  military  was  significant  for  Philadelphia 
and  the  rest  of  the  state  where  the  percentages  were  about  A  percent 
and  7  percent  respectively. 

Although  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  graduates  from  this  program 
seems  to  be  somewhat  loWer  than  others  there  was  a  significant  lack  of 
graduates  who  were  employed  in  highly  related  fields.    None  of  the 
graduates  found  employment  in  the  Scientific  Data  Processing  field.  They 
did,  however,  find  slightly  related  jobs  as  office  machine  operators. 
Pittsburgh  had  about  42  percent,  Philadelphia  had  50  percent  and  the  rest 
of  the  state  had  32  percent.    A  large  percentage  of  the  graduates  found 
work  in  unrelated  fields  which  are  assumed  to  be: 
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(a) 

Sales 

(h) 

Stock  Clerks 

(b) 

Craftsmen  and  Kindred 

(i) 

Payroll  Clerks 

(c) 

Operatives  and  Kindred 

(j) 

File  Clerks 

(d) 

Service  Workers 

(k) 

Typists 

(e) 

Secretaries 

(1) 

Misc.  Clerical 

(f-)- 

Billing  Clerks 

(m) 

Laborers 

(8) 

Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerks 

These  unrelated  positions  were  held  by  about  42  percent  of  the  Pitts* 
burgh  graduates,  about  A3  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  graduates,  and 
56  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state. 

It  seems  that  these  graduates  found  it  impossible  to  find  jobs 
in  their  field  without,  first,  continuing  their  education.    Many  found 
it  easier  to  get  slightly  related  jobs,  possibly  because  they  did  not 
plan  on  going  back  to  school. 
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TABLc  III 

akfa:    rest  cf  state 


25  SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PkCC 


NCI  7  LLDKINC; 

0 

PLLL    TIMP  QfHrri 
*  v» &. k    1  i  « 1  u        n u 

0 

•  035 

PART   TIMF-    CfHTf  1 

U 

r\  c 

FILL  TTv?  rni  1  Pfi;^ 

0 

•  176 

PA  R  T   T I  Mr   fi.  1  1  PHP 

0 

•  035 

0 

•  071 

CI  HER 

0 

•  0 

PARTICIPATIGN  PATF 

0 

c  o 

•  boo 

LNEMPLHY^PM  kAlP 

0 

•  120 

SALE^  UOPKER< 

J 

^ 

.060 

0 

.060 

0 

.420 

Bill!  Mf;  r  1  Pft  k  ^ 

0 

.020 

0 

.320 

0 

.260 

i  iP  P  I  r  P    kACu  KPr 

0 

.060 

u 

.020 

CHIP  r  UPr^Tv. TKr 

0 

.020 

MI        C  Li:kl  fA  I 

0 

.040 

0 

.040 

0 

.020 

MACHl M  ST^ 

u 

.020 

I'ECH  fi  REPAIk^hN 

0 

.020 

ALIC^OBILE 

0 

.020 

OPfcRAHVES  6  KINDRED 

0 

.260 

SeylSKILLED  lfc>TIL£ 

0 

•  120 

StV»bRS 

v) 

•  040 

Tc>llLE  CPERATIVES 

0 

•  060 

KM  TTERS 

0 

•  040 

TEXTILE  CPER  NEC 

0 

.040 

OTHtF  GPtRATIVcS 

0.  wo 

BOTTLING  CFER 

0 

•  020 

.'^I  SC  nPEfsATI  VES 

0.120 

LABGRERS'.NCN  FAR^ 

0.020 

HUKTI    £  FLCRICLLT 

0.020 

SERVICE  KCRKtPS 

0.080 

FOCO  SEKVICE 

0, 

>060 

COCKS 

0, 

>U20 

FOLIJ  SEkVlCE  htC 

0. 

»u40 

PERSCNAL  SFRVICE 

Oi 

►  020 

ATTENDANTS  ,NEC 

0, 

.020 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PHILADELPHIA  LABCR  ►'ARKET  AREA 
25  SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PRCC 

NOT  LOOKING  0,023 

FLLL  TIME  SCHCCL  0.045 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.068 

FILL  TIME  CCLLEGE  0.136 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.045 

MILITARY  0.045 

OTHER  j,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.636 

LNfcMPLO¥^«ENT  RATE  0.071 

SALES  t»ORKERS  0.036 

SALESMEN  0,036 

CLERICAL  t  KINORfcO  0.82i 

BILLING  CLERKS  0.036 

FILE  CLERKS  0.036 

OFFICE  MACH  CPER  0.500 

KKVPLNCH  CPER  0.429 

OFFICE  ^ACH,NKC  0.071 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  0.071 

StCRfcTARIES  0.071 

STOCK  CLERKS  o,036 

MISC  CLERICAL  0.071 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KINuREO  0.036 

PRINTING  TRADES  0.036 

PKfSSMEN  0.036 

OPERATlVcS  £  KINDRED  0.036 

OTHER  OPERATIVES  o,036 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.036 


ERIC 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PITTSBLRGH  LAfiCfi  M^J»KET  ARtA 


25  SCIENTIFIC  CATA  PRCC 


NOT  LOOKING 

0«U4d 

FLLL  TIME  SCHGCL 

0.0 

PART  TiMt  SCHGCL 

0.0 

FLLL  TiMfc  COLLEGE 

0.286 

PART   TIMb  COLLEGE 

0.U95 

^'ILI  TARY 

0.0 

CTHER 

0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 

0,571 

LNEKPLOVKENT  RATE 

0.167 

SALES  WORKERS 

0.083 

SALESMEN 

0.083 

CLERICAL   £  KINDPEO 

0.583 

UFUCE  MACH  CFER 

0.417 

KtVPtNCH  CPER 

0.333 

OFFICE  ^ACH,NEC 

0.083 

TYPI STS 

0.167 

OPERA TlVtS  £  KINDREU 

0.167 

TRANSPORT  EQLIP  CPER 

0.063 

FORK  LIFT  CPER 

0.U83 

CTHER  LPERATIVES 

•J. 083 

MISC  OPERATIVES 

0.083 

'587 
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26.    TECHNICAL,  OTHER  THAN  ABOVE 

Included  under  this  general  program  title,  are  the  following 
programs : 

Number 
Graduated 


(a)  Audio-Visual  Communications  Technology  .23 

(b)  Building  Construction  Technology 

(c)  Engineering  Related  Technology  42 

(d)  Instrumentation  Technology  79 

(e)  Metallurgical  Technology  42 

(f)  Research  Laboratory  Assistant  14 

(g)  Tool  and  Die  Design  Technology 

(h)  Welding  Technology 

TOTAL  200 


Out  of  the  total  of  200  graduates  from  these  programs,  88  useable  returns 
were  received.    This  constitutes  about  44  percent  of  the  total.    In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  returns  was  small — 26  from  the  rest  of 
the  state,  13  from  Philadelphia  LMA  and  49  from  the  Pittsburgh  LMA,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  generalize  the  findings  to  the  graduates  from 
these  programs. 
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TABLE  III 
A«tA:     BEST  CF  STATE 
26  TECHMCALtCTHFR 


NOT  LUCKING  0,0 

FLLL  TIKt   SCHCCL     •  o.O 

PA«T  TlMt  SCHCCL  0.077 

FCLL   TI.VE  COLLEGE  0.423 

PART  TI^»£  COLLEGE  0.077 

"ILITAKY  0.192 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.231 

LNEMPLOYfENT  RATE  0.0 

TtCH, EXCEPT  HEALTH  0.167 

ORAFTSKEN  0.167 

CRAFTSMEN  t  KINDRED  0.167 

CCKSTRtCTIUN  CRAFTS  0.167 

PLLKBERS  0.167 

OPERATIVES  £  KINDRED  0.333 

CCNST«LCTICN  CPER  0.333 

MI  SC  CCNSTRL  CPER  0.333 

SERVICE  KCRKERS  0.333 

FCJCO  SERVICE  o.l67 

COCKS  0.167 

PEFStNAL   SERVICE  0.167 

ATTE^OANTS»^FC  0.167 
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TABLE  III 

area:     PHIIA06LFHIA  LAHCR  fARKET  AREA 
26  TECHMCALfCTHER 


NUT  LOCKING  0,0 

FILL  TIfE  SCHCCL  0.0 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0,0 

FULL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.365 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.0 

MILITARY  0,0 

CTHek  0.0 

PARTICIPATIUN  RATE  0.615 

LNEMPLCYMENT  RATE  0.125 

CLERICAL  €  KINURbO  0.125 

STCCK  CLERKS  0.125 

CRAFTSMEN  €  KINDRED  0.125 

MECH  6  REPAIRt'EN  0.125 

MISC  MECH  €  REPAIR  0.125 

UPcRATlVES  €  KINDRED  0.500 

MtTAL  WORK  CPERATlVfc  0.375 

MACHINE  CPERATIVES  0.125 

kELOcHS  0.125 

MISC  METAL  CFER  0.125 

CTHEK  OPERATIVES  0.125 

PAIMERStMFG  0.125 

SERVICE  kCRKERS  0.125 

FOOD  SERVICE  0.125 

COOKS  0.125 


•ibOO 
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TABLE  in 

area:     PUTSBCHtiH  LAPCP  MAHKET  AREA 


26  TECHMCALtCTHER 


NOT  LJOKlNu 

0.0 

FILL  TIME  SCmCCL 

0.061 

PART  TIMF  SCHCr.L 

0.061 

FULL   TIME  CCLLcGt 

o.^oa 

PART  TIME  COLLFGE 

0.020 

MILITARY 

0.061 

CTHER 

O.U 

PAKTICIPATiON  «AIc 

0.38ti 

LNEMPLUYMtNT  RATf 

0.A21 

SALES  HORKtKS 

0.053 

SALESMEN 

0.053 

CLERICAL   €  KINDRED 

0.158 

flCLKKbEPERS 

0.053 

SECRbTARItS 

0.053 

TELcFHCNE  CFcR 

0.053 

CKAhTSMEN  I  KINDREO 

0.105 

CCNSTRLCTICN  CRAFTS 

0.053 

CARPFMERS 

0.053 

KECH  €  HE  PAIR  ►EN 

0.053 

ALTLfuBlLE 

0.053 

UPERATlVtS  S  KINDRED 

0.  15rt 

^'E  lAL   hOKK  CPERAII  Vfc 

0.105 

WE  LOf'RS 

0.105 

CTHtF  LPCKATIVES 

0.053 

MI  SC  OPkRATI  VCS 

0.053 

LA80(<ERStNCN  PARK 

0.053 

CARPENTER  HfcLPERS 

0.053 

SERVICE  WCRKERS 

0.053 

PERSONAL  SERVICE 

0.053 

ATTENDANTStNEC 

0.053 

601 
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27.    HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

Out  of  a  total  of  230  graduates  from  the  Health  Assistant  program 
in  the  Pennsylvania  public  secondary  school  system,  113  useable  returns 
were  obtained,  which  is  about  ^9.1  percent  of  the  total  graduates. 
Because  of  the  small  number  of  returns  from  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates, 
their  return  will  not  be  discussed.    Also,  there  should  be  some  reserva- 
tions as  to  the  validity  of  the  analysis  of  the  Philadelphia  LMA  returns 
because  of  the  comparatively  small  number  received. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state 
went  on  to  further  their  education,  about  32  percent,  whereas  15  percent 
of  the  Philadelphia  graduates  went  on  to  full-time  school  or  college. 
It  seems  that  it  can  be  assumed  from  the  figure  from  the  rest  of  the 
state  that  continuing  education  is  very  important  for  graduates  from 
this  program.    For  the  rest  of  the  state,  the  participation  rate  was  45 
percent  with  a  high  unemployment  rate  of  about  18  percent.  Philadelphia 
graduates  show  up  somewhat  better  in  this   respect  with  a  participation 
rate  of  65  percent  and  an  unemployment  rate  of  about  8  percent.  A 
significant  percentage  of  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  about  16 
percent  were  not  looking  for  employment  and  10  percent  were  not  looking 
from  the  Philadelphia  LMA.     It  is  assumed  that  most  of  these  graduates 
are  women  who  did  not  enter  the  labor  force  because  of  marriage  or 
pregnancy. 

Few  of  these  graduates  were  able  to  get  employment  in  their  field 
of  study  as  can  be  seen  by  the  percentages;  about  36  percent  for  the 
rest  of  the  state,  and  15.4  percent  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA. 

602 
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It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Clerical  and  Kindred  fields  could 
be  related  slightly  to  the  Health  Assistant  program,  because  respondants 
who  indicated  their  field  as  "Secretary"  way  be  Health  Records  Clerks, 
etc.    Related  fields  are: 

X,  (a)    Medical  and  Health  Technology 

(b)  Medical,  Other 

(c)  Health  Records 

The  clerical  fields,  therefore,  were  assumed  to  be  under  the  category  of 
unrelated  as  well  as  Operative  and  Kindred  and  Service  Workers. 
About  44  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  got  jobs 
unrelated  to  their  program,  and  about  85  percent  of  the  graduates  from 
the  Philadelphia  LMA  had  the  same  problem. 

From  this  information,  it  can  be  assumed  that  it  is  essential  for 
graduates  from  this  program  to  continue  their  education  in  order  to 
obtain  employment  in  their  field  of  emphasis.    This  fact  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  returns  from  the  rest  of  the  state  alone,  but  further 
data  would  be  helpful  in  analyzing  this  program. 


cs 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     PEST  CF  STATE 
27  HEALTH  ASSISTANT 


NUT  LOOKING 
FILL  TI^<E  SCHCCL 
PART  TIMF  SCHCCL 
FULL  TIME:  COLLEGE 
PART  TIME  COLLEGE 
^«ILI  TARY 
CTHER 

PARTICIPATION  fJATE 
LNcMPLOVyENT  RATE 
MED  €  HtALTH  TECH 

HEALTH   TECH, NEC 
MEDICAL, CTHER 

DENTAL  ASSISTANTS 

HEALTH  AIDES 
CLERICAL  £  KINDRED 

HEALTH  RECCRD 
OFFICE   r'ACH  CPER 

OFhICF  ►ACH,NEC 

PRCCFREADERS 

SECRETARIES 

MI  SC  CLERICAL 
OPERATIVES  £  KINDRED 
SEMISKILLED  TEXTILE 

PACKERS 

SEVERS 
TEXTILE  OPERATIVES 
SPINNERS 

TEXTILE  CPER  NEC 
OTHER  OPERATIVES 

MEAT  WRAPPERS 
,  MI  SC  OPERATI  VbS- 
SERVICE  WORKERS 
PERSONAL  SERVICE 

ATTENDANTS  ,NEC 


0.161 

0.287 

0.011 

0.03<» 

0.011 

0.046 

0.0 

0.448 

0.179 

0.205 

0.205 

0,126 

0.103 

0.026 

0.205 

0.026 

0.026 

0.026 

0.026 

0.103 

0.026 

0.256 

0.179 

0.026 

0.077 

0.077 

0.026 

0.051 

0.077 

0.026 

0.051 

0.026 

0.026 

0.026 
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TABLE  III 

AHcA:     PHILAOtlPHIA  LARCR  MARKET  AREA 

27  HEALTH  ASSISTANT 

NOT  LOCKlNi,  0,100 

FLLL  TIME   SCHLCL  0.050 

PART  TIMt   SCHCCL  0,050 

FLLL   TIKE  CLLLfcGE  o.foO 

PAKT  TIMt  COLLEGE  0.050 

VILITAKY  0,0 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPA7IGN  RATE  0.650 

LNEMPLOVMENT  KATE  0.077 

MfcUlCAL,CTHER  0.154 

DENTAL  ASSISTANTS  0.154 

SALES  WORKERS  0.154 

SALESMEN  0,154 

CLERICAL   £  KiNURtD  0.385 

OFFICE   MACH  CFER  0.077 

OFFICE   ^ACH,^EC  0.077 

STCCK  CLERKS  0.077 

TYPISTS  0.077 

MI  SC  CLERICAL  0.154 

OPERATIVES  £  KINDRED  0.077 

OTHER  GPtPATIVES  0.077 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.077 

SERVICE   UCRKERS  0.154 

FOCOSEkVICE  0.154 

Ct^tXS  0.077 

FbCu  SERVICE   NEC  0.077 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PITTSOLRGH   LABCP  MARKcT  AREA 
27  HEALTH  ASSISTANT 


NOT  LOOKING  0.0 

fLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  0.0 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.0 

FULL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.333 

PART  TIME  COLLcGE  0.167 

MILITARY  0.0 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  O.bOO 

LNEMPLCYMENT  RATE  0.0 

MEDICAL, GTHER  0.333 

NURSt   AIDES, CPDEPLY  0.333 

CLERICAL   £  KINDRED  0.667 

SECRETARIES  0.667 
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28.    HEALTH,  OTHER  THAN  ABOVE 

Under  this  general  program  heading,  the  following  programs  are 
included: 


(a) 

Dental  Assistant/Hygienist 

(b) 

Dental  Laboratory  Technician 

(c) 

Medical  Assistant 

(d) 

Nurses  Aid 

(e) 

Practical  Nurse 

(f) 

Other 

Inasmuch  as  the  total  returns  were  small  (57)  no  interpretation  has  been 
made  of  the  information.    Also,  it  is  questionable  if  the  information 
detailed  for  these  programs  is  useable  to  any  extent  other  than  for  the 
Philadelphia  LMA  graduates  from  which  34  useable  returns  were  received. 


•6C7 
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TABLE  III 

ARfcAJ  REST  CF  STATE 

28  HEALTHtCTHER 

NOT  LOOKING  0.0 

FLLL  TIME   SCHLCL  Q.O 

PART  TIMfc  SCHOCL  0.0 

ftLL  TI«E  COLLEGE  o.O 

PART  TIME  CtLLEGE  Q.O 

MILITARY  0.0 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATIDK  RATE  I. 000 

LNEMPLOYMENT  RATP  0,0 

MEDICAL, CTHER  0.250 

NURSE  AIOEStCRDEPLY  0.250 

CLERICAL   t  KINDRED  0.250 

SECRETARIES  0.250 

OPERATIVES  e  KINDRED  0.250 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.250 

ASSEfBLERS  0.250 

SERVICE  WCRKERS  0.250 

FOOD  SERVICE  0.250 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC  0.250 


8CS 
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.    TABLE  III 
AKcA:     PHILADELPHIA  LAECft  ^'ARKET  AREA 
2fc  HEAlTHtCTHEH 

NOT  LCOKlNii 

FLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  o.ilB 

PA«T  TIME   SCHCCL  0.0&9 

i^LLL  TI.XE  COLLEGE  0,098 

PART  Tiy.t  CGLLcGE  J, 059 

MLITAPY  0.0 

OTHER  0,0 

PARHCIPATIuN  SATE  0.676 

LNEMPLliYKFNT  RATfc  0.217 

MED  6  HEALTH  TECH  0.067 

HEALTH   TfCh,NtC  0,0h7 

Mfc'JICALtCTHER  0i478 

OFNTAL  ASSISTANTS  0,34.6 

iNLkSE  AlDbStCRDtPLV  0.130 

CLERICAL   6  KlNuHED  0.130 

BANK  TtLLERS  0.043 

StCHcTARIfcS  u.0a7 

bPcRATIVfS  e  KINDRED  0.0ti7 

CTH6R  iJPtRATIVES  O.Od? 

LALNDRV  LPFR  0,043 

rtISC  CPERATIVES  j,043 
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TABLE  HI 

AREA:     PITTSBURGH  LABCP  MARKET  AREA 
26  HEALTH, CTHER 


NOT  LOOKING  0.053 

FLLL  TIME   SCHOOL  o.O 

PART  TINE   SCHCCL  0.0 

FULL  TIME  COLLEGE  0,158 

PART  TIME  CCLLEGE  0.0 

MILITARY  0,105 

OTHER  0.0 
PARTICIPATION  RATE                                    •  0,684 

LNEMPLOYf-ENT  RATE  0.385 

MEDICAL, OTHER  0.538 

DENTAL  ASSISTANTS  0.385 

NURSE  AIDES, CUDEPLY  0.154 

CLERICAL  I  KINDRED  0.077 

CASHIERS  0,077 
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29.    AGRICULTURE  PRODUCTION/GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

The  useable  returns  from  the  graduates  of  this  program  numbered 
240,  which  is  about  14  percent  of  the  1,732  that  graduated  from  this 
program.    The  returns  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA^s  represent 
only  2  percent  of  graduates,  therefore,  the  data  from  these  two  areas  will 
not  be  included  in  the  analysis* 

The  accompanying  table  shows  that  13  percent  of  the  graduates  con* 
tinued  their  education  full**time,  ranking  at  the  thirty*seventh 
percentile  when  compared  to  graduates  of  all  programs  in  the  rest  of  the 
state.    The  percent  that  did  not  enter  the  labor  market  (not  looking, 
military,  other)  is  about  19.S  percent,  which  ranks  at  the  62  percentile 
when  compared  with  graduates  of  other  programs  in  the  rest  of  the  state 
LMA. 

The  participation  rate  for  these  graduates  ranks  near  the  median 
for  all  programs  in  the  area,  while  the  unemployment  rate  of  1.5  percent 
was  the  lowest  in  the  rest  of  the  state  LMA* 

Assuming  that  the  following  occupations  are  related  to  the  field 
of  study: 

(a)  Farm  Manager  (d)    Farm  Labor >  paid 

(b)  Farm  Labor,  unpaid  (e)    Farm  Implement  Repair 

(c)  Farm  Labor,  self-employed 

Theni  based  on  this  assumption  56  percent  of  the  program  graduates  from 
the  rest  of  the  state  LMA  found  work  directly  related  to  their  field  of 
study.    Implications  from  these  findings  are  that  there  is  a  moderate 
demand  for  this  type  of  training  in  the  predominantly  rural  areas  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     REST  CF  STATE 

29  AG  FRCO/GEKEPAL  AG 

NOT  LOCKING  0,015 

FILL  TINE  SChCCL  0.019 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.005 

FULL   TIKE  COLLEGE  0.112 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  O.OlO 

MILITARY  0.170 

OTHER  O.OlO 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.660 

LNEMPLOVf«cNT  RATE  0.015 

CLERICAL  E  KINDRED  0.022 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KINDRED  0.103 

CCNSTRLCTION  CRAFTS  0.0A4 

CARPENTERS  0.022 

^'ECH  e  PEPAlRfEN  0.051 

ALTCFOBILE  0.015 

FARf  IfPLEfENT  0.015 

MI  SC  MECH  £  REPAIR  0.022 

OPERATIVES  £  KINDRED  0.243 

CONSTRLCTICN  CPER  0.029 

MISC  CCNSTRC  CPER  0.029 

^ETAL  KOPK  OPERATIVE  0.074 

DRILL  PRESS  0.029 

MACH  CPER, NEC  0.029 

WELDERS  0.029 

MISC  METAL  CFEP  0.015 

TRANSPORT  EOLIP  CPER  0.022 

TRANS  CPER  NEC  0.015 

SEMISKILLED  TEXTILE  0.022 

TEXTILE  OPERATIVES  0.022 

OTHER  OPERATIVES  o,096 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.088 

LABORERS, NCN  PARK  0.022 

HORTI    £  FLCRICULT  0.015 

FARMERS   C  ADVISORS  0.015 

FARM  MANAGERS  0.015 

FARM  WORKERS  0.529 

FARM  LABOR, LNPAID  0.051 

FARf*  LABOR, PAID  0.456 

FARf*  LABOR, SELF-EMF  0.022 

SERVICE   WORKERS  0.029 

FOOD   SERVICE  0.015 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC  0.015 
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TABLE  III 

AnEA:     PHIlAOeLFHl*  LAGCJi  KAPKfT  AREA 
2<i  AG  FPCO/GCKkrfAL  AG 

NUT  LClKING  0,0 

FLLL  Tlrth  SCMCCL  o.O 

PART  TIME  SCMCCL  0,0 

FLLL  TIMt  COLLEGE  O.lll 

PART  TIME  CCLLfcGfe  o.O 

'•ILITAkY  0.0 

CTHcR  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  HATE  j.^e^ 

LNEMPLOYMEKT  RATE  a.l2!> 

CRAFTS'^EN  C  KINOREO  0»125 

fbCH  €  RfcPAIR^E^  0.125 

•  AIR  CCNO  £  REFRI6  0.125 

opcr.ATivcS  e  kindred  o.2*>o 

CONSTRLCTICN  CPER  0.125 

MI  SC  CCKSTRt  CFEf'  0.125 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.125 

MISC  UPE«ATIVhS  0.125 

LABORERS, NCN  FARF  0.125 

ANIMAL  CARE  0.125 

FAR?'  KORKERS  0.375 

FAH^  LAflCR.UNFAIC  0.125 

FARf  LABLR,FAIO  0.250 
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TABLE  III 

AREA;     FITTSbLRGH  LARCP  .^-AftKET  AkEA 
29  AG  FRCD/GEKEHAL  AG 


NOT  LOCKING  o.O 

fLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  0.038 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  J. 231 

FULL  TIMc  CGLLtGE  0.077 

PART  TiMt  COLLEGE  0.269 

'^ILUARY  0.0 

CTHER  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  HATE  0.385 

LNEMPLOVfENT  RATE  O.lOO 

CRAFTSMEN  C  KlNURfcO  0.100 

MfeCH  £  RkPAIRFfcN  0.100 

AtTOKCBILb  0.100 

OPERATIVES  6  KINDRED  0.700 

METAL  ^ORK  CFERATIVE  0.300 

DRILL  PRESS  o.lOO 

MACH  CPfcRfNEC  O.lOO 

MISC  METAL  CFER  0.200 

CTHfeR  OPERATIVES  0.400 

ASSEMBLERS  j.iOO 

MEAT  CLTTFR.NCNfFG  O.lOO 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.200 

FARM  WORKERS  O.lOO 

FAftf*  LABCK.FAID  O.lOO 
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30.    AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS 

A  total  of  133  students  graduated  from  the  Agricultural  Mechanics 
program  in  1970.    The  useable  returns  numbered  24,  which  is  about  1^ 
percent  of  the  total  surveyed*    Based  on  the  fact  that  the  number  and 
percent  useable  returns  were  small,  the  findings  detailed  in  the 
accompanying  tables  should  not  be  considered  significant*    For  this 
reason,  no  effort  was  made  to  further  analyze  the  findings* 
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TABLt  III 

AREA:     REST  CF  STATE 

3C  AG  ►fCHAMCS 

NOT  LOCKING  o»0 

FLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  0.091 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0.0 

FLLL  TIMfc  COLLEGE  0.318 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  j.o 

MILITARY  0.136 

CTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.455 

LNtKPLOYNENT  RATE  o.O 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KINDRED  0.200 

CCNSTRLCTIGN  CRAFTS  0.100 

dRICKMASCNS  0.100 

ftCH  £  RfcPAIRFEN  0.100 

FARf  I  ►PLEFENT  0.100 

OPERATIVES  £  KINURED  0.500 

CCNSTRLCTIUN  CPER  0.100 

MI  SC  CCNSTRb  CPER  O.lJO 

r'ElAL  ViCRK  OPERATIVE  0.100 

WELDERS  0.100 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.300 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.300 

FARM  WORKERS  0.300 

FARy  LABCP.LNPAID  0.200 

FAR.V  LABCRtPAIU  0.100 
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TABLE  in 

AktA:     PHILADELPHIA  LABCK  MARKET  AKEA 
3C  AG  ►ECHAMCS 

Not  locking  q^q 

FLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  q.O 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  q.q 

FLLL  Tl^e  CCLLEGE  o.O 

PART  TIf't  COLLEGE  o.O 

''HITARY  0.500 

CTHEK  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.500 

LNEMPLQVfEKT  RATE  y.o 

LABORER  S,NCN  FARI»  1.000 

HGRTI   6  FLCKICLLT  1.000 
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TABLt  III 

area:     FinSSLRGH  LAfiCF  MARKET  AREA 


3C  AG  fECHAMCS 


NOT  LOOKING 

0.0 

FLLL  TIME  SChCCL 

0.0 

PART  TIME  SCriCCL 

0.0 

FUL  TIME  CDLLEGfc 

0.0 

PART  TIME  CLLLE6E 

0.0 

MI  LI  TAR  Y 

0.0 

CTHER 

0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 

1.000 

LNEMPLCYI-ENT  HATE 

0.0 

OPERATIVES  6  KlNOREO 

1.000 

CGNSTl^LCTICN  CPER 

1.000 

MI  SC  CCNSTPU  CFEP 

1.000 
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31.    ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

The  useable  returns  from  the  graduates  of  the  Ornamental  Horti- 
culture program  numbered  45,  which  is  30  percent  of  the  150  that 
graduated  from  this  program.    Because  of  the  small  number  of  respondents 
from  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  (4),  only  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the  Phila- 
delphia LMA*s  are  discussed  in  this  analysis. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  that  19  percent,  and  30  percent 
respectively  from  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the  Philadelphia  LMA's  con- 
tinued their  education  full-time.    This  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  fewer  post-secondary  education  facilities  available  in  the  rest 
of  the  state.    The  percent  that  did  not  enter  the  labor  market  (not 
looking,  military,  other)  is  approximately  5  percent  for  both  LMA's. 

Considering  the  reasons  for  not^seeking  work,  the  labor  force 
participation  rate  for  these  graduates  was  67  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  state  and  50  percent  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA.    This  difference  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  lesser  number  of  graduates  from  the  rest 
of  the  state  continued  their  education* 

This  program's  unemployment  rate  was  14.3  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  state,  and  20  percent  for  the  Philadelphia  area.    Both  figures 
represent  a  percentile  ranking  of  approximately  65  percent  in  their 
respective  LMA's. 
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Assuming  that  the  occupations  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  and 
Nurseryman  are  highly  related  to  this  field  of  study,  the  findings 
are  that  A3  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  and  60  percent  of  the 
Philadelphia  LMA's  found  jobs  directly  related  to  their  field  of  study. 
Implications  from  these  findings  are  that  there  is  a  moderate  demand 
for  the  graduates  of  this  program. 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     KEST  Ch  STATE 
31  CRhAfEMAL  HCPTICUL 


NUT  LOCKING 
FLLL  TirtE  SCHCCL 
PAKT  TIME  SChCCL 
FLLL  TIMt  CCLLEGE 
PART  TI.-IE  CCLLEGE 
MLITARV 
OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNtMPLoY^ENT  RATE 
OPERATIVES  €  KINDRED 
CTHEk  OPERATIVES 

MISC  OPERATIVES 
LABORERS, NLN  FAK^ 

HOKTI   £  FLCRICLLT 

NLRSERVMN 
FARM  WORKERS 

FAR^  LABLK,PA1D 
SERVICE  WCHKERS 
CLEANING  StRVICfc 

JAM  lUf^S 


0.0^8 

0.0 

0.048 

0.190 

0.0 

0.0 

0.048 

0.tj67 

0.H3 

0.  143 

0.143 

0.143 

0.429 

0.286 

0.143 

0.214 

0.214 

0.071 

0.071 

0.071 


ERIC 
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TABLE  in 

ARbA:     PHILAOELFHIA  LABCk  fAHKET  AkEA 
il  CRNAKEMAL  HCRT  ICUL 


NOT  LOCKING  j.o 

FLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  O.lOO 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0.150 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.200 

PART  TIME  CULLEGE  0.0 

MILITARY  0.050 

CTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.500 

LNEMPLOVffcNT  RATE  0.200 

CLERICAL   £  KINOREO  0.100 

CASHIdRS  0.100 

OPERATIVES   6  KINDRED  0.100 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.100 

MI  SC  CPERATI  VES  0.100 

LABORERS, NCN  FAR^  0.600 

HURTI    £  FLCRICLLT  0.600 
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TABLE  III 

area:     PITTSBURGH  LABCP  MARKET  AREA 


31  CR^A^'E^TAL  HCHTICUL 


NOT  LCGKING 

0.2;>0 

FILL  TIME  SChCCL 

0.0 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL 

0,0 

FtLL  TIME  CCLLEGE 

0.250 

PART  TIMC  CCLLEGF 

0.0 

I'lLI  TARY 

0.0 

CTHER 

0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 

J.  500 

LNEMPLUV^FNT  HATE 

I.OOU 
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32.    AGRICULTURE,  OTHER  THAN  ABOVE 

Included  under  this  general  program  title  are  the  following 
programs : 

Number  of  Graduates 


(a)  Agricultural  Business  Not  available 

(b)  Agricultural  Resources  63 

(c)  Forestry/Wildlife  62 

(d)  Pre-Professional  Agriculture  37 

(e)  Turf  Management  ^  150 

(f)  Other  than  above  89 

TOTAL  401 


All  of  the  401  graduates  from  these  programs  were  surveyed.    The  useable 
returns  numbered  50,  which  represents  about  12.4  percent  of  the  total 
graduates.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  6  returns  were  fro:n  the 
Philadelphia  LMA  and  13  from  the  Pittsburgh  LMA,  the  findings  should  be 
considered  insignificant  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze  their 
findings. 

As  it  can  be  seen  in  the  table  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  about 
32  percent  continued  their  education  full-time  and  16  percent  entered 
the  military  service.    About  42  percent  entered  the  labor  market.  This 
percentage  is  quite  low  and  based  on  the  percent  continuing  their 
education,  it  would  appear  that  these  programs  are  not  terminal  and 
assume  that  the  graduates  will  require  further  education  for  a  number 
of  the  occupations  for  which  these  programs  prepare  students. 
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0£  those  that  did  enter  the  labor  force ^  about  7*7  percent  were 
unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  survey*    Assuming  that  farm  or  farm 
oriented  occupations  are  directly  related  to  the  various  programs,  It 
can  be  seen  that  only  a  small  percent  (15.4)  had  directly  related  jobs. 
The  major  portion  (46%)  had  jobs  In  the  Miscellaneous  Operatives  Field. 
From  Appendix       it  can  be  seen  that  this  field  includes  various  jobs 

such  as  Laborers ,  Iron  Workers,  etc  If  it  is  assumed  that  in 

addition  to  Operatives  and  Kindred,  Craftsmen  and  Kindred,  and  Service 
Workers  are  unrelated  to  the  field  of  study,  then  it  becomes  apparent 
that  about  69  percent  of  those  that  entered  the  labor  market  got  jobs 
unrelated  to  their  field  of  study. 

From  these  findings,  it  would  appear  that  unless  the  graduates 
continue  their  education  full*-time,  great  difficulties  are  encountered 
in  finding  a  job  related  to  their  training.    Considering  the  fact  that 
both  on  the  national  and  state  level  farming  related  occupations  are 
declining,  it  would  appear  that  these  findings  bear  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  low  demand  for  trained  persons  from  these  fields  of  study. 
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TABLE  HI 
AREA:     REST  CP  STATE 


32  AGRICtLTUREtCTHER 


NOT  LOOKING 
FLLL  TIME  SCHCCL 
PART  TIME  SChCCL 
FULL  COLLEGE 
PART  TIKE  CCLLcGE 
MILITARY 
OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNEMPLOYWFNT  RATE 
SALES  V^HRKERS 

SALESMEN 
CPAFTSMcN   £  KINDRED 
CCNSTRLCTICN  CRAFTS 

EXCAVATING  f'ACH 
MECH  £  REPAIRMEN 

AOTLf'Cei  LE 
OPERATIVES  6  KINDRED 
CTHER  OPERATlVrS 

MISC  OPERATIVES 
FARJ*'  WORKERS 

FAKN  LABCHtPAIO 
SERVICE  WCRKEPS 
PkRSGUAL  SERVICE 

ATTENDANTS  tNEC 


0.0 

0.065 

0.065 

0.258 

0.032 

0.161 

0.0 

0.419 

0.077 

0.077 

0.077 

0.15<» 

0.077 

0.077 

0.077 

0.077 

0.A62 

0.<»62 

0.462 

0.  154 

0.154 

0.077 

0.077 

0.077 
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TABLE  III 

AReA:     PHIUDELFMIA  LABCR  HARK6T  AREA 
32  AGKICLLTUREfCrHER 

NOT  LOCKING  0  0 

FLLL  TIME  SChCLL  o.O 

PA^T  TIME  SCHCCL  q.O 

FULL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.500 

PA^T  TIME  COLLEGE  o.O 

MRITAHV  0,0 

CTHEK  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.50O 

LNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  o.O 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KINDRED  0.667 

CCNSTPLCTICN  CRAFTS  o  333 

CARPENTERS  0.333 

MECH   £  RcPAIR^eN  o.333 

FARf  If'PLEt'ENT  0.333 

LABORERS, NCN  FAR^  0.333 

AMfAL  CAKE  0.3*3 


6»-j 
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TABLE  III 

AK6A:     PI7TSBLRGH  LA8CF  MARKET  AREA 
32  AGRICULTLPEf CThER 

NOT  LOCKING  0,0 

FtLL  TIME   SCHCCL  0.0 

PART  TiMfc  SCHCCL  0,0 

FULL  TIMb  COLLEGE  0.385 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.0 

HILITARY  0.077 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.536 

LNEMPLOVMbNT  RATfc  0,0 

SALES  WORKERS  0.266 

SALESMEN  o,28o 

CLERICAL  £  KINDRED  0.U3 

ULE  CLERKS  0.1<»3 

OPERATlvrS  C  KINDRED  0.429 

CONSTRLCTICN  CPkR  0.266 

MI SC  CCNSTRO  CPEP  0.286 

CTHEii  OPERATIVES  0.143 

MEAT  Ci.TTERtNCNfFG  0.143 

SERVICE   kCRKERS  0.143 

f-UCD   SERVICE  0.143 

COOKS  0.143 


■628 
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33*    CHILD  CARE 

From  a  total  of  the  390  graduates  from  the  Child  Care  program  in 
the  Pennsylvania  public  secondary  schools,  128  ustable  returns  were 
obtained,  which  is  32.8  percent  of  the  total  graduates.    Because  of  the 
insignificant  number  of  return*'  obtained  from  t\\a  Philadelphia  LMA 
graduates  and  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  ^itate,  only  the  Pitts- 
burgh IMA  graduates  will  be  discussed. 

Xhese  graduates  are  characterized  by  a  largo  percent  going  on  to 
higher  education  (44 « 3%).    This  is  assumed  to  bc;  a  very  high  percentage 
of  graduates  who  probably  go  on  for  further  training  in  areas  such  as 
Teaching,  Child  Psychology  and  the  like. 

The  participation  rates  for  graduates  in  this  field  is  low  at 
about  43  percent  with  a  very  high  unemployment  rate  at  about  22  percent. 
It  seems  that  graduates  (assumed  to  bf  mostly  women)  in  this  field  have 
a  difficult  time  finding  employment  without  first  furthering  their 
education.    There  figures  show  that,  perhaps,  students  in  the  Child  Care 
program  would  find  many  opportunities  for  placement  in  college  and  could, 
probably,  be  able  to  become  professionals  in  their  area  of  emphasis. 

The  graduates  who  did  not  go  on  to  college  or  full-time  school 
seem  to  be  at  a  disadvantage.    Only  11  percent  found  employment  assumed 
to  be  highly  related  to  Child  Care  as  Child  Care  Workers  and  Teacher 
Aides.    A  very  high  percentage  of  about  61  percent  obtained  employment 
in  fields  which  were  unrelated  to  their  field  of  study  as: 
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(a)  Clerical  and  Kindred 

(b)  Sales  Workers 

(c)  Operatives  and  Kindred 

(d)  Food  Service 

This  program  Is  assumed  to  be  valuable  only  to  those  graduates 
who  plan  to  further  their  education.    As  the  percentages  Indicate, 
those  who  do  not  go  on  to  college,  found  much  difficulty  In  using 
their  high  school  education. 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     PEST  CF  STATE 


33  CHILD  CARE 


NOT  LOCKING 

0.0 

FILL  TIffc  SCHCCL 

0.0 

PART  TIMF  SCHCCL 

0.0 

FULL  TIME  CCLLcGE 

0.60.} 

PART  TIME  COLLhGE 

o.iOO 

.^ILI  TARV 

0.200 

CTHER 

J.O 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 

0.100 

LNEMPLUVMENT  RATE 

1.000 
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TABL6  III 

AkfcA:     PHILADELPHIA  LA'ECR   fAKKET  AREA 


33  CHILD  CAPE 


NOT  LOOKING 

J.O 

FLLL   TIME  SCHCCL 

0.167 

PART  TIME  SChCCL 

0.0 

FLLL   TIME  COLLEGE 

0.417 

PAPT  TIME  COLLEGE 

0.0 

MILI  TARY 

0.083 

OTHER 

0.0 

PARTICIPATILN  RATE 

J. 333 

LNEMPLL•Y^'E^T  RATE 

0.250 

CLERICAL  €  KINDRED 

0.50O 

TELEPHCNE  CFtP 

0.500 

OPERATIVES   €  KINDRED 

J. 250 

CTHER  OPERATIVES 

0.250 

ASSENbLERS 

0.250 
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TABLE  in 


ARfcA:     PITTSBURGH  LABCP  M/iRKET  AREA 
33  CHILU  CARE 


i\U  i    LUUtS  1  iNu 

0.047 

rLLL   Til^c  SCHCCL 

0.  160 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL 

0.05-7 

rliLL   Tint  CuLLcGc 

0.283 

HAR  1    Tiwt  CCLLEGc 

0.0  19 

f  i  T  TA  C  V 

r  1  L  I  TAH  Y 

0.0 

u  1  nc  r 

0.0 

rARIIClPATlUN  RATE 

0.434 

LNcMPLCYMlNT  RATE 

0.217 

r^cDICAL  f  CTHE  R 

0.087 

DENTAL  ASSISTANTS 

0.022 

NLRSE  AIDESf CRDEPLY 

0.065 

5ALr  5  hLRKt R  S 

0.174 

SALE  SMEN 

0.174 

CLtKlCAL   t  KINDRED 

0.283 

8CGKKE t  PERS 

0.022 

CASHIERS 

0.043 

Q  f  1   1   T  Kir*     ^11   r>  u  r 

o 1 LLl Nb  C  LtR  K  S 

0.022 

fILF  CLERKS 

0.022 

RbCFPTILM  STS 

0.022 

SfcCKETARIES 

0.022 

SHIP  6  RECblVING 

0.022 

TEACHER  AIDES 

0.022 

TELEPHCNd  CPER 

0.043 

TYPI STS 

0.022 

l>»I  SC.  CLfPICAl 

0.022 

CPEKATIVtS   t;  KlNtiktU 

0.0^3 

LTHFR  GPERATI  VES 

0.043 

ASSEMBLERS 

0.043 

ScKVlCE  WCRKERS 

U.  1^5 

FOOL)  SERVICE 

0,  109 

CLLNTER   E  f-CLMAIN 

0.022 

V»AnhkS 

0.065 

FiiUD  SERVICE  NEC 

0.022 

PERSCNAL  ScRVICE 

U.087 

CHILD  CARE  UCPKEPS 

0.087 
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34,    CLOTHING  SERVICES 

Out  of  a  total  of  286  graduates  from  the  Clothing  Services  program 
in  the  Pennsylvania  public  secondary  schools,  86  useable  returns  were 
obtained,  which  is  about  34  percent  of  the  total  graduates.     Because  of 
the  small  number  of  returns  from  the  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates,  they 
will  not  be  discussed. 

A  significant  number  of  the  graduates  went  on  to  further  their 
education.    Of  the  two  areas,  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  had  the  greatest 
percentage,  about  76  percent  and  the  rest  of  the  state  had  about 
percent.     The  reasons  for  such  a  high  percentage  of  these  graduates  going 
back  to  school  is  twofold  as  evidenced  by  further  data.     First,  the 
participation  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  state  graduates  was  25  percent  and 
about  29  percent  for  the  Pittsburgh  graduates.     This  comparatively  low 
participation  rate  may  indicate  an  inability  for  these  graduates  to 
obtain  work  in  their  field  without  higher  education,  or  that  the  graduates 
could  not  even  find  employment  unless  they  first  went  on  for  higher 
education. 

Second,   the  unemployment  rate  for  both  areas  is  inordinately  high; 
about  30  percent  for  Pittsburgh  and  25  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  state. 
This  indicates  that,  possibly,  graduates  who  did  not  plan  to  further 
their  education  could  not  get  suitable  jobs  in  their  field  of  study. 

On  further  analysis,  we  can  see  that  few  of  the  graduates  from  the 
two  areas  were  able  to  find  jobs  which  were  highly  related  to  their 
program.     About  27  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  and  about  37 
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percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  found  related  jobs. 
The  rest  of  the  graduates  who  found  employment,  got  jobs  in  areas  un- 
related to  their  field.    Highly  related  fields  are: 

(a)  Operatives  --d  Kindred 

(b)  Sales 

The  fields  which  are  assumed  to  be  unrelated  to  Clothing  Services 

are: 

(a)  Service  Workers 

(b)  Clerical  and  Kindred 

(c)  Medical,  Other 

About  36  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates,  and  about  38  percent 
of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  found  employment  in  these 
unrelated  fields. 

It  seems  that,  for  graduates  in  this  program,  it  was  a  necessity 
to  continue  their  education  in  order  to  get  a  job  in  their  field, 
although  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  graduates  who  went  on  to 
college  or  school,  changed  their  area  of  emphasis  because  of  the  lack 
of  need  for  people  with  their  particular  skills. 
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"TAtiLfc  III 
AKEA:     REST  CF  STATc 
3-  CLCTHUG  SfcRVICES 


NUT  LOIjKUG 
FULL  TiMk  SCHCCL 
PART  Tl.vt  SCkCCL 
FULL   TIME  CCLLcGF 
PART  Tn>t  CCLLtGE 
MLITAKY 
CTHER 

PAf^TICIPATIUN  t.ATE 
LNEMPLOV^eNT  KATE 
CLERICAL    £  KINOREU 
OFFICE   f'ACH  CPER 

KTVPLNCH  CPEP 

SHIP  6  RECtI  VING 

MI  SC  C  LERICAL 
'iPFRATI  VF  S  r  KI  ^DRED 
SEMSKILLF.>  TEXTILE 

SE  ^tKS 
CTF-FK-  GPEkATIVES 

LALNukV  CPER 

'-il  £C  CPER  ATI  VPS 
StKVICE  WCKKtRS 
FOLO  StKVICE 

FLCi)  StbiVlCE  ^EC 
PERSu.NAL  SERVICE 

COSNETCLCGI STS 


0,0 

0,152 

0,06  1 

0.303 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

0,^85 

0,250 

J.18S 

0.063 

0.063 

0.063 

0,063 

0,375 

0.1U-.5 

0,181 

0,181 

0.06  3 

J. 12b 

0.  16-J 

0,125 

0.125 

U.063 

O.Ofc  I 


er|c 


e 
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TABLf  III 

aKlA:     PHILAOELFHIA  LAeCP  MARKET  AREA 


CLCTHUG  SfcRVlCEb 


t\u7  LUcKiNG 

U.O 

hLLL  71 SChCCL 

0.  1^3 

PAK7  TIME  SCHLCL 

0.0 

FLLL   Tl.'^t  CCLLEoc 

0.286 

PAK7  CGLLcGE 

0.0 

^'ILI  7ARY 

0.0 

lTHER 

0.0 

PAkTICIPtiTI  jiN  CATE 

0.571 

L.-ir-CPLuVMEM  KATr 

J. 500 

CLERICAL   C  KiNDPtC 

0.500 

CAiihItSiS 

0.250 

OFFICtf  r'ACM  CPEH 

0.250 

^^YPL^Ch  CPER 

0.250 
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TABLE  III 

AREAS     PITTSBLRGH   LAtCF  MARKET  AREA 

3A  CLLTHING  SERVICES 

NOT  LCOKlNli  0,0 

FLLL  llt^t    SCHCCL  0.152 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0,0 

FLLL   TIME  CULLECE  0,609 

PART   TI.^^E  CCLLEGE  o,0 

MILITARY  0,0 

OTHER  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  HATE  0,239 

LNtMPLuY^ENT  RATE  0,364 

MfcDICAL,CTHER  0,091 

NURSE  AI JES,CROERLY  0,091 

SALES  ^^LiRKERS  0,182 

SALESMEN  o,i82 

CLERICAL  6  KINDRED  0,182 

FILE  CLERKS  0,091 

.JECRETARiES  0,091 

OPERATIVES   f.   KINDRED  0,091 

ScMlSKILLEU   TEXTILE  0,091 

SEVERS  0,091 

SERVICE   l»CRKtRS  Os'^^Jl 

FOCIJ   SERVICE  olo91 

FOLD   SERVICE   NEC  0,091 
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35.    FOOD  SERVICES 

Out  of  the  805  graduates  from  the  Food  Services  program  in  the 
Pennsylvania  public  secondary  schools,  194  useable  returns  were  obtained, 
which  is  about  22,3  percent  of  the  total.    Most  of  the  returns  were  from 
the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  (100). 

Over  half  of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  in  the  Food  Services 
(527*)  went  on  to  full* time  school  or  college.     Somewhat  less,  but  a  sub*- 
stantial  percentage  of  both  the  Philadelphia  graduates  and  graduates  from 
the  rest  of  the  state  went  on  to  further  their  educations  at  about  24 
percent  and  21  percent,  respectively. 

Assuming  that  the  large  percentage  of  Pittsburgh  graduates  who 
continue  their  education  highly  influenced  the  participation  rate  for 
that  area,  it  is  apparent  that  the  35  percent  figure  for  participation 
rate  is  reasonable.  What  seems  to  be  a  high  unemployment  rate  (29%) 
indicates  that,  possibly,  it  is  difficult  for  these  graduates  to  find 
employment  in  their  field  without  higher  education. 

The  situation  for  the  Philadelphia  graduates  and  those  from  the 
rest  of  the  state  is  somewhat  different,  however.    We  can  see  that  the 
Philadelphia  graduates  have  a  much  higher  participaLion  rate  at  about 
58  percent  and  a  very  low  unemployment  rate  at  about  5  percent.    For  the 
rest  of  the  state,  the  participation  rate  is  highest  at  about  62  percent 
and  the  unemployment  rate  is  also  comparatively  high  at  about  13  percent* 

The  percent  not  looking  for  employment  is  interestingly  high  for 
the  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates  at  about  9  percent,  while  the  rest  of  the 
state  and  Pittsburgh  are  about  5  percent  and  3  percent,  respectively* 
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These  percentages  are  assumed  to  indicate  a  large  percentage  of  women 
coming  out  of  this  program  who  do  not  enter  the  labor  force  because  of 
marriage  or  pregnancy. 

There  were  a  significant  number  of  graduates  who  went  into  the 
military  from  this  program;  about  12  percent  from  Philadelphia,  8  percent 
from  the  rest  of  the  state,  and  7  percent  from  Pittsburgh, 

In  all  three  areas,  it  can  be  seen  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
graduates  obtained  jobs  directly  related  to  their  field.    The  only  field 
assumed  to  be  highly  related  is  Food  Services,    Here,  Philadelphia  LMA 
graduates  had  about  17  percent;  Pittsburgh,  about  37  percent,  and  the 
rest  of  the  state,  about  32  percent  working  in  their  field  of  study. 
Significantly,  there  were  a  large  number  of  graduates  who  found  work 
only  in  the  following  unrelated  fields: 


Assuming  these  fields  to  be  unrelated  to  Food  Services,  about  68  percent 
of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates,  63  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the 
rest  of  the  state,  and  about  57  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  graduates, 
were  employed  in  these  fields. 

As  this  data  was  only  11  percent  of  the  total  surveyed,  there 
should  be  some  reservation  as  to  how  significant  this  analysis  is, 
except  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  who  sent  in  most  of  the  returns. 


(a)  Clerical  and  Kindred 

(b)  Medical,  Other 

(c)  Sales 

(d)  Craftsmen  and  Kindred 

(e)  Operatives  and  Kindred 


(f)  Laborers,  Non-farm 

(g)  Cleaning  Services 

(h)  Personal  Services 

(i)  Misc.  Operatives 
(j)  Other  Operatives 


'640 
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TABLfc  III 
AkfcA:     REST  Cf-  iTATE 


35  FCCD  SERVICES 


NUT  LJOkIKG 

FLLL  TIMfc  SChCCL 

PART  TiMr  SChLCL 

FLLL  Tlf.F  CDLLcGE: 

.  1  %  1 
y  •  1  ^  1 

PART  TI^f.  CCLLcCe 

VUI  TARY 

w  •  W  O  c» 

(JTHER 

PAxTlCIPATIuN  KATE 

u  •  O  C  o 

LNEMPLCYKfKT  RATE 

meuical.cthek 

D  xA 

NLKSt  AIUfcStC^DtfLY 

U  •  U  CO 

SALbS  WORKERS 

i")  *  n  >A 

SALLSMcK 

V/  •  ^  «•  w 

LLcHCAL   £  KINDRED 

CASHIERS 

LI  ftOPh 

ScCRFTARIt.  S 

V/  •  V  c  o 

TYPI STS 

ChA^TSMc^   t  KlKt/REC 

McCH   f.  ktPAIk^c^ 

V#  •  1/  C  w 

ALTC<VL8I  Lc 

0»02& 

OPERATIVES  £  KIKOWCO 

0.316 

TKANSPCRT  bCLIP  CFfF 

0.02O 

TftAN'S  CPFR  NEC 

0.026 

SEMISKILLED  TfcXTILt 

.  0.211 

St  k^ERS 

0,l5fJ 

TEXTILE  OPERATIVES 

0,053 

Tf:XTI  LE   LPER  KfcC 

0.053 

CTHkR  OPERATIVES 

0.079 

ASSt^BLERS 

0.053 

MI  £C  CPERATI  VtS 

0.02O 

LAQOPERStNCN  FAR»» 

0.026 

CARPENTER  HELPERS 

J.02^ 

SERVICE  WCRKERS 

0,342 

FOCU  SERVICE 

0,316 

COOKS 

0,105 

CCLNTEK   C  FCLNTAIK 

0,053 

V»AI  TbRS 

0,105 

FOLD  SFRVICE  NEC 

0,053 

PERSONAL  StRVICt 

0,020 

CHILD  CARE  WCRKERS 

u,02b 

^41 
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TAfiLE  III 

ARtA:     PHlLADcLPHI*  LAtC»<  fARKtT  ARFA 


35  FCCD  SERVICES 


NOT  LULiKINO 

:1  1 
M  •UO  1 

FLLL  TIKE  ^CHCLL 

PART  TIME  SChCCL 

FLLL  ll^L  rULLEGE 

*    V  ^  ^        V  •       W      \#  \^  w  w  ^  v> 

n    1  c  7 

PART  TIHt  COLLEGE 

A  t\ 

KILI TAHY 

CTHfcR 

J 

PARTICIPATIUK  PATE 

U  •  •>  f  o 

LNEMPLGVMFNT  RA  TF 

/I     A  C  ^ 

CLERICAL   £  KIKDREC 

u  •  iU 

CA  ^HIE  RS 

.  i     A  &  ^ 

STCCK  clerk^ 

/*    n  c  ti 

CRAFTSMEN.  £  KINOHcO 

A  ^  rt 
V/  •  u  ?  3 

>^ECH  6  ^EPAIRf'EN 

1 1     M  ^ 

ALTC^nHI IE 

\J  m\JO  ^ 

UPifRATIVES  C  KINfJREO 

V/  •  J  X  o 

ME  TAL  VOhK  CFERATI  VE 

J.053 

DRILL  PRtSS 

0.053 

MACH  CPtR♦^tC 

0.053 

IKAInSPORT  tOLIP  CPEP 

0.105 

TRLCK  DRIVERS 

J.053 

TRANS  CPEH  NEC 

0.053 

CTHfcR  OPERATIVrS 

0.15d 

MEAT  CLTTEk,NFG 

0.053 

MISC  OPERATIVES 

0.105 

SERVICE  WCftKERS 

0.474 

CLEANING  SERVICE 

U.  105 

CLEANERS 

0.053 

JANI  TORS 

0.053 

FOCU  SCR VICE 

0.368 

CCCKS 

0.  ISd 

CCLNTtR   e  FCLNTAIN 

0.053 

WAI  TtRS 

0.1U5 

FOCU  SERVICE  NEC 

3.053 
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TAfite  III 


AKt-A:     PHTSBLWCH  LABCI-  MAPKET  ARFA 
35  FCCD  SERVICES 


NJT  LJC^ING 

i\     1%  2|\ 

\JmKJ  3\J 

fLLL   TIME  ^CHCCL 

U  •  ^  id 

PART   TiMfc  SCHCCL 

fLLL   TiMb  COLIEGF 

U  •  J  ivi 

PART    TiMt  TLLLfGF 

U  •  U 

f*lLl  TARY 

U  •  vl  f  U 

CTHER 

U  •  U  iU 

PARTlCIPATIilK  PLtf 

0  •  ^DU 

LiNFMPL jVI^ENT  ratf 

A     O  O  4. 

McOIfAL .CTHFR 

^     A  'Jrt 

*\    j  \  'Jr. 

SALF^  kGRKFfi^ 

J  •  I  In 

SALE  SMEN 

/\      1  1  A 

U  •  1 1 

CLhklCAL    £  KIKHRfn 

A      1  C 

w    u  r«  r*t  w  r  I.  o  ^ 

\     l*\  Oft 

C A  CHI  PR  S 

A     A  Ort 

UFUCc  MACH  CPEk 

CJFFlCb  fACH,NtC 

0.029 

Sfc'CRtTAPIES 

0,057 

TfcLbPHLNf:  CFEli 

0,057 

TVPI STS 

J,U2^ 

MI  SC  CLfcRICAL 

0,029 

OPEKATIVtS  e  KINOKED 

0,057 

SEMISKILLED  TEXTILE 

0,029 

Sk  hERS 

0,029 

ClHck  OPERATIVES 

0,029 

MI  SC  CiPEPATI  vrS 

0,029 

SERVICE  WtPKERS 

0,257 

FOGU  SERVICE 

0,171 

COLMER  £  FCLNTAIN 

0,029 

WAI  TEKS 

0,05? 

FOCO  SERVICE  NEC 

0,086 

PERSLNAL  SfcKVICE 

0.086 

ATTENDANTS  iNEC 

0,057 

CuS^'FTCLCGI  STS 

0,029 
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36,    VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Information  is  not  available  as  to  how  many,  students  graduated 
from  the  Vocational  Home  Economics  programs  in  1970.     Therefore,  no 
estimate  has  been  made  as  to  what  percent  of  the  total  the  363  useable 
returns  represent.     Also,  because  of  the  small  number  of  returns  from 
the  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates «  those  results  will  not  be  discussed  in 
this  analysis. 

A  significantly  large  percentage  of  graduates  from  this  program 
went  on  to  further  their  education,     Pittsburgh  had  about  32  percent  and 
the  rest  of  the  state,  about  39  percent.    As  for  why  these  graduates 
found  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  school,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain--50 
percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  graduates,  and  about  30  percent  of  the  gradu- 
ates from  the  rest  of  the  state  were  unemployed*     The  participation  rate 
for  the  two  LMA's  was  comparatively  low  as  well,  with  Pittsburgh  at  about 
52  percent  and  the  rest  of  the  state  at  about  percent. 

The  reason  for  these  highly  significant  percentages  can  be  seen 
when  the  catagories  for  related  and  unrelated  jobs  are  studied.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  for  what  occupation  or  occupations  this  program 
prepares  its  students.    We  find  that  about  8  percent  of  the  graduates 
from  the  rest  of  the  state  and  3  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  graduates  did 
not  even  seek  employment,  and  of  those  who  apparently  did,  about  63 
percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  and  about  38  percent 
of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  got  jobs  unrelated  to  their  field  of 
study. 


6i4 
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It  is  assumed  that  the  only  field  that  is  highly  related  to  this 
program  is  Sales.    It  may  be  that  the  8  percent  of  the  graduates  from 
the  rest  of  the  state  and  the  3  percent  from  Pittsburgh  vere  working  in 
Home  Furnishings  Sales.    Apparently  none  were  working  as  Interior 
Decorators,  which  is  the  only  other  related  field  that  could  be 
ascertained* 

The  basic  problem  hindering  the  analyses  of  this  program  is  an 
inability  to  find  out  what  this  program  does  in  preparing  its  students 
for  occupations.    Hindered  somewhat  by  mostly  insufficient  data  (except 
from  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state)  it  is  with  reservation  that 
this  analysis  is  submit ted ,  although  from  the  percentages  obtained  by 
the  280  returns  from  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  the  data 
may  oe  considered  to  be  significant. 
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TABLE  III 

AKbA:     REST  CF  STATfc 

36  VCC  hChE  tCCN 

N(1T  LOCKING  0.083 

FLLL   TiMfc   SCHCCL  0.158 

PART  TIME    SCHCCL  0.007 

FULL  llt*c  CCLLEGe  0.237 

PART  TiKt  COLLEGE  0.00<» 

''ILITARV  o.OlB 

CTHER  O.Old 

PARTICIPATION  PATE  0.A75 

LNEKPLOVNENT  RATE  0.283 

SALFS   WOkKtRS  0.076 

SALbSMEN  U.076 

CLERICAL   f  KINf.RED  0.250 

BANK  Tellers  o.ois 

CASHIERS  0.015 

OFFICE  NACH  CPE!^  0.015 

KFYPLNCH   CPER  0.015 

KLCtPTICMSTS  0.015 

SECRETARIES  0.068 

TfcLFPHCNE   CFtR  0.023 

TYPISTS  0.015 

MISC  CLERICAL  0.033 

CRAFTSMEN   £   KiNDREC  0.015 

CTHER  CfAFTSr'EN  0.015 

OPERATIVES   e  KiNuRFD  0.303 

Sfc.'^ISKULEu   TEXTILE  0.155 

SEINERS  0.106 

TEXTILE   CPERATIVES  0.053 

TbXTI  LE   CFEF  NEC  0.053 

CThbJ-   CPtRATIVbS  0.136 

LAlNDhY  CPER  0.030 

MISC   jPtRATIVES  0.091 

SERVICE   WCRKERS  0.061 

FOCO  SERVICE  0.045 

WAITERS  0.030 

PERSONAL   SERVICE  0.015 

CUSf«ETCLCGI  STS  0.015 


e^6 
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TABLE  III 

ARfcA:     PHILADELFHIA  LA^CK  MARKET  AREA 
36  VCC  hChE  ECCN 


NUT  LUCKING  0.150 

ULL  TIME   SCmCCL  0.050 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL.  0.050 

FULL   TIiXE  CCLLfcGE  o.O 

PART  TI^i   CLlLtGE  j.o 

'MLITARY  0,0 

LThER  O.O 

PARTICIPATION  PATfc  0.750 

Li^iEMPLuVMfcNT  RATE  0.600 

CLERICAL   £  KINDRED  0.067 

SHIP  e  RECEIVING  0.067 

JPERATIVES  £  KINDRED  0.133 

CTHE»  OPERATIVES  0.133 

ASSEMBLERS  0.067 

LAtNL»R>  CP^R  0.067 

SERVICE  V.CRKERS  0.200 

FoCU   SFl^ViCE  0,200 

l^AMi-f-S  0.067 

FC";;   SrKVlCf.  htC  0.133 
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TABLfc  III 

apla:    pittsblrgh  lagcp  market  area 

3g  VCC  HCNE  fcCCN 


NOT   LOGKING  0.031 

ULL   TiMt   SCHCLL  0.169 

PART   TIME   SCHCLL  0.031 

FULL   TIMS  CCLLcGE  0.15^ 

PART   TIVE  CCLLtGE  0.J15 

'MILITARY  0.062 

CTHFF.  0.015 

PAkT  IC IPATIUN  RATE  0.523 

LNEMPL.^Yr'ENT  RATb  0.500 

MEDICAL, CTHEK  0.08b 

NLRSb  AIDES, CPOfcRLY  0.J88 

SALES   VsGRKLkS  0.029 

SALESMEN  0.029 

CLERICAL   t  KINOkbO  0.147 

CASHltRS  0.059 

MAIL  HANDLERS  0.029 

SECRETARIES  0.029 

TYPISTS  0.029 

CPFRATIVES   t  KINIiRED  0.176 

ShMlSKILLEb   Tb>TILE  0.029 

SEWERS  J. 029 

CThER  OPERATIVES  0.147 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.147 

SckVICF   hCKKERS  0,059 

f-ULD   SERVICE  0.059 

V^AITERS  0.029 

FOLO  SERVICE   ^FC  0.029 
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37.    GAINFUL  HOME  ECONOMICS,  OTHER  THAN  ABOVE 

Included  under  this  general  progra^  tijCle  are  the  following 
specific  programs: 

(a)  Home  Furnishings 

(b)  Institutional/Home  Management 

(c)  Other 

From  these  programs  433  students  graduated  in  1970.    The  useable  returns 
received  numbered  144 ,  which  is  about  33.3  percent  of  the  total  graduates. 
Because  only  15  useable  returns  were  received  from  the  graduates  from  the 
Philadelphia  LMA^  the  findings  were  not  analyzed  and  should  be  considered 
insignificant. 

As  it  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  tables,  about  9.3  percent 
of  the  rest  of  the  state  graduates  did  not  look  for  work.    This  is  the 
second  highest  rate  for  all  programs  in  this  area.    In  the  Pittsburgh  LMA, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  percent  not  looking  was  only  2.6  percent.  The 
percent  continuing  their  education  is  quite  high  at  35.2  percent  and  51.3 
percent  respectively  for  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the  Pittsburgh  LMA. 
These  percentages  are  quite  high,  indicating  that  the  curriculum  is 
oriented  toward  preparing  the  students  to  continue  their  education. 

About  43  and  54  percent  respectively  entered  the  labor  force  from 
the  Pittsburgh  LMA  and  the  rest  of  the  state,  which  is  roughly  comparable 
to  that  seen  for  the  graduates  from  the  other  Gainful  Home  Economics 
programs.    The  unemployment  rates  ranged  from  18  to  24  percent.  These 
are  high  in  comparison  to  other  programs. 

Assuming  that  jobs  in  the  Sales,  Clerical  and  Service  areas  are 
related  to  the  field  of  study,  it  can  be  stated  that  about  31  and  67 
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percent  respectively  from  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the  Pittsburgh  LMA 
found  related  jobs.     The  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  state  is  extremely 
low  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  high  unemployment  rate  can  account  for 
this  by  itself.     Also,  the  percent  that  found  unrelated  jobs  is  quite 
high  for  that  area  at  about  Al  percent. 

These  findings  indicate  that  although  a  large  percent  of  the 
graduates  did  not  enter  the  labor  force,  the  unemployment  rate  is  high 
for  this  group  and  they  had  difficulty  finding  jobs  related  to  their 
field  of  training.    The  situation  would  probably  look  much  worse  if  it 
were  assumed  that  related  jobs  are  only  those  found  in  the  general 
categories  of  Sales  and  Service. 
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TABLE  III 


AREA:     HfcST  Cf  STATE 
37  UAI  ^FLL  HCfb  EC  tCTHbP 


NUT  LnCKINf,  0.09  3 

FLLL   TIME   SCHCCL  0.167 

PAi^T   TiMb   SCHCCL  0.019 

FLLL   TIMh  COLLEGE  0.185 

PART   TIMF   CCLLFGE  o.o' 

MILITARY  0.0 

CTHER  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.537 

LlMEMPLOY^•C^T  RATE  0.241 

MtiJiCAL.CThER  0.034 

NUt<SE  AIDES, CPUFRLY  0.034 

SALES   ULIRKFRS  0.034 

SALESMEN  0.034 

CLcklCAL   €  KINDRED  0.103 

CAiHlERS  0.034 

MAIL  HANDLERS  0.034 

STCCK  CLbRKS  o.034 

CRAFTSMEN   C  KINDRED  0.034 

CTHEK  CRAFTSMEN  0.034 

TAILORS, FACTCRY  0.034 

L'PFRATIVES  6   KINuRtD  0.345 

SFMISKILLEO  TEXTILE  u.103 

SEWERS  0.103 

CTHtR  OPERATIVES  0.241 

LALNORY  CPER  0.06V 

KtAT  CLTTtR  ,NCNMFG  0.034 

PAINTfcKS,MF&  a. 034 

MI  SC  CPFPATI  VcS  0.103 

LABGRcRS,NCN  FARM  0.034 

HCRTI    £  FLCRICLLT  0.034 

SEkVICE   UCRKTRS  0.172 

FOCD  SERVICE  0.103 

WAITERS  0.103 

PERSONAL   SERVICE  0.069 

ATTENDANTS, NEC,  0.034 

CHILD  CARE   hCPKtRS  0.034 


651 
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TABLE:  HI 

APcA:     PHILAOtLFHIA  LABCR  ^'AKKET  AREA 
i7  (iAUFUL  HCfE  ECCTHER 

NOT  LCUKING  q  q 

FLLL  Tl^t    SCHCCL  0*067 

PART  TIME    SCHCLL  0)133 

FILL  TIMt   CGLLfcOE  0,133 

PA«T  llt'F   CCLLbOF  q.O 


•MILI  TAkY 
CTHtk 


0.0 

PARTICIPATION  SATE  q 

LNfc^!pL(JV^'h^T  rate  0*200 

SALES   V.ORKrRS  ^^200 

SALESMEN  0.200 

CLERICAL   t:  KINDRED  q  ^qq 

rtCCKKtcPERS  o.lOO 

OFFICE  .■^ACH   CPER  0.100 

KtYPLNCH   CPEP  j!iOO 

TcLFPHCNE   CFEP  ^.joo 

TYPISTS  0  100 

SERVICE   hCSKFRS  0*200 

FUCu  ScRVICE  ■  o.*IOO 

V»AI  TfcR  S  0  1QQ 

PEKSCNAL  SERVICE    -  o|ioO 

PEfsSCNAL  SERV  NEC  0.100 
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TABLE  III 

AK£A.*     PITTS8LRGH  LA8LH  MARKET  AREA 
37  GAUF-UL  HCfE  ECCTHER 


NOT  LOCKING  0.026 

FULL   TIME   SCHCCL  0.092 

PART  TIME  SCHCCl  0.013 

FILL  TiMc  COLLEGE  0.421 

PART   TIME  COLLEGE  0.013 

MILITARY  0.0 

CThER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.434 

LNEMPLGVMENT  RATE  0.182 

•^tOICAL, CTHER  0.091 

NLRSE   AIDES, ORDERLY  J. 091 

SALES   ktOKKERS  0.212 

SALESMEN  0.^1^ 

CLcRICAL   t  KINDRED  0.273 

CASHIERS  u.030 

RECEPTICMSTS  0.030 

SECklrTARIES  0.091 

STOCK  CLERKS  0.u30 

MI  SC  CLERICAL  0.091 

CRAI-TSMEN   €  KINDRED  0.030 

CTHEK  CRA^TS^EN  0.u30 

UECCkATCRS  0.030 

LiPEkATIVbS  £  KINDRED  j.030 

SEMISKILLED   TEXTILE  0.030 

SLtnERS  0.030 

SERVICE  WCftKERS  0.182 

CLEANING   StRVICF  0.030 

'^AIDS  0.030 

FUGU  SERVICE  0.091 

CLLNTER   €  HCLNTAIN  0.030 

V^AITERS  0.030 

FOnu  SERVICE   NEC  0.030 

PcKSCNAL   SERVICE  0.061 

CHILD  CAPE  WCRKEPS  0.030 

CUSMFTCLCGISTS  0.030 
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3  8 .    ACCOUNTING / BOOKKEE  PING 

The  follow-up  survey  sampled  10  percent  of  the  just  over  6,153 
graduates  from  the  Accounting/Bookkeeping  programs  in  Pennsylvania . 
The  useable  returns  analyzed  numbered  367,  which  is  about  59.6  percent 
of  the  total  surveyed* 

The  accompanying  tables  show  that  26  and  33  percent  respectively 
of  the  graduates  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA's  continued 
their  education  full-time  whereas  only  19  percent  did  so  for  the 
remainder  of  the  state.    The  percent  not  entering  the  labor  market  (not 
looking  for  work,  entering  the  military,  and  other)  is  about  nine 
percent.    This  figure  for  the  rest  of  the  state  is  about  1^  percent. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  reasons  for  not  seeking  work,  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  for  these  graduates  is  about  5^  percent 
for  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA's  and  60  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  state.    This  difference  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  lesser 
percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  are  continuing  their 
education.    This  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
post-secondary  education  facilities  available  in  the  rest  of  the  state. 

This  program's  unemployment  rate  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh LMA's  is  lower  than  that  for  all  other  business  related  curriculums 
with  exception  of  the  Stenographic/Secretarial  programs.    This  may 
indicate  that  the  graduates  are  obtaining  training  that  permits  a  viable 
penetration  into  the  labor  market.    However,  for  the  rest  of  the  state, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  this  curriculum  is  the  second  highest  of  all 
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business  programs,    A  partial  explanation  may  be  related  to  the  fact 
that  the  general  unemployment  rate  for  that  area  was  higher  In  1970 
than  for  the  other  LMA*s. 

An  Investigation  of  the  occupations  entered  by  the  Accounting/ 
Bookkeeping  program  graduates  reveals  that  about  75  percent  In  the 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA's  have  jobs  In  the  clerical  field  but 
this  rate  Is  only  60  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  state.    Assuming  "hat 
the  occupations  related  to  the  field  of  study  are  as  follows: 


Then^  based  on  this  assumption  only  6.1  percent  of  the  rent  of  the  state 
graduates,  21.9  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates  and  28.0 
percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  found  jobs  directly  related  to 
their  field  of  study. 

Interestingly,  23.4  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the  Philadelphia 
LMA  found  jobs  in  the  secretarial,  stenographic  and  typing  areas  and 
about  30  percent  did  so  for  the  other  two  LMA's.    This  information 
points  out  that  the  Accounting/Bookkeeping  graduates  are,  on  the  whole, 
obtaining  jobs  only  slightly  related  or  completely  unrelated  to  their 
secondary  school  programs.    Implications  from  these  findings  are  that 
there  is  either  a  limited  need  for  this  type  of  training  or  that  the 
training  in  this  program  is  much  more  generalized  than  the  program 
title  appears  to  imply. 


(a)  Bank  Tellers 

(b)  Billing  Clerks 

(c)  Bookkeepers 

(d)  Cashiers 


(e)  Insurance  Examiner 

(f)  Office  Machine  Operators 

(g)  Payroll  Clerks 

(h)  Statistical  Clerks 


ERIC 
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table  iii 
area:   rest  cf  state 

3a  ACCCLMING/BCCKKEfcPING 

NOT  LCOMNO  O.^j^, 
f-LlL  TIhE  SCHCCL  o.055 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0.OI8 
FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.138 
PART  TIME  CCLLEGE  0.Q55 
flLITARV  ^,029 
CTHER  0.02d 
PARTICIPATION  PATE  0.b96 
LNEMPLCYMENT  RATE  0  1.55 

HEDICALtCTHER  qIoIS 
DENTAL  ASSISTANTS  0.01!> 
SALES  VORKFRS  y.of^ 

Dfc^C^STRATCRS  0.015 
CLERICAL   £  KlNOREO  0.600 
FILE  CLERKS  o.Oh6 
OFFICE  MACH  CPER  0.046 
KcYPLNCH  CPEP  0.015 
UFFICE   f'ACH.NEC  0.031 
PAVKCLL  CLERKS  0.U15 

PRCCrRFAOfcRS  0.015 
RcCEPTICMSTS  0.015 

StCRETARIfeS  J.21t> 

SHIP  e  RECEIVING  0.015 

STENLGkAPHERS  U.0''*6 

STOCK  CLERKS  O.Oil 

TELEPHCNE  CFEK  o.015 

\VPISTS  0.0^6 

MISC  CLERICAL  o.092 

CRAFTSMtN   £  KINORED  0  031 

NEIAL   lolJkK  CRAFTS  0.015 

BLACKSflTHS  0,015 

CThtl^  CRAFTSMEN  o.015 

OErCRATCRS  0.015 

OPERATIVES  t  KINDRFO  0.062 

»'ETAL  hOKK  OPERATIVE  0.031 

MISC  METAL  CFER  0.031 

JEMSKILLED  TEXTILE  o.015 

TEXTILE  OPERATIVES  0.015 

TEXTILE  CFER  NEC  0.015 

OTHER  OPERATIVES  oIoiS 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.015 

LABORERS, NCN  FARf  o.031 

KARFHOLSEJ'EN  NbC  0.031 

SERVICE  WORKERS  0  062 

FOOD  SERVICE  o.062 

COOKS  0.031 

i^AlTERS  3.031 
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TABLE  III 

AktA:     PHllAUctFHiA  LABCk  vARKET  AKcA 


3fi  ACCCLMUG/BLCKKEEf IKG 


NOT  LLCKiKG 

0 

.017 

FLLL  TIME  SChCCI 

0 

•  06b 

PART  llb'Z  SCMCCL 

0 

.076 

FILL  Tl'^t  CULLlGE: 

0 

.IVS 

PART  TIME  CCLLEGE 

0 

•  03A 

I  L I  TAR  Y 

0 

.051 

LTHEK 

0 

.017 

PAKTICIPATlUN  ^ATE 

0 

.542 

LNEMPLOtMENT  RATE 

0 

.125 

MEDICAL  fCTHER 

0 

.016 

MjRSE  AIuES  f  CPDfcRLY 

0 

.016 

CLfcP.ICAL  £  KINDRED 

0 

.750 

BOCKKtcPcRS 

J 

.047 

CASHIERS 

0 

.016 

BILLING  CLERKS 

0 

•  076 

FILE  CLERKS 

l) 

.031 

MAIL  HANULEKS 

0 

.094 

DHriCE   ^ACft  CPEK 

0 

.031 

KtYPLNCH  CPEfi 

.031 

PAYROLL  CIERKS 

a 

>u31 

Pt^CCJ-KcADfcKS 

•  U  1 

RtCFPTlLM  STS 

0 

.01: 

StCRt  TARItS 

0, 

,  lO'-i 

SHIP  £  RfcCEI  VING 

0, 

.  1  ^ 

i'.illSTICAL  CLERKS 

0. 

b  l"tNCv»kAPHtR  S 

0, 

.Olo 

STCCK  CLERKS 

0. 

.04? 

TuALhER  AIDES 

.Oln 

TEUCRAFH  CFfcR 

0, 

,016 

TYPI STS 

0. 

.  loy 

SC  CLERICAL 

0, 

,047 

c^AF^s^'t^  t  kinorec 

0, 

,047 

CCNSTRtCTICN  CRAF  TS 

Jl 

0  U 

CARPtMtKS 

0. 

0  li> 

PLLMBE RS 

o« 

ul6 

CTHEK  CRAFTSMEN 

Ut 

Olb 

DfCCRATCRS 

0. 

Olto 

OHEKATIVfcS  e  KUOREO 

0. 

031 

CTHFk  CPEPATIVES 

0, 

031 

MI  'X  OPEKATI  VES 

0, 

031 

LAbGKFRS  tiNCN  FA:'!** 

0. 

016 

HUkTI    £  FLCRICtLT 

0. 

016 

SEkVlLfc  kCKKtRS 

0. 

0l6 

PERSCNAL  SERVICE 

0. 

016 

AT7tNUAMS,KEC 

016 
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TABLC  HI 

AREA:     PITTS8LRGH  LABCP  MARKET  AREA 
38  ACCCLMI  NG/BCCKKEEFING 


NOT  LOCKING 
FILL   TiMb  SChCCL 
PART  TIME  SCHCCL 
FILL  TIME  COLLEGE 
PAP  T  TIrtE  CCLLfcGE 
NILI  TARY 
CTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 

L^EMPLUV^'E^T  rate 

SALfci  wURKbRS 
SALtSI'fcN 

CLERICAL   f  KINDRED 
BANK  TELLERS 
BoCKKEtPERS 
CASHIERS 
BILLING  CLF«KS 
INSURANCE  EXA^ 
MAIL  HANDLERS 
OFUCb   fACH  CPER 

BCCKKEEFING  NACH 
StCRbTARIES 
SHIP   6  RECEIVING 
STATISTICAL  CLERKS 
STENCGRAPHERS 
STCCK  CLERKS 
TbLEPHCNb  CFER 
TYPISTS 
MISC  CLERICAL 

OPERATIVES  £  KINDRED 

CTHER  OPERATIVES 

("I  SC  GPERATI  VbS 

SERVICE  hCRKEKS 

FOOD  SERVICE 

FOCU  SERVICE  NEC 


0.  153 

0.022 

0.173 

0.022 

0.029 

COl^ 

0.540 

0.200 

0.013 

J. 013 

0.760 

0.027 

0.107 

0.027 

0.08J 

0«0I3 

J. 053 

0.013 

J. 013 

0.187 

0.013 

0.015 

0.053 

0.013 

0.053 

0.053 

0.053 

0.013 

0.013 

O.Oli 

0.013 

0.013 

0.013 
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39.    CLERK/ TYPIST 


From  10  percent  of  a  combined  total  of  17,339  graduates  surveyed 
from  the  Clerk/Typist  and  the  General  Clerical  and  Office  Practice 
programs,  2SA  useable  returns  were  obtained,  which  is  about  Al  percent 
of  the  total  surveyed. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  graduates  from  this  program  continued 
their  education  from  the  Philadelphia  LMA  and  the  rest  of  the  state, 
about  9  percent  and  about  4  percent  respectively.    Philadelphia  had 
somewhat  more,  about  17  percent. 

The  participation  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  state  was  high,  about 
89  percent.    Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  had  somewhat  less 
at  about  7A  percent  and  about  68  percent  respectively.  Unemployment 
rates  for  the  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  LMA's  were  quite  high  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  state  which  was  about  11  percent  where  Philadelphia 
had  about  28  percent  and  Pittsburgh  about  40  percent. 

Looking  at  the  job  categories  of  highly  related  to  unrelated,  we 
can  see  that  of  the  graduates  who  found  work,  few  got  jobs  that  were 
highly  related  to  their  program.    Fields  assumed  to  be  highly  related  to 
Clerk/ Typist  are: 


In  this  category,  21  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  graduates,  34  percent  of 
the  Philadelphia  graduates  and  17  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest 
of  the  state  obtained  employment. 


(a)    Bank  Tellers 


(g)  Health  Record  Clerk 

(h)  Typists 

(i)  Statistical  Clerk 
(j)  Misc.  Clerical 


(b)  Billing  Clerks 

(c)  File  Clerks 


(d)  Payroll  Clerks 

(e)  Postal  Clerks 
(f  )    Stock  Clerks 
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About  as  many  found  other  jobs  in  the  Clerical  and  Kindred  fields 
that  are  assuniied  co  be  slightly  related: 

(a)  Cashiers  (e)    Telephone  Operator 

(b)  Mail  Handler  (f )    Office  Machine  Operators 

(c)  Receptionists  (g)    Bill  Collectors 

(d)  Secretary 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  graduates,  about  22  percent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  graduates  and  about  38  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest 
of  the  state  found  employment  in  this  category. 

The  remainder  of  the  graduates  found  jobs  in  fields  unrelated  to 
their  program: 

(a)  Medical,  Other  (d)    Service  Workers 

(b)  Operatives  and  Kindred       (e)  Sales 

(c)  Craftsmen  and  Kindred 

A  high  percentage  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  about 
34  percent  got  jobs  which  were  unrelated  to  their  field  of  study.  As 
indicated  above,  these  graduates  also  had  a  high  percentage  of  jobs  In 
slightly  related  fields  and  a  minimum  of  jobs  in  highly  related  fields* 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  had  much  less,  about  10  percent  and  16 
percent  respectively. 

If  we  consider  the  high  unemployment  rates  for  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  and  the  low  percentages  of  graduates  from  these  areas  who 
obtained  highly  related  jobs,  we  can  assume  that 

(1)  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  employment  in  these 
areas,  and 

(2)  it  was  difficult  to  get  jobs  in  highly  related 
fields  for  these  graduates. 

Possibly,  there  were  too  many  graduates  from  this  program  and 

not  enough  need  for  people  with  their  skills. 
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TAfccE  III 
APcA:     HfcST  CF  STATE 
3«i  CLEPK-IYFIST 


NOT  LOCKING 
FILL  liyp  SCHCCL 
PART  flMh  SCHCCL 
FILL  TIME  CCLLtGE 
PART  TIMc  COLLEGE 
MLITAKV 
CTHcR 

PARTICIPATION  HATE 
LNfcNPLnv^ENT  ?AT5 
SALhS  WCrKEKS 

OEKCNSTRATCKS 
S-LE  SKEN 
CLERICAL   t  KINOf-eb 
CASHIERS 
BILLINii  CLFBKS 
Ml  L  lANuLERS 

payrlll  clerks 
kcceftilm  sts 

ScCRcTARIES 
TtLE.KHCNE:  CPER 
MI  SC  CLE  AICAL 

CKaF  ISMEr.   €  M  NDRcD 

LTHtf-.  CKAF  TS^F^ 
bAKERS 

fPERATlVtS   f.   K  INURED 

CThEh  CPERATlVrS 
A5Sfcr"^LEKS 
f'cAT  WKAFPEkS 
t'HCTC  ff'CCESS  WCRK 

SERVICE  WLf^NcRS 

CLE  AM  KG   Sc  VICE 

tinARC   c  CUGINC 

FUCil  SERVICE 

CCLNTfft   t  FCLMAIN 

PFKSUNAL  SERVICE 

ATTEMjANTStNEC 
Cf.SKk  TCLCGI  STS 


0.019 

0.019 

0.03/) 

0.019 

0.0 

0.019 

0*0 

d.ee? 

0.  106 

0.021 
O.lO-i 
0.55> 
0.U6-V 

O.O^l 

0.U21 

J  .  1  jt> 

0.1'»9 

0«  G6'4 

U.C;-t3 

■J. 0^3 

vi.0^3 

J. 06'* 

O.C1&4 

0.021 

0.021 

O.uPl 

0.10s 

J. 021 

0.021 

0.0^3 

0.043 

0.U43 

0.021 

0.021 
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TABLE  III 

APtA!      PHILADELPHIA  LAeCR   NAPKET  AREA 
r9  CLEPK-TYFIST 

NOT  LCCkING  j 

FtLL   TIME   SCHCCL  oIuJ5 

PART  TIKE  SCHGCL  0.087 

FULL   TIME  COLLEGE  0.049 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.010 

MILITARY  J, 

^^^^^  o.on 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.73a 

LNfcMPLUYMfcNT  RATE  0*27o 

MEDICAL, CTHER  0.013 

NLKSE  AIDES, CfiOERLY  0.013 

SALES  WORKERS  j.qU 

SALESMEN  0.013 

CLERICAL   £  KIKDREO  0.613 

'iANK   TELLERS  0.026 

aiLLING  CLERKS  O.OH 

CULLtCTCRS,   BILL  0.013 

ES^I^ATCkS  0.013 

FILE  CLERKS  0.039 

■JFFICE   MACH  CPfcR  0.039 

>)LCKKEEPING  ►ACH  0.013 

KcYPLNCM  CPER  O.Oli 

uFFlCt   ^ACH,^EC  0.013 

POSTAL  CLERKS  o.01:J 

SECRETARIES  0.II8 

SHIP  6  RECEI  VING  0.02ft 

STATISTICAL  CLERKS  O.OIJ 

STFNlGRAPHERS  O.Oli 

STCCK  CLERKS  0.026 

TELEPHCNt   CPEP  0.013 

TYPISTS  0.197 

MISC  CLERICAL  o.053 

OPERATIVES  6  KINDRED  0.026 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  o.026 

MISC  OPERATIVES  j.026 

SERVICE  KCRKERS  0.053 

CLEANING    SERVICE  0.013 

JANITORS  0.013 

FOOD   SERVICE  0.039 

COLNTER  £  FCLhTAIN  0.026 

l»AIT-RS  u.Uli 
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TABLE  III 

ARcM     PI7TSHLHGH  LAPCF  M^SkKtT  AR'iA 
3*;  CIERK-TYFIST 


NUl  LLCMNG  O.vTSl 

FLLL  T1.4b   SCHCCL  0.061 

PART  TIME:   SCHCCL  0.071 

FOLL   TI-Vl  CULLdGE  0.112 

PAkT  TU-fc  COlLtGF  0.020 

^'ILITAKY  0.020 

CThER  j,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATC  0-6b4 

L\EHPLjYfbNT  RATh  0.403 

KEuICAL.CThEK  0.015 

NLRSh   AIUFS.CROFFLY  0.015 

SALF  S  hCRKEkS  0.090 

SALESMEN  0.090 

CLr^ICAL   £  KINDRED  dm^lh 

HANK  TELLERS  0.030 

CASHlcRS  0.015 

FILE  CLERKS  0.045 

HEALTH  RECCRC  0.015 

."AlL  HANDLERS  0.015 

KECfcfTICMSTS  0.030 

StCkhTARIhS  0.134 

STCCK  CLhRKS  0.015 

TtLbPrtCNt  CFER  0.015 

TYPISTS  0.090 

■^ISC  CLERICAL  0.015 

CPt-rvATlVES  e  KINDRED  0.O30 

CThtP  uiPuFATlVtS  0.030 

ASScfBLtRS  0.015 

.VI  SC  CFEKATI  VES  0.015 

SthVICc    l»C^^tRS  0.045 

Ftj;,Q   SrRVICb  0.030 

*»AITCRS  0,030 

PE->Sl:NAL    SERVICE  0.015 

CHILD  CAkF   hCKKERS  0.015 
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AD.    DATA  PROCESSING  PROGRAMS 

The  follow-up  survey  sampled  10  percent  of  the  1,858  graduates 
from  the  Data  Processing  programs  in  Pennsylvania  public  secondary 
schools.    Ttie  useable  returns  analyzed  numbered  105,  which  is  about  56.4 
percent  of  the  total  surveyed. 

As  the  tables  indicate,  19  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the 
Philadelphia  LMA,  23.5  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  Pittsburgh  LMA, 
and  2A  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  continued 
their  education.    This  high  percentage  of  graduates  continuing  their 
education  ranks  about  sixteenth  in  relation  to  all  other  programs  in 
which  many  graduates  go  on  to  higher  education. 

The  labor  force  participation  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  state  is 
lower,  at  56  percent,  than  those  of  Philadelphia,  at  about  71  percent, 
and  Pittsburgh  at  about  77  percent.     Interestingly,  although  the 
participation  rate  is  highest  for  Pittsburgh,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
also  the  highest  of  the  three  areas  for  this  program  at  23  percent. 
Philadelphia  is  the  lowest  at  13  percent,  and  the  percentage  for  the 
rest  of  the  state  is  about  18  percent. 

Then  it  can  be  seen  that  only  27  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA 
graduates  have  jobs  related  to  their  program.    Philadelphia  graduates 
have  the  highest  percentage  cf  related  jobs,  about  47  percent,  and  the 
percentage  for  the  rest  of  the  state  is  about  36  percent. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  related  occupations  for  graduates  from 
this  program  are : 
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(a)  Bookkeeping  Machine  Operators 

(b)  Computer  Operators 

(c)  Duplicating  Machine  Operators 

(d)  Keypunch  Operators 

(e)  Office  Machine  Operators,  N.E.C. 

As  the  tables  indicate,  the  graduates  from  this  program  tend  to 
obtain  jobs  in  areas  slightly  related  or  unrelated  to  their  field  of 
study,  showing  that  there  is  either  a  limited  need  for  this  type  of 
training  or  the  graduates  are  unprepared  to  obtain  a  job  in  their  field 
of  study. 

If  it  assumed  that  completely  unrelated  fields  to  the  Data 
Processing  program  are: 

(a)  Nurse  Aides  and  Orderlies 

(b)  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Repair 

(c)  Welders 

(d)  Sewers 

(e)  Other  Operatives 

(f)  Sales  Workers 

(g)  Printing  Trades 

(h)  Food  Service  Workers 

Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that  28.6  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the 
rest  of  the  state  were  employed  in  occupations  completely  unrelated  to 
their  field.    Of  the  Philadelphia  graduates,  13.4  percent  had  unrelated 
jobs  and  23  percent  of  Pittsburgh  graduates  found  work  in  completely 
unrelated  fields. 

Somewhat  more  of  the  graduates  went  into  fields  that  are  assumed 
to  be  only  slightly  related  to  their  field  of  study.    These  are  among 
the  Clerical  and  Kindred  heading: 
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(a)  Payroll  Clerks 

(b)  Shipping  and  Receiving 

(c)  Library  Attendants 

(d)  Mail  Handlers 

(e)  File  Clerks 

(f )  Cashiers 


(g)  Secretaries 

(h)  Typists 

(j)  Stock  Clerks 

(k)  Billing  Clerks 

(1)  Telephone  Operators 


Taking  this  into  consideration,  we  see  that  25  percent  of  the 
graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  26.8  percent  of  the  graduates 
from  the  Philadelphia  LMA,  and  about  23  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA 
graduates  had  jobs  only  slightly  related  to  their  field  of  study. 

For  the  most  part  then,  few  of  the  graduates  obtained  employment 
in  fields  con.pletely  related  to  the  field  studies  in  high  school. 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:  REST   CF  STATt 

4C  DATA  PPCCESSIN6 

NOT  LQliKING  0.0 

FLLL  Tl.vih  SCHCCL  o.lOO 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.140 

FLLL  MKi-.  COLLEGE  O.KO 

PART  TIME  College  o.o60 

I'lLITAKY  0,0 

CTHEh  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  j.SbO 

LNEMPLGVr'fiNT  RATE  o  179 

MEDICAL, LTHER  o.036 

NURSb  AIDES, CPDERLY  0.036 

CLERICAL   £  KINDRED  0.607 

biLLiNG  CLERKS  •  0.U7I 

LIPRARV  ATTEND  0.036 

MAIL  HANDLEfiS  0.03{> 

UFFICE  ^ACh  CPfcR  0.357 

CLNPUTER   CFER  0.036 

KEYPLNCH  CFfcH  0.2S6 

CFFICE  l>'ACH,NbC  0.036 

ScCKLTARItS  0.036 

TcLEPHCNE   CPEF  .                J. 071 

CRAFTSMEN   £   KiNORcD  0,036 

MECh   6  RF-PAIR^EN  0.036 

AIR  CONO   K  REFPIG  0.03s 

CPEKATIVES   f,   KINDRED  0.143 

METAL   V^GRK  CPERATIVF  0.036 

•.FLDERS  0.036 

SEMISMLLtD   TEXTILE  0.036 

SEINERS  0.036 

tTHEF  OPbRATIVES  0.071 

-II  £C  CPEPATI  VcS  0.071 
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TABLE  III 

ARtA!     PHILADELPHIA   LAfiCH   ^'ARKFT  AkfA 
AC  UA7A  F^CCESSING 


NOT  LOCKING  0.0 

FLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  0.095 

PART  TIMfc   SCHCCL  d.095 

FLLI    TIME  CULLEGF    •  0.095 

PART   TIME  CCLLtGE  Q.O 

MILITARY  0.0 

CTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  PATE  0.714 

LNcMPLuVyENT  RATE  0.133 

MEDICAL, CTHEK  0.067 

NURSE  AIDES, CHDERLY  0.067 

SALES   WORKERS  0.067 

SALESMEN  j.o^y 

CLERICAL   £   KINDRED  0.733 

SILLING  CLERKS  0.067 

FILE  CLERKS  0.067 

UFflCt   ^ACh  CPER  0.467 

CGNPUTER   CPtH  0.133 

KFVPLNCH  CPER  0.3^3 

PAYPLLL  CLERKS  0.067 

Ship   i  KFCFIVING  J.0b7 
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TABLE  III 

Aft  A:     PITTSBLRGH  LAHCH  f^AKKET  AREA 
4C  0A7A  PPCrfcSSING 


^UT  LOCKING          „„  0.0 

FLLL   TIME    SCHCCL  0,088 

PAKT   time   SCHCCL  u.O 

FLLL   TIME  COLLEGE  0.147 

PART   TIME  COLLcGF  0,0 

NILITARV  0,0 

LTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATluN  RATE  0,765 

LNEMPLoVf'ENT  RATE  0.231 

CLERICAL   e  KINOREO  0,538 

CASHIERS  0.038 

FILE  CLERKS  0,115 

UFFTCE  ^ACH  CPfcR  ^  0.269 

BCOKKEEPING  NACH  0.03o 

OLPLICATUG  KACH  0.038 

KbVPLNCH  CFFP  0.192 

SECRETARIES  0.038 

STCCK  CLERKS  j,03d 

TYPISTS  0,038 

CKAFTSMbN   £  KINDRED  0.038 

PRINTING   TRADES  0.038 

PRtSSMEN  0.038 

SERVICE   UCRKERS  0.192 

FOCb   SERVICE  J.  192 

Ci.LNTLK   6  FtLNTAIN  J. 038 

k^AITERS  0.115 

FULO   ScRVlCE  NFC  j.03y 
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^1.    GENERAL  CLERICAL/OFFICE  PRACTICE 

From  10  percent  of  a  combined  total  of  17,339  graduates  surveyed 
from  the  General  Clerical  and  Office  Practice  and  the  Clerk/Typist 
programs  of  the  Pennsylvania  public  secondary  schools,  15U  useable 
returns  were  obtained,  which  Is  about  32  percent  of  the  total  surveyed. 

The  graduates  from  this  program  were  characterized  by  comparative- 
ly high  school  attendance  rates,  participation  rates,  and  unen;ployment 
rates.    Interestingly,  about  27  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  graduates, 
about  1^  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  graduates,  and  about  25  percent  of 
the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  continued  their  education.  The 
participation  rates  for  all  three  areas  were  about  62  percent  for 
Pittsburgh,  about  72  percent  for  Philadelphia,  and  about  66  percent  for 
the  re,st  of  the  state.    The  unemployment  rates  were  Inordinately  high 
at  about  29  percent  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA,  about  29  percent  for  the 
Philadelphia  LMA,  and  about  20  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  From 
these  percentages  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  graduates  from  this 
program,  in  many  cases,  went  on  to  full-time  school  or  college  rather 
than  risk  unemployment  because  of  an  Insufficient  need  for  their  skills 
throughout  the  state. 

This  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  categories  of  highly  related 
to  unrelated,  where  we  find  50  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  graduates, 
about  59  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  graduates  and  46  percent  of  the 
graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  were  employed  in  related  fields 
under  t\e  category  Clerical  and  Kindred.    The  rest  of  the  graduates  found 
work  in  fields  unrelated  to  the^lr  program.    These  are  assumed  to  be: 
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(a)  Sales 

(b)  Operatives  and  Kindred 

(c)  Service  Workers 

(d)  Craftsmen  and  Kindred 

About  19  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  graduates,  about  11  percent  of  the 
Philadelphia  graduates  and  about  31  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the 
rest  of  the  state,  obtained  jobs  In  the  unrelated  category. 

From  these  percentages,  It  Is  possible  to  assume  that  there  were 
too  many  graduates  from  this  program  to  be  asslmulated  Intc  the  labor 
force  at  the  time  of  the  study.    The  graduates  who  went  on  to  school 
may  have  done  so  because  they  could  not  find  employment  In  their  field 
and  those  who  did  not  plan  to  continue  their  education  found  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  In  getting  jobs. 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     REST  CF  STATE 
41  GEhEPAL  CLERICAL 

NOT  LOCKING  0,036 

FtLL   TIME  SCHCLL  0.130 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0,006 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.124 

PART  TIME  QOLLEGE  0.006 

MLITARY        V  0.024 

CThER  0,013 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.657 

LNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  0.19a 

SALES  kCRKERS  0.06  5 

DEKCKSTRAICRS  0.01ft 

SALESMEN  j.oAS 

CLERICAL   £  KINDRED  0.459 

BOLKKtcRERS  0.05* 

CASHIERS  3.015 

FILE  CLERKS  0.018 

RcCEPTICNISTS  0.013 

SECRETARIES  0.126 

STbNCGRAPHERS  O.OlB 

TVPISTS  ff.690 

rtISC  CLERICAL  0.0J>4 

OPERATIVcS  6  KINDRED  0.207 

SEMISKILLED   TE)«TILE  0.117 

OVERS  0.036 

PACKERS  O.C^H. 

TEXTILE  CPcRATIVES  0.027 

TEXTILE  CPER  NEC  0.027 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.072 

ASSEMBLERS  o.Ol^ 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.045 

SERVICE  WCKKERS  0.054 

FOCO  SERVICE  j.036 

WAITERS  U.027 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  O.Oly 
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TABLE  III 

APlA;     PHIlADELfHIA  LAHCH  ^'AfCKET  ARtA 
G^:^bRAL  CL6RICAL 

NOT  LOCKING  0.021 
FLLL  TiMc  SCHCCL  0.091 

PART  TiMfe  SCHCCL  0.091 

FLLL  TIME  CGLLEGE  0.054 

PART  TIME  CUILEGE  o.O 

MILMAKY  o.OOd 

CTHER  0.012 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.723 

LNfef^PLGYMtNT  RATE  0.286 

SALES  hORKbRS  0.029 

SALESMEN  0.029 

CLERICAL  E  KINDRED  0.594 

BCLKKEEPERS  0.029 

CASHIERS  0.034 

BILLING  CLERKS  0.034 

ESilfATCRS  o.Oll 

FILE  CLERKS  0.023 

INSLRANCt  EXAf  O.Oll 

OFFICE  KACH  CPER  0.023 

KtYPLNCH  CPbR  O.Oll 

ShCRhTARIES  J.086 

SHIP  £  RECEIVING  0.029 

STATISTICAL  CLERKS  O.Oll 

STCCK  CLERKS  O.Oll 

TtLEPHCNc  CPtK  0.017 

TYPISTS  0.133 

f'ISC  CLERICAL  0.074 

CRAFTSMEN  £  KiNDRtC  O.Oll 

aPE;<ATlV;S  e  KlNORtO  0.023 

CTHEl*  OPcRATlVES  0.017 

MI  SC  DPERATI  VfcS.  0.017 

SERVICE  i»CRKERS  0.051 

POCO  SERVICE  0.023 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC  0.023 

PERSCNAL  SERVICE  0.029 

ATTENDANTS, NEC  O.Oll 

CGSf'ETCLCGISTS  O.Oll 
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TABLE  III 

akea:   pittsblrgh  laech  market  area 


41  GE^EKAL  CLERICAL 


rvu  1  Luuivi 

0*021 

rtLL   Tir^fc  5CHLCL 

0*118 

rAK  I     llNc  ^CHCtL 

0*069 

Pill  1    T  f        roi  1  Sire 
ruLL    line  cuLLcuc 

0*153 

D  A  U  T    TTMC    r  t*  t  t  cn  c 
rAK  1    llPit  CLLLcuc 

0*0 

V  f  1  f  TA  O  V 

0*014 

i#  1  nn  K 

0*0 

PAi>TfriOA7fr*»ll  CATC 

0*625 

LiMCrlKLuTrt  l>  1  KAIc 

0*289 

I^PniTAl     r  TUP  D 
~CuIUAL  fU  1  nc  K 

0*022 

IMUK  it    A  1  Uc  5  f  LkUcRlY 

0*022 

CA  IPC    Ui'iC  1^  1.D  C 

0*056 

C4  I  u.  CMC  K 

0*056 

n  ^2  f  r  Ai     r  i^fKr^ucn 

0*500 

uUUlv^t:  t  rcK  b 

0*056 

r  A  CU  f  C  D  c 
WA  iPII  t  H  o 

0*033 

HI  LLxiMG  CLcKKS 

0*011 

oil  crMIUncKZk 

0*011 

r  1  Lt  u  Lt  Kl^  5 

0*011 

1 f RCADV  ATTCKP 
LIOKmKT  AllCi^U 

0*011 

MAI  L  ^A^QLcRS 

0*022 

UM*  luk   rACH   LPt  R 

0*011 

0*011 

RECEPTICMSTS 

0*044 

SECRETARIES 

0*173 

SHIP  C  RcCElVING 

0*011 

TcACHEK  AIDES 

0*011 

TELcPHCNE  CPER 

0*033 

TYPISTS 

0*022 

KISC  CLfcRICAL 

0*033 

OPERATIVES  e  KINDRED 

0*044 

NETAL  kURK  CPfcPATIVE 

0*011 

MI  SC  KhTAL  CFEfc 

0*011 

CTHER  CPERATIVES 

0*033 

MISC  OPERATIVES 

0*033 

SERVICE  ^CPKERS 

0*089 

FOOD  SERVICE 

0*07d 

CCLNTFR   £  FClNTAlN 

0*011 

WAITERS 

0*056 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC 

0*011 

PERSONAL  SERVICE 

0*011 

ATTENDANTS, NEC 

0*011 
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42 «    STENOGRAFHICAL/SECRETARUL  PROGRAMS 

Ten  percent  of  the  9,740  graduates  in  the  Stenographic/Secretarial 
program  in  Pennsylvania  public  secondary  schools  vere  surveyed.    A  total 
of  917  useable  returns  were  obtained,  which  represents  about  94.1  per- 
cent of  the  total* 

A  fairly  high  percentage  of  graduates  from  this  field  of  study 
went  on  to  continue  their  education.    As  the  accompanying  tables 
indicate;  about  14  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state, 
about  15  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  IMA,  and  about  19  percent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  went  on  to  full-time  school  or  college. 

Interestingly,  the  Philadelphia  IMA  graduates  had  a  very  high 
participation  rate -at  almost  80  percent  and  the  lowest  unemployment 
rate  of  the  three  areas  at  about  4  percent.    Although  Pittsburgh  and  the 
rest  of  the  state  have  comparable  participation  rates  for  these  graduates 
at  about  74  percent  and  78  percent,  respectively,  they  had  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  at  the  same  time,  about  15  percent  and  13  percent.    Few  of  the 
graduates  from  the  Philadelphia  IMA  (.8%)  were  not  looking  for  employment 
as  well  as  those  from  Pittsburgh  (17.),  but  3.4  percent  of  the  graduates 
from  the  rest  of  the  state  were  not  seeking  work.     Participation  in  the 
military  was  negligible  for  all  three  areas. 

The  Philadelphia  IMA  graduates  can  be  seen  as  having  done  quite 
well  in  obtaining  jobs  highly  related  to  their  field  of  study  (about 
67%)  as  well  as  having  such  a  low  unemployment  rate.    The  graduates  from 
the  rest  of  the  state  run  second  with  about  56  percent  getting  highly 
related  jobs  and  Pittsburgh  graduates  are  last  at  48  percent. 

675 
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Jobs  ^^hich  are  assumed  to  be  highly  related  to  the  Stenographic/ 
Secretarial  field  are: 

(a)  Secretary  (c)  Typist 

(b)  Stenographer         (d)  Receptionist 

There  are  a  sizable  number  of  jobs  which  are  considered  to  be 
slightly  related  to  the  Stenographic/Secretarial  field.    These  are: 

(a)  Bank  Teller  (h)  Postal  Clerks 

(b)  Bookkeepers  (i)  Shipping  and  Receiving 

(c)  Billing  Clerks  Clerks 

(d)  Cashiers  (j)  Telephone  Operator 

(e)  File  Clerks  (k)  Statistical  Clerks 

(f)  Office  Machine  Operators       (1)  Misc.  Clerical  Work 

(g)  Payroll  Clerks 

The  graduates  from  Pittsburgh  showed  a  great  deal  of  employment  in  the 
slightly  related  fields  at  about  25  percent.    Philadelphia  and  the  rest 
of  the  state  were  somewhat  less  at  19  percent  and  21  percent  respectively. 

Very  few  of  the  graduates  obtained  employment  in  areas  completely 
unrelated  to  their  field.    The  rest  of  the  state  was  highest  at  3.3 
percent  with  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  both  at  2  percent. 

Unrelated  fields  are  assumed  to  be: 

(a)  Operatives 

(b)  Sales  Workers 

(c)  Service  Workers 

Graduates  from  this  area  seem  to  be  fortunate  in  that  they  have  a 
comparatively  low  unemployment  rate  and  tend  to  get  jobs  in  their  basic 
field  of  study.    This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  graduates  with 
secretarial  skills  are  needed  throughout  the  state. 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     PEST  CF  STATfe 
^2   S^E^C/SFCRETARI  *L 

NC7  LOUKING  0.034 

FLLL  TIME   SCHCCL  0,060 

PAK7  TlWfc   SCHCCL  J,026 

FLLL  TIME  COLLcGE  0.082 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.011 

MLITAKY  0.004 

t^THER  -  y.007 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.776 

LNEMPLGYfEM  RATE  0.125 

CLERICAL  6  KINDRED  0.832 

BANK  TtLLERS  0.034 

HOLKKhtPERS  3.043 

CASHIERS  j.ou 

WILLING  CLERKS  0.024 

FILE  CLERKS  0.034 

OFFICE   NACH  CPER  0.029 

KcYPLNCH   CPFR  0.014 

RECcFTICMSTS  u.0l9 

SECRETARIES  0,409 

STENOGRAPHERS  o.OoT 

TVPISTS  0.043 

MISC  CLERICAL  0.043 

CiPERATTVhS   I.  KINOKED  0.014 

SERVICE    ViCKKtRS  J.UI9 

FDCD   SERVICE  ^.oi9 


H 
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TABLE  III 

AkEA:     PHILADELPHIA  LARCP   fARKET  ARfA 
^2   STENC/SECPETAPI AL 


NUT  LuUKlNG  0.003 

f-UL   TIME   SCHCCL  J. 037 

PART   TIME   SCHCCL  0,020 

PtLL   TIME  COLLEGE  0.114 

PART   TIME  CCLLfcGfc  0.016 

f^UITARY  0.004 

C7HER  J.  004 

PARTICIPATION  KATE  0.797 

LNEMPLUYNENT  RATE  0.041 

SALES  kOPKEfiS  o.OlO 

SALESMEN  0.0 10 

CLFRICAL   £  KINDRED  0.929 

bCJCKKEEPERS  0.015 

BILLING  CLERKS  0.061 

FILE  CLERKS  0.041 

UfFICE   NACH  CPER  0.015 

OFFICE  MACH,NtC  0.010 

HAYRCLL  CLERKS  0.015 

PUSTAL  CLLRKS  0.010 

ShCRfcTARIES  0.3a8 

STENCGHAPHEKS  0.102 

TtLcPHCNfc  CPER  0.020 

TYPISTS  0.184 

^*ISC  CLERICAL  0.041 

SERVICE   WCRKERS  0.010 

FOOD   ScRVICh  0,010 
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TABLE  III 

AREA:     PITTSBURGH  LABCF  MARKET  AREA 
42  STEhC/SECPETARI AL 

NOT  LOCKING  0,010 

FULL  TIME  SCHOCL  0.089 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0,032 

FILL  TIME  COLLEGE  0,102 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0,010 

^'ILITARV  0,012 

OTHER  0,005 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0,739 

LNEMPLUVMENT  RATE  0,151 

MEDICAL, CTHbR  0,010 

SALES  WORKERS  0,023 

SALESMEN  0,023 

CLERICAL  £  KINDRED  0,792 

BCCKKEEP6RS  0,027 

CASHIERS  0,023 

FI Lfc  CLERKS  0,074 

OFFICE  MACH  CPER  0,010 

SECRETARIES  0,359 

SHIP  E  RECEIVING  0,010  ^ 

.  STATI  STICAL  CLERKS  0,010 

STENCGSUPHERS  0,060 

TELEPHCNE  CPER  0,037"  -• 

TYPISTS  0.064  1 

MISC  CLFRICAL  0,060  * 

SERVICE   V>CRKERS  0,020  j 

FOOD  SERVICE  0,020  i 


k^AITERS  0,017 
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43.    BUSINESS/OFFICE,  OTHER  THAN  ABOVE 

Included  under  this  general  heading  are  the  Business  Education/ 
Office  Management  and   Other    Office/Business  programs.    A  total  of  130 
useable  returns  were  received  from  the  graduates  from  these  programs. 
Because  no  information  is  available  as  to  the  actual  number  of  graduates, 
the  percent  returns  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  actual  pe/cent  of  the  graduates  not  looking  for  work  is  less 
than  three  percent  except  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  where  it  is  about  8 
percent.    This  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  unemployment  rate 
(3^. ^7.)  is  extremely  high.    On  the  other  hand,  the  percent  continuing 
their  education  full-time  is  fairly  high  ranging  from  19  to  2^  percent. 
Interestingly,  although  the  percent  who  entered  the  military  is  low  for 
the  Pittsburgh  LMA  (3.9%),  it  is  fairly  high  for  the  other  two  areas. 
This  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  v      ent  of  the  graduates  were 
males  for  these  two  areas. 

In  comparison  to  the  other  business  education  programs,  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  for  these  programs  is  low,  ranging  from  5^  to 
63  percent  of  the  total  graduates.    This  might  be  due  to  the  high 
unemployment  rates,  18.2  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  state  and  30.^  and 
3^.^  percent  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  LMA's. 

Assuming  that  all  the  occupations  in  the  Clerical  and  Kindred 
category  are  related  to  the  training,  then  it  can  be  seen  that  between 
<i6  and  57  percent  of  thfe  graduates  found  related  work.    Also,  assuming 
that  the  following  are  completely  unrelated: 
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(a)  Sales  Workers 

(b)  Craftsmen  and  Kindred 

(c)  Operatives  and  Kindred 

(d)  Service  Workers 

Thus  I  It  can  be  seen  that  about  13  percent  from  the  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  LMA's  found  unrelated  jobs,  whereas  27  percent  did  so 
from  the  rest  of  the  state*    These  are  relatively  low  percentages  and 
are  rather  comparable  to  those  found  for  the  other  business  programs. 
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TASLE  in 
AREA:     PEST  CF  STATE 


^3  aiS/CFHCfc,CTHEP 


NOT  LOCKING 
FLLL  TIHt  SCHCCL 
PART  TIrtE  SCHCCL 
FILL  COLLfeGc 
PART  TIME  COLLEGE 
KILITAKY 
CTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
LNcMPLuV^£^T  RATE 
MECICAL, CTHER 

DENTAL  ASSISTANTS 

Nt<5SE  AlOEStCROEi;LY 
SALES  WORKERS 

SALcS>'EN 
CLERICAL  €  KtNDREU 

HILLING  CLFRKS 

FILE  CLERKS 
OFFICE  fACH  CPER 

KtVPtNCH  CPbP 

ktCEPTICM  STS 

SECRETARIES 

STOCK  CLERKS 

i^lSt  CLERICAL 
CRAFTSMEN  f  KINDRED 
PRINTING  TRAUES 

PRESSMEN 
CPcHATIVcS  £  KINDfibO 
SEMI  SKILLEu  TEXTILE 

SEVERS 
CTHct-  OPckATfVES 

MISC  OPERATIVES 
SERVICE  l^CRKf^S 
FOCO  SERVICE 

UAI  Ttcc 
PERSCNAL  SlRVICF 

CHILO  CAKE  hCFKcRS 


0.027 
0.0 
0.027 
0.216 

o.u 

0.135 

0«0 

0.595 

0.182 

0.091 

0.045 

0.045 

0.045 

0.045 

0.455 

O1.O45 

0.045 

0.045 

0.045 

0.045 

0.U91 

0.045 

0.i3t> 

0.045 

U.045 

0.045 

0.091 

0.045 

0.045 

0.045 

0.049 

0.091 

U.045 

0.045 

0.045 

0.045 


If  ' 
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TABLE  in 

AKFA:     PHILAOELPHIA  LABCR  MARKET  AREA 
^3  BtS/CFFICEtCTHEP 

NU1  LOOKING  0.U23 

FULL  TIME  SCHCCL  0.047 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0.093 

FILL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.140 

PART  TlHc  COLLEGE  0.047 

MILITARY  0.116 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATb  0.535 

INEMPLOYHENT  RATE  0.304 

SALES  hORKERS  0.043 

SALkSPEN  0.043 

CLERICAL  e  KINOREO  0.565 

CASHIERS  0.043 

INSLHANCE  EXAf*  0.067 

HAIL  HANDLERS  0.043 

OFFICE  FACH  CPER  0.130 

CCHPUTER  CPER  0.043 

KFVPLNCH  CFER  0.043 

OFFICE  fACHtNEC  0.04? 

SECRETARIES  0.087 

SHIP  £  RECEIVING  0.043 

TYPISTS  0.045 

MISC  CLERICAL  0.067 

CPfcRATlVcS  £  KINDRED  0.087 

SEfl  SKILLED  TEXTILE  0.043 

SE*>ERS  0.043 

CTHE8  OPERATIVES  0.045 

MI  SC  OPERATI  VES  0.043 
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TABLE  III 

ARtA:     PmSBLRGH  LARCF  wARKFT  AfibA 
A3  BlS/CFFICf  ,CThfc|. 


NOT  LCGKING  0,07» 

FLLL  TIME    SCHCCL  Q,lld 

PART  TIKE   SCHCCL  0,020 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0,118 

PART  TIMfc  COLLEGE  0,0 

MILITARY  0,039 

CTHER  0,0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0,627 

LNEMPLOYKENT  RATE  0,34* 

MEDICAL, CTHER  0.031 

NURSE  AIOES,CRDtPLY  0.031 

SALES  hOf^KcHS  0,063 

SALESMEN  0.063 

CLbRICAL  e  KIK0R60  0.500 

CASHIcRS  0,063 

FILE  CLERKS  0,063 

OFFICE  KACH  CPER  0,031 

KEYPINCH  CPER  0,031 

RECIIFTICMSTS  0,031 

SECRETARIES  y,03l 

STENCGPAPHERS  0,031 

TELEPHCNfc  CPER  0,063 

TVPISTS  0,063 

KISC  CLERICAL  0,125 

SERVICE  kCPKERS  0,063 

HUCD  SERVICE  0,031 

WAITERS  0,031 

PfcKSLNAL  SEkVICE  0,031 

ATTtND,RECRE  £  AfLS  0,031 
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hU.    FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 


Information  is  not  available  as  to  the  number  of  students  who 
graduated  from  the  Food  Distribution  programs  in  1970.    Therefore,  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  as  to  what  percent  of  the  total  the  59  useable 
returns  represent.    Because  of  the  insignificant  number  of  returns  from 
the  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates,  they  will  not  be  discussed. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  graduates  from  this  program  continued 
their  education,  20  percent  from  Pittsburgh  and  about  31  percent  of  the 
graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state.    This  percentage  is  assumed  to 
affect  the  participation  rate  somewhat  in  that  65  percent  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh graduates  and  about  69  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of 
the  state  entered  the  labor  market. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  state  was  comparatively 
low,  about  11  percent,  while  the  Pittsburgh  graduates  experienced  an 
inordinately  high  rate  of  about  31  percent. 

The  only  highly  related  field  for  the  graduates  from  this  program 
is  the  Service  Workers  category.    In  this  category  about  23  percent  and 
33  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state, 
respectively,  found  employment*    The  rest  of  the  graduates  found  work  in 


fields  assumed  to  be  unrelated  to  their  program: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Operatives  and  Kindred 


Clerical  and  Kindred 


Personal  Service 


Sales 
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About  ^6  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  and  about  55  percent 
of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  were  in  this  category. 

From  the  above  percentages,  it  can  be  assumed  that  either  these 
graduates  found  it  necessary  to  continue  their  education  in  order  to 
get  a  higher  related  job,  or  that  there  is  insufficient  need  for 
graduates  with  skills  such  as  their 's. 

This  analysis  should  be  considered  with  a  degree  of  reservation 
because  of  the  small  number  of  returns  available  for  discussion. 
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TABLE  III 
AREA:     REST  CF  STATb 
44  PCCC  DISTRIBUTICN 


NUT  LOOKING 
FLLL  TIMf  SCHLCL 
PAkT  TIME  SCMCCL 
FLLL  TI.VE  CCLLEGE 
PART  TIMc  CLLLfeGE 
NILITARV 
OTHER 

PARTICIPATION  RATE 
tNfcMPLOY^'E^T  RATE 
SALES  hCRKERS 

SALESMEN 
OPERATIVES  e  KINDRED 
SFMISKILLFU  TEXTILE 
TEXTILE  OPERATIVES 
SPINNERS 

TEXTILE  CFER  NEC 
CThER  OPERATIVES 

ASSENRLEPS 

MISC  OPERATIVES 
SERVICE  UCPKERS 
FOCD  SERVICE 

CULKS 

IsAITtRS 

FGuD  SERVICE  NEC 


0.0 

0.  154 

3.0 

0.154 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.692 

O.IU 

O.IU 

0.111 

0.444 

0.222 

0.222 

O.IU 

O.IU 

0.222 

O.IU 

O.IU 

0.333 

0.333 

O.IU 

O.iU 

0.111 
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TABLE  III 

AKtA!     PHILADELPHIA  LABCP  I^ARKbT  ASEA 

44  FCCO  DISTPIBUTICN 

NCT  LOCKING  O.lto? 

FLLL  TI^.E   SCHCCL  0,333 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  o,Q 

FULL  TIME  CQLLcGE  0.0 

PART   riiMt   CCLLcGE  .j.o 

^'ILITARY  0,0 

GTHFR  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.500 

LNEMPLOVMENT  RATE  j.o 

SALES  WORKERS  0.333 

SALESMEN  0.333 

CLERICAL   6  KINDRED  0.333 

BCCKKEbPFRS  0.333 

CRAFTSMlN  £  KINDRED  0.333 

MECH  €  REPAIK^EN  0.333 

AIR  CUND   6  REFRIG    .  0.333 
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TABLE  III 

ARtA:     PITTSBtRGH  LABCF  MARKET  AREA 

44  FCCD  DISTPIBUTICN 

NOT  LCOKINli  0,050 

FULL  IIHC   SCHCCL  0.050 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  0.050 

FULL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.150 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  o.O 

MLHARY  0.050 

CThER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.650 

LNEMPLQVMF.NT  RATE  0.308 

SALES  WORKERS  0.077 

SALESMEN  O.077 

CLERICAL  €  KINDRED  0.269 

CASHIERS  0.154 

SHIP  £  RECEIVING  0.038 

STCCK  CLERKS  0.077 

UPEiRATIVES  C  KINDRED  0.077 

CTHER  OPFRATIVES  0.077 

^*tAT  CLTTERfNCNh'FG  0.038 

PAINTERS, >'FG  0.038 

SERVICE   UCRKERS  0.269 

FOCD  SERVICE  0.231 

COCKS  0.038 

COLNTER  £  FCLNTAIN  0.038 

V.AITERS  0.038 

FUCU  SERVICE   NEC  J. 115 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  0.03d 

CHILD  CARE   KCRKERS  0.03« 
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45.    APPAREL,  MERCHANDIZING  AND  RETAIL 

Out  of  a  total  of  235  graduates  surveyed  from  the  Apparel, 
Merchandizing  and  Retail  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  public  secondary 
schools,  148  useable  returns  were  obtained,  which  is  about  62  percent 
of  the  total  graduates.    Because  of  the  insignificant  number  of  returns 
from  the  Philadelphia  LMA  graduates  they  will  not  be  discussed  in  this 
analysis. 

Of  the  graduates  from  this  program,  about  U  percent  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh  graduates  and  about  17  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  rest  of 
the  state  continued  their  education.    Both  areas  had  comparable  participa- 
tion rates  with  Pittsburgh  at  about  65  percent  and  the  rest  of  the  state 
at  about  66  percent.    The  unemployment  rates  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA 
graduates  and  for  the  rest  of  the  state  were  about  17  percent  and  22 
percent,  respectively,  fairly  high  percentages. 

1 

Most  of  the  graduates  found  employment  in  fields  assumed  to  be 
highly  related  to  their  program:  I 

(a)  Sales  i 

(b)  Cashiers  i 

Fifty  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  graduates  and  about  43  percent  of  I 
the  graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  found  jobs  In  this  category. 

The  rest  of  the  graduates  found  work  in  unrelated  fields.  These 
are  assumed  to  be: 
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(a)  Medical,  Other 

(b)  Operatives  and  Kindred 

(c)  Service  Workers 

(d)  Billing  Clerks 

(e)  Recptionists 

(f )  Secretaries 

(g)  Telephone  Operators 

About  24  percent  of  the  Pittsburgh  graduates  and  about  27  percent  of  the 
graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  found  employment  in  this  category. 

As  was  found  in  so  many  other  programs,  these  graduates  seemed 
to  have  found  difficulty  In  obtaining  related  jobs.    This  may  be  because 
of  the  need  for  higher  education  or  because  of  insufficient  need  for 
graduates  with  their  skills. 
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TARLfc  III 

AREA:  f<6ST  CF  STATt 
45  APPAPElt^ERCH  fi  RFTAR 

NOT  LOCKING  0,057 

FILL  TIME  SCHCCL  0,057 

PART  TIME   SCHCCL  0.029 

FLLL  Tl-St  COLLEGE  O.IK 

PART  TIi'E  COLLEGE  0.086 

^'ILITARY  0,0 

CTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.657 

LNEMPLOYKENT  RATE  0.217 

MEDICAL, CTHER  0.043 

NURSE  AlDfcStCROEPLY  0.043 

SALES  VsURKEKS  0.304 

SALESMEN  0.304 

CLERICAL   e  KINDRED  0.261 

CASHIERS  0.130 

OFFICE  NACh  CPER  0.043 

OFFICE  NACH,NEC  0.043 

PRCCFREADEPS  0.043 

TELEPHCNE  CFER  0.043 

UPfcRATIVCS  £  KINDRED  0.130 

SEMISKILLED   TEXTILE  0.043 

PACKERS  0.043 

CTHER  OPERATIVES  0.087 

MISC  OPERATIVES  0.067 

SERVICE   teCRKERS  0.043 

FOOD  SERVICE  0.043 

COLNTER  £  FCLMAIN  0.043 
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TABLE  HI 

AHEA:     PHILADELPHIA  LABCR  MARKET  AREA 
45  APFARELtfEPCH  fi  RETAIL 


NOT  LOCKlNb  0,0 

PLLL  TIME  SCHCGL  0.0 

PAHT  TIME  SCHLCL  C»0 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.167 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.0 

^'ILITARY  0.0 

CTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  RATE  0.833 

LNEMPLUYKcNT  RATE  0.100 

SALES  WORKERS  0.200 

SALESMEN  0.200 

CLERICAL  e  KINDRED  0.600 

CASHIERS  O.lOO 

MAIL  HANDLERS  0.100 

SECRETARIES  0.100 

TEACHER  AIDES  0.100 

TELEPHCNE  CFEK  0.100 

TYPISTS  0.100 

SCRVICfc  KCRKERS  0.100 

PERSCNAL  SERVICE  o.lOO 

ATTENDANTS, NEC  O.lOO 
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TABLk  til 

AK6A:     PMTSBLRGH  LABC?  MARKET  AREA 
*f5  APHAI<ELf ►eRCH  C  RETAIL 


NOT  LUGKiNo  0,040 

FtLL   TIME   SCHCCL  0.069 

PART  TIME  SCHCCL  o,050 

FLLL  TIME  COLLEGE  0.079 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  0.089 

MILITARY  0.020 

OTHER  0.0 

PARTICIPATION  KATE  0.653 
INEMPLOYMFNT  RATE                                      •  0.167 

MEDICAL, CTHbR  0.015 

NLRSc  AIDES, CKOcRLY  0.015 

SALES  kfjRKFRS  0.^70 

SALESMEN  o.470 

CLERICAL   £  KIMJRED  0.258 

CASHIERS  0.030 

BILLING  CLERKS  0.030 

RcCEPTICMSTS  0.015 

ScCRETAKIbS  0.0<>5 

STuCK  CLERKS  0.030 

TELEPHCNE  CPEI*  O.Ofel 

^'ISC  CLERICAL  O.O'tS 

OPtKATIVf:S  £  KINDKEU  0.03a 

MfcTAL  UijRK  OPERATIVE  U.015 

MI  SC  McTAL  CFER  0,015 

CTHEk  UPcRATIVbS  0.015 

MI  £C  OPERATI  VES  0.015 

SEiUICE  ^CKKERS  0.061 

CLEANING   SERVICE  0.015 

CLEAN'cRS  0.015 

FUUu  SERVICE  0.030 

^AITPKS  0.015 

FDCrj  SfcRVlCE  NEC  0.015 

PHRSCNAL   SERVICE  0.015 

COSMETCLCfilSTS  0.015 
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46.    DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION,  OTHER  THAN  ABOVE 

Included  under  this  general  program  heading  are  the  following 
specific  Distributive  Education  programs: 

(a)  Automotive 

(b)  Finance  and  Credit 

(c)  Personal  Service 

(d)  Distributive  Education,  Other 

Unfortunately,  no  information  is  available  as  to  the  actual  number  of 
graduates  from  these  programs.    Therefore,  it  cannot  be  stated  vhat 
percent  of  the  total  the  m78  useable  returns  represent.    As  It  can  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  tables,  about  12  and  11  percent  of  the 
graduates  from  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the  Philadelphia  LMA  continued 
their  education.    For  the  Pittsburgh  LMA  this  was  slightly  higher  at 
about  17  percent.    Only  about  five  percent  entered  the  military  from  all 
three  areas.    As  a  result,  the  labor  force  participation  rate  is 
comparatively  high,  70  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  75  percent  for 
the  Philadelphia  LMA,  and  about  65  percent  for  the  Pittsburgh  LMA. 
However,  the  unemployment  rate  for  these  students  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  was  high  for  the  rest  of  the  state  (22.1%)  and  the  Pittsburgh  LMA 
(25.270  with  a  fairly  low  rate  of  8.8  percent  for  the  Philadelphia  LMA. 

Here  as  in  some  of  the  other  programs,  there  is  an  apparent 
inverse  relationship  between  the  unemployment  rate  and  the  participation 
rate.    This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  high  unemployment  rates  tend 
to  discourage  graduates  from  participating  in  the  labor  force. 
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If  it  is  assumed  that  the  general  occupational  categories  of 
Sales  Workers,  Personal  Service  and  Clerical  and  Kindred  are  related 
occupations,  then  It  can  be  seen  that  ^6,^  percent  from  the  rest  of 
the  state,  71  percent  from  the  Philadelphia  LMA,  and  54*8  percent  from 
the  Pittsburgh  IMA  found  related  jobs«    Interestingly,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  the  Philadelphia  UiK  is  low  and  the  percent  finding  a  job 
related  to  their  training  is  high.    The  percent  of  the  students  finding 
jobs  unrelated  to  their  training  Is  lows. 

In  comparison  to  the  graduates  from  the  Distributive  Education 
programs  detailed  earlier,  this  group  has  had  greater  success  In 
finding  jobs  related  to  their  training.    However,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Philadelphia  LKA  graduates,  the  unemployment  rates  are  compar«- 
able  to  the  other  programs. 
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ueiE  III 

AREA!     PEST  CF  STAT^ 
«»6  OISTDIB  EOOCtCTHEM 

NOT  LOOKING  0«0S9 

Flu  TIMb  £ChCCI  0«029 

PART  Tlfiit  SCHCCl  0t022 

FILL  TIHE  COLLEGE  0»D6H 

PARI  TIPE  COLLEGE  O.O^h 

PILIURV  a«059 

CThER  Q.O 

PAkTICIPATICN  rate  0*6^^ 

LNEHPLuVI^EKT  rati  0.221 

HfeOlCALtCTHE»«  0.021 

D6KTAL  ASSISTANTS  0«Ull 

NtKSC  AlOESfCPDEI^LY  0»Oll 

SALES  tiCRKfkS  0.232 

SALESMEN  0.2^2 

CLERICAL  C  KINDI^EO  0.200 

dANK  TELLERS  O.Ull 

CASHIERS  0.U21 

DFFICc  ^ACH  CPER  0.021 

OFFICE  I'ACHtNEC  OtO?! 

SfcCJ^bTARIES  0.0^2 

SHIP  f.  RECEIVING  0.021 

StATISIICAL  CLERKS  O.OU 

STENCG RAPHE RE  O.Oll 

STCCK  CLFf^KS  0.021 

lYPISTS  0.011 

MI5C  CLERICAL  0.0*32 

CKAF1SKEN  C  KINDRED  U.04i2 

KfCH  €  REPAIRMEN  0.0^2 

AtTCKCBlLE  U.032 

MI  <C  HtCM  t  (<EFAIR  U.OU 

UPCRATIVfS  £  KINDREC  0.221 

CCNSIRLCTICN  CPfft  O.ull 

Ml  SC  CCNSTRt  CFcF  O.OIl 

ME  lAL  UCRK  CPERATIVc  O.Oll 

FILERS  O.Oll 

1i^Ai\5PGR1  tOLiP  lPFP  0.032 

OfcLl  ve-iY^EN  0.1)21 

Fol^K  LIFl  CFet  O.Oll 

SEMlSKILLtU  TEXTUC  0.074 

PACKERS  0.011 

SEVERS  0.032 

lEKIILc  CPERATIVE5  0.^32 

KNI TIERS  O.Oll 

Tt>TILE  CPc»i  NEC  0.021 

CfHHR  nPCRATIVfeS  u.0<^6 

ASSEMBLERS  0.042 

Ml  SC  CPEi<A1I  VCS  0.0*>3 

SERVlCF   kCRKERS  0.06B 

CLLANINO  ScRVlCE  U.Oll 

JANITORS  O.Oll 

fCLO  SERVICE  0.021 

cacKS  O.Oll 

ViAITERS  O.Oll 

PEkSCNAL  SERVICE  0.032 

ATlENDANISfNtC  <  O.Oll 

CHILD  CARE  kCRKEHS  'H''  O.Oll 

CObMETCLCGISIS  O.Oll 
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TAELfc  III 

ARfcA:     PHILADcLFHIA  LABCR  MARKET  AREA 
Uo  DISTRI8  fcCUC.CTHEP 


NOT  LOGMNG  0,026 

FUL  lli*E   SCHCCL  0,052 

PART  TiMc   SCHCCL  0,033 

FLLL  TIMc  COLLEGE  0,059 

PART  llfi.t  CCLLfcGE  0,026 

''ILMARY  0,052 

t^THER  0,007 

PARTICIPATION  RATfc  0,745 

LUEMPLOYHENT  RATE  0,038 

SALES  WORKERS  0,105 

SALfeSMEN  0,105 

CLERICAL   £  KINDRED  0,623 

BOOKKEEPERS  0,035 

CASHIERS  0,053 

BILLING  CLERKS  0,035 

OFFICE  KACH  CPER  0,053 

COMPUTER  CPER  0,018 

OFFICE  ^ACH,^EC  0,026 

SECRETARIES  0,ll4 

SHIP  6  RECEIVING  0,026 

STENOGRAPHERS  0,018 

STOCK  CLERKS  0,0*4 

TELcPHCNfc  CPEP  0,026 

TYPISTS  J.044 

MISC  CLERICAL  0,132 

CRAFTSMEN   6  KINURED  0,035 

PRINTING  TRADES  0,018 

PRtSSMEN  0,018 

CTHER  CRAFTSMEN  0,018 

OPERATIVES  €  KINDRED  0,07J 

SEMISKILLEJ  TEXTILE  0,035 

PACKERS  0,013 

OTHER  OPERATIVES  0,026 

SERVICE  KCRKERS  0,061 

FOCD  SERVICE  0,044 

WAITERS  0,016 

FOOD  SERVICE  NEC  0,013 
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TABLE  111 

AI<FA:     PIIISBLKGH  LABCii  MAHKET  ARbA 


<>o  UISTklt!  bCUCtCTHER 


0»04d 

r ILL   TI»^c  SCHLCL 

0.062 

kAK  T  Ti^it  bCHLtL 

0.062 

rtLL  TI  Mf:  CuLLEGk 

0.105 

PAkT  TlMt  CUlLFbh 

0.019 

•'I  LI  TAR  V 

0.053 

CTHrrh 

0.005 

PAt^  TlCIPATIGN  RATE 

0.646 

C^vti^PLUTPt NT  H Alt 

0.252 

5ALt  S  kORKcKS 

0.274 

SALESKbN 

0.267 

CLtKiCAL  €  KINOREL 

0.259 

bANK  Tt LLcK  S 

0.015 

CASHIf:RS 

0.052 

rlifc  CLERKS 

0.022 

uH-ICE  PACH  CPER 

0.015 

KEVPLNCH  CPcH 

0.015 

ScCRETARIES 

U.037 

sH  1  P   t  K  k.C  b  I  V 1  ^S 

0.022 

STGCK  CLfcRKS 

0.030 

TcLtPHCNE  Ct^FR 

O.J  30 

f*l  SC  CLCRICAL 

0.037 

CKAFTSf'fcis  6  KINOREU 

0.015 

yeCH   e  Kf.PAIRFEK 

0.015 

ALTCKUfU  Lt 

0.015 

iiP6RATlVtS   t  KiNDKtO 

0.111 

■MtlAL  WOKK  CPFkATI  VE 

0.0  37 

OP  ILL  PRESS 

0.015 

MACH  CPER. NEC 

0.015 

VI  SC  METAL  CF£R 

J.015 

CTHcK  OPERATIVES 

0.067 

MI  SC  OPERATIVES 

0.044 

SEMVICE  l»r.RKERS 

0.074 

f.jco  service 

0.052 

COLNTcR   €  FCL^TAI^ 

0.015 

WAITckS 

0.030 

PfRSLNAL  SERVICE 

0.015 

CCSt'tTCLCGISTS 

0.015 
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CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

From  this  study  of  the  occupations  entered  by  the  1970  graduates 
from  the  various  public  secondary  vocational-technical  school  programs, 
it  was  seen  that  there  is  much  diversity  as  to  the  students*  ability  to 
find  jobs  related  to  their  training.    Also,  a  substantial  percent  of 
the  graduates  sought  further  training  on  a  full-time  basis  or  entered 
the  military  service. 

An  investigation  of  the  unemployment  rates  of  the  graduates  by 
program  indicated  that  there  appears  to  be  an  inverse  relationship 
between  the  unemployment  rate  and  in  the  ability  of  the  graduates  to 
find  jobs  related  to  their  training.    This  appears  to  corroborate 
assertions  that  vocational  education  planners  must  plan  programs  in 
light  of  information  on  the  supply  and  demand  of  manpower.    This  was 
further  borne  out  by  the  tendency  for  the  graduates  to  get  unrelated 
jobs  in  direct  relation  to  the  unemployment  rate.    On  the  basis  of  these 
findings,  it  is  suggested  that  labor  market  demands  can  be  gauged  to  a 
large  extent  by  student  follow-up  information. 

Related  to  these  findings,  it  was  seen  that  an  inverse  relation- 
ship appears  to  exist  between  the  unemployment  rate  and  the  labor  force 
participation  rate.    If  it  is  assumed  that  a  high  unemployment  rate  is 
directly  related  to  a  low  demand  for  manpower,  then  it  would  appear  that 
the  labor  force  participation  rate  is  directly  related  to  demand  for 
manpower.    Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  a  study  be  conducted  to 
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determine  the  effect  of  low  manpower  demand  on  the  labor  force  partici- 
pation rate  for  graduating  seniors  and  how  this  influences  the 
percentage  of  the  graduates  who  continue  their  education  on  a  full-time 
basis* 

Related  findings  were  that  most  of  the  trade  and  industrial 
programs  are  oriented  to  training  students  for  a  point  cluster. 
Considering  that  on  the  average  over  50  percent  of  the  graduates  did 
get  jobs  directly  related  to  their  training,  some  of  the  inherent 
dangers  of  training  for  a  point  cluster  seem  to  have  been  overcome. 
However,  as  it  was  seen  for  the  graduates  from  the  Pittsburgh  labor 
market  area,  there  appears  to  be  an  inverse  relationship  between  getting 
a  related  job  and  the  unemployment  rate.    Thus,  the  implications  are 
that  a  program  planner  can  gauge  the  demand  for  this  type  of  training  by 
knowing  the  unemployment  rate  experienced  by  the  graduates  from  these 
programs. 

For  the  Home  Economics  and  Distributive  Education  programs, 
however,  this  appears  not  to  hold  true.    This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  training  received  in  these  programs  is  quite  general  and  there 
is  a  serious  question  as  to  which  types  of  occupations  these  programs 
are  oriented  toward.    The  fact  that  the  unemployment  rates  were  so 
inordinately  high  and  that  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  graduates  were 
employed  in  obviously  unrelated  jobs  indicates  that  a  major  re-evaluation 
should  be  made  of  these  programs.    For  these  reasons,  it  is  recommended 
that  vocational  education  program  planners  determine  first  which 
occupation  these  programs  should  be  oriented  toward  and  then  alter  the 
curriculum  accordingly.    Based  on  the  findings  in  this  study,  this  is  a 
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necessary  step  if  the  graduates  from  these  programs  are  ever  to  find  work 
in  jobs  other  than  those  for  which  even  a  high  school  dropout  can 
effectively  compete* 

The  graduates  from  the  business  programs,  according  to  these 
findings,  appear  to  have  gotten  training  which  permits  entry  into  a 
variety  of  related  occupations.    Only  a  small  percent  were  found  to 
have  been  in  Jobs  wrelated  to  their  field  of  training.    On  the  basis 
of  these  findings,  it  would  seem  that  the  students  are  well  prepared  by 
these  programs.    However,  there  is  some  question  if  the  Accounting/ 
Bookkeeping  program  should  be  as  large  as  it  is.    This  can  be  seen  by 
the  fact  that  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  graduates  from  this 
program  found  unrelated  jobs.    For  this  reason,  it  is  recommended  that 
program  planners  assess  their  local  labor  market's  demand  for  this  type 
of  training  and  reduce  the  number  enrolled  based  on  their  findings. 

As  for  the  buslness-^4>rograms,  the  Health  programs  are  oriented  to 
a  cluster  of  occupations.    However,  because  most  of  the  occupations  in 
that  cluster  require  further  training  at  the  post-secondary  level  or 
within  a  hospital,  these  programs  should  be  oriented  toward  giving 
students  a  background  so  that  they  can  continue  their  education.  Based 
on  the  findings.  It  can  be  seen  that  only  a  small  percent  entered 
related  jobs  directly  after  graduation.    This  seems  to  corroborate 

i 

earlier  assertion  that  the  students  require  further  education  after  high 
school.    Also,  considering  that  both  national  and  state«-wlde  projections 
Indicate  a  high  demand  for  medical  personnel^  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  high  rates  of  unemployment  found  for  the  graduates  from  these 
programs. 
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From  the  findings  on  the  graduates  from  the  technical  programs, 
it  was  seen  that  a  major  portion  either  continued  their  education 
full-time  or  entered  the  military  service.    Those  that  did  enter  the 
labor  market  appeared  to  have  had  a  difficult  time  finding  employment 
in  a  related  field.    This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  only  the 
less  capable  went  to  work.    An  implication  from  this  finding  would  be 
that  the  students  entering  the  labor  market  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
proficiency.    If  it  is  established  that  it  is  a  fact  that  only  the  less 
proficient  graduates  enter  the  labor  market,  then,  the  requirements  for 
entry  into  the  technical  programs  could  be  increased.    This  would,  of 
necessity  reduce  the  enrollments  in  these  programs.    If  it  is  remembered 
that  a  large  percent  of  the  graduates  found  unrelated  jobs,  this  would 
not  be  a  disservice  to  the  students.    Rather,  it  would  allow  the 
students  to  get  training  more  in  keeping  with  their  abilities  and  give 
them  training  in  other  areas  which  are  more  in  demand. 

For  the  agricultural  programs  it  was  found  that  only  a  small 
percent  of  the  graduates  get  jobs  related  to  their  training  whether 
the  jobs  be  on-farm  or  off -farm.     In  view  of  the  historical  trends, 
which  show  a  constant  decrease  In  demand  for  agriculture  related 
training,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  these  programs  expand  every 
year.    The  findings  in  this  study  clearly  point  out  that  the  demand  for 
these  graduates  is  low.    Therefore,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
agricultural  programs  be  reduced  substantially.    This  is  seen  as 
necessary  if  the  graduates  from  these  programs  are  ever  to  be  able  to 
get  jobs  at  a  skill  level  higher  than  that  ordinarily  gotten  without  a 
high  school  diploma. 
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As  it  was  pointed  out  under  the  section  entitled,  "Limitations," 
the  findings  give  information  on  what  first  entry  jobs  the  graduates 
found  four  to  five  months  after  graduation.    For  this  reason,  the  present 
findings  may  not  be  a  fair  assessment  of  vocational- technical  graduates* 
ability  to  find  viable  jobs.    Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  subse- 
quent follow-up  studies  be  conducted  one  year  or  more  after  graduation. 
Also,  subsequent  Instructional  Program/Occupation  matrices  should  be 
developed  for  different  years  so  that  it  can  be  determined  how  stable  the 
matrices  are  over  time  and  which  variables,  if  any,  influence  changes. 

The  high  rates  of  unemployment  experienced  by  the  graduates  from 
most  programs  clearly  indicates  that  the  schools  must  provide  a  placement 
service  and  the  the  placement  activity  should  start  well  in  advance  of 
graduation.    Related  to  this,  it  appears  imperative  that  local  school 
districts  in  the  Pittsburgh  labor  market  areas  determine  what  is  causing 
such  high  unemployment  for  their  graduates  even  though  the  general  un- 
employment rate  was  lower  than  that  for  the  other  two  areas. 

In  conclusion,  these  findings  indicate  that  the  vocational- 
technical  graduates  in  1970  had  a  difficult  time  finding  jobs  related 
to  their  training.    This  appears  to  contradict  assertions  that  vocational 
education  can  do  a  better  job  in  training  students  to  become  viable 
members  of  the  labor  market.    Further,  it  appears  that  vocational 
education  in  Pennsylvania  has  a  large  task  ahead  if  it  ever  hopes  to 
meet  the  mandate  to  educate  students  for  the  world  of  work. 
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APPENDIX  A 


COURSE  CODE  LIST 
PENNSYLVANU  CLASS  OF  1970  FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY 


TRADE  &  INDUSTRIAL 

CODE 

TRADE  6c  INDUSTRIAL  (CON  ) 

UUi 

Air  Conditioning 

11  / 

Material  Handling 

Air  LOnditioning  6c  Heating 

1 1  fi 

neat  Cutting 

Air  conditioning  6c  Rerrigeration 

1  1  Q 

netai  FaDrication 

\J\JO 

Air  i/onai  cionmg ,  utner 

1^^ 

mil  oc  Laoine tmaKer 

uuo 

Aircraft  Maintenance 

1^^ 

Mine  Maintenance 

Ann!  4                XJ A M 4  «^ 

Appliance  xiepaxr 

1  9fi 
l^C 

Motor  Kepair  (Electrical^ 

mo 

Aucoinocive  Doay  oc  cenoer 

Ij/ 

uptlcal  Mechanics 

on 

auluuiulivc  nec names 

l*f  u 

urnamentai  iron  worK 

KJL^ 

Auco'iiiesei  necnanics 

ljU 

Pa  in  t  ing/ Dec  or  a  t  ing 

Auconiocive  1  utner  tnan  aoove 

IDJ 

Patternmaker 

uio 

Baking 

1  C  /- 

Photography 

ciO'iiaD  Assistant 

oo 

Plastics  Occupations 

cuiiamg  construct.  Trades 

ICO 

159 

rlumoing 

Du HQ  ing  na m t en ,  Trad e s 

loZ 

Power  Sewing 

cusmess  nacn.  Maintenance 

lo3 

Printing,  General 

KJjy) 

uar  pencry 

1  A/. 
lOM 

Print ing 9  Management 

KJJL 

1  A  C 

xTlntlng,  Or r set 

o^o 

Comsnercia  1  Foods 

loo 

Printing,  Type  Composition 

uonunercia  i  Arc 

1  A  O 
10  9 

Printing,  Other  than  above 

05^ 

w\/tiipui.c&  nci^ill-cilailwc 

Li  U 

naQio/ leievisxon 

055 

Cosmetology 

175 

Refrigeration 

060 

Custodial  Services 

190 

Sheet  Metal 

065 

Diesel  Mechanic 

192 

Shoe  Manufact ./Repair 

066 

Drafting,  Architectural 

195 

Small  Engine  Repair 

067 

Drafting 

200 

Tailoring 

068 

Dressmaking 

205 

Textile  Prod.  6c  Fabrication 

069 

Dry  Cleaning/Pressing 

210 

Tool  6c  Die  Maker 

080 

Elect.  Power  Gen.  Plants 

220 

Upholstering 

081 

Electrical,  Repair  6c  Maint. 

225 

Vending  Machine  Repair 

082 

Electrical,  Industrial 

230 

Welding 

083 

Electrical,  Construction 

235 

Woodworking,  Vocational 

089 

Electrical  Occup. ,  Other 

299 

T  6c  I,  Other  than  above 

092 

Foundry 

093 

Furniture  Refinishing 

CODE 

TECHtflCAL 

095 

Graphic  Arts 

100 

Heavy  Equip.  Construction 

300 

Aeronautical  Technology 

105 

Hydraulics  (Fluid  Power) 

310 

Architectural  Design 

107 

Industrial  Chemistry 

312 

Arch.  &  Building  technology 

110 

Machine  Shop 

315 

Audio'-Visual  Commun. 

112 

Machine  Tool  Operator 

Technology 

115 

Masonry /Br  icklayer 

320 

Automotive  Technology 
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Appendix  A**continued 


CODE  TECHNICAL  (CON'T.) 

323  Building  Construct,  Technology 

325  Chemical  Technology 

327  Civil  Technology 

328  Computer  Programming 

329  Diesel  Technology 

330  Electrical  Technology 

333  Electro-Mechanical  Technology 

335  Electronics  Technology 

340  Engineering  Rel.  Technology 

345  Environ.  Control  Technology 

350  Industrial  Technology 

353  Instrumentation  Technology 

355  Mech.  Drafting  &  Design 

358  Mechanical  Technology 

360  Metallurgical  Technology 

365  Nuclear  Technology 

367  Plastics  Technology 

370  Research  Lab.  Assistant 

375  Scientific  Data  Processing 

380  Tool  &  Die  Design  Technology 

590  Welding  Technology 

399  Technical,  Other  than  above 

CODE  HEALTH 

400  Dental  Ass' t./Hyglenist 
405  Dental  Lab.  Technician 
410  Health  Assistant 

415  Medical  Assistant 

419  Medical  Lab  Assistant 

420  Medical  Sv<^cretary 
430  Nurses  Aid 

440  Nursery  School  Assistant 

470  Optician  Assistant 

480  Practical  Nurse 

490  Radiological  Technician 

499  Other  than  above 

CODE  AGRICULTURE 

500  Ag.  Production/Gen.  Ag. 
50\  Ag.  Supplies 

502  Ag.  Mechanics 

503  Ag.  Products 

504  Ornamental  Horticulture 
506  Ag.  Business 

510  Ag.  Resources 


CODE  AGRICULTURE  (CON'T.) 

511  Ag.  Science 

515  Animal  Technician 

520  Forestry/Wildlife 

530  Pre-Professional  Ag. 

531  Turf  Management 

599  Other  than  above 

CODE  GAINFUL  HOME  ECON 

600  Child  Care 

605  Clothing  Services 

610  Food  Services 

620  Home  Furnishings 

630  Institutional/Home  Mngnt. 

645  Vocational  Home  Economics 

649  Other  than  above 

CODE  BUSINESS/OFFICE 

700  Accounting/Bookkeeping 

703  Business  Ed. /Of flee  Mngnt. 

705  Clerk-Typist 

707  Data  Processing:  Equipment 

Oper. 

708  Data  Processing:  Programmer 

709  Data  Processing:  Other 

720  Gen.  Clerical/Office  Practice 

728  Specialist  Sec.  Except 
Medical 

730  Stenographic /Secretarial 

799  Other  Office/Business 
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Appendix  A**continued 


CODE  DISTRIBUTIVE 


800  Advertising  Services 

805  Apparel  &  Accessories 

810  Automotive 

815  Finance  &  Credit 

817  Florlstry 

819  Food  Distribution 

820  Food  Services 
825  Gen*  Merchandise 

830  Building/Garden  Mtls* 

832  Home  Furnishing 

835  Hotel  and  Lodging 

8A0  Industrial  Marketing 

845  Insurance 

850  International  Trade 

855  Personal  Service 

860  Petroleum 

865  Real  Estate 

870  Recreation 

875  Transportation 

880  Retail  Trade,  Other 

885  Wholesale  Trade,  Other 

899  Dlstrlb*  Educ*,  Other 
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APPENDIX  B 

COURSE  CODE  LIST  USED  TO  DEVELOP  I/O  MATRIX 

CODE  OMIT 

001,  002,  003,  004,  175  006 

009,  081,  082,  083,  089,  128,  170  018 

020 

010  054 

Oil,  012,  013,  65  068 

030,  035  069 

080 

050,  122,  235  105 

053,  095  117 

055  118 

066,  067  125 

100  137 

110,  112  1^0 

115  154 

159  156 

163,  164,  165,  166,  169  192 

190  195 

230  200 

299  (040,  051,  052,  060,  092,  093,  210 

107,  119,  150,  153,  162,  205,  220)  225 

310,  312  300 

320,  329  350 

325  365 

327  367 
328 

330,  333,  335 
355,  358 
375 

399  (315,  323,  340,  345, 

353,  360,  370,  380,  390) 

410  «19 

499  (400,  405,  415,  430,  480)  420 

440 
470 
490 

500  501 
502  503 
504  511 
599  (506,  510,  520,  530,  531)  515 
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Appendix  B— continued 


CODE 

600 
605 
610 
645 

649  (620,  630) 

700 
705 

707,  708,  709 
720 

728,  730 
799  (703) 


819,  820 

880,  825,  605 

899  (810,  815,  855) 


OMIT 


800 
817 
830 
832 
835 
840 
845 
850 
860 
865 
870 
875 
885 


711 
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APPENDIX  C 


COURSE  CODE  LIST  USED  IN  S/D  MODEL 


CODE 

1.  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 

2«  Electrical  Programs 

3.  Automotive  Body  and  Fender 

4.  Auto  and  Diesel  Mechanics 

5.  Building  Trades 

6*  Woodworking  and  Carpentry  Programs 

7*  Commercial  and  Graphic  Arts 

8*  Cosmetology 

9^  Drafting 

10*  Heavy  Equipment  Construction 

11*  Machine  Programs 

12*  Masonry/Bricklayer 

13*  Plumbing 

14*  Printing  Programs 

15*  Sheet  Metal 

16.  Welding 

17*  T  &  I,  Other  than  above 

18*  Architectural 

19*  Auto  and  Diesel  Technology 

20.  Chemical  Technology 

21.  Civil  Technology 

22*  Computer  Programming 

23.  Electrical  Technology  Programs 

24*  Mechanical  Technology  Programs 

25*  Scientific  Data  Processing 

26*  Technical,  Other  than  above 

27*  Health  Assistant 

28*  Health,  Other  than  above 

29*  Ag*  Production/General  Ag* 

30.  Ag.  Mechanics 

31,  Ornamental  Horticulture 

32*  Agriculture,  Other  than  above 


33.  Child  Care 

34*  Clothing  Services 

35*  Food  Services 

36.  Vocational  Home  Economics 

37*  Gainful  Home  Econ*,  Other  than  above 
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Appendix  C--continued 


CODE 

38.  Accounting/Bookkeeping 

39.  Clerk--Typist 

40.  Data  Processing  Programs 

Al.  General  Clerical/Office  Practice 

Stenographical/Secretarial  Programs 

A3.  Business/Office,  Other  than  above 

44.  Food  Distribution  and  Services 

45.  Apparel,  Merchandise  and  Retail  Programs 

46.  Distributive  Educ,  Other  than  above 
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APPENDIX  D 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  AND  STUDENT  ENTRY 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Engineering  Technicians 

Agri.  6c  Bio.  tech»,  except  health 

Aeronautical 

Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical  &  Electronic 


Industrial 

Mathematical 

Mechanical 

Me  tallurgical 

Mining 

Sales 

Technicians,  NEC. 


Technicians,  Exc,  Health  6c  Eng»  6c  Science 
Computer  programmers 

Designers 
Draftsmen 


Photographers 
Radio  Operators 
Surveyors 

Tool  programmers,  numerical  control 
Technicians,  NEC* 


STUDENT  ENTRY 
AGGREGATED 


chemical  technician , 

electro-chemical 

technician 
sanitation  technician 
electrical  tech»,  electronic 

technician, 
electronic -communications 

technician, 
instrument  technician 


test  techt ,  quality  control 

technician, 
lab.  tech.  (non-hospital) 

AGGREGATED 

business  programmer,  computer 
programmer,  computer 
machine  opera[:or 

interior  decorator,  display 
artist  designer 

apprentice  draftsman, 
mechanical  draftsman, 
architectural  draftsman, 
junior  draftsman 

photographers 


surveyor  assistant 

(any  not  fitting  the  above) 
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Appendix  D--continued 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 


STUDENT  ENTRY 


Medical  &  Health  Tech.  &  Tech. 
Clinical  laboratory 

Dental  laboratory 
Nur s  e  s »  prof  e  s  s  i  ona 1 
Radiological 

Health  tech.  &  tech.,  NEC 

Medical,  other  Health  Workers 
Dental  assistants 
Dental  hygienists 
Health  aids,  except  nursing 
Nursing  aids,  orderlies  &  attendants 


Practical  nurses 
Therapy  assistants 

Managers  &  Administrators,  except  Farm 

Sales  Workers 
Advertising  agents  &  salesmen 

Demonstrators 

Salesmen  &  sales  clerks 


(subcategories  were  not  used) 


Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Bank  tellers 
Billing  clerks 

Bookkeepers 


Cashiers 


AGGREGATED 
hospital  lab.  tech. , 
radiological  tech. 
dental  assistant 


X-ray  tech.,  radiological 

technician 
(any  not  fitting  above) 

AGGREGATED 
dental  assistant 


ambulance  attendant 

nurse  aid,  orderly,  emergency 

room  attendant,  hospital 

attendant 


NOT  USED 


AGGREGATED 

printing  salesman,  ad 

salesman 
model 

retail  clerk,  manager 

trainee,  assistant  manager 
of  shoe  store,  salesgirl, 
sales  (also  a  whole  series 
stating--sell  clothes, 
etc. ),  Avon  girl 

AGGREGATED 

bank  teller,  teller  in  a  bank 

accounting  clerk,  billing 
department 

bookkeeper,  accounts 
receivable,  accounts 
payable,  bookkeepers  helper 

cashier,  cashier  at  A-Mart, 
desk  clerk,  make  change, 
office  cashier  (various 
retail  cashiers),  register 
operators 
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Appendix  D— continued 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Clerical  assistants,  social  welfare 
Collectors,  bill  &  account 

Counter  clerks,  except  food 
Dispatchers  &  starters,  vehicles 


Enumerators  and  interviewers 
Estimators  &  investigators,  NEC 

Expeditors  &  production  control 
File  clerks 


Health  record 

Insurance  adjustors,  examiners  and 
investigators 


Library  attendants  &  assistants 

Mail  carriers,  post  office 

Mail  handlers,  except  post  office 

Office  Machine  Operators 

Bookkeeping  &  billing  machine  operators 

Calculating  machine  operators 
Duplicating  machine  operators 

Keypunch  operator 

Tabulating  machine  operators 
Office  machine  operators^  NEC 


Payroll  &  timekeeping  clerks 
Postal  clerks 


STUDENT  ENTRY 


collection  clerk,  coin  col- 
lector for  vending  machines 


dispatcher  for  trucking 

company,  yellow  cab-answer- 
ing calls 


insurance  investigator,  title 

clerk,  claim  examiner 
control  clerk,  order  detailer 
file  clerk  (a  number  stated-- 
f ile  clerk  and  general 
office,  plus  some  typing, 
etc.) 

hospital  record  clerk, 
admissions  clerk 

claim  examiner,  title  clerk, 
examiner  for  insurance 
company,  credit  clerk 

circulation  clerk,  library 
helper  stack  books  for 
library 

mail  carrier,  work  for  post 
office 

work  in  mail  room,  mailer 
AGGREGATED 

bookkeeping  mach.  operator, 
billing  machine  operator 


duplicating  machine  operator, 
operate  Xerox  machine, 
Mimeo  operator 

keypunch  operator,  card-punch 
operator 


proof  machine  operator  (any 
stating  they  operate  office 
machines  that  do  not  fit 
above  listing) 

payroll  clerk,  timekeeper, 
rating  clerk 

mail  clerk,  post  office  clerk 
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Appendix  D— continued 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 
Proofreaders 
Receptionists 

Secretaries 

Shipping  &  receiving  clerks 


Statistical  clerks 
Stenographers 

Stock  clerks  &  storekeepers 


Teacher  aids,  except  school  monitors 
Telegraph  operator 


Telephone  operator 


Ticket  station  &  express  agents 
Typists 

Misc.  clerical  workers 


Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Construction  Craftsmen 
Boilermaker!) 

Brickmasons  &  stonemasons 


Cabinetmakers 


STUDENT  ENTRY 

proofreader,  typing  checks, 
data  clerk 

receptionist,  medical 

receptionist,  letter  infor- 
mation clerk,  information 
clerk 

Secretary,  girl  Friday, 
private  secretary,  medical 
secretary,  legal  secretary 

sh  i  pper ,  pac  ker ,  sh  i  ppin  g 
clerk,  receiver,  order 
checker,  record  clerk, 
sorter,  loading  &  inventory 

recording  clerk,  report  clerk 

stenographer,  Steno  I, 
Steno  II 

grocery  clerk,  store  clerk, 
assistant  manager  food 
store,  stock  clerk 

teacher  aid 

telegraph  operator,  telefax 
clerk 

telephone  operator,  switch* 
board  operator,  p.b.x, 
operator 


typist,  clerk  typist 

order  filler,  data  recorder, 
code  clerk,  Jr«  clerk, 
office  helper,  runner  for 
a  bank,  clerk,  general 
clerical  (any  other  that 
do  not  fit  above  title, 
i.e. ,  FBI  clerk,  coin 
clerk) 

AGGREGATED 
AGGREGATED 


mason  apprentice,  mason, 
bricklayer,  bricklayer 
apprentice 

cabinetmaker,  cabinetmaker 
apprentice 
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Appendix  D — continued 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 
Carpenters 


Cement  &  concrete  finishers 
Cranesmen,  derrickmen  &  hoiatmen 

Electricians 

Excavating,  grading  &  road  machine 

operators 
Floor  layers  except  tile  setters 
Glaziers 

Ins  pec  tors ,  cons  true  t ion 

Painters,  construction  &  maintenance 

Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  pipe  fitters 
Roofers  &  slaters 

Stationary  engineers 
Tile  setters 

Metal  Working  Craftsmen 
Blacksmiths 
Forgemen  &  hammermen 
Heat  treaters  &  annealers 
Machinists 


Millwrights 

Molders,  metals 

Rollers  &  finishers,  metal 

Sheet  metal  workers  &  tinsmiths 

Tool  &  die  makers 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

Air  conditioning,  heating  and 
refrigeration 


Airplane  mechanics 
Automobile  body  repairmen 


STUDENT  ENTRY 

carpenter,  carpenter 

apprentice,  rough  carpenter 
(any  other  titles  having 
carpenter  in  it  except 
carpenter's  helper) 

cement  mason 

truck  crane  operator,  steam- 
hoist  operator,  derrickman 

electrician,  electrician 
apprentice 

heavy  equipment  operator 
floor  layer 


painter,  house  painter 
plasterer,  joint  sealer 
plumber,  plumber  apprentice 
roofer,  work. for  a  roofing 
company 


tile  setter,  set  bathroom 
tiles 

AGGREGATED 
blacksmith 


machinist,  machinist 

apprentice,  machine 

set-up  man 
millwright,  milling  machinist 


sheet  metal  workers,  sheet 

metal  apprentice 
tool  maker  apprentice,  die 

maker  apprentice 

AGGREGATED 

heating  unit  repairman,  air 
condition  installer  and 
repairman 


body-fender  man,  auto  body 
repair,  body  man 
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Appendix  continued 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Automobile  mechanics 

Data  processing  machine  repairmen 
Farm  implement 

Heavy  equipment  mechanics,  incl. 
diesel 

Household  appliance  installers 
and  mechanics 


Loom  fixers 

Office  machine  repairmen 
Radio  &  T.V.  repairmen 
Railroad  &  car  shop  repairmen 
Misc.  mechanics  &  repairmen 


Printing  Trades  Craftsmen 
Bookbinders 

Compositors  &  typesetters 
Electrotypers  &  sterotypers 
Photographers  &  lithographers 
Pressmen  and  plate  printers 


Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Automobile  accessories  installers 
Bakers 

Carpet  installers 
Decorators  &  window  dressers 

Electric  power  linemen  &  cablemen 
Furniture  &  wood  finishers 
Jewelers  &  watchmakers 
Locomotive  engineers 
Locomotive  firemen 
Motion  picture  projectionists 
Opticians,  lens  grinders  &  polishers 
Pattern  &  model  makers,  except  paper 


STUDENT  ENTRY 

auto  mechanic,  truck  mechanic, 
transmission  man 


farm  equipment  mechanic, 
tractor  mechanic 

diesel  mechanic,  construction 
equipment  mechanic 

gas  appliance  serviceman^ 
appliance  serviceman,  small 
appliance  repairman 


T.V.  repairs 

repairman  of  a  R.R. 

(any  that  do  not  fit  above 
and  titles  such  as-- 
mechanic,  motor  repairman, 
Audio-Visual  Repair) 

AGGREGATED 


linotype  operator,  phototype 

operator 
stereotyper ,  apprentice 

electrotyper 
apprentice  photoengraver , 

copyman 

printing  apprentice,  printer, 
offset  pressman,  offset 
press  operator 

AGGREGATED 

install  new  seat  covers 
baker 

install  carpets 

display  man,  window  trimmer, 

interior  designer 
lineman  for  Bell  Telephone 


repair  watches 


grind  lenses 

make  patterns  for  sewLig 
factory 
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Appendix  D--contlnued 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 


STUDENT  ENTRY 


Power  station  operators 
Shoe  repairmen 

Stonecutters  and  stone  carvers 

Tailors,  factory 

Telephone  Installers  &  repairmen 


Telephone  linemen  &  splicers 
Upholsters 

Craftsmen  &  kindred,  NEC 


Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers 
Construction  Operatives 

Asbestos  &  Insulation  workers 
Blasters  &  powdermen 
Drillers,  earth 

Oilers  &  greasers,  except  auto 
Riveters  &  fasteners 
Sawyers 

Construction  operatives,  NEC 


Metal  Working  Operatives 
Checkers,  examiners  and 

Inspectors,  mfg. 
Cutting  operatives,  NEC 
Filers,  polishers,  sanders  &  buffers 
Furnacemen,  smeltermen  &  pourers 
Heaters,  metal 
Metal  platers 

Precision  machine  operatives 
drill  press  operatives 
grinding  machine  operatives 
lathe  £c  milling  machine  operatives 


precision  machine  operators,  NEC 
Punch  &  stamp  press  operatives 

Solderers 


dressmaker ,  tailor 

serviceman  for  W.E.,  tele- 
phone worker,  house 
servlce--Bell  Telephone 

lineman  for  Bell  Telephone 

upholsterer,  upholster 
furniture 

(any  that  do  not  fit  above 
such  as  commercial  art, 
fashion  coordinator,  artist 
and  dlsplayman,  etc.) 

AGGREGATED 
AGGREGATED 
Insulator 


sawyer 

(any  not  fitting  above  such 
as — electrician's  helper, 
construction) 

AGGREGATED 


grinder,  filer 

foundry  worker,  furnaceman 

heat  treater 


AGGREGATED 
drill  press  operator 
grinding  machine  operator 
lathe  operator,  production 

machine  operator,  milling 

machine  operator 
(any  not  fitting  above) 
punch  operator,  press 

operator 
solderer 
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Appendix  D--continued 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 
Welders  and  flame  cutters 
Mlsc*  &  not  specified  operatives 


Transport  Equipment  Operatives 
Bus  drivers 

Deliverymen  &  routemen 

Fork  lift  &  tow  motor  operatives 
Mo tormen — mine ,  f ac  tory ,  logg ing 

camp,  etc* 
Taxicab  drivers  &  chauffeurs 
Truck  drivers 
Transport  equipment  operatives,  NEC 

Semiskilled  Textile  Occupations 
Dressmakers  &  seamstresses,  except 
factory 

Dyers 

Packers  &  wrappers,  NEC 
Sewers  &  stitchers 


Textile  operatives 

cording,  lapping  &  combing 
knitters,  loopers,  and  toppers 
spinners,  twisters  &  winders 
weavers 

textile  operatives,  NEC 

Other  Operatives 
Assemblers 


Bottling  &  canning  operatives 
Laundry  &  dry  cleaning  operatives 

Meat  cutters  6e  butchers,  except 
factory 

Meat  wrappers,  retail  trade 


STUDENT  ENTRY 

welder,  arc  welder,  acetelene 
man 

(any  other  type  of  metal 
working  operative  not  given 
above) 

AGGREGATED 


deliver  bread,  routeman, 

deliver 
fork  lift  operator 


truck  driver,  drive  a  truck 
(transport  occupations  not 
included  in  above) 

AGGREGATED 

dressmaker — own  shop,  seam- 
stress for  clothing  store 


packer,  packer  in  sewing 

factory 
sewing  machine  operator, 

machine  operator,  operator, 

stitcher 
AGGREGATED 
comber,  corder 
knitting  machine  operator 
winder 

weaver,  weaver  in  a  mill 
(any  not  included  above  such 
as— floor  girl) 

AGGREGATED 

assemble  furniture,  circuit 
board  assembler  (any  other 
titles  containing  the  word 
assembler) 

work  in  a  canning  factory 

work  in  laundry  room, 
laundry  worker 

meat  cutter  for  A  &  P  (also 

other  company  names) 
meat  wrapper 
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Appendix  D--continued 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 
Milliners 

Mine  operatives,  NEC 

Mixing  operatives 

Painters,  manufacturer  articles 


Photographic  process  workers 
Misc.  &  not  specified  operatives 


Laborers,  Except  Farm 
Animal  caretakers 
Carpenter's  helpers 
Construction  laborers,  except 
carpenter's  helpers 


Freight  and  material  helpers 

Horticulturists  &  floriculturists 

Nurserymen 

Stockhandlers 

Teamsters 

Warehousemen,  NEC 

Misc.  &  not  specified  laborers 


Farmers  &  Farm  Managers 
Farmers 

Farm  management  advisors 
Farm  managers 
Farm  Laborers  &  Farm  Foremen 
Farm  foremen 
Farm  laborers,  unpaid 


STUDENT  ENTRY 


mix  paint,  dough  mixer 

(any  giving  a  painting  title 
that  was  not  associated 
with  house  painting) 

photo  developer,  dark  room 
worker,  line  photographer 

tank  reader,  meter  reader, 
factory  work,  laborer, 
iron  worker,  yard  work, 
etc.  (also,  responses  such 
as--work  for  company  X) 

AGGREGATED 

vet's  assistant,  groomer 
carpenter's  helper 

helper  for  roofing  company 
(any  construction  helpers 
jobs  not  specified  above 
and  those  indicating 
construction) 

unload  trucks,  material 
handler 

work  in  greenhouse,  florist's 

helper,  florist 
nurseryman,  tree  transplanter 

work  for  a  nursery 
stock  boy,  stockman 


(any  not  fitting  above) 
milk  processers,  rubber 
sprayer  &  crater,  rug 
cleaner,  glass  worker, 
fiber  glass  trade, 
groundskeeper 
AGGREGATED 


manage  farm  for  the  family 
AGGREGATED 


(farm  worker  and  the  like 
and  not  getting  a  salary) 
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Appendix  D-*contlnued 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 


STUDENT  ENTRY 


Farm  laborers,  paid  dairy  man,  farm  worker,  hired 

hand 

Farm  service  laborers,  self-employed       farm  my  own  land 

Service  Workers,  Except  Private  Household  AGGREGATED 
Cleaning  Service  Workers  AGGREGATED 

Boarding  &  lodginghouse  keepers   — 

Chamber  ma  ids  &  maids   

Cleaners  &  charwomen 

Janitors  &  sextons  porter,  janitor,  maintenance, 

sexton 

Food  Service  Workers  AGGREGATED 

Bartenders  — 

Cooks  cook,  short  order  cook, 

pancake  man,  grill  man 
Food  counter  &  fountain  workers  tray  girl,  bus  girl,  wor\  in 

the  dietary  department 
(also,  any  other  food 
workers  that  are  not 
waitresses) 

Waitresses  waitress 
Food  service,  NEC  helper,  kitchen  helper 

Personal  Service  Workers  AGGREGATED 
Airline  stewardesses  — . — . 

Attendants,  recreation  &  amusement 
Attendants,  personal  services,  NEC 


Barbers 

Child  care  workers 

Hairdressers  &  cosmetologists 

School  monitor 
Welfare  service  aides 
Personal  service  workers,  NEC 
Protective  Service  Workers 

Crossing  guards  &  bridge  tenders 
Firemen,  fire  protection 
Guards  &  watchmen 

Marshals,  policemen,  detectives,  etc< 


recreation  leader 
gas  station  attendant,  bus 

boy 


child  care,  work  at  day  care 
center 

hairdresser,  shampoo  girl, 
cosmetologist 


AGGREGATED 
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APPENDIX  E 
SAMPLE:    FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY  FORM 
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APPENDIX  F 
I/O  MATRIX  WORKSHEET 
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APPENDIX  G 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATIONS 


DOT 

CODE  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 


0-1  PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  KINDRED 

00  Engineering  Technicians 

Agriculture  and  Biological  technicians,  except  health 

002  Aeronautical 
008  Chemical 
005  Civil 

003  Electrical  and  electronic 
012  Industrial 

020  Mathematical 
007  Mechanical 

011  Metallurgical 
010  Mining 

012  Sales 

019  Technicians,  N.E.C. 

19  Technicians,  Except  Health  and  Engineering  and  Science 

020  Computer  programmers 
1A2  Designers 

017  Draftsmen 
143  Photographers 
193             Radio  operators 

018  Surveyors 

199  Tool  programmers,  numerical  control 

19  Technicians,  N.E.C. 

07  Medical  and  Health  Technologists  and  Technicians 

078  Clinical  laboratory 

079  Dental  laboratory 
075  Nurses ,  Professional 

078  Radiologic 

079  Health  technologists  and  technicians,  N.E.C. 

07  Medical,  other  Health  Workers 

079  Dental  assistants 

078  Dental  hygienists 

355  Health  aids,  except  nursing 

355  Nursing  aids,  orderlies,  and  attendants 

079  Practical  Nurses 
079  Therapy  assistants 
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Appendix  G--continued 


DOT 

CODE  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 


18  MANAGERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS,  EXCEPT  FARM 

25-  29  SALES  WORKERS 

258  Advertising  agents  and  salesmen 

297  De  mon  s  t r a  t or  s 

26-  28  Salesmen  and  sales  clerks,  N.E.C. 

manufacturing 
wholesale  trade 
retail  trade 

services  and  construction 

2  CLERICAL  AND  KINDRED  WORKERS 

212  Bai;k  tellers 

214  Billing  clerks 
210  Bookkeepers 

212  Cashiers 

231  Clerical  assistants,  social  welfare 
240  Collectors,  bill  and  account 

239  Counter  clerks,  except  food 

239  Dispatchers  and  starters,  vehicle 

293  Enumerators  and  interviewers 

191  Estimators  and  investigators,  N.E.C. 

221  Expediters  and  production  control 

206  File  clerks 

206  Health  record 

249  Insurance  adjusters,  examiners,  and  investigators 

249  Library  attendants  and  assistants 

233  Mail  carriers,  post  office 

234  Mail  handlers,  except  post  office 
21  Office  machine  operators 

215  bookkeeping  and  billing  machine  operators 

216  calculating  machine  operators 

213  computer  and  console  operators 

207  duplicating  machine  operators 
213  keypunch  operators 

213  tabulating  machine  operators 

219  office  machine  operators,  N.E.C. 

219  Payroll  and  timekeeping  clerks 

232  Postal  clerks 
209  Proofreaders 
237  Receptionists 
201  Secretaries 
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Appendix  G*--contlnued 


DOT 
CODE 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 


222 
219 
202 
223 
099 
236 
235 
211 
203 
2^9 

6-9 


805 
861 
660 
860 
8^^ 
921 
820 
850 
864 
865 
869 
840 
841 
842 
862 
866 
950 
891 
861 


610 
610 
504 
600 
605 
617 
613 
804 
601 


Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 
Statistical  clerks 
Stenographers 

Stock  clerks  and  storekeepers 

Teacher  aides,  except  school  monitors 

Telegraph  operators 

Telephone  operators 

Ticket,  station,  and  express  agents 

Typists 

Misc.  clerical  workers 

CRAFTSMEN  AND  KINDRED  WORKERS 

Construction  Craftsmen 
Boilermakers 

Brickmasons  and  stonemasons 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 
Cranesmen,  derrickmen,  and  hoistmen 
Electricians 

Excavating,  grading,  and  road  machine  operators 

Floor  layers,  except  tile  setters 

Glaziers 

Inspectors,  construction 

Painters,  construction  and  maintenance 

Paperhangers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  pipe  fitters 
Roofers  and  slaters 
Stationary  engineers 
Structural  metal  craftsmen 
Tile  setters 

Metal  Working  Craftsmen 
Blacksmiths 

.Forgemen  and  hammermen 
Heat  treaters,  annealers,  and  temperers 
Machinists 
Millwrights 
Molders,  metal 

Rollers  and  finishers,  metal 
Sheet  metal  workers  and  tinsmiths 
Tool-and-die  makers 


Appendix  G--continued 


DOT 

CODE  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

637  Air  conditioning,  heating,  and  refrigeration  repairmen 

621  Airplane  mechanics 

807  Automobile  body  repairmen 

620  Automobile  mechanics 

633  Data  processing  machine  repairmen 

62A  Farm  implement 

625  Heavy  equipment  mechanics,  incl.  diesel 

637  Household  appliance  and  accessory  installers  and 

mechanics 

628  Loom  fixers 

633  Office  machine  repairmen 

720  Radio  and  TV  repairmen 

622  Railroad  and  car  shop  repairmen 
639  Mi  sc.  mechanics  and  repairmen 

Printing  Trades  Craftsmen 

653  Bookbinders 

650  Compositors  and  typesetters 
97A  Electrotypers  and  stereotypers 
971  Photoengravers  and  lithographers 

651  Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

Other  Craftsmen  and  Kindred  Workers 

806  Automobile  accessories  installers 

526  Bakers 

751  Carpet  installers 

298  Decorators  and  window  dressers 

821  Electric  power  linemen  and  cablemen 
763  Furniture  and  wood  finishers 

70  Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

910  Locomotive  engineers 

910  Locomotive  firemen 

960  Motion  picture  projectionists 

711  Opticians,  lens  grinders,  and  polishers 

661  Pattern  and  model  makers,  except  paper 

952  Power  station  operators 

365  Shoe  repairmen 

771  Stonecutters  and  stone  carvers 

785  Tailors,  factory 

822  Telephone  installers  and  repairmen 
821  Telephone  linemen  and  splicers 
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Appendix  G-*continued 


DOT 
CODE 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 


780  Upholsterers 

Craftsmen  and  Kindred  Workers,  N.E.C. 

OPERATIVES  AND  KINDRED  WORKERS 

Construction  Operatives 

863  Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

931  Blasters  and  Powdermen 
930  Drillers,  earth 

699  Oilers  and  greasers,  except  auto 

800  Riveters  and  fasteners 

677  Sawyers 

Metal  Working  Operatives 

929  Checkers,  examiners,  and  inspectors;  mf. 

709  Cutting  operatives,  N.E.C. 

705  Filers,  polishers,  sanders,  and  buffers 

502  Furnacemen,  smeltermen,  and  pourers 

50A  Heaters,  metal 

500  Metal  platers 

60  Precision  Machine  operatives 

606  drill  press  operatives 

603  grinding  machine  operatives 

604  lathe  and  milling  machine  operatives 
609  precision  machine  operatives,  N.E.C. 
615  Punch  and  stamping  press  operatives 
814  Solderers 

810  Welders  and  flame  cutters 

619  Misc.  and  not  specified  operatives' 

Transport  Equipment  Operatives 

913  Bus  drivers 

906  De liverymen  and  routemen 

850  Fork  lift  and  tow  motor  operatives 

932  Motormen;  mine,  factory,  logging  camp,  etc. 
913  Taxicab  drivers  and  chauffeurs 

904  Truck  drivers 

Transport  equipment  operatives--allocated 
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Appendix  G--continued 


DOT 

CODE  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Semiskilled  Textile  Occupations 

785  Dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  except  factory 
364  Dyers 

929  Packers  and  wrappers,  N.E.C. 

786  Sewers  and  stitchers 
68  Textile  operatives 

680  carding,  lapping  and  combing 
685  knitters,  loopers  and  toppers 

681  spinners,  twisters  and  winders 
683  weavers 

689  textile  operatives,  N.E.C. 

Other  Operatives 

70-79  Assemblers 

920  Bottling  and  canning  operatives 

361  Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  operatives 

316  Meat  cutters  and  butchers,  except  m£g. 

316  Meat  cutters  and  butchers,  m£g. 

920  Meat  wrappers,  retail  trade 

78A  Milliners 

93  Mine  Operatives,  N.E.C. 

530  Mixing  operatives 

740  Painters,  manufactured  articles 

714  Photographic  process  workers 

Misc.  and  not  specified  operatives 

LABORERS,  EXCEPT  FARM 

419  Animal  caretakers 

860  Carpenters'  helpers 

899  Construction  laborers,  except  carpenters'  helpers 

929  Freight  and  material  handlers 

407  Gardeners  and  grounds  keepers,  except  farm 

406  Horticulturists  and  floriculturists 

409  Nurserymen 

223  Stockhandlers 

919  Teamsters 

920  Warehousemen,  N.E.C. 

Misc.  and  not  specified  laborers 
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Appendix  G--continued 


DOT 

CODE  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 


42  FARMERS  AND  FARM  MANAGERS 

42  Farmers  (Owners  and  Tenants) 

096  Farm  Management  Advisors 

42  Farm  Managers 

FARM  UBORERS  AND  FARM  FOREMEN 

42  Farm  foremen 

429  Farm  laborers,  unpaid  family  workers 

429  Farm  laborers,  wage  workers 

429  Farm  service  laborers,  self-employed 

3  SERVICE  WORKERS,  EXCEPT  PRIVATE  HOUSEHOLD 

38  Cleaning  Service  Workers 

320  Boarding  and  lodginghouse  keepers 

323  Chambermaids  and  maids 

382  Cleaners  and  charwomen 

382  Janitors  and  sextons 

31  Food  Service  Workers 

312  Bartenders 

313  Cooks 

319  Food  counter  and  fountain  workers 

311  Waiters  and  waitresses 

319  Food  service  workers,  N.E.C. 

Personal  Service  Workers 

352  Airline  stewardesses 

355  Attendants,  recreation  and  amusement 

355  Attendants,  personal  services,  N.E.C. 

330  Barbers 

355  Child  care  workers 

339  Hairdressers  and  cosmetologists 

School  monitor 
195  Welfare  service  aids 

37  Protective  Service  Workers 

371  Crossing  guards  and  bridge  tenders 
373  Firemen,  fire  protection 

372  Guards  and  watchmen 

375  Marshals,  policemen,  detectives,  etc. 
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EVALUATIVE  PURPiSES.  (iN) 
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I .  INTRODUCTION 


If  vocational  education,  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
is  to  become  the  meaningful  and  relevant  core  around  which 
academic  learning  experiences  are  developed,  to  produce  a 
more  effective  and  efficient  system  of  Career  Education  in 
Delaware,  fiscal  year  1971,  the  period  under  review  in 
this  report,  may  well  be  identified  as  the  turning  point. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  in 
Delaware,  established  by  Governor  Russell  W.  Peterson  in 
March,  1969,  under  provisions  of  PL  90-576,  The  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  has  witnessed  the  emergence 
of  a  statewide  commitment  to  vocational  education  endorsed 
by  Governor  Peterson  and  his  Cabinet  as  "the  number  one 
educational  priority  of  this  administration";  has  seen 
programs  of  action  initiated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Madden,  and  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction;  and  has  observed  the  adoption  and 
support  of  this  commitment  by  local  educational  agencies 
through  the  active  response  of  their  chief  school 
officers. 
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In  evaluating  the  total  process  and  services  of 
vocational  education  in  Delaware,  which  is  the  legal 
responsibility  of  the  Advisory  Council,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  many  of  the  activities  and  much  of  what 
exists  in  education  is  excellent: 

1.    Availability  of  Programs 

The  geographic  dimensions  of  Delaware  and  its 
excellent  system  of  highways  afford  substantial 
access  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
State.    Equally  important  to  their  location  is 
the  nature  of  the  offerings  of  each  of  these 
institutions.    As  a  result  of  recent  legislation, 
every  secondary  school  in  the  State  will  provide 
occupational/vocational  education  for  the  public 
they  are  designed  to  serve.    Each  of  the  three 
counties  has  an  area  vocational/technical  center 
which,  in  addition  to  secondary  programs  provided 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  New  Castle  County  and  a 
shared- time  basis  in  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties, 
also  provide  adult  basic  and  vocational  training 
as  an  extension  to  their  services.    The  adult 
basic  high  school  in  Delaware,  the  James  H.  Groves 
School,  operates  programs  in  each  of  the  County 
centers  and  in  other  facilities,  to  provide  an 
integrated  program  of  career  education  for 
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out-of-school  youth  and  adults.    The  James  H. 
Groves  program,  thereby,  supports  and  promotes 
the  vocational  component  of  education  and  makes 
it  readily  accessible. 

Delaware  Technical  and  Community  College,  through 
Northern  and  Southern  campuses,  offers  primarily 
post-secondary  technical  programs.     It  operates 
under  an  "open  door"  policy,  a  philosophy  that 
invites  innovation  and  continuous  adjustment  to 
meet  specific  individual  and  community  needs, 
and  a  leadership  that  is  responsive  to  the 
change  that  is  characteristic  of  employment 
opportunities  within  the  economy.  Delaware 
Technical  and  Community  College  also  provides 
a  parallel  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Delaware  for  persons  whose 
vocational  aspirations  require  or  suggest 
further  formal  education.    Significant  expan- 
sion of  this  institution,  which  will  provide 
more  programs  for  more  persons  with  even 
greater  accessibility,  is  planned  for  the 
immediate  future. 
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Delaware  State  College,  located  in  the  Capitol, 
Dover,  provides  tsacher  training  in  Career 
Education  as  a  major  contribution  to  occupational/ 
vocational  education  in  the  State. 
The  University  of  Delaware,  in  Newark,  addition 
to  the  parallel  program  with  Delaware  Technical 
and  Community  College,  offers  opportunities  for 
vocational  development  in  a  wide  variety  of 
professional  careers. 

Private  institutions  in  the  State,  including 
Brandywine  Junior  College,  Goldey  Beacom  Junior 
College,  the  Nursing  School  of  Wilmington,  Wesley 
College  in  Dover,  and  Wilmington  College,  provide 
complementary  services  to  the  citizens  of  Delaware 
in  occupational -technical -vocational  areas  such  as 
business  administration,  health  occupations, 
distribution  and  marketing. 

Public  agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services,  and 
other  affiliated  groups  coordinated  through  the 
Consolidated  Area  Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS) 
conduct  educational  training  programs  designed  to 
bring  people  and  employment  opportunities  together 
in  Delaware. 
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The  consensus  of  the  Advisory  Council  is  that 
the  State  of  Delaware,  in  consideration  of  its 
relative  size,  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for 
its  citizens  to  locate,  participate  in,  and  bene- 
fit from  a  comprehensive  program  of  vocational 
exploration,  occupational/technical  training, 
retraining  or  rehabilitation,  and  employment 
opportunities  and  experiences  that  extend  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.    This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  all  people  and  their  vocational  needs  are 
being  served  in  Delaware,  or  even  that  adequate 
services  are  yet  available,  for  such  is  not  the 
case  as  will  be  presented  later  in^  this  report. 
It  is,  rather,  the  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  an  excellent  base  upon  which  an  outstanding 
program  of  education  can  be  built. 

Communications 

The  size  of  Delaware,  the  central  location  of 
the  Capitol,  and  the  system  of  highways  also 
provide  unusual  opportunities  for  conferences, 
meetings  and  seminars. 
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Communication  is  assisted  as  well  by  the 
organizational  structure  of  vital  State  com- 
ponents.   Most  of  the  agencies  in  Delaware 
have  recently  consolidated  by  the  creation  of 
the  Cabinet  form  of  government.     Each  depart- 
ment is  administered  by  a  Secretary  who  serves 
upon  the  Governor's  Cabinet  Avhich  meets  regularly. 
A  present  exception  to  this  organizational  pattern 
is  education.     However,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  meets  with  the  Cabinet  to 
represent  elementary  and  secondary  education  and 
a  representative  of  higher  education  serves  in  a 
similar  capacity  for  that  area  of  service. 
The  Council  of  College  Presidents  meets  regularly 
and  is  often  augmented  to  include  representatives 
of  el3mentary  and  secondary  education,  the  private 
educational  sector,  the  business  and  industrial 
community  and  government. 

The  State  Superintendent  meets  bi-monthly  with 
his  Chief  School  Officers'  Advisory  Coiranittee 
which  consists  of  every  local  superintendent  of 
education  in  the  State.    Quite  often,  these 
meetings  are  used  as  sounding  boards  for  matters 
of  policy  to  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of 
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Education,  legislation  to  be  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  administrative  procedures 
affecting  the  operation  of  the  educational 
systems  in  Delaware. 

The  Delaware  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 

Education  meets  regularly  once  a  month.  It 

conducts  public  meetings  on  the  State  Plan  for 

Vocational  Education  and  the  Annual  Evaluation 

Report.     It  is  represented  at  all  regular 

meetings  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 

specific  meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Chief 

School  Officers'  Advisory  Committee  and  CAMPS. 

The  Advisory  Council  in  Delaware  is  represented 

through  its  Chairman  on  the  National  Advisory 

Council  on  Vocational  Education,  through  its 

Executive  Secretary  on  the  National  Committee  of 

State  Directors  of  Vocational  Advisory  Councils, 

and  through  its  members  on  such  state  and 

national  organizations  as: 

Delaware  Manpower  Council 

Delaware  Agency  to  Reduce  Crime 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators 

American  Association  of  Secondary  School 

Principals 
Delaware  School  Boards  Association 
Education  Commission  of  the  States 
National  Committee  for  Support  of  Public  Schools 
American  Vocational  Association 
Delaware  Association  of  Retarded  Children 
Delaware  General  Assembly 
United  Forces  for  Education  of  Delaware 
Delaware  Congress  of  PTA's 
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Delaware  State  Education  Association 
Delaware  Vocational  Association 
Office  Education  Association  (State  5  National) 
Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America 

(State  5  National) 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  (State  5  National) 
Future  Farmers  of  America  (State  5  National) 
Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  (State  5 

National) 

Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America 

(State  5  National) 
Sales,  Marketing  Executives,  International 
Delaware  Chamber  of  Commerce 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

Subject  area  advisory  committees  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  Delaware.    This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  area  vocational 
technical  centers,  Delaware  Technial  and  Community 
College  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  each  of  the 
traditional  vocational  subject  areas. 
In  Delaware,  ideas  and  concepts  can  be  disseminated 
quickly  and  effectively.     It  is  not  unusual  to 
experience  a  meeting  attended  by  the  Governor,  the 
entire  State  Board  of  Education,  representatives 
of  the  local  school  districts,  key  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Advisory  Council  members,  and 
numerous  representatives  of  business  and  industry. 
Similar  meetings  are  common  on  issues  such  as 
housing,  labor  problems,  welfare,  pollution  con- 
trol, drug  abuse  and  other  related  concerns. 
Obviously,  the  opportunities  for  such  communica- 
tions can  be  of  tremendous  value  in  developing 
and  implementing  statewide  programs  in  vocational 
and  career  education  in  Delaware. 
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Attitudes 

In  earlier  reports,  the  Delaware  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  agreed  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  observa- 
tion that  vocational  education  was  regarded  as 
"a  good  thing  for  someone  else's  children". 
During  the  year  under  review,  however,  it  became 
apparent  that  this  attitude  is  experiencing  sub- 
stantial, if  not  rapid,  change. 

Under  the  leadership  described  above,  several  new 
practices  were  implemented  by  law  which  reflect 
this  adjustment  in  thinking: 

a.  Additional  funding  became  available  (and 
remained  available  in  the  face  of  serious 
fiscal  reexamination  in  the  State)  and 
served  as  incentive  for  the  public 
secondary  schools  to  expand  and  extend 
occupational/vocational  programs  at  the 
local  level. 

b.  Extended  use  of  facilities  and  availability 
of  instructional  staff  were  provided  through 
summer  programs  in  area  centers  and  local 
school  districts.    The  impetus  for  such 
programs,  which  are  funded  primarily  in 
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the  area  centers  by  State  effort,  came  from 
funding  by  federal  sources  in  previous  years. 
It  is  in  this  program  that  the  greatest  growth 
and  expansion  of  program  services  is  antici- 
pated at  the  secondary  level  in  the  immediate 
future.     In  addition  to  the  complementary  and 
supplementary  instruction  and  experiences 
provided  to  students  in  regular  vocational 
programs,  this  expansion  serves  as  an 
exploratory  opportunity  and  provides  addi- 
tional educational  dimension  for  those 
persons  who,  for  many  reasons,  were  previously 
unable  to  participate  in  and  benefit  from 
such  services. 

Organized  youth  activities  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  programs  of  instruction  in 
vocational  and  career  education  took  a 
giant  step  forward  during  197"* 
Greater  attention,  participation  and 
involvement  in  this  motivational  approach 
to  education  became  apparent  on  the  part  of 
governmental  leaders,  professional  educators, 
the  press,  and  the  public  at  large  as  a 
result  of  an  extremely  modest  investment 
in  this  area  of  education. 
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d.    A  promising  effort  to  compete  for  more  highly 
qualified  instructors  in  vocational  education 
was  enacted  ^vhich  will  provide  salary  increments 
for  appropriate  work  experience  outside  the 
specific  field  of  education.     Such  provision 
indicates  recognition  of  the  professional  value 
and  the  dignity  of  expertise  garnered  in  the 
world  of  work  and  equates  it  with  the  theoretical 
knowledge  available  in  formal  educational  pro- 
grams.   While  limited  in  scope  to  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education  and  Distributive  Education 
at  the  present  time,  this  practical  policy  has 
the  potential  to  improve  the  quality  of  in- 
struction in  all  programs  of  vocational  and 
career  education.    An  extension  of  this  policy 
to  other  areas  of  educat       would  provide 
incentive  for  educators  to  gain  experience  in 
the  world  of  work  and  thereby  result  in  greater 
understanding  and  support  for  the  goals  of 
career  education. 

Beyond  legislative  action  and  implementation,  there 
were  other  indices  that  vocational  education  had 
begun  its  ascent  from  the  basements  of  institu- 
tions in  Delaware.     Responding  to  the  exhortations 
of  United  States  Commissioner,  Dr.  Sidney  P. 
Marland,  and  his  predecessor.  Dr.  James  E.  Allen, 
to  fuse  academic  and  vocational  preparation,  a 
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unified,  statewide  commitment  to  Career  Education 
evolved  daring  1971.    As  phrased  by  Governor 
Peterson  in  an  address  to  the  American  Vocational^ 
Association  meeting  last  December,  reiterated  at 
the  Regional  Conference  on  Vocational  Education 
convened  by  request  of  Secretary  Richardson  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  the  annual  meeting  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  June,  Delaware 
is  committed  to  provide  an  educational  system  which 
"assures  every  individual  leaving  our  schools  with 
preparation  for  and  assistance  in  placement  in 
satisfying,  rewarding  employment,  a  program  of 
further  education  and  training,  or  a  suitable 
combination  of  both". 

Such  an  ambitious  undertaking  requires  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  all  public  agencies, 
particularly  the  educational  community,  the 
business  and  industrial  sector,  labor,  and  the 
general  public.     In  June  of  1971,  this  total 
commitment  was  expressed  in  a  statewide  meeting 
to  officials  from  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  as  part  of  an  offering  to  establish 
Delaware  as  a  model  state  in  Career  Education. 


There  exists  in  Delaware  today,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  planning,  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  during  the  past  year,  a  great 
opportunity  to  establish  a  far-reaching,  compre- 
hensive and  effective  system  of  education  with 
the  occupational-technical-vocational  component 
serving  as  the  nucleus  of  the  system.  The 
attitudinal  climate  among  government,  educational, 
business  and  industrial  leadership  is  more  favor- 
able than  ever  before  in  the  past.    There  is  a 
growing  realization  among  students,  their  parents 
and  the  general  public  that  practical,  relevant 
educational  opportunities  should  be  available  to 
all,  whether  they  choose  to  enter  the  world  of 
work  immediately  upon  leaving  school  or  at  some 
point  in  the  future.     The  facilities  for  such  an 
undertaking  and  the  expertise  are  in  reasonably 
good  supply  and  condition. 

It  remains  for  the  leadership  to  assess  critically 
the  existing  shortcomings,  as  expressed  by  the 
following  concerns,  plan  for  the  specific  improve- 
ments necessary  to  reach  the  stated  educational 
goals  of  Delaware,  and  to  proceed  upon  implementa- 
tion with  equal  resolution  concerning  support 
that  is  expressed  in  philosophy. 
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II.       PLANNING  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 


At  its  ultimate  point  of  value,  the  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  should  be  the  document  that  appro- 
priately describes  present  programs  and  services, 
accurately  predicts  projected  manpower  opportunities 
and  requirements  and  positively  prescribes  activities 
which  have  the  potential  to  result  in  effective  practices 
in  vocational  education. 

As  a  minimal  requirement,  the  State  Plan  for  Voca- 
tional Education  must  serve  as  a  compliance  document  with 
federal  regulations  to  assure  the  eligibility  of  a  state 
to  engage  in  a  partnership  with  the  federal  government 
to  expend  specific  funds. 

The  Delaware  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
barely  qualifies  under  minimum  requirements.     The  State 
Plan  in  Delaware  is,  in  fact,  not  a  plan,  but  a  report 
and  an  ambiguous,  inaccurate  and  useless  document,  at 
best. 

While  federal  "requirements"  often  dictate  format 
and  style  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  considered  blame- 
less in  this  pointless  and  expensive  exercise,  the  State 
of  Delaware  compounds  this  experiment  in  frustration 
through  the  investment  of  time,  talent  and  commensurate 
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resources  of  individuals,  organizations  and  agencies  in 
a  misdirected  attempt  to  equate  quality  of  program  with 
quantity  of  statistics. 

The  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  should  be 
a  composite  synthesis  and  analysis  of  local  plans  for 
vocational  education  which  incorporates  present  thought 
on  the  status,  development  and  direction  of  all  activities 
in  the  State  directed  toward  the  development  of  individual 
capabilities  as  related  to  employment  opportunities. 

There  is  little  evidence,  and  less  assurance,  that' 
the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  in  Delaware 
involves  significant  input  and,  therefore,  acceptance 
and  support,  from  more  than  a  handful  of  individuals. 
As  examples,  the  following  situations  are  cited: 

1.  With  the  exception  of  program  proposals  for 
the  immediate  period,  there  are  no  long-range 
plans  for  vocational  education  available  from 
local  educational  agencies. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  a  request  for  certifica- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  "rough  draft",  the  State 
Planning  Office  had  no  prior  invitation  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  the  State 
Plan. 

3.  Public  agencies,  coordinated  under  CAMPS,  had 
no  record  of  contact  or  consultation  on  the 
development  of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education. 
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4.  The  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health  and  Social 
Services,  beyond  formality  requests  for  present 
statistics,  were  not  involved  in  short  and  long- 
range  planning. 

5.  A  majority  of  the  professional  staff  of  t"he 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  were  not 
involved,  in  fact,  unaware,  of  priorities  in 
vocational  education  for  the  immediate  future. 

6.  The  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
was  requested  to  certify  the  1972  State  Plan  in 
June,  1971,  with  delivery  to  the  federal  agency 

by  July  1,  1971,  with  less  than  forty  days  prior 
notice. 

Beyond  considerations  of  the  intent  for  involvement 
by  framers  of  PL  90-576,  there  is  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  Advisory  Council  for  actual  implementation  of  programs 
designed  to  meet  priority  considerations.    Certain  activities 
and  programs  have  enjoyed  attention  and  response  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  categorical  longevity,  which  is 
justifiable.    There  must  also  be  appropriate  attention 
accorded  to  activities  and  programs  which  suggest  totally 
new  concepts  and  may  lack  equal  jurisdictional  longevity. 
More  specifically,  financial  support  for  program  proposals 
is  more  probable; 


(1)  if  the  program  extends  or  expands  present 
classifications  of  programs; 

(2)  if  the  total  request  for  funds  matches, 
proportionately,  total  school  enrollment; 

(3)  if  the  proposal  suggests  a  minimum  of  time 
for  implementation  (preferably  one  year) ; 

(4)  if  the  proposal  indicates  thai:  local 
priorities  are  based  on  State  priorities. 

While  each  and  all  of  the  above  considerations  are 
valid  in  supporting  and  funding  programs,  there  p-rsists  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  local  districts  to  request  fundin 
for  programs  which  involve  experimentation  or  innovative 
practice,  since  such  requests  are  usually  denied  in  favor 
of  more  traditional  practices.     In  addition,  certain  local 
agencies  have  reported  that  their  requests  to  combine 
programs  already  approved,  in  an  attempt  to  secure  adequate 
funding  for  one  '..ogram  rather  than  inadequate  funding 
for  two  or  more,  have  often  been  denied. 

The  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  must  become 
a  more  responsive  and  viable  document,  inherent  to,  com- 
patible with,  and  responsive  in,  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  program  for  Career  Education  in  Delaware 
that  ultimately  provides  a  direction  towards  a  qualitative 
measurement  of  education  in  our  State. 


III.     PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  NEEDS 


While  facilities  to  house  vocational  programs,  and 
the  programs  themselves,  offer  a  wide  variety  of  choices 
to  individuals  in  Delaware;  while  virtually  every  age 
level  from  secondary  through  adult  has  been  considered 
in  planning  and  implementing  vocational  services;  while 
flexibility  and  innovative  practice  have  been  encouraged 
and,  in  fact,  have  been  enthusiastically  supported  and 
received;  while  vocational  programs  in  Delaware  serve  a 
broad  representation  of  the  public  rangipg  from  special 
programs  for  individuals  with  learning  disabilities  to 
highly  sophisticated  craftsman  training  in  full-time  and 
shared- time  instituti'^ns ,  including  vocational  training 
for  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped  and  the  gifted,  to 
programs  serving  the  needs  of  technical  and  professional 
career-oriented  individuals;  and,  while  most  of  these 
services  art  available  within  less  than  an  hour  by 
automobile  from  any  residence  in  the  State;  the  evaluation 
of  the  situation  must  conclude  that  vocational  education 
and  career  education  at  the  present  time  ari*  serving  a 
very  limited  number  of  individuals  and,  therefore,  are 
falling  far  short  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
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the  people  of  Delaware.     It  is  one  thing"  to  serve  every 
tyge  of  individual,  it  is  quite  another  to  serve,  or  to 
aspire  to  serve,  every  individual  who  can  benefit  from 
vocational  and  career  education.    The  measurable  returns 
to  the  State,  in  terms  of  participation  and  contributions 
to  the  economy  and  the  quality  of  life,  we  feel,  will  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  our  investment. 

Justification  of  this  position  evolves  from  an 
analysis  of  input  secured  through  the  previously  described 
activities  of  the  Council  from  which  the  following  examples 
are  extracted. 

1.     In  a  presentation  prepared  to  support  the  need  for 
additional  programs  of  occupatignal/vocational 
education  in  all  local  districts,  it  was  stated 
that  40%  of  our  students  were  victims  of  a 
"general"  curriculum  which  led  neither  to 
employability  nor  to  higher  education.  To 
correct  this  situation,  it  was  established 
that  approximately  500  additional  units*  would 
be  necessary.    During  the  year  of  review  (FY  1971) 
80  new  units  were  funded.    A  subsequent  clause 


*Note:      Delaware  public  schools  are  funded  primarily  by 
a  State  unit  system.    At  the  secondary  level,  a 
regular  unit,  which  consists  of  the  salary  of  a 
teacher,  an  operating  allowance,  and  an  equaliza- 
tion allowance,  is  based  on  twenty  students. 
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in  the  legislation  creating  these  units  reduced 
the  appropriations  by  approximately  40%  resulting 
in  less  than  50  additional  units.    The  allocation 
of  new  units  for  the  coining  year  (FY  1972)  was 
established  at  267,  subject  to  the  same  405 
reduction  for  a  net  total  gain  of  less  than  150 
additional  units.    Hence,  an  identified  need  at 
the  local  level,  at  the  present  time,  is  dis- 
counting about  60%  of  the  persons  to  be  served. 
In  all  fairness,  a  gradual  "phase-in  period"  was 
generally  acceptable  to  the  framers  and  su;  ^?orters 
of  this  legislation  and  current  planning  indicates 
full  availability  of  these  services  within  three 
years.    This  example  is  cited  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  the  accomplishment  of  full  availability 
of  occupational/vocational  education  in  Delaware 
at  its  present  level  of  priority. 
During  a  planning  conference  called  by  the 
Governor,  with  a  representative  group  of  Chief 
School  Officers,  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  and  key  leaders  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Superintendent  of  New 
Castle  County  Vocational  Technical  School 
District  reported  that  qualified  applications 
for  admission  to  the  area  school  exceeded  by 
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3005  the  present  capacity.    The  New  Castle 
facility  is  a  full-time  operation.    The  other 
chiefs  in  attendance  indicated  that  the  avail- 
ability of  shared-time  facilities  and  programs 
would  result  in  even  greater  acceptability  of 
vocational  services.    Upon  further  study,  it 
was  determined  that  a  similar  situation  exists 
in  Kent  County  concerning  area  shared -time 
centers.    The  need  for  additional  services  at 
this  level  is  obvious  and  is  in  addition  to  the 
need  for  occupational  program  expansion  in  the 
local  districts. 

Delaware  Technical  and  Community  College,  through 
two  locations,  is  operating  at  capacity.  The 
Georgetown  (Sussex  County)  branch  must  be 
expanded  to  meet  enrollment  demand.    An  urban 
campus  in  Wilmington  is  under  construction  and 
sites  in  suburban  New  Castle  County  and  Dover 
(Kent  County)  are  in  planning.    A  recent  study 
on  manpower  needs  projects  employment  require- 
ments for  persons  trained  at  this  (technical) 
level  at  more  than  four  times  the  present 
anticipated  output  of  graduates.  Delaware 
Technical  and  Community  College,  in  addition, 
has  assumed  manpower  development  and  training 
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responsibilities,  phases  of  adult  basic 
education,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  technical  training  of  returning  service- 
nien>  a  two-year  parallel  program  with  the 
University  of  Delaware  and  a  major  role  in 
teacher  training  for  occupational  education 
in  consortium  with  Delaware  State  College  and 
the  University.     It  is  apparent  that  the  demand, 
at  the  present  time,  far  exceeds  the  supply  of 
services  at  this  level. 

The  principal  of  an  evening  adult  school, 
located  in  an  urban  area  identified  as  a  pocket 
of  unemployment,  related  to  representatives  of 
the  Council  that  while  Delaware  is,  indeed 
compact,  and  "on  a  nap"  progra'ns  seem  to  be 
accessible,  the  lack  of  mass  transit  to  the 
sites,  the  lack  of  private  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  responsibility  of  dependent 
children  were  primary  factors  in  the  inability 
of  frcilities  and  programs  to  attract  and  hold 
persons  for  whom  such  services  were  designed* 
Inadequate  funds  for  salaries,  supplies  and 
materials  and  an  indifferent  approach  to  public 
information  were  cited  as  secondary  justifica- 
tions for  the  failure  of  the  educational  system 
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to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  persons  in 
Delaware •    These  positions  were  reinforced  by 
visitations  and  interviews  in  other  areas  of 
the  State       urban,  suburban  and  rural.  The 
inability  of  persons  to  become  informed  of 
services  and  to  av^ail  themselves  of  such 
services  once  they  are  informed  is  a  major 
deficiency  in  our  system. 

Before  the  secondary  level,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  career  orientation  or  vocational 
guidance  exists  in  Delaware.    At  the  secondary 
level,  in  fact,  (student)  members  of  the  Council 
report  that  with  minimum  exceptions  (usually 
reserved  to  teachers  of  traditional  vocational 
subjects),  there  is  little  or  no  assistance  from 
the  school  in  obtaining  knowledge  on  occupations 
or  vocations,  little  or  no  assistance  in 
initial  placement  upon  graduation,  or 
npon  return  after  leaving. 
If  our  educational  system  is  to  be  held 
accountable,  they  must  give  proportionate 
attention  to  placement  in  employment  to  place- 
ment in  higher  education.    At  the  present  time, 
the  primary  focus  must  be  upon  the  former  if  we 
are  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  our 
students ♦ 
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A  recent  communication  from  Dr.  Edwin  L. 
Rumpf,  Acting  Director,  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  substantiates  a  position  of  the 
Council  regarding  the  intent  of  PL  90-576.  In 
essence,  it  delineates  the  philosophical  services 
to  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged.  A 
mandate  of  this  legislation  is  that  certain 
minimum  percentages  of  available  funds,  be 
utilized  for  programs  for  the  handicapped  and 
the  disadvantaged.     "Handicaps"  and  "Dis- 
advantages" are  relative  terms.    The  earmarked 
percentages,  according  to  Dr.  Rumpf,  and  the 
Delaware  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  are  intended  to  provide  services 
to  those  persons  who  cannot  benefit  from 
standard  educational  programs.    To  poll  enroll- 
ments in  vocational  programs,  or  any  programs 
for  that  matter,  in  an  attempt  to  report 
numbers  of  persons  being  served  who  have 
physical,  mental,  social  or  financial  devia- 
tions from  a  norm,  rather  than  to  identify  those 
persons  who  need  special  services  and  then 
direct  resources  toward  meeting  those  needs  is, 
in  our  opinion,  circumvention  of  the  mandate. 
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It  is  our  belief  that  at  least  the  minimum 
amounts  identified  for  such  purposes  should 
be  directed  to\irard  the  development  of  different 
programs  for  persons  who  cannot  be  served  by- 
existing  "regular"  programs  in  vocational 
education. 

One  such  example  might  be,  but  in  no  manner 
limited  to,  emphasis  upon  our  correctional 
system.    An  alarming  number  of  our' juvenile 
and  adult  offenders  are  returned  after  initial 
release.    Officials  of  the  correctional  system 
and  the  State  Parole  Board  expressed  to  Council 
representatives  that  a  i>rimary  reason  for  the 
return  of  inmates  was  their  "inability  to 
adjust  to  society"  which,  in  measurable  terms, 
was  really  their  inability  to  secure  and  hold 
employment  and  thereby,  to  become  self-sufficient. 
The  problem  is  the  lack  of  employable  skills  -  a 
proposed  solution  is  more  and  better  vocational 
education  -  instruction,  facilities  and  services. 
This  concept  extends  to  the  dropout,  the  drop- 
in,  the  misfit  in  our  "comprehensive"  schools. 
This  segment  of  the  population  is  being  con- 
veniently, but  in  the  long  run  expensively, 
overlooked  by  our  educational  system. 
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.    The  Council  of  College  Presidents  in  Delaware 
has  also  identified  occupational -technical- 
vocational  and  Career  Education  as  a  major 
priority.     In  establishing  a  consortium  to 
provide  teacher  training  programs  for  such 
purposes,  they  recognized  a  void  in  the  area 
of  trade  and  industrial  education  and  in 
industrial  arts  education.     Their  study  and 
analysis  also  revealed  a  need  for  expanded, 
updated  and  improved  programs  in  preparing 
teachers  for  other  areas  of  traditional 
vocational  programs.     There  is,  however,  a 
serious  void  in  professional  education  in 
Delaware  which  cannot  afford  to  be  ignored. 
Beyond  meeting  the  demand  for  more  highly 
qualified  teachers  for  existing  and  expanding 
programs,  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
must  provide  the  technical  and  professional 
services  necessary  to  prepare  individuals  for 
developing  and  implementing  programs  for  persons 
with  special  needs.    We  need  employment  placement 
coordinators  in  our  secondary  and  post- secondary 
institutions,  we  need  personnel  who  will  bring 
education  to  the  pebple  as  well  as  those  who 
will  provide  it  when  the  people  are  able  to 
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come  to  established  locations.    We  need 
specialists  to  work  with  the  handicapped 
and  the  disadvantaged.    We  need  para-pro- 
fessionals to  assist  in  bringing  people, 
education  and  employment  opportunities 
together.     If  we  intend  to  effect  a  more 
viable  system  of  Career  Education,  based  on 
a  core  of  occupational/vocational  instruction 
and  activities,  we  must  first  provide  the 
services  to  develop  leadership  in  that 
direction.     This  must  come  from  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  precede  the 
implementation  of  change. 

The  examples  cited  above  may  suggest  that  an  gven 
greater  commitment  to  education,  to  Career  Education,  to 
vocational  e«lucation  is  necessary  in  Delaware  and  this 
assessment    ^  nrobably  correct.     To  conclude  that  such 
an  expansion  of  philosophy  is  necessarily  more  expensive 
or,  in  fact,  prohibitive  in  cost,  is  not  necessarily 
accurate.     First,  there  is  the  possibility  that  such 
services  can  be  implemented  "instead  of"  rather  than 
"in  addition  to"  our  present  services.    At  the  secondary 
level,  for  instance,  we  are  referring  to  the  same  "401" 
that  we  now  house  and  attend  to  with  questionable  benefit. 


At  the  post-secondary  and  adult  level,  we  have  reference 
to  those  who  are  underemployed,  unemployed,  potentially 
unemployable  and  thereby  are  less  able  to  contribute  to, 
participate  in  and  benefit  from  a  stronger  economy. 
Other  public  agencies  subsidize  the  unemployables ,  often 
at  greater  expense  than  a  relevant  education  for  the 
individual . 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  people  and 
their  educational  needs.     To  begin  and  continue  "from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave"  an  educational  program  that  is 
directed  toward  full  production  and  full  employment,  is 
to  provide  an  educational  system  that  is  responsive  to 
the  goals  of  Delaware  and  the  nation.     Such  goals  are 
established  to  provide  a  higher  standard  and  quality  of 
living  for  all  individuals.    We  cannot  afford  the 
alternatives . 
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IV.     INVOLVEMENT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 


A  very  few  years  ago,  all  the  persons  who  considered 
vocational  education  as  the  top  priority  of  education  in 
Delaware  could  have  comfortably  assembled  in  a  room 
slightly  larger  than  a  telephone  booth.    Three  years 
ago,  a  '^public''  hearing  oh  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  attracted  one  private  citizen. 

During  the  year  in  review,  a  dramatic  change  in 
interest  was  evident.    IVhile  "Career  Education"  has 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  response,  it 
is  clear  that  the  vocational  education  component  of  this 
total  concept  is  the  core  around  which  this  approach  will 
revolve.     It  is  also  evident  that  an  awareness  exists 
regarding  the  need  for  more  availability  of  occupational, 
technical  and  vocational  education,  that  such  services 
be  improved  in  quality  and  that  it  be  directed  toward 
the  employment  needs  of  individuals  and  the  community. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  change  in 
attitude  is  attributable  to  the  educational  leadership 
in  the  State.    Vocational  educators  have  found  a  more 
receptive  audience  and,  more  importantly,  a  more 
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responsive  corps  of  school  administrators,  from  the  State 
Superintendent  and  his  staff  to  the  local  chief  school 
officers.  ^ 

The  State  administration  as  well,  under  the  direct, 
active  leadership  of  the  Governor,  has  adopted  vocational 
and  career  education  as  the  major  remedy  for  most  social 
ills.    This  attitude  permeates  all  divisions  of  government 
through  the  active  interest  and  participation  of  Cabinet 
Secretaries . 

The  legislature  as  well,  particularly  the  Education 
Chairmen  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  Representative  Clarice 
Heckert  and  Senator  Everetto  Hale,  have  become  especially 
interested  and  involved  in  developing  and  supporting  voca- 
tional education  efforts. 

A  great  influence  upon  the  leadership  has  been  the 
demonstrated  success  of  vocational  education  programs  in 
the  State.     Local  programs,  through  the  impact  of 
vocational  youth  organizations,  the  County  vocational 
technical  centers,  and  the  dynamic  results  produced  by 
Delaware  Technical  and  Community  College  are  particularly 
worthy  of  note. 

The  Delaware  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education, 
established  during  1969,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  overcome 
earlier  concerns  that  it  might  become  a  threat  to  vested 
authority  and  has  realized,  during  the  year  in  review, 
greater  satisfaction  in  seeing  its  work  result  in  positive  ^ 
change  and  improving  services. 
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A  three-day  joint  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
the  State  Board  of  EJucation,  the  State  Superintendent 
and  members  of  his  staff,  was  held  in  October,  1970* 
The  purposes  of  the  meeting  uere  to  review  the  1970 
Evaluation  Report  of  the  Council,  to  determine  specific 
areas  of  immediate  priority,  and  to  plan  for  effective 
implementation  of  necessary  programs  of  action. 

An  outcome  of  that  meeting  was  that  the  Advisory 
Council  was  invited  to  bring  specific  and  general  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  through  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  was  afforded  full  consultation 
courtesy  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Board* 
Subsequently,  Council  members  and  staff  were  invited 
to  participate  in  planning  and  policy  development 
committees  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Chief  School  Officers  Advisory  Committee  and  other 
important  groups.    A  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  attended  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Advisory  Council  as  liaison  representative  of  the 
State  Board. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Council  were  invited  by  the  Governor  on  three  occasions 
to  make  presentations  to  the  Cabinet. 

Council  members  and  staff  were  consulted  by  members 
and  committers  of  the  State  Legislature  in  the  development 
of  legislation  and  the  State  budget. 
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Several  direct  results  are  attributable  to  this 
acceptance  of  Council  role,  responsibility  and 
cooperation. 

1.  The  Advisory  Council  was  totally  involved  in 
the  planning,  writing  and  presentation  of  a 
proposal  to  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  which  resulted  in  Delaware  being 
awarded  a  significant  grant  to  design  career 
education  model  programs  in  curriculum,  youth 
organizations  and  a  data  management  system. 
The  Council,  and  its  staff,  continues  to  serve 
on  the  Tc»sk  Force  which  plans  and  directs 
activities  in  these  model  programs. 

2.  Acting  upon  major  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Council  contained  in  the  Evaluation 
Report  1970,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  State  Superihtendeftt  and  staff  initiated 
the  following  actions: 

a.  Took  steps  to  transfer  responsibility  and 
authority  for  continuing  and  adult 
vocational  education  to  Delaware  Technical 
and  Community  College. 

b.  Initiated  contacts  and  coordinated  activiti 
to  obtain  federal  and  state  funds  for  a 
consortium  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
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to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  pubJ ic 
information  on  vocational  education.  The 
National  Council  held  its  regular  meeting  in  . 
June,  1971,  in  Delaware,  thereby  bringing 
local  attention  to  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
vocational  education. 
5.    The  Press,  radio  and  television  have  given  more 
proportionate  attention  to  vocational  and  career ' 
education  during  the  past  year.    Council  members 
and  staff  have  been  invited  to  contribute,  appear 
and  participate  in  activities  of  the  mass  media 
operating  in  the  State  to  promote  and  publicize 

the  programs,  activities  and  direction  of 
education. 

The  promising  growth  in  acceptance  of  the  Advisory 
Council,,  its  activities  and  its  recommendations,  during 
the  past  year,  holds  promise  for  even  more  satisfactory 
involvement  and  communications  in  the  future,  particularly 
in  regard  to  continuing  concerns. 

J 
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V.      CONTINUING  CONCERNS 


A  particular  concern  of  the.  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  is  its  inability  to  secure  con- 
sideration, commitment  and  action  upon  vital  linkages 
necessary  to  bring  people  and  education,  people  and 
employment,  and  education  and  employment  together  in' a 
viable  force. 

Usually,  such  linkages  require  deviations  from 
standard  acceptable  practices,  and  require  further  steps. 
At  such  crucial  points,  progress  slows  or  halts,  for 
example: 

•  educational  services  stop  just  short  of 
placement  in  employment  or  a  combination 
of  further  education  and  employment  or 
expansion  of  cooperative  programs; 
data  collection,  dissemination  and  manage- 
ment activities  stop  just  short  of  identifying 
specific  persons  to  be  served,  by  name,  by 
Social  Security  number,  by  level  of  training, 
by  social  characteristics,  by  economic 
restriction,  so  that  they  prevent  correlation 


and  coordination  with  information  available 
regarding  present  and  projected  employment 
opportunities  and,  equally  important,  they 
frustrate  attempts  to  identify  to  what  extent 
the  underemployed,  the  unemployed  and  the 
indigent  can  be  better  served  by  additional 
or  adjusted  programs  of  education; 
agency  "cooperation  and  coordination"  stop 
just  short  of  relinquishing  autonomy  and 
jurisdiction,  even  when  it  becomes  obvious 
that  another  agency  can  complement  and 
supplement  or  even  replace  existing  activities 
more  effectively  and  efficiently; 
availability  of  educational  services  stop 
just  short  of  bringing  school  to  the  people 
when  it  is  apparent  that,  for  several  reasons, 
people  are  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  come  to 
school ; 

programs  for  persons  with  special  needs  go 
only  so  far  and  so  long  until  they  tend  to 
"interfere"  with  standard,  although  admittedly, 
ineffective  programs. 
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More  specifically,  and  perhaps  more  positively, 
the  Council  seeks  answers  to  such  questions  as: 
•What  is  so  sacred  about  the  "required" 
subjects  and  hours  necessary  for  a 
Delaware  secondary  diploma?    Are  the 
needs  the  same  for  all  individuals? 

Are  specific  classes,  in  fixed  places 
during  established  hours,  days  and 
months  serving  the  needs  of  the  consumer 
or  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
establishment? 

If  vocational  and  career  education  is  the 
number  one  priority  of  education,  why  is  it 
not  among  the  "required"  subjects  for  gradu- 
ation, if  such  must  be?     (In  fact,  why  can't 
it  replace  some  of  them?) 

If  organized  youth  activities  have  an  educa- 
tional purpose  in  leadership  development, 
civic  responsibility,  social  awareness,  and 
vocational  understanding,  and  having  demon- 
strated  their  ability  to  achieve  this,  are 
advertised  as  "integral"  parts  of  the  programs 
of  instruction,  why  are  such  activities  conducted 
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"outside  the  walls"  considered  to  be 
"interruptions  of  the  education  process" 
in  many  schools? 

If  schools  serve  as  placement  agencies  for 
institutions  of  higher  education,  which  they 
do,  and  which  they  should,  why  do  they  not 
serve  as  employment  agencies  as  well  since  a 
majority  of  the  students  will  not  be  placed 
in  higher  education? 

If  vocational  and  career  education  is  a  priority 
in  Delaware  and  the  nation,  why  do  colleges  and 
universities  not  incorporate  into  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  theory  and  practice  that  will 
qualify  educators  to  meet  this  priority? 

Why,  in  fact,  does  not  State  certification  in 
Delaware  require  background  in  vocational  and 
career  education  for  all  teachers,  particularl'^'' 
for  those  with  advanced  placement  on  the  salary 
schedule? 

Are  we  really  "protecting"  the  pocketbook  of  the 

taxpayer  when  we; 

delay  his  investment  in  employment  training 
and  services  and  subsidize  those  we  "could 
not  afford"  to  train? 


ignore  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
reparing  or  replacing  expensive  instruc- 
tional equipment  until  it  becomes 
inoperable,  or  worse,  obsolete,  without 
planning  and  providing  for  this  eventuality 
in  advance? 

continue  educational  programs  that  lead 
neither  to  higher  education,  nor  to  employment 
or  worse,  to  jobs  that  will  not  exist? 
Are  we  realizing  an  acceptable  return  on  our 
investment  in  the  decision-making  process?  Do 
our  decision  makers  decide  or  apply  formulae? 
Do  our  administrators  administrate  or  com- 
miserate?   Do  our  supervisors  supervise  or 
improvise?    Do  our  advisors  advise  or  chastise? 

Could  many  of  our  "professional"  functions  be 
more  efficiently,  effectively  and  competently 
accomplished  by  career  oriented  secretaries, 
para-professionals  and  teacher  aides? 

Can,  in  fact,  more,  relevant  educational  services 
be  delivered  at  the  same  or  lesser  costs? 

What  is  the  "NOW"  purpose  of  public  education? 
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VI.      CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  vocational  education  components  of  career  education 
in  Delaware  have  earned  and  been  awarded  a  focus  during  1971 
that  has  been  unequalled  since  1916  and  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  if  historical  documentation  and  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  to  the  facts  are  to  be  considered. 

These  educational  activities  have  enjoyed  the  attention, 
commitment  and  positive  actions  of  a  genuinely  significant 
percentage  of  the  leaders  of  government,  education,  business 
and  industry  and  the  lay  public  during  the  past  year. 

However,  it  would  indeed  be  inaccurate  to  claim  or 
suggest  that  vocational  education  in  Delaware  is  satis- 
factory or  adequat        It  is  not.     It  would  also  be  an 
injustice  to  award  either  undue  blame  or  credit  to  the 
present  leadership. 

The  present  position  reflects  more  than  a  half-century 
of  dedication,  cooperation  and  effort  in  our  behalf.  To 
use  the  preceding  decade  as  a  bench  mark,  for  instance, 
eliminates  consideration  of  the  contributions  of  many 
leaders,  public-spirited  citizens  and  taxpayers  over  the 
past  half-century  to  our  benefit  in  Delaware.    As  illustra- 
tion, however,  the  year  1961  may  be  significant  in 
reinforcing  our  conclusions. 
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September  11,  1961,  is  a  significant  date  in  the 
history  of  education  in  the  State  of  Delaware.    On  that 
date,  approximately  360  secondary  students  from  Sussex 
County  attended,  for  the  first  time,  a  new  county  voca- 
tional center  in  Georgetown.    The  philosophy  of  the 
school,  its  functional  policies  and  most  of  its  operational 
procedures  were  based  on  the  recommendations  of  a  study 
conducted  by  Paul  Hodgson,  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
for  Vocational  Education  in  Delaware.    While  he  was 
primarily  responsible  for  reducing  an  ambitious  concept 
to  a  workable  plan,  Hodgson  was  definite  in  pointing  out 
that  "these  additional  opportunities  had  been  made 
available  through  the  cooperation  of  many  people:  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the'state  Legisla- 
ture, the  state  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  local 
school  administrators,  guidance  personnel,  teachers, 
students,  parents  and  the  interested  public".    With  the 
assistance  of  these  groups,  Hodgson  was  able  to  recommend 
and  implement  a  plan  that  "would  be  the  most  effective 
method  of  providing  vocational-technical  training  in 
line  with  the  needs  and  within  the  possibility  of 
accomplishment  in  Sussex  County". 
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Shortly  thereafter,  of  course,  Kent  and  New  Castle 
County  were  to  plan  and  implement  services  that  were  "in 
line  with  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  accomplishment" 
in  their  respective  areas. 

Under  the  administration  of  Governor  Charles  Terry 
(1964-1968),  Delaware  Technical  and  Community  College  was 
conceived  and  established,  once  again  with  the  "cooperation 
of  many  individuals  and  groups".    The  success  of  this 
institution  is  testimony  to  their  foresight. 

The  "Educational  Advancement  Act  of  196?"  engineered 
under  the  leadership  of  State  Superintendent,  Richard  P. 
Gousha,  and  involving  such  organizations  as  the  United 
Forces  for  Education  in  Delaware,  in  addition  to  the 
previously  mentioned  private  and  public  support, 
accomplished  "consolidation,  reorganization  and 
integration",  all  of  which  improved,  expanded  and 
extended  opportunities  in  vocational  education. 

The  leadership  has  changed,  the  priorities  have 
been  adjusted,  but  the  progress  has  been  constant. 

To  the  credit  of  those  leaders  who  have  been 
replaced  and  to  those  who  have  replaced  them  they  have 
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not  allowed  personal  o/  political  influence  to  impede 
the  progress    of  vocational  education  toward  its  present 
state  of  maturity. 

If  1961  can  serve  as  a  bench  mark,  so  may  Hm  as  w« 
have  suggested  in  our  introductory  remarks. 

Vocational  education  must  build  upon  its  preferred 
position  in  1971  and  proceed  toward. an  educational 
system  that  is  .in  fact  satisfactory,  adequate  and 
effective  in  meeting  the  career  and  life  aspirations 
and  needs  of  the  citizens  of  Delaware. 

Beyond  this  ambition,  Delaware  has  the  opportunity 
to  lead  the  nation  in  the  design,  implementation  and 
profitability  of  career  education. 

The  Delaw.ire  Advisory  Couj.cil  on  Vocational 
Education  is  anxious  to  be  recorded  in  future  history 
as  one  of  the  major  contributors  to  that  position. 

With  that  purpose  in  mind,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions are  submitted: 

I.    That  the  Governor  of  Delaware  and  the  Cabinet 
Secretaries  continue  to  endorse  and  support 
vocational  and  career  education  in  Delaware; 
that  <?fforts  to  legally  establish  a  Council 
on  Education  be  reinforced  to  include 
representation  at  the  Cabinet  level;  that 
this  Council  be  directed  to  consider  career 
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education  as  the  priority  in  education  in 
Delaware;  that  the  vocational  component  of 
career  education  receive  the  primary  attention 
of  the  Council;  or,  in  the  necessity  of  an 
alternative  to  legislative  action,  the  Governor 
appoint,  by  Executive  Order,  a  State  Council  on 
Career  Education  under  the  auspices  of  the 
career  education  model  proposal.     In  either 
case,  this  Council  should  be  charged  with 
responsibility  and  accountability  for  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  State  Plan  for 
Career  Education  that  extends  from  early  child- 
hood to  retirement.     It  is  further  recommended 
that  this  Council  have  commensurate  authority 
to  require  that  all  organizations  in  the  State 
utilizing  public  funds  for  manpower  training  and 
vocational  education  programs  participate  and 
contribute  to  the  development  of  this  Plan;  that 
the  Plan  include  current,  valid  and  reliable 
data  pertaining  to  employment  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities in  the  community  as  well  as  specific 
identification  of  persons  who  are  unemployed, 
underemployed  and  are  available  for  full-time 
or  part-time  training  or  retraining;  that  the 
Plan  define  levels  of  training  necessary  to  meet 
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the  human  and  employment  needs  of  the  community 
and  that  it  fix  specific  responsibility,  authority, 
and  accountability  upon  specific  institutions, 
organizations  and  individuals  for  establishing  and 
implementing  such  programs;  that  the  Plan  establish 
measurable  short  range  and  long  range  objectives; 
that  it  set  forth  a  definite  plan  of  action  to  meet 
those  objectives  and  that  it  provide  a  definite 
program  of  continuing  evaluation.    All  existing 
State  Plans  for  vocational  education,  manpower 
development,  job  training  and  retrainings  etc.  should 
become  smaller  integral  parts  of  the  State  Plan  for 
Career  Education;  and  that  the  State  Planning  Office 
be  designated  as  the  responsible  agency  to  collect, 
assimilate  and  disseminate  information  to  ail  agencies 
with  responsibilities  and  authorities  within  the 
State  Plan  for  Career  Education. 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
provide  enabling  legislation  and  financial  appropria- 
tion to  support  recommendation  I  and  also: 

a.    to  technically  amend  existing  legisla- 
tion affecting  vocational  education, 
particularly  Sections  1703  and  1706, 
Title  14,  Delaware  Code,  dealing  with 
deduction  factors  to  "regular"  units 
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in  proportion  to  "vocational"  units. 
The  legislation,  in  its  present  form, 
confuses  as  well  as  discourages  the 
attempts  to  implement  vocational  educa- 
tion services.     It  also  creates  the 
necessity  for  arithmetical  exercise 
thereby  adding  expense  to  the  process. 
In  addition,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  the  timetable  for  full  availability 
of  vocational  programs  be  continued  as 
a  priority; 

b.  to  establish  a  constant  factor  for 
operating  vocational  education  programs 
in  area  centers.    Either  an  average  of 
three  times  the  existing  Division  II 
allotments  should  be  accorded  the 
centers;  or  that  the  realistic  costs  of 
such  programs  as  electronics,  refrigera- 
tion, welding,  etc.,  should  be  allowed; 

c.  to  establish  a  program  for  the  systematic 
retirement,  repair  and/or  replacement  of 
worn,  damaged  and  obsolete  instructional 
equipment  in  vocational  education;  and 
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that  the  schedule  not  exceed  ten  (10) 
years  to  be  based  upon  present  market 
value  of  the  existing  inventory; 
d.     to  provide  each  school  district  in  the 
State  with  employment-placement  officers 
at  a  ratio  of  not  less  than  500:1;  that 
this  allowance  be  beyond  present  unit 
appropriations;  and  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  other  agencies  participate 
in  the  planning,  development  and 
implementation  of  this  service. 
III.    That  the  State  Board  of  Education^  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  adjust  existing 
policies  to  permit: 

a.     consideration  of  alternatives  to  the 
present  procedures  and  formulae  for 
construction  of  education  facilities 
in  vocational  education.    Changes  in 
employment  opportunities  and  the  labor 
market  often  necessitate  changes  in 
program  offerings.     Since  facilities 
are,  or  should  be,  erected  to  house 
programs  and  services,  facilities  should 
be  flexible  and  mobile,  if  programs  and 
services  need  to  be  changed  periodically. 
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Certain  programs  are  more  properly 
implemented  on  a  shared-time  basis, 
others  are  more  ef fecti^'^ely  and 


efficiently  operated  on  a  full-time 


basis.    Technological  change,  shifts 
in  population  and  economic  factors 
dictate  adjustments  in  program 
offerings  and,  hence,  facilities. 
Mobile  and  modular  units  should  be 
utilized  to  the  extent  possible  and 
practical; 

b.  fuller  utilization  of  facilities, 
equipment  and  personnel  in  vocational 
education;  that  the  "school  day"  be 
extended  beyond  the  present  limitations; 
that  the  "school  week"  include  weekends; 

and  that  the  "school  year"  have  neither  i 
minimum  nor  maximum  restrictions; 

c.  improved,  expanded  and  extended  benefits  \ 
from  the  educational  services  provided  by 
vocational  youth  organizations;  that  t 
priority  in  funding  be  provided  to  program  I 
proposals  which  include  such  organizations 

as  integral  parts  of  the  instructional  4 

— 

program;  that  budgetary  plans  and  requests  il 
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reflect  more  adequately  the  financial 
need  of  these  programs;  that  super- 
visory staff  be  encouraged  to  develop 
and  implement  additional  services  to 
such  programs;  and  that  commensurate 
consideration  in  terms  of  time,  travel, 
expenses,  secretarial  assistance  and 
performance  evaluation  be  accorded  to 
State  advisors  to  youth  organizations; 
d.    the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  Task  Force  with  the 
specific  assignment  to  evaluate  existing 
services,  plan,  develop  and  implement 
programs  for  persons  with  special  needs, 
particularly  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
handicapped. 

In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  initiate  action  immediately 
to  reevaluate  all  curricular  requirements  in  the 
public  schools  to  determine  the  present  relevancy 
of  required  and  suggested  program  and  subject 
offerings  to  the  existing  needs  of  the  consumers 
and  the  markets  for  their  talents  and  skills. 
Concurrent  with  this  evaluation  should  be  an 
examination  of  certification  requirements  and 
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related  salary  increments  of  professional 


educators  in  Delaware  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  criteria  upon  which  they  were 
originally  established  are  currently  valid. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
itself  should  clearly  define  its  philosophy, 
priorities  and  role  as  a  service  agency  in 
Delaware.    Outcomes  of  an  evaluation  initiated 
in  this  regard  more  than  a  year  ago  are 
presently  vague.     If  the  Department  is  to 
serve  as  an  innovative  force,  a  regulatory 
body,  a  change  agent,  a  coordination  unit, 
a  consulting  agency  or  a  combination  of  any 
or  all  of  these,  the  purpose  and  objectives 
should  be  clearly  communicated  so  that  fair 
judgments  can  be  made.    Too  often,  this 
agency  serves  as  the  whipping  boy  or  the 
driving  force  without  valid  justification. 
As  succinctly  observed  in  an  earlier  attempt 
at  evaluation,  "if  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  is  the  answer  ~  what  was  the 
question?" 
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'IV.    That  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Delaware  serve  as  a  model  for  the  nation  in: 
a.     conducting  an  immediate  reexamination 
and  evaluation  of  admission  policies 
which  discourage  students  at  the 
secondary  level  to  engage  in  occupa- 
tional/vocational pursuits  at  the 
secondary  level  at  the  risk  of  losing 
admission  to  the  "college  of  their 
choice" ; 

b.  conducting  a  similar  evaluation  of 
present  program  offerings  in  professional 
career  education  as  related  to  present 
and  projected  professional  career 
opportunities ; 

c.  conducting  an  objective  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  teacher  education  programs 
to  determine  the  present  relevancy  of 
such  programs  to  the  educational  needs 
of  the  persons  to  be  served; 

^'     implementing  the  recommendations  forth- 
coming from  the  research  suggested  above. 
V.    That  local  school  districts  develop  short, 

middle  and  long  range  plans  for  vocational  and 
career  education  which  include  introductory  and 
exploratory  programs  at  the  elementary  level  of 
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education,  cooperative  and  work-study  programs 
at  the  secondary  level  and  employment  placement 
services  at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary 
level;  that  they  also  develop  and  implement 
plans  to  afford  maximum  use  of  facilities, 
equipment  and  personnel  to  the  communities 
they  serve. 

VI.    That  other  private  and  public  organizations 

avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  and  services 
that  public  education  is  required  to  deliver; 
that  they  make  their  educational  requirements 
known  to  the  leadership  in  government  and 
education;  that  they  participate  actively  in 
developing  the  programs,  services  and  policies 
that  affect  their  operations. 
VII.    That  the  citizens  of  Delaware  continue  to  demand 
performance,  relevancy  and  accountability  from 
their  system  of  public  education.     In  the  final 
analysis,  they  are  primarily  responsible  for  all 
it  does  or  fails  to  do. 
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STATE  OF 


DELAWARE 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

SPECIALIZING  IN  HIRE  EDUCATION 
BOX  897   DOVER  19901 
'30a)  678-4738 


EVALUATION  1971 


The  Delaware  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  wishes  to  recognize  certain  corrections 
and  qualifications  brought  to  our  attention  after 
this  report  had  been  assembled. 


1.    The  reference  to  the  "Consolidated" 
Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS)  on 
page  4  should  be  correctly  titled  as 
the  "Cooperative"  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  (CAMPS). 


2.  The  reference  to  State  Board  actions  on 
page  32,  2. a.,  regarding  continuing  and 
adult  education,  should  be  further  clarified. 

the  year  of  review,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  transferred  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  Manpower  Development  and 

Training  Act  and  for  programs  in  Licensed  i 
Practical  Nursing  to  Delaware  Technical  and  ? 
Community  College  when  it  was  determined  j 
that  such  programs  could  be  more  effectively  | 
and  efficiently  operated  by  that  agency. 

Many  excellent  adult  programs  continue  * 
under  local  and  state  jurisdiction.  \ 

J 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TSACHrPS;   PROGRAM  EVALUATION 
IDENTIFIERS  -  *NORTH  CAROLINA 

ABSTRACT  -  A  S TATEWIUE  INSTITUTE   TO  PROVIDE 
INS^iRVICE  EDUCATION  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
TE>\CHERS  WORKING  WITH  DISADVANTAGED  STUDcNTS 
WAS  HELD  JUNE  P~<i6t   1970.  THfc   INSTITUTE  WAS 
Dc.SI.GNED  TO  Ht;LP  PUBLIC  HJ.GiLjmOJDLJTrAXHcRS t 
MOSTLY  TEACHERS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
WITH  SOME   IN  GENERAL  EDUCA'^ION  AND  GUIDANCE 
COUNSELING,   IN  UNDERSTANDING  THE 
DI.SADVANTAGEO  STUDENT,  IN  DEVELOPING 
EFFFCTIVe  APPROACHES   FOR  TEACHING  THE 
DISAD.VANTAGEO,  AND  IN  CONSIDtRING  leACHING 
PtSOURCES.  THE  TEACHERS  PARTICIPATED  IN  FIELD 

^j:U.CiXLS.^m  XC).U£S .  J3.E^4G.EU.CXtS_Sj£AUJbl-Q_TliS  

DISADVANTAGED  IN  ADDITION  TO  THEIR  FULL 
^I.SS10J^S..AND  SKALL  GROUP  WORKSHOPS. 
PARTICIPANT  EVALUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
-UlQl.C.AXED.jri<AT^.egOGMil  CONTM  AND  „ 
PRESENTATION  WERE  CONSIDERED  SUCCESSFUL.  THE 
CGMPREHENSI VF  EVALUATION  INSTRUMENT, 
INSTITUTE  PROGRAM,   AND  LIST  OF  PARTICIPANTS 
AR5  APPENDED.  I/IF)  . 
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Becent  national  and  state  priorities  in  Occupational  Education 
have  placed  a  premium  on  educational  programs  to  more  effectively 
meet  the  needs  of  those  students  known  as  the  "disadvantaged." 

Althou^  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  have  dramatically 
increased  during  the  past  year,  few  teachers  have  been  provided  the 
time  or  professional  help  needed  to  adequately  plan  their  programs. 

This  institute  was  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  hi^ 
school  teachers  of  Occupational  Education,  primarily,  to  share  their 
experiences  related  to  the  disadvantaged,  to  receive  gnup  and  indi-^ 
vldual  assistance  from  professional  consultants,  and  to  consider  new 
material  resources. 

Special  recognition  is  due  the  following  persons  for  their 
valuable  service  as  meobers  of  the  planning  committee: 

Dr.  Joseph  Clary,  Secretary  to  N.  C.  Advisoty  Committee  on 

Occupational  Education 
Ihr.  Walter  Cox,  Specialist  in  Introductions  to  Vocations, 

North  Carolina  State  I&iiversity 
Dr.  Joseph  Nerden,  Professor  of  Vocational  and  Technical 

Education,  North  Carolina  State  Uoiversity 
Ihr.  John  Uooten»  Associate  Superintendent,  Lenoir  County 

Schools,  Lenoir,  Iforth  Carolina 
lit.  Nuxham  Warwick,  Chief  Consultant  on  Programs  for  the 

Disadvantaged,  North  Carollmt  Semite  Department  of  Tublic 

Instruction 
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For  the  purpose  of  imptoved  professional  competence  some  eighty 
five  public  school  personnel  participated  In  a  3  week  Institute  designed 
for  teadiers  of  disadvantaged  pupils.    Itost  of  the  group  were  teachers 
of  occupational  education  but  there  were  ten  teadiers  of  general 
education  and  ten  guidance  counselors* 

This  was  a  cooperative  venture  between  the  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  North  Carolina  State  BWverslty. 
lit.  Nuxham  Warwlck»  Chief  Consultant  for  Prograns  for  the  Disadvantaged, 
and  Dr*  T.  R.  Miller,  North  Carolina  State  Otalverslty,  were  In  direct 
charge  of  die  operations.    Ihe  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
financed  the  operations* 

A  planning  committee  representing  tiie  Unlversl^,  the  State 
Department  and  the  public  $diool  system  designed  the  program*  It 
Included  professional  coti3ultants,  teacher  and  administrator  specialists, 
and  representatives  from  State  and  Federal  organisations  Involved  In 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged* 

The  Institute  took  place  at  North  Carolina  State  University  under 
the  direction  of  T*  R*  Hlller,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Education* 
Homing  sessions  were  primarily  for  presentations,  and  small  group 
discussions  accounted  for  the  afternoons*    Ihree,  full'-^d^,  study 
trips  were  conducted*    Ihey  Included  visits  to  Stonewall  Jackson 
Institution  for  first  offenders*  Murdock  Center  for  rehabilitation, 
Dutham  Half-4lay  House,  local  social  services  agencies,  and  a  tour  of 
low  economic  lawl  hotMsine  Ar^M  in  vhirh  Wdko  County  OppoKtuniries» 
Inc.  hftd  programs  of  help* 
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Extneaely  favorable  reactions  were  accorded  the  Institute  by  the 
participants  with  suggestions  for  additional  Institutes. 

Follov«*up  is  expected  to  be  conducted  during  the  coming  year* 
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STATE-WIDE  INSIITDTE 
FOR 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


INTRODUCTIOM 

The  Problem 

This  institute  was  designed  to  provide  Inservice  education  for 
a  group  of  teachers  in  North  Carolina  who  had  for  the  past  year  been 
working  specifically  with  disadvantaged  students »    The  first  priority 
group  to  be  served  was  some  sixty  teachers  of  occupational  education 
who  had  ful]«*time  teaching  assignments  with  disadvantaged  students* 
Also  to  be  considered  was  a  larger  group  of  teachers  having  part  of 
their  teaching  assigmaent  with  the  disadvantaged* 

This  was  die  first  state-wide  Institute  for  teachers  of  t3xe  dis- 
advantaged*   Except  for  a  very  few  workshops  sponsored  by  local  adminiSfr 
trative  units »  teachers  of  occupational  education  had  been  left  to  their 
ovn  resources  to  provide  special  programs  for  the  dlsadvaatagedL  5ec«g-* 
nizing  the  needs  of  these  teachers  >  the  leadership  of  the  Department  ^ 
of  Public  Instruction  sou^t  assistance  from  the  School  of  Education » 
North  Carolina  State  Universltyy  to  design»  develop^  and  conduct  this 
lastitute*  ^ 

t 

Purpose  and  Objectives  \ 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  institute  seemed  clear  from  the  starts  1 
To  ioqprove  the  professional  abilities  of  the  participants  to  work  I 

5 

more  effectively  with  the  disadvantaged*  Thr^e  specific  objectives  j 
were  emphasised:    To  assist  participants  to  identify  and  understand  1 
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better  the  disadvantaged  student;  To  assist  participants  in  developing 
effective  approaches  for  teaching  the  disadvantaged;  To  assist  parti- 
cipants to  assemble  and  develop  effective  teaching  resources. 
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METUODS  AND  PROCEDURES 
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From  the  beginning  this  Institute  was  a  cooperative  venture 
between  the  N.  C.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  School 
of  Education  at  N.  C.  State  University.    Mr.  Nurham  Warwick,  Chief 
Consultant  for  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped  took 
the  leadership  for  the  State  Department,  and  Dr.  T.  R.  Miller  represented 
the  School  of  Education.    It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Warwick  would  lead 
in  identifying  the  participants  to  be  served  and  to  seek  confirmation 
of  a  proposed  budget,  while  Dr.  Miller  would  establish  a  planning 
committee  to  design  and  develop  the  Institute  program  which  would  be 
held  on  the  North  Carolina  State  University  campus. 

Participants 

Invitations  to  attend  the  institute  were  extended  through  local 
administrators  to  all  teachers  of  occupational  education  wlio  were  work- 
ing full  time  with  disadvantaged  students.    !^ere  circumstances  dictated » 
teachers  with  part-time  assignments  with  the  disadvantaged  could  be 
substituted. 

The  project  design  called  for  the  following  balance  of  occupational 
education  teachers  and  other  professional  workers  with  the  disadvantaged: 

Teachers  of  Occiq>ational  Education  60 

Teachers  of  General  Education  10 

Guidance  Counselors    .  •  .  •  10 

Representatives  from  VocAtinnAl  H  fAMmi  5 

Bepresentatlves  from  the  Social  Services  5 

TOTAL  90 
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The  rationale  for  including  professionals  other  than  occupational 
education  teachers  was  that  the  problem  of  teaching  the  disadvantaged 
was  complex  and  influenced  greatly  by  the  contributions  of  these 
other  groups.    It  was  considered  important  that  teachers  of  occupa- 
tional education  would  have  this  opportunity  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate more  fully  the  contributions  of  these  other  groups. 

It  was  recognized  that  this  yas  a  reciprocal  process  and  should 
have  similar  effects  upon  those  not  teachers  of  occupational  education. 
It  will  be  noted  later  that  this  "mix"  was  an  important  element  in 
the  success  of  the  institute. 

A  total  of  85  participants  completed  tha  three-week  institute. 
Of  these,  59  were  occupational  education  teachers,  10  teachers  of 
general. education,  14  from  the  field  of  guidance,  and  2  from  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services.    However,  there  were  additional  inputs 
from  both  the  social  services  department  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
as  workers  from  these  groups  made  formal  presentations,  led  smaU 
group  discussions,  and  served  during  the  field  study  days. 

Resources 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  provided  all  funds 
for  the  Institute.    Local  administrative  units  were  reimbursed  fully 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers  attending  the  institute.    In  addition 
teachers  were  reimbursed  for  tcavol  nna  HWne  *»vpenRe9  attendant  to 
the  institute. 

Funds  were  also  available  to  pay  for  consultants*  transportation 
expenses  incurred  in  conducting  field  trips  with  the  participants. 
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salary  of  the  director »  secretarial  help>  and  supplies.    The  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  handled  these  expenses  by  means  of  a  contract 
with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Resources  In  the  sense  of  contributions  to  the  Institute  program 
came  from  four  sources:    the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
personnel »  the  N.  C.  State  University  School  of  Education  and  the 
Departmant  of  Anthropology  and  Sociology t  local  county  school  admlnls* 
tratlve  units  >  the  State  Department  of  Community  Colleges »  Wake 
Opportunities »  Inc.>  Manpower  Development  Corporation  (Chapel  Rill), 
and  the  North  Carolina  Social  Services  agencies  and  selected  county 
services. 

Planning  Committee 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Director  of  the  Institute  was 
to  select  a  planning  committee  which  designed  the  program.    This  com- 
mittee of  five  persons  met  with  the  director  three  times  as  a  group 
and  many  times  in  individual  conferences.    The  items  of  objectives, 
content,  process  and  evaluation  were  some  of  the  more  important  con-* 
siderations.    Decisions  were  made  upon  consultants  needed,  field  trips 
desired,  and  facilities  to  be  used. 

All  of  the  Planning  Committee  became  personally  involved  with 
a  specific  portion  of  the  Institute  program.    Dr.  Clary  and  Mr. 
Warwick  accepted  the  problem  of  arranging  for  the  field  studies 
which  enabled  teachers  to  study  the  Social  Services  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  services  in  action.    Mr.  Walter  Cox  was  primarily  respon* 
slble  for  "perting"  the  development  of  the  Institute  and  also 
developed  a  dramatic  presentation,  "classroom  organization."  In 
addition  he  arranged  for  production  by  Mr.  Ken  Herman  (Community 
College  Specialist)  of  some  video  tapes  of  disadvantaged  students 
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being  taught  In  a  local  school.    Mrs.  Sue  Sutton^  Lenoir  County 
Guidance  Counselor^  who  was  familiar  with  the  local  school  programs » 
presented  the  video  tapes  in  small  group  sessions.    Professor  J.  T. 
Nerden  was  chosen  to  provide  the  keynote  address »  and  Mr.  John 
Wooten  developed  a  presentation  based  on  his  successful  experience 
with  helping  his  teachers  revise  a  curriculum  for  disadvantaged 
students. 

Director* s  Role 

The  Director  of  the  Institute  had  the  duties  of  molding  the 
suggestions  of  the  Planning  Committee  into  the  program  format ,  provide* 
ing  for  evaluation  feedback  to  the  Institute^  arranging  for  facilities » 
completing  the  staff  of  the  constiltants,  and  preparing  the  final  report 
of  the  Institute. 

An  important  part  of  the  Director's  preparation  for  the  Insti- 
tute consisted  of  visits  to  local  schools  to  see  specific  programs 
and  discuss  the  needs  and  interests  of  teachers  engaged  in  teaching 
the  disadvantaged.    Three  specific  aids  to  the  Institute  Program 
which  resulted  from  these  visits  deserve  special  mention.    The  poten- 
tial of  the  curriculum  development  project  established  in  the  Lenoir 
County  Schools  was  revealed  and  included  in  the  Institute  Program. 
Second,  personnel  from  West  Columbus  County  School »  who  had  developed 
special  aid  for  students  with  HoflMAm^loo  io  le.idlne  ^nd  mathematics » 
agreed  to  a  part  in  the  Institute  program.    Flnallyt  a  visit  with 
several  teac^liers  operating  the  J*£.U.T.  program  (Junior  Educational 
Work  Training)  in  the  Durham  City  Schools  Identified  several 
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suppleaentaxy  resourca  pttrsonnel  vho  later  provided  ideas  and  inspira- 
tion for  the  small  $tovp  sessions. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  lead-tlM  for  the  Institute,  a  survey  of 
teacher  needs  and  Interests  was  not  effectively  utilised  in  the  plan- 
ning for  the  institute.    Future  institutes  should  not  suffer  from  this 
same  handiest. 

ProgrSM  Format 

t^a^:    IhG  Planning  Coomlttee  concluded  that  three  weeks  wss 
the  optitmim  time  needed  to  reach  the  objectives  of  the  institute. 
This  much  would  be  needed  to  integrate  the  field  trips  believed  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  realistic  appreciation  and  understanding  of  resouroes 
beyond  the  school.    Further,  it  would  require  considerable  time  for 
the  small  group  work  believed  necessary  to  encourage  ^parttcipante' 
dedslonu  to  make  changes  in  their  teaching  programs. 

Mornings:    In  general,  morning  sessions  were  allotted  for  pre- 
sentations before  the  total  group  of  participants.   Provisions  were 
made  to  Insure  audience  participation  following  each  presentation. 
Nearly  all  presentations  Included  visual  aids  for  variety.  Partici- 
pants were  responsible  for  the  final  tr-  morning  sessions.    One  session 
consisted  of  demonstrations  on  "tesching  the  disadvantaged"  by  each 
of  the  six  small  groups.    The  final  morning  session  involved  "digest" 
reports  by  tvo  representatives  of  each  grotq>. 

Aftemocnst    The  basic  concept  for  the  afternoon  sessions  wss  to 
provide  opportunity  for  the  participants  to  work  in  small  groups  with 
a  variety  of  activities.    For  selected  sessions  (see  program) ,  con- 
sultant** from  the  moming  presentations  rotated  to  the  various  groups 
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for  Indlvliluml  questions*    In  the  case  of  the  morning  presentation 
on  audio*vlsual  materials »  afternoon  groups  experienced  an  intensive 
%ands«on''  session.  Including  production  of  four  overhead  projectiles 
for  their  teaching  program*    Video  tapes  of  classroom  teaching  were 
utilised  in  another  set  of  the  small  gtovp  meetings* 

Field  Studies;    In  the  program  design  three  full  days  were  set 
aside  for  field  studies*    The  objective  was  to  provide  a  more  realls-* 
tic  experience  with  some  of  those  public  agencies  with  responsibilities 
for  disadvantaged  persons  and  which  have  considerable  untapped  poten«- 
tial  for  assisting  teachers  in  meeting  needs  of  their  disadvantaged 
students*    Further,  it. was  recognized  by  these  agencies  that  teacher 
cooperation  had  potential  for  increased  effectiveness  of  the  agency 
with  the  disadvantaged* 

Wake  Opportunities  Incorporated,  a  federal  program  working  directly 
with  disadvantaged  families,  provided  an  overview  of  their  services  and 
conducted  a  walking-tour  of  a  ••blighted"  neighborhood*    Several  of  the 
Wake  Opportunities  Staff  were  involved  in  providing  the  small  groi^ 
tours* 

The  second  field  study  was  arranged  to /reveal  the  programs  under 
the  direction  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services*    Three  separate 
trips  were  established  to  take  about  30  of  the  participants  to  Murdock 
Centert  40  of  the  group  to  Smnewall  Jnrkson  Corxrectional  Institute^ 
and  the  remaining  group  (primarily  guidance  counselors)  to  a  visit 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  facilities  in  Raleigh  and  to  a 
"Sheltered  Workshop"  in  Durham*    Participant  ratings  on  these  trips 
were  extremely  high,  showing  an  average  score  of  3*86,  3.95  and  3*75 
out  of  a  possible  score  of  4* 
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The  third  field  study  established  the  opportunity  for  participants 
to  study  their  local  county  social  agency.    The  State  Social  Services 
Agency  coordinated  this  prograa,  asking  tiie  contacts  with  local  per^ 
sonnel  and  explaining  the  needs  of  the  teachers  •    Arrangements  include<l 
introductions  to  local  workers  and  the  status  of  their  programs  and 
visits  to  recipients  r^f  tiiese  programs.    This  phase  of  the  institute 
received  an  average  rating  of  3.8,  an  extremely  high  score. 

Finale;    The  final  session  of  the  Institute  was  a  luncheon  program 
held  at  the  University  Faculty  Qub.   The  program  included  a  **aqratety 
speaker's  revealed  as  Dr.  Jerome  Helton,  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Group  leaders  and  their  secretaries  as  tiell  as  many  of  the  Instl-- 
tute  consultants  were  introduced.    Engraved  "Certificates  of  Partici*- 
patlon  in  the  Institute"  were  awarded  each  teacher.    Final  evaluation 
reports  were  collected  here,  and  previously  completed  reimbursement 
requests  submitted. 

Analysis:   The  final  day  of  the  Institute  was  allotted  to  the 
participants  to  develop  a  written  report  of  the  Institute  to  be 
delivered  to  their  school  administrators  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Institute.    A  guide  sheet  suggesting  key  items  to  be  Included  was 
furnished  to  each  participant  (see  Appendix  F-4  for  guidesheet). 
The  emphasis  was  placed  on  Implications  of  the  Institute  for  dianging 
teacher  role  and  local  program. 

Library  and  Materials 

Special  library  facilities  were  established  in  the  Itolversity 
library  next  to  Harrelson  Hall  which  housed  the  Institute.    Mrs.  Marie 
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tfoffltt,  ConsulUnt  with  the  State  Departaent  of  Public  Inccructlon, 
provided  ell  of  the  meteriels  end  e  bibliogrephy  for  each  participant* 
The  library  vaa  open  both  d$:/  and  evening  houra  for  use  by  the  parti* 
cipanta* 

A  three*ring  notebook,  with  outside  lettering  pertaining  to  the 
Institute,  vas  fumlahed  each  peraon  at  the  opening  session*    Zt  ccn* 
tained  aeveral  types  of  aaterial  including  the  Inatitute  Prog  am  Schedule, 
as  veil  as  the  1970  state  guide  for  progranui  concerning  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped.  (The  bibliography  of  tuteriala  furnished  to  partldpanta 
nay  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Hr*  Nurham  Uarvlck,  n.  C.  State  Department 
of  Public  InstructionO 

Evaluation  Format 

Since  nearly  forty  percent  of  the  Institute  time  vaa  allotted  to 
small  group  work,  it  vas  considered  Important  to  provide  a  feedback  to 
the  total  group  that  vould  be  as  Immediate  as  feasible,  and  to  provide 
some  written  record  of  the  ideas  and  practices  considered  most  iapor* 
tant  by  the  participants. 

Pally:    The  director  provided  for  a  system  of  daily  evaluations 
vhich  were  accepted  in  principle  by  the  institute  participants,  although 
it  could  have  bfeen  Implemented  more  effectively*    In  general,  each  par-* 
ticipant  had  the  opportunity  to  check  dally  a  list  of  nine  items  on  a 
four  point  scale  (See  Appendix  E-2  f ok  instcuoMn:)!*) .    f^ttnmarlea  vere 
made  and  reported  to  the  group  as  soon  as  possible*    A  more  effective 
collection  of  the  evaluations  could  have  provided  a  more  efficient 
return  of  the  daily  summaries*    Nevertheless,  the  overall  evaluation 
made  at  the  end  of  the  Inatitute  vas  encouraging  for  the  principle 
of  a  dally  evaluation* 
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Weekly:    At  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  third  weeks,  a  sur^ary 
of  the  daily  evaluations  was  given  to  each  participant  •    Of  course 
the  suonary  for  the  third  week  remaiaed  to  be  included  in  the  final 
report  of  the  Institute  (See  Table  T,    Also  Appendix 

At  End  of  Institute:    An  evaluation  instrument  of  considerable 
scope  was  designed  to  secure  an  end-of-conference  evaluation.  Consist- 
ing of  three  pages  of  items»  it  provided  for  participant  evaluation 
on  each  program  item  as  well  as  ratings  for  general  items  of  facilities 
and  personal  comfort  (See  Appendix  £«-6  for  instniment).  Collection 
of  this  instrument  was  excellent*  probably  influenced  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  participants  were  oriented  to  it  two  dBfs  before  the  close 
of  the  Institute.    Howevert  such  an  instrument  should  have  been  devided 
earlier  and  included  in  the  material  presented  ope?:ing  day.  Several 
participants  supported  this  idea  in  their  final  evaluation  comments. 

Mini^Reports?    The  techni^jue  used  in  this  conference  to  encourage 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  tiie  Institute  proceedings  was  called  *Siiini* 
reports."   A  daily  guide  sheet  (Appendix  E-1)  was  provided  for  each 
of  the  six  small  groups  and  included  two  questions  to  be  answered: 
''This  Ue  Believe!''  and  "This  We  Can  Do!"   One^half  hour  was  set  aside 
each  morning  (when  appropriate)  for  each  group  to  present  a  3  to  5 
minute  mini-report  of  their  small  group  discussiou  of  the  eventf^  of 
the  previous  day.    The  written  report  was  then  submitted  to  the  Insti- 
tute secretary  who  provided  multiple  copies  only  for  the  members  of 
the  group  developing  that  report.    Provision  vos  macfe  fur  all  written 
reports  to  be  included  in  the  final  Institute  teportc 

» 
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The  primary  goal  of  the  Institute  Planning  Committee  was  to  so 
design  and  conduct  the  program  that  the  participants  would  improve 
their  effectiveness  in  teaching  the  disadvantaged.   This  was  fully 
realized  as  a  lofty  goal,  not  quickly  reached  and  not  easily  discema- 
ble.    Thusy  it  was  agreed  that  although  provisions  for  daily,  weekly, 
and  final  evalixation  of  the  Institute  would  provide  part  of  the  answers, 
follow«*up  in  the  field  and  evaluation  over  a  period  of  time  was  also 
essential.    It  is  assumed  that  sudi  a  follov-up  and  field  evaluation 
can  be  made'  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Although  the  dally  evaluaticms  included  a  general  measure  of 
teacher  interest,  content  gain,  and  opinion  change,  more  specific  evi- 
dence on  which  one  might  predict  improved  teadier  effectiveness  in 
teaching  the  disadvantaged  can  be  gleaned  from  the  daily  written  reports 
of  small  group  work.    Tliese  reports  were  directed  to  the  statements  of 
(1)  "This  I  BeUeve**  and  (2)  "This  Ue  Can  Do".    The  following  para- 
graphs sumnarize  these  declarations.    Each  statement  is  identified 
with  the  various  small  groups  for  the  interest  of  the  participants. 


THIS  BELIEVE 


THIS  WE  CAN  DO 


Group  I. 


1. 


Disadvantaged  students  need 
to  be  identified;  their  needs 
also. 

Need  knowledge  of  projected 
manpower  requirements. 


1. 


Meet  teacher  needs  through 
this  institute,  school  on 
ooc-fnl  5services»  home  surveys 
of  students,  use  of  student 
records,  help  from  Employment 
Security  Coiunidsion  records, 
community  survey,  involvement 
in  community  activities  and 
clubs. 

Teachers  need  fever   and  smaller 
classes  to  better  meet  indivi- 
dual needs  of  students. 


2. 


2. 
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3.  Ueed  to  knew  consaunity: 
social  stratification,  eco- 
noulc  and  educational 
levels,  practical  struc- 
ture. 

4.  Need  liiq>roved  ability  to 
motivate  students,  other 
teachers,  administrators. 

5.  Need  improved  communications 
and  understanding  of  occupa-* 
tlonal  programs  among  faculty, 
administration,  students, 
community. 

6.  Apparent  unconcern  of  some 
disadvantaged  students  may 
be  a  cover-iq[>  caused  in  part 
by  lack  of  comaunlcation  and 
constant  rejection. 

7*    Fear  of  school  in  some  cases 
result  of  poor  education, 
lack  of  vocabulary,  improper 
clothing,  etc. 

8.  The  disadvantaged  are  disad- 
vantaged; not  stupid. 

9.  Students  feel  more  secure 
vfaen  objectives  of  teaching 
unit  are  clear. 

10.    Ifotlvatlon  is  more  difficult 
with  disadvantaged  students. 


Group  II. 

1.  A  stigma  of  inferiority  does 
surround  Vo.  Ed.  and  must  be 
removed. 

2.  The  term  ''disadvantaged*' 
must  be  clearly  defined. 

3.  Underlying  causes  of  disad- 
vantaged must  be  identified, 
corrected,  eliminated. 

4.  A  need  for  funding  supplies, 
materials^  facilities  does 
exist. 

5.  Grading  system  is  problem. 

6.  Teachers  of  disadvantaged 
need  help  with  ''behavioral 
objectives". 


3.  Involve  parents  more. 

4.  Encourage  more  diversified 
curriculums.'. 

5.  Utilize  more  assembly  programs, 
career  d^s,  P.T.A.,  Publicity, 
Home  Visits,  Advisory  Council, 
Live  Projects. 

6.  llove  patience,  flexibility  in 
deciding  upon  reasons  for  lack 
of  concern  by  parents  and  child. 

7.  Show  concern  throng  actions 
and  expression  as  well  as  words. 

8.  Understand  that  working  parents 
are  harder  to  involve  and  some- 
times' Impatient. 

9.  Define  expected  outcomes  of 

'   unit  prior  to  teaching  unit; 
Involve  students  in  developing 
sid>-ob  jec  tlves . 
10.    Variety  of  approach  essential; 
practical  work  at  student  level 
is  important. 


1.  The  attitude  of  tite  Vo.  teacher 
and  interpretation  of  his  course 
is  critical. 

2.  Use  the  state  reference  on  de- 
finitions. 

3.  Ehcourage  pre-vocatlonal  courses 
Introducing  students  to  job- 
type  choices. 

4.  Develop  system  to  reflect  pro- 
gress of  disadvantaged  student 
without  conflict  with  total 
grading  system. 

5.  Learn  what  ftmds  are  available 
and  spend  It  more  wisely. 

6.  Make  special  efforts  to  show 
your  Interest  to  disadvantaged 
students. 
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7.    Teachers  must  be  prepared  to 

deal  with  value  systems  of  . 

their  students. 
8*    Emotionally  and  mentally 

handicapped  must  be  separated^ 

in  classes »  from  the  disad*-* 

van t aged. 
9.    Disadvantaged  students  need 

behavioral  objectives  unique 

to  their  situations. 

10.  Some  people  live  in  deplorable 
housing  conditions. 

11.  Disadvantaged  students  can 
learn. 

12.  Teacher  attitude  toward  stu- 
dents is  critical. 

13.  Modified  teaching  methods  are 
important. 

14.  Teadiers  must  work  with  values 
as  well  as  ''subject  matter." 


Group  III. 


1.  Some  students  are  omitted 
from  ''disadvantaged  pro^ 
grams 

2.  Slow  learners  should  be 
identified  earlier  -  before 
high  school. 

3.  Better  communication  needed 
with  families  of  the  disad*- 
vantaged. 

4.  Academic  teachers  need  more 
awareness  of  vocational 
teachers* 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


2, 
3, 


Let  the  disadvantaged  learn 
from  the  advantaged. 
Provide  learning  materials 
geared  to  disadvantaged  students' 
needs. 

Use  small  group  instruction; 
small  units  of  instruction. 
Grade  individually;  avoid  over- 
emphasis on  competition. 
Pride  in  individual  achievement 
should  be  encouraged. 
Work  with  community  housing 
groups . 

Accept  student  level  and  go 
from  there. 

Temper  opinions  of  other 
teachers  witli  those  of  your 
own  opinion. 

Respect  the  individual  &  his 
opinions. 

Advance  at  a  slower  pace;  indi- 
vidualize instruction^  adjust 
teacher  terminology  to  fit 
student. 

Realize  a  person's  circumstances 
do  not  necessarily  reflect 
his  values. 


More  careful  study  of  interests 
and  abilities  of  students  when 
identifying  the  disadvantaged. 
Some  method  of  follow-*up  of 
those  who  should  but  do  not 
enroll  for  special  education. 
More  teacher<-student  &  coun- 
selor-^student  conferences. 
More  team-work  between  teachers 
and  social  workers  who  make 
home  visits^  make  P.T.A.  worth- 
while »  have  workshop  for 
parents. 

Attend  Institutes  of  this  kind. 
Have  local  level  Institutes. 
All  vocational  teachers  work 
as  a  team  with  other  teachers. 
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5.  All  currlculums  should  be 
relevant  to  students  needs: 
sometimes  "grouping"  is 
necessary. 

6.  Guidance  Counselors  not 
geared  for  disadvantaged  stu-* 
dents • 

7.  Subjects  relating  to  black 
student^}  not  offered. 

8.  Middle  class  students  have 
best  opportunities  for 
college  loans  &  scholarships. 

9.  "Traditional"  schools  are 
not  geared  to  disadvantaged 
students. 

10.  Despite  all  effortSt  many 
students  will  drop  out  of 
school  at  age  16. 

11.  Too  many  students  are  trained 
for  specific  vocational  jc' 
when  they  no  longer  exist 

Group  IV. 


1.  Teachers  &  administrators 
need  more  understanding  of 
occupational  courses  and  the 
world  of  work. 

2.  Parental  aspirations  for 
their  children  often  unrea-* 
lis tic. 

3.  Homing  co-op  work  experi- 
ences should  be  tried. 

A.    "Working"  students  not  always 
appreciated  by  teachers. 

5.  The  learning  style  of  the 
disadvantaged  is  different  - 
non-verbal. 

6.  Agression  is  natural  ten- 
dency of  many  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

7.  Should  disadvantaged  be  in 
separate  classes?  (No 
clear  cut  answer). 

8.  Goals  and  values  of  disad- 
vantaged may  differ  from 
middle  class. 
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5.  Encourage  more  participation 
of  teachers  in  writing  of 
proposals. 

6.  Counselors  should  take  more 
effort  to  get  loans  for  stu- 
dents • 

7.  All  students  need  saleable 
skills  by  age  16. 

8.  Students  should  be  assisted 
to  find  part-time  work  while 
in  school. 

9.  Returning  drop-outs  need  extra 
counseling. 

10.  Drop-outs  need  to  be  followed- 
up  -  counseled  toward  night 
schooly  etc. 

11.  Periodic  survey  of  local  employ- 
ment needs. 


1.  Inservlce  training  for  faculty 
and  administrators. 

2.  Parents  and  community  more 
involved  in  total  school  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Teachers  work  with  community 
leaders. 

4.  Faculty  seminars t  etc. »  to 
develop  understanding  of  "work" 
values:    physical »  emotional t 
academic. 

5.  Meaningful  activities  needed; 
short  units. 

6.  Understand  the  background  of 
students;  keep  control  with 
patience^  reason^  and  accep- 
table activities. 

7.  >fiddle  class  goals  &  values 
cannot  be  forced — but  they  do 
remain  as  goals.  Teachers 
mtxst  care. 

8.  Flexibility  is  a  key;  immedi- 
ate goals  are  important  to 
these  students. 
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9.    Teacher  must  be  motivated » 
dedicated »  compassionate 
and  have  expertise  to  adapt 
methods  and  content  to 
different  levels  in  classes. 

10.  Grouping  must  ha  flexible 
and  purposeful. 

11.  Find  out  for  what  a  child  Is 
ready;  not  If  he  Is  ready. 

12.  Tests »  course  guides » 
lessons  are  not  rigid. 

13.  Host  administrators  can  be 
sold  on  alloiwlng  his  staff 
to  experiment  with  curricu- 
lum. 

14.  Curriculum  innovations  take 
more  teacher  time  and  funds. 


Group  V. 

1.  Disadvantaged  students  need 
to  be  Identified. 

2.  Know  school  curriculum. 

3.  Heed  more  vocational  coun- 
selors* 

4*    Need  to  know  job  opportuni- 
ties. 

5.  Need  more  understanding  and 
coordination  between  academ- 
ic and  vocational  teachers* 

6.  A  continuing  program  for 
7-12. 

7.  The  disadvantaged  have  a 
language  and  vocabulary 
barrier. 

8.  Ho re  individualized  instruc- 
tion. 

9.  More  motivation  is  needed  to 
encourage  disadvantaged. 

10.  Determine  expected  outcomes 
before  starting  course. 

11.  Understanding  student  is 
key  to  counseling  as  well 
as  effective  teaching. 

12.  More  counselors  trained  in 
Vo  Ed. 

13.  Curriculum  "tracks"  in  high 
school  should  be  intercon- 
nected. 


9.    Must  know  our  students. 

10.  More  "actlorf'  learning  is 
needed.    The  practical  needs 
to  be  emphasized.    A  positive 
self-image  is  needed  by  these 
students. 

11.  Adjustment  to  individual 
differences  is  possible. 

12.  Objectives  should  be  teacher- 
student  planned.    A  wide 
range  of  alternatives  pro- 
jected; some  mandatory^  some 
selective* 

13.  We  must  justify  our  proposals. 

14.  Know  funding  resources.  Use 
state  consultants. 


1.  Check  previous  records >  class- 
room observations >  parent- 
teacher  conferences >  home 
visitation. 

2.  Seek  out  copies  of  academic, 
vocational  and  special  educa-* 
tlon  currlculums. 

3.  Keep  asking  for  counselors. 

4.  llake  community  survey. 

5.  It*s  a  cooperative  planning 
system. 

6.  Make  authorities  aware  of  needs. 

7.  Begin  in  early  school  years. 

8.  Allow  students  to  proceed  at 
own  rate;  use  student  tutors; 
use  programmed  instruction. 

9.  Teacher  relationship  more 
important:    warm,  friendly. 
Help  build  their  self-image. 

10.  List  all  activities  according 
to  priorities  Involved  in 
reaching  an  objective. 

11.  Listen,  develop  awareness  of 
his  sensitivities. 

12.  Encourage  administration  to 
provide  cross-overs  from  vari- 
ous "tracks". 
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Group  VI. 


!•    Knowledge  of  the  dlsadvan* 
taged  is  crucial. 

2.  Student  oriented  *  all 
faculty,  administrators  & 
facilities. 

3.  Curriculum  geared  to  needs 
of  disadvantaged  «-  should 
be  occupationally  oriented. 

4.  Need  for  study  of  disadvan- 
taged. 

5.  Coordination  is  needed  among 
agencies  interested  in  the 
poverty  group. 

6.  Motivation  of  disadvantaged 
is  problem. 

7.  A  disadvantaged  is  one  who 
cannot  succeed  in  a  regular 
program  in  school  without 
special  help. 

8.  tfeny  organizations  attempt 
same  task. 

9.  Many  organizations  have 
opposing  views  about  disad- 
vantaged. 


1.  Utilize  school  records.  Know 
student  Interests  and  apti*- 
tudes*    Know  homes  through 
visits.    Take  positive  approach  - 
"from  where  he  is,  to  where  he 
ought  to  go".    Follow-up  in 
school  and  out-of-school. 

2.  The  teacher  is  key  and  leads 
out. 

3.  Teachers  get  together  for 
planning. 

4.  We  can  do  a  community  study. 

5.  We  can  help  locally. 

6.  Members  of  this  institute  can 
set  examples  locally. 

7.  We  should  stabilize  this  defini- 
tion. 

8.  Coordination  locally  is  our 
role. 

9.  We  should  use  our  state  defini- 
tion.   Educators  deserve  some 
credit  for  past  work  with  the 
disadvantaged. 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Participants  Reactions 

As  previously  mentioned  (Evaluation  Format)  participants  had 
the  opportunity  to  record  their  views  on  a  rather  comprehensive  evalu- 
ation instrument. 

An  overvieif  of  Table  I  supports  the  contention  that  program 
content  and  presentation  vas  considered  successful  by  the  constituents. 
For  each  program  item  on  the  final  evaluation  instniment  an  average 
score  was  computed,  and  the  table  shows  the  score  distributions  by 
weeks.    On  a  four-point  scale,  approximately  98  percent  of  the  three- 
week  composite  were  2.5  (good)  or  higher  (Sub-total  one  and  two).  Nearly 
33  percent  of  tlie  program  items  were  rated  3.5  (very  good)  or  higher 
(Sub-total  one).    Finally,  only  two  program  items  had  an  average 
rating  of  less  than  2.5. 

Table  II  shows  an  evaluation  of  some  of  the  more  general  aspects 
of  the  Institute.    All  Items  received  averaged  ratings  above  the 
"good"  level.    For  all  practical  purposes,  nine  of  the  ten  items 
rated  closer  to  the  "very  good"  classification  than  to  the  lower 
classification  of  "good".    It  seems  evident  that  the  Institute  par- 
ticipants were  very  appreciative  of  the  Institute  "as  a  whole"  since 
this  particular  item  ^^as  rafed  %.77  of  a  puc<9il>li^  A.o  points. 
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Table  I.    Distribution  of  Averaged  Ratings* 
of  Program  Items  on  Final 
Evaluation  Instrument,  June  25,  1970 


Items  of 
1st  Week 
(Percentagel 

Items  of 
2nd  Week 
(Percentage) 

Items  of 
3rd  Week 
(Percentage) 

Composite 
(Percentage) 

Very  Good 
3.75-4.00 

2.8 

25.0 

11.4 

12.2 

3.50-3.74 

17.2 

25.0 

20.5 

20.6 

Sub-Total 

20.0 

50.0 

31.9 

32.8 

Good 

3.00-3.49 

37.1 

35.7 

52.3 

43.0 

O    TQ    <5  Oft 

31.5 

14. 3 

13.5 

19.6 

2.50-2.74 

5.7 

2.3 

2.8 

Sub-Total 

74.3 

50.0 

68.1 

65.4 

Fair 

2.24-2.49 

5.7 

1.9 

2.00-2.23 

Poor 

1.50-1.99 

TOTALS 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*Based  on  Be turns  from  82  Participants. 
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Table  II.    Evaluation  of  General  Iteins  of 
Institute  for  Teachers  of  the  Disadvantaged t 
85  ParticipantSt  N.  C.  State  University^  1970 


ITEIS  AVE.  RATnC 


Chairmanship 

3.86 

Evaluation 

3.85 

notebooks 

3.84 

Institute  as  a  ^Jhole 

3.77 

Objectives 

3.74 

Ileetlng  Individual  Heeds 

3.71 

Coordination  of  Activities 

3.69 

Time  Schedule 

3.66 

DeslQn 

3.48 

Ilaln  Ileetlng  Room 

3.20 

Ubrary                        Facilities  3.18 

3.19 

Small  Group  Rooms 

3.16 

Bating  Scale:    Very  Good  4.0  points 

Good  3.0 

Fair  2.0 

Poor  1.0 
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Suggestions  from  Participants 

On  the  final  evaluation  Instrument,  space  was  provided  for  sug- 
gestions for  Improving  future  Institutes  for  teachers  of  the  disadvan- 
taged.   From  a  suonary  of  this  advice,  the  Director  selected  the 
following  points  as  guides  for  future  programs. 

1.  Spend  less  time  on  background  (objective  1)  and  spend  much 
more  time  on  vhat  to  do  in  the  classroom. 

2.  More  en^jhasls  on  group  demonstrations.    More  planning  for 
the  small  groxxp  discussions. 

3.  Hold  for  administrators.    Hold  institute  for  all  teachers 
In  county  units.  (3) 

4.  I  think  that  some  time  should  be  provided  so  that  participants 
who  work  in  the  same  or  similar  fields  can  meet  In  small 
groups  and  exchange  teaching  techniques  and  Ideas  which  have 
been  successful.    I  also  think  that  more  administrators 
should  attend  so  that  they  might  exchange  ideas  with  teachers 
and  counselors  so  that  we  can  work  better  together  during  the 
school  year,  (3) 

5.  Evaluation  sheets  should  be  put  in  notebooks  and  handed  in 
each  Doming,  dated.  (5) 

6.  Keep  resource  people  from  fields  other  than  education  -  very 
good. 

7.  Encourage  from  the  state  level  that  such  workshops  be  held 
for  all  teachers  in  the  unit. 

8.  Publicize  the  institute  so  that  the  maximum  number  of  people 
will  benefit.  (4) 

9.  I  feel  that  the  institute  in  Itself  was  very  good,  but 
should  be  attempted  again  next  year  with  some  changes . 
Teachers  themselves  can  do  little  toward  major  change  with- 
out the  backing  of  the1«  v»»"<'<pal.    Therefore,  I  su^cest,  the 
Institute  next  year  be  directed  toward  the  principals  and 
superintendents.  (2) 

10.  One  group  who  has  already  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in 
working  with  the  disadvantaged  -  Home  Economics  teachers  - 
did  not  have  someone  on  the  program.  I  believe  this  group 
could  have  added  something  of  real  value. 
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11.  Vhen  It  as  an  institute  meuiber,  was  Involved  in  an  active 
manner,  I  learnr;d  oore.    I  wish  tliere  had  been  more  on  the 
•Tioi?"  or  "methods"  to  use  to  reach  the  disadvantaged  in 
the  classroom.  (3) 

12.  The  institute  has  been  Invaluable  in  making  the  partici- 
pants think.    If  we  were  given  more  infonnati<m  on  ho«;  to 
carry  out  some  of  the  suggestions  that  were  offered,  the 
institute  would  have  been  more  beneficial  to  us.  We 
would  find  it  easier  to  apply  to  our  individual  needs* 

13.  The  small  groups  needed  a  better  understanding  of  what  they 
are  expected  tor.accoiq>lish.    Also  some  groiq>s  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  profit  from  the  experiences  of  the  con- 
sultants* 

14.  Participants  in  the  institute  should  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  how  hard  they  are  willing  to  work  at  tlic  task. 

15.  Add  more  participant  demonstrations. 

16.  A23  more  curriculum  planning. 

17.  Add  more  field  trips. 

18.  Kave  another  institute  nexu  year.  (7) 

19.  Each  participant  should  be  paid  $15  a  diqr  in  full  and  let 
him  take  care  of  his  expenses. 

20.  I  would  lilce  to  see  more  academic  teachers  involved  in  this 
institute  or  the  same  institute  specifically  for  academic 
teachers. 

21.  Ifore  group  activity  such  as  demonstration  sessions  of  June 
24.  (3) 

22.  Plan  a  consultant  for  each  small  group  or  combine  the  groups 
so  that  each  had  a  consultant. 


Free  Coments 

Participants  had  the  opportunity  to  write  ri:c«  comments  on  the 
end-of-conference  evaluation  instruments.  One  negative  coirment  was 
received  in  the  total  of  27  notations.  The  follot/ing  were  selected 
as  most  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  this  report. 
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!•    I  feel  the  conference  was  generally  a  success  in  that  for 
the  taost  part  it  helped  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
the  differences  In  participants  and  allayed  fears  and  mis* 
understandings. 

2.  I  enjoyed  the  session;  I  got  a  lot  of  Inforoatlon  that  vas 
helpful. 

3.  I  only  hope  that  I  can  apply  just  some  of  the  things  that 
I  have  learned  here.    The  opinions  and  Ideas  that  were 
either  confirmed  or  strengthened;  it  has  really  been  helpful 
to  all  I  vould  say. 

4.  Thanks  for  a  chance  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  program.  (4) 

5*    This  Institute  was  well  planned  for  the  time  allotted.  I 
only  wish  more  teachers  could  have  attended.    I  hope  that 
there  will  be  more  of  this  nature  for  the  entire  school 
personnel  in  the  State. 

6.  The  institute  was  much  more  valuable  to  me  than  a  ''renewal 
course"  for  certification  «  because  we  came  for  what  we 
wanted 9  not  knowing  whether  or  not  credit  would  be  given. 

The  format  was  good,  the  content  excellent  -  thought  provoking 
and  conscience  striking.    Dr.  Miller  has  been  most  gracious, 
concerned  and  genuine.    His  patience  with  80  adults  has 
been  tranendous,  and  we  appreciate  his  attitude  very  much. 
Mr.  Warwick  has  done  a  good  job  in  organizing  for  the  pro- 
gram# 

7.  These  numerical  evaluations  are  based  on  content  and  pre«* 
dentation  only.    My  interest  and  what  I  learned  were  not 
taken  into  consideration.    For  the  person  who  is  not  a 
recently  certified  teacher,  it  was  probably  most  valuable. 
However,  having  just  completed  college,  I  was  perhaps  too 
much  "in  the  know''  to  gain  maximum  benefit.    At  times  I 
was  very  bored,  discouraged  with  the  pace  of  things,  and 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  insight  shown  in  the  small  group 
sessions.    Ilie  most  informative  sessions  were  those  concern- 
ing related  services. 

8.  The  conference  showed  excellent  planning  and  timings  I 
CoJld  not  have  done  half  as  well.    Closer  reins  should  be 
kv  f  t  on  sane  participants  to  aAsure  prompt  attendance  or 
jtj^t  to  assure  attendance.    I  would  not  show  movies  of  the 
klrtd  shown  to  my  teachers.    I  feel  their  intelligence 
would  be  insulted  to  say  the  least. 

9.  The  inNt-f  tute  as  a  whole  was  interesting  and  somewhat 
enlic^^  :t  ui^ng  and  iniormative  on  the  part  of  the  field 
trips  given. 
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10.  This  has  been  the  nost  beneficial  course  of  study  that  I 
have  attended.    Do  not  let  it  end  here.    Start  planning 
nov  for  next  year! 

11.  I  felt  ve  had  a  very  good  director  who  kept  things  (events) 
moving.    I  would  like  to  see  teachers  of  special  areas 
used  more  in  coming  institutes. 

12.  Overall  it  has  been  a  good  program »  and  I  have  been  informed 
a  lot  especially  by  after  hour  talks  with  other  teachers 
about  their  classes  and  techniques. 

13.  I  have  been  given  a  fresh  outlook  on  the  vorld  many  of  my 
students  live  In     I  only  hope  that  my  ideas  will  not  diet 
but  that  I  will  give  them  a  chance  to  survive  -  and  more 
than  this  •  grow.    I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  those  res- 
ponsible  for  this  workshop. 

lA.    I  have  gained  much  useful  Information  here  that  I  expect 
to  exercise  upon  returning  to  the  classroom.    I  am  very 
grateful  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  institute 
and  would  be  very  fortunate  to  be  a  part  of  another  such 
conference.    I  believe  it  is  the  beginning  of  something 
great  in  education. 

15.  A  very  helpful  institute. 

16.  An  excellent  effort  on  the  part  of  N.  C.  State  University 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  Planning  Committee  will  plan  for  future 
institutes  that  will  take  us  further  in  planning  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

17.  Thoroughly  enjoyable;  I  hope  that  ve  might  be  offered 
ano\'.her  institute  of  this  type  next  year. 

18.  Overall  •  I  feel  that  the  institute  has  been  excellent  and 
provided  many  needed  answers  to  questions  which  have 
puzzled  all  of  us.    I  feel  that  I  can  much  better  work  with 
the  disadvantaged  student  now  after  being  involved  in  this 
institute.    This  would  be  very  helpful  as  over  50%  of  my 
students  have  been  Identified  as  disadvantaged » 

19.  Good!!!  (2) 

20.  Excellent  Institute  «  so  glad  I  came.    Most  of  the  time  was 
well  spent.   Very  well  planned  and  executed. 
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21.    I  think  on  the  whole  the  institute  was  a  success.  More 

dassroc:!  teachers  should  become  participants  in  institutes 
of  this  type*   This  type  of  program  would  benefit  all 
teachers  and  administrators  in  out  public  schools*  (3) 

?2.    Someone  shiiuld  have  explained  the  rules  of  common  courtesy 
to  the  ^wxxp  -  promptness »  not  talking  when  a  speaker  is 
talking,  etc* 

Voluntary  Reports 

Some  educators  place  considerable  value  cix  voluntary  efforts 
shown  by  students  in  a  learning  situation*    In  thio  institute,  no 
special  reports  were  requested  for  the  field  study  trips  or  the 
'**maxi~evaluations*'  conducted  by  the  participants*    Nevertheless »  tyo 
of  the  six  groups  submitted  written  summaries  of  the  viewpoints  they 
expressed  orally  on  the  final  morning  of  the  institute  (Se#^  Sample, 
Ai^pendix  E-7)* 

In  addition,  three  groups  submitted  written  reports  of  their 
field  studies  relating  to  local  social  services  (See  Appendix  E«8 
tor  one  sample  report)* 

Finally,  tvo  groups  submitted  voluntary  reports  of  their  field 
studies  related  to  Vocational  Roliabllltation  Services  (S^e  Appendix 
E-9). 
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UrSTITUTE  FOK  TE*\CHERS  OF  TIE  DISADVAOTAGED 
MONDAY  JUKE  G,  l';70 
T.  R.  MILLER,  Cll^iratUI 


8:30    Registration  -  Coffee  Hour  llarrolson  207 

9:30    Welcome  -  Dean  Carl  J.  Dolce,  •« 
School  of  Education,  NCSU 

9:40    Greetinss  -  Dr.  Charles  Law  " 
Director,  Occupational  Education 
N  C  Dop't  Public  Instruction 

9:50    Overview  of  Conference  -  T*  R.  miler 

10:00    Keynote:    "Preparing  the  Disadvantaged  for  " 
for  the  World  of  Work'* 
Dr.  Joseph  Nerden,  professor. 
School  of  Education,  IICGU 

10:40  Break 

11:00    Reactor  Panel  -  Representatives  Cror?  Ccc.  Cd., 

Gen.  Ed.,  Guidance,  7oc.  Rehab., 
and  Social  Serviccc 

Forum  -  Led  by  Panel  Chairman 

12:15  Lunch 

1:30    Focusing  the  Institute  -  T.  R.  Miller  " 

2:00    Small  Groups  Rooms  221 

Teacher  needs  (What)  227 
Teacher  problcus  (How)  23G 

242 
244 
2G1 

4:00  Adjourn 
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GUIDE  SHEET  FOR  SM^\LL  GROUPS 
MONDAY  AFTERIIOOII 
JUNE  G,  IC70 


Group  No. 


Name  of  Chairman 


Name  of  Secretary 


Topic  I   Teacher  Needs 
(Knowledge,  understanding, 
skills,  appreciations) 
(The  'Vhat") 


Topic  II    How  might  teachers  meet 
these  needs? 
(fim,  when,  where,  who) 


S?3 


TUESDAY,  JUl^  Q, 
Chairman  -  T»  I* 


8:30    Mini-Reports.  - 


9:00   The  N.  C.   'rogram  To  Serve 
Special  Needs  Students 

9:30  Forum 

10:00  Break 

10:30    Human  Relations  Team 

12:00  Lunch 

1:15    Small  Group  Work 

2:30  Break 

3:00    Panel  Fotum 


4:00  Adjourn 

*  Meeting  of  Group  Leaders 


Group  Leaders 

Mr.  Warwick 
Mr.  Warwick 

Mr.  Nile  Hunt 


Mr.  Hunt,  and 
Co-workers 


Mr.  Hunt 9  and 
Co-workers- 
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Harrelson  207 


Rooms  221,  227, 
238,  242 
244,  261 


Harrelson  207 


-  Harrelson  261  -  Ilr.  Walter  Cox 
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I^EDNESDAY,  JUNE  10,  1970 
R.  Miller,  Chairman 

8:30    Mini-Reports  Group  Leaders        Harrelson  207 

9:00    Manpov/er  Development  Corp.  llr.  George  B.  Autry  " 

10:15  Break 

10:30    Movie  "In  the  Company  of  Men"  Mr.  Preston  Kennedy  " 

12:30  Lunch 

1:45    Small  Groups  -  The  Behavior  of  the  Disadvantaged    (3)     Rooms  221,227,23J. 

Counseling  the  Disadvantaged  "  242 

The  Out-Reach  Program  "  261 

2:30  Break 

3:00    Small  Groups  (Continued) 
4:00  Adjourn 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  11,  1970 
T.  R.  Miller,  Chairman 

8:30  Mini-Reports  Group  Leaders        Ilarrolson  207 

9:00  Using  Behavioral  Objectives  Dr.  C.C.  Scarborough  " 

9:45  Forum  u  t; 

10:00  Break 

10:30  Using  Directed  Work  Experiences  " 

11:15  Orientation  to  first  Field  Study  Mr.  Ralph  Campbell 

12:00  Lunch 

1:15    Small  Group  Work 

Groups  I,  II,  III  Dr.    Scarborough    Rooms  221,227,22 

Groups  IV,  V,  VI  Group  Leaders  "  242,244,26 

This  We  Believe 
This  We  Can  Do 

2:30  Break 

3:00    Small  Group  Work  or  Library  Study  Group  Leaders 

4:00  Adjoi"^n 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  12,  1970 


8:30    Orientation  i:r.  Ralph  Campbell     Ilarrelson  207 

and  Co-workers 

All  day  Field  Study  to 
Disadvantaged  areas  of  Uako  County 
Arranged  by  Wake  Opportunities 
14r.  Nurham  Warwick  -  Coordinator 
llr.  Ralph  Campbell  -  Director 
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HOITOAY,  JUNE  15,  1970 
T.  R.  Miller,  Chairman 


9:00   Mini-Reports  o£  Field  Study 

9:30   Uhat's  "Special''  for  the  Dis- 
advantaged from  Guidance  and 
Counseling? 

10:15  Break 

10:30    Vo»  Development  -  IThat's  Critical 
for  Teachers  of  the  Disadvantaged? 
(An  interview  by  !•  R.  Miller) 

11:30    Symposium  -  Forum 

12:00  Lunch 

1:15   S^rall  Groups  I,  ll,  m 

(Dr«  Anderson  circulates) 

Small  Groups  IV,  V,  VI 

(Dr*  Scarborough  circulates) 


Gicup  Leaders         Uarrolson  207 


Mrs*  Thelma  Lennon 


ft 


Dr«  Roy  Anderson 
T.  R.  Miller 

Group  Leaders 
Group  Leaders 


2:30  Break 

3:00  Mini- Reports 

3:30  Orientation  for  Tuesday  Field  Studies    Mr*  Warwick 

4:00  Adjourn 


Rooms  221,227, 
238 

Rooms  242,244 
261 


Harrolson  207 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  16,  1970 
Special  Field  Studies 
Coordinator-Mr  •  T7arvick 
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V7EDNESDAY,  JUNE  17,  1970 
!•  R.  Miller,  Chairnuxn 

8:30    Mini-Reports  of  Field  Study  Group  Leaders        Harrclson  207 

9:00   A  New  Approach  to  Curriculum  Plannins     Ilr.  John  Wooten 

Lenoir  Co.  Schools  " 

10:30  Break 

11:00    Curriculum  -  Continued  John  Wooten  " 

12:00  Lunch 

1:15    Small  Group  VTork 
Groups  I,  II,  III 

Dr.  Scarborough  circulates  Group  Leaders        Rooms  221,227,23. 

Groups  IV,  V,  VI 

Dr.  Roy  Anderson  circulates  Group  Leaders        Rooms  242,244,26 

2:30  Break 

3:00    Small  Group  VJork  or  Library 
4:00  Adjourn 

*Note  Early  Schedule  for  Tomorrow,  Thursday,  June  18 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  13,  1970 
T.  R.  miler.  Chairman 


*8:00  Mini-Reports 
8:30    Organizing  the  Classroom 
9:00    Using  Audio  -  Visual  Resources 
9:30  Break 

10:00    Using  Audio  -  Visual  Resources 

11:00   An  Overview  of  Social  Services 
Provided  for  North  Carolinians 


12:15  Lunch 

1:15    Small  Group  Work 
Groups  I,  II,  III 
Ken  Herman,  Consultant 

Groups  IV,  V,  VI 
Walter  Cox,  Consultant 

4:00  Adjourn 


Group  Leaders 
Walter  Cox 
Ken  Herman 


Harrclson  207 


Col.  Clifton  Craig, 
Commissioner, 

State  Dep't  of  Social  Services 


Group  Leaders 
Group  Leaders 
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Rooms  221,  227,2: 
Rooms  242,244,26: 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  19,  1970 

Field  Study  with  Social  ricld  Uorkers 
Nurham  Warwick-Coordinator 


MONDAY,  JUNE  22,  1970 
1.  R.  Miller,  Chairman 

8:30    Mini-Reports  of  Field  Studies  done 
with  Local  Dep't  of  Social  Services 

9:00    Programed  Instruction: 
Theory  &  Practice 

10:00  Break 

10:30  Forum  on  Program  Instruction 

11:15  Conference  Evaluation  Plans 

11:45  Lunch 

1:00    Small  Group  Work 
Groups  I,  II,  III 
Walter  Cox,  Consultant 

Groups  IV,    V,  VI 

Ken  Herman,  Consultant 


Group  Leaders 
Robert  Troxler 


Robert  Troxler 
T.  R.  Miller 


Harrelson  207 


Group  Leaders  Rooms  242,244,26 
Group  Leaders    Rooms  221,227,2? 


4:00  Adjourn 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  23,  1970 
T»  R.  Miller,  Chairman 


8:30    Utilizing  Community  Resources 
9:30  Forum 
10:00  Break 

10:30   Helping  the  Deprived  with 
Arithmetic  and  Reading 

11:30  Forum 
12:00  Lunch 

1:15    Groups  I,  II,  III  with  Dr*  Mayo 

Groups  IV,  V,  VI  with  Mr.  Troxler 

4:00  Adjourn 


Dr.  Selz  Mayo 


Harrelson  207 


ilr.  David  Singleton 
Hrs#  Peacock 
Mrs.  Waddell 


Rooms  221,227,238 
Rooms  242,244,261 
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V7EDNESDAY  ,  JUNE  24,  1970 
T,  R,  Miller,  Chairman 


8:30    Demonstration  Sessions 
Grour^  I,  II,  III 

10:00  Break 

10:30    Demonstration  Sessions 
Groups  IV,  V,  VI 

12:00  Lunch 

1:15    Szsall  Group  Uorlc 
Groups  I,  II,  III 
Robert  Troxler,  Consultant 

Groups  IV,  V,  VI 
Dr«  Selz  Ilayo,  Consultant 

2:30  Break 

3:00  Small  Groups  Continue  or  Library  Study 
4:00  Adjourn 


Group  Leaders        Harrelson  207 


Group  Leaders 


Group  Leaders 


Group  Leaders 


Rooms  221,  227 
230 


Rooms  242,  244, 
238 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  25,  1970 
T.  R,  Miller,  Chairman 


8:30    Maxi- Reports 

Symposium  with  2  representatives 
from  Groups  I,  II,  III 

10:00  Break 

10:30    Symposium  from  Groups  IV,  V,  VI 

12:00    Luncheon  Program 
"^Iystery"  Speaker 
Remarks  -  Dean  Dolce 
Av/arding  of  Certificates  -  Mr,  Warwick 
Reimbursement  Business  -  Mr*  Wan/ick 


Harrelson  207 


C.  State  Faculty  Club 


3:00  Adjourn 
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mSTITUTE 

N  C  State  Dep^t  Public  Instruction 

Itt.  Nurham  0»  Warwick 

Chief  Consultant  of  Disadvantaged  and 

Handicapped 
N  C  State  Dep't  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Mrs*  Marie  Moffltt 

Consultant 9  Program  Services 

N  C  State  Dep't  of  Public  Instruction 

Raleigh,  V.C. 

Mrs*  Barbara  Holland 

Secretary,  Mr.  Nurham  Warwick 

N  C  State  Dep^t  of  Public  Instruction 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Mrs.  Trudy  Wiggins 

Secretary,  Mr.  Nurham  Warwick 

N  C  State  Dep't  of  Public  Instruction 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
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STAFF 

H  C  State  University  School  of  Educatloi 
Dr.  T.  R.  Miller 

Director  of  Institute  for  Teachers  of 

the  Disadvantaged 
IT  C  State  University  School  of  Educatloi 
Raleigh,  K*C. 

lb.  Larry  Johnston 
Assistant  to  Director  of  Institute 
N  C  State  University  School  of  Educatloi 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Mrs.  Martha  Carpenter 
Secretary,  Dr.  T.  R.  Miller 
II  C  State  University  School  of  Educatlo 
Raleigh,  N.C* 


INSTITUTE  PLANNING  COiniTCTEE 


Mr.  John  Woo ten 

Associate  Sup*t  Lenoir  County  Schools 
Kinston,  N.C. 


Mr.,  Nurham  0.  Warwick 

Chief  Consultant  of  Disadvantaged  and 

Handicapped 
N  C  State  Dep't  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Nerden 
Professor  Industrial  and  Technical  Ed. 
N  C  State  University  School  oi  Education 
Raleigh,  N.C* 


Dr.  Joe  Clary 

Executive  Secretary  of  N.  C.  Advisory 

Council  on  Occupational  Education 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Mr.  Walter  Cox 

Instructor  of  Education 

H  C  State  University  School  of  Educatloi 

Raleigh,  N.C. 


Dr.  Tcxton  R.  Miller 

Director  of  Institute  for  Teachers 

of  the  Disadvantaged 
Associate  Professor,  School  of  Educatloi 
II  C  State  University 
Raleigh,  N.C* 
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List  of  Consultants 
(in  order  of  appearance  on  program) 
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Dean  Carl  Dolce 
Dean,  School  of  Education 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  N*C* 

Mr.  Clifton  Belcher 

Assistant  Director,  Program  Operations 
N  C  State  Dep't  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N»C» 

Dr.  Joseph  Nerden 

Professor,  Industrial  and  Technical 

Education 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  N*C» 

Mr#  Nurham  Warwick 

Chief  Consultant,  Disadvantaged  and 

Handicapped 
N  C  State  Dep't  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N*C* 

Mr.  Nile  Hunt 

Administrative  assistant  of  Programed 
Services 

N  C  State  Dep't  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N*C* 

Mr*  Walter  Cox 
Instructor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  N^C* 

Mr.  Jim  Godwin 

Director  of  Programs,  N*  C*  Manpower 

Development  Corp» 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C* 

Dr.  C.  Cayce  Scarborough 
Head,  Department  of  Agriculture  Ed. 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  N*C. 

Mr.  Ralph  Campbell 

Director  Operations,  Wake  Opportunities, 

Inc. 
Raleigh,  N^C* 
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Miss  Oedies  Williams 
Director  of  Youth  Programs 
Wake  Opportunities,  Inc. 
Raleigh,  N^C. 
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Mrs*  Thclnia  Lonnon 

Director  Pupil  Personnel  Services 

H  C  State  Department  Public  Instruction 

Raleigh,  N#C. 

Dr.  Roy  Anderson 

Professor,  Guidance  and  Personnel  Serv. 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  N*C. 

llr.  Frontis  Wilson 

Principal,  Murdoch  Center  for  Rehabi- 
litation. 
Field  Study  Coordinator 
Ilurdbch  Center 
Butner,  lUC. 

llr*  Robert  Langley 

Coordinator  of  field  study  to  Stonewall 
Jackson  Center  for  Juvenile  Correction 
Concord,  N.C* 

llr.  Ilurham  Warwick 

Coordinator  of  Raleigh-Durhan  Field  Stu- 
Field  Study  of  Rehabilitation  Services 

(Raleigh),  and  Sheltered  Workshop 

(Durham) 

Ilr.  John  Wooten 

Associate  Sup't.  Lenoir  County  Schools 
Kinston,  N*C. 

ItTQ.  Sue  Sutton 

Guidance  Director,  Lenoir  Co.  Schools 
Kinston,  N.C. 

lix.  Kenneth  S.  Herman 
Educational  Consultant  of  Instructional 
Iledia 

II  C  State  Dep't  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N*C. 

Ilr.  Jim  Burns 

Public  Relations  Director 

Wake  County  Social  Services  Dep't 

Raleigh,  N.C* 

Mr,  Louis  O'Connc^r 

Jr.  Director  W^^lfave  Programs  Division 
Coordinator  of  F^.^^ld  studies  to  26 

local  Social  Service  Units 
State  Dep't  of  Social  Services 
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Mr*  Robert  Troxler 

Ass^t*  Professor  of  Industrial  and 

Technical  Education 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Dr«  Selz  M^yo 

Professor  and  Head  of  Sociology  and 

Anthropology  Dep^t 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

^b:•  David  Singleton 

Principal,  West  Columbus  High  School 

Cerro  Gordo,  N.C* 


llrs.  Elise  Peacock 
Teacher  Specialist  in  Reading 
West  Columbus  High  School 
Cerro  Gordo,  N.C* 

Ilrs.  Judi  Waddell 
Teacher  Specialist  in  I-Iathematics 
Ueat  Columbus  High  School 
Cerro  Gordo,  N.C. 

liX.  Jerome  Melton 
Asst*  Sup*t  for  Program  Services 
N  C  Dep't  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.C* 
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Mrs«  Blanche  Downing 
English  Teacher 
Aurora  High  School 
809  Van  Norden  Street 
Washington,  N«.C«  27887 

Mr.  Walter  T*  Bailey,  Sr. 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Aurora  High  School 
?.0.  Box  221 
Washington,  N*C#  27839 

Mrs#  Myrtle  Carovan 
Commercial  Teacher 
Panteto-Hlgh  School 
P»0*  Box  128 
Pantego,  N#C.  27860 

Zacharlah  Pierce 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Pantego  High  School 

600  Howell  Street,  Apt.  3 

Greenville,  N.C#  27834 

Mr.  Warren  H#  Simpson 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Washington  High  School 

419  Respass  Street 

Washington,  N.C.  27389 

BERTIE  COUNTY 

Mary  Ann  Gentry 
Home  Economics 
Bertie  Jr.  High  School 
221  McGloh'm  Street 
Ahoskle,  N.C.  27910 

Grover  C.  Holmes 

Introduction  Vocation 

Bertie  Sr.  High  School 

P.O.  Box  443,  205  Hlllcrest  Drive 

Windsor,  N.C.  27983 

C.  E.  Motley 

Agriculture,  Bertie  Sr.  High  School 
P.O.  Box  65 

Powellsville,  N.C.  27967 
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B.  T.  Elliott 
Principal  Coordinator 
W.  Columbus  High  School 
Rt.  1,  Box  295 
Whltevllle,  N.C.  28472 

Arthur  Gray  Collier,  Jr. 
Special  Education 
W.  Columbus  High  School 
Rt.  1 

Bladenboro,  N.C.  28430 

Miss  Lee  Ann  Howard 

English,  West  Columbus  High  School 

416-B  E.  1st  Ave. 

Chadboum,  N.C.  28431 

CUI-IBERIAND  COUNTY 

Alvin  R.  Pierce 
Introduction  Vocation 
J.  S.  Splvey  Jr.  High  School 
1424  Ilurchinson  Road 
Fayettcvllle,  N.C. 

Douglas  Powell 

Agriculture,  Pine  Forest  High  School 
Route  6,  Box  175 
Fayetteville,  N.C. 

CHARLOTTE/?^.CKLENBURG 
Etta  0.  Blakey 

Guidance,  Hawthorne  Jr.  High  School 
3207  Da\mshlre  Ave. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28214 

Miss  Rachel  Davis 
Guidance,  Randolph  High  School 
509  Nelson  Avenue 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28208 

Richard  Wayne  MDrgan 

Introduction  Vocation,  Harding  High  School 
3401  Ifcrodlth  Ave. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28208 

Jerry  H.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Introduction  Vocation,  Myers  Park  High  School 
5692  Vera  Court 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28210 
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CHARLOTTE/MECKLENBURG  (con't) 

Barbara  Funderburk 
Distributive  Education 

Charlotte  High  School 
2401  Jefferson  Davis  Street 
Charlotte 9  N«C« 

Matthew  E.  Wingate 
Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
W,  Charlotte  High  School 
1301  Mulberry  Avenue 
Charlotte,  N.C*  28216 

Mrst  Shirley  M«  Deal 
Cooperative  Office  Occupation 
Caringer  High  School 
Route  3,  Bex  336 
Huntersville,  N«C«  28078 

Blake  F«  Deal,  Jr. 
Distributive  Education 
N.  Mteckleuburg  High  School 
Route  3,  Box  386 
Huntersville,  N*C#  28078 

DURHAJl  CITY 

F.  E.  Souther land 
Cooperative  DE  -  JEXTI 
Helton  Jr.  High  School 
916  MDnisouth  Avenue 
Durham,  N^C.  27701 

H«  Thomas  Tucker 
Cooperative  ri-  JEWT 
Hillside  High  School 
2510  Jarret  Street 
Durham,  U.C. 

Fannie  S.  Pruden 
Cooperative  -DE  -  JEWT 
J#  k.  Vhitted  Jr.  High 
2003  Rowena  Avenue 
Durham,  N^C*  27703 

Claronell  T*  Brown 
Cooperative  «-  DE  --JEWT 
J#  A*  Whitted  JT.  High 
1616  S«  Roxboro  Street 
Durham,  N#C#  27707 

Martha  Johnson 

Guidance,  JJi.  Whitted  Jr^  High 
Whitted  Jr^  High  School 
Durham,  N«C« 
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Randolph  Rooker 
ESEA  -  JEIfT,  Carr  Jr^  High 
1025  Lakeside  Drive,  Route  8 
Durham,  N^C^  27704 

Johnny  D«  Eaton 

Vocational  Director,  Carr  Jr«  High 
P^O.  Box  1524 
Durham,  li.C.  27702 

EDCaSCOIIDE'COlTOY 

Juanita  Barnettc 
Guidance,  Carver  High  School 
609  Atlantic  Avenue 
Rocky  Ifeunt,  ll.C.  27811 

Fred  P«  Debnaro 

Agriculture,  Carver  High  School 
PtO.  Box  92 
Pine tops,  N.C. 

J#  T.  Miller 

Agriculture,  Conetoe  High  School 
Route  1,  Box  524 
Tarboro,  N«C«  27886 

FRANia.111  COUNTY 

Robert  £«  mieless 
Agriculture,  Bunn  High  School 
Route  1,  Box  288 
Louisburg,  N.C# 

WIKSTON'-SALEM/FORSVTH 

Lula  ?.  Hobbs 

Guidance,  Paisley  Jr.  High  School 
1101  Huntingdon  Road 
Winston- Salem,  N#C. 

Gary  T*  Sink 

Vocational  Rehab-Graphics 
Central  Voc.  Rehab  High 
Route  4,  Clemmonsville  Road 
Winston-Salem,  N.C*  27107 

Robert  Dc  Vault 
Guidance,  Parkland  High  School 
2724  London  Lane 
Winston-Salem,  N*C. 

Daniel  R«  t/allace 
T^'ade  Industrial  Education 
Central  Voc.  Rehab  High 
2385  Fairway  Drive 
Winston-Salem,  n.C.  27103 


WINSTOM-^SAtEM/FORSYTH  (con't) 

lUss  Mabel  A«  Nance 
Hone  Economics,  Philo  Jr.  High 
1100  Martin  Street 
Winston-Salcm,  N.C.  27103 

Larry  Spann 
Special  Education 

Dep't.  Voc.  Rehab. 
Plaza  Apt.  105,  Mtoly  Street 
Winston-Salem,  N#C. 

Frederick  Patterson 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Central  Voc.  Rehab  Vr.gh 
2816  Ivy  Avenue 
Winston-Salem,  N#C. 

GASTON  COUKTY 
Lillie  H*  Silcr 

Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
S.  Point  Sr.  High 
205  Dogwood  Lane 
Belmont,  N^C«  28010 

Dwight  Edward  Richard 
Distributive  Education 
S*  Point  Sx*  High 
115       Central  Avenue 
Belmont,  N*C*  28012 

Judy  Gaston 

Guidance,  S.  Point  Sr»  High 
Route  2,  Box  171 
Gastonia,  N«C« 

John  C«  (Jack)  Page 
Guidance,  Ashbrook  High 
800  E.  York  Street 
Belmont,  H.C. 

GRANVILLE  COUNTY 

Phil  Grady 

Agriculture,  S.  Granville  High 
Box  763 

Creedmoor,  N*C« 
GREENE  COUNTY 
John  0.  Grant 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Greene  Central  &  South  Greene 
307  N^  Walters  Street 
LaGrange,  N.C^ •28551 
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rREENE  COUNTY  (con't) 

Arlan  lU  Edxmrds 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Greene  Central 

Box  9,  Route  1 

Walstonburg^  N«C« 

Rayisond  A«  Morris 
Guidance,  Greene  Bd«  of  Ed* 
V.O.  Box  192 
Snow  Hill,  lUC. 

HALIFAX  COUNTY 

Percy  IXqH 

Agricul'xure,  Brawley 
1301  Chestnut  Street 
Scotland  Ileck,  N«C«  27674 

Edward  R«  Roberts 

Agriculture,  J.  A«  Chaloner  High 

Box  255 

Roanoke  Rapids,  N«C«  27G70 
Turner  Battle 

Agriculture,  Ib:Iver  School 
P«0«  Box  546 
Littleton,  H.C. 

James  Rogers 

Agriculture,  T«S«  Inborden  High 
Box  245 

Enfield,  N.C.  27823 
JOmiSTOn  COLTOY 
C«  L«  Fox 

Agriculture,  Selna  Jr«  High 
923  S«  Center  Street 
Mt«  Olive,  n.C. 

Jesse  Lee  Grissom 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Clayton  High  School 

327  N«  Fisher  Street 

Raleigh,  N«C« 

Pauline  S«  Johnson 

Home  Economics,  South  Johnston  High 

Route  2 

Benson,  IhC.  27504 
Luna  Byrd 

Guidance,  South  Johnston  High 
Route  1,  Box  115«*A 
Apex^  IUC« 
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.y^HNSTQN  CQITMTV  (con't) 
John  T*  Massey 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Smithfield-Selma  Hich 
Route  1,  Box  343 
Clayton,  Hf.c. 

Bobby  Ferrcll 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
South  Johnston  High 
Box  404 
Kenly,  n*C* 

ij;noir  county 

John  A*  Smith 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Savannah  High  School 
Kinston,  N»C* 

Hight  Collins 
Distributive  Education 
N.  Lenoir  Hi^h 
506  Greemoead  Drive 
Kinston,  N.C*  28501 

MOHTGO>ERY  COUWrY 

James  F.  Bailey 
Agriculture,  East  Ifontgomery 
Route  1 
Biscoe,  N«C* 

NEW  HAHOVER  COIBTTY 

Annie  McMillan 
Guidance,  Williston  Jr*  High 
605  Airlie  Road 
Wilmington,  U.e. 

PENDER  COUNTY 

Frederick  D»  Johnson,  Jr. 
Txade  and  Industrial  Education 
Topsail  High 
P*0*  Box  543 
Burgaw,  N*C* 

PITT  COUKTY 

Roberta  L.  Brown 
Guidance,  S*  Ayden  High 
222      Barwick  Street 
Ayden,  H.C. 

Eva  Rountree 

Home  Economics,  G.H.  (Jhitfield  High 
V.O.  Box  41 
Grimesland,  N»C* 
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Jane  D«  Davis 

Guidance,  G.R.  Whitfield  High 
2004  Sherwood  Drive 
Grimesland,  tl»C« 

Hubert  K.  LcggetL,  Jr. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Stokes-^Pactolus  High 

t.O.  Box  97 

Stokes,  U.C.  27384 

SALIPSOM  COUMTY 

Perry  F.  Boone 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Ro  seboro^Salemibur  g 
F.O.  Box  747 
Roseboro,  N«C« 

Glenuood  Boone 

liath,  Roseboro-SolexDburg 

Box  545 

Roseboro,  N«C« 

Mathilda  Uest 

Social  Studies,  Roseboro«Salemburg 
Box  240 
Roseboro,  N«C« 

Mary  E*  Spells 

Guidance,  Ros(±oro*SaIemburs 

Box  C5 

Roseboro,  N*C* 
James  E*  Jones 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Hobbton  High 

Newton  Grove,  N»C*  28366 

Willion  lU  Thompson 

Middle  School,  Charles  E*  Perry  School 

Box  G43  Roseboro,  N«C* 

RCWAII  COUNTY 

Paul  G.  Joyce 

Agriculture,  China  Grove  Jr»  High 
Forest  Hill  Trailer  Park 
Route  3 

Lexington,  N»C» 

FTCHMOin)  COUWTY 

R*  E»  Boyctte 
Agriculture,  Ellerbe  High 
901  Fayetteville  Road 
Rockingham,  IUC# 
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WAyg  COUNTY 
Rick  French 

Agriculture,  Gary  High  School 
327  Ridgecrest  Road 
Gary,  N.C. 

€•  L«  Strickland 

Agriculture,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala« 
Q-214  McKinnson  Village 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Halter  Price 

Agriculture,  John  Graham  High 
Route  2,  Box  9 
Littleton,  N.  C.  27850 

Arcelious  M»  Ward 
Agriculture,  Norlina  High 
P«0.  Box  98 
Wise,  N.C.  27594 

V.  £•  Exum 

Trade  and  Industrial  EdMcation 
John  Graham  High  School 
228  Hayley  Street 
Warrenton,  N.C.  2758? 


WAY,?E  GOU;TY 

Miss  Lou  Ellen  Flowers 
Business  Math,  Rosewood  High 
P.O.  Box  174 
Fremont,  II.C. 

Johnnie  C.  Sherrod 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

E.  Wayne  High  School 

Route  2,  Box  418 

Fremont,  N.C. 

Joseph  II.  Hasty 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
S.  Wayac  High 
403  Ilarcia  Drive 
Goldsboro,  N.C.  27530 

Connie  Randolph  Glover 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
407  S.  Johnston  Street 
Mt.  Olive,  N.C.  28365 

Lim^ard  E.  Brown 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

C.  B.  Ay cock 

Route  1,  Box  440 

Pikeville,  N.C.  27863 

Richard  Christian 
Special  Education 

Spec.  Ed.  Rehab.,  Goldsboro  City  Schools 
Box  1C53  •  309  N.  Carolina  Street 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 
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GUIDE  SHEET  FOR  SmiL  GROUPS 


Group  No. 


Name  of  Chairman 


Name  of  Secretary, 


Date 


The  purpose  of  this  Guide  Sheet  is  to  serve  as  a  memo  of  what  the 
participants    of  the  small  groups  feel  arc  accomplishments  of  their  indi- 
vidual meetings  and  field  studies^    These  will  serve  as  "content"  for 
the  Institute  Evaluation  Report ♦    Please  make  the  content  refer  to  at 
least  these  two  headings:    This  We  Believe,  and  This  We  Can  Do 

Thanks  very  much* 


T.  R,  Miller,  Director 


THIS  WE  BELIEVE  I 


THIS  WE  CkU  DGl 
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Using  the  foUowins  rating  scale,  rate  each  of  the  following  i'^o:,\c  on  Loth 
Content  and  Presentation: 


Very  Good 

Good  

Fair  


•Score  of  A 
•Score  of  3 
•Score  of  2 


Poor   

Does  not  apply- 


-Ccoic  of  1 
-Gcoro  of  0 


Item  to  Evaluate 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 
6, 
7. 

9. 

10. 


Orientation  to  Conference 

a.  Welcome  -  Dean  Dolce 

b.  Greetings  -  Clifton  Belcher 

c.  Overview  of  Conference  -  T.  R.  Ililler 

Keynote  address  -  j.  Nerden   


Reactor  Panel  to  Keynote  address 


Small  groups  (Teacher  needs  and  problems,  1st  day) 


The  N.  .C.  Program    to  Serve  Special  Needs  Students-  Waruic|k 

Lecture  on  Human  Relations  -  Nile  Hunt   

Panel  Forum  -  Mr.  Hunt  and  Co-x^orkers 


Manpower  Dev.  Corp.  Lecture  -  Mr.  Godwin 
Movie:    "in  the  Company  of  Men"  _____ 


Manpower  small  groups 

a.  The  behavior  of  the  disadvan;:a-od 

b.  Counseling  the  disadvantaged  ^ 

c.  The  Outreach  Program  _ 


June  11  11. 

12. 
13. 

June  12  14. 
June  15  15. 

16. 

17. 

June  IG  IG. 


Using  Behavioral  Objectives  -  C.  C.  Ccarborough 
Small  group  work  with  C.  C.  Scarborough 


Con- 
tent 


Orientation  to  First  Field  Study  -  iir.  Campbell 
First  Field  Study 


What's  Special  for  the  Disadvantaged  Mrs.  Lennon 

Lecture  and  Interview  -  R.  N.  Anderson   

Small  group  x7ork  with  Mr.  Anderson 


Special  Field  Studies 

Murdock  Center   

Stonev7all  Jackson 


ERLC 


Raleigh  •  Durham  trip 


(rate  only  the  one  you  attendedY 


Prese 
tatic 
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Item  to  Evaluate 


June  17 


19.  Curriculum  Planning  -  John  Wooten  and  Co-workers 

20.  Miss  Williams  -  Video  tapes   


June  IC     21.    Organizing  the  Classroom  •  Walter  Cox 


June  19 
June  22 

June  23 


June  24 


June  25 


ERLC 


22.  Lecture  Denionstration  on  Visual  Resources  -Ken  Herman 

23.  Laboratory  work  -  Ken  Herman  


24.  Laboratory  work  v/ith  Mr.  Cox  and  Ilr.  Gutton  

25.  An  Overview  of  Social  Services  Dep't  Jim  Burns 

26.  Field  Study  in  Home  County  with  Social  Workers 

27.  Programed  Instruction  -  Robert  Troxler  _____ 


Programmed  Instruction  small  groups  lit.  Troxlcr 

28.  Utilizing  Community  Resources  SqIz  IJayo  ^^^^ 

29.  Small  group  x^ork  v;ith  Mr,  Mayo   


30.    Helping  the  Deprived  with  Fundanen;:al£ 
Mr.  Singleton 


Mrs.  Peacock  (Reading)   

Mrs.  Waddell  (Arithmetic) 


31.    Demonstration  Sessions  by  Groups 

Group  I  ^  

Group  11^ 


Group  III 
Group  IV  ^ 
Group  V 


Group  VI 


32.    Maxi  -  Reports  by  Groups 
Group  I 


Group  II  ^ 
Group  Ill- 
Group  IV  ^ 
Group  V  J] 
Group  VI  ^ 


33.    Luncheon  Program 

In  general  this  event 

Mystery  Speaker   

Certificates 


34.    The  Institute  as  a  Whole 


How  appropriate  were  the  objectives? 


How  effective  was  the  design  of  the  program? 
How  satisfactory  were  the  dormitories? 


Con- 
tent 


Presen- 
tation 


S4B 


Evaluation  of  1970  Institute 


Item  to  Evaluate 

Con- 
tent 

Presen- 
tation 

How  satisfactory  x;as  Avd.  207? 

How  satisfactory  wore  the  small  nroup  roo:.;c? 

How  well  did  the  parkins  accomodations  worl;  out? 

Hot;  satisfactory  wore  the  food  facilities; 

How  did  you  like  the  Notebooks? 

Uou  did  you  like  the  time  schedule  (breaks,  lunch,  trips,  c 

How  valuable  were  the  3rd  floor  library  loaterials? 

How  v7oll  did  the  director  of  the  Institute  perform  in: 
Servins  as  chairman  of  sessions? 

tc) 

Meeting  individual  needs  of  participants? 

Coordinatinr,  the  activities? 

Providing  for  evaluation  of  conference? 

.  In  General,  what  needs  to  be  changed  i£  another  institute  were  to'  be  set 
up  for  ne::t  year? 


FREE  COMlEirrC 
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Maxi     Evaluation  Group  IV 
Preparing  the  Disadvantaged  for  the  World  of  Work 
June  8  -  25,  1970 


We  have  come  to  understand; 

That  being  disadvantaged  may  take  any  one  of  several  forms,  but  more 
often  involves  poverty,  cultural  and  educational  deprivation,  or  discri- 
mination due  to  socio-economic  standing,  race  or  cultural  difference. 

That  the  disadvantaged  may  see  much  of  our  educational  process  as  not 
useful  or  suitable  for  them  and  feel  that  the  teachers  and  administrators 
would  rather  not  have  them  in  school. 

That  the  disadvantaged  may  overreact  emotionally  and  behaviorally  to 
a  system  they  think  neglects  them  or  deprives  them. 

That  a  first  step  in  dealing  with  those  outside  the  mainstream  of  our 
social  and  economic  life  is  dealing  with  our  attitudes  and  feelings  toward 
these  people. 

That  we  may  overreact  to  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of  the  disadvantaged 
if  these  seem  to  be  attacks  upon  our  behavior  or  our  motives. 

That  education  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  an  individual  and  personal 
thing  which  can  be  successful  only  if  the  differences  in  aptitudes,  inter- 
ests, values,  and  cultural  patterns  are  understood,  accepted  and  con- 
sidered by  the  educator. 

That  our  present  "requirements"  for  graduation  from  high  school 
probably  are  too  rigid,  not  suitable  for  all  students,  and  cause  drop- 
outs. 

That  curriculum  guides,  syllabi,  and  textbooks  are  not  necessarily 
to  be  followed  rigidly  by  the  teacher  but  nay  be  used  as  resources  In 
adapting  instruction  to  the  students  we  have. 

That  objectives  stated  in  behavioral  terms  and  formulated  by  both 
teacher  and  students  working  together  may  lead  to  better  understanding, 
communication,  and  evaluation,  and  result  in  more  effective  motivation 
and  learning. 

That  the  learning  -  style  of  the  disadvantaged  is  differ.  X  -  not 
as  efficient  and  mostly  a  non-verbal  type;  that  learning  activities  must 
be  pra-.tical  and  concrete,  involving  action  or  doing,  and  with  an  imme- 
diate aoal* 


lERlC 


That  the  disadvantaged,  although  they  have  a  different  life-j;tyle 
and  different  values,  do  want  to  have  access  to  the  economic  and  social 
main-stream,  and  should  learn  some  of  the  values  and  behaviors  which 
will  help  them  in  reaching  this  goal. 

That  teachers  of  all  subjects  need  some  familiarity  with  the  entire 
world  of  work  in  which  their  students  will  be  participants. 

847 
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Implications  -  Thlnns  that  can  be  done^ 

Teachers  and  counselors  can  get  to  know  about  their  students  and  the 
way  they  live  by  learning  about  all  the  neichborhoods  of  their  geographical 
area,  by  visiting  homes,  by  participating  in  coninunity  activities,  and  by 
conferences  with  the  Social  Service  workers • 

Teachers  can  show  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  the  Indiviuual  student 
and  encourage  a  positive  sel£«* image  and  self-confidence  in  each  one  by 
not  criticising  in  the  presence  of  others  and  by  using  commendation  and 
giving  opportunity  for  favorable  recognition. 

Teachers  can  adapt  curriculum  content  and  requirements  to  indivi- 
dual interests,  abilities  and  aptitudes,  using  those  things  which  are 
relevant  and  meaningful  to  Individual  students  and  allowing  and  encour- 
aging student  Initiative  in  planning  goals  and  activities. 

Teachers  can  respect  and  accept  all  types  and  levels  of  learning  and 
achievement  as  being  worthwhile  to  the  learners  and  to  society. 

Teachers  and  counselors  can  be  Impartial  in  their  relationships  with 
all  students,  accepting  and  attempting  to  help  all,  without  special  favor 
to  any.    Counselors  can  remain  separated  from  the  authoritarian,  judgmental 
aspects  of  the  school  organization. 

Teachers  can  show  they  care,  can  sonet lines  serve  as  parent  substitutes, 
and  can  provide  role-models  for  children  to  inspire  and  motivate  then. 
Teachers  can  by  their  courtesy  and  consideration  Inspire  such  behavior 
in  students. 

Teachers  can  emphasize  short-range  objectives  and  goals  and  reward 
their  achievement.    They  can  allow  students  to  begin  where  th-sy  are 
in  sub jr.  t-matter  and  to  achieve  at  their  oxm  rates.    They  can  use  small 
groups  \:ithin  their  classes  to  differentiate  instruction.    They  may  allow 
more  capable  students  to  help  in  individual  instruction. 

Teachers  can  use  a  variety  of  methods  and  materials  and  activities  to 
interest  and  motivate  and  to  promote  individual  learning.    Visual  and 
audlftl  materials  may  be  prepared  or  obtained  and  used  as  needed. 

Teachers  can  prepare,  or  obtain,  programmed  materials  to  be  used  in 
individualizing  instruction  and  lacreasing  pupil  achievement  in  short- 
range  goals  and  needs. 

Teachers  can  set  up  goals  and  behavioral  objectives  and  allow  students 
to  participate  by  selecting  and  suggestinf;  objectives  and  participating 
in  a  wide  range  of  activities  in  achieving  these  objectives. 

Teachers  can  help  the  more  non-verbal  students  learn  by  providing 
practical,  concrete  activities  for  them  to  undertake. 
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Teachers  can  recognize    and  emphasize  the  honor  and  dignity  of  all 
types  of  work  and  encourage  students  to  learn  the  types  of  skills  for 
which  they  h&ve  ability  and  aptitude. 

Teachers  can  teach  .  stur'ents  to  respect  others  and  learn  to  get  along 
with  others  in  the  Uorld  of  Work  by  providing  experience  in  cooperative 
effort  in  school. 

Teachers  can  help  make  students  aware  of  the  benefits  they  will  receive 
in  the  World  of  Work  by  learning  to  work  \;ith  others  and  meeting  the  v;^- 
quirements  of  employers* 

Teachers  can  help  make  other  teachers  and  administrators  aware  of  the 
things  that  can  be  done  to  help  improve  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
a^-^  prepare  them  for  the  World  of  Work* 

As  a  group  we  have  these  suggestions: 

The  daily  evaluation  sheets  could  be  placed  in  the  notebook  or  given 
out  at  the  beginning  of  each  week,  with  one  to  be  turned  in  each  morn?ng 
for  the  previous  day. 

Members  could  get  to  know  each  other  better  if  name  tags  with  the 
area  of  work  and  address  were  worn  fcr  about  two  weeks,  and  each  person 
provided  with  a  list  of  institute  participants,  their  work,  school,  and 
address. 

Consultants  and  speakers  should  have  had  more  definite  information 
as  to  who  we  were,  where  we  came  from  and  what  has  gone  on  earlier  in 
the  institute* 

More  Black  people  could  be  used  as  either  speaker-consultants  or 
in  demonstratf  \g  what  they  have  done  in  the  class-room. 


Our  group  agrees  that  the  field  trips  were  special  high  points  in 
the  Institute,  part5cularily  the  experience  with  the  Social  Service 
Departmr^nts  in  our  oxni  counties. 

We  appreciate  the  leadership  and  hard  work  of  Dr.  T.  R.  Miller  in 
planning  and  supervising  these  experiences  for  us.   We  feel  that  he  haa 
done  an  outstanding  job. 

Our  group  was  fortunate  to  have  able,  dcvc^ed,  and  dc:m-to-earth 
leadership  in  Jack  Page  as  chairman  and  Judy  Gaston  as  secretary  and 
recorder.    Leadership  v;as  shared  by  different  members  as  the  situation 
demoded  and  our  group  developed  a  strong  feeling.    Our  ciembers 

feel  that  there  should  have  been  more  opportunity  to  have  close  contact 
with  and  better  taow  other  timbers  of  the  InstitiJte  in  small  group 
settings.  ^ 


Claranell  Brown,  Durham 
Bob  DeVault,  Winston-Salem 
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Group  II 
Home  Field  Studies  Report 

On  Friday,  June  19th,  the  members  of  Group  2  worked  In  their 
home  counties  with  their  Social  Service  Departments.    In  each  county 
the  Social  Service  staff  was  well  prepared  for  the  day's  work.  As 
an  Introduction  to  the  field  work  an  overview  of  the  social  services 
rendered  by  the  federal,  state  and  county  governments  vas  given. 
Bnphasls  vas  placed  on  the  needs  of  and  services  for  the  particular 
county  Involved.    In  addition  to  this  overview,  the  Influence  of 
public  opinion  and  politics  on  social  service  was  discussed. 

A  large  part  of  the  day  was  spent  In  field  work.    The  members 
of  the  institute  were  assigned  to  case  workers  and  were  taken  to 
mcfet  people  who  are  being  helped  by  the  Social  Service  Department. 
The  conditions  whl'^h  make  social  service  necessary  and  the  ways  in 
which  social  service  meets  these  needs  were  seen  and  explained. 

In  general  summarization,  the  members  of  Group  2  found  the  home 
^     field  studies  to  be  Interesting,  enllght^ing  and  beneficial.  Some 
specific  examples,  of  the  work  done  in  each  county  are  given  below« 

Bertie  County 

The  Social  Service  Department  of  Bertie  County  feels  that 
teachers  can  play  an  important  part  in  making  social  service  wrk 
successful.    Teachers  can  help  by  explaining  and  interpreting  the 
program  to  students  and  their  parents. 

Some  of  the  social  services  provided  for  the  people  of^  Bertie 
County  are: 
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!•  Protective  services 

2.  Birth  control 

3.  Foster  homes 
4*  Food  stamps 


5.  Aid  for  the  blind 

6.  Aid  for  the  aged 

7.  Aid  for  dependent  chU'^ren 


Columbus  County 


The  workers  In  Columbus  County  visited  the  home  of  a  family  that 
Is  not  receiving  money  from  the  local  agency  but  Is  participating 
In  the  food  stamp  program.    The  family  consists  of  a  father  of  ques- 
tionable character*  a  mother  of  questionable  mental  competence,  and 
three  children.    A  fourth  child  died  of  malnutrition  a  fev  years  ago. 
The  house  was  filthy  and  lacked  all  basic  facilities  for  sanitation, 
comfort  and  convenience.    Despite  these  circumstances  the  children 
seemed  alert,  curious  and  eager  to  please.    These  c!  lldren  have 
potential  but  no  support  from  home.    What  kind  of  Influence  will  edu- 
cators have  on  these  children? 

/  - ^     Greene  County 
The  Greene  Cbunty  workers  visited*  homes,  boarding  houses,  and 
rest  homes.    They  saw  situations  ranging  from  relatively  good  to 
extremely  bad.    After  the  field  work,  the  workers  returned  to  the 
Social  Service  office  to  report,  discuss  and  ask  questions  about 
the  day's  work. 
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Group  I 

Groups  I  an<I  II  visited  the  Stonewall  JacUson  School  -  this  school 
IS  termed  the  Correction  and  RehabilicaCion  Center  -  986  acres  -  lit. 
Sloop,  Director. 

• 

This  school  runs  on  a  12  month  basir-  t/ith  a  2  week  vacation.  School 
closed  June  16,  1570  and  will  reopen  July  C,  1970. 

There  are  seven  vocational  courses  offered  including  driver's  edu- 
cation.   This  course  was  offered  in  this  school  first  of  any  of  the 
other  traininc  schools  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Robert  Lan^ley  from  the  State  Dep't  -avo  a  brief  introduction 
of  the  school  -  also  showed  a  film  on  what  is  beinc  done  in  this  school 
and  other  schools  of  this  kind  in  the  State.    The  film  was  narrated  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  ifcGinnis,  Director  of  I-foral  znC  Hclisious  Training,    lie  re- 
gards the  school  as  a  special  school  geared  tw/ard  service  and  specific 
training.    No  matter  wliat,  the  policy  here  is  that  they  never  nivc  tin 
on  a  student.    There  are  no  criminals  by  lav  at  -.his  school.    They  are 
sent  to  the  hone  and  their  community  as  oarly  as  possible.    This  is 
the  first  school  in  the  state  to  receive    acroditation.    Some  of  the 
real  needs  of  this  school  stated  Mr.  ifcGinnis  are  1)  a  research  center, 
2)  a  resource  guidance  program  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 

The  major  areas  of  service  of  the  school  are: 

1)  Behavior  modification 

2)  Education 

3)  Dociciiiary  care 

Studen-s  are  sent  here  2.4  years  behind  the  crade  level  of  the  average 
pupil  because  of  behavior  problems,  such  as,  not  getting  along  at  home, 
missing  so  much  school,  etc.    They  are  hero  not  for  punishment,  but 
for  training.    The  state  administers  to  2200  students  in  this  category. 

This  was  the  first  school  for  deliquent  youth  established  in  1909. 
The  students  range  in  age  from"  12  -  16  (grades  C  -  11).    Some  of  the 
students  finish  high  school  here.    The  School  term  consists  of  2A0  days 
a  year  instead  of  the  130  dyy  terc. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Asst.    Director  of  Stonewall  Jaclcoon  School  also  gave 
a  brief  talk  on  some  of  the  new  things  now  at  the  school  such  as: 

1)  Total  integration 

2)  llei/  Carpenter  shop  and  Carpentry  course 

Mr.  Lewis  also  showed  a  film  about  the  school.    Stonev;alI  Jackson  is 
the  oldest  training  school.    All  of  the  shild's  needs  are  provided 
by  the  school.    The  first  two  weeks  the  boy  goes  through  an  orienta- 
tion program: 

1)  He  is  given  the  proper  housing 

2)  He  goes  to  classes  in  different  subject  areas. 

3)  He  is  given  various  IQ  tests 

After  the  t\io  weelu;  he  is  placed  in  a  grade  according  to  test  scores, 
age,  rehabilitation,  etc.    Besides  the  academic  instruction,  there 
is  a  full  time  guidance  system  here  who  x/oihs  with  the  counselors  and 
academic  teachers. 
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Besides  the  acadonic  instruction,  uhoro  iz  full  time  music  inj-'.'i:^- 
Cioa  here.    There  is  a  full  time  guidance  cys'ccr.:  here  who  works  :;i'ch  :he 
counselors  and  academic  teachers.    The  ctucIon-:s  r.ro  involved  in  vocat- 
ional training  3  or  4  hours  a  day  along  t/iuh  the  academic  training. 
Some  of  the  vocational  courses  are: 

1.  Carpentry 

2.  Shoe  repair 

3.  Baking 

4.  Laundry 

5.  Meat  processing 

6.  Texuile 

7.  Plumbing 
G.  Painting 

9,  Mechanics 

10,  Food  preparation 

There  were  10  boys  to  graduate  in  the  mechanics  courses.    In  addition 
there  are  some  courses  in  farming,  dairy,  etc.    These  courses  are  taught 
and  learned  through  modern,  well  equippesi  laxuts  and  dairies,  etc. 

There  is  a  full  time  physical  educa'jior*  course.    The  extra  •  curricu- 
lar  activities  are: 

1*  baseball 

2,  basketball 

3,  footb::Il 

4,  soccar 

5  •  swinning 

They  are  involved  in  4-H  activities,  camping,  basketball  and  football 
games  off  campus,  and  holidays  offer  all  hinds  of  events,    I^hen  c-n  the 
camping  trips,  they  participate  in  all  hinds  of  events  and  bring  bach  ma 
many  troph^>s.    They  al5c  have  a  very  good  religious  program;  the  boys 
serve  as  vespers.    One  cain  thought  in  every  boy  is  when  he  can  return 
hone  to  his  family  and  friends. 

Answers  to  questions: 

1.  Boys  return  hor?^  after  ho  has  been  conpleteiy  rehabilitated.  There 
is  no  definite  tii:ic  of  stay.    A  boy  stav:*  usually  about  1  year,  a  girl 
about  13  months. 

2.  There  is  no  complete  follow  up  as  to  i;I:;it  happens  to  the  stitoents 
after  leaving  Stonewall  Jackson.    The  follow  up  that  they  do  have  is 
the  one  year  probation  that  the  child  iz  placed  on  after  leaving  the 
school,  this  is  done  through  the  probation  office.    After  this  there 
is  no  contact. 

3.  These  students  so  often  do  not  go  back  ^o  public  school  when  they 
leave  Stonewall  Jackoon  because  of  not  being  received  well  in  the  school, 
or  they  are  put  too  low  in  the  grades.    (Teachers  could  help  these  students 
a  lot  by  taking  these  students  under  their  wings  when  they  return  to 
school  and  giving  them  the  attention  they  need. 

4.  The  students  cannot  stay  at  this  school  any  longer  than  their  ICth 
year  unless  special  permission  is  granted  whore  needed. 
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5.    Each  student  is  treated  according  to  his  behavior  problem.    A  child 
is  complete  a  ward  of  the  state  x^hile  they  are  at  this  school.  Suggestions 
are  welcomed,  requests  are  sometimes  granted  but  no  dictating,  from  the 
parents  is  taken. 

We  were  divided  into  3  groups  and  through  3  very  efficient  guides  were  given 
a  thorough  tour  of  the  campus  and  buildings  and  equipment.    This  was  a 
follow  UP  of  what  wo  had  s^en  on  the  filf.tC, 
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u  E  ::  0  R  A  M  D  U  'I 


To:  Participants  in  the  1970  Institute  for  Teachers 

of  the  Disadvantaged 

From:        T.  R.  !!iller.  Director  of  the  Institute 


IJelcome  Aboard!  T!ie  theme  of  this  three  week  institute  is  "Preparing 
the  liisadvantaged  for  the  World  of  Work/*  We  have  been  given  tremendous  ^ 
cooperation  by  a  host  of  people  to  provide  a  program  xAich  ue  believe  will 
be  both  profitable  and  enjoyable  to  you. 

The  official  program  will  be  ready  for  you  on  June  8th.    The  first 
session  begins  with  P^gistration  and  Coffee  hour,  8:30-9:30,  Konday  morn- 
ing in  2oom  207,  Ilarrelson  Hall  (the  -'Round  Building"  at  IICSU) . 

The  program  includes  a  variety  of  presentations  in  the  morning  sessions 
and  snail  group  work  in  the  afternoons.    Three  all-day  field  trips  are 
included. 

A  temporary  parking  permit  is  enclosed.    Lea'^e  this  on  the  dashboard 
of  your  car    id  the  College  Security  Force  will  honor  it.    A  special  park- 
ing permit  for  the  remainder  of  the  three  weeks  is  available  at  Registra- 
tion. 

Dormitory  rooms,  with  led  linens,  are  available  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration ($11.00  per  week). 

Best  Wishes. 


TRII:pbl 
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MEMORANDUM 


To:  Small  Group  Leaders  of  the  Institute  for  Teachers  of  the  Disadvantacod 
From:    T.  R.  Miller,  Director  of  the  Institute 


Nearly  forty  percent  of  the  time  o.:  :liis  institute  has  been  allotted 
to  opportunities  for  participants  to  vo-l:  in  snail  groups  (of  less  then 
15  people).    Such  arrangements  should  f.u.:.*  ;  ossible  more  interaction  anJ 
more  attention  to  personal  needs  as  teach--:;  strive  to  make  improve.: 
teaching  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

To  facilitate  the  x;ork  of  these  snali  -roups  v;e  will  need  so;..oono 
to  serve  as  Group  Leader  of  each  group.    For  the  first  week  of  the  insti- 
tute, we  will  appoint  six  Group  Leaders  an J  trust  that  each  Group  ^rill 
select  thereafter  their  Group  Leader  for  each  of  the  last  tx^o  x;ee!:s. 

We  ask  th^t  the  Group  Leaders  accept  the  following  responsibilities: 

1.  Appoint,  or  have  elected,  a  person  vho  will  do  a  good  job  as 
Secretdty  of  the  group. 

2.  Provide  for  a  5  minute  oral  presentation  for  each  "mini-report** 
session  as  listed  in  the  prograu. 

3.  See  that  Mr.  Larry  Johnston  receives  a  x;ritten  report  of  each 
days  x;ork  done  by  your  group. 

4.  The  above  xnritten  report  should  have  two  sections  included: 

A.  This  Vc  Believe! 

B.  This  lie  Can  Do  I 
Thank  you. 


TRM/nm.c 
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Instructions:    The  15th  day  of  the  Institute  for  Teachers  of  the  Dis- 
advantaged is  set  aside  for  your  homework  to  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing activities: 

A.  In  general,  you  are  to  make  3  copies  of  written  report,  send- 
ing one  copy  to  T.  R.  Miller,  one  to  your  principal,  and  one 
to  your  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

B.  The  following  outline  should  be  followed: 

1.  Describe  the  program  for  disadvantaged  in  your  school. 

2.  Describe  your  role  in  this  for: 

a.  last  year 

b.  the  coming  year 

3.  Summarize,  by  days  of  the  institute,  the  ideas  and  prac- 
tices that  have  implications  for  the  disadvantaged  in  your 
school. 

4.  Summarize  what  you  feel  your  role  should  be  during  the 
coming  year  in  relation  to  the  disadvantaged. 

C.  This  report  is  due  by  Friday,  July  3,  1970  from  all  participants 
in  the  workshop  whose  schools  will  be  expecting  15  days  of 
salary  reimbursement  through  the  funds  approved  for  th^a 
institute. 


Than':  You, 


T.  R.  Miller,  Director 
1970  Institute  for  Teacherii  of  the 
Disadvantaged 
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DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED— Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  19G4  states:  '*No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance/'  Therefore, 
any  program  or  activity  supported  by  grants  from  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  like  every  program  or  activity  receiving 
financial  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  must  be  operated  in  compliance  with  this  law. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE 
SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20201 


PROGRAM  INSTRUCTION 
RSA-PI-72-18 
March  13,  1972 


TO 


SUBJECT 


PURPOSE 


CONTENT 


STATE  REHABILITATION  AGENCIES  (GENERAL) 
STATE  REHABILITATION  AGENCIES  (BLIND) 

Basic  Assumptions  and  Guidelines  for  Completion  of  Program 
and  Financial  Plan  for  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agencies  for  Fiscal  Years  1973,  1974  and  1978. 

siates'Jh^t       V'  Instruction  is  to  inform  the 

States  that  the  Program  and  Financial  Plan  covering  Fiscal 
Years  1973  through  1978  is  due  May  15,   1972.    iVo  copi'es 
of  the  Program  and  Financial  Plan  are  required,  one  for 
the  Regional  Office  and  one  for  RSA  Central  Office. 

Trl  completing  the  Program  and  Financial  Plan 

are  the  following  attachments: 

1.  Basic  Assumptions,  Program  Goals  and 
Objectives. 

2.  Planned  Performance  for  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

3.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  Appropriation 
Requests,  Fiscal  Year  1973.  ^ 

4.  Federal  Allotments  and  State  Funds  Required  for 
the  Basic  Support  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

5.  Federal  Grants  and  State  Funds  available  for 
the^Basic  Support  Program  for  Fiscal  Year 

^'  J  Allotments  and  Grants  for  Beneficiary 

Rehabilitation  Program  (Trust  Funds)  -  Fiscal 
Year  1973.  nscai 

7.    Summary  of  H.R.  8395. 
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8.    Program  and  Financial  Plan  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Agencies  (Revised  Form  SRS- 
RSA-1),  with  instructions. 

The  revised  Program  and  Financial  Plan  was  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Reports  of  the  Council 
of  State  Administrators  and  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 


INQUIRIES  TO:    Commissioner,  Rehabil itation  Services  Administration 


Commissioner 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration 


Enclosures 
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ATTACHMENT  1 


BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS  PROGRAM  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 
OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 
FISCAL  YEARS  1973  -  1978 


Purpose  and  Background: 

The  Program  and  Financial  Plan  prescribed  by  SRS/RSA  is  a  management  tool 
developed  to  assist  the  States  in  systematically  developing  its  short  and 
long  range  goals  with  manpower  and  funding  resource  requirements  and  to 
proVide  SRS/RSA  with  program  and  financial  data  needed  €o  fulfill  its 
program  planning ,  budgeting  and  evaluation  responsibilities  in  administering 
the  national  program.    The  FFP  was  developed  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  in  concert  with  counterpart  agencies  representing  the  States 
and  Territories. 

All  States  have  had  at  least  3  years  of  experience  with  the  PFP  and  have 
demonstrated  through  their  achievements  and  efforts  the  competency*  to  develop 
long  range  program  planning  goals.    Progress  made  by  the  States  has  been 
commendabie.    Consistent  with  Administration  policy,  SRS/RSA  feels  strongly 
that  Departmental  long-range  program  planning  should  and  must  reflect  input 
from  the  States.    The  States  are  being  afforded  this  opportunity  through  the 
Program  and  Financial  Plan  covering  Fiscal  Years  1973  through  1978. 

DHEW  and  SRS/RSA  Long  Range  Plans  and  Operational  Planning  Systems  emphasize 
the  rehabilitation  of  designated  priority  service  target  populations  as  well 
as  traditional  clientele. 

Goals  and  Assumptions; 

(1)    Long-*Range  Program  Goal; 

The  long-range  goal  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitction  program 
is  to  serve  by  1978,  on  an  annual  basis,  at  least  4,000,000 
handicapped  individuals  (statuses  02-30)  and  of  this  number 
to  rehabilitate  approximately  600,000.    It  is  estimated  that 
the  annual  cost  to  accomplish  this  goal  will  amount  to 
approximately  $1.9  billion  in  Federal-State  funds.  (For 
FY  1973,  see  specific  goals  and  objectives  enumerated  in 
Attachment  #2). 

In  developing  the  PFP,  the  States  should  thoroughly  analyze 
the  implications  of  the  legislation  currently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  and  which  will  have  a  bearing  on  the 
direction  of  the  program.    Special  features  covered  in  most 
of  the  bills  introduced  are  directed  towards  rehabilitation 
of  the  severely  disabled,  low  achieving  deaf  and  blind  and 
for  individuals  suffering  from  end  stage  renal  disease. 
These  features,  are  of  course,  in  addition,  to  that  covered 
in  existing  legislation. 
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The  States  are  encouraged  to  thoroughly  analyze  their  own 
specific  priority  needs  as  well  as  those  of  national  concern, 
and  under  Part  I  of  the  PFP,  list  those  groups  which  will  be 
afforded  added  emphasis  and  attention.    National  priorities 
evolve  from  concerns  and  priorities  established  by  the  States. 

DHEW  and  SRS/RSA  Long  Range  Planning  and  Operational  Planning 
Systems  emphasize  the  rehabilitation  of  designated  priority 
service  target  populations  as  well  as  the  traditional  clients 
making  up  the  various  disability  categories.    Priority  service 
target  groups  for  Fiscal  Years  1973-1978  are:    Disabled  Public 
Assistance  Recipients,  Alcoholics,  Drug  Addicts  and  Disabled 
Public  Offenders. 

(2)  Rinds  Available; 

States  shall  base  their  program  planning  activities  for 
Fiscal  Year  1973  on  the  funds  identified  for  the  Basic  Support 
Program  (Section  2)  and  for  the  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation 
Program  (Trust  Funds)  on  the  attached  tables,  (Attachments  4, 
-^-^,-6).. — In^addition»  you  m^y  assume  that  the  PA-VR  projects 
approved  and  funded  in  Fiscal ^ear  1972  will  be  funded  at  the 
same  level  in  Fiscal  Year  1973.    Furthermore,  the  additional 
$11  million  requested  for  the  Expansion  Program  for  Fiscal 
Year  1973  will  be  made  available  to  the  States  for  projects 
to  serve  and  rehabilitate  greater  numbers  of  public  assistance 
recipients. 

Dollar  limitations  are  not  being  imposed  for  Fiscal  Years 
1974-1978.    The  States  are  to  base  their  estimates  on  attain- 
able goals,  with  due  consideration  given  to  expanded 
capability,  staff,  etc, 

(3)  Coordinated  Program: 

Operational  plans  for  achievement  of  the  Administration's 
goals  require  joint  planning  and  operation  with  public 
assistance  agencies  (including  use  of  social  services;  child 
care  and  income  disregard) ,  maximum  use  of  Medicaid  resources 
for  restorative  health  services  and  the  full  use  of  remedial 
and  vocational  education,  WIN  and  other  related  training  and 
community  resources.    Efforts  must  be  made  to  ascertain  that 
appropriate  services  are  provided  to  the  severely  handicapped^ 
and  in  particular  to  those  referred  from  manpower  programs, 
public  employment  offices.  Social  Security  Administration 
offices,  other  Federal,  State  and  local  offices  and  from  the 
private  sector.    Agencies  should  ascertain  that  services  are 
available  to  any  Civil  employee  of  the  United  States  disabled 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  apply  to  other  persons  and  assume  that  no 
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residence  requirement  will  be  imposed  which  excludes  from 
services  any  individual  who  is  present  in  the  State. 

Particular  attention  should  be  devoted  to  coordination 
between  the  rehabilitation  agency  and  the  agency  (or  agencies) 
ia  the  State  responsible  for  the  program  administered  under 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act. 

(^)    Continuous  Planning  and  Evaluation; 

Jii  the  formulation  of  the  program  and  financial  plan,  it  is 
presumed  that  State  agencies  are  making  full  use  of  staff 
assigned  to  the  continuous  planning  function  as  required  by 
Section  5(a) (13)  of  the  Vocational  RehabilitationjAct, 
Section  401.15  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Regulations  and  for 
which  guidelines  are  provided  by  Chapter  5,  Section  6  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Manual,  Continuing  State  Program 
Planning  and  Evaluation  Studies  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Program,    fiicreasing  emphasis  will  be  placed  on-formal- 
ized procedures  whereby  State  agencies  may  evaluate  their  own 
efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

Narrative  Justifications: 

Narrative  justifications  have  proven  to  be  of  tremendous  value  to  SRS/RSA  in 
establishing  goals  that  are  responsive  to  State's  needs,  in  plotting  trends 
based  on  empirical  data,  in  defining  problems  and  issues,  in  evaluating 
program  plans  and  activities,  and  in  developing  program  plans,  with  resource 
requirements  based  on  significant  data  presented  by  82  State  VR  agencies. 

The  narrative  portion  of  the  PFP  is  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  useful 
portions  of  the  plan  in  establishing  policy  and  in  assisting  management  in 
the  decision  making  process.    It  covers  practically  all  of  the  substantive 
program  elements  of  the  overall  program  and  emphasizes  the  basic  issues  and 
needs  of  each  as  they  exist  today  and  will  be  handled  in  the  future. 

All  of  the  program  elements  listed  in  Part  VI  must  be  addressed.    You  will  note 
that  we  have  added  Research  and  Training.    SRS/RSA  feels  strongly  that  projects 
funded  m  this  area  should  be  directed  towards  enhancing  the  States  program 
effort.    Oral  general  statements  on  this  subject  have  been  received  in  the  past 
and  were  very  useful  to  a  certain  degree.    We  are  now  asking  for  specifics  to 
systematically  justify  need  and  output  results. 

The  narrative  must  be  prepared  in  the  format  prescribed  if  we  are  to  obtain 
uniform  and  comprehensive  data.    The  narrative  should  be  very  useful  to  the 
States  and  SRS/RSA  in  answering  practically  any  type  of  question  asked  on  the 
subject  being  addressed.    We  have  found  the  information  very  useful  in  our 
discussions  with  the  Department,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Congress 
and  the  general  public.    It  should  also  serve  your  needs  in  these  particular 
areas. 
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Operational  Planning  System  -  Fiscal  Year  1973; 


Elements  of  the  ISHEW/SRS  Operational  Planning  System  for  Fiscal  Year  1973 
are  currently  being  developed  and  will  be  provided  the  States  upon  receipt. 

Legislative  Developments: 

Legislation  authorizing  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  expires 
June  30,  1972.    Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  into  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  extend  and  expand  legislative  authority. 

At  present,  it  is  Impossible  to  determine  the  exact  form  in  which  the  final 
legislation  will  emerge.    It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  new  legislation 
will  provide  for  expanded  funding  and  scope  of  program  activities,  possibly 
including  special  mechanisms  for  programs  to  serve  the  severely  disabled,  low 
achieving  blind,  low  achieving  deaf  and  for  end  stage  renal  disease. 

For  your  information,  we  have  attached  a  summary  of  the  major  provisions  of 
H.R.  8393,  ^ich  has  been  acted  on  by  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.    You  should  consider  the  implications  of  this  bill  in  developing  your 
plans.    As  additional  information  becomes  available,  we  will  forward  it  to 
you. 
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ATTACHMENT  3 


RSA  APPROPRIATIONS 
(In  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Appropriation 

Major  Programs  FY  1971  FY  1972  FY  1973 


Federal-State  Basic  Support  Program 

$503.0 

560.0 

610.0 

xnnovacxon  v.^eccxon 

3.2 

Rehabilitation  Services  Projects 

27.6 

54.7 

65.8 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

1.7 

3.1 

Formula  Grants  for  Developmentally  Disabled 

11.2 

21.7 

21.7 

Services  for  Developmentally  Disabled 

23.6 

23.6 

18.5 

Facilities  for  Mentally  Retarded  (UAF) 

4.2 

4.2 

TOTAL 

$570.3 

667.3 

720.2 

Trust  Fund  Program 

'24.7 

30.5 

34.0 

Rehabilitation  Training 

33.1 

27.7 

27.7 

Research,  Demonstration  and 
Training  Centers 

29.3 

32.1 

32.1 
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ATTACHMENT  6 
Page  I  of  2 


Federal  Grants  for  States  Under  the  Beneficiary 
Rehabilitation  Program  for  Fiscal  Years  1971-1972-1973 

State  or  Actual  Estimate  Estimate 

Territory  1971  1972  1973 


Total  $;'4, 731,440  $30,445,150  $34,000,000 

Alabama    627,986  741,701"  801,565 

Alaska    17,501  26,120  26,120 

Arizona    243,377  208,108  296,129 

Arkansas    408,173  459,670  521,011 

California    1,931,556  2,771,248  3,207,205 

Colorado    241,176  250,988  259,731 

Connecticut    283,147  336,187  375,212 

Delaware    61,172  71,035  79,724 

Dist.  of  Col   71,006  103,109  113,913 

Florida    1,000,596  1,137,478  1,290,312 

Georgia    754,677  878,462  987,481 

Guam   ^  5,000  5,313  5,313 

Hawaii    55,999  73,026  84,274 

Idaho    80,335  95,573  111,006 

Illinois    1,108,747  1,319,121  1,456,765 

Indiana    359,888  645,458  731,469 

Iowa  .•   323,608  343,113  386,709 

Kansas    220,093  264,027  292,486 

Kentucky    582,869  675,487  743,457 

Louisiana   517,745  633,594  740,059  ! 

Maine    131,210  154,304  181,102 

Maryland   376,545  468,567  468,755 

Massachusetts    198,000  689,671  767,263  i 

Michigan    1,047,547  1,171,005  1,347,477  ' 

Minnesota    349,962  387,768  430,903  | 

Mississippi    522,000  531,293  544,458  ! 

Missouri    654,456  732,189  829,166  ) 

Montana    114,731  114,731  114,347  | 

Nebraska    120,748  174,164  189,918  I 

Nevada..   120,841  126,469  126,469  j 
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ATTACHMENT  6 
Page  2  of  2 


Federal  Grants  for  States  Under  the  i?-tiflef iclary 
Rehabilitation  Program  for  Fiscal  Years  1971-1.972-1973 


State  or  Actual  Estimate  Estimate 

Territory  1971  1972  1973 


New  Hampshire   74,105  88,960  100 .,226 

New  Jersey   743,176  908,932  ?. ,016,894 

New  Mexico   118,938  135,827  157,730 

New  York   2,339,585  2,636,196  ;2,JB3l,568 

North  Carolina   641,964  965,175  1,074,530 

North  Dakota   131,133  136,855  136,855 

Ohio    1,242,625  1,380,557  1,540^510 

Oklahoma    384,254  472,493  526,051 

Oregon    275,391  307,816  357,749 

Pennsylvania    1,567,391  1,893,175  2,070,110 

Puerto  Rico    100,000  467,684  566,225 

Rhode  Island    124,132  146,824  163,696 

South  Carolina    460,580  547,728  610,608 

South  Dakota    110,711  110,711  110,711 

Tennessee    527,730  722,904  828,278 

Texas    1,239,857  1,416,095  1,609,152 

Utah    86,444  97,564  110,893 

Vermont    60,465  67,757  74,306 

Virginia    612,751  791,471  830,714 

Virgin  Islands    5,000  5,313  5,313 

Washington    417,812  428,292  455,408 

West  Virginia    458,705  542,091  598,809 

Wisconsin    445,577  547,439  619,595 

Wyoming  ,   32,423  38,262  44,270 
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ATTACroiENT  7 

BRIEF  EXPLANATION  OF  ^^REHABILITATION  ACT  OF 
1972^  OF  H.R.  8395  (Committee  Print) 

Amngemeitt  of  Proviaons 

The  bill  is  written  as  a  replacement  of  the  present  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  The  bill  includes  the  entire  Behabilitation  Act  as  it  would  be  after 
amendments  adopted  in  subcommittee.  Existinsr  legislation,  when  repeated  in 
this  bill,  is  in  plain  type.  New  parts  are  in  italics.  The  last  major  rewrite  of  the 
act  took  place  in  1965.  Major  amendments  in  1968  and  this  year  make  it  desirable 
to  write  the  act  in  a  more  logical  manner. 

The  arrangement  of  provisions  follows  this  scheme: 

(1)  The  first  part  of  the  bill,  not  given  a  title  number,  contains  provisions 
that  are  applicable  to  all  titles  of  the  bill.  It  includes  provisions  for  ad- 
vance funding  ana  joint  funding,  and  a  provision  for  submitting  a 
.  consolidated  State  plan. 

(2)  Title  I  contains  the  provisions  having  to  do  with  grants  to  the  States  for 
rehabilitation  services^  including  grants  to  initiate  or  to  expand  services. 

(3)  Title  II  contains  provisions  having  to  do  with  grants  to  States  for  evalu- 
ation of  rehabilitation  potential.  This  title  is  identical  with  section  15 
of  the  present  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

(4)  Title  III  contains  provisions  for  a  new  program  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped. 

(5)  Title  IV  contains  provisioas  of  the  present  act,  and  new  provisions, 
which  state  special  Federal  responsibilities  in  connection  vdth  rehabili- 
tation. The  existing  provisions  ai*e  found  scattered  throughout  the 
present  legislation.  This  title  includes  new  provisions  for: 

(A)  Mortgage  guarantee  for  construction. 

(B)  National  information  and  resource  center. 

(C)  National  centers  for  the  deaf. 

(D)  A  National  Commission  on  Transportation  and  Housing. 

(E)  Centers  for  spinal  cord  injured. 

(F)  Services  for  persons  suffering  from  end  stage  renal  disease. 

<6)  Title  V  contains  expanded  provisions  for  program  evaluation  and  allows 
up  to  $2  million  for  such. 

(7)  Title  VI  contains  the  provisions  needed  for  moving  from  the  present  act 
to  the  new  law  and  provides  for  establishing  an  office  of  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration. 

See(ion*by*SecU<Hi  Explanation 

?€eti(m  1,  page  89 

This  sectiop  contains  the  title  of  the  act  a  brief  statement  of  purpose^  and 
stable  of  contents. 

Section  2,  page  91— PURPOSE 

This  section  contains  a  declaration  of  purpose.  The  present  act  lacks  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  this  kind.  The  statement  is  written  so  as  to  ^ 
relate  generally  to  the  various  programs  provided  for  in  the  bill  ^  r6 

Brief  Explanation  of  ""Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972"*  of        8395  (Committee  Print]| 


Section  3,  page  W— ADVANCED  FUNDING 

This  section  contains  provisions  for  adaanced  funding  to  prevent  a  situation  in  which  a 
program  has  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  continuing  resolutions,  when  an  appropriation  bill  is 
not  passed  by  June  30.  Aflvanced  funding  will  make  possible  better  planning  and  more  ef- 
fective use  of  funds  appropriated.  The  advanced  funding  language  in  the  bill  is  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  manpower  legislation  sent  to  Congress  by  the  administration* 

Sectio7L  4,  page  52— JOINT  FUNDING 

Tlrfs  section  permits  agencies  financed  under  the  act  to  enter  into  joint  funding  relation- 
ships with  other  agencies  receiving  Federal  funds*  In  such  a  project,  one  of  tlie  agencies 
could  be  given  responsibility  for  administering  the  funds  of  all  the  agencies  involved  in 
financing  the  project.  A  single  Federal  share  could  prevail  for  all  the  funds  going  into  the 
project.  This  pi-ovision  will  permit  effective  joint  funding  and  administration  of  progiams. 
The  language  in  the  present  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  having  to  do  with  joint  funding 
has  been  found  to  be  inadequate. 

Secti&tL  5,  page  S2— CONSOLIDATED  STATE  PLAN 

This  section  permits  a  State  to  submit  a  consolidated  State  plan  to  cover  all  or  part  of  the 
titles  of  this  act  and  the  Development  Disabilities  Services  and  Construction  Act  of  1970. 
Since  this  latter  act  is  administered  by  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  and  is 
closely  related  to  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  States,  it  is  felt  that  this  program  should  l>e 
included  among  those  with  respect  to  which  it  is  possible  to  include  in  a  consolidated  plan. 

The  provisions  governing  such  consolidated  plans  are  those  generally  in  effect  for  State 
plans  at  this  time*  A  single  average  Federal  share  for  the  programs  covered  by  the  consoli- 
dated State  plan  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  on  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
Not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  appropriations  for  any  one  program  may  be  transferred  to 
another  program. 

Section  6,  page  S5— DEFINITIONS 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  definitions  in  this  part  of  the  bill  with  the  exception  of  making 
Ameriai  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territeries  a  "State"  regarding  the  Federal  share  under  this 
act  u 
TITLE  1,  PAGE  96,  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

The  provisions  of  this  title  pertain  to  two  grantrin-aid  programs,  the  basic  State-Federal 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  financed  at  the  present  time  under  Section  2,  and  a  new 
oranlAnndd  program  for  i^iitiatton  and  expansion  of  rehabilitation  programs,  which  includes 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Section  4  with  additional  programs  added. 
.  Section  100,  page  Sff— DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

This  section  contains  a  declaration  of  puiTpose.  This  section  is  new,  present  legislation 
having  ho  stitement  of  purpose  of  the  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program, 
Seciion  102,  page  Pff— AUTHORIZATIONS 

This  section  contains  the  authorizations  for  appropriations  for  the  basic  State-Federal 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  and  for  the  new  initiation  and  expansion  program.  Appro- 
priation authority  is  for  3  years,  ending  June  30,  1975.  Authorization  for  basic  progiam: 
$800  million,  $950  million,  $1,100  million  for  expansion:  $50  million,  $60  million,  and  $75 
million. 

Section  102,  page  97— ALLOTMENT  FORMULA 

This  section  contains  the  allotment  formula  for  the  basic  State-Federal  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program.  Allotments  will  continue  to  be  made  based  upon  population  and  per  capita 
income  (allotment  percentage)  squared.  A  minimum  allotment  to  a  State  will  be  $2  million 
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annum  or  %  of  1  percent  but  no  loss  than  3:2  million  (presently  $1  million).  Private  funds 
may  be  used  as  State  funds  to  match  Federal  funds  for  constraction  and  establishment  of 
a  rehabilitation  facility,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary* 

Section  103,  page  jfOO— INITIATION  AND  EXPANSION 

This  section  sets  up  a  program  of  yiinds  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  develoi>ing  and 
carrying  out  special  programs  to  initiate  or  expand  services  to  classes  of  handicapped  in- 
dkndiuils  which  have  uiiiismlly  difficult  problems  in  connection  with  their  rehabilitation  ai\d 
responsibility  for  wliose  treatment,  education,  and  rehabilitation  is  shared  by  the  States  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency  with  other  agencies.  This  section  also  incorporates  the  expansion 
grant  authority  in  section  i  of  the  present  act. 

Funds  will  be  allotted  to  States  on  the  basis  of  population  alone.  States  will  develop 
projects  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  ap- 
proval If  a  State  does  not  use  all  of  its  allotment,  the  unused  part  of  the  allotment  can  be 
reallottcd  to  another  State.  A  90-percent  Federal  share  will  prevail  in  this  program.  Any  one 
project  developed  under  the  program  would  be  limited  to  3  years. 

Section  lOi,  page  iOJ— STATE' PLANS 

This  section  contains  State  jyhtn  provisions  governing  the  State-Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram. There  are  t\vo  principal  changes  fn)m  existing  plan  provisions: 

(1)  Administratioii  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  by  a  local  agency,  under 
State  supervision,  is  permitted.  This  replaces  the  provision  found  in  existing  law 
M'hich  has  not  been  used.  It  would  put  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  in  position 
to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  v/hich  move  toward  local  administratiom 

(2)  The  list  of  Suite  agencies  with  which  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  must 
have  cooperative  arrangements  is  updated  to  include  public  assistance  agencies,  man- 
power agencies,  and  others. 

Section  105,  page  112— DEFINITIONS 

This  section  includes  the  definitions  govcming  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  rehabilitation 
programs.  The  changes  are  ;as  follows : 

(1)  The  definition  of  rehabilitation  sei-vices  is  amended  to  include  "follow  along  and  other 
post-employment  .sei*vices  necessary"  to  assist  handicapped  people  to  maintain  their 
employment.  This  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  some  handicapped  people  must  not  be 
"closed"  when  employed  but  must  be  given  post-employment  ser\'ices  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  The  definition  of  services  also  clarifies  that  an  individual  may  select 
to  have  an  examination  by  an  optometrist  to  detemiine  blindness. 

(2)  The  definition  of  the  handicapped  individual  is  revised  to  reflect  a  less  cumbersome 
criteria  for  service. 

(3)  The  term  "local  agency"  is  defined  to  mean  an  agency  of  a  unit  of  local  government 
(or  combination  of  units). 

TITLE  II,  PAGE  118— EVALUATION  OF  REHABILITATION  POTENTIAL 

This  title  is  the  same  as  section  15  of  the  present  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  "Evalua- 
tion of  Rehabilitation  Potential",  with  one  exception. 

(1)  In  a  State  with  more  than  one  agency  administering  the  vocatiO!ial  rehabilitation 
program,  the  State  may  apportion  its  allotment  between  the  agencies.  This  permits 
participation  in  the  program  by  State  agencies  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
the  blind. 
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Section  200,  page  iiS— DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Section  201,  page  lis— AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  202,  page  IIP— STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

Siciion  20J,  page  120— STATE  PLANS 

Section  20i,  page  12J— DEFINITIONS 

TIT)UE  III,  PAGE  125— COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICES  TO  THE  SEVERELY 

HANDICAPPED 

Section  SOO,  page  1:25— PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  authorize  grants  (supplementary  to  the  basic  program)  to 
assist  in  developing  and  implementing  plans  for  m»2eting  the  current  and  future  needs  of 
severely  handicapped  individuals,  including  the  asscjssment  of  disability  and  rehabilitation 
potential  and  the  training  of  special  personnel  needed.  , 

Section  301,  page  1:25— AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
For  3  years,  $30  million,  $50  million,  and  $80  million. 

Section  302,  page  1:25— ALLOTMENT 

Allotment  based  on  population — minimum  of  $50,000. 

Section  303,  page  125— STATE  PLANS 

Requires  a  State  plan. 
Section  30J^,  page  127— PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Federal  share  to  be  80  percent  (same  as  basic  program). 

Section  305,  page  DEFINITIONS 

In  this  section  "severely  handicapped  individual"  is  defined  to  be  one  who  is  (1)  under 
a  physical  or  mental  disability  so  serious  that  it  limits  substantially  his  ability  to  function 
in  his  family  and  community  as  one  without  such  serious  disability  may  be  expected  to  func- 
tion and  (2)  who,  with  the  assistance  of  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  improve  substantially  his  ability  to  live  independently  and  function 
normally  in  his  family  and  community. 

The  term  "compx-ehensive  rehabilitation  services"  is  defined  to  be  any  appropriate 
vocational  rehabilitation  service  as  defined  in  title  I  of  this  act  and  any  other  service  that 
will  make  a  substantial  contribution  in  helping  the  severely  handicapped  individual  improve 
his  ability  to  live  indenondently  or  the  minimum  of  care  and  function  normally  in  his  family 
and  community.  It  also  mcludes  preventive  and  restorative  sources  which  will  diminish  the 
present  or  prospective  need  of  a  severely  handicapped  individual  for  comprehensive  rehabil- 
itation services. 

Section  306,  page         NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Establishes  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Severely  Handicapped  to  advise  the 
Secretary  and  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress. 

Section  307,  page  150— SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

*  Provides  for  special  projects  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  for  research,  demonstration  and 
training.  Ten  percent  but  not  more  than  $500,000  of  sums  appropriated  under  this  title  may 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  special  projects  for  research,  demonstration  and  training. 

Section  308,  page  J50— NONDUPLICATION 
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TITLE  IV,  PAGE  131— SPECIAL  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 


In  the  present  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  special  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  scattered  throughout  the  legislation.  In  this  title,  all  of  the  Federal  respon- 
sibilities liave  been  brought  together  and  some  additional  responsibilities  included. 

Section  m,  page  ^51— DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

This  section  contains  a  declaration  of  purpose  and  listing  of  programs  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  m,  page  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Tliis  section  contains  authorizations  for  appropriations  for  the  programs  listed  below: 

(a)  Administration  of  act— Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  Construction  and  facility  improvement- 

Fiscal  Year  1973  $35  million 
Fiscal  Year  1974  $45  million 
Fiscal  Year  1975      $55  million 

(c)  Special  Projects  (including  new  careers,  biomedical  engineering  research,  and  inter- 
national research) 

Fiscal  Year  1973  $100  million 
Fiscal  Year  1974  $125  million 
Fiscal  Year  1975      $150  million 

Migrant  program 

Fiscal  Year  1973  and  thereafter      $10  million 

(d)  National  Information  and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handicapped. 

Fiscal  Year  1973  and  thereafter      $750  thousnad 

(e)  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults— such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(f)  Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Deaf  Youths  and  Adults—such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary* 

(g)  National  Commission  on  Transportation  and  Housing  for  the  Handicapped. 

Fiscal  Year  1973  and  for  each  two  succeeding  years      $250  million 

(h)  National  Centers  for  Spinal  Cord  Injured— such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(i)  Services  for  persons  suffering  from  end  stage  renal  disease 

Fiscal  Year  1973  and  for  each  two  succeeding  years      $25  million 

Section  m,  page  J3/,— ADMINISTRATION 

This  section  includes  the  authority  needed  by  the  Secretary  to  administer  the  act.  Only 
two  changes  have  been  made  from  existing  legislation. 

(1)  In  subsccfioJi  (c),  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  is  broadened  to  authorize  him  to 
make  gri^its  as  well  as  to  enter  into  contracts  to  "conduct  research  studios,  investi- 
g;itions,  demonstrations  and  evaluations '  related  to  programs  authorized  by  this 
act.  In  the  new  part,  this  authority  is  broadened  to  include  making  giants  or  con- 
tracts having  to  do  with  architectural  transportation,  and  other  environmental  and 
attitudinal  baiTiers  to  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  individuals,  including  the 
problems  of  the  homebonnd  and-  the  elderly  blind. 
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(2)  Under  subsection  (e)  (1),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance 
in  the  area  of  architectural  barriers  as  well  as  in  other  areas  in  which  he  already 
has  specific  authority  to  any  public  or  private  agency  or  institution. 

Section  m,  page         EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

This  section  incon)orates  section  8  of  the  Vocational  Pvehabilitation  Act  having  to  do  with 
increasing  employment  opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 

Section  m,  page  157— GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  REHABILITATION 

FACILITIES 

This  section  incorporates  without  important  change  section  12  of  the  present  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  having  to  do  with  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Section  LOG,  page  142— MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  insure  any  mortgage  covering  a  new  multipur- 
pose rehabilitation  facility.  Principal  shall  not  exceed  ^250  milhon. 

Section  406,  page  14S— INTEREST  GRANTS 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  annual  interest  grants  in  order  to  reduce 
costs.  Such  grants  n\ay  not  exceed  ?1  million  in  fiscal  year  1974,  $3  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1976- 

Section  m,  page  149— REHABILITATION  FACILITY  IMPROVEMENT 

No  change  from  presept  act  section  13(b)  (I), 
Section  408,  page  iJ4— SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

This  section  includes  the  authority  the  Secretary  cuiTently  has  under  section  4  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  pay  the  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  demonstration,  re- 
search, training,  traineoships  and  projects  for  the  establishment  of  special  facilities  and  serv- 
ices which,  in  his  judgment,  hold  promise  of  making  a  substantial  contnbution  to  the  solution 
of  rehabilitation  problems  common  to  all  of  tlie  States.  In  this  bill,  the  expansion  grants  ^ 
authority  is  taken  from  this  section  and  included  ia  the  title  II  program  for  initiation  and 
expansion  of  rehabilitation  services.  This  section  also  contains,  somewhat  broadened,  the  i 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  undertake  projects  which  experiment  with  new  services  or  , 
patterns  of  services,  including  new  careers  for  handicapped  individuals,  new  careers  for  other 
individuals  who  will  serve  handicapped  people,  a  biomedical  engineering  research  program, 
and  international  research,  training  and  technical  assistance.  (The  authonty  for  undertaking  \ 
new  careers  programs  is  currently  found  in  section  4.) 

Section  409,  page  NATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  RESOURCE  CENTER  \ 
This  provision  places  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  responsibility  for  bringing  together  i 
information,  etc,  for  the  various  service  progitims  now  in  DHEW,  It  is  included  in  this  bill  1 
in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  in  connection  with  other  responsibilities  the  Secretary  has  in  j 
administering  rehabilitation  legislation.  ! 

Section  410,  page  Jtfl— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  DEAFrBLIND  YOUTH  AND  I 

ADULTS  ) 
In  section  410,  the  language  is  identical  with  that  found  in  section  16  of  the  present  act.  ^ 

Section  411,  page  Jtf5— COMPREHENSIVE  REHABILITATION  CENTERS  FOR  1 

DEAF  YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS  ^ 

This  is  a  new  section.  It  authorizes  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  comprehensive  i 
rehabilitation  centei*s  for  deaf  youths  and  adults  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  low 
(under)  achieving  deaf.  It  also  pennits  research  in  the  nature  and  prevention  of  problems  of 

the  low  achieving  deaf  and  the  rehabilitation  of  these  individuals,  and  the  development  of  a  ^ 

I 
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program  of  public  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  low  achievinc:  deaf.  The  Secretary 
would  have  the  authority  to  enter  into  an  a^eement  with  public  or  other  nonprofit  orgtmiza- 
tioQS  to  establish  and  operate  such  centers. 

Seetian  J^IS,  page  155— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRANSPORTATION  AND 

HOUSING  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estabhsh  a 
National  Commission  on  Transportation  and  Housing  for  the  Handicapped.  The  membership 
of 'the  Commission  is  not  to  exceed  15  members,  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Ta^asury  (or  their 
designees)  serving  as  ex  officio  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conunission  shall  be  to  consider  how  and  to  what  extent  transporta- 
tion barriers  impede  the  mobility  of  the  handicapped;  how  travel  expenses  in  connection  with 
transportation  to  and  from  work  for  handicapped  people  can  be  met  or  subsidized  when  such 
individuals  are  unable  to  use  mass  transit  systems  or  need  special  equipment  in  private 
transportation ;  what  the  housing  needs  of  the  handicapped  people  are  and  determine  what  is 
being  done,  especially  by  public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  groups  having  interest  in 
and  the  capacity  to  deal  with  the  elimination  of  barriers  from  public  transportation  systems; 
how  to  prevent  the  incorporation  of  needless  barriers  in  new  or  expanded  transportation  sys- 
tems ;  how  to  make  housing  available  and  accessible  to  the  handicapped  and  to  meet  sheltered 
housing  needs ;  and  prepare  plans  and  proposals  for  further  action  as  may  be  necessary  along 
the  lines  indicated. 

This  Commisi^ion  is  modeled  to  a  considerable  extent  after  the  National  Commission  on 
Architectural  Barriers,  whose  work  made  a  significant  impact  in  that  field.  The  housing  and 
transportation  problems  of  handicapped  people  are  acute  and  must  be  dealt  with.  The  Com- 
mission is  given  the  usual  authority  to  appoint  advisory  and  technical  experts  and  consultants. 

Seetian        page  171— NATIONAL  CENTERS  FOR  SPINAL  CORD  INJURIES 

This  section  is  new  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  the 
establishment  and  operation  ox  centers  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  suffering  from 
spinal  cord  injuries. 

Section  iH,  page  175— GRANTS  FOR  SERVICES  FOR  END  STAGE  RENAL 

DISEASE 

This  section  is  new  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  States  and  public 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies  to  pay  part  of  tlie  cost  of  projects  for  provid- 
ing special  services,  artificial  kidneys,  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped individuals  suffering  from  end  stage  renal  disease. 

TITLE  V,  PAGE  175— PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT  EVALUATION 

Seetian  501-^0^,  pages  IJS^-IT?,  provides  for  expanding  the  present  evaluation  provisions 
of  the  act  and  requires  that  the  Secretary  make  a  report  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
Congress  of  the  activities  carried  out  under  his  act  The  Secretary  is  autho^rized  to  spend  not 
more  than  1  percent  of  ftmds  appropriated  or  |2  million  which^er  is  greater. 

TITLE  VI,  PAGE  177~7vIISCELLANEOUS 
Section  601,  page  177— EFFECTIVE  DATE  July  1,  1972 
Section  602,  page  i7S— EFFECT  ON  EXISTING  LAW 
Section  60S,  page  175— REHABILITATION  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

This  section  establishes  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  a 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  PROGRAM  AND  FINANCIAL  PLAN 


FISCAL  YEARS  1973.  1974,  1978 


Part  !•       Program  Objectives 

The  purpose  of  this  Part  Is  to  summarize  the  basic  elements  of  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  program  to  Include  estimates  of 
eligible  disabled  persons  and  program  objectives  for  each  Fiscal 
Year  Included  in  the  Plan,  .  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a 
span  of  six  years  is  Included  in  the  Plan;  program  and  financial 
data  is  required  for  three  fiscal  years  1973,  1974  and  1978.  (FYs 
1975,  1976  and  1977  are  omitted,  although  these  three  Fiscal  Years 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  calculations  for  FY  1978). 

1.    Universe  of  Eligible  Disabled  Persons;    Include  here  the  most 
recent  estimate  of  the  number  of  disabled  persons  in  the  State 
who  meet  eligibility  requirements  for  each  designated  Fiscal 
Year  of  the  Plan.    Provide  for  annual  incident  level  of  disability, 
less  those  served  in  a  given  fiscal  year. 

Indicate  source  and  date  of  data  upon  which  universe  is  based. 

?.    Program  Indicators;    Caseload  estimates  concerning  number  of 

persons  served,  rehabilitated  and  closures  not  rehabilitated  are 
as  defined  in  Chapter  13,  of  .the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Manual. 

a.    Number  of  Persons'  to  be  Served  (Status  OZ^SO) >    Enter  the 

estimated  number  of  persons  who  will  be  provided  some  form  of 
accountable  service  under  programs  financed  by  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.    For  this  purpose  consider  statuses  "02" 
through  "30". 


b.  Number  of  Persons  to  be  Rehabilitated.    Enter  the  estimated 
number  of  persons  who  will  be  vocationally  rehabilitated 
under  programs  financed  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

c.  Number  of  Persons  to  be  Served  (Status  OZ^SO) .    Enter  the 
estimated  number 'of  persons  who  will  be  provided  some  form  of 
accountable  service  under  the  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation 
Program  (Trust  Fund).    For  this  purpose  consider  statuses 
"02"  through  ''30". 

d.  Number  of  Persons  to  be  Rehabilitated.    Enter  the  estimated 
number  of  persons  who  will  be  vocationally  rehabilitated  under 
the  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation  Program  (Social  Security  Trust 
Fund) . 


e.    Number  of  Closures  Not  Rehabilitated.    Enter  the  estimated 
number  of  persons  to  be  served  under  both  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  the  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation  Program 
whose  cases  will  be  closed  not  rehabilitated. 


Note;    Estimates  within  "Program  Indicators"  should  reconcile  with 
totals  on  Line  17 »  Part  V,  for  each  designated  fiscal  year 
of  the  Plan. 
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3.    Priority  Service  Target  Groups;    Provision  is  made  here  for 
estimates  as  to  the  numbers  of  persons  to  be  served  and 
rehabilitated  within  designated  Federal  priority  service  target 
groups  for  each  Fiscal  Year  included  in  the  Plan,    The  Federal 
priority  service  target  groups  are;    (a)  Disabled  Public 
Assistance  Recipients;  (b)  Disabled  Public  Offenders;  (c) 
Alcoholics;  (d)  Drug  Addicts,    In  addition,  State  agencies  may 
at  their  discretion  designate  State  priority  service  target 
groups  (lines  e  and  f).    The  same  person  may  be  included  in 
more  than  one  target  group  if  he  meets  the  criteria  for  more 
than  one. 

In  determination  of  priority  target  group  estimates,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  special  funds  reserved  for  services  to 
these  groups. 

Part  II.       Estimated  Expenditures  by  Program  (State  and  Federal) 

This  Part  of  the  form  obtains  information  on  the  amounts  of  estimated 
expenditures,  as  well  as  the  number  of  persons  receiving  services, 
when  applicable.    Definitions  of  services  are  found  in  Chapter  13, 
Section  1,  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Manual, 

A.    Basic  Support  Program  (Section  2),    All  planned  expenditures  to 
be  made  under  Section  2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
should  be  included  under  one  of  the  following  classifications; 

1*    Administration,    Enter  the  amount  of  planned  expenditures 
for  salaries  and  other  associated  expenditures  related  to  ^ 
policy  determination  and  direction  of  the  State  agency 
program. 

Counseling  and  Placement.    Enter  the  amount  of  planned 
expenditures  for  salaries  and  other  associated  expenditures 
related  to  counseling  and  placement  of  vocational  rehabilitated 
clients. 

3.    Services  for  Individuals.    Include  under  this  heading  estimated 
expenditures  to  the  State  agencies  for  individual  case  services, 
exclusive  of  costs  for  administration  or  for  counseling  and 
placement.    Costs  may  be  for  services  provided  at  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency  operated  facilities,  at  other 
facilities,  or  by  other  vendors. 

Included  within  this  category  estimated  expenditures  for 
diagnosis  and  evaluation;  restoration  (physical  and  mental) ; 
training;  maintenance;  services  for  family  members;  follow-up 
services;  and  other  goods  and  services. 

} 
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^«    Specialized  Facilities  and  Programs 

a-    Randolph-Sheppard  Vending  Stand  Program.    Enter  the  amount 
of  expenditures  planned  for  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Vending 
Stand  Program.    Included  would  be  those  small  business 
enterprises  treated  in  Section  401.72  which  are  also  included 
under  Part  409  of  the  VR  Regulations. 

^'    Other  Small  Business  Enterprises.    Enter  the  amount  of 
expenditures  planned  for  small  business  enterprises  as 
treated  in  Section  401.72  of  the  VR  Regulations.    Do  not 
include  those  expenditures  for  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Vending  Stand  Program,  which  are  shown  separately. 

c.    Cpnstructlon  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities.    Enter  the  amount 
of  expenditures  for  the  construction  of  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties as  treated  in  Section  401.59  of  the  VR  Regulations. 
Funding  is  not  cumulative  and  should  be  reported  only  for  the 
year  in  which  the  funds  are  to  be  obligated.    An  indication 
should  be  included  in  the  "Narrative  Justification."  Enter 
also,  following  "Hill-Burton  Formula,"  the  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  percentages  that  are  applicable  to  the 
State  under  the  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities  Survey  and 
Construction  Act.    The  percentages  should  be  those  currently 
in  effect  and  should  not  reflect  anticipated  changes  for 
subsequent  years,    in  those  few  instances  where  the  State 
agency  uses  a  variable  grant  percentage,  explain  by  footnote. 

^'    Establishment  of  Rehabilitation  Facilltlps.    Enter  the  amount 
of  expenditures  planned  for  the  establishment  of  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  as  treated  under  Section  401.58  of  the  VR 
Regulations.    Funding  is  not  cumulative  and  should  be  reported 
only  for  the  year  in  which  funds  are  to  be  obligated.  An 
indication  of  the  increased  capacity  derived  from  these 
expenditures  should  be  included  in  the  "Narrative  Justifi- 
cation. 

e.    Services  and  Facilities  for  Groups  of  Individuals.  Enter 
thfc  amount  of  expenditures  planned  for  facilities  and 
services  for  groups  of  handicapped  individuals  as  treated 
under  Section  401.60  and  401.75  of  the  Regulations. 

^'    Recruitment  and  Training  Services.    Enter  the  amount  of 
expenditures  planned  for  recruitment  and  training  services 
for  new  employment  opportunities  as  treated  under  Section 
401.54  of  the  Regulations.  ' 

g.    Total.    Enter  the  total  amount  of  Section  2  expenditures  for 
planned  specialized  facilities  and  programs.    This  amount 
should  equal  the  entries  on  lines  a.  through  f . 
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5.    Minor  Medical  Services #    Enter  the  amount  of  planned  expendi- 
tures  for  minor  medical  services  provided  to  persons  referred 
to  the  rehabilitation  agency  from  manpower  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

6#    Total  of  Basic  Support  Program  (Section  2).    Enter  the  total 
amount  of  planned  Section  2  expenditures*    This  amount  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  lines  !•  through  5. 

B.    Beneficiary  Rehabilitation  Program  (Trust  Funds)*    All  expenditures 
made  from  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  for  the  provision  of  VR 
services  (and  related  costs  of  administration)  as  provided  for  in 
Part  401^  Subpart       of  the  VR  Regulations »  should  be  included 
under  any  one  of  the  following  classifications: 

1«    Administration*    Enter  the  amount  to  be  paid  from  Trust  Funds 
for  administration  under  the  program* 

2*    Counseling  and  Placements    Enter  the  amount  to  be  paid  from 
Trust  Funds  for  counseling  and  placement  under  the  program* 

3*    Services  for  Individuals*    Enter  the  estimated  amount  to  be 
expended  for  individual  services  for  each  Fiscal  Year  included 
in  Plan* 

4*    Total  Trust  Funds*    Enter  the  total  estimated  expenditures 
from  Trust  Funds  (Sum  of  lines  Bl»  2  and  3)* 

C*    Expansion  Programs  (Section  4(a)(2)(A)*    Enter  the  amount  of 

expenditures  made  under  Section  4(a)(2)(A)  through  (d)  of  the  VR 
Act  for  the  Expansion  Grant  Program  (Regulations »  Part  403 » 
Subpart  A),  Contracts  with  Industry  (Regulations,  Part  403, 
Subpart  D),  New  Career  Opportunities  in  VR  (Regulations,  Part  406, 
Subpart  D),  and  New  Career  Opportunities  for  the  Handicapped 
(Regulations 9  Part  403,  Subpart  C)* 

D*    Construction  Program  (Section  12)*    Enter  the  amount  of  expenditures 
made  under  Section  12  of  the  Act  for  the  construction  and  staffing 
of  rehabilitation  facilities,  as  defined  in  Part  404,  Subparts  B,  C, 
and  D,  of  the  Regulations* 

E*    Facilities  Improvement  Program  (Section  13) >    Enter  the  amount  of 
expenditures  made  under  Section  13  of  the  Act  for  improvements, 
technical  assistance,  or  training  services  projects,  as  defined  in 
Fart  404,  Subparts  E,  F,  and  H,  of  the  Regulations* 

G*    Grand  Total*    Enter  the  amount  of  all  expenditures  made  under  the 
VR  Act,  the  sum  of  lines  A*6*>  B*4*>  and  C*  through  E* 
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Part  III.     Source  and  Utilization  of  State  Funds  to  be  Made  Available  for 
Rehabilitation  Services 


A.  Source  of  Funds.  The  information  reported  on  this  section  of 
the  form  is  to  be  entirely  State  funds ,  as  defined  in  Section 
401.80  of  the  Regulations/ 

1.    Appropriated  Funds,  Contributions,  and  Other  Scate  and 

Local  Funds  (do  not  include  those  earmarked  fo;c  construction) 
as  listed  below: 


a.  Direct  State  Appropriations  for  VR  Services.    The  amount 
appropriated  directly  to  the  State  VR  agency  for  the 
provision  of  services*    Amounts  available  for  construction 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  should  be  separately 
identified  (see  3  below)  when  possible. 

b.  Allotment  From  Other  State  Appropriations.    The  amount 
of  allotments  for  rehabilitation  purposes  which  are 
included  in  the  appropriations  for  other  State  programs. 

c.  Transfers  From  Other  State  Appropriations.    The  amount 
of  allotments  which  were  appropriated  for  purposes 
other  than  rehabilitation  and  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  rehabilitation  program. 

d*    Private  Contributions  From  Organizations  and  Individuals. 

!•    Provision  of  VR  Services.    The  amount  of  contributions 
from  private  sources  for  providing  VR  services  other 
than  construction  and  establishment. 


2.    Establishment.    The  amount  of  contributions  from 

private  sources  for  the  establishment  of  rehabilitation 
facilities. 

e.    Local  Public  Funds  Under  Wavier  of  Statewidenes^.  The 
amount  of  funds  contributed  by  Jurisdictions  within  the 
State  for  provision  of  VR  services  under  the  wavier  of 
statewldeness  provision.    Funds  available  from  third 
party  funding  agreements  should  not  be  Included  under 
this  classification  (see  line  ^.  below) « 

£•    Other  State  Funds.    The  amount  of  any  other  State  funds 
not  included  in  one  of  the  above  classifications  (see 
Lines  A  throu^  E). 
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2     Available  from  Third  Party  Funding  Agreements »    Enter  the  amount 
available  "from  third  party  funding  agreements.    Funds  provided 
by  a  public  agency  (third  party  agency)  of  the  State  other  than 
the  designated  VR  agency  may  be  made  available  by  certification 
of  eligible  expenditures  or  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
of  the  cooperating  agency.    Policy  concerning  third  party  funding 
agreements  is  contained  <.n  Chapter  II,  Section  1,  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Manual. 

3.  Available  for  Construction  from  All  Sources;    Enter  all  funds 
earmarked  for  construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities.  This 
would  include  all  funds  (a)  appropriated  specifically  for  con- 
struction and  (b)  contributions  from  private  sources  for 
construction.    (The  current  Hill-Burton  percentage  governs 
Federal  matching.) 

4.  Total  State  Funds  Available.    Enter  the  total  amount  of  State 
funds  available  for  utilization  by  the  State  agency  in  accordance 
with  the  VR  Act.    This  amount  should  be  the  stan  of  lines  1 
through  3.    This  amount  should  reconcile  with  the  utilization 

of  ftmds  reported  under  B. 

B     nttltgation  of  Funds.    The  information  reported  on  this  section  of 
the  form  should  include  no  Federal  funds,  although  Federal  matching 
should  be  considered  in  estimating  State  funds  available.  Considera- 
tion should  also  be  given  to  the  information  reported  in  Part  II, 
••Estimated  Expenditures  by  Program;"  and  the  difference  between 
Parts  II  and  III  should  equal  the  amount  of  Federal  funds.  References 
to  the  Regulations  for  Part  III  are  the  same  as  those  for  Part  II. 

1.  Basic  Support  Program  (Section  2) 

a.  VR  Services  Other  than  Construction.    Enter  the  amount  of 
State  funds  to  be  utilized  under  provisions  of  Section  2 
for  purposes  other  than  construction  of  rehabilitation 
facilities.. 

b.  construction  of  Facilities.    Enter  the  amount  of  State  funds 
to  be  utilized  for  construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities. 

2.  Expansion  Grant  Program  (Section  4(a)(2).  Enter  the  estimated 
amount  of  State  funds  to  be  utilized  for  programs  funded  under 
Section  4(a)(2)  of  the  VR  Act. 

3.  (Vinatruction  PmBram  (Section  12).    Eater  the  estimated  amount 
of  State  funds. to  be  utilized  for  construction  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  as  provided  for  under  Section  12  of  the  VR  Act. 
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4.    Facilities  Improvement  Program  (Section  13)  >    Enter  the  estixuated 
amount  of  State  funds  to  be  utilized  for  the  Facilities  Improve- 
ment Program  as  provided  for  under  Section  13  of  the  VR  Act* 

5*    Other >    Enter  the  estiraated  amount  of  State  funds  to  be  utilized 
for  purposes  other  than  as  provided  for  under  Bl,  2,  3,  or  A 
above.    Explain  under  **Remarks^*, 

6.    Total*    Enter  the  total  amount  of  State  funds  to  be  utilized  for 
the  rehabilitation  program,  the  sum  of  lines  Bl  through  BS* 

Part  IV.      Total  Personnel  Requirements  In  Man-Years  for  Sections  2>  4*  and 
Trust  Funds 

All  staff  requirements  under  Sections  2  and  4  of  the  VR  Act  and 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  program  should  be  reflected  In  this 
part  of  the  form*    Reporting  should  be  for  all  State  agency  personnel 
vfaose  salaries  are  subject  to  Federal  matching  and  any  other  persons 
tmder  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agency  for  vhich  matching  is  claimed*    All  entries  should  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  full  man-year*    Instructions  for  calculating  man- 
/ years  are  contained  in  Administrative  Service  Series  Nunber  69-ll» 
Supplement  1»  dated  June  2,  1969. 

Under  the  coluBnc  headed  *^State  VR  Agency**  should  be  all  staf  f » 
^cept  sUff  funded  by  third  party  agreements*    Under  the  columns 
headed  •'Third  Party*  should  be  staff  financed  by  third  party 
funding  agreements,  without  regard  to  the  location  of  staff* 
Activities  for  which  third  party  funding  is  appropriate  are  defined 
in  Chapter  11  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Manual* 

A.   Administration*    Personnel  associated  with  policy  determination 

and  direction  should  be  included  under  this  classification*  Classes 
of  personnel  in  this  category  may  include  the  following: 

1.  Professional*    Personnel  performing  functions  related  to 
program  adoilnlstratlon*    Included  may  be  medical  consultants 
and  specialists,  facilities  specialists  except  when  employed 
in  State  VR  agency  operated  facilities  (see  line  D*  below), 
training  specialist,  as  well  as  other  devoted  to  overall 
program  rehabilitation* 

2.  Clerical*    Personnel  performing  clerical  functions  related 
to  program  administration 

3.  Other >    All  other  personnel  involved  in  program  administration, 
including  individuals  performing  .services  or  custodial  duties 
in  space  occupied  by  personnel  engaged  in  administration* 
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Counseling  and  Placement >    Personnel  associated  with  the  guidance, 
counseling,  and  placement  of  clients  should  be  included  under 
this  classification  except  for  persons  in  State  VR  agency  operated 
facilities.    In  arriving  at  your  planned  needs,  please  consider 
the  following  classes  of  personnel: 


1.  Supervisory >    Supervisory  personnel  involved  with  guidance, 
counseling,  and  placement  functions. 

2.  Counselors.    This  classification  should  include  individuals 
performing  counseling,  regardless  of  job  title. 

a.  General •    Counselors  who_ carry  a  caseload  that  is  not 
restricted  to  a  specified  disability  category  or  other 
category  such  as  public  assistance  or  institutions* 

b.  Specialized,    Counselors  who  carry  a  caseload  that  is 
restricted  to  a  specified  disability  category  or  other 
category  such  as  public  assistance  or  institutions* 

3.  Other  Professional.    This  classification  should  include 
individuals  perfoming  counseling  and  placement  functions 
that  have  not  been  previously  classified. 

a.  Medicals    Consultants,  ophthalmologists,  psychiatrists, 
or  other  doctor  -providing  medical  advisory  services. 

b.  Other.    Professional  employees  that  have  not  been 
previously  classified. 

4.  Technicians  and  Aides.    Persons  who  contribute  to  the 
counseling' process  by  performing  subprofessional  functions, 
such  as  inteirviewers,  aides,  placement  specialists,  and 
technicians. 

5.  Clerical.    Personnel  perfoinning  functions  related  to 
guidance,  counseling,  and  placement. 

6.  Other.    All  other  personnel  involved  in  counseling  and 
placement,  including  individuals  performing  seirvice  or 
custodial  duties  in  space  occupied  by  personnel  engaged 
in  counseling  and  placement. 

C.    Seirvices  for  Individuals.    Personnel  associated  with  providing 
seirvices  to  individuals  should  be  included  under  this  classifi- 
cation, except  for  persons  in  State  VR  agency  operated  facilities. 
In  arriving  at  your  planned  needs,  please  consider  the  following 
classes  of  personnel: 


1.    Professional.    Those  who  provide  rehabilitation  seirvices 
Q  AQfl  other  than  counseling  and  placement.    Such  functions  include 

OJyU  mobility  instruction,  teaching,  adjustment  training,  etc. 


2.  Technicians  and  Aides >    Persons  who  participated  in  providing 
rehabilitation  services  other  than  counseling  by  performing 

.   supportive  functions ,  such  as  readers  for  the  blind ,  aides , 
therapists 9  or  technicians. 

3.  Clerical.    Personnel  performing  functions  related  to  the 
provision  of  rehabilitation  services  other  than  counseling. 

4.  Other.    All  other  personnel  involved  in  providing  services 
for  individuals  9  including  individtials  performing  service 
or  custodial  duties  in  space  occupied  by  personnel  engaged 
in  providing  services  to  individuals. 

Staff  at  State  VR  Agency  Operated  Facilities.    This  classifi- 
cation includes  all  personnel  in  State  VR  agency  operated 
facilities 9  regardless  of  function.    Classes  of  personnel  in 
this  category  may  include  the  following: 

1.    Adminis  t rat  ion .    Individuals  associated  with  policy 

determination  and  direction  and  the  overall  administration 
of  the  facility. 


2.  Supervisory >    Individuals  providing  direct-line  supervision 
of  professional  personnel  engaged  in  providing  services  to 
clientele  of  the  facility. 

3.  Counseling  and  Placement.    Individuals  engaged  in  counseling 
and  placing  clientele  of  the  facility. 

4.  Medical.    Doctors  on  the  staff  of  the  facility,  including 
the  medical  director,  staff  physicians,  psycldatrists,  and 
other  specialists. 

5.  Other  Professionals.    All  other  professionals  providing 
services  to  clients  not  previously  classified,  including 
evaluators,  nurses;  occupational,  recreational;  physical; 
and  speech  therapists;  prosthetists;  psychologists; 
social  workers;  and  teachers. 

6.  Technicians  and  Aides.    Persons  who  participated  in  providing 
services  by  performing  supportive  functions. 

7.  clerical.    Clerical  personnel  employed  at  the  facility. 

8.  Maintenance  and  Operational.    Personnel,  professional  and 
non-professional,  engaged  by  the  facility,  including 
dietitians,  house  mothers,  janitors,  porters,  and  gardeners. 


E.    Total  Equivalent  Man- Years.    Enter  in  equivalent  man-years  the 
total  of  all  personnel  required  under  Section  2  and  4  of  the 
VR  Act  and  the  Trust  Funds  Program.    This  is  the  sum  of  A 
through  D. 
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Part  V.         Average  Cost^  Estimated  Number  of  Individuals  to  be  Served  and 
Rehabilitated  by  Disability  Category 

The  purpose  of  this  Part  is  to  provide  data  concerning  average  cost 
to  service  clients  in  the  various  disability  categories  in  Fiscal 
Year  1971  and  to  estimate  numbers  of  persons  to  be  served  and 
rehabilitated  in  these  categories  in  Fiscal  Years  1973,  1974  and 
1978. 


Major  Disabling  Conditions  included  are: 


1. 

Blind 

2. 

Visually  Impaired 

3. 

Deaf 

4. 

Hard  of  Hearing 

5, 

Amputations  and  Orthopedics 

6. 

Mentally  111  ^. 

7. 

Other  Character,  Personality  and  Behavioral  Disorders 

8. 

Alcoholism 

9. 

Drug  Addiction 

10. 

Mental  Retardation 

11. 

Epilepsy 

12. 

Heart  Disease 

13. 

Speech  Impairments 

14. 

Digestive  System  Disorders 

15. 

All  Other  Disabilities 

Average  Cost  to  Serve  Client  -  Closed  Cases  -  FY  1971     Number  of 
Cases  in  Computation; 

For  each  of  the  designated  disability  categories  (Lines  1  through 
15)  indicate  the  number  of  cases  upon  which  the  average  cost  was 
calculated  in  FY  1971. 

Average  Cost; 

Compute  total  agency  cost  of  purchased  services  in  each  disability 
category  as  provided  for  in  item  B.l,  Part  III,  Form  SRS-RSA-300. 
Divide  the  total  amount  for  services  to  each  disability  category  by 
the  number  of  cases  served.    This  will  be  the  "average  cost''  to  serve. 

Average  Cost  to  Serve  Client  -  All  Disabilities; 

Compute  the  total  number  of  cases  served  in  all  disability  categories 
(sum  of  lines  1  through  15  under  ''Number  of  Cases  in  computation"). 
Divide  this  amount  into  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  agency  for 
purchased  services.    This  will  be  the  agency's  average  cost  to  serve 
a  client  in  FY  1971. 
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Number  to  be  Served  -  Number  to  be  Rehabilitated; 

For  each  designated  Fiscal  Year  of  the  Program  and  Financial  Plan 
and  for  each  Major  Disabling  Condition,  estimate  the  nuiriber  to  be 
Served  and  the  Number  to  be  Rehabilitated. 

Total: 

For  each  designated  Fiscal  Year  of  the  Program  and  Financial  Plan, 
compute  the  estimated  total  number  to  be  served  and  rehabilitated 
(sum  of  lines  1  through  15)  and  enter  on  line  17,    (Totals  on  Line 
17  for  Served  and  Rehabilitated  should  reconcile  with  totals 
included  in  Part  1.2  "Program  Indicators"  for  each  designated 
Fiscal  Year  of  the  Plan). 

Narrative  Justification 

A.  Purpose 

The  narrative  justification  of  the  Program  and  Financial  Plan 
is  of  considerable  importance  to  both  the  State  Director  and  tc 
the  Commissioner,  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration*  The 
narrative  provides  the  State  Director  a  forum  from  which  to 
present  an  overview  of  the  State's  rehabilitation  program  and 
to  review  past  accomplishments.    It  also  provides  an  insight  on 
the  present  program,  goals  for  the  future,  problem  areas, 
program  trends  in  the  State,  and  other  matters  of  importance 
to  the  State  agency. 

To  the  Commissioner,  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  the 
narrative  provides  information  of  tremendous  importance  for  the 
determination .of  nationwide  direction  of  the  program,  the  designa 
tion  of  disability  categories  and  target  groups  for  priority 
services,  the  analysis  of  trends  within  the  program  and  the 
general  administration  of  the  program. 

Anticipated  State  legislative  or  administrative  action  affecting 
the  organizational  structure  or  jurisdiction  of  the  agency 
should  be  discribed  as  well  as  other  anticipated  events  or 
activities  thrit  will  favorably  or  unfavorably  affect  program 
performance. 

B.  General  Instructions 

In  order  that  all  aspects  of  program  activity  may  be  afforded 
their  respective  importance,  agencies  are  requested  to  write 
their  narratives  in  a  standardized  manner  as  provided  in  the 
Discussion  Factors. 

These  elements  should  be  taken  into  account  for  each  Program 
Area  for  which  a  narrative  Is  prepared.    Emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  significant  ongoing  or  planned  activity  that  could 
be  of  interest  to  the  national  rehabilitation  program. 

833 


Discussion  Factors 


Narratives  should  include  all  the  elements  that  are  applicable 
to  the  particular  program  area  being  reviewed. 

1.  Goals  and  Objectives.    For  each  program  area,  set  forth 
agency  goals  that  are  planned  or  anticipated  to  be 
accomplished.    Rationale  for  the  establishment  of  goals 
should  be  described.    Goals  may  include  tha  numbers  of 
people  to  be  served  or  rehabilitated,  specified  increases 
in  selected  types  of  referrals,  specified  amounts  for 
interagency  cooperative  programs,  improved  client-staff 
ratios,  etc. 

2.  Background  and  Accomplishments.    Included  here  should  be 
any  pertinent  historical  information  concerning  the 
particular  program  area  being  discussed  which  might  be 

of  any  unique,  imaginative,  or  resourceful  agency  practice 
that  has  proven  to  be  especially  successful  or  productive, 
past  accomplishments,  etc. 

3.  Problem  Areas.    Describe  problems  that  the  agency  may  have 
encountered  in  each  of  the  program  areas.    Problems  may 
include  an  insufficient  number  of  referrals,  shortages  of 
specialized  staff  or  facilities,  etc.    Agency  efforts  to 
overcome  or  circumbent  problems  should  also  be  discussed. 

4.  Planned  Actions.    Describe  possible  alternatives  and  plans 
of  action  to  assure  the  accomplishments  of  established 
goals  and  the  resolution  of  problems.    Provide  information 
as  to  when  (fiscal  year)  actions  are  anticipated  and  goals 
are  expected  to  be  accomplished. 

5.  Other  Program  Aspects.    Any  other  factors  affecting  program 
areas  should  also  fae  described  as  they  relate  to  effective 

.  planning.    Included  here  might  possibly  be  an  explanation 
of  agency  policy,  proposed  changes  in  legislation,  etc. 

Program  Areas; 

1.    Priority  Service  Target  Groups;    Narratives  should  be  prepared 
for  each  of  the  priority  service  target  groups  included  in 
Part  1.3.    Planned  activity  in  these  areas  should  be  developed 
with  full  consideration  for  reserves  of  funds  specifically 
set  aside  to  serve  these  groups.    Flans  to  serve  disabled 
public  assistance  recipients  should  be  developed  jointly  with 
public  assistance  agencies.    Likewise^  cooperative  agreements 
with  correctional  agencies  and  agencies  serving  the  alcoholic 
and  drug  addict  should' be  taken  into  account  when  planning 
priority  services  to  these  groups. 
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2*    Disability  Categories.    Narratives  should  be  prepareo  for 

each  major  disabling  condition  listed  in  Part  V.  (Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Addiction  covered  under  "Priority  Service  Target 
Groups"  need  not  be  repeated), 

3'    Interagency  Cooperative  Programs  (including  cooperative 

school  programs).    The  narrative  justification  should  include 
an  evaluation  of  agency  involvement  in  interagency  cooperative 
programs  in  solving  problems  of  society,  such  as  urban  and 
rural  poverty,  crime,  unemployment,  etc.    Discussion  should 
include  agency  program  efforts  in  relation  to  the  Model  Cities 
legislation.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Cooperative  Area 
Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS),  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  (CEP),  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA), 
Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN),  and  other  Federal  and  State 
manpower  programs, 

^«    Program  Evaluation,    Under  this  heading  State  agencies  are 
requested  to  describe  techniques  employed  to  review  program 
efficiency,  effectiveness  and  utilization  of  resources.  Of 
particular  importance  are  methods  and  procedures  employed 
for  self -evaluation, 

5.    Rehabilitation  Facilities.    Describe  the  role  of  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  as  they  relate  to  agency  goals  and  objectives 
established  within  the  Program  and  Financial  Plan,    Take  into 
account  State  capacity  in  relation  to  need  for  various  types 
of  facilities, 

6«    Third  Party  Funding  Programs,    Describe  the  nature  of  and 
extent  to  which  the  State  agency  has  entered  into  third 
party  arrangements  with  other  public  agencies  for  program 
expansion  and  funding  purposes,    (Activities  for  which  third 
party  funding  arrangements  are  appropriate  are  provided  in 
Chapter  11  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Manual.) 

Staff  Development  and  Trainings    Discuss  the  agency's  policy 
in  regard  to  procurement  of  staff  needed  to  attain  goals  set 
forth  by  the  Program  and  Financial  Plan,    Describe  the  on- 
going in-service  training  program  to  assure  staff  proficiency. 
Include  current  and  anticipated  utilization  of  rehabilitation 
aides. 
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8,  ReseaiTch  Utilization^    Describe  the  nature  of  any  current  or 
planned  rehabilitation  research'  being  conducted  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  agency.    In  addition,  please  identify 
areas  where  additional  research  could  be  beneficial  to  the 
rehabilitation  program, 

9,  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation  Program  (Trust  Funds),    Define  the 
role  of  the  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation  Program  (Trust  Funds) 
within  the  agency  program.    Describe  accomplishments,  problems 
or  special  staffing  and  administrative  arrangements  in  the 
program, 

10,  A^ing  Program,    Describe  agency  programs  specially  geared  to 
meet  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  older  clients  (65  years  of 
age  and  over), 

11,  Special  Concerns  Indigenous  to  Agency  Programs,    Agencies  are 
requested  to  report  any  other  prograia  activity  that  is 
innovative  in  nature  and  could  be  of  value  and  interest  to 
other  agencies.    Accomplishments  not  previously  discussed, 
unique  service  delivery  systems,  pending  organizational  or 
administrative  changes  that  could  greatly  influence  the 
rehabilitation  program  in  the  State  should  also  be  reported. 
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FOREWORD 


This  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  for  1971-72.    The  information  reported  herein 
serves  somewhat  as  a  history  and  as  a  basis  for  evaluation. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  making  further 
improvement  in  the  Department. 

Members  of  the  agricultural  education  staff  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  significant  contribution  of  other  indi- 
viduals and  groups  particularly  the  supervisors  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  other  personnel  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  the  administration  and  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  and  the  College  of  Education, 
personnel  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  and  the  Ob to 
Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center. 


Ralph  E.  Bender,  Chairman 
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SOME  HIGHLIGHTS 


-Sixty-four  students  were  qualified  for  certification  to  teach 
vocational  agriculture;  40  were  placed  in  such  positions.    The  supply 
did  not  meet  the  demand  even  though  an  expanded  program  of  recruit- 
ment has  been  conducted  including  as  a  new  procedure  the  use  of  10 
agricultural  education  majors  who  participated  in  a  series  of  FFA 
officer  or  training  programs  throughout  the  state.    Nearly  1,500 
students  attended  these  meetings. 

-The  number  of  declared  majors  ranged  from  132  to  156.    This  does  not 
include  freshmen  and  sophomores  enrolled  in  University  College  who 
will  be  pursuing  an  agricultural  education  program. 

-New  certification  standards  were  in  effect  as  of  January  1,  1972. 
They  involved  the  preparing  of  prospective  teachers  in  specialized 
areas  of  horticulture,  agricultural  business,  agricultural  equipment, 
food  processing,  agricultural  resources,  and  forestry  in  addition  to 

.  production  agriculture. 

-Changes  within  the  agricultural  education  courses  included  the 
provision  of  earlier  professional  experiences.    More  observation 
and  participation  experience  has  been  included  in  Agricultural 
Education  200  and  the  "380"  series  of  experience  courses  have  been 
changed  to  the  200  level  in  order  to  attract  and  serve  sophomores. 
Through  special  consideration  of  the  Dean's  office,  Agricultural 
Education  200  was  offered  for  third  quarter  freshmen. 

-Sixty- two  students  participated  in  student  teaching  that  was  provided 
in  29  schools  and  24  County  Extension  denters. 

-Nine  undergraduf '^eii  received  Agricultural  Education  Scholarships.  A 
new  $500  scho;^- .aip  provided  by  the  Ohio  Grain,  Feed  and  Fertilizer 
Dealers  was  established. 

-The  total  undergraduate  and  graduate  student  registration  in 
agricultural  education  courses  was  1,307  as  compared  to  1,178  a  year 
earlier. 

-265  students  from  12  states  and  Taiwan  majoring  in  agricultural 
education  were  enrolled  in  programs  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
Much  of  this  enrollment  was  in  a  program  of  three-week  workshops 
during  the  suoaner  quarter.    Off -campus  courses  were  offered  during 
the  autumn  and  spring  quarters. 

-83  new  and  returning  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  were  super- 
vised by  the  staff  in  agricultural  education  in  cooperation  with 
Assistant  State  Supervisors. 

-A  planned  program  was  developed  and  approved  for  the  certification 
of  personnel  interested  in  becoming  local  supervisors  of  vocational 
agriculture  * 
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—Seventeen  students  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  and  30  students  were 
recipients  of  Master's  degrees. 

-•^A  new  graduate  course,  Analysis  and  Interpretation,  vas  developed 
and  approved  for  offering  autumn  quarter  1972. 

--Research  vas  accomplished  primarily  through  the  Ph.D.  degree  program 
including  such  areas  of  study  as  continuing  education  for  technical 
college  graduates,  manpower  needs  in  environmental  management, 
characteristics  of  disadvantaged  rural  youth,  change  orientation  of 
vocational  teachers,  guidelines  for  evaluating  activities  conducted 
by  State  Advisory  Councils,  perceived  training  needs  of  urban 
Extension  agents,  and  role  of  area  Extension  agents. 

--The  materials  published  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum 
Materials  Service  during  1971«*72  included  38  new  manuals,  4  slide 
series,  and  one  set  of  transparencies.    In  addition,  hundreds  of 
materials  were  made  available  as  identified  through  three  catalogs 
that  are  issued  by  the  Service. 

—A  $260,009  USOE  grant  was  approved  for  the  period  June  IS,  1972  to 
June  15,  1974  for  the  preparation  of  curriculum  guides  pertaining 
to  career  education  in  agricultural  business,  natural  resources, 
and  environmental  improvement.    The  project,  which  was  planned  by 
Dr.  Harlan  Rldenour,  is  being  directed  by  Roger  D.  Roediger  and 
includes  materials  in  career  education  at  various  levels  K«*I2  grades. 

•-Materials  are  being  developed  which  deal  with  a  cooperative  way  of 
doing  business  by  J.  H.  Lintner  as  ^  project  which  has  been  funded 
by  the  Martha  Holden  Jennings  Foundation  and  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives.    This  grant  was  for  $20,000. 

—The  Ohio  Farm  and  Home  Electrification  Council  Is  contributing  $1,500 
for  the  development  of  materials  for  farm  and  home  electrification 
by  the  Curriculum  Materials  Service. 

-*A  project  'Development  and  Dissemination  of  Courses  of  Study  and 
Instructional  Materials  for  Environmental  Science  and  Protection 
Programs*'  which  was  started  January  1,  1971  was  completed  during 
the  year.  The  18-month  project  was  funded  by  a  $34,922.50  grant 
from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Ohio  Department  of 
Education. 

—Biennial  plans  of  the  department  of  1973-75  and  1975*77  including 
improvements  and  new  programs  were  submitted  to  the  College*  The 
programs  involved  air  conditioning,  research  and  development, 
individualized  instruction,  a  new  communications  course,  preparation 
of  specialized  agricultural  education  personnel,  youth  development, 
curriculum  development  and  instructional  materials,  and  preparation 
of  personnel  for  agricultural  technician  programs. 
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The  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  has  responsibility  for 
the  initial  preparation  and  continuing  professional  development  of 
personnel  in  agricultural  education.    In  cooperation  with  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  as  a 
part  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  of  The  Ohio  State 
University 9  the  department  attempts  to  serve  many  clientele  in 
agricultural  education  including  teachers  of  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools,  area  vocational  centers,  and  post* secondary  institutions; 
Cooperative  Extension  personnel  at  the  county,  area,  and  state  levels; 
personnel  in  vocational  education  and  Cooperative  Extension  in  adminis* 
trative  and  supervisory  positions;  and  other  individuals  needing 
specialized  competencies  in  agricultural  education* 

The  department,  vhich  is  housed  in  the  Agricultural  Administration 
Building,  comprises  13  faculty  members,  7  of  whom  are  part-time  and 
six  secretaries.    Fortysix  others  with  ranks  of  instructor  or  higher, 
including  emeriti |have  appointments  in  the  department. 


Underfgraduate  Program 

At  the  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education  had  156  declared  csajors,  which  is  a  decrease  from  the  last 
several  years  as  may  be  noted  in  Table  1.    It  is  difficult  to  attach 
causes  for  the  decrease  in  enrollment.    The  change  in  the  draft  laws 
which  no  longer  gives  exemptions  icr  teachers  may  have  had  some 
negative  influence  on  enrollment.    On  the  positive  side,  the  employment 
opportunities  this  past  year  have  been  favorable  for  vocational 
agriculture  teaching  in  comparison  to  othei:  fields.    This  advantage 
has  seemingly  not  influenced  undergraduates  to  change  their  major  or 
to  encourage  noncommitted  students  to  declare  i:heir  major  in  agricul- 
tural education.    However,  many  students  from  other  departments  are 
taking  courses  in  agricultural  education  to  become  certified  to  teach. 

The  number  of  graduates  qualifying  to  teach  vocaticnal  agriculture 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  is  shown  in  Table  2. 
There  were  7  fewer  qualifying  In  the  past  year  than  in  the  tc^o  years 
previous.    Another  item  to  note  is  that  13  non«majors  were  qualified 
to  teach,  vhich  is  five  less  than  the  year  before,  however,  high 
compared  to  1967*68  and  1968*69.    Counselors  in  the  Department  report 
that  during  the  past  year  many  students  from  other  departments  sought 
information  regarding  requirements  for  teaching.    This  interest  may 
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reflect  changes  of  major  to  agricultural  education  that  could  Increase 
department  enrollment  in  the  future. 

TABLE  1 

NUMBER  OF  DECLARED  MAJORS  IH  AQRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


Quarter 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70* 

1970-71* 

1971-72* 

Autumn 

166 

191 

166 

164 

132 

Winter 

171 

199 

177 

165 

130 

Spring 

190 

207 

181 

172 

156 

*Freshmen  and 

some  sophomores  enrolled  in  University  College. 

TABLE  2 

NUMBER  QUALIFYING  TO  TEACH  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Item 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

Regular  ^ 
Graduates 

•151 

62 

58 

54 

51 

Others 

5 

9 

14 

18 

13 

TOTAL 

56 

71 

72 

72 

64 

Course  Enrollment 

Enrollment  in  courses  for  agricultural  education  In  1971-72  and 
each  of  the  four  years  previous  Is  listed  In  Table  3«    The  under- 
graduate courses  begin  with  200  and  Include  581 «  582 i  and  583»  although 
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TABLE  3 

ENROLLMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 


Course 
Number 

Number  Enrolled 

1967-68 

1968-69  1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

230 

122 

134 

133 

121 

154 

230 

83 

72 

OA 

72 

65 

380 « 01 

51 

75 

56 

35 

44 

380.02 

1 

2 

3 

380.03 

36 

39 

22 

420 

15 

12 

o 

17 

30 

581 

56 

64 

73 

73 

62 

582 

56 

64 

73 

73 

62 

583 

56 

64 

73 

73 

62 

621 

16 

13 

19 

24 

31 

622 

13 

3 

14 

3 

21 

631 

25 

33 

49 

33 

39 

640 

29 

20 

34 

12 

19 

641 

15 

17 

20 

16 

10 

642 

13 

13 

11 

43 

34 

684 

28 

52 

56 

684.10 

45 

684.20 

2 

684.30 

1 

684.40 

14 

693 

103 

74 

57 

^  9 

71 

89 

743 

4 

11 

2 

744 

3 

4 

7 
# 

4 

2 

770 

18 

12 

12 

11 

9 

790 

70 

47 

21 

790.12 

23 

17 

790.15 

10 

790.16 

16 

790.20 

22 

790.23 

14 

15 

790.25 

12 

4 

794 

Q 
O 

34 

795 

44 

41 

31 

795.01 

14 

16 

795.02 

12 

795.03 

40 

19 

795.04 

19 

795.05 

34 

14 

795.06 

19 

810 

17 

16 

41 

32 

811 

20 

25 

22 

10 

26 

812 

10 

12 

14 

7 

5 

823 

34 

36 

36 

13 

13 

885 

25 

28 

32 

28 

52 

886 

21 

21 

18 

55 

889 

5 

2 

6 

5 

7 

995 

13 

17 

12 

999 

47 

61 

65 

77 

54 
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advanced  undergraduates  may  enroll  in  courses  beginning  with  621  and 
including  693.    Bovever»  very  £ev  undergraduates  are  enrolled  in  such 
courses. 

It  may  be  observed  that  enrollment  in  Agricultural  Education  200 
has  increased  and  in  230  it  has  slightly  decreased.    Since  230  is 
primarily  a  junior-senior  course »  it  is  not  likely  that  the  effect  of 
the  increased  enrollment  in  200  will  show  up  in  230  until  1972*73  or 
1973-74.    Borollments  in  380.01»  380.02,  and  380.03,  undergraduate 
experience  courses,  are  slightly  lower  than  for  the  three  years 
previous  but  they,  along  with  Agricultural  Education  230,  are  likely 
to  have  increases  in  enrollment  next  year.    It  may  be  observed  that 
enrollment  in  Agricultural  Education  581 »  S82,  and  583  is  quite 
similar  to  enrollment  in  230.    This  is  what  we  would  expect  because 
students  take  230  just  previous  to  student  teaching.    As  may  be  observed 
the  overall  numbers  of  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  1971*72  are 
about  the  same  for  the  past  two  years.    The  indication  of  supply  of 
graduates  for  teaching  is  the  number  of  completions  in  student  teaching 
and  as  may  be  observed  this  number  is  11  less  than  the  year  before. 

The  outlook  for  graduates  in  1972*73  may  be  influenced  somewhat 
in  the  ear       nt  in  Agricultural  Education.  200  and  230.    Next  year  it 
would  be  conceivably  more  than  the  64  completing  in  1971-72.  Factors 
altering  the  final  outcome  for  next  year  would  be  an  increased  number 
of  students  transferring  to  the  department  from  other  departments 
particularly  in  their  senior  year,  and  the  number  of  returnees  with 
Bachelor's  Degrees  needing  two  or  three  quarters  of  course  work  for 
certification. 


Recruitment 

An  expanded  program  of  teacher  recruitment  was  initiated  by  The 
Ohio  Recruitment  Commission  for  Agricultural  Education,  including 
vocational  agriculture  teachers >  College  administration  and  department 
staff  members,  under  the  advisorship  of  Ralph  Hoodin* 

This  year,  each  beginning  teacher  was  provided  a  kit  of  recruit^ 
ment  materials.    A  letter  was  sent  to  all  agricultural  teachers  in 
January    suggesting  increased  effort  be  given  to  recruitment  of 
teachers .    The  topic  "Careers  in  Teaching"  was  added  to  the  FFA 
Extemporaneous  Speaking  Contest  during  the  1972  FFA  Camp  program. 

Ten  agricultural  education  majors  participated  in  ten  officer 
training  meetings  throughout  the  state  by  presenting  a  20  minute 
narrated  slide  show  relative  to  the  need  for  teachers  and  jobs  available 
in  agricultural  education.    There  were  nearly  1,500  students  in  the 
total  audience. 
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A  special  horticultural  recrultnent  program  to  acquaint  students 
In  that  department  vlth  opportunities  In  teaching  vocational  hortl** 
culture  vas  conducted  by  Woodln,  Boucher  and  James  Utslngert Extension 
Horticultural 1st. 

Recruitment  exhibits  were  prepared  and  placed  at  The  Ohio  State 
Fair,  Farm  Science  Review  and  the  Ohio  FFA  Convention* 

Twenty  states  having  a  surplus  of  agricultural  teachers  were 
contacted  about  opportunities  in  Ohio  for  teaching.  Thlrtyelght 
persons  Indicated  an  Interest  In  teaching  In  Ohio* 

Approximately  800  prospective  students  attended  the  two  College 
career  days.    Vocational  agriculture  teachers  supported  the  College 
activities  by  bringing  students  to  campus  for  Career  Day  as  well  as 
Youth  Science  Day. 

Recruitment  receives  high  priority  as  a  department  activity. 
Nationally,  120  departments  were  closed  last  year  due  to  a  shortage 
of  teachers.    Woodln  reported  only  49X  of  the  agricultural  education 
majors  In  the  United  States  are  teaching  compared  to  60%  In  Ohlo« 


Student  Financial  Assistance 

Students  In  agricultural  education  are  eligible  for  the  financial 
assistance  made  available  to  all  students  of  The  Ohio  State  Viil varsity. 
However,  there  are  three  special  funds  for  majors  in  the  department: 
Agricultural  Education  Scholarships,  Lester  B«  Barner  Scholarships, 
and  the  Landmark  Agricultural  Education  Scholarship  which  provides 
$300  to  one  student  for  one  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  Processed  Limestone  Association  discontinued 
their  scholarship  of  $400;  however,  during  the  year  the  Ohio  Grain, 
Feed  and  Fertiliser  Dealers  established  a  scholarship  for  agricultural 
education  majors  which  provides  $500  to  one  student  for  one  year. 

In  1971*72  the  following  undergraduates  received  scholarships: 
Hamer  Scholarships:   Tom  Rosenbeck,  St.  Henry;  Jeff  Johnson,  Bellevue; 
David  Moulton,  Ravenna;  Mark  Gebhart,  Lewisburg;  and  Doyle  Stevens, 
Norwalk;  Landmark  Scholarship:    Don  Breece,  Delaware;  Agricultural 
Education  Scholarships:    Ron  DdiOng,  Van  Wert;  Roger  Greenawalt,  Beloit; 
and  Russel  Sword,  Wellington. 


Curriculum  and  Course  Changes 

Curriculum  changes  were  made  in  the  program  for  teacher  certifi** 
cation  in  agriculture  to  meet  the  requirements  for  seven  specialties. 
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Cotnmlttees  were  appointed  for  these  specialties  and  their  curriculum 
proposals,  after  some  revisions,  vere  approved  by  the  joint  staff 
and  the  State  Department  of  Certification.    Occupational  competence 
to  the  extent  of  one  year  of  practical  experience  or  six  months  of 
directed  experience  Is  required  for  certification.    Since  85X  of  the 
students  seeking  certification  In  the  specialty  area  ^'production"  are 
farm  reared,  they  have  the  necessary  farm  experience  and  so  are  not 
affected  by  the  1972  certification  standards.    However,  with  the 
other  specialties  more  attention  will  need  to  be  given  In  counseling 
students  so  that  they  are  assured  of  having  the  prerequisite  practical 
experience  for  certification.    During  1972,  a  committee  working  with 
personnel  In  the  Dean's  Office  began  planning  programs  with  students 
so  that  they  could  secure  directed  work  experience  Including  supervision 
with  University  credit. 

The  program  for  certification  in  production  agriculture  was  not 
drastically  changed  from  the  years  past  except  that  economic  entoibology 
or  plant  pathology  were  added  to  the  required  list  and  Genetics  140  or 
314  encouraged. 

The  curriculum  for  agri-business  is  in  the  process  of  revision  due 
primarily  to  the  changes  being  made  in  courses  in  agricultural  economics 
such  as  the  addition  of  management  of  small  business  and  record  keeping 
for  agri-^businesses  that  were  previously  secured  from  courses  In  the 
College  of  Administrative  Science.    Even  though  approval  was  also 
granted  for  the  curriculum  submitted  in  industrial  equipment,  agricul- 
tural  resources,  forestry  and  horticulture,  it  is  very  likely  that 
during  the  coming  year  revisions  are  in  order  for  these  specialty  areas. 

Programmed  Instruction  for  both  Agricultural  Education  200  and 
230  Introduced  in  1970*71  and  carried  on  during  the  past  year  is  being 
expanded  for  1972*73.   Mlcro*teaching  utilising  the  vldeo«tape  machine 
has  been  found  most  helpful  in  the  courses  200  and  230.    The  machine 
is  also  being  used  extensively  in  other  courses  in  agricultural 
education. 

During  the  year  Agricultural  Education  380.01,  380.02,  and  380.03 
were  lowered  ^o  the  200  level  and  have  been  approved  as  280.01,  280.02, 
and  280.03.    The  staff  is  generally  agreed  that  providing  experience 
early  in  the  undergraduate  college  career  is  important  and  are 
encouraging  students  between  their  freshman-sophomore  year  as  well  as 
between  their  sophomore- junior  and  junior-senior  years  to  enroll  in 
280.01,  280.02,  or  280.03.    The  courses  280.01  and  280.03  give 
particular  emphasis  to  '^September  Experience"  when  high  schools  are 
in  session  and  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  at  the 
University.    Agricultural  Education  230  was  moved  to  330  since  its 
enrollment  consists  of  juniors  and  seniors  and  so  should  not  be  on  the 
sophomore  and  200  level*    Through  special  consideration  of  the  Dean's 
Office,  Agricultural  Education  200  may  be  scheduled  by  third  quarter 
freshmen. 
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The  staff  recognises  that  undergraduate  courses  are  designed  to 
assist  students  to  make  a  successful  entry  into  teaching  but  that 
additional  professional  preparation  is  required  beyond  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  if  they  are  to  approach  optimal  proficiency  in  the  field.  Thus, 
It  becomes  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  enroll  in  post-graduate  vork^ 
hopefully  in  programs  earning  the  Master's  or  Fh.D.  Degrees*  The 
incentives  for  graduate  work  including  increases  in  salary  make  advanced 
degrees  almost  a  necessity  if  a  teacher  is  to  continue  in  the  profession. 
The  staff  encourages  students  to  be  prepared  for  entry  into  the  Graduate 
School.    Students  whose  undergraduate  grade  point  hour  is  below  2.7  are 
asked  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  so  that  they  might  qualify 
or  otheiwise  learn  what  they  need  to  do  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School.    During  the  year  25  graduates  from  the  department  were  admitted 
to  the  Graduate  School. 


Departmental  Field  Experience  Program 

During  the  past  year^  62  students  were  enrolled  for  student 
teaching.    They  received  field  experience  in  29  cooperating  centers 
in  agricultural  education  and  24  county  extension  centers  as  reported 
in  Tables  4  and        Twelve  more  cooperating  centers  were  used  for 
other  field  experience.    Ten  undergraduates  completed  field  experience 
in  employment  positions,  and  65  undergraduates  were  placed  for  field 
experience  programs  in  Agricultural  Education  380.  t)l  and  380. 03  •  Tvo 
students  were  placed  for  special  field  experience  in  Extension^  Agri* 
cultural  Education  380.02. 

Continued  in  this  year's  program  in  many  instances  was  the  inno- 
vation of  assigning  a  student  teacher  to  a  cooperating  school  and  to 
an  extension  center  in  the  same  county.    Coordination  of  lemming 
experiences  by  the  extension  agent  and  the  agriculture  teacher  provided 
the  student  teacher  with  timely  and  worthwhile  activities  throughout 
the  quarter.    Cooperating  teachers'  and  agents'  meetings  were  held  at 
the  beginning  of  the  quarter  rather  than  at  the  end.    At  these  meetings 
the  agents  and  teachers  identified  objectives  for  the  quarter  and 
discussed  plans  for  cooperating  the  total  experience  program.  Final 
evaluation  of  the  student  teacher  by  the  cooperating  agent  and  teacher 
was  accomplished  during  a  visit  by  University  personnel. 

Fifty  student  teachers  were  placed  in  24  cooperatii^  centers  for 
extension  experiences  as  a  part  of  student  teaching.    Seminars  were 
held  to  prepare  the  student  teachers  for  the  experiences  in  which  they 
engaged  during  their  extenf^ion  field  experience.    Seminar  topics  were 
area  extension  programs ,  extension  program  development ,  work  with 
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TA6LE  4 

OOOPERATIMG  SCHOOLS  AMD  THE  QUARTERS  THEY  HAD  TRAINEES 
IH  STUDENT  TEACHING  AMD  OTHER  FIELD  EXPERIENCE 


Student  TgachlnR 


School 

380.01 

380.03 

AutUOKl 

Winter 

Spring 

Ad  6118 

1 
* 

1 

Biff  Walnut 

0 

9 

9 

1 

X 

nucltftve  Vail  ft  V 

1 

Ca  rd  luff  ofi*L  Inc  o  1  & 

2 

- 

CaiTiTol  1  ton 

1 

X 

1 

Clear  Fork  Valley 

Cloverleaf 

1 

Clyde 

1 

Eastland  AVC 

1 

Creatvlam 

1 

• 

Elgin 

1 

1 

X 

Fairfield  Union 

1 

1 

Frederlcktown 

2 

2 

Frontier 

2 

0 

Greeno  Co.  AVC 

1 

Greenville 

1 

Rardln  Northern 

2 

Jonathan  Alder 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Llncolnvlew 

1 

Loudonvllle 

Mad 1 son  Plains 

2 

2 

Mil  1*1  ino^nn 

1 

Mairvfivll  Ifi 

*AwiI  jT  WV 

1 

1 

Miami  Trace 

Musklnffuffl  Co  AVC 

1 

X 

North  Union 

2 

2 

1 

Northtnor 

1 

Northwestern  Clark 

1 

1 

1 

Oak  Harbor 

1 

Perkins 

1 

Ridgedale 

1 

Southwest  Licking 

1 

1 

1 

Spencervllle 

I 

1 

Strongsvllle 

1 

Jlnora 

1 

1 

Vanguard  AVC 

1 

Wayne  Co.  AVC 

1 

1 

1 

West  Branch 

1 

We3tervllle 

4 

1 

3 

Special  Assignment 

7 

7 

2 

I 

Other 

7 

TOTAL 

44 

21 

24 

14 

24 
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TABLE  5 

STUDEMI  TBACBIMG  00OPBRATZN6  OOUNtlES 
AND  THE  QUARTERS  THEY  HAD  TRAINEES 


County 

383.02 

NuBber  o£  Trainees.  Student  Ttachlnx 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

Allen 

2 

Ashland 

2 

Clark 

1 

Columbiana 

1 

Doflanca 

1 

Brie 

1 

Franklin 

2 

Pair£lald 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Hancock 

2 

Hardin 

2 

Knox 

2 

Licking 

2 

1 

Madison 

2 

2 

Mahoning 

1 

Marion 

1 

Miami 

1 

Morrov 

2 

2 

Ottawa 

1 

Pickaway 

2 

1 

Richland 

1 

Trumbull 

1 

tfoion 

2 

2 

Van  Wart 

2 

ttayna 

1 

Washington 

1 

2 

TOTAL 

2 

16 

12 

22 

agricultural  related  agencies,  socio-^economic  aspects  related  to 
community  educational  programs »  and  relevant  issues  facing  extension 
in  the  future* 

Visitations  by  University  personnel  were  made  to  each  of  th6 
cooperating  school  and  extension  centers  and  consultations  were  held 
with  student  teachers  and  the  cooperating  instructor*    Comments  by 
student  teachers  indicated  a  very  favorable  reaction  to  the  instructional 
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efforts  provided  by  school  sad  extension  fsculty  serving  ss  coopersting 
instructors.    They  regarded  the  extension  experience  as  «  part  of  their 
overall  student  teaching  and  one  of  the  contributing  factors  ^o  their 
understanding  more  about  the  community  and  the  educational  programs 
therein. 

During  seminars  held  concurrently  with  student  teaching  attention 
was  given  to  concerns  such  as  planning  for  iratruction,  providla;  for 
student  occupational  experience,  the  organisation  of  youth  leadership 
programs*  organising  pos^* secondary  education,  techniques  of  instruction 
and  the  evaluation  of  teaching  and  student  performance. 

Through  the  continued  use  of  new  video  equipment,  it  w«s  po.^sible 
to  have  closed  circuit  TV  observation  of  teaching  during  a  seminar. 
Student  teachers  were  able  to  observe  and  discuss  the  teaching  of  a 
high  school  class  by  one  of  their  group,  without  the  intrusion  u'^n 
the  class « 

While  much  benefit  is  gained  from  the  seminars  where  student 
teachers  meet  and  discuss  common  problems,  there  is  growing  need  that 
the  number  of  such  meetings  be  reduced  because  of  the  wider  placement 
of  trainees  to  provide  experience  in  the  subject  area  in  which  they  are 
certified  to  teach.    Beginning,  mid*texm,  and  closing  seminars  may  be 
continued  so  long  as  students  are  able  to  travel  the  required  distance. 

Student  teachers  were  reimbursed  ten  cents  per  mile  for  travel  to 
seminars  and  farm»home  and  occupational  program  visits.    They  received 
mileage  from  agricultural  extension  for  activities  during  their  assign* 
ment  to  a  county  office.    Mileage  per  student  teacher  varies  depending 
upon  the  dlatance  the  trainee  travels  to  seminar  locations.    The  pla^e* 
ment  of  student  teachers  to  teach  in  specialized  programs  increases  the 
mileage  uaed  in  attending  seminars. 

During  the  1971»72  year,  SO  student  teachers  drove  a  total  of 
15,108  miles  in  vocational  agricultur«i.    The  cost  was  $1,5x9.80  with 
an  average  of  $30.22  per  trainee.    A  total  of  9,342  miles  wetii  driven 
in  extension  activities  at  a  cost  of  $934«20  and  an  average  of  $35.95 
per  trainee.    This  is  approximately  the  same  as  it  has  been  in 
previous  years. 


Agricultural  Education  Society 

The  undergraduate  majors  who  are  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Education  Society  plan  and  conduct  tirlth  their  advisor,  Willard  Wolf, 
a  program  of  activities  to  develop  profettsiaaal  competence  through 
experiences  that  are  not  generally  provided  in  course  work.    The  program 
emphasises  the  development  of  competence  in  leadership  by  member 
participation  in  such  roles  whether  in  meetings  of  the  society,  committee 
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functions »  or  in  cooperative  undertakings  with  other  students  in  the 
University  and  College* 

Members  engage  in  forums  and  symposiums,  conduct  social  and 
educational  meetings,  plan  presentations,  prepare  exhibits,  and  main- 
tain a  decorum  and  appearance  befitting  the  profession* 

The  society  meets  regularly  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays 
of  the  month  with  meetings  starting  at  7:00  p*m«  and  ending  about  8:30  p*m* 
Included  is  a  business  session,  an  educational  program,  and  time  for 
socializing  and  refreshments. 

The  society  sponsors  a  steak  fry,  a  faculty* student  get  together, 
a  Christmas  party  with  students  at  the  Columbus  State  Institute  (school 
for  mentally  retarded)  during  the  Autumn  Quarter;  a  banquet,  exchange 
with  an  Agricultural  Education  Society  (Vermont  and  Penn  State  in  1972) 
during  the  Winter  Quarter;  a  recruitment  luncheon,  a  lunchstand  to  feed 
2,000  plus  FPA  members  attending  the  State  Judging  Contests,  and  a 
leadership  training  weekend  at  Camp  Muskingum  during  the  Spring  Quarter. 
This  year  instead  of  the  usual  recruitment  luncheon,  members  made  trips 
to  the  officer  training  meetings  in  each  district  and  gave  slide  presen* 
tations  and  talks  on  recruitment* 

The  society  members  prepare  a  printed  yearly  program  of  activities 
including  roster  of  officers,  officer  and  faculty  editorials,  calendar 
of  events,  monthly  activities,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  officers, 
goals  with  ways  and  means  for  eight  major  activities,  budget,  and  con* 
stitution*    A  scrapbook  is  maintained  and  kept  in  the  departmental 
reception  room*    The  society  prepares  a  quarterly  publication  'iThe 
Townshend  Educator'*  featuring  major  articles  associated  with  the  profession, 
current  issues  and  problems,  timely  announcements,  reports  of  society 
activities,  and  personal  items* 

Conflicts  with  class  sessions,  work  schedules,  and  other  curricular 
and  extra*curricular  activities  affect  member  participation  in  the  program 
of  the  society*    However,  compared  with  other  departmental  organizations, 
the  AES  is  recognized  as  doing  well.    The  attendance  at  the  regular 
meetings  this  past  year  ranged  from  20  to  100*    The  banquet  and  steak 
fry  each  attracted  in  excess  of  201  including  100  members*    The  bi* 
monthly  executive  meetings  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each 
month  usually  have  15  or  more  in  attendance. 

Students  in  agricultural  education  regard  the  activities  of  the 
society  as  worthwhile.    They  conduct  their  activities  in  a  professional 
manner.    Their  performance  and  participation  indicate  their  regard  for 
this  part  of  their  professional  pre*service  education* 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  girls  were  permitted  to  become 
members  of  the  society* 
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Placement 

A  total  of  64  students  were  certified  to  teach  vocational 
agriculture.    Of  this  number,  51  were  regularly  qualified  with  the 
remainder  being  graduates  of  other  departments  or  returning  for  special 
training.    Of  the  64  certified,  40  were  placed  as  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture,  1  in  Extension,  and  3  continued  in  their  educational 
pursuits  through  the  Graduate  School.    As  may  be  noted  in  Table  6,  20 
were  classified  in  other  related  fields  in  education  and  agriculture 
or  inducted  into  the  service. 


TABLE  6 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  TRAINED  AND  PLACED 
IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  A  SELECT  NUMBER  OF  YEARS 


Number  ] 

Placed 

Other,  Inc. 

Number  of 

Vocational 

Graduate 

Armed 

Year 

Men  Trained 

Agriculture 

Extension 

School 

Services 

1971-72 

64 

40 

1 

3 

20 

1970-71 

72 

41 

3 

2 

26 

1969-70 

72 

39 

3 

4 

26 

1968-69 

71 

45 

2 

4 

20 

1967-68 

56 

37 

0 

4 

15 

1966-67 

58 

35 

5 

4 

14 

1965-66 

56 

36 

1 

3 

16 

1964-65 

40 

33 

1 

2 

5 

1963-64 

37 

24 

1 

1 

8 

1962-63 

34 

21 

2 

2 

9 

1961-62 

44 

22 

3 

5 

14 

1960-61 

54 

24 

11 

4 

15 

1959-60 

46 

20 

6 

2 

18 

1958-59 

69 

35 

4 

10 

20 

1957-58 

55 

30 

9 

4 

12 

1956-57 

54 

25 

4 

5 

20 

1955-56 

42 

32 

5 

2 

3 

1954-55 

29 

20 

1 

0 

8 

1953-54 

29 

15 

3 

1 

10 

1952-53 

32 

18 

2 

3 

9 

1951-52 

46 

35 

2 

2 

7 

Graduate  Program 

A  total  of  265  students  participated  in  the  programs  beyond  the 
Bachelor's  Degree  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education. 
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Many  of  these  students  were  pursuing  the  Master *s  Degree.    As  observed 
In  Table  7  the  group  was  comprised  of  155  teachers  of  agriculture, 
34  Extension  persons  and  76  others.    Students  from  12  states  and 
Taiwan  were  enrolled  In  the  graduate  program  In  addition  to  those 
from  Ohio.    The  enrollment  data  as  reported  by  the  Graduate  School 
for  the  four  quarters  are  reported  In  Table  8. 


TABLE  7 

ENROLLMENT  OF  OHIO  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
AND  OTHERS  MAJORING  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
IN  PROGRAMS  BEYOND  THE  B«SC.  DEGREE 


Enrollment 


Year 

Ohio  Teachers 

Extension 
Personnel 

Others 

Total 

1971-72 

155 

34 

76 

265 

1970-71 

126 

41 

68 

235 

1969-70 

104 

24 

55 

183 

1968-69 

89 

18 

63 

170 

1967-68 

78 

28 

53 

159 

1966-67 

92 

14 

49 

155 

1965-66 

99 

29 

38 

166 

1964-65 

101 

28 

36 

165 

1963-64 

107 

34 

40 

181 

1962-63 

91 

38 

39 

168 

1961-62 

96 

37 

36 

169 

1960-61 

102 

40 

28 

170 

1959-60 

101 

45 

26 

172 

1958-59 

100 

0 

88 

188 

1957-58 

102 

0 

70 

172 

1956-57 

101 

0 

34 

135 

1955-56 

121 

0 

27 

148 

1954-55 

93 

0 

34 

127 

1953-54 

114 

0 

27 

141 

1952-53 

93 

0 

27 

120 

1951-52 

80 

0 

29 

109 

1950-51 

76 

0 

36 

106 

1949-50 

88 

0 

14 

102 

1948-49 

76 

0 

16 

92 

1947-48 

58 

0 

11 

69 
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TABLE  8 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  ENBOLLMENT  IM  AGRICULTimiO.  EDUCATION 
AS  REPORTED  BY  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Quarter 


Kaster? 


Ph.D** 


Total 


Sumner  9  1971 
Autumn  9  1971 
Winter,  1972 
Spring,  1972 


74 
29 
35 
54 


37 
26 
29 
29 


111 
55 
64 
83 


♦Board  of  Regents  Classification:    the  rank  is  Ph.D.  if  the  student 
holds  a  Master^s  Degree  or  has  earned  more  than  50  hours  of  graduate 
credit. 


During  the  year  33  Master's  Degrees  and  17  Ph.D.  Degrees  were 
awarded.    Compared  to  last  year,  this  represents  a  significant  increase 
in  the  Master's  Degree  program;  however,  there  were  two  less  than  the 
record  number  of  Ph.D.'s  in  the  year  previous. 

Departmental  offerings  on  campus  included  Agricultural  Education 
622,  641,  795.01,  795.03,  795.05,  810  and  811  in  the  Autumn  Quarter. 
During  the  Winter  Quarter  the  graduate  offerings  included  Agricultural 
Education  631,  794,  795.06,  823  and  885*    Spring  Quarter  courses 
were  640,  641,  642,  770,  795.03  and  886*    During  each  quarter  special 
problems  and  research  were  available*    Separate  sections  in  811  and 
823  were  conducted  for  extension  personnel. 

The  off«campu8  offerings  during  the  year  for  teachers  included 
Agricultural  Education  744,  Practicum  in  Teaching  Farm  Business  Planning: 
Agricultural  Education  622,  Continuing  Education  in  Agriculture; 
Agricultural  Education  642,  Youth  Organisations;  Agricultural  Education 
743,  Practicum  in  Teaching  Agricultural  Mechanics;  and  Agricultural 
Education  640,  Instructional  Media  in  Teaching  Agriculture.  The 
courses  in  adult  education,  occupational  experience  and  youth  organizations 
were  extended  beyond  the  quarter.    For  example,  adult  education  and 
occupational  experience  courses  were  started  during  the  autumn  quarter 
but  were  not  completed  until  early  in  the  spring  quarter.    This  was  done 
to  accommodate  the  teacher  of  agriculture  in  not  having  so  many  meetings 
concentrated  within  a  quarter.    Also  it  was  able  to  adapt  the  course 
offerings  more  nearly  to  the  developments  in  the  department. 

Agricultural  Education  795.03,  Leadership  Development,  was  conducted 
for  extension  agents  and  teachers  in  the  Washington  Court  House  area 
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during  the  Autumn  Quarter.    Another  special  program  for  30  extension 
agents  was  available  for  a  three  week  period  in  September.    The  course 
offerings  Included  Agricultural  Education  795.06,  Coanuolcatlons  and 
Agricultural  Education  794,  Camp  Program  Development. 

A  total  of  176  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  participated 
In  this  year's  courses  and  workshops  which  were  conducted  during  the 
last  three  weeks  In  June.    Areas  of  special  courses  Included  agronomy  - 
crop  production,  animal  breeding  and  genetics,  agricultural  mechanics, 
pollution  control,  and  environmental  studies.    Agricultural  education 
offerings  were  teaching  materials,  methods,  curriculum  planning, 
research  methods,  farm  business  planning  and  analysis,  agricultural 
business  and  supplies  and  horticulture.    Four  Ititem  programs  for 
agribusiness,  agricultural  equipment,  agricultural  resources  and 
horticulture  were  provided. 

Dr.  Charles  Drawbaugh,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  at  Rutgers  University  was  the  graduate  lecturer  during  the 
spring  quarter.    He  spoke  to  approximately  SO  graduate  students  and 
faculty  concerning  ''Adapting  of  the  Program  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
to  an  Industrial  State." 

A  number  of  brown  bagger  luncheons  for  graduate  students  and 
faculty  were  planned  by  the  graduate  students*    These  luncheons  were 
Informal  In  nature  and  featured  for  the  most  part  a  particular  state 
or  country  reported  by  a  graduate  student.    Also  there  were  some 
brown  baggers  of  graduate  students  with  their  advisor.    A  reception 
for  all  graduate  stuuents  and  wives  was  again  held  during  the  early 
part  of  the  autumn  quarter. 


Research 

A  new  course  on  Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Data  (Agricultural 
Education  887)  was  developed  and  approved.    The  course  which  resulted 
from  a  graduate  seminar  offered  the  past  two  years  will  be  offered 
for  the  first  time  during  the  autumn  quarter,  1972.    The  course  Is 
designed  for  Ph.D.  candidates  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
graduate  study.  Including  at  least  one  course  In  statistics.  The 
course  deals  with  the  application  and  Interpretation  of  statistical 
techniques.  Including  the  use  of  the  computer,  to  research  In  vocational- 
technical  and  extension  education.    Warmbrod  and  Cunningham  will  teach 
the  course. 

The  study  of  currently  enrolled  students  and  graduates  of  post- 
secondary  technical  agriculture  programs  In  Ohio  was  continued  during 
the  year.    This  OARDC  funded  project  Is  directed  by  Bender;  James  Cummins 
Is  the  graduate  research  associate  assigned  to  the  project.  The 
following  report  of  the  project  was  Issued  during  the  year: 
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CuoHclns,  James  E.  and  Ralph  £•  Bender.  "Agricultural 
Technician  Education  in  Ohio  —  lS70-7i."   April  1972. 

The  research  phase  of  the  project  on  ^Development  and  Dissemination 
of  Courses  of  Stcdy  and  Instructional  Materials  for  Environmental 
Science  and  if*rotect.ion  Programs**  was  comolafc^H  during  -.^Jl-zi.  Rldenour 
directs  the  project  c^hlcn  is  funded  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education. 
Warmbrod  was  the  consultant  for  the  research  phase  of  the  project  which 
was  designed  to  identify  and  estimate  manpower  needs  in  environmental 
protection  occupations  and  to  determine  the  competencies  required  for 
entry  into  these  occupations.    Graduate  research  associates  completing 
the  research  phase  of  the  projsct  were  John  Hilllson,  David  Howell « 
and  William  Parrington.    The  research  phase  of  the  project  Is  reported 
in  the  folloiilng  publications: 

William  S.  Parrlngton  and  J.  Sob«:rt  Warmbrod*  '^npower 
Meeds  in  Environmental  Managetcent  Occupations  in 
Industrial  Firms  in  Ohio*'*   June  1972. 

John  H.  Hilllson  and  J*  Robert  Warmbrod.    '^Manpower  Needs 
in  Environmental  Management/*   July  1972* 

The  research  project  'the  Influence  of  Instruction  in  Agriculture 
in  Grades  9  an^  10  on  Students*  Subsequent  Education&l  and  Occupational 
Performance '* '^as  begun  during  1971-72.    The  project  is  staffed  by  a 
graduate  research  associate  position  supported  by  funds  ^rllocated  to 
the  Department  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Service,  Ohio  Department 
of  Education*    Arthur  Heavlll  is  the  research  associate  assigned  to 
the  project;  Warmbrod  directs  the  project.    The  first  year  of  r.he 
project  was  devoted  to  the  development  of  instruments  and  techniques 
for  conducting  a  criterion- referenced  assessment  of  ninth-  and  teuth- 
grade  instructional  programs  in  agriculture*    Another  graduate  rese«2rch 
associate  position  supported  by  funds  allocated  to  the  Department  by 
the  Agricultural  Education  Service  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education 
was  used  to  staff  the  project  on  ^Tollow-Up  of  Graduates  of  Vocational 
Horticulture  Programs  in  Ohio***   Kenneth  Parker  Is  the  research 
associate  assigned  to  the  project*    Woodln  directed  the  project* 

During  1971-72,  the  following  publications,  in  addition  to  thosa 
listed  previously,  were  issued  In  the  Departinent *s  *'Research  Series  In 
Agricultural  Education.'* 

Iverson,  Maynard  J.  and  Ralph  E.  Bender,    **Guidelines  for  the 
Development  of  Student  Organizations  Associated  with 
Agricultural  Programs  at  TWo-Year,  Post-Secondary  Educational 
Institutions  in  the  United  States***  August  1971* 
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KLllety  James  R.  and  Robert  W.  McCormick.    "A  Theoretical  Model 

to  Improve  the  Extension  Education  Outreach  of  The  Ohio  State 
University;  Utilising  Marketing^  Behavioral ,  Business »  Manage* 
fp.^^nt;  and  Systems  Concepts."   January  1972. 

Nolandy  Warren  G,  and  Ralph  J,  Uoodln*    'Mgratlon  Patterns  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  Graduates  In  Ohio.*'   July  1971. 

Steele y  Doris  H«  and  Clarence  J.  Cunningham.  'X)plnion  Leadership 
In  Family  Living  Anong  Low  Income  Homemakers  in  the  Expanded 
Nutrition  Program  in  Ohio,*'   April  1972. 

Walton^  Richard  F.  and  Ralph  E,  Bender.    'Relationship  of  Student 
Characteristics  and  Program  Policies  to  Participation  in  FPA." 
July  1971. 

Culler^  Warmbrody  Wilson^  and  Woodin  and  several  graduate  students 
attended  the  Central  Region  Research  Conference  in  Agricultural  Education 
held  at  Purdue  University^  August  1971.   Warmbrod  attended  an  American 
Educational  Research  Association  Training  Session  on  "Applied  Linear 
Regression  Analysis  in  Educational  Research"  held  at  the  University  of 
Chicago »  April  1972.    During  1971-72  Warmbrod  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Interest  Group  on  Vocational-Technical  Education  of  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association. 

The  Department's  1973-75  and  1975*77  Biennial  Plans  developed 
during  the  year  include  a  program  Improvement  project  titled  "Agricultural 
Education  Research  and  Development  Program."  The  major  goals  of  the 
proposed  program  Improvement  are  (a)  the  establishment  of  a  research 
program  in  agricultural  education  (vocatlonal*technlcal  and  extension 
education)  that  is  supported  by  College  and  Ohio  Agricultural  Research 
and  Development  Center  funds »  (b)  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development 
Center 9  and  (c)  the  further  Improvement  of  the  graduate  program  in 
research  methodology  offered  by  the  Department.    The  proposal  requests 
additional  faculty  and  graduate  research  associate  positions  for  persons 
who  will  plan  and  conduct  research »  prepare  proposals  for  research  to 
be  funded  from  sources  outside  the  University ^  and  direct  research 
conducted  by  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  candidates. 

Faculty  members  directed  17  Ph.D*  dissertations  and  2  M.S.  theses 
which  were  completed  in  1971-72.  Faculty  members  are  currently  super- 
vising 28  Ph.D*  dissertations  that  are  in  progress. 

Studies  Completed 

Ph.D.  Dissertations 

Adams »  Richard  N.    "Continuing  Education  for  Technical  College  Students." 
(Bender) 
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Byers,  Charles         'the  Relationship  of  Selected  Variables  to  the 

Supervision  Provided  Students  of  Vocational  Agriculture  by  Their 
Teachers.  '  (Bender) 

Hillison,  John  H.    ''Manpover  Needs  in  Environmental  Management." 
(Warmbrod) 

Hutchings»  Ronald  P.    'the  Influence  of  Excessive  Fat  Prior  to  Weaning 
on  the  Milking  Potential  of  Beef  Heifers/'  (Bender) 

Kunzru»  Omkar  N.    "Role  of  the  Area  Extension  Agents  in  Program  Development 
as  Perceived  by  Selected  Extension  Personnel."  (Cunningham) 

Lumpkin,  Oliver  R.    "Characteristics  of  Disadvantaged  Rural  Youth  in 
Southern  Secondary  Schools."  (Bender) 

Miller,  James  R.    "A  Theoretical  Model  to  Improve  the  Extension  Education 
Outreach  of  The  Ohio  State  University;  Utilizing  Marketing, 
Behavioral,  Business,  Management,  and  Systems  Concepts."  (McCormick) 

Parkhurst,  Carmen  R.  'the  Information  Sources  and  Educational  Needs  of 
Commercial  Poultrymen  in  Ohio."  (Cunningham) 

Rapp,  Gene  E«  "Perceptions  of  the  Role  of  an  Agricultural  Technician.*' 
(Bender) 

Rathore,  Omkar  S.    "Adoption  of  Extension  Innovations  Among  Selected 

Personnel  in  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service."  (Cunningham) 

Reeves,  Wade  H.    "Church^Related  Programs  in  Agricultural  Education  in 
Cameroun  and  Uganda,  Africa."  (Bender) 

Reld>  Richard  A.    'Guidelines  for  Evaluation  Activities  Conducted  by  State 
Advisory  Councils  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education."  (Woodin) 

Russell,  Earl  B.    "Development  of  an  Instrument  to  Measure  the  Change 
Orientation  of  Vocational  Teachers."  (Warmbrod) 

Soobitsky,  Joel  R.    "Perceived  Training  Needs  of  Urban  Cooperative 

Extension  Agents  Working  with  Disadvantaged  Audiences."  (Cunningham) 

Steele,  Doris  H.  '%)pinion  Leadership  in  Family  Living  Among  Low  Income 
Homemakers  in  the  Expanded  Nutrition  Program  in  Ohio. "  (Cunningham) 

Vice,  Billy  u      "Variables  Related  to  Continuing  Agricultural  Education  in 
Kentucky  Schools."  (Bender) 

Zurbrick,  Phillip  R.  "Effectiveness  of  a  Teacher  Reference  Utilizing  an 
Inductive  Mode  and  Principles  Approach  with  High  School  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students."  (Bender) 
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U.S.  Theses 

Rohrer,  John.     'Factors  Related  to  Regional  Planning  Commission 
Activity*  (Cunningham) 

Sherer,  George.    'Producers  Educational  Needs  in  Marketing  of  Feeder 
Calves  in  Selected  Eastern  Ohio  Counties***  (Cunningham) 


Research  Completed  by  Staff  (Not  Previously  Listed) 

Bender,  Ralph  E.    '*Ihe  1971  Occupations  of  Recent  Graduates  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  Ohio."   September  1971. 

Jenkins,  David  D*    "Inventory  of  Professional  In-Service  Training  Needs, 
Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service.*' 

Woodin,  Ralph  J.    "Supply  and  Demand  for  Teachers  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  1971/'   December  1971. 

Young,  Richard  E.    "Evaluation  Rcport-^Agronomy  Workshop,  Ohio  Cooperative 
Ex2:ension  Workshop* "   November  1971. 

Young,  Richard  E.    "Evaluation  Report- •Farm  Management  Workshop,  Ohio 
Cooperative  Extension  Serivce.*'   October  1971* 

Young,  Richard  E,    "Evaluation  AnalysiS"1972  Pesticide  Up-Date  Workshops, 
Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service.*' 

Young,  Richard  E. ,  Cunningham,  C.  J.,  and  Moore,  P.  B.    "Area  Staffing 
Pattern  Study,  Annotated  Bibliography."    January  1972. 


Honors  Students'  Individual  Studies 

Pickering,  Ervin  Roger.    "Land  Laboratories  in  Ohio."  (Wolf) 

Rosenbeck,  Thomas  J*    'leadership  Activities  and  Traits  of  High  School 
Vocational  Agriculture  Students."  (Wolf) 


Studies  in  Profzress 

Ph.D.  Dissertations 

Beasley,  Gary.    "An  Assessment  of  an  Instructional  Unit  for  Preparing 
Users  of  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC) 
System. "  (Taylor) 
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Bloss,  Norman  F.    **Ihe  Relationship  Between  Enrollment  In  Agricultural 

Education  and  the  Vocational  Maturity  of  Secondary  School  Students.'* 
(Warmbrod) 

Breedlove,  Frank.    *1?er£ormance  Objectives  of  Agricultural  Hechanlcs 
Programs  In  Joint  Vocational  Schools/'  (Wilson) 

Cobb I  Nlmrod.    'In-Service  Education  Activities  cf  Teachers  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  In  Alabama.*'  (Woodln) 

Cummins,  James  E.    *'A  Follov-up  of  Agricultural  Technician  Education 
Graduates  and  Mon-graduates  In  Ohlo--196S-68."  (Bender) 

Farrlngton,  William  S.    "The  Relationship  of  Professional  Preparation  of 
Technical  Agriculture  Teachers  to  Students*  Success."  (Warmbrod) 

Foreman,  Ronald.    'iRie  Effectiveness  of  the  Early  Placement  Program  with 
Respect  to  Transition  from  School  to  Work.  *'  (Bender) 

Howell,  David.    ^'Effectiveness  of  a  Student  Reference  in  Changing  Attitudes 
of  High  School  Students  Toward  the  Protection  of  the  Environment.*' 
(Warmbrod) 

Kowalka,  Ronald  C.    "Evaluation  of  the  Career  Education  Program  in  the 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  Public  Schools."  (Wilson) 

Llndamood,  John.    'Continuing  Education  Programs  for  the  Dairy  Food 
Industry . "  (McCormick) 

McCutcheon,  J.  Randall.    "An  Assessment  of  Factors  Related  to  a  Diffusion 
Strategy  for  Simulation  Training  Materials."  (Taylor) 

Miller,  Raymond  A.    "An  Evaluation  of  the  Living  Learning  Program  for 
Undergraduates  in  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  at  The  Ohio 
State  University."  (Bender) 

Moore,  Philip  B.    "Staffing  Patterns  in  Extension  Today:    The  Role  of  the 
Area  Versus  the  Traditional  County  Agent."  (Cunningham) 

Morgan,  John  P.    "Benefits  and  Costs  of  an  Adult  Education  Program  for 
Farmers . "  (Warmbrod) 

Myers,  Donald.    'The  Effectiveness  of  Traditional  Lecture  and  Tele-lecture 
in  Teaching  Adults."  (McCormick) 

Neavill,  Arthur  T.    "Assessment  of  Competencies  of  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Grade  Students  in  Agricultural  Mechanics."  (Warmbrod) 

Newcomb,  L.  H.    "The  Effect  of  Contract  Grading  on  Student  Performance." 
(Warmbrod) 
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Parker,  Kenneth  A.    "Adapting  the  FFA  to  the  Educational  Needs  of  Urban 
Youth  Enrolled  In  Vocational  Agriculture.  '  (Harmbrod) 

Plttman,  Joe.    "Ihe  Application  of  Motivational  Theory  to  Extension 
Personnel.'  (Cunningham) 

Roedlger,  Roger  D..  "Ihe  Relative  Effectiveness  of  the  Aural  and  Written 
Individualized  Instruction  with  Students  of  Different  Reading 
Levels."  (Warmbrod) 

Sanders,  Emerson.    'Volunteer  4-H  Leaders  Working  with  Youth  with  Limited 
Resources.  '  (Cunningham) 

Sliane,  James  A.    "Ihe  Relationship  Between  Administrative  Organizational 
Structure  and  Curriculum  Comprehensiveness  of  Coomunlty  Colleges. ' 
(Wilson) 

Shannon,  Theodore  P.    "Ihe  Effectiveness  of  the  Use  of  Simulation  Materials 
In  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Youth  with  Special  Needs." 
(Wilson) 

Sponauglc,  Adam  J.    "Attitudes  of  Guidance  Counselors  Regarding  Vocational 
Education. "  (Warmbrod) 

Stanley^  Norman  M.    "Factors  Related  to  Vocational  Agriculture  Students' 
Decisions  Concerning  Post-Secondary  Education."  (Bender) 

Thaxton,  Louis  C.    "Youth  with  Special  Needs  In  Metropolitan  Ohio  Schools." 
(Wilson) 

Wotowlec,  Peter.    "In-Service  Education  Needs  of  Ohio  Teachers  of 
Vocational  Horticulture."  (Woodln) 

Yoder,  Edgar  P.    "Self-Concept  of  Vocational  Education  Students."  (Bender) 


Staff  Research 

Bender,  Ralph  E.    "The  1972  Occupations  of  Recent  Graduates  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  In  Ohio." 

Bender,  Ralph  E.  and  Cummins,  James  E.     'Agricultural  Technician  Education 
In  Ohio." 

Boucher,  Leon  and  Starling,  John  T.     "Identifying  Performance  Capabilities 
Necessary  for  Students  In  Production  Agrlculii:Mre. " 

Cunningham,  Clarence  J.    "Validation  of  Personnel  Selection  Instruments 
In  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service." 
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Warmbrod,  J,  Robert  and  Neavill,  Arthur  t.    '^he  Influence  of  Instruction 
In  Agriculture  in  Grades  9  and  10  on  Students*  Subsequent 
Educational  and  Occupational  Perforoance/* 

Young,  Richard  E.    '^Professional  Improvement  Opportunities  for  State 
Level  Extension  Professionals  in  Fifteen  States.'' 

Young,  Richard  E. ,  Cunningham,  C.  J.,  and  Moore,  P.  B.  ^tlational 

Extension  Study  to  Compare  Area  with  Traditional  Staffing  Patterns/' 


In-Service  Education  Program  for  New  Teachers 

An  in-service  educational  program  for  83  new  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  was  coordinated  by  the  teacher  education  department 
in  cooperation  with  the  state  supervisors  of  vocational  agriculture. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  further  develop  the  competencies 
needed  by  teachers  to  plan,  conduct,  and  evaluate  their  total  program 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  local  communities. 

The  program  consisted  of  over  70  clock  hours  of  workshops,  small 
group  seminars,  and  individual  consultation  which  was  planned  and  con- 
ducted by  Guiler,  Starling  and  the  district  supervisors.    An  orientation 
program  was  held  at  the  annual  teachers  conference.    A  five  day  workshop 
was  conducted  at  the  FFA  Camp  Muskingum  on  the  module  system  to  which  the 
teachers.. were  assigned  to  sessions  concerning  their  needs.    The  time  was 
largely  devoted  to  curriculum  planning,  classroom  teaching  techniques, 
reports,  policies,  procedures,  evaluation  and  teacher  responsibilities « 
Every  teacher  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  demonstration  of  classroom 
teaching  on  video  tape  and  having  it  evaluated  by  other  teachers. 

A  three-day  seminar  was  conducted  December  27,  28,  and  29  for  all  new 
teachers  at  The  Ohio  State  University  in  the  Agricultural  Administration 
Auditorium.    The  purpose  of  this  workshop  was  to  evaluate  progress,  improve 
plans  for  curriculum,  identify  problems,  and  share  experiences  by  taxonomy 
areas  with  assistance  from  the  state  supervisors  of  agricultural  education. 
In  addition,  each  new  teacher  was  observed  during  the  school  year  by 
teacher  educators  and  assistant  supervisors  or  the  local  supervisor  in 
the  Joint  vocational  echool. 

Vocational  agriculture  is  becoming  more  diversified  as  indicated 
by  the  number  of  new  teachers  employed  in  speclallred  areas  reported  in 
Table  9. 

There  were  51  teachers  who  were  trained  in  Ohio  along  with  three 
from  a  state  other  than  Ohio  employed  before  the  school  doors  opened  in 
September.    TWenty-one  teachers  were  employed  from  industry  to  fill  the 
vacancies  In  several  specialized  areas  of  teaching  such  as  horticulture, 
agricultural  equipment  and  mechanics,  and  agricultural  business.  Eight 
student  teachers  graduating  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  quarter  1971  were 
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on  special  placement  (temporary  certificate)  due  to  the  shortage  of 
personnel • 

A  role  perception-expectation  study  initiated  in  1965  by  Guiler  was 
continued  through  1971-72  with  all  new  and  returning  teachers  helping  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education  assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
the  internship  program  afforded  teachers  during  their  first  year  of  employ- 
ment* 


A  brief  outline  of  the  program  is  as  follows: 


DATE 

ACTIVITY  AND  PURPOSE 

LOCATION 

July  12-13-14 

Introduction  of  new  teachers 

Scot's  Inn»  4800  Sinclair 

to  Annudl  Teacher's  Conference 
and  review  of  In-service 
program 

Koad)  voiumouS)  Ohio 

August  lo**20 

Five  day  workshop  for  all  new 
teachers  certified  and  non- 
certified  -  Curriculum 
Plannine 

Camp  Muskingum 
Leesville  Lake 

September 

1/2  Day  Seminar  for  all  new 
teachers  -  classroom  manage- 

Small group  meetings  in 
schools  by  geographical 

ment 

areas 

October 

Individual  school  visits  - 
Occup*  Exp«»  Classroom  and 
shop  problems 

In  local  schools 

November 

1/2  Day  Seminar-Teaching 
Methods  Classroom  Problems 
Occupational  Experiences 

Small  group  meetings  in 
schools  by  geographical 
areas 

December  27- 
28-29 

Three  Day  Workshop 
Curriculum  Adjustments  and 
Problems  concerning  the 
total  program  for  all 
taxonomies 

Agr.  Adm*  Bldg.  Aud. 
O.S.U. 

January 

Individual  Visits  •  Agri- 
cultural Mechanics  -  Youth 
Oreanisatlon 

In  local  schools 

February 

1/2  Day  Seminar 
Agricultural  Mechanics 

Small  group  meetings  in 
area  schools 

March 

Individual  teacher  visits 
Teaching  Methods  and  Individual 
Improvinit  Programs 

In  local  schools 

April 

Individual  Teacher  visits 
Inventories  -  Individual 
Evaluation 

In  local  schools 

May 

1/2  Day  Seminar-Ye^ir  End 
Closing  School  Year-Evaluation 
Outline  for  Summer 

Small  group  meetings  in 
area  schools 

May 

Evaluation  and  Summary  of  New 
Teacher  Proeram 

S30 
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la  addition  to  these  activities  the  teachers  vere  encouraged  to 
participate  In  off-campus  courses  as  Indicated  In  the  gri^duate  education 
section  of  this  report* 

TABLE  9 

NUMBER  OF  NEW  AND  RETURNING  OHIO  TEACHERS 
AS  SHOWN  BY  AREA  OF  SPECIALIZATIOH  DURING  PAST  THREE  YEARS 

1969-72 


Number  of  New  Teachers 
Area  of  Specialization  1969-70      1970-71  1971-72 


Production  Agriculture  0100  AS  A7  48 

Agricultural  Business  and  Supplies  0200  2  3  7 

Agricultural-Industrial  Equipment 

and  Service  0300  6  7  8 

Ornamental  Horticulture  0500  IS  12  10 

Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis  9900  3  0  3 

Agricultural  Resources  and 

Environmental  Science  0  3  S 

Agricultural  Work  Experience  (AWE)  9900  12  3  2 

TOTAL  84  75  83 


An  evaluation  of  new  and  returning  teachers  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture was  made  by  school  administrators  at  mid-year  and  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year*    These  data  vere  used  for  basis  of  Individual  teacher 
counseling  and  to  further  enhance  the  total  in-service  education  program* 


In-Service  Education  for  All  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture 

The  in-service  education  program  which  is  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  supervisory  staff,  State  Department  of  Education »  and  the 
teacher  education  staff  was  designed  to  further  develop  competency  in 
teaching  vocational  agriculture*    This  program  during  the  pas':  year 
was  coordinated  by  Welch  Bamett  and  Gilbert  Culler* 
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A  total  of  332  teachers  participated  in  14  non-credit,  in-service 
workshops  held  throughout  the  state.    These  programs  were  planned  and 
conducted  primarily  by  resource  personnel  under  the  guidance  of  Welch 
Barnett  and  other  supervisors. 


Summer  Workshops 
Non-Credit,  In-Service 
July  1,  1971  -  June  30,  1972 


Title  Attendance 

Dates 

Location 

Developing  Leisure 

Resources 

26 

July  19-21, 

1971 

Tri-County  JVS 

Estate  Planning 

39 

July  20,  1971 

Wayne  County  JVS 

Land  Appraisal 

21 

July  20-21, 

1971 

Otsego  H.S. 

Farm  Appraisal 

41 

July  21-22, 

1971 

Wayne  County  JVS 

Economics  in  the  Use 

of  Farm  Power  and 

Equipment 

10 

July  26-27, 

1971 

Allen  East  H.S. 

Livestock  Breeding 

20 

July  27-30, 

1971 

Wilmington  H.S. 

Forage  Management 

28 

July  27-28, 

1971 

Marietta 

Money  Management 

24 

July  29-30, 

1971 

Four  County  JVS 

Landscaping 

21 

August  3-6, 

1971 

Cleveland 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Farm  Mechanics 

40 

August  4-6, 

1971 

Batrlck  Henry  H. 

Money  Management 

14 

August  5,  1971 

Wilmington  H.S. 

Land  Appraisal 

21 

August  5-6, 

1971 

Wilmington  H.S. 

Farm  Business  Planning 

and  Analysis 

15 

August  10-11,  1971 

Union  Local  H.S« 

Estate  Planning 

12 

August  17, 

1971 

Wilmington  H.S. 

During  the  period  June  12-30,  1972  there  were  179  teachers  enrolled 
in  16  different  professional  courses,  technical  courses,  and  workshops 
as  follows: 


Course  Number 

Course  Title 

Enroll- 
ment 

Instructor 

Ag  Ed  621 

Curriculum  Planning 

38 

Culler 

Ag  Ed  631 

Methods  of  Teaching 

67 

Bender  &  Wilson 

Ag  Ed  640 

Teaching  Materials 

20 

Boucher 

Ag  Ed  684.40 

Ag.  Bus.  &  Service  Interns 

4 

Wolf  &  Watklns 

Ag  Ed  684.40 

Ag.  Equip.  &  Mech.  Interns 

8 

Hummel  &  Johnson 

Ag  Ed  684.40 

Ag.  Res.  Consrtvn.  Interns 

2 

Barnett  &  Culler 

Ag  Ed  684.40 

Horticulture  Interns 

11 

Davis  &  Newcomb 

Ag  Ed  790.12 

Ag.  Business  &  Supplies 

23 

Wolf  &  Watklns 

Ag  Ed  790.15 

Horticulture  (Ist  year) 

17 

Newcomb 
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Course  Number 


Course  Title 


Enroll- 
ment, 


Instructor 


Ag  Ed  790.23 
Ag  Ed  885 
Ag  Eng  550 


Continuing  Education  FBPA 
Research  Methods 
Pollution  Control  &  Waste 


21 
17 


Starling 
Warmbrod 


Ag  Eng  594 
Agron  594 
An  Sc  594 


Utilization 
Ag*  Mech.  (Constr.  &  Malnt*) 
Crop  Production 
Animal  Breeding  &  Genetics 
Environmental  Studies 


8 
13 
31 
14 
12 


Vhite 
Johnson 


Herr 
Cline 


Nat  Res  694.02 


Townshend 


International  Education 


The  Department  is  represented  on  the  International  Agricultural 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics, 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center  and  the  Ohio  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  by  Leon  W.  Boucher.    Committee  action 
supported  the  College  Peace  Corps  for* Tunisia  Seminar,  student  study 
abroad  and  scheduled  seminars  in  cooperation  with  various  academic 
units . 

The  Department  helped  recruit  students  and  young  farmers  for  the 
Peace  Corps  Intern  program  for  Tunisia.    Regular  Peace  Corps  personnel 
were  recruited  from  the  vocational  agricultural  teachers  ranks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Humphrey  will  be  on  contract  in  Sierra  Leone  Africa 
for  two  years.    Dan  taught  at  Patrick  Henry  High  School. 

Barry  Glaz,a  junior  in  agricultural  education  completed  a  year's 
study  at  Punjab  Agricultural  University  at  Ludhlana,  India  and  returned 
to  Ohio  State  University  in  May,  1972.    This  was  in  cooperation  with  the 
student  exchange  program  between  our  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Punjab  Agricultural  University  in  India.    A  program  of  studies  was 
identified  and  approved  by  both  institutions  before  the  student  left 
for  foreign  study.    All  credits  are  accepted  by  the  home  institution 
permitting  the  student  to  graduate  according  to  his  normal  schedule. 

Omkar  Nath  Kunzru  of  India  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  agricultural 
education.    His  dissertation  related  to  *^le  of  the  Area  Extension  Agent 
in  Program  Development  as  Perceived  by  Selected  Extension  Personnel.  • 
Omkar  Singh  Rathore  of  Pakistan  received  his  Ph.D.  in  agricultural 
education  with  a  dissertation  topic  ^'Adoption  of  Extension  Innovations 
Among  Selected  Personnel  in  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service." 

Six  other  foreign  nationals  continued  educational  programs  in  the 
department.    They  were:    Sumita  Roy,  Rajeswari  Venkatraman,  Kwado  Opare 
and  Jabar  Singh  of  India;  Ted  Lee  of  Korea;  and  Nasrullah  Hashemi  cf 
Afghanastan. 
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Arthur  Deisher,  an  agricultural  education  major,  participated  In 
the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  Program  by  living  with  participating 
families  In  England.    Several  of  the  agricultural  education  graduates  are 
serving  In  Peace  Corps  positions  In  Viet  Nam,  India,  South  Anerlca, 
Africa,  Ssmoa,  and  British  Guiana. 

The  Department  cooperates  with  the  International  Affairs  Office  of 
the  College  In  hosting  visitors  from  foreign  countries.    Visits  to 
secondary  schools  and  area  vocational  schools  are  arranged  upon  request 
and  need  of  the  foreign  participants. 


Curriculum  Materials  Service 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service  is  a 
cooperative  activity  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Service, 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education.    The  purpose  of  the  Service  is  the  improvement  of  instruction 
in  local  agricultural  education  programs.    The  activities  of  the  Service 
are  under  the  direction  of  Harlan  E.  Rldenour. 

An  advisory  group  composed  of  local  agricultural  education  teachers 
and  representatives  of  the  supervisory  and  teacher  education  staffs  served 
to  assist  the  Service  in  establishing  priorities  for  developmental  projects 
When  needed,  special  advisory  groups  in  specific  program  areas,  composed 
of  experienced  teachers,  staff  members,  and  representatives  from  Industry 
and  government,  are  assembled  to  assist  the  Service  with  specific 
developmental  projects. 

The  Curriculum  Materials  Service  assists  in  the  identification  of 
instructional  materials  needs.    A  search  from  all  known  available 
sources  is  then  made  to  identify  available  materials.    Such  materials 
are  evaluated  by  the  Service  with  the  assistance  of  selected  teachers 
and  program  area  specialists.    These  available  materials  suitable  for 
use  in  Ohio  programs  are  then  cataloged  and  made  available  to  Ohio 
teachers  through  the  Curriculum  MHteri^ls  Service.    A  total  of  583  such 
items  were  made  available  to  Ohio  teachers*    An  additional  90  items, 
available  from  commercial  sources ^  were  listed  which  teachers  could  order 
directly  from  the  source. 

In  those  areas  in  which  suitable  Instructional  materials  are  not 
available,  the  Curriculum  Materials  Service  prepares  those  items  which 
support  the  curricula  of  Ohio  teachers.    The  1972  catalog  lists  129 
such  items. 

The  materials  published  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Service 
during  the  1971-72  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 
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Manuals 

Trees  for  Landscaping,  Identification,  Culture,  Use  (Revision) 

Shrubs  for  Landscaping,  Identification,  Culture,  Use  (Revision) 

Some  Common  Types  of  Insects 

Membership  •  The  Pathway  to  Leadership 

Introduction  to  Environmental  Protection 

Money  Management 

Vocational  Horticulture  Record 

The  Garden  Center  Worker 

Trends  in  Agriculture.    A  publication  for  each  of  the  88  Ohio 

counties  based  upon  census  data. 
Ups  and  Downs  -  The  Basic  Principles  of  Ladder  Safety 
Ladder  Safety  Test 

Curriculum  for  Agricultural  Education  (22"  x  22"  chart) 

Agricultural  Education  Student  Progress  (17  •  x  28*'  chart) 

Opportunities  in  Agricultural  Occupations  (Student  Manual) 

Opportunities  in  Agricultural  Occupations  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Human  Relations  in  Business  CStudent  Manual) 

Human  Relations  in  Badness  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Advertising  and  Promotion  (Student  Manual) 

Advertising  and  Promotion  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Marketing  Agricultural  Products  (Student  Manual) 

Marketing  Agricultural  Products  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Business  Money  Management  (Student  Manual) 

Business  Money  Management  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Selling  and  Salesmanship  (Student  Manual) 

Selling  and  Salesmanship  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Business  Procedures  and  Records  (Student  Manual) 

Business  Procedures  and  Records  (Teacher's  Guide) 

Keeping  Your  Records  Straight  (AWE  5) 

Budgeting  and  Spending  (AWE  6) 

Getting  Started  on  Your  Job  (AWE  7) 

Taking  Care  of  Yourself  (AWE  8) 

Instructional  Units  on  Agricultural  Marketing 

A  Teacher's  Guide  to  Farm  Money  Management 

Farm  Records  *  A  Management  Tool 

Farm  Accounting  Problem  (Student  Manual) 

Farm  Accounting  Problem  (Teacher's  Kanual) 

Agricultural  Chemicals  (Major  Revision) 

Conservation  Aide 

I.    Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
II.    Defining  Soils  and  Watersheds 

III.    What  Are  the  Responsibilities  of  a  Soil  and  Water  District 
Einployee 
IV  k  Surveying 

V.    Engineering  Conservation  Structure  and  Practices 
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Sllde  Series 

Tillage  Systems  for  Corn  (70  color  slides) 
Foinsettia  (43  color  slides) 
Soil  and  Its  Properties  (65  color  slides) 
Shrubs  for  Landscaping 

Transparencies 

Interpretation  of  Farm  Business  Analysis 

Materials  Currently  Under  Development 

Occupational  Opportunities  in  Environmental  Management 
Curriculum  Guide  and  Instructional  Materials  for  Environmental 

Protection  Occupations 
Electrification  Unit 
AWE  9  Insurance 
AWE  10  -  Holding  Your  Job 

Insect,  Tick,  and  Mite  Pests  of  Livestock  and  Pets  (Under  final  editing) 

Insect  Pests  of  Field  Crops  and  Stored  Grains 

Pesticides 

Feeds  (Major  Revision) 

Viburnum  -  Color  slide  series  (final  stages) 

Series  of  approximately  eight  manuals  dealing  with  the  cooperative 

way  of  doing  business.    (Five  manuals  in  1st  and  2nd  draft  stage) 
Turf  Management  (Final  editing  and  layup) 

Some  Identifying  Characteristics  of  Seeds  Common  in  Midwest  (Major 

Revision) 
Fork  Lift  Safety 
Safety  with  Jacks  and  Hoists 

Seed  Production  of  Com,  Soybeans,  and  Small  Grain  -  Color  slide 

series  (Now  being  printed) 
The  Inside  Story  of  Madam  Brood  Sow  -  color  slide  series  (Now  being 

printed) 

Flowering  Shrubs  -  Color  slide  series  (Now  being  printed) 
Trees  for  Landscaping  -  Color  slide  series  (Under  development) 
Business  Procedures  for  a  Landscape  Service  Organization  (Final 

printing) 
Balers 


Materials  from  a  variety  of  sources  were  distributed  through  the 
Curriculum  Materials  Service 

Film  and  Video  Tape  Catalog       Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Ohio  Agricultural  Education  News  —  Departt^ent  of  Agricultural 
Education 

Soil  Conservation  District  News  —  SCS 

Ohio  Herd  Development  Observer  —  Department  of  Dairy  Science, 
The  Ohio  State  University 
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The  Ohio  Future  Farmer  Ohio  FFA  Association 
Ohio  Young  Farmer       Young  Farmer  Association 


The  Curriculum  Materials  Service  is  a  member  o£  the  American 
Association  £or  Vocational  Instructional  Materials,    The  Director  for 
the  Ohio  Service  serves  as  a  member  and  Vice  President  for  the  American 
Association  Board  of  Directors.    As  a  result  of  the  participation,  a 
total  of  21  publications »  four  film  strips,  nine  color  slide  series,  and 
six  transparency  sets  are  available  to  Ohio  teachers  through  the  Ohio 
Service.    The  Service  issues  three  catalogs  as  follows; 

Ohio  Curriculum  Materials       Listing  materials  developed  and 
produced  by  the  Ohio  Service 

Curriculum  Materials        Which  lists  materials  which  are 

purchased  from  other  sources  for  resale  to  Ohio  teachers. 

AAVIM  Teaching  Aids       Which  lists  the  materials  produced 

by  the  American  Association  for  Vocational  Instructional 
Materials. 

Materials  developed  and  produced  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Education 
Curriculum  Materials  Service  have  been  distributed  to  schools,  farmers, 
and  industry  on  a  national  basis. 

Special  Grants 

A  research  and  development  project  to  identify  environmental  protection 
occupations  was  completed  as  of  July  1,  1972.    Occupations  in  the  area  of 
environmental  protection  were  identified.    Those  appropriate  for  inclusion 
in  vocational  education  programs  were  selected.    Task  analysis  was 
conducted  on  the  selected  occupations.    The  follow-up  stage  will  be  the 
development  of  curriculum  and  supporting  instructional  materials. ($34,900.00) 

Career  Education  in  Agribusiness >  Natural  Resources  and  Environmental 
Improvements    A  United  States  Office  of  Education  project  to  develop 
curriculum  guides  in  the  following  areas: 


Roger  D.  Roediger  is  Director  of  the  Project  which  runs  from  June  15, 
1972  to  June  15,  1974.  ($260,000.00) 

Martha  Holden  Jennings  and  Ohio  Farmer  Cooperative  Project >    A  project 
funded  by  the  Foundation,  the  Ohio  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service.    Materials  are 
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belng  developed  which  deal  with  the  cooperative  way  of  doing  business. 
Separate  units  are  being  pla^^ned  for  rural  and  urban  students,    Dr,  J.  H» 
Lintner  is  developing  the  materials.  ($20,000.00) 

Ohio  Farm  and  Home  Electrification  Council  is  funding  the  develop- 
ment of  materials  for  farm  and  home  electrification.  Roger  D.  Roediger 
is  coordinating  the  project.  ($1500.00) 

Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis 

Approximately  750  farm  operators  received  instruction  in  Farm  Business 
Planning  and  Analysis  through  programs  conducted  by  Ohio  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  during  the  past  year.    This  instruction  was 
provided  by  ten  full«time  and  four  part-time  adult  instructor3  as  well 
as  43  regular  high  school  teachers  who  provided  instruction  for  A  to  6 
couples  beyond  the  contractual  day. 

A  summary  of  farms  which  was  submitted  for  computer  analysis  showed 
an  average  capital  investment  of  $100,030  per  farm  so  this  instructional 
program  had  an  influence  on  farm  business  investments  of  over  $74  million* 

In-service  training  in  Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis  and 
related  areas  was  provided  by  John  Starling  in  cooperation  with  staff 
members  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.    This  training  included:    (1)  an  off-campus  class 
held  during  the  Autumn  Quarter  at  the  Lima  Campus  of  The  Ohio  State 
University  in  which  sixteen  teachers  and  one  banker  were  enrolled;  (2)  a 
summer  workshop  which  was  conducted  on  a  half-day  basis  for  a  period  of 
12  days  in  which  18  teachers  were  enrolled;  (3)  a  two  day  non-credit 
seminar  held  in  Belmont  County  in  which  fourteen  eastern  Ohio  teachers 
and  two  county  agents  from  Switzerland  participated;  and  (4)  small  group 
meetings  held  at  various  locations  throughout  Ohio  which  were  attended 
by  67  different  teachers. 

In  addition  to  in-service  training  for  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  a  series  of  15  two-hour  sessions  was  conducted  during  the 
Winter  Quarter  for  17  branch  managers  of  the  National  City  Bank  in 
Marion  County. 

The  following  instructional  materials  were  prepared  for  teacher 

use; 

''Farm  Records  a  Management  Tool,*'   85  pages; 
''Farm  Money  Management,"  68  pages;  and 

-'Unit  Budgets  for  Major  Livestock  and  Crop  Enterprises,"  60  pages. 
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Certification  for  Local  Supervisory  Positions 

During  the  year  the  department  cooperated  V7lth  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department  In  proposing  a  program  to 
certify  teachers  and  others  Interested  In  becoming  local  supervisors 
of  vocational  agriculture.    According  to  the  state  standards.  It  Is 
necessary  for  a  person  to  have  27  months  of  successful  experience  In 
vocational  agriculture  and  the  completion  of  at  least  15  quarter  hours 
beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree.    The  15  quarter  hours  were  Identified 
as  follows: 

Six  hours  of  required  courses: 

Agricultural  Education  811,  Administration  and  Supervision,  3  hours 
Agricultural  Education  621,  Curriculum  Development,  3  hours 


Nine  hours  to  be  selected  from  the  following: 


641,  Occupational  Experience  in  Agricultural  Education, 
684.10,  Internship  in  Agricultural  Education, 
693,  Individual  Studies, 
770,  Evaluation, 

790.21,  Workshop  for  Supervisors, 
885,  Research  Methods, 


3  hours 

3  or  5  hours 

2  or  3  hours 

3  hours 
3-5  hours 
3  hours 


Other  desirable  electives  for  the  prospective  supervisor  include: 


622,  Continuing  Education  in  Agriculture  3  hours 

631 ,  Methods  in  leaching  Agriculture  3  hours 

642,  Youth  Organizations  in  Agriculture  3  hours 

795.03,  Seminar  in  Leadership  Development  1-3  hours 

795*06,  Seminar  in  Communication  1-3  hours 

810,  Principles  of  Vocational -Technical  Education  3  hours 

823,  Program  Planning  and  Development  3  hours 


Public  Information 


Every  faculty  member  of  the  department  contributed  to  a  public 
information  program  on  agricultural  education.    Warmbrod  is  consulting 
editor  of   The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine >      Bender  prepared  ten 
Issues  of  "TEACH,*'  a  newsletter  for  staff  members  and  graduate  students. 
Boucher  edited  "Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Nws,*'  which  is  publish«-d 
quarterly  and  distributed  to  all  teachers  in  the  state  as  well  as 
leaders  in  other  states.    A  total  of  983  copies  of  the  publication  is 
mailed  quarterly. 

Members  of  the  staff  have  had  articles  published  during  the  past 
year  in  the  American  Vocational  Journal .  the  Agricultural  Education 
Magazine ,  the  Ohio  Vocational  Reporter,  the  National  Future  Farmer,  the 
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Ohio  Farmer,  and  the  Journal  of  American  Association  of  Teacher  Educators  in 
Agriculture^    The  staff  assisted  the  Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers 
Association  and  the  state  supervisors  in  publicizing  vocational  agriculture 
activities  at  the  Ohio  FFA  Convention,  the  Ohio  Young  Farmer  Convention, 
the  Ohio  State  Junior  Fair,  the  Annual  Teachers  Conference,  and  the  Farm 
Science  Review. 

Other  public  information  activities  included  Guiler's  service  as 
Membership  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Vocational  Association  and  Boucher's 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Merican  Vocational  Association  Public  Infor* 
mat ion  Committee.    Numerous  items  have  been  published  in  University 
channels  such  as  the  faculty  staff  bulletin,  the  blue  sheet  and  the 
faculty  information  service.    Majors  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education  have  served  as  a  speakers  bureau  for  local  high  schools 
emphasizing  teaching  agriculture  as  a  career. 


Facilities 

The  Department  is  provided  13  offices,  5  secretarial  stations,  one 
conference  room,  three  rooms  for  30  plus  graduate  students,  two  readily 
available  classrooms,  and  such  others  as  needed  in  the  Agricultural 
Administration  Building. 

Finances  for  the  year  limited  the  additions  to  facilities  to  the 
following:    drapes  in  Koom  208,  table  and  four  chairs,  upholstering 
16  chairs,  two  filing  cabinets,  and  refinishing  one  desk. 

Space  for  staff  and  storage  is  urgently  needed.    The  lack  of  air 
conditioning  is  affecting  staff  efficiency.    Considering  the  work  load 
of  the  staff  in  the  Department  during  the  summer  months,  it  seems  most 
essential  that  provisions  be  made  to  secure  air  conditioning.    At  the 
time  of  preparing  this  report  plans  were  underway  to  install  six 
window  units. 

Long  range  plans  call  for  a  new  construction  south  of  the  Agricultural 
Administration  Building  and  Stadium  Drive  to  house  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education  as  well  as  the  other  departments  of  vocational 
education  on  the  campus,  the  Agricultural  Library,  and  a  Teaching-Learning 
Center  for  the  College.    The  target  date  for  the  project  has  not  been 
determined. 

The  preliminary  planning  for  the  vocational -technical  facilities 
is  being  done  by  representatives  of  the  various  vocational  services 
including  Wolf  from  agricultural  education.    The  first  report  was 
presented  in  June  1971.    It  gave  the  historical  background,  functions, 
uniqueness,  impact,  service  areas,  priorities,  minimum  number  and  room 
sizes,  number  of  offices  and  rooms,  office  size,  room  area  requirements, 
room  specialization,  and  faculty  locations. 

The  final  report  was  presented  to  Deans  Roy  M,  Kottman  and 
Luvem  Cunningham  in  June,  1972. 
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Alumni  Association 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Alumni  Association  held  on 
March  25  at  the  Center  for  Tomorrow,  James  Dougan>  as  recommended  by 
the  Department »  was  awarded  a  Distinguished  Alumni  Award.    There  was 
no  special  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  for  the  Department 
during  the  year.    However,  the  Executive  Committee  did  meet  to  set  up 
preliminary  objectives  for  the  annual  meeting  during  1972-73* 


The  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  proposed  the  following 
program  improvements  and  new  programs  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics  to  be  initiated  and  developed  during  the  1973-77  period. 
The  various  programs  and  a  brief  analysis  of  their  scope  beginning  in 
1973  are  as  follows. 

1.  Air  Conditioning  New  Program 

The  offices  and  special  classrooms  of  the  Agricultural  Education 
Department  should  be  air  conditioned.    This  facility  will  result  in 
more  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  total  staff.    Air  conditioning  is 
particularly  needed  because  of  the  amount  of  activity  and  work  during 
the  summer  quarter.    It  is  estimated  that  such  a  program  would  cost 
$60,000  if  central  air  conditioning  is  installed.    If  window  units 
are  used,  the  cost  is  estimated  at  $10,000. 

2.  Research  and  Development  Program  Improvement 

The  major  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  further  expand  and  develop 
the  program  of  research  in  the  department.    The  establishment  of  a  research 
department,  including  both  vocational -^technical  and  extension  education, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development 
Center  as  identified  in  the  long-range  plans  of  the  College  is  proposed. 
The  request  calls  for  an  additional  faculty  member,  a  research  associate, 
and  a  part-time  secretary  to  begin  July  1,  1973.    Priority  emphasis  of 
the  research  includes  development  and  assessment  of  the  use  and  effective- 
ness of  learning  resources  and  new  instructional  media;  estimation  of 
employment  opportunities  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skill 
in  agriculture;  evaluation  of  educational  programs  in  local  and  area 
schools,  post- secondary  technical  institutes,  and  extension  programs; 
and  the  establishment,  conduct,  and  appraisal  of  pilot  pvograms  in 
vocational  and  extension  education.    The  estimated  cost  of  this  program 
is  $23,800,  one-half  of  which  is  to  be  provided  by  OARDC. 

3.  Individualized  Instruction    New  Program 

This  program  emphasizes  improvement  of  instruction  through  the 
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initiation,  demonstration,  and  experimental  use  of  individualized 
instruction  procedures  and  techniques.    Attention  will  be  focused  on 
individual  differences  and  varied  needs  of  students  in  complementing 
and  supplementing  regular  classroom  instruction.    It  is  anticipated 
that  instructional  units  will  be  located  In  the  Agriculture  Library. 

Present  faculty  can  initiate  and  design  the  program;  however,  a 
full-time  visual-graphic  artist  is  needed.    This  person  is  to  develop 
differentiated  learning  materials  and  instructional  aids  as  well  as 
operate  and  maintain  audio  visual  equipment.    A  research  associate  is 
also  essential  to  help  students  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
materials  and  equipment.    It  is  estimated  that  costs  beginning  July  1, 
1973  would  be  $17,400. 

4.  Visual  Communications  Course    New  Program 

The  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  suggested  the  offering  of  a  new  course  'Visual  Communications 
in  Agriculture/'   The  department  is  proposing  that  such  a  course  be 
offered  beginning  the  autumn  quarter  1973.    It  is  anticipated  that  at 
least  150  students  would  be  enrolled  during  the  three  academic  quarters. 
A  new  staff  member  is  needed  to  begin  the  development  of  this  course 
and  align  appropriate  presentation  aids.    The  estimated  cost  of  the 
new  staff  member,  supplies,  travel,  and  equipment  amounts  to  $20,650. 

5.  Preparation  of  Specialized  Personnel    New  Program 

This  proposal  includes  three  segmecxts:    (a)  undergraduate  intern- 
ship in  agricultural  occupations;  (b)  preparation  of  area  school 
supervisors  in  agriculture;  and  (c)  improved  preparation  of  teachers  for 
vocational  horticulture. 

To  qualify  for  the  new  certification  standards  it  is  necessary 
for  all  prospective  teachers  to  have  at  least  one  year  of  occupational 
experience.    The  University  should  help  provide  and  supervise  this 
experience  in  selected  business  establishments  and  agencies  throughout 
the  state.    This  experience  should  be  individually  planned  and  supervised 
in  order  for  it  to  be  more  meaningful.    It  is  proposed  to  sect-re  selected 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  to  assist  in  providing  some  of  the 
on*site  visitations. 

D     to  rapid  expansion  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  it  is 
antici^*    ed  there  will  be  a  need  for  preparation  of  35  supervisors  in 
addition  to  20  who  are  presently  serving  as  local  supervisors  of 
agriculture.    A  part-time  staff  member  is  needed  to  develop  this  pre- 
service  and  in-service  program  that  will  meet  state  certification 
standards  as  well  as  make  the  program  more  effective. 

About  100  teachers  of  vocational  horticulture  will  be  working  in 
Ohio  schools  in  1972.    These  teachers  need  special  in-service  education 
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and  more  assistance  is  needed  in  the  preparation  of  future  teachers 
of  vocational  horticulture.    A  one-half  time  faculty  isember  employed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Horticulture  could  provide  the 
teaching  and  other  in«*service  education. 

These  three  programs  necessitate  1.12  FTE  staffs  1.25  secretariest 
and  one  research  associate.    The  total  cost  as  of  July  1,  1973  is 
$33^925  including  $5,000  for  travel  which  would  be  provided  from 
State  Department  funds. 

6.  Youth  Development  Program  Improvement 

This  program  consists  of  preparation  of  professional  youth  workers 
who  have  a  responsibility  for  the  development  of  youth  education  programs 
primarily  outside  the  public  schools.    The  major  emphasis  will  be  for 
the  development  of  competence  to  work  with  the  4«*H  club  program.  Youth 
workers  in  other  non*govemmental  youth  programs  might  also  be  engaged 
in  such  a  program.    Additional  part-time  faculty  meaibers  are  needed  to 
support  one  additional  undergraduate  course  and  four  graduate  level 
courses  designed  specifically  for  youth  personnel.    The  graduate  courses 
include  (1)  Development  of  Youth  Education  Programs »  <2)  Camp  Program 
Development  and  Administration,  (3)  Volunteers  in  Development  of  Youth 
Education,  and  (4)  Administration  of  Youth  Education  Programs.  This 
program  c&a  be  initiated  in  1973  with  the  addition  of  a  .4  FTE  faculty 
member  and  a  part-time  secretary  necessitating  a  total  cost  of  $7,825. 

7.  Curriculum  Development  and  Instructional 

Materials  Program  Improvement 

The  department  is  interested  in  further  expansion  and  improvement 
of  curriculum  and  instructional  materials  as  a  service  to  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture.    This  service  includes  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment for  the  specialized  programs  in  vocational  agriculture,  their 
evaluation,  and  dissemination.    Non-credit,  in-service  programs  should 
be  developed  with  the  teachers  as  well  as  conducting  research  including 
pilot  and  demonstration  programs.    This  expanded  program  starting  in 
1973  necessitates  a  new  staff  mmber,  two  secretaries,  three  graduate 
associates,  and  two  persons  on  wages.    Cost  is  estimated  at  $87,500. 
Of  this  amount 2  $78,000  would  be  available  from  outside  sources  in- 
cluding earnings  of  the  service  and  contributions  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

8.  Preparing  Personnel  for  Agricultural  Technician 

Education  Programs    New  Program 

This  is  an  effort  to  provide  leadership  in  developing  and  conducting 
educational  programs  to  prepare  teachers  and  other  personnel  for  service 
in  institutions  where  agricultural  technicians  are  being  trained.  This 
includes  in-service  education  to  persons  presently  engaged  in  such 
programs  as  well  as  a  long-range,  continuing,  pre-service  program.  It 
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is  assumed  that  this  program  will  be  initiated  July  1,  1972  if 
Dr.  Halterman's  salary  is  provided  through  funds  in  technical  education* 
The  salary  and  position  in  the  department  then  would  be  used  to  employ 
the  person  to  head  up  this  phase  of  the  program.    If  this  is  not 
realized,  it  is  proposed  that  the  program  be  initiated  as  of  July  1, 
1973*    In  addition  to  the  faculty  member,  a  part-time  secretary  and 
one  research  associate  are  needed*    The  coats  of  the  program  are 
estimated  at  $27,400* 
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SOME  STAFF  SERVICES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 
(As  Reported  by  Staff  and  Not  Included  Elsewhere  in  the  Report) 


Ralph  E>  Bender,  Professor  and  Chairman 


American  Vocational  Association 

Received  Outstanding  Service  Award 

Chairman  of  Constitution  Committee 
College  Committees 

Executive  Committee 

Planning  Committee  to  conduct  program  for  improvement  of 

resident  instruction 
Technical  Education  Advisory  Committee 
Evaluation  of  faculty — teaching  and  counseling 
Research  and  Training  Programs  Involving  Human  Subjects 
Honorary  Degrees 

Address >  Central  States  Seminar  in  Chicago,  "Whither  Vocational 
Education — In  Our  Professional  Relationship" 

Member >  Ohio  FFA  Board  of  Trustees 

Member,  The  Century  Club,  The  Ohio  State  University  Development  Fund 
Publications: 

"Relationship  of  Student  Characteristics  a'^ !  Program  Poli.  ies  to 

Participation  in  FFA"  (A  Research  Report  with  Richard  F. 

Welton),  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio 

State  University,  July  1971 
"The  1971  Occupations  of  Recent  Graduates  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

in  Ohio,"  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohic  State 

University,  September  1971 
Adult  Education  in  Agriculture  (with  Cunningham,  McCormick,  Wolf, 

and  Woodin),  Charxes  E.  Merrill  Publishing  Company,  Columbus, 

1972 

"W.  F*  Stewart:    A  Pioneer  in  Developing  Vocational  Agriculture" 
(with  Willard  H^  Wolf),  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine, 
February  1972 

"Agricultural  Technician  Ef'ication  in  Ohio,  1970-71"  (A  Research 
Report  with  James  E.  Cummins),  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education,  The  Ohio  Si.  '  ^  University,  April  1972 

"The  Individual  and  Purposes  uf  Vocational  Education/*  Chapter  in 
1972  Yearbook,  American  Vocational  Association  (in  press) 


Leon  W*  Boucher,  Professor 

Member,  AVA  Public  Information  Program  Committee 
Secretary,  Agricultural  Education  Staff  Meetings 
Serve  on  joint  staff  production  agriculture  committee 
College  of  Agriculture  International  Affairs  Coimittee 
University  Senate  alternate — Agriculture 
President,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta 

Publications: 

"The  Status  of  Teacher  Education  Programs  in  Agriculture,"  Journal 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teacher  Educators  in  Agriculture, 
March  1972 

Editor,  "Ohio  Agricultural  Education  News" 
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Clarence  J.  Cunningham5  Professor  (and  Assistant  Director,  Staff 

Development  and  Program  Analysis^  Cooperative  Extension  Service) 

Chairman,  ECOP  Subcommittee  on  Program  Development  and  Management 

Information  Systems 
Visiting  Professor,  National  Extension  Summer  School,  Colorado 

State  University,  June  1972 
Member,  College  Committee  on  Academic  Affairs 
Member,  College  Executive  Committee 

Menber,  Cooperative  Extension  Service  Administrative  Cabinet 

Member,  Adult  Education  Association  of  USA 

Member,  Commission  on  Professors  of  Adult  Education 

Member,  Ohio  Adult  Education  Association 

Member,  College  Graduate  Education  and  Research  Committee 

Chairman,  Cooperative  Extension  Annual  Conference 

Consultant,  University  of  Illinois  Cooperarive  Extension 

Administrative  Conference  on  Evaluation,  December  1970 

Publications: 

Adult  Education  in  Agriculture  (co-author),  Charles  £•  Merrill 

Publishing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1972 
Researdi-in-Brief  Editor,  Journal  of  Extension 
"Opinion  Leadership  on  Family  Living  Among  Low  Income  Honiemakers 

in  the  Expanded  Nutrition  Program  in  Ohio"  (Research  Report 

with  Doris  Steele),  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 

The  Ohio  State  University,  1972 


Gilbert  S>  Guiler,  Professor 

Life  Member,  American  Vocational  Association  and  Ohio  Vocational 
Association 

Member,  Membership  Committee  of  the  Amex'ican  Vocational  Association 

Chairman,  Membership  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Division  of  Ihe 
American  Vocational  Association 

Chairman 9  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  COASTA  Organization  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association 

State  Membership  Secretary,  Ohio  Voc2tional  Association  and 
American  Vocational  Association  for  all  divisions  of 
vocational  education.    (Special  recognition — Ohio's  member- 
ship of  the  AVA  ranked  No.  1  in  the  nation) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Ohio  Vocational  Association 

Member,  The  Century  Club,  The  Ohio  State  University  Development  Fund 

Manber,  State  FFA  Foundation  Board  of  Trustees 

Member,  Petitions  and  Dismissals  Committee,  College  of  Agriculture 
Chairman,  Library  Committee,  College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  National  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers*  Association 
30  Minute  Club 

Agricultural  Education  Department  representative  to  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
Publications : 

"How  First  Year  Teachers  Perceive  Their  Abilities,"  The  Agricultural 

Education  Magazine,  Volume  42,  No.  12 
"The  'Plant  of  the  Month'  Aids  in  Public  Relations,"  Jhe 

Agricultural  Education  Magazine? »  Volume  44.,  No.  3 
Contributed  notes  on  membership  to  each  issue  of  "The  Ohio  Reporter," 

Ohio  Vocational  Association 
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Jerrv  J,  Haltennan>  Professor  (and  Director,  Agricultural  Technical 
Institute  at  Wooster) 

Secretary,  Ohio  Agricultural  Technician  Education  Coordinating 
Committee 

Member,  Ohio  Board  of  Regents  Master  Plan  Review  Committee  on 

Technical  Education 
Member,  College  Executive  Committee 


Carlton      Johnson,  Professor  (Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Member  of  Graduate  Faculty,  Agricultural  Education) 

Member,  State  Advisory  Committee  for  Technical  Education  in 
Agriculture 

Member,  Advisory  Committee,  Clark  Technical  College 
Chairman^  AA  for  VIM  Subject  Matter  Committee 
Member,  Finance  Committee,  Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers 
Association 

Member,  National  FFA  Committee  to  select  Agricultural  Proficiency 

Award  Winner  in  Agricultural  Mechanics 
Member*  Safety  Committee,  College  of  Engineering 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers: 

Chairman,  A-214  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Mechanized 
Agriculture 

Member,  A-202  Steering  Committee  Education  and  Research 
Department 

Representative,  American  National  Standards  Institute 

Committee  Z  53*1,  Safety  Color  Code 
Member,  Ohio  Section  ASAE  Member  Nominating  Committee 
Member,  Ad  Hoc  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Engineering  Technologl^ 

Engineering  Council  for  Professional  Development  | 

Publications:  | 
Radio  Talk,  "The  Agricultural  Engineering  Farm  Equipment  Contest, 
WOSU  ^ 


Robert  W*  McCormick,  Professor  (and  Assistant  Vice  President  for 
Continuing  Education  and  Director,  Center  for  Tomorrow) 

Executive  Council,  Office  of  Educational  Services 
Vice  Chairman,  Administrative  Advisory  Committee  on  Continuing 
Education 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees,  United  Community  Council 
Executive  Committee,  Council  on  Extension,  National  Association 

of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Staff  Development,  National  Association 

of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Committee  on  Technology  Utilization,  National  Association  of 

State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Vice  Chairman,  Section  on  Continuing  Education  for  the 

Professions,  National  University  Extension  Association 
Director,  Columbus  Regional  Information  Service 
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J>  Robert  Warmbrod^  Professor 

Recipient  of  Distinguished  Teaching  Award,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Chairman,  Special  Interest  Group  on  Vocational-Technical  Education, 

American  Educational  Research  Association 
Member,  Committee  for  Research  and  Training  Programs  Involving 

Human  Subjects,  College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Committee  on  Recruitment  of  Minority  Students,  College 

of  Agriculture 

Member,  Graduate  Education  and  Research  Committee,  College  of 
Agriculture 

Member,  Hoiiors  Committee,  College  of  Agriculture 

Proceedings  Recorder,  Agricultural  Education  Division,  American 

Vocational  Association 
Editorial  Adviser,  Occupational  Education  Series,  Charles  E.  Merrill 

Publishing  Company 
Consulting  Editor  and  Secretary,  Editing-Managing  Board,  The 

Agricultural  Education  Magazine 
Participant,  American  Educational  Research  Association  Training 

Session  on  '"Applied  Linear  Regression  Analysis  xn  Educational 

Research,"  University  of  Chicago,  April  8-12,  1972 
Visiting  Professor,  University  of  Minnesota,  Summer  1971 

Publications: 

"Economics  of  Vocational-Technical  Education."    In  Gordon  F.  Law  (Ed.) 
Con-Temporary  Concepts  in  Vocational  Education,  Firsr  Yearbook 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
American  Vocational  Association,  1971,  pp.  362-373. 

"Agricultural  Education  Division."    Convention  Proceedings  Digest, 
Portland,  Oregon,  December  3-8,  1971.    Washington,  D.  C.: 
American  Vocational  Association,  1972,  pp.  117-136. 

"Individual  Goals  and  Vocational  Education."    In  Alfred  H.  Krebs 
The  Individual  and  His  Education,  1972  Yearbook, 
American  Vocational  Association  (in  press ) 

Richard  H.  Wilson,  Professor 

National  Committee  on  "Employment  Opportunities  and  Training  Needs 
in  Agribusiness";  participating  as  coordinator  of  state  study 

Chairman,  Joint  Staff  Curriculum  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Study 
for  Agricultural  Mechanics 

Staff  representative  for  developing  Career  Education  Programs  and 
Consumer  Education  Programs 

Publications: 

"Management  Pr  "ormance  Pays  Off— In  Profits,"  The  Agricultural 
Education  Magazine,  February  1972  (with  John  Starling) 
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Willard  H*  Wolf>  Professor 


Secretary-Treasurer,  Agricultural  Education  Alumni  Association 

Chairman,  College  Coordinating  Counselors  Committee 

Member,  College  Committee  for  Academic  Assistance  Program 

In  charge  of  chemistry  tutoring  for  AAP  students  and  counseling 

freshmen  students  who  designated  intentions  to  major  in 

agricultural  education 
Member,  Committee  of  Joint  Agriculture  and  Education  Colleges' 

Vocational  Facilities  Committee 
Department  Coordinator  of  Agricultural  Education  Scholarships 
Member,  Committee  for  Residence  Halls  for  College  Students  of 

Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

Publications: 

Faculty  Editor,  Townshend  Educator 

Published  the  Agricultural  Business  Workshop  Report  for  1971 
Adult  Education  in  Agriculture  (co-author),  Charles  E.  Merrill 

Publishing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1972 
"W.  F.  Stewart — A  Pioneer  in  Developing  Vocational  Agriculture" 

(with  Ralph  E.  Bender),  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine, 

February  1972 

"Using  Advisory  Committees  Wisely"  (with  John  Mulvana),  The 
Agricultural  Education  Magazine^  February  1972 


Ralph  J*  Woodin,  Professor 

Member,  Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Committee,  College  of 
Education 

Member,  Recruitment  Committee  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
Adviser,  Ohio  Recruitment  Commission 

Member,  Technical  Education  Advisory  Committee?  College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Overall  Planning  Team  for  Long  Range  Planning  in 
Agriculture  1985-2000 

Publications: 

"A  Procedure  for  Determining  if  a  Significant  Difference  Exists 
Between  Two  Percentages  Calculated  from  Independent  Samples" 
(with  Wiley  B.  Lewis),  The  Journal  of  the  American  Association 
of  Teacher  Educators  in  Agriculture,  July  1971 

"Migration  Patterns  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Graduates  in  Ohio" 
(A  Research  Report  with  Warren  G.  Noland),  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  August  1971 

"Vocational  Horticulture  Records"  (with  Kenneth  Parker),  Ohio 

Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service,  August 
1971  (revised  edition) 

"Consumer  Education  -n  Agriculture."   A  Curriculum  Guide  for  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  Board  of  Education, 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  September  1971  (editor) 

"Improvement  Projects  in  Vocational  Agriculture,"  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  September 
1971 

"Planning  Your  Vu--Ag  Program  for  the  Seventies,"  The  Agricultural 
Education  Magazine,  October  1971 
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Wood in  (continued) 

"New  Approaches  to  Occupational  Exploration  in  the  Middle  School" 

(with  Wesley  E.  Budke),  The  Journal  of  the  American  Association 
of  Teacher  Educators  in  Agriculture^  November  1971 > 

"Supply  and  Demand  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  1971," 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  December  1971. 

"Change  Needed  in  Agricultural  Mechanics  Curricula"  (with  Wiley  B. 
liewis).  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  January  1972. 

Adult  Education  in  Agriculture  (co-author),  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Publishing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1972 

"Teacher  Shortage  Continues  in  Agricultural  Education,"  The 
Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  April  1972 

"Changes  in  Agriculture"  (88  individual  county  reports  based  upon 
selected  facts  from  the  1969  Census  of  Agriculture  for  Ohio). 
Issued  jointly  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education  Curriculum 
Materials  Service  and  The  Ohio  State  University,  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education,  May  1972 

"Using  Improvement  Projects  to  Supplement  Occupational  Experience 
Programs  in  Agriculture,"  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine, 
June  1972.  '  ~^  


David  D.  Jenkins,  Associate  Professor  (and  State  Leader,  Professional 
Improvement,  Cooperative  Extension  Service) 

Member,  Steering  Committee,  National  Extension  Curriculum 

Development  Seminar 
Member,  Ad  Hoc  Publications  Committee,  National  Extension  Curriculum 

Development  Seminar 
Ohio's  Liaison,  Journal  of  Extension,  Extension  Journal,  Inc., 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
Member,  Educational  Program  Committee^  T^e  Ohio  Farm  and  Home 

Electrification  Council,  Inc. 
Keynote  speaker,  26th  Annual  Local  Leaders  Conference,  The  Ohio 

Education  Association,  August  1971~"Leadership— A  Task  with 

Vision" 

Member,  Committee  on  Resident  Improvement  of  Quality  of  Instruction, 
College  of  Agriculture 

Publications: 

"Inventory  of  Professional  In-Service  Training  Needs,"  Ohio 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,  August  1971 
"Developing  a  Leadership  Program  for  Volunteers  Working  with 

Youth  from  Low  Income  Families  in  the  EFNEP,"  Ohio 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,  October  1971 
"Leadership  Processes— Isrodemur,"  speech  and  visual  presentation, 

26th  Annual  Local  Leaders  Conference,  The  Ohio  Education 

Association,  August  1971 
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John  T>  Starlings  Associate  Professor 

Conducted  a  farm  business  management  class  for  17  branch  managers 

of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Marion  County 
Consultant,  USOE  Project  on  "Career  Education  Curriculum  for 

Vocational  Agriculture  Students." 
Member,  Swine  Improvement  Committee 

Attended  Regional  Conference  on  "The  Use  of  Simulation  Materials 
in  Training  Administrative  Personnel." 

Publications: 

"Mr.  Farmer,  Do  You  Want  to  Analyze  Your  Business?"  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,', and  State  Department  of  Education  brochure. 

"Dynamic  CareersXin  the  Broad  Field  of  Agriculture,"  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education  and  State  Department  of  Education. 

"Management  Performance  Pays  Off — In  Fami  Profits,"  The 
Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  February  1972  (with 
Richard  H.  Wilson).  " 

Curriculum  Materials: 

"Farm  Money  Management"  (with  Bert  Showman). 
"Farm  Records — A  Management  Tool"  (with  Jerry  Berg). 
"Unit  Budgets  for  the  Major  Livestock  and  Crop  Enterprises" 
(with  Ivilliam  Hudson  and  Roger  Nicol). 


Richard  E.  Young,  Assistant  Professor  (and  Leader,  Studies  and 
Evaluation,  Cooperative  Extension  Service) 

Adviser,  OSU  Farm  Bureau  Youth  Council 
hember,  Ag  Student  Board  of  Control 
Chairman,  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  Slide  Contest  Committee 
Member,  Professional  Improvement  Committee  of  Ohio  Extension 
Professors  Association 

Publications: 

"Perceptions  of  4-H  Club  Work  Held  by  Farm  i^nd  Nonfarm  Parents," 

Abstract  of  a  thesis  by  John  Puoff. 
"Area  and  Traditional  Staffing  Pattern  Study,  Annotated  Bibliography" 

(with  Cunningham  and  P.  B.  Moore). 
"Evaluation  Analysis,  1972  Pesticide  Up-Date  Workshops" 
"Evaluation  Report,  Farm  Management  Workshop,  October  1971" 
"Evaluation  Report,  Agronomy  Workshop,  November  1971" 
Review  of  the  Book,  Classroom  Out-of-Doors:  Education  Through 

School  Camping  by  Wilbur  Schramm  in  Journal  of  Extension, 

Spring  1972. 
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PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  parental 
attitudes  toward  vocational  education  affected  their  children's  attitudes 
toward  vocational  education.    To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  study, 
family  income,  father's  occupation,  parents'  experiences  with  vocational 
education,  level  of  parents'  education,  students'  grades,  and  participa- 
tion in  a  vocational  program  were  selected  and  identified  as  objectives. 

A  secondary  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  needs  for 
vocational  education  in  the  high  schools  of  Delta  and  Montrose  Counties 
and  to  provide  the  school  districts  with  data  and  implications  relative 
to  long-range  planning  for  curriculum.    In  addition,  this  data  will 
assist  vocational  administrators  in  planning,  developing,  and  imple-  • 
menting  realistic  programs  that  are  relevant  in  terms  of  student  and 
occupational  needs  of  the  community. 

To  accomplish  the  secondary  purpose  of  the  study,  the  following 
primary  objectives  were  identified: 

1.  To  determine  what  the  studentr*  present  occupational  goals 
and/or  aspirations  are. 

2.  To  determine  students'  satisfactions  or  dissatisfactions  with 
school.  , 

3.  To  project  the  number  of  students  desiring  to  enroll  in  job 
skill  training  while  still  in  high  school. 

4.  To  determine  what  vocational  programs  should  be  offered  based 
on  student  interest. 
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5.  To  <ieteriair.a  students'  educational  plans  beyond  high  school. 

6.  To  deterraina  students'  feelings  and  attitudes  relative  to 
self,  parents,  and  home. 

A  third  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  parents' 
attitudes  toward  education  in  the  two  school  districts,  and  their  per- 
ception relative  to  their  children's  role  in  school.    In  addition,  this 
data  should  reveal  the  parents'  attitudes  about  their  children's  occupa- 
tional and  professional  aspirations  in  the  world  of  work. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  following  objectives  were 
identified: 

1.  To  determine  parents'  satisfactions  or  dissatisfactions  with 
program  offerings  in  the  local  school  system. 

2.  To  determine  parents'  attitudes  toward  expanding  Vocational 
Education  in  the  schools. 

3.  To  determine  the  role  parents  have  in  assisting  children  with 
planning  for  job  training  while  still  in  high  school. 

4.  To  determine  parents'  feelings  relative  to  their  children's 
occupational  aspirations  and  compatibility,  relative  to  ^hoir  aptitude 
and  ability. 

5.  To  determine  parents'  attitudes  relative  to  their  children's 
plans  for  a  college  education. 

6.  To  determine  parents'  attitudes  relative  to  increasing  taxes 
and  improving  the  local  public  schools. 

This  study  was  limited  to  the  students,  grades  9-12,  and  parents 
of  the  school  districts  of  Delta  and  Montrose  Counties  during  the  1971- 
1972  school  year.    Delta  County  School  District  has  four  high  schools 
with  the  following  enrollments:    Delta  High  School— 619,  Paonia  High 
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School-.45,  Ho.cH«ss  Bish  School-.,:,  an,  Co.„e,.e  School-,,3 
Total  enrollnent  1„  Delta  High  Schools  is  1,313. 

Hont^oso  county  School  District  h^  two  high  schools,  .^trose 
and  Olathe.    ^.nt.ose  High  Scho.1  has  an  en.ll^. 
High  school  has  US  ,o.  a  total  enron™=„t  ot  1.20,.    The  total  high 
schc^l  e„„ll.„t  ,o.  :.th  districts  is  2.3^.    „ne  hundred  per  cent  o, 
the  students  present  on  the  day  the  ,uestioLire  was  administered 
were  surveyed.  j 

Parents  were  selected  hy  random  sa.pll.  „i,h  J  ,,,„^,,^ 
10  per  cent  «,„ld  he  representative  of  the  population. 

SOMMASr.  COmUSIONS,  AM)  RECOMMENDATIOHS 

A  su«ry  of  the  ^Jor  findings  based  on  the  data  collected  and 

analyzed  reveals  to  the  rp<:paroho^  ^ 

researcher  that,  generally,  students  in  these 

schools  perceive  the^elves  m  a  positive  „ay  relative  to  ho.e,  school 
and  parents.    Students  have  a  good  perception  and  understanding  of  the^ 

purpose  and  value  of  education-  bur  . 

cation,  but.  in  some  cases,  there  is  an  indication 

that  students  are  confused  in  reiards  rn  -i,. 

in  regards  to  the  present  purposes  of  on-going 
programs  in  the  public  schools. 

the  results  also  indicate  that  there  is  a  positive  reaction  of 
students  relative  to  the  importance  of  preparing  for-a  future  occupa- 
tional endeavor.    Educational  opportunities  with  a  relevant  content 
Should  be  provided  students  to  better  prepare  them  for  future  changes 
in  job  technology.    The  value  of  the  data  received  from  this  study 
Should  stimulate  the  desire  to  review  progra.  offerings  and  to  review 
the  resources,  facilities.  e,uipment.  staff,  and  finances  available  to 
be  responsive  to  the  individual  student's  needs  in  these  schools. 
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Further,  based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  replication  of  the  study 
in  three  years  viould  provide  additional  data  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  school  in  the  educational  spectrum  and  make  it  more  responsive 
to  students'  needs.    The  data  in  this  study  should  be  of  value  to  those 
in  responsible  positions  in  providing  the  structural  linkage  between 
program  planning  and  program  implementation. 

Generally,  parents  reacted  positively  to  the  public  school's 
programs.    The  results  indicate  that  parents  have  a  good  perception  and 
understanding  of  the  value  of  education;  but,  in  some  cases,  there  is. 
an  indication  that  parents  are  somr-.-hat  confused  relative  to  the  pre- 
sent purposes  of  programs  within  the  schools. 

The  results  also  indicate  that  there  is  a  positive  reaction  by 
parents  toward  the  importance  of  planning  with  their  children  for 
careers  and  future  emplojonent.  '-^ 

There  is  an  indication,  from  the  data  generated  in  this  study, 
that  additional  research  should  be  initiated.    The  value  of  the  data 
received  from  the  parents 'study  should  stimulate  administrators  and 
policy-makers  to  review  the  program  offerings,  resources,  facilities, 
finances,  staff,  and  equipment  avariable  t^ bi~i:iipOT»sive  to-each  in- 

dj.vidual  student's  needs  in  the  school. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  based  on  the  findings  obtained 
•  from  the  data  collected  within  the  study.    The  study  was  based  on  six 
belief s-4hich  were  stated  and  presented  in  the  study.    A  summary  of 
findings  and  concluding  statements  regarding  each  of  these  ideas  are 
presented  in  the  following. paragraphs, along  with  a  statement  about 
their  acceptance.  \  . 


Simaary  of  tlndinesi  .■ii-„j.n-. 

H-e  eajor  findings  based  „„  the  data  collected  and  analyzed  in 
this  study  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  majority  (88  per  cent)  of  the  students  served  in  these 
schools  are  Caucasian.    Other  races  are  in  a  minority  with  respect  to 
total  student  enrollment. 

2.  The  counties  can  best  be  described  as  rural,  upper-mddle 
and  lower-Mddle  class  citizens  relative  to  their  social  standing  by 
economic  class. 

3.  A  total  of  658  (31  per    ent)  of  the  students  indicated  an 
interest  in  attending  a  four-year  college  or  university.    A  total 
of  34  per  cent  of  the  students  currently  have  no  plans  for  education 
after  high  school". 

4.  A  total  of  44  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  they  had 
given  considerable  thought  to  their  future  plans  for  education  after 
high  school.  37  per  cent  some  thought,  and  19  per  cent  little  or  no 
thought. 

5.  A  total  of  1.924  (87  per  cent)  of  the  students  indicated 
they  had  a  great  deal  or  some  choice  relative  to  future  jobs  and 
employment.    Only  13  per  cent -felt  there  was  little  or  no  choice. 

^      6.    The  results  indicate  that  the  majority  of  the  students  feel 
they  have  a  freedom  of  choice  for  the  occupation  they  wish  to  pursue. 

7.  'Guidance  counselors  and  teachers  have  little  influence  on 
students'  decisions  to  enroll  in  vocational  education. 

81    Parents  and  those  classified  as  "other"  do  influence  students' 
decisions  to  enroll  in  vocational  education  as  well- as  academic  courses. 
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9.    A  my  (72  per  cent,  ot  the  students  Indicated  the,  „„„ld 
.0  against  parents'  decisions  or  „ishes  relative  to  their  choice  o£  a 
l^^fe's  work* 

10.    A  Minority  (27  per  cent,       the  students  arc  currently  en- 
rolled in  vocatiinal  courses  in  their  schools. 

.        n.    A  majority  (53  per  cent)  of  the  students  indicated  they  were 
interested  in  learning  a  trade  „hile  still  in  high  school. 

12.  Results  indicate  that  77  per  cent  of  the  students  were  in 
favor  of  expanding  vocational  education  in  their  schools. 

13.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  were 
interested  in  enrolling  for  vocational  training  next  year. 

1«.    A  t^jority  of  the  students  indicated  they  like  to  perfor. 
tasks  in  school  where  they  can  «,rk  with  their  hands. 

15.  The  results  reveal  that  students  do  have  respect  for  tunual 

work. 

16.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  their  parents 
felt  it  was  important  for  them  to  attend  college. 

Summary  of  finding.*;;  v^^^^„ 

The  ^3or  findings  hased  on  the  data  collected  and  analyzed  in 
this  study  are  as  follows: 

^         1.    * -J-lty  of  the  parents  -in  these  schools  generally  have 
so,e  knowledge  relative  to  puSUc  school, pr,gra^  in  ter«  of  n^eting 
the  individual  student's  need. 

2.    A  total  Of  99  per  cent  of  the  parents  have  concern  relative 
to  their^children  receiving  good  grades  in  school. 
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3.  A  majority  of  the  parents  have  concern  for  children  in  the 
PMblic  schools  and  want  the.  to  p.ofit  fro.  having  this  educational 
experience. 

«.    Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  parents  indicated  that  the  local  • 
schools  Should  Place  greater  emphasis  on  feting  the  needs  of  all 
.tudents-those  preparing  f.r  college  and  th4e  preparing  for  the  world 
of  work.  I 

5.  Parents  (66  per  cent)  indicated  thJt  «re  of  the  cowunity  ' 
resources  should  be  utilised  in  preparing  hi^h  school  Souths  for  the 
world  of  work.  ' 

6.  A  total  of  51  per  cent  of  the  parents  indicated  that  the 
school  Should  improve  ihe  educational  program  for  those  students  pre- 
paring for  college.    1..nty-nine  per  cent  felt  the  school  should  not. 
and  20  per  cent  had  no  opinion. 

7.  Parents  (26  per  cent)  felt  that  more  of  the  students  should 
prepare  themselves  for  college  attendance. 

8.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  parents  indicated  that  there 
should  be  a  more  comprehensive  program  in  the  public  schools  (balance 
between  vocational  and  college  preparation). 

9.  The  parents  in  these  school  districts  indicated  a  willingness 
to  Share  increased  financial  responsibility  to  expand  educational 
opportunities  for  students  and  adults.    A  total  of  41  per  cent  said 
yes  and  36  per  cent  indicated  that  they  needed  to  know  more  about  the 
plan  while  only  15  per  cent  said  no. 

10.  ^Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  parents  felt  that  their  children 
had  made  appropriate  future  occupational  and  professional  plans. 

11.  The  parents  indicated  that  their  children  have  a  wide  range 
of  occupational  choices  in  "the  world  of  work! 
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12.  A  majority  of  the  parents  (76  per  cent)  indicated  they  would 
like  to  have  their  diildren  learn  some  job  skills  while  in  high  school. 

13.  The  parents  (67  per  cent)  felt  their  children  had  the  ability 
and  the  interest  to  succeed  in  their  selected  occupational  or  professional 
fields. 

^  14.  Eighty  per  cent  of  ::he  parents  indicated  that  a  college  education 
was  important  for  their  children. 

15.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  parents  wanted  their  children  to 
have  some  education  beyond  high  school. 

16.  Parents  are  unsure  about  the  main  purpose  of  a  high  school 
education. 

17.  A  majority  of  the  parents  (90  per  cent)  indicated  that  it  was 
important  to  prepare  for  the  world  of  work  while  still  in  high  school. 

18.  The  parents  indicriLed  that  they  had  given  considerable 
thought  to  their  children's  future  jobs  and  employment,  and  that  there 
was  dignity  in  the  world  of  work. 

19.  A  majority  of  the  parents  (93  per  cent)  indicated  that  many 
more  students  could  profit  from  vocational  training  while  still  in  high 
school. 

The  six  ideas  were  tested  statistically  and  proved  to  be  highly 
significant,  that  is,  true  95  times  out  of  a  100,  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  error  due  to  sampling. 

Belief  1.    There  is  no  sifnificant  difference  between  a  student's 
over-all  achievement  in  school  and  his  attitude  toward  vocational  , 
education. 

The  data  revealed  that  students  with  an  average  of  "A"  through 
"D"  enroll  in  vocational  education.    Generally,  the  lower  the  grade 
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average,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  enroll.    The  least  likely  student 
to  enroll  is  the  one  with  an  average  of  "A."    Numerically,  most  voca- 
tional students  are  "B"  and  "C"  students. 

Belief^.    There  is  no  significant  difference  between  attitudes 
toward  vocational  education,  of  the  students  who  participate  in  vocational 
education  programs  and  those  who  do  not  participate  in  vocational  pro- 
grams* 

The  data  revealed  that  students  who  are  enrolled  in  vocational 
programs  had  significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  vocational 
education  than  those  who  were  not.    However,  a  majority  of  the  students 
in  the  survey  would  enroll  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 

BelieLl.    There  is  no  significant  difference  between  fathers' 
experience  with  vocational  education  and  children's  attitudes  toward 
vocational  education. 

A  majority  of  the  students  whose  fathers  have  had  experience  with 
vocational  education  would  enroll  iv.  vocational  education  if  they  had 
the  opportunity.    Apparently  fathers  who  have  had  experience  with  voca- 
tional education  possess  a  positive  attitude  and  this  is  reflected  in 
their  children's  attitudes. 

Belief_4.    There  is  no  significant  difference  betwo.en  the  occupations 
of  the  fathers  or  heads  of  households  and  their  children's  attitudes 
.    toward  vocational  education.  . 

A  positive. attitude  toward  vocational  education  is  pos-^essed  by 
students  whose  fathers  are  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  operatives  and  are 
•  -moet^likely  to  enroll  in  vocational  education.    The  least  likely  to 
'  enroll  are  the  students  whose  fathers  are  managers,  professionals, 
tedhaicians ,  and  salesmen. 
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Belief  5,    There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  educational 
level  obtained  by  parents  and  the  students*  attitudes  toward  vocational 
education.  ^ 

A  majority  of  the  students  whose  fathers  had  obtained  a  high  school 
education  or  less,  possessed  a  positive  attitude  toward  and  would  enroll 
in  vocational  education.    After  the  parents  had  completed  gr?ide  twelve 
and  pursued  higher  levels  of  education,  /attitudes  became  more  negative. 
The  higher  the  educational  level,  the  more  negat. /e  the  attitude  toward 
vocational  education.  ^ 

Belief  6.    There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  fathers', 
or  head       household,  income  and  students*  attitudes  toward  vocational 
education. 

The  data  revealed  that  a  majority  of  the  students  whose  fathers' 
incomes  were  less  than  $9,000  would  enroll  in  vocational  education  if 
they  had  the  opportunity.    After  income  exceeds  $9,000  the  less  likely 
the  student  would  enroll. 
» 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  recommendations  growing  out  of  the  analysis  of  data  and 
conclusions  in  this  research  study  are  provided  to  give  direction  and 
to  provide  guidelines  relative  to  improving  attitudes  of  individuals 
or  groups  toward  vocational  education  in  specific,  and  education  in 
general. 

1.  Plans  should  be  developed  for  improving  vocational  offerings 

within  the  school. 

y 

2.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  vocational  guidance 
program  in  all  grades. 
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3.    Policy-makers  should  initiate  plans  to  conduct  master  plan- 
ning on  a  long-range  basis  for  program  change  and  improvement,  utilizing 
citizens'  groups  such  as  Advisory  Committees,  Curricirlum  Committees, 
Parent/Teacher  Associations,  etc. 

A.    Techniques  for  improving  communications  between  stude:its, 
parents  and  school  officials  should  be  considered* 

5.  The  policy-makers  should  review  the  allocation  of  resources: 
staff,  facilities,  equipment,  and  finance  relative  to  future  planning 
for  educational  program  change. 

6.  The  Delta/Montrose  area  r  ^hools  should  consider  the  employ- 
ment of  a  x^ull-time  administrator  to  devote  his  energies  to,  and  provide 
leadership  for,  the  expansion  of  vocational  education  on  the  secondary, 
postsecondary ,  and  adult  levels  in  the  form  of  an  Area  Vocational  School. 

7.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  given  to  implementing  cooperative 
education  programs  in  the  area. 

8.  Policy-makers  should  investigate  the  possibilities  of  expanding 
training  opportunities  with  other  public  and  private  agencies  in  the 
communities. 

9.  An  extensive  public  relations  program  should  be  initiated  to 
improve  the  image  and  understanding  by  parents  of  the  public  school  program. 

10.  School  administrators  should  give  consideration  to  evaluating 
the  total  educational  program  in  terms  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
criteria. 

ll/^  Vocational  education  personnel  should  design  and  implement 
programs  that  would  attract  students  from  the  upper  income  families. 
12.    Vocational  education  personnel  should  utilize  parents  who 


have  had  experience  in  vocational  edacation,  in  planning,  implementing, 
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conducting,  and  evaluating  pi^ogram^.' 


13.  Vocational  education  personnel  should  consider  constructing 
plans  to  utilize  blue-collar  workers  to  promote  dignity  and  worth  in 
those  occupations. 

14.  This  study  should  be  replicated  in  three  years  to  assess 
changes  resulting  from  the  present  study. 
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JOB  DnVHLOPMl-NT  SKRVICE 

INTRODUCTION 

A.    Needs  and  Rationale 

Many  obstacles  stand  between  the  inner-city  high  school 
student  and  his  desire  to  find  full  time  employment  after  graduation. 
Among  these  obstacles  are  the  following: 

•Little  knowledge  of  available  jobs 

♦Limited  contact  with  potential  employers 

•Little  knowledge  of  employment  obligations,  requirements 

•Lack  of  job-application  skills  and  interview  behavior 

•Little  actual  work-training  or  experience 

•Little  understanding  of  career  opportunities  versus  "getting 

Inner-city  high  school  graduates  have  faced  particular  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  during  the  economic  slow-down.    Combined  with  a 
shrinking  job  market,  the  problems  above  greatly  reduce  the  opportunities 
of  recent  high  school  graduates  to  successfully  obtain  employment. 

An  employment -oriented  program  for  work -bound  graduates 
improves  their  opportunities  for  successful  transition  into  the  labor 
force.    It  encourages  students  to  devrlop  habits  and  skills  that  increase 
their  desirability  among  prospective  employers  and  brings  to  the  attention 
of  local  employers  the  reserve  of  trainable  high  school  graduates  within 
the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Job  Development  Service  provides  special  activities  designed 
to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.    To  increase  student  knowledge  of  employment  oppctunities 
and  procedures 
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2*    To  strengthen  cmplo>Tnent  oppoi^tunities  for  students  of 
inner-city  high  schools. 

3.    To  identify  jobs  available  with  local  employers  and 
refer  students  for  job  interviews. 

B.  Historical  Background 

■  Since  the  1966-67  school  year,  approximately  9,529  graduates 
of  five  inner-city  senior  high  schools  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  job  placement  program  conducted  hy  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  Job  Development  Service.    Of  those  students  who  demonstrated 
interest  in  post  graduation  employment,  95  per  cent  (4,861)  obtained 
full  time  jobs.  Participants  were  served  by  project  activities  that  in- 
cluded job  preparation  classes,  counseling  services, field  trips  to  plants, 
and'  job-interview  coaching. 

C.  Summary  of  Operations 

Twelfth  grade  students  who  indicated  plans  to  search  for  full 
tine  employment  after  graduation  were  identified  (see  "Senior  Information 
Form"  Appendix  A)  for  project  participation.    These  students  were  located 
in  five  senior  high  schools  with  concentrations  of  poverty  ranging  from 
54  to  66  per  cent.    Numbers  of  participants  (1971-1972  school  year)  are 
as  follows; 

East  High  135 

East  Technical  300 

Glenville  300 

John  Hay  246 

Thomas  Edison  62 

TOTAL  1,043 

Total  project  expenditure  (Funds  encumbered  as  of  8/31/72)  is  $101,924.56 
or  $97.72  per  student*  9^3 


D •    Questions  To  Be  Answered  By  Hvaluation: 

1,  Ivhat  project  activities  are  conducted  to  prepare  students 
for  post  graduation  employment? 

2,  How  many  studonts  participated  in  various  project  activities? 

3,  hliat  local  business,  industry,  and  civic  resources  contributed 
support  for  project  operation? 

4,  How  successful  is  the  graduate  placement  program  to  date? 

5,  What  special  difiFiculties  or  problems  have  been  encountered 
in  the  operational  activities  of  Job  Development? 
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II.    HIGHLIGHTS  OF  FINDINGS 


A.    Summary  of  Key  Findings 


1.  Despite  lengthy  lists  of  workers  who  have  been  laid 
off  and  must  be  absorbed  before  many  companies  can 
consider  hiring  new  employees,  the  Job  Development 
Service    has  achieved  a  job-placement  rate  (to  date) 
of  68%  for  Cleveland  High  School  graduates  available 
for  employment.    Four-hundrea  and  five  graduates  have 
obtained  jobs  (See  appendix  B) . 

2.  Thirty-one  companies  participated  in  the  Spring  Job 
Center,  enabling  663  seniors  to  be  interviewed  an  average 
of  3.08  times  each,    Eight -hundred  and  ninety-eight 
follow-up  (second)  interviews  (1.35  per  senior)  were 
generated  by  the  initial  Job  Center  interviews  (see  appen- 
dix C) . 

3.  Weaknesses  of  Job -seeking  graduates,  as  indicated  by  em- 
ployer-representative interview  records,  are  communication 
skills  and  math  skills  (see  appendix  D) . 

4.  Approximately  520  students  were  taken  on  field  trips  to 
observe  first-hand  possible  employment  sites  (see  appendix 
E). 

5.  Success  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  Job  Development 
Project  has  been  nationally  recognized  (see  appendix  F) ; 
requests  for  information  about  the  proj.ect  have  originated 
from  the  following  communities: 
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Valdosta,  Georgia 
New  Bern,  North  Carolina 
Clio,  Michigan 
Hamlin,  V/est  Virginia 
Oakland,  California 
Dayton,  Ohio 

*Columbus,  Ohio 
Austin,  Texas 

*Flint,  Michigan 

B.    Implications  and  Recommendations 

The  job-shortage  difficulty  of 
disappear  for  some  time.    The  demand  for 
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♦Atlanta,  Georgia 

Houston,  Texas 
•  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Province  of  New  Brunswick 

Albany,  New  York 
*Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
♦Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Toledo,  Ohio 
♦Washington,  D.C. 
Denotes  personal  inspection  visits) 

high  school  graduates  may  not 
labor  will  likely  lag  behind  tha  ' 
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time  needed  to  clear  away  current , economic  uncertainties.    Also,  the  im- 
pact of  the  state  corporate  tax  (4-8?6)  has  not  been  felt:  it  may  acceler- 
ate the  exodus  of  jobs  from  the  central  city  and  precipitate  whole  indus- 
try moves  to  low-tax  states.    The  net  result  may  be  fewer  jobs  for  Cleve- 
land Public  School  graduates  and  a  rise  in  the  numbers  on  public  assis- 
tance. 

Student  communication  and  mathematics  skills  that  employers 
identify  as  essential  to  employment  acceptability  suggest  the  need  for  the 
five  project  schools  to  re-examine  the  quality  of  their  instructional 
program,  particularly  for  work -bound  seniors.    Employers  are  demanding 
basic  skills  for  starting -positions  and  many  indicate  preference  for  grad- 
uates with  more  advanced  skills  that  guarantee  promotions  and  successful 
apprenticeship  training* 
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III.    PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

A.    Participant  Characteristics 

Students  participating  in  this  project  were  disadvantaped 
twelfth  graders  in  four  senior  highs  and  one  special  occupational  school. 
Schools  selected  as  project  sites  contain  large  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren whose  families  are  receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance.  The 
table  below  identifies  the  project  schools  and  percents  of  school  en- 
rollment on  Welfare  (the  poverty  rate). 


TABLE  II 

Participating  Schools  and  Poverty  Rate 
1971  -  72 


East  High 
East  Technical 
Glenville 
John  May 

Thomas  Edison  Occupational 


Percent 
66 
64 
36 
46 
54 


Many  of  these  children  are  not  motivated  to  achieve  in  school 
because  they  lack  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  school 
achievement  and  employment  opportunities.    Their  school  performance, 
attendance  and  participation  have  generali/  been  below  average. 
B.    Project  Operations 
Organizatjonal  Details  and  Activities 

Twelfth  grade  students  who  indicated  their  desire  to  obtain 
employment  after  graduation  received  special  counseling,  occupational 
information,  and  job-placement  services  through  the  Job  Development 
Project,    Guidance  counselors  were  responsible  for  organizing  and  im- 
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plementinp  these  services.    Assisting  the  guidance  counselors,  occu- 
pational advisors  were  able  to  obtain  commitiTients  from  local  industry 
representatives,  plan  meaningful  occupation-related  field  trips,  and 
identify  occupational  information  resources.    Local  industries  were 
urged  to  send  personnel  recruiting  representatives  to  school  or  Job 
Center  sites  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  and  identifying  potential 
full-time  employees.    Other  company  representatives  participated  in 
simulated  job  interviews  during  job  preparation  classes  to  give  stu- 
dents the  "feel"  of  real  interview  situations.    Students  were  taken 
on  field  trips  to  local  industries  to  acquaint  them  with  possible 
future  employers  and  types  of  occupations  available. 
Project  Planning 

An  advisory  board  composed  of  a  cross-section  of  local  em- 
ployers from  such  areas  of  the  economic  community  as  banking,  govern- 
ment, industry,  hospitals,  retailing  outlets,  and  utilities,  along 
with  the  Occupational  Planning  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Feder- 
ation, assisted  project  planning  and  implementation  efforts. 
General  Procedures  . 

Seniors  in  the  five  project  schools  provide  information 
about  their  post  graduation  plans  on  "Senior  Information  Forms"  (see 
appendix  A).    These  forms  enable  counselors  to  determine  which  seniors 
are  job-bound.    These  students  become  enrolled  in  job  preparation  classes 
that  utilize  guest  speakers  and  visiting  representatives  from  industry 
(see  lists,  appendices  G  and  H)  as  well  as  a  special  curriculum  guide 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools.    Various  topics  are  covered  ii\  the 
classes  (see  films,  filmstrips— appendix  J) ,  including  personal  behavior. 
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grooming,  dress,  etc»    Demonstration  interviews  (with  real  employer 
recruiting  personnel)  are  conducted  for  classes  to  observe  and 
critique,    Field  trips  to  potential  employment  sites  add  another 
dimension  of  job  awareness  to  the  preparation  classes  (see  appendix  E) . 

Throughout  the  year,  the  project  manager  is  actively  seeking^ 
job  openings  (see  sample  letter,  appendix  J)  and  recording  available 
jobs  on  a  ''job  order**  form  (see  appendix  K)- occupational  advisers  in 
each  school  can  then  match  job  orders  to  students  and  arrange  inter- 
view schedules.  Each  spring  a  Job  Center  brings  together  graduating 
seniors  and  recruiting  representatives  (see  appendices  C  and  L) , 

Staffing 

1    Staff  Assistant  (Manager) 

4  Full-time  Occupational  Advisers 

5  Part-time  Guidance  Counselors 

6  Clerks 

EVALUATION 

Presentation  of  Findings 
Question  1: 

What  project  activities  are  conducted  to  prepare  students  for 
post  graduation  employment? 

.    See  section  III-B,  "Project  Operations** 

Question  2: 

How  many  students  participated  in  various  project  activities? 
•    Project  Participation--See  appendix  R 
.    Job  Center  Participation--  See  appendix  C 
.    Field  Trip  Participation— See  appendix  E 
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Question  3: 

Wliat  local  business,  industry,  and  civic  resources  contributed 
support  for  project  operation? 

.    Guest  Speakers--See  appendix  II 

.    Visiting  Representatives--See  appendix  G 

.    Participating  Companies,  Spring  Job  Center- 
See  appendix  C 

.    Field  Trip  Locations—See  appendix  C 

Question  4; 

How  successful  is  the  graduate  placement  program  to  date? 
.    Summary,  1971  -  72  school  year— See  appendix  B 
.    Five  Year  Summary- -See  appendix  F 

Question  5; 

What  special  difficulties  or  problems  have  been  encountered 
in  the  operational  activities  of  Job  Development? 

.    Lack  of  student  skills--See  appendix  D 

.    A  sluggish  economy  that  must  absorb  laid-off 
workers  before  new  employees  will  be  in  demand 

.    A  movement  of  industry  away  from  the  central  city 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.    Discussion  of  Results 

Despite  an  economy  with  weak  demand  for  unskilled  labor,  the 
Job  Development  Service  has  placed  68%  of  the  June  1972  project  school 
graduates  within  two  months  of  graduation;  their  total  earnings  for  one 
year  is  estimated  to  be  $1,877,633.  ■  As  in  the  past,  efforts  to  place 
graduates  will  continue  into  the  Fall;  the  five  year  summary  (appendix  F) 
illustrates  how  continued  efforts  can  successfully  employ  as  many  as  94%. 

Testimony  to  the  success  of  Job  Development  Service  (aside 
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from  a  remarkable  94%  placenent  rate)  is  the  fact  that  OHO  replicated 
a  model  for  a  "Schools-To-Industry  Placement  Program"  (a  demonstration 
grant  to  the  National  Urban  League)  upon  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  Job 
Developrient  Project,    The  subsequent  publicity  has  resulted  in  many 
inquiries  (see  list,  ''Summary  of  Key  Findings/'  Section  II-A)  from  com- 
munities seeking  to  establish  similar  programs  for  their  graduates, 
B,  Recommendations 

Joint  ventures  at  the  local  level,  involving  business,  indus- 
try, civic  and  educational  institutions,  can  mount  successful  programs 
that  zero-in  on  social  problems.    However,  in  this  case — unemployed  out- 
of-school  youths— future  project  success  may  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  local  leaders  to  formulate  policies  to 

!•    adequately  prepare  graduates  with  needed  mathematics  and 
communication  skills. 

2.    stem  the  tide  of  industry  closings  and  relocation. 
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Appendix  A 
Appendix  B 
Appendix  C 
Appendix  I) 

Appendix  I: 
Appendix  F 

Appendix  G 
Appendix  H 
Appendix  1 

Appendix  J 
Appendix  K 
Appendix  L 


Job  Developrnent 
1971-.-  72 
List  of  Appendices 


Senior  Information  Form 

Summary  of  Student  Particfpation 

Spring  Job  Center  Data 

Rating  of  Students  by  Prospective 
Employers 

Field  Trip  Summary 

Manpower  Information  Service, 
Recognition  of  Job  Development 

Summary  of  Visiting  Representatives 

SuTiimary  of  Guest  Speakers 

Job  Preparation  Class--Films, 
Films trips 

Sample  Industry  Contact  Letter 

Sample  Job  Order  File  Card 

Spring  Job  Center  Schedule 
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Appendix  A 
SENIOR  INFORMATION  FORM 


Date. 


Job  Plnccn^nt 


Name. 


Last 


First 


Middle 


.Birth  Date. 


School. 


Class  of_ 


Neighbor's  Phone. 
Live  with  Pare'.us. 


.  Home  Address, 
Social 


.Security  No., 


Homeroom  No.*^ 


-Teacher, 


.Height, 


AA\      )  Phone  

 Weight, 


•Guardian. 


.Relatives, 


Do  you  intend  to  go  to  college  full  lime? 

If  not  going  to  college,  type  of  work  desired:. 

Type  of  vocational  courses  taken;  


 Drivers  License  Yes, 

Yes  When   


.No. 


No, 


Hobbies  or  Interests. 


PREVIOUS  EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY 


Employer 


Job 


From 


To 


Reason  for  leaving 


Do  not  write  below  this  line 


DATES  EMPLOYED 


Employer 


Job 


From  To  Remarks 


ronn  I 


(Over) 
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Appendix  A 
MAJOR  COURSES 


lOth  Grade  Course  Mark 

1  Ith  Grade  Course  Mark 

I2ih  Grade  Course  Mark 

Attendance  .Activities 


COUNSELOR'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEWS 
-Pate  Company  Contact  Job  Opening  Results 


COUNSELING  RECORD 

DATE:_    

DATE :  

DATE:.  

DATE: 


Appendix  n 
JOb  UtVELOI'MnNT  S!:RVICIi 

SUM'-!i\HY  OP  PARTICIPATION 

School  Year  1971-72 

August  31,  1972 


% 

Job  Development  Center 

Number  Graduating 

Number  Net  Continuing  Post  High  School  Education 

Percent  Not  Continuing  Post  High  School  Education 

Number  Requiring  Full-Time  Jobs 

     1 

Number  Requiring  Jobs  Who  h'erc  Interviewed  | 

Total  Number  of  Interviews 

'                           Average  Number  of  Interviews 

Number  WI»o  Have  Obtained  Jobs 

Percent  Requiring  Full-Time  Jobs 
and  Have  01>tained  Jobs 

liast  High 

278 

129 

46 

115 

115 

600 

5.2 

•66 

57 

Hast  Technical 

410 

1()3 

40 

105 

105 

025 

8.S 

105 

100 

Gleuvillc 

514 

251 

49 

225 

225 

950 

4.2 

140 

62 

John  l!ay  - 

304 

150 

49 

113 

113 

755 

6.7 

66 

58 

Thomas  lid  i  son 

49 

47 

96 

42 

42 

201 

4.8 

28 

67 

TOTAL 

1555 

740 

48 

600 

OOU 

>431 

5.7 

405 

68 
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Appendix  C 

JOB  UliVHLOPMl-NT  SlillVICI: 
19yi-72 


Summary  of  Participation: 


Spring  Job  Center 
(April -May  1972) 


1                                                       —  1 

1 

Number  of  Seniors 
In  Center 

Total  Number  of 
Interviews 

Number  Considered 
For  Second 
Interviews 

)-ast  Tech 

120 

454 

163 

liast  High 

110 

408 

197 

Glenville 

209 

597 

276 

John  llay 

174 

477 

211 

Tliomas  iidison 

50 

112 

51 

TOTAL 

663 

2,048 

898 

PARTICIPATING  COMPANIES  (31) 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Addresso^rcph  Multigraph 

BaniV^crgcr  Rclnthal 

Bobbie  ],roo\iSy  Inc. 

Clevelcr.d  Electric  Illuminatins  Co. 

Cleveland  Metropolitan  General  Hospital 

Cleveland  Trust  CoTipany 

Diamond  Shamrock 

East  Ohio  Gas  Co. 

Euclid,  Inc. 

Federal  Civil  Service 

Federal  Reserve  Rank 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Glidder*-Durkee 

Iloag-'.Jismar  &  Henderson 

Jones  £;  Laughlir*  Steel 


May  Company 
Xa'iional  City  2at^k 
Ohio  Eell  Telephone  Co. 
Picker  Corporation 
Progressive  Insurance  Co. 
Republic  Steel  Corp. 
Richman  l-rothers 
Saga  Foods 
Shen/in-VJillia-Tis  Co. 
Society   rational  Bank 
oohio 

Travelers  Insurance 
TRV7,  Inc.  (Valve  Division) 
University  Hospitals 
Western  Electric  Company 


SS6 
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Appendix  I) 


Job  Development  Service 
Student  Interviev:  Perforrnance:    A  Rat  inn 
By  Hmployment  Reprcscntnt ives 
April/May  1972  Job  Center 


Criterion 

Percent  of  Students 

IloK  many  well  nannered? 

97.4 

How  many  appropriately  dressed? 

92.2 

How  many  prepared  for  a  pood  interview? 

81.1 

How  many  able  to  communicate  well? 

7P.6 

How  many  have  the  math  necessary  to 
qualify  for  your  jobs? 

65.5* 

Twenty-eipht  percent  of  interview  records  indicated  an  unwillingness  to 
estimate  (17%--not  sure;  iTo— no  response). 
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Appendix  R 

JOB  DEVULOPMl-NT  SERVICE 
1971-72 

FIELD  TRIP  SUMMARY 


iuOn  til 

ocnooi 

Ntm)ber  of 
Students 

Location 

October 

Hast  High 

10 
12 

Western  Electric 
Addressograph-Multigraph 

Glenville 

9 

Sun  Electric  Co. 

November 

John  Hay 

20 
20 

Shell  Dealer  Management 

All  ^                                     1        X  t      ^  ^  *  1 

Addres  s  ograph -Mu 1 1 igraph 

cas  t 

10 

- Addrcssograph-Multigraph 

December 

Glenville 

30 
50- 
50 
50 

General  Electric  Service  Shop 
Metropolitan  General  Hospital 
Red  Guard  Grill 
Shaker  Medical  Center 

John  Hay 

30 
20 

Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Co. 
Union  Commerce  Bank 

February 

Glenville 

15 
30 

Warner-Swasey  Co. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

John  Hay 

27 

Chevrolet  (Motor  Division) 

Hast  Technical 

20 

Progressive  Insurance  Co. 

March 

John  Hay 

35 
20 

Federal  Reserve  Bank 
St.  Luke's  Hospital 

Glenville 

6 
11 

Penton  Publishing  Co. 
Fisher  Body  (GM) 

April 

Glenville 

J45 

Hamniermill  Paper  Co. 
(Erie,  Pennsylvania) 

15  - 
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Appendix  F 


f.Vr/  10,  1972 


VME  Dur:;:A«;  of  vi^axckm  m?a\\ls,  i^^IC. 


Volume  3,  [i;jnl>cr  17 


Tho  iKConie  lax  hicnk  lor  i5?ri:::^  V/rW  re^js- 
h-anCs  gels  unoorway,  and  Uic  Labor  Depart- 
rnont  annoujK'cs  a  socci^il  \cM  of  Ihc 

new  lax  crcvHt  in  Harlforu  unci  Louis \'i lie.  Tho 
so-called  Job  Dcvelopincnt  Tax  Credit  will 
allow  employers  to  decivct  lYom  ihoir  income 
tax  an  amount  cqualliiu"  20  pcrcenl  of  the 
paid  to  now  hires  coming  irom  V-vc  WIN 
program.  Labor  Depaiimcnl  onici:i!s  sa};_  il 
will  slash  welfare  rolis.  Umicr  ihe  new 
niadgc  ame\:ument.s.  there  will  be 
limes  as  many  rejistranis  for^ 
there  are  now.  Tlic  I 
publish  gitiddinjs 
ccdurcs  for  liiring  lie 
registrants,  based 
trial  profiran 
vi!l; 


rcHaliio 


Th'c  lack  i}. 
hampers  pi  a.; 
coui)ciis,  i!ic  >  jJS  A 
sunipiioiib  in 
no  estc>bli-.'"e<  ivx 
powci  prob!rr;i:>.  A\ 
ha-'c  J 
indica 


lot 
bv  sir-i'w' 


CoYcInnsi  lj<i^h  schools  ba^o  found  jobs  for  94 
percent  o£  iheu*  recent  job-bound  graduates 
under  a  model  program  to  aid  inncr-ciiy  youlh. 
:  With  (he  cooperation  of  ihe  local  business  com- 
'niuniiy,  tlie  program  represents  a  commitment 
.  on  the  pari  of  the  CIcycI  and  Board  oi:  Education 
to  prepare  students  for  eni;)loyment.  MIS  visits 
the  Cleveland  schools  for  diis  Case  Study  and 
reports  that  the  program,  now  in  its  sixth  year, 
has  combined  an  employer  interview  day  with 
Job  preparation  classes  and  freqiient  counseling 
Ito  aid  inner-city  students  in  entering  the  world 


:  of  work. 


(Page  400) 


community 
r^pand  the 
private 
instructed  the 
to  serve  disabled  vet- 
Jontncted  businesses  employing 
or  more,  urging  them  to  list  job 
Jpcjiings  with  the  ES  whether  or  not  they  had 
previously  been  required  by  federal  regulation 
to  do  so-  (Page  390) 


I's  Iiope 

c:  Eco- 

speedily  p'lssed 
TuJdiiional  funds  for  die 
fouth  Co:  ps  sujnmer  program, 
Tal  diiTercnces  \hc  money  bills  are 
:ing  resolved  this  week  in  conference  com- 
mittee. In  another  legislative  development,  a 
Senate  connniltee  met  to  put  fmishing  touches 
on  iiz  bill  boosting  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.20 
an  houn  (Pftgc  388) 

The  Finance  Committee  tmveiis  a  VorUfaro'^ 
pitiii  as  a  substitute  for  v/duire  payments  under 
the  pending  welfare  reform  legislation.  The 
workfare  amendment  would  oiYcr  jobs  iiu^tcad 
of  v/elfare  bcne!its  to  AFDC  families.  If  an  able- 
bodied  family  liead  with  no  prescliooi  children 
refused  to  accept  a  job,  at  $1.20  an  hour,  wcl- 
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CLHVGlANCi  SCMOOI.S  DnVGlOP  JOSS, 
PUCi  VVOkX^BOUf^JD  UNiMSPv-CITV  YOUTH 

Job  (Icvclonnicnt  is  ii  ye:ir-ro»nd  nciivUy 
f/^  94  percent  r;l:icci:;ont  record  for  h\x  ycnrs 

Coopcrnttoa  of  business  coininnnity  is  key 
Uf^  Aiodcl  for  OEO  project  in  lOur  otiicr  cities 

The  pcrsiblciuly  liidi  uneiaplo>mcnt  rale  among  16- 
to  I9-ycar  olds  (17.3  percent  in  April)  presents  a 
serious  challen!:e  to  the  nation's  education  system.  Hdu- 
caioib,  parcnth,  manpower  planner.^  and  auniinislralors, 
and  young  people  themselves  frequently  raise  this  im- 
portant question;  In  addition  to  traditional  acaden*iO 
and  vocational  programs,  can  and  should  schools  do 
more  for  ilieir  job-bound  students?  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  public  school  system  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
answeis  this  question  *.vith  a  strong  anirniative,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  city*s  hii;hly  successful  Job  Develop- 
ment Service  tor  inner-city  higli  school  students.  Now 
in  its  sixth  year  of  operation,  the  job  cievclopnicnt  pro- 
gram represents  a  firm  connnitment  by  the  Cleveland 
school  sy.qeni  to  better  prepare  its  students  for  the 
world  of  work. 

Tlie  Job  Development  Service,  established  in  1966 
by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  uiih  federal  fund- 
ing under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  now  financed  by  the  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Education,  provides  a  variety  of  scr\-jccs 
to  asbist  inner-city  high  school  students  in  iinding  gain- 
ful, fiiiiiime  employment  after  graduation.  Going  be- 
yond the  traditional  functions  of  the  high  school,  the 
prc^grcim  offers  job  devclopniCiil  x\d  placement  services, 
vocational  counseling,  interviews  with  area  businesses, 
orientation  to  the  world  of  work,  and  referral  to  edu- 
cational and  training  opportunities. 

RcsponslbilUy  for  Job-15oimd 
*AVliilc  high  schools  have  long  accepted  as  their  re- 
:.pMisihii:ty  the  counseling  and  placement  of  those  stu- 
deni.N  who  are  headed  for  college  after  graduation,  too 
^f^'-'*^  /J^i  schools  have  neglected  the  job-bound  stu- 
dentv.**  Chnrles  A.  McP»nde,  the  project  manatzer  of  thi 
Clc\c:.:ml  Job  Development  Service  told  MlS.^McBride 
c<um:i:es  tlia:  before  the  Job  Development  Service  pro- 
gram  lvi:nn,  only  15  percent  of  the  city':;  public  high 
school  Mudents  who  wanted  to  v.ork  uo(»n  gradnatioa 
WvP.*  ::Mc  to  find  job>.  The  Cleveland*  schools  found 
ihanr.rtnv  students,  faced  with  su^-h  poor  prospects  for 
c:np.t7':ier:t,  bci^an  to  question  t!ie  v^'/.re  ot  imisiuug 
hioii  s*  h'.K>l  "For  the  potentin?  dropo'Jt,  for  the  student 


who  is  not  continuing  his  formal  education  after  high 
school,  the  key  to  his  graduating  is  a  good  chance  for 
a  job,"  McBiide  feels.  Through" the  Job  Development 
Service,  the  Cle\eiand  public  schools  actively  and  posi- 
tively accept  responsibility  for  providing  training  and 
employment  oppoitunities  for  their  job-bound,  disad- 
vantaged students. 

On  a  recent  visit- to  Glenville  High  School  in  Cleve- 
land, MIS  observed  the  culmination  of  this  school  year's 
job  development  program — a  Job  Center  Day.  Since 
September,  school  guidance  counselors  and  job  advisers 
have  been  counseling  and  eoachi.ig  students,  canvass- 
ing businesses  for  job  openings,  and  recruiting  employ- 
ers to  participate  in  Job  Center  Day.  During  the  ihiCe 
Job  Center  Da\s  held  in  April  and  May  at  Glenville 
and  at  four  other  high  schools,  per.sonnel  repiesentativcs 
from  sonic  35  Cleveland  businesses  interview  as  many 
as  23  students  a  day  for  fuiliime  cm])loyment  after 
graduation  from  high  school.  The  schools  that  partici- 
pate in  the  Job  Development  Service  program  arc  those 
inner-city  high  schools  with  the  largest  percentage  of 
ch.ildren  from  welfare  families* 

The  jilaccnient  program  involves  a  wide  range  of 
businesses  and  industiies — banking,  retailing,  manu- 
facturing, construction,  insurance,  hospitals,  electronics, 
and  the  federal  civil  service.  In  advance  of  Job  Center 
Day  the  participating  employers  prepare  a  brief  de- 
scription of  their  business,  the  possible  job  opemn.gs, 
qualifications,  and  coiulilicns  of  emplovmcnt.  Each 
school  compiles  these  dtsciiptions  into  a  handbook  for 
students  to  use  in  making  job  interview  cl^oices.  Each 
student  may  sclicdulc  interviews  with  at  least  three 
different  companies  during  Job  Center  Day.  The  pro- 
griMii's  coimselors  caution  students  not  to  expect  a  job 
otTer  from  this  first  round  of  interviewing  as  on-the-spot 
hiring  is  rare.  Most  companies  require  further  interviews 
and  aptitude  tests  for  prospective  emplo>ees. 

The  Job  Center  Day  handbook  for  Glenville  High 
School  contains  descriptions  of  some  20  different  job 
categories  and  possible  employment  openings  with  24 
Cleveland-area  companies.  Jobs  for  clerks,  typists,  ma- 
chine operators,  secretaries,  and  technicians  appear 
most  frequently  in  the  handbook.  Other  positions  in- 
clude sales  person,  bookkeeper,  nurses*  aide,  repairman, 
equipment  installer,  messenger,  ir.echanic's  helper,  and 
building  mainlenanceman.  Starting  waacs  range  irotn 
$1.70  to  $3.30  an  hour. 

Job  Prcuaration 

Project  manager  McBridc  views  Job  Center  Day  as 
a  p.reliminary  step  toward  opening  up  job  opportuni- 
ties and  as  a  vahiable  learning  ovpcricnc«^  in  job  seek- 
ing for  the  students.  Holding  the  interview  at  the  high 
schools,  on  the  students'  roiu)  ground:;,  removes  len- 
sioti  and  fears  and  mal.es  ic  easier  for  t»ic  studchti  to 
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irJcnicw  cmpUv.N*  on  ilr.ir  ov.n.  MclkiJc  coinnKi.icd. 
WJjilc  Job  CcnUT  Davs  l:i\C  pl.\cc  in  liic  sprim:  n:ior 
to  •!:»idnarion  a.iJ  in  Am.m.-I  for  Si::n!v.cr  sc!io:>!  liiv.ciu- 
atcs,  *  jo!>  j)Kp:i::iiion'*  b/ijns  in  ScptcniLor.  At  iho 
bqjuniii^:  of  il;v*  sd;ool  year,  i^cniors  fill  out  an  inior- 
malion  form  sl:::ini»,  liicir  inlcrcsts.  cniploxnuMit  hi^lctry, 
high  school  co'.ijMS  auvl  ^rrdcs.  a/ui  ihoT  posl'liiyh 
f.chool  plj:ts.  Vj.ir.  irifornMlion.  plii-  ircvjucnt  consuila- 
lions  with  siiidcnls,  ciublcs  couii^  *lo'.',s  10  identify  j./o- 
bonnci  stnuenls.  SnKlcnls  i:nc:rcs;cd  in  cmpioyincnt  after 
graduation  may  cnroli  in  *'job  prcpnrniion clzisses 
which  arc  dosi|!i:cd  to  inform  stiidcnss  about  job  seeking 
tcchniqu:s  and  pr.iuiccs.  In  the  (Jasscs.  sludcnls  pir.c- 
lice  taking  crnploxiocnl  tests  and  f:!iii\r,  out  application 
forms,  and  conduct  n3ock  intciTiews  for  jobs. 

A  liandbook  prepared  by  the  Cleveland  15onrd  of 
Education  sei\c.s  as  a  curriculum  guide  for  the  job 
preparation  classes.  Reco;:nizing  that  many  inncr-ciiy 
youths  miss  onl  on  job  opporluniiics  because  of  nc^'a- 
tivc  work  attiiuvlcs  and  because  tlicy  lack  information 
about  employment,  the  handbook  covers  aii  aspects  of 
job  seeking — filling  out  appiiealion  forms;  proper  dress 
and  conduct  fur  interviews;  and  docnmenis  for  ein;)loy- 
mcnt  such  as  wo:k  permits,  Social  Security  card,  birth 
certificate,  and  health  recoids.  Tlie  liandbook  also  dis- 
cusses how  to  use.  classified  ads  and  employment  agen- 
cies to  find  a  job;  what  to  look  /or  in  a  job;  and  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  employment 

Emphasizing  exposure  lo  the  world  of  work,  the  job 
dcve)op:ncnt  program  arranges  tonis  of  local  companies 
and  invites  bnsipe">s  representatives  to  speak  to  cl;:sscs 
lo  acquaint  students  with  the  business  world  and  the 
nature  of  various  jobs*  During  the  current  school  year, 
v/ith  the  assistance  of  the  Cleveland  Growth  Board  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  piogram  provided  tours 
of  almost  100  businesses  for  inner-city  junior  high  stu- 
dents. Mcliride  feels  that  it  is  important  for  job  prep- 
aration to  begin  early  in  the  educationa'l  process  so  tiiat 
students  will  know  well  iji  advance  of  graduation  from 
high  school  wi^at  job  requirements  they  must  fill  and 
what  opportunities  v/iU  be  available  to  them. 

Job  Development  Is  Key 

Essential  to  the  success  of  the  Job  Development  Serv- 
ice is  the  availability  of  jobs — ^jobs  that  are  suited  to 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  dis:Kiva!U::j>cd,  iimer-ciiy  high 
school  students.  Project  manager  McBride  and  a  job 
adviser  from  each  of  the  five  higii  schools  have  the 
major  res]^or.Fibiiity  for  developing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  their  job-bound  graduates.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide enoagh  job  o))portunities  for  all  interested  students, 
job  development  must  be  a  year-round  activity.  The  job 
developers  keep  in  close  contact  with  potential  employ- 
ers. Wlien  an  employer  has  a  job  opening,  he  sends  to 
the  job  development  staff  a  job  order  descnbiiig  the 
positio!! — salaiy,  hours,  conditions  of  work,  etc.  Tlic 
job  ad\iNcr<  and  school  counselors  arc  responsible  for 
matching  interested,  qualified  students  with  available 


jobs.  After  an  initial  luihing  j^roorani  to  acq;.. .in:  coui:- 
tclors  with  the  woild  of  business  (tiuough  lectures  by 
business  ropreseniativrs  and  lours  of  loeal  c»  :np;inie.>) 
and  after  six  >ears  of  e\p:iiencc  in  the  job  de\elop;!:^?n 
piograin,  McBiiJc  feels  that  his  stafi'  arc  very  kaov;l- 
edg^able  about  the  business  world  and  .nv  wcli  quanlled 
for  their  job  de\eiopment  and  piacemenl  v;o:k.  (Due 
to  limited  funds  the  oiieiitation-to-inisi*u.ss  traiiurg  pro- 
gram for  counsclois  was  dropped  aftei  the  fust  \car  of 
the  program.) 

While  it  may  take  many  months  to  find  jobs  for  all 
interested  students,  the  piacemenl  rate  for  the  Job  De- 
velopment Service  hrs  averaged  94  percent  during  its 
six  years  of  opr.ration.  ("In  a  good  year,  all  piaccmcnts 
for  a  Juno  graduating  class  are  n^ada  by  the  f<^!lov»ing 
October,"  MclJiide  noted.)  As  tlie  piogram  docs  nol 
include  fo!!ow-up  activities  for  those  j\N'sons  placed  in 
jobs,  thcie  is  little  da!a  available  on  llie  work  liistories 
or  retention  rates  of  placements.  One  survey  v\\':\\  by 
the  Cleveland  Board  of  Fdneation  showed  an  .ittntion 
rate  of  IS  percent.  'J*he  Doard  of  U  incation  reports  that 
total  stale  and  federal  expenditures  on  the  Job  V)^\d- 
opment  Service  from  September  196G  to  October  1971 
amounted  lo  $328,899,  or  an  average  of  S6S  per  grad- 
uate placed  in  a  job.  According  to  a  report  of  tijc  board, 
the  cost  factor  of  the  program  compared  to  the  earnings 
of  the  graduates  has  amounted  to  .6  percent.  his  does 
not,  of  course,  take  into  account  ihz  plus  factor  of 
taking  this  group  oil  the  rciief  rolls  and  making  them 
self-supporting,**  the  report  states.  "Peihaps  the  biggest 
factor  is  giving  tiiem  (the  graduates)  self-respcci.** 

Cooperation  from  Iluslncss 

Project  manager  McBride  feels  that  the  Cleveland 
business  community  has  been  very  receptive  lo  the  Job 
development  program.  This  interest  has  been  demon- 
strated by  business  contribtitions  to  the  progr.un  such 
as  instructional  materials  and  tour.s  of  businesses  and 
industries,  and  by  the  employejs'  participation  in  Job 
Center  Days.  "This  is  not  a  make-work  project.**  com- 
mented McBride;  "the  key  to  the  project's  success  is 
real  Jobs.**  Even  though  a  number  of  employers  told 
MIS  that  they  had  no  jobs  to  ofifer  on  Job  Center  Day 
(Reasons  cited  were  hiring  freezes  and  cutbaCvS  and 
general  economic  conditions),  they  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  hiring  qualified  high  school  graduates.  Pointing  to 
the  programs  past  placement  record,  McBride  was 
hopeful  that  job  opportunities  will  develop,  even  though 
some  graduates  may  not  be  placed  until  the  fall.  '•With 
patience  and  continued  job  development  elTorts  by  pro- 
gram slafl."  and  by  the  students  themselves,  we  hope  to 
maintain  or  even  exceed  our  past  placement  record,** 
he  said. 

Despite  the  impressively  high  placement  record  of 
95  percent,  Cleveland's  job  development  program  for 
inner-city  youths  faces  some  difiicuities.  The  r^loeation 
of  many  businos.ses  away  from  the  area  has  meant  a 
loss  of  jobs.  Until  this  year,  limited  funds  liave  pre- 
vented any  follow-up  services  for  graduates  plaied  in 
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job>.  In  i\  «:iinci'«i  j)ilc»l  projcci  :it  o;^:*.  SvhooK 
vKcis  and  co;insdors  v.)C  inr^iiMaining  contacts  with 
;;iv.f.:u.i;cs  placed  i.i  jobs  unci  v.iih  llui:  cr^pioj/rs.  Trn- 
plu\.•^^  i)avc  ixrn  :r.J:cd  lo  iViahc  ]\riooio  cvaluni'o:^.s 
of  llicii  new  workers.  'rhvoii?.!i  ilic.c  T  lliv.v-up  ;uu\i;;cs 
the  ;?:ogram  sUif/^rs  can  pr^^xicic  coiiiiinicd  job  conn* 
sclinj!  for  Ihc  newly  ci.ipioycd  ;;n:Uu:t;cs  and  can  .uain 
insifb.b  into  hov.  to  iinniovc  iho  p'accnio'it  proarani. 
*'A  /,ood  sij;n  of  the  program's  usefulness/'  Mcliridc 
pninis  out,  *'is  \\,:\x  many  iiraJiKiUs.  wiio  are  oijcl-  u2.\\n 
in  tlic  job  ra:irl:cl,  aic  rouiining  for  advice  and  litlp  in 
finding  another  job." 

ftfodcl  for  0\lQ  IV ojict 

The  Cleveland  Job  Dexelopnicnl  Service  has  received 
many  inquiries  fioin  sch.ool  systems  and  coninunjiiy 
groups  about  s^^hing  up  a  job  development  pioivani. 
One  inquiry,  from  the  Ollico  of  Hconoinic  Opporlr.niiy 
(OKO),  has  led  lo  the  rcpiicaiion  of  the  Cleveland 
program  in  foui  olhcr  cities — Atlanta,  Pittsburr.h,  Nnn- 
ncapolis.  and  W'asliington,  D.C.  Under  an  OliO  ilzyt'i- 
onstiatio!!  grant  lo  the  National  Uiban  League,  ihc 


IcapiK*  and  the  school  boaids  of  thu  four  cities  ]...\\ 
established  a  *\Scliopii>-lc-]ndu.stry  Pi.icenionl  Prop.. i  n'* 
for  iriiici-city  hii'h  scjiool  siudonis  -iJiich  is  mo.  ;:ocl 
after  the  Clcvcl.jid  proi^rain.  Wiili.nn  il.di  of  Oi  O's 
Manpower  Urai^cli  o(  the  OHlcc  of  ?roi:ram  De\clrp  - 
menl  in  Wa^hinMon,  D.C,  repoits  tliat  after  iho  ex- 
piration of  the  OJIO  contract  in  September  lije  four 
demonstration  cities  aic  adopiinr,  the  scliools-io-indu,tiy 
project  as  an  on-:»oi]ij:  pr.rl  of  their  educational  and 
vocalioiial  propjams.  13ati  feels  that  "the  coopeiation 
of  the  business  comniuniiy  and  the  innt;r-cit\  sclio.n.* 
in  order  to  open  up  job  opportunities  for  disadvau:npcd 
youth  is  enonnousiy  essential  and  possible/"  Me  noted 
that  funding  is  available,  under  Title  I  of  the  Elcinen- 
tary  i\nd  Second:!ry  liducalion  Act  and  under  ihc  Voca- 
tional Education  Act, 

As  sliown  by  the  Cleveland  job  development  prof.ram 
and  by  the  OKO  demonstration  pro^iran^s  in  four  otiicr 
cities  there  appears  to  be  convincing  evidence  that 
school  systems,  working  with  employers,  can  beiicr 


serve  their  job-bound  students. 
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Five  Year  Summary  o£  riaccments 
for  Cleveland  3ob  Dcvcloprnont  Scnicc 


Percent  of 

Number 

Studeuts  lie- 

Rcqttiilng 

Tcrccnt 

Nunibsr 

qui'rirg  Jubs 

rirtced 

GnidiinfinR 

Number 

FulMhKO 

Interested 

AcceplinR 

Who  Accepted 

to 

Class 

Sohs 

in  Jobs 

Jobs 

Jobs 

D»tc 

January  196.7 

664 

432 

100% 

404 

93% 

93 

June  1967 

1403 

847 

89 

811 

96 

95 

January  1968 

773 

494 

S8 

436 

88 

94 

June  190S 

1.361 

763 

83 

727 

95 

94 

Janiiaiy  1969 

616 

359 

88 

345 

96 

94 

June  1969 

1136 

590 

86 

587 

99 

95 

January  1970 

.  547 

328 

S7 

321 

98 

96 

June  1970 

1076 

488 

82 

469 

96 

95 

Januaiy  1971 

511 

29.0 

86 

257 

89 

95 

June  1971 

1415 

551 

80 

489 

89 

94 

Totals 

5142 

4846 
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JOB  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
1971-72 

SUMMARY  OF  VISITING  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monxn 

Job  Development 
Center 

Employer 
Represented 

November 

iiast  High 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
St.  Vincent  Charity 

liospitai 
U.S.  Civil  Service 

Conunission 
Armed  Services 

Glenville 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

February 

East  High 

International  Business 

Machines 
Unio  ueii  leiepiione  lo. 

• 

East  Technical 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Armed  Services 

John  Hay 

Joint  Apprenticeship 
U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission 

March 

East  High 

Central  National  Bank 
Polytech  Consulting 
U.b.  Civil  Service 

Commission 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
East  Ohio  Gas  Co. 
Union  Commerce  Bank 
Eaton  Corp. 

John  Hay 

.  TRW,  Inc. 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission 

Glenville 

Addressograph-Multigraph 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission 

993 
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JOB  DEVHLOPMENT  SERVICE 
1971-72 

GUEST  SPEAKERS 


Job  Development 

Employer 

Month 

Center 

Represented 

December 

John  Hay 

Glidden-Durkee  Co. 

February 

Glenville 

Stouffer  Foods 

Forest  City  Hospital 

United  Airlines 

The  May  Company 

Glenville  Auto  Parts 

Electronics  Engineering 

Institute 

TRW,  Inc. 

Fisher  Body  Corp. 

Cleveland  Trust  Co. 

9S4 
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JOB  DliVr.LOJ^Ml-NT  SERVICI: 


FILMSTiaPS 


1.  World  of  Work  w/Uccords 

2.  Work  Habits  (i  Attitudes  w/Kecords 
Failure-A  Step  Toward  Growth  •  60  FX 
Your  Future  Through  Tecluiical  Hducation  -  14  YX 
Getting  and  Keeping  Your  First  Job  -  33  GX 
Dropping  Out  -  Road  to  Nowhere  -  17  DX 


8. 
9, 


Telling  Your  Story  on  An  Employment  Application  (Kit)  -  4VX 
Your  Job  Interview  (These  two  FS  cannot  be  scperated) 

Health  Careers  -  3S  HX 

Job  Opportunities  w/Records  5  Teacher's  Guide  (set  of  6) 


10.    Job  Attitudes 


FILMS 


1.  Job  Interview:    \<hom  Would  you  Hire?    Three  Young  Men 

2.  Your  Job  and  Your  Boss 

3.  New  Horizins  in  Vocations  -  They  Beat  the  Odds 

4.  Morning  for  Jimmy 

5.  Not  with  Empty  Hands 

6.  Portrait  of  a  Disadvantaged  Child 

7.  Portrait  of  An  Inner-City  School 
A  Place  to  Learn 
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Appendix  J 
CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

130O  E«%t  Sixtn  Str««t    •    Cl«v«tand.  Ohio.  *    T«l<»phcn«  C96*2t»^9 


PAUU  W.  Un  tGGS 
Superintendent 


The  Job  Dcvclopncnt  Service  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  T.ducation  is  con- 
centrated on  the  five  inner-city  hitrh  schools:    Hast  MiRh,  Hast  Tech, 
Glenville,  John  Hay  and  Thomas  A,  Hdison,    Its  purpose  is  to  find  full 
time  permanent  cmplo>Tnent  for  the  graduates  of  these  schools  who  are 
not  poinp  on  to  college.    To  he  eligible  for  the  program,  the  senior 
must  have  graduated. 

Ttie  five  years  the  program  has  been  in  operation,  of  5,139  graduates 
requiring  full  tine  emplojonrnt,  4,861  obtained  full  time  employment  or 
95*i.    Tins  has  done  three  things.    It  has  given  an  objective  to  not  be- 
coming a  drop  out — it  has  taken  hundreds  of  families  off  relief  with 
millions  of  dollars  of  earned  income,  and  it  has  cleaied  the  inner-city 
streets  of  4,800*  potentially  i^rustrated  youth. 

Wc  are  in  trouble  with  our  June,  1972  class.    While  we  liave  many 
companies,  both  large  and  smalA  who  regularly  employ  our  graduates,  they 
cannot  absorb  the  entire  class.    Wc  cannot  afford  to  let  these  graduates 
roam  the  streets--wc  must  put  their  skills  and  education  to  work.    Wc  are 
asking  your  help.    Wc  know  business  is  bad,  but  somewhere  in  your  organi- 
zation one  or  two  entry-level  openings  will  occur  in  the  next  month  or 
two.    Wien  it  docs,  give  one  of  these  graduates  a  chance.    These  graduates 
have  had  training  in  everything  from  tv'ping  lo  welding.    They  are  not  ask- 
ing for  charity  or  a  make-work  project,  but  for  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
member  of  your  concern. 

Call  us  at  229-9383,  and  give  us  your  requirements. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Kenneth  Dukes 
Job  Advisor 

Job  Development  Service 
KD 
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FOREWORD 


Part  I  of  the  Tennessee  Employment  Outlook  reported  estimates 
of  present  and  projected  employment  for  industries  and  occupations  on 
a  statewide  basis.    Part  II  breaks  down  the  occupational  estimates  and 
projections  on  a  regional  basis. 

It  is  felt  that  analysis  at  the  regional  level  will  allow  a 
much  more  effective  utilization  of  the  findings,  for  it  is  at  this 
level  that  occupational  demand  may  be  integrated  into  program  offerings 
at  area  vocational-technical  schools  and  technical  institutes.  Hope- 
fully, the  data  and  analysis  reported  here  will  also  be  useful  to  local 
public  school  systems  and  proprietary  schools.     In  order  to  maximize 
the  returns  from  job-oriented  educational  programs,  both  professional 
and  subprofessional,  to  the  recipient  and  to  society,  the  program's  out- 
put should  ideally  be  a  function  of  present  and  anticipated  demand  for 
the  output  in  local  labor  markets  and,  to  some  extent,  demand  in  na- 
tional labor  markets  for  professional  and  managerial  occupations.  Hope- 
fully this  report  will  offer  some  guidance  to  the  solution  of  a  very 
complicated  problem  in  educational  planning,  albeit  an  imperfect 
solution. 

To  facilitate  gains  from  continuity  with  other  planning 
studies,  the  nine  Tennessee  Planning  and  Development  Districts  and  the 
four  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  were  selected  as  geographic 
units  of  analysis.    Analysis  at  the  county  level  was  felt  to  be  inde- 
fensible due  to  the  chance  of  encountering  large  estimating  errors  when 
dealing  with  small  geographic  units. 
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This  study,  as  did  Part  I,  represents  a  major  joint  effort  be- 
tween the  Center  for  Manpower  Studies  at  Memphis  State  University  and 
the  Research  and  Statistics  Section  of  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Employment  Security.    The  work  was  performed  primarily  by  the  staffs  of 
these  two  organizations:    William  R,  Schriver,  director,  Robert  R» 
McCormick,  research  assistant,  Ormond  C.  Corry,  contributing  consultant, 
at  the  Center  for  Manpower  Studies;  Beatrice  Hubbard  and  John  £♦  Moore, 
statisticians  in  the  Research  and  Statistics  Section* 
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The  second  part  of  the  report  on  projected  manpower  needs  by 
occupation  in  Tennessee  is  designed  (1)  to  relate  the  statewide  projec- 
tions of  employment  changes  by  occupation  and  the  number  of  jobs  to  be 
filled  during  the  1969-1975  period  to  development  districts,  and  (2)  to 
indicate  the  relevance  of  the  projections  to  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion program  planning  and  administration.    Of  course  the  value  of  the 
projections  is  not  limited  to  vocational  education,  but  the  specific 
job-orientation  nature  of  vocational  education  makes  any  clue  to  future 
trends  or  developments  very  important  to  this  component  of  the  educa- 
tional system. 

More  than  30  Federal,  State,  and  locally  sponsored  manpower 
development  programs  are  being  carried  out  in  Tennessee.    Many  of  them 
are  of  short  term  and  in  the  fields  of  basic  and  remedial  education. 
In  the  public  vocational  education  system  there  are  overlaps  as  to  educa 
tional  development  and  specific  training  levels  between  the  high  schools 
post-secondary  (area)  vocational  schools,  the  adult  programs,  the  tech- 
nical institutes,  the  2-year  community  colleges,  and  the  certificate 
and  associate  degree  programs  of  the  4-year  colleges.    The  potential  job 
openings  in  many  occupations  are  up  for  grabs  also  by  labor  force  en- 
trants with  no  specific  vocational  preparation,  with  training  in  less 
skilled  occupations  or  as  apprentices,  or  with  business  college,  tech- 
nical institute  or  other  private  school  training. 

The  persisting  questions  in  public  vocational  education  are 
where  the  schools  should  be  located,  what  subjects  or  training  courses 
they  should  offer,  and  what  relative  resources  should  be  committed  to 
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each  school  and  siibject  field.    Useful  answers  to  these  questions  cannot 
be  found  in  job  opening  projections  or  any  other  arr/?y  of  data  except 
in  relative,  largely  subjective  terms.    The  schools'  enrollment  and 
course  completion  data  in  each  subject  field  can  be  compared  with  the 
projected  job  openings  by  appropriate  occupational  category.  Thus, 
useful  answers  can  be  found  over  time  through  developing  ratios  of  the 
schools'  output  at  each  level  of  secondary,  post-secondary  and  technical 
institute  instruction  with  the  projected  openings  on  a  continuing  basis. 
However,  this  would  not  account  for  other  important  skill  supply  sources 
such  as  proprietary  schools,  armed  forces  training,  and,  more  importantly, 
formal  and  informal  OJT  programs. 

The  manpower  need  projections  are  stated  in  terms  of  the  poten- 
-  job  openings  in  each  occupation.    They  account  for  the  varying 
growth  trends  in  employment  by  industry  and  the  shifts  in  relative  impor- 
tance of  occupations  in  those  indus tries •    They  also  account  for  the 
number  of  workers  who  may  be  expected  to  die  or  retire  during  the  projec- 
tion period.    The  State's  vocational-technical  education  system  has  now 
been  established  and  expanded  sufficiently  for  it  to  start  providing  the 
course  completion  and  other  data  records  by  occupational  field  and  area 
within  the  State  for  use  as  measures  of  the  extent  to  which  the  schools 
are  meeting  or  exceeding  the  projected  job  openings— for  a  matching  of 
this  contribution  to  the  supply  of  workers  with  the  demand  for  workers. 
These  demand/supply  ratios  will  be  developed  and  reported  in  a  subsequent 
s  tudy . 

Development  Districts  as  Appropriate  Areas  for  Data  Comparisons 

In  contrast  to  the  more  mobile  college  graduates,  most  students 

completing  courses  in  the  vocational-technical  schools  seek  their  initial 

2 


jobs  in  their  local  labor  market  or  nearby  area*    Professional  and 
technical  "specialization"  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  voca- 
tional courses  at  the  4-year  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree  level. 
Vocational-technical  education  below  the  baccalaureate  level  places 
greater  emphasis  on  the  knowledge  and  especially  skills  applicable  to 
specific  occupational  areas  at  the  initial  employment  or  labor  force 
entry  level,  i.e.,  skill  specificity  as  opposed  to  skill  generality. 
Job  orientation  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  vocational  educa- 
tion.   The  success  of  a  vocational  technical  education  as  a  publicly 
sponsored  program  is  measured  by  the  student's  gaining  employment  in 
his  specialized  field,    "Basic  education"  courses  are  included  in  the 
schools  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  needed  as  prerequisites  to  the 
vocational  studies. 

The  nine  officially  designated  State  planning  regions  and 
development  districts  in  Tennessee  are  appropriate  representations  of 
the  local  markets  for  the  vocational  schools'  new  entrants  into  the  labor 
force.    The  districts  may  have  no  special  status  in  the  schools'  admin- 
istrative organization,  but  their  labor  market  aspects  are  relevant  to 
the  demand  for  the  graduates. 

The  State  total  occupational  data  projections  included  in  Part  I 

of  this  report  have  been  allocated  to  the  development  districts  to  reveal 

intra-state  variations  in  employment  trends  and  provide  the  projected 

job  openings  in  more  appropriate  form  for  comparison  with  the  vocational 

school  data.    The  projections  for  the  four  districts  with  Standard 

Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs)  have  also  been  distributed  between 

the  metropolitan  (SMSA)  counties  and  the  non-metropolitan  counties. 

Obviously  these  allocated  projections  are  subject  to  a  larger  chance  of 

3 
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error  than  the  aggregates  in  the  State  totals.    Even  the  methods  used 
in  developing  the  statewide  projections  are  best  applied  on  a  national 
basis.    The  district  and  SMSA  allocations  were  made  through  use  of  local 
or  county  group  variations  in  the  historical  trends  in  the  source  data. 

Only  the  35  principal  occupational  groups  of  those  included  in 
the  State  total  projections  have  been  allocated  to  the  development  dis- 
tricts and  SMSAs.    These  allocated  data  are  included  in  the  appendix 
tables  separately  for  each  district  and  SMSA.    The  comparative  annual 
average  job  openings  by  district  for  the  35  principal  groups  are  included 
in  test  tables  5  and  6.    However,  condensed  data  for  the  nine  major  occu- 
pational divisions  have  been  used  in  the  first  four  tables  for  convenience 
in  emphasizing  the  differences  between  districts  and  SMSAs  in  employment 
and  job  opening  trends  over  the  1969-1975  projection  period. 
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The  Tennessee  regional  planning  and  development  districts  (DD) 

are  shown  in  the  following  list.    Their  names  and  the  counties  included 

in  each  are  as  follows: 

First  Tennessee-Virginia  DD 

Non-metropolitan  counties:    Carter,  Greene,  Hancock,  Hawkins, 

Johnson,  Sullivan,  Unicai  p.nd  Washington.     (Washington  County, 
Virginia^  and  the  independent  city  of  Bristol,  Virginia,  are  in 
the  district,  but  the  Virginia  data  are  not  included  in  this 
report . ) 

East  Tennessee  DD 

Metropolitan  counties:    Anderson,  Blount  and  Knox.     (Knoxville  SMSA) 
Non-metropolitan  counties:    Campbell,  Claiborne,  Cocke,  Grainger, 

Jefferson,  Hamblen,  Loudon^  Monroe,  Morgan,  Roane,  Union,  Scott, 

and  Sevier. 

Southeast  DD 

Metropolitan  counties:    Hamilton.     (Chattanooga  SMSA) 
Non-metropolitan  counties:    Pledsoe,  Bradley,  Grundy,  McMinn,  Marion, 
Meigs,  Polk,  Rhea  and  Sequatchie. 

Upper  Cumberland  DD 

Non-metropolitan  counties:    Cannon,  Clay,  Cumberland,  DeKalb,  Fentress, 
Jackson,  Macon,  Overton,  Pickett,  Putnam,  Smith,  Van  Buren,  Warren 
and  White. 

South  Central  Tennessee  DD 

Non-metropolitan  counties:    Bedford,  Coffee,  Franklin,  Giles,  Hick- 
man, Lawrence,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  Marshall,  Maury,  Moore,  Perry  and 
Wayne . 

Mid-Cumberland  Council  of  Governments  (Nashville-Davidson  SMSA) 
Metropolitan  counties:    Davidson,  Sumner  and  Wilson. 
Non-metropolitan  counties:    Cheatham,  Dickson,  Houston,  Humphreys, 

Montgomery,  Robertson,  Rutherford,  Trousdale,  Stewart,  and 

Williamson. 

Southwest  Tennessee  DD  * 

Non-metropolitan  counties:    Chester,  Decatur,  Hardin,  Hardeman, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  McNairy  and  Madison* 

Northwest  Tennessee  DD 

Non-metropolitan  counties:    Benton,  Carroll,  Crockett,  Dyer,  Gibson, 
Henry,  Lake,  Obion  and  Weakley. 

Memphis-Delta  DD  * 

Metropolitan  counties:    Shelby.     (Memphis  SMSA) 
Non-metropolitan  counties:    Fayette,  Lauderdale  and  Tipton. 
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Employment  Trends  to  1975  by  Occupation  and  District 

The  estimated  1969  and  projected  1975  employment  in  the  nine 
occupational  divisions  by  development  district  are  shown  in  panels  A 
and  B  of  Table  1,    The  differences,  or  changes  between  1969  and  1975, 
for  each  occupation  and  district  number  are  expressed  as  percentage  of 
the  1969  employment  number  in  panel  C.    In  panel  D  the  State  total  per- 
centage distributions  of  the  changes  by  district  are  shown.    In  Table  2 
the  same  analytical  arrangement  is  appliefl  to  the  districts  with  SMSAs 
to  indicate  the  contrasts  between  the  metropolitan  and  non-metropolitan 
portions  of  the  districts. 

The  four  development  districts  with  total  employment  expansion 
percentages  projected  to  exceed  the  State  total  percentage  for  the  1969- 
1975  period  are  the  ones  which  include  the  State's  metropolitan  counties, 
as  is  shown  in  the  first  row  of  panel  C  of  Table  1.    The  influence  of 
projected  large  decreases  in  employment  relative  to  other  changes  in  the 
last  two  of  the  occupational  groups  listed,  "laborers  except  farm  and 
mine,"  and  "farmers  and  farm  Workers,"  is  reflected  in  the  change  total 
percentages  for  the  more  rural  districts,  markedly  so  for  the  South 
Central  Development  District.    The  percentage  distribution  data  for  the 
"laborers  except  farm  and  mine"  group  have  been  omitted  in  panel  D  be- 
cause the  offsetting  plus  and  minus  change  values  for  the  districts 
yield  meaningless  percentages  of  the  net  State  total. 

The  "professional,  technical  and  kindred  workers"  group  is  pro- 
jected to  have  the  largest  relative  change  of  all  the  groups  in  each 
district.    However,  it  is  significant  that  the  four  occupational  groups 
to  which  vocational- technical  education  is  most  applicable  have  above 
average  relative  expansion  projected  for  the  State  and  all  the  districts 
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except  in  A  instances  out  of  AO.    These  groups,  largely  trained  through 
vocational  programs,  are  those  of  "clerical  and  kindred  workers,"  "sales 
workers,"  "craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers,"  and  "service  workers. 
The  relative  changes  for  "service  workers"  in  the  East  Tennessee  district 
for  "sales  workers"  in  the  Mid-Cumberland  district,  and  for  both  "crafts- 
men, foremen  and  kindred  workers"  and  "service  workers"  in  the  Memphis 
Delta  district,  are  the  exceptions .    They  all  occur  in  districts  with 
metropolitan  counties  where  the  absolute  changes  are  large  and  the  expan- 
sions projected  for  "professional,  technical  and  kindred  workers"  are 
approximately  twice  the  relative  changes  for  the  all  occupation  totals. 

The  emphasis  in  Table  1  is  upon  relative  changes  over  the  projec- 
tion period.    There  appears  to  be  a  close  relationship  in  position  or 
size  rank  between  the  1969  total  employment  numbers  shown  in  panel  A 
and  the  percentage  change  measures  shown  in  the  last  two  panels.  But 
the  indication  in  panel  D  of  almost  one-third  of  the  state  total  change 
in  employment  expansion  projected  to  take  place  in  the  Mid-Cumberland 
district  counties  (and  largely  in  the  Nashville-Davidson  SMSA) ,  and  of 
more  than  one-fifth  to  take  place  in  the  Memphis  Delta  district  (and 
there  largely  in  Shelby  County)  points  to  the  large  weight  given  In  the 
projection  procedures  to  the  employment  expansion  trends  during  the  more 
recent  years  and  to  the  retarding  effects  of  farm  employment  declines 
in  the  more  rural  districts. 

The  employment  numbers  shown  in  panels  A  and  B  of  Table  2  indi- 
cate the  concentration  of  employment  in  the  metropolitan  areas*    The  per- 
centage changes  between  1969  and  1975  shown  in  panel  C  indicate,  except 
for  the  Memphis  Delta  district,  that  this  concentration  is  projected  to 
increase. 
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In  the  Memphis  Delta  district,  employment  for  the  two  non- 
metropolitan  counties  is  overshadowed  by  that  of  Shelby  County.  The 
larger  percentages  shown  for  the  non-metropolitan  counties  are  probably 
the  result  of  the  values  being  calculated  as  residuals.    They  illustrate 
the  larger  chance  for  error  in  the  smaller  allocated  values.    But  atten- 
tion should  not  be  diverted  from  the  indications  of  larger  relative 
expansion  for  several  occupation  groups  in  the  non-metropolitan  counties. 
For  instance,  the  "clerical  and  kindred  worker"  group  is  projected  to 
expand  by  larger  percentages  in  each  of  the  non-metropolitan  areas.  This 
is  also  true  for  the  "craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  worker"  group  in  the 
Southeast  and  Mid-cumberland  districts. 

Projected  Job  Openings  by  Occupation  and  District— 1969-1975 

The  data  in  Tables  1  and  2  relate  to  the  1969-1975  changes  in 
employment  arising  only  from  industrial  expansion  and  contraction.  In 
Part  I  of  the  report  it  was  explained  that  employment  changes  due  to 
deaths  and  retirements  of  workers  during  the  projection  period  must  be 
added  to  these  expansion  changes  to  obtain  measures  of  the  total  number 
of  jobs  that  need  to  be  filled.    It  was  observed  that  for  any  appreciable 
projection  period  the  replacement  numbers  are  larger  than  those  arising 
from  industry  expansion.    Also,  the  patterns  of  replacement  vary  by 
occupation  because  of  several  factors •    Among  these  are  the  effects  of 
relatively  hazardous  working  conditions  in  some  occupations  upon  the 
working  lives  of  employees,  and  the  employment  in  other  occupations  of 
relatively  large  numbers  of  women  who  may  enter  and  leave  the  labor 
force  several  times  during  their  working  lives.    Thus,  the  job  opening 
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patterns  by  occupation  and  development  district  differ  from  the  patterns 
related  to  industry  change  alone. 

The  industry  expansion  and  replacement  needs  are  included  with 
the  number  of  job  openings  in  Appendix  B  of  Part  I  for  the  full  list  of 
occupations  for  which  the  Tennessee  projections  were  made.    The  number 
of  job  openings  projected  for  the  nine  major  divisions  of  occupations  as 
allocated  to  the  nine  Tennessee  development  districts  is  shown  in  panel  A 
of  Table  3,  with  the  further  allocation  to  metropolitan  and  non-metropoli- 
tan areas  in  the  four  districts  with  SMSAs  shown  in  panel  A  of  Table  A. 

Although  the  industry  expansion  needs  reflected  in  the  previous 
tabltis  indicated  an  absolute  decline  for  the  "laborers  except  farm  and 
mine*'  group,  it  is  shown  here  that  some  job  openings  are  still  to  result 
from  placement  needs.    Likewise,  the  projected  large  decline  in  the 
''farmers  and  farmworkers"  group  is  reduced  by  replacement  needs  to  about 
one-half  in  the  number  of  job  openings.    In  other  words,  about  22,000 
fewer  farmers  and  farm  workers  are  expected  in  1975  than  in  1969.  Some 
11,000  of  these  may  replace  ones  in  the  residual  84,000  workers  who  die 
or  retire  (from  among  the  106,000  in  1969),  leaving  11,000  to  either 
migrate  from  the  State,  find  jobs  in  other  occupations,  or  possibly  become 
unemployed* 

Reference  to  the  more  detailed  data  in  the  appendix  tables  will 

show  that  except  for  two  occupation  groups,  "professional,  technical  and 

kindred"  and  "craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred"  workers,  the  pattern  for 

the  development  districts  is  one  in  which  the  replacement  numbers  are 

larger  than  those  resulting  from  projected  industrial  expansion.  The 

result  is,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  data  shown  in  Tables  3"  and  4,  that 

job  openings  by  occupation  and  district  are  much  more  closely  related  to 
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the  size  of  employment  than  was  found  in  the  change  or  expansion  numbers, 
alone  shown  in  Tables  1  and  2. 

Average  Annual  Job  Openings  by  District  and  Occupation 

Tables  5  and  6  show  the  projected  job  openings  in  Tennessee  for 
the  1969-1975  period  allocated  to  the  development  districts  in  the  35 
principal  occupational  categories  and  expressed  as  annual  averages.  It 
has  been  noted  that  the  data  were  calculated  as  sums  of  projected  industry 
expansion  and  replacement  employment  numbers  for  the  State  and  then  allo- 
cated to  the  development  districts  and  SMSAs.    Althcj^'gh  the  average  open- 
ings are  stated  in  numbers  to  the  last  digit,  they  must  be  interpreted 
as  being,  only  relative  indicators  of  difference  between  districts  and 
occupational  groups.    No  specific  cut-off  can  be  assigned  to  distinguish 
between  the  significant  and  insignificant  size  numbers.    This  is  not 
necessary  because  in  most  instances  the  smaller  numbers  of  the  potential 
openings  would  be  absorbed  or  consolidated  in  the  subject  matter  coverage 
of  the  vocational-technical  education  areas  of  fields  of  study  and  training. 

The  practical  problem  encountered  in  any  attempt  to  use  the  pro- 
jected job  orening  data  in  vocational-technical  education  planning  arises 
from  the  difficulties  of  relating  them  to  the  subject  matter  and  course 
structure  of  the  school  curricula.    Other  than  the  range  of  vocational 
course  offerings  from  high  schools  through  technical  institutes  and 
college  short  courses,  there  is  also  the  task  of  cross  referencing  three 
involved  occupation  classification  or  coding  systems.    In  addition,  this 
trai;slating  of  one  coding  system  into  another  can  best  or  most  accurately 
be  done  with  the  occupational  projections  expressed  at  least  in  the  detail 
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used  for  the  State  projections  in  contrast  to  the  35  principal  occupational 
groups  use-^  for  the  allocations  to  the  development  districts  and  SMSAs. 

The  projections  in  the  detail  used  for  the  district  allocations 
can  be  related  to  the  vocational  school  planning  uses  after  the  code 
adjustments  are  made  in  the  detail  at  the  State  total  level.    The  pro- 
jections have  been  made  within  the  framexvork  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics (BLS)  adaptation  for  statistical  use  purposes  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  (CB)  descriptive  classification  or  coding  system  for  occupa- 
tions.   The  relationships  between  the  CB  and  BLS  coded  occupations  are 
included  in  Volume  IV  of  the  BLS  bulletin,  Tomorrow's  Manpower  Needs. 

Another  Department  of  Labor,  or  BLS,  classification  of  occupa- 
tions is  the  one  used  for  analyzing  worker  trait  components  and  published 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Third  Edition  (DOT) .    The  occu- 
pational group  arrangement  in  the  DOT  classification  system  in  the  prin- 
cipal divisions,  comparable  to  the  nine  as  listed  above  in  Tables  1 
through  4,  are  as  follows: 

0)  Professional,  technical  and  managerial  occupations 
1) 

2)  Clerical  and  sales  occupations 

3)  Service  occupations 

4)  Farming,  fishery,  forestry,  and  related  occupations 

5)  Processing  occupations 

6)  Machine  trades  occupations 

7)  Benchwork  occupations 

8)  Structural  work  occupations 

9)  Miscellaneous  occupations 

The  jobs  are  given  6-digit  code  numbers  with  an  additional  3-digit  suffix 
code  for  use  in  statistical  reporting  of  the  more  than  20,000  occupations 
defined  in  the  volume. 

The  HEW  Office  of  Education  (OE)  classification  system  for 
vocational- technical  instructional  course  programs  is  contained  in  OE 
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Handbook  VI,  Standard  Terminology  for  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Local 
and  State  School  Sys terns t    The  system  groups  the  instructional  programs 
in  seven  principal  divisions  or  areas  of  instruction.    They  are,  as 
follows : 

01  Agricultural 

04  Distributive  education 

07  Health  occupation  education 

09  Home  economics 

14  Office  occupations 

16  Technical  education 

17  Trade  and  industrial  occupations 

These  2-digit  codes  are  followed  by  an  8-digit  subject  matter  identifi- 
cation coding.    In  practice,  as  is  indicated  by  the  OE  statistical  re- 
porting forms  and  the  range  of  courses  being  offered  in  the  schools,  a 
substantially  collapsed  coding  system  could  serve  for  the  less  than  150 
groupings  of  subject  matter. 

The  extended  OE  code  does  permit  the  specific  matching  of  in- 
structional course  and  occupation  codes  as  is  done  in  the  parallel  columns 
in  the  OE  and  Department  of  Labor  Manpower  Administration's  jointly  pre- 
pared Vocational  Education  and  Occupations  (OE  Bulletin  80O61,  1969) . 
After  the  occupations  for  which  projections  have  been  made  are  matched 
with  the  DOT  coded  occupations,  one  can  use  this  bulletin  to  approxinate 
the  demand  for  workers  in  terms  of  the  vocational  education  instructional 
areas. 

An  "Explanation  of  Worker  Trait  Components"  is  incltaded  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  as  Appendix  B  in  Volume  II  (pp.  652-6). 
The  explanation  is  reproduced  in  full  as  an  appendix  to  this  report  (see 
pages  40-45)  for  the  purpose  of  again  emphasizing  the  scope  and  complexity 
of  the  information  needed  for  cross-classification  between  the  BLS  anu 
Office  of  Education  systems. 
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The  applicable  and  especially  strategic  features  in  each  of  the 
six  groups  of  worker  trai^  components  (see  list  on  the  first  page  of 
the  appendix),  such  as  abilities,  personal  traits,  and  individual  char- 
acteristics related  to  successful  job  performance,  are  used  in  the  DOT 
identification  of  occupations.    The  first  worker  trait  component  listed 
is  that  of  "training  time."    It  is  the  one  of  most  importance  in  classify- 
ing occupations  and  for  use  in  planning  and  administering  vocational- 
technical  education  programs.    The  other  components  are  more  directly 
related  to  program  structure  or  course  content  than  to  the  features  that 
demark  vocational-technical  education  from  academic  or  especially  "higher 
education."    The  training  time  component  includes  or  brings  together  the 
qualitative  levels  of  "General  Educational  Development"  (GED)  and  the 
quantitative  levels  of  "Specific  Vocational  Preparation"  (SVP) . 

We  may  make  use  here  of  a  classification  table  of  principal  occu- 
pations by  levels  of  GED  and  SVP  which  was  developed  by  the  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor  and  included 
in  its  occupational  projection  report,  Manpower  Directions,  New  York 
State>  1965-1975,  pages  46-47  (Special  Bulletin  241,  March  1968).  This 
table  is  shown  on  the  following  pages  as  Table  7. 

In  the  New  York  study  it  was  found  that: 

If  jobs  are  divided  into  lower-skill  and  higher-skill  by  classifying 
as  higher-skill  (1)  those  with  a  GED  level  of  4  or  more  and  (2)  those 
at  GED  level  3  with  an  SVP  rating  of  6  or  more,  then  the  higher-skill 
jobs  account,  in  1965,  for  half  of  the  jobs  (49.6  percent).    In  1975, 
according  to  the  projections,  the  higher-skill  jobs  will  account  for 
a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  the  total  (51  percent),     (p.  44) 

The  same  analysis  applied  to  "jobs  to  be  filled,"  or  job  openings  as  used 
in  this  study,  indicated  that  53.4  would  be  higher-skill  and  46.6  lower- 
skilled.    It  was  found  that  only  small  differences  would  result  from 
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TABLE  7:    JOBS  CLASSIFIED  BY  LEVEL  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (GED) 
AND  SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION  (SVP) 


GED  SVP  Occupation  GED  SVP  Occupation 


6      8  Architects 
Clergymen 
Dentists 

Engineers ,  aeronautical 
Engineers,  chemical 
Engineers,  electrical 
Engineers,  mechanical 
Engineers,  metallurgical 
Other  engineers,  technical 
Lawyers  and  judges 
Natural  scientists 
Osteopaths 

Physicians  and  surgeons 
Psychologists 
Teachers ,  college 

6      7  Economists 

Other  social  scientists 

5      8     Accountants  and  auditors 
Cred-t  men 
Engineers,  civil 
Engineers,  mining 
Insurance  adjusters 
Musicians 
Veterinarians 

5      7     Artists,  musicians,  authors 
and  actors 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

Data  processing  and  program- 
ming specialist^; 

Designers,  except  design 
draftsmen 

Draftsmen 

Engineers,  industrial 
Librarians 
Optometrists 
Personnel  and  labor 
relations  workers 
Pharmacists 

Social  and  welfare  workers 
Statisticians  and  actuaries 
Structural  design  technicians 
and  related  specialists 
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Teachers,  secondary 
Teachers,  n.e.c.  ^ 
Technical  writing 

technicians 
Civil  engineering  and  con- 
struction technicians 
Electronic  engine^  mg 

technicians 
Industrial  engineering 

technicians 
Mathematics  technicians 
Physical  science  technicians 
Professional,  technical,  and 

kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 
Other  managers,  officials, 

and  proprietors,  n.e.c. 

(except  retail  trade) 

5      6      Airplane  pilots  and  navi- 
gators 
Reporters 

Safety  and  sanitation 
inspectors  and  related 
specialists 
Teachers,  elementary 
Mechanical  engineering 
technicians 

A      8  Carpenters 

Compositors  and  typesetters 
Engravers,  except  photo- 
engravers 
Lithographers 
Patternmakers,  metal  and 

wood 
Stereotypers 
Watchmakers 

A      7      Airway  tower  specialists 
and  flight  dispatchers 
Blacksmiths,  forgemen, 

hammermen 
Boilermakers 
Broadcasting,  motion 
picture  and  recording 
studio  specialists 
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GED  SVP  Occupation  GED  SVP  Occupation 


Conductors,  railroad 
Dancers 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 
Electricians 
Electroplaters 
Foremen  n.e.c. 

Heat  treaters,  and  annealers 
Jewelers 

Linemen  and  servicemen 

(public  utilities) 
Locomotive  engineers  and 

firemen 
Loom  fixers 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 
Millwrights 

Molders,  metal  (except 

corcmakers) 
Nurses,  professional  and 

student 
Ship  officers,  pilots, 

engineers 
Photographers 
Plumbers  and  pipefitters 
Postmasters  and  assistant 

postmasters 
Power  plant  operators 
Pressmen  and 'plate  printers 
Purchasing  agents 
Radio  operators 
Sales  and  service  technicians 
Skilled  machine  workers 
Stationary  engineers 
Electrical  engineering 

technicians 
Technical  illustrators 
Tinsmiths 

Toolniakers  and  diemakers 
Upholsterers 

Attendants,  physicians'  and 

dentists*  office 
Bookkeepers ,  hand 
Cabinetmakers 
Computer  operators 
Cranemen 

Entertainers ,  n.e.c. 
Farmers 

Hairdressers  and 
cosmetologists 
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Housekeepers  and  stewards 
Insurance  agents  and 

brokers 
Millers 

Real  estate  agents  and 

brokers 
Secretaries 
Electromechanical 

technicians 
Technicians,  medical  and 

dental 

Other  managers,  officials, 
and  proprietors  n.e.c. 
(retail) 

Other  sales  workers  n.e.c. 

Bank  tellers 
Bookkeeping  machine 

operators 
Payroll  and  timekeeping 

clerks 

Product  testing  and  inspec- 
tion specialists 

Accounting  clerks 
Postal  clerks 

Brickmasons  and  stone  and 

tile  setters 
Electrotypers 
Photoengravers 

Bakers 

Blasters  and  powdermen 
Butchers 

Cooks,  except  private 

household 
Glaziers 

Painters  and  paperhangers 
Plasterers 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 
Roofers  and  slaters 
Structural  metalworkers 

Asbestos  and  insulation 

workers 
Assemblers,  metalworking, 

class  A 
Athletes 
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GED  SVP  Occupation 


GED  SVr  Occupation 


Cement  and  concrete 

finishers 
Firemen,  fire  protection 
Inspectors,  metalworking, 

class  B 
Opticians  and  lens  grinders 
Welders  and  flame  cutters 
Craftsmen  and  kindred 

workers,  n^e.c. 

3      5  Barbers 

Shipping  and  rcsv.  :iving 

clerks 
Stock  clerks 

Dispatchers  and  starters 
Drivers,  bus 

Excavating,  grading  machine 
operatives 

Furnacemen,  smelters,  and 
pourers 

Heaters,  metal 

Inspectors,  log  and  lumber 

Inspectors,  other 

Receptionists 

Stenographers 

Tabulator  operators 

Weavers,  textile 

Operatives,  n.e.c.  (manufac- 
ture ul  food,  paper,  and 
transportation  equipment) 

3     A      Attendants,  hospital  and 
other  institutions 
Billing  machine  operators 
Brakemen  and  switchme 

(railroad) 
Duplicating  machine  operators 
Keypunchers 

Machine  tool  operators, 
metalwork,  class  B 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers 
n.e.c. 

Patrolmen 

Practical  nurses 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

Sewers  and  stitchers 

Operatives  n.e.c.  (manufac- 
ture of  chemicals,  plastics, 
rubber,  wood  products,  and 
nonelectrical  -machinery) 
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3      3     Airline  stewards  and 
stewardesses 
Attendants,  auto  service 
Bartenders 

Calculating  and  other 

office  machine  operators 
File  clerks 
Ret£>il  sales  clerks 
Other  clerical  and  kindred 

workers 
Deliverymen,  routemen,  cab 

drivers 
Drivers,  truck  an<i  tractor 
Janitors  and  sextons 
Mail  carriers 
Telephone  operators 
Typists 

Waiters  and  waitresses 
Other  service  workers 
Operatives  n.e.c. 
( nonmanu f a c t rr in g ) 

3      2  Cashiers 

Ticket  agents 
Watchmen,  doorkeepers 
and  bridge  tenders 

2     A      Spinners,  textile 

Operatives  n.e.c.  (pri- 
mary metal  industries) 

2      3      Counter  and  fountain 
workers 
Guards 

Kitchen  workers 
Knitters,  loopers  and 

toppers 
Operatives  n.e.c.  (manu- 
facture of  textile, 
apparel,  stone-clay- 
glass  products,  elec- 
trical machinery  and 
supplies,  and  miscel- 
laneous manufacturing) 

2     2     *.ssemblers,  metalworking 
class  B 
Attendants,  parking 
Chambermaids 
Charvomen  and  cleaners 


GED  SVP 


Occupation 


Electroplater  helpers 
Elevator  operators 
Farm  laborers 

Laundry  &  dry  cleaning  operatives 

Messengers 

Porters 

Private  household  workers 
2      1      Laborers,  except  farm 
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shifting  the  levels  up  or  down  a  few  steps.    Also,  to  quote  the  New 
York  report  again. 

No  change  at  all  is  projected  in  importance  of  the  largest  single 
group  of  occupations  shown  in  the  table—those  with  GED  level  3  and 
SVP  level  3.    This  group—which  includes  sales  clerks,  typists, 
office  clerks,  and  service  workers  of  various  kinds—comes  out  at 
arountl  23  percent  of  all  jobs  in  both  1965  and  1975;  similarly,  it 
acc  )unts  for  22  percent  of  the  total  number  of  jobs  to  be  filled 
•  •  •  • 

The  largest  relative  change  is  the  downward  shift  in  tue  proportion 
of  the  total  represented  by  the  lowest  level  of  jobs  (GED  level  2) 
from  15.5  percent  of  the  total  in  1965  to  13.5  percent  in  1975.  The 
highest-level  jobs  (GED  5  and  6)  shifted  from  17.7  percent  to  19.0 
percent,     (page  44) 

In  applying  the  same  analysis  to  the  Tennessee  1969  estimates 
and  1975  projections  of  employment  and  the  projected  number  of  job 
openings  by  occupation,  it  was  found  that  around  28  percent  of  the  jobs 
for  both  1969  and  1975  would  fall  in  the  large  GED  level  3  and  SVP 
level  3  group.    For  the  job  openings,  during  the  six  year  period,  the 
percentage  would  be  about  30  percent.    The  deviations  from  the  New  York 
findings  are  explainable  as  following  from  the  differences  in  industry 
mix  and  occupational  structures.    For  instance,  Tennessee  has  an  above 
average  share  of  total  employment  in  the  large  "operatives  and  kindred 
workers"  occupational  group. 

The  principal  problem  incurred  in  applying  the  training  time- 
worker  trait  levels  to  vocational-technical  course  structures  is  that 
the  classified  levels  of  traits  apply  to  successful  performance  of  job, 
and  the  instruction  and  training  courses  are  designed  to  quality  stu- 
dents for  initial  entry  into  jobs.    The  whole  area  of  relating  the  pro- 
jected employment  numbers  by  occupation  for  the  State  by  development 
district  to  the  vocational  school  program  course  structure  is  one  that 

should  be  explored  more  fully  than  could  be  undertaken  in  this  study. 
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As  observed  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  this  report,  the 


State 't>  vocational-technical  education  system  has  now  been  established 
and  expanded  sufficiently  for  it  to  start  providing  the  course  comple- 
tions and  other  data  records  by  occupational  field  and  development  dis- 
tricts for  use  as  measures  of  the  extent  to  which  the  schools  are  meet- 
ing, or  possioly  in  some  instances  exceeding,  the  projected  job  openings 
on  an  occupation-by-occupation  basis.     It  is  proposed  that  this  study 
should  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  of  translation  of  projected 
job  openings  for  the  State  by  development  district  to  the  coding  or 
classification  matching  the  vocational  school  instructional  program 
classification.    The  ratios  between  the  demand  for  workers,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  projections,  and  the  proportion  of  the  supply  of  workers, 
as  represented  by  the  vocational  school  enrollments  and  completions, 
can  then  be  developed  so  as  to  eventually  provide  a  continuing  guide 
for  planning  and  administering  the  public  vocational  school  system.  The 
supply  estimates  would  also  have  to  consider  worker  training  provided 
by  proprietary  schools,  armed  forces,  and  formal  and  informal  OJT 
programs. 
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of  Labor 
652-656. 


Tho  following  is  n  reproduction  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Third  Edition,   1965.  pages 


APPENDIX  B 

Explanation  of  Worker  Trait  Components 

Those  ahilit ICS,  persouftl  traits,  and  individual  characteristic<%  required  of  a  worker  in  order  to  achieve  average 
succeiLsful  joh  perfonnance  are  referred  to  as  worker  Iruils.  Occupraioual  iufonualion  presented  in  volumes  I 
and  II  is  hased  in  part  on  analysis  uf  required  worker  traits  in  terms  of  the  six  distinct  worker  trait  components 
dcscrihed  in  this  appendix.  These*  six  components  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose  because  they  provide  the 
broadest  and  yet  most  comprehensive  framework  for  the  effective  presentation  of  worker  trait  infonnatiou. 
Within  this  framework  the  user  will  find  data  conceraiug  the  requirements  of  jobs  for:  (1)  The  amount  of  general 
educational  development  a!  -?  specific  vocational  prcpanition  a  werker  must  have.  (2)  the  specific  capacities  and 
abilities  rc<juired  of  hint  in  order  to  learn  or  perform  certain  tasks  or  duties,  (3)  preferences  for  certain  types  of 
work  activities  or  experiences  considered  necessary  for  job  success,  (4)  types  of  occupational  situations  to  which 
an  uidividual  nnist  adjust,  (5)  physical  activities  required  in  work  situations,  and  (6)  physical  surroundings 
prevalent  in  jobs. 

Infonnatiou  reflectinj:  significant  worker  trait  re4airements  is  contained,  expHcitly  or  by  implication,  in  the 
job  definitions  in  volume  I.  In  the  Worker  Traits  Arrangement  in  volume  II,  the  qualifications  profile  for  each 
worker  trait  group  shows  the  range  of  required  traits  and/or  levels  of  traits  for  the  first  five  of  these  components. 
Numbers  ur  letters  .ire  used  to  identify  each  specific  trait  and  level.  In  this  appendix,  these  identifying  numbers 
and  letters  appear  in  italics. 
The  worker  trait  components  are: 

L  Training  iime  (general  educational  development,  specific  vocational  preparation) 
II.  Aptitudes 

III.  Interests 

IV.  Temperaments 
V.  Physical  demands 

VI.  Working  conditions  ^ 

I.  Trainins  Time 

The  amount  of  general  edi.  -^tional  development  and  specific  vocational  preparation  required  for  a  worker 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  abiii  "  *  necessary  for  a*  ?rage  performance  in  a  parlictilar  job. 

General  Kducaticmal  Development:  This  embraces  those  aspects  of  education  (formal  and  informal)  which 
contribute  to  the  wurker's  (a)  reitsc^ninj^  development  and  ability  to  follow  instructions,  and  (b)  acquisition  of 
"tool"  knowledges,  sucli  as  lanj^uage  and  mathematical  skills.  It  is  education  of  a  general  nature  which  does  not 
have  a  recognized,  fairly  specific,  occupational  objective.  Ordinarily  such  education  is  obtained  in  elementary 
school,  high  school,  or  college.    It  also  derives  from  experience  and  individual  study. 

«  Workin*  omdUlons  wrrr  recorded  ns  pnrt  of  each  Job  »njilys!s.  and  nrt  refteeted,  when  ipproprhto.  |n  Job  drflnkloiw  In  volume  I.  Howew.  beciusa  they  did  not 
cpnirtbulc  to  tlic  bomofeiielty  of  worker  iraU  groups,  ihey  do  not  iippcnr  u  »  component  In  the  Worker  Trails  Anungcmcnt. 


loas 


The  following  is  a  table  explaining  the  various  levels  of  general  educational  development. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Re«90Dlnf  IHvelopmtot 


Mathematical  D<v?topDMiit 


Lamtuaico  l>CTetopm«ot 


Apply  principles  of  logical  or  scientific 
thinking  to  a  wide  range  of  intellectual 
and  practical  problenui.  Deal  with  non- 
verbal symbolism  (formulas,  scientific 
equations,  graphs,  musical  notes,  etc.) 
ui  its  most  difficult  phases.  Deal  with 
a  variety  of  abstract  and  concrete  vari- 
rbles.  Apprehend  the  most  abstruse 
classes  of  concepts. 

Apply  principles  of  logical  or  scientific 
thinking  to  definn  problems,  collect 
data,  establish  facts,  and  draw  valid 
conclusions.  Interpret  an  extensive 
varietv  of  technical  instructions,  in 
books,  manuals,  and  mathematical  or  dia- 
grammatic form.  Deal  with  several 
abetract  and  concrete  variables* 

Applv  principles  of  rational  svstems  >  to 
solve  practical  problems  and  deal  with 
a  variety  of  concrete  variables  in  situa- 
tions where  onlv  limited  standard- 
ization exists.  Interpret  a  variety  of 
instructions  furnished  in  written ,  oral, 
diagrammatic,  or  schedule  form. 


Apply  common  sense  understanding  to  carry 
out  instructions  furnished  in  written, 
oral,  or  diagrammatic  form.  Deal  with 
problems  involving  several  concrete  vari- 
ables in  or  from  standardized  situations. 

Appl  v  common  sense  understanding  to  carry 
ou^  detailed  but  uninvolved  written  or 
oral  instructions.  Deal  with  problems 
involving  a  few  concrete  variables  in  or 
from  standardized  situations. 


Applv  common  sense  imderstanding  to  carry 
out  simple  one-  or  two-step  instructions. 
Deal  with  standardized  situations  with 
occasional  or  no  variables  in  or  from 
these  situations  encountered  on  the  job. 


Apply  knowledge  of  advanced 
mathematical  ancl  statistical 
techniques  such  as  diGferen- 
tial  and  integral  calculus, 
facto»  analysis,  and  probabil- 
ity determination,  or  work 
with  a  wide  variety  of  theo- 
retical mathematical  con* 
ccpts  and  make  original 
applications  of  matliematical 
procedures,  as  in  empirical 
and  differential  equations. 


Perform  ordinary  arithmetic, 
algebraic,  and  geometric  pro- 
cedures in  standard,  practical 
applications. 


Make  arithmetic  calculations 
involving  fractions,  decimals 
and  percentages. 


Vse  arithmetic  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide  whole 
numbera. 


Perform  simple  addition  and 
subtraction,  reading  and 
copying  of  figures,  or  count- 
ing and  recording. 


Comprehonsion  and  expression  of  a  level  to 

— keport,  write,  or  edit  articles  for 
such  publications  as  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  technical  or  scientific  journals. 
Prepare  and  draw  updee<Is,  leases,  wills, 
mortgages,  and  contracts. 

— Prepare  and  deliver  lectures  on  poli- 
tics, economics,  education,  or  science. 

— Interview,  counsel,  or  advise  such 
people  as  stinleiits,  clients,  or  patients, 
in  such  matters  as  welfare  eligibility, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  mental  hy» 
gcine,  or  marital  relations. 

— Evaluate  engineering  technical  data  to 
design  buildings  and  bridges. 


Comprehension  and  expression  of  a  level  to 
— Transcribe  dictation,   make  appoint- 
ments for  executive  and  handle  his  per- 
sonal nuil,  interview  and  screen  people 
wishing  to  speak  to  him,  and  write  rou- 
tine correspondence  on  own  initiative. 
— Interview  job  applicants  to  determine 
work  best  suited  for   their  abilities 
and  experience,  and  contact  employers 
to  interest  them  in  services  of  agency. 
— Interpret  technical  manuals  as  well  as 
drawings  and  specifications,  such  as 
layouts,  blueprints,  and  schematics. 

Comprehension  and  expression  of  a  level  to 
— File,  post,  and  mail  such  material  as 

forms,  checks,  receipts,  and  bills. 
— Copy  data  from  one  record  to  another,  ^ 
fill  in  report  forms,  and  tvpe  all  work/ 
from  rough  draft  or  corrected  copy. 
— Interview  members  of  household  to  ob- 
tain such  information  as  age,  occupa- 
tion, and  number  of  children,  to  be 
used  as  data  for  surveys,  or  economic 
studies. 

— Guide  people  on  tours  through  his- 
torical or  public  buildings,  describ- 
ing such  features  as  size,  value,  and 
points  ^f  interest. 

Comprehension  and  expression  of  a  level  to 
— Learn  job  duties  from  oral  instructions 

or  demonstration. 
— Write  identifying  information,  such  as 

name  and  address  of  customer,  weight, 

number,  or  type  of  product,  on  tags,  or 

slips. 

— Rc^:)uest  orally,  or  in  writing,  such  supplies 
as  linen,  soap,  or  work  materials. 


>  Etamplcs  of  "principles  of  rational  sj  stems**  are;  Dookkr»plnf ,  lutemal  combustton  eogioes,  electric  wtriflf  si  steins,  bouse  building,  nursln;,  term  manaff  icent,  sb)p 
sailing. 


Specific  Vocational  Preparation:  The  amount  of  time  required  to  learn  the  techniques,  acquire  information, 
and  develop  the  facility  needed  for  average  performance  in  a  specific  job-worker  situation.  This  training  may  be 
acquired  in  a  school,  work,  military,  instutitional,  or  avocational  environment.  It  does  not  include  orientation 
training  required  of  even  every  fully  quidifie  '  worker  to  become  accustomed  to  the  special  conditions  of  any  new 
job.   Specific  vocational  training  includes  training  given  in  any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

a.  Vocational  education  (such  as  high  school  commercial  or  shop  training,  technical  school,  art  school,  and 
that  part  of  college  training  which  is  organized  around  a  specific  vocational  objective); 

b.  Apprentice  training  (for  apprenticeable  jobs  only); 

c.  In-phint  training  (given  by  an  employer  in  the  form  of  organized  classroom  study); 

d.  On-tho-job  training  (serving  as  learner  or  trainee  on  the  job  un  'or  the  instruction  of  a  qiiidificd  worker); 

e.  Essential  experience  in  other  jobs  (serving  in  less  responsible  jobs  which  lead  to  the  higher  grade  job  or 
serving  in  other  jobs  which  qualify). 


The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  various  levels  of  specific  vocational  preparation. 


Levtl 
1 


S 

4 


Time  JUv$l 

Short  demonstration  only.  g 

Anythinpj  beyond  short  demonstration  up  6 

and  including  30  days.  7 

Over  30  days  up  to  and  including  3  months.  8 

Over  3  months  up  to  and  including  6  months.  9 


Tim$ 

Over  6  months  up  to  and  including  1  year. 
Over  1  year  up  to  and  including  2  years. 
Over  2  years  up  to  and  including  4  years. 
Over  4  years  up  to  and  including  10  years. 
Over  10  years. 


N 
S 


II.  APTITUDES 

Specific  capacities  and  ahilities  required  of  an  individual  in  order  to  learn  or  perform  adequatelv  a  task  or 
job  duty. 

G  INTELLIGENCE:  General  learning  abUity.  The  abUity  to  "catch  on"  or  understand  instructions  and 
underlying  principles.  AbUity  to  reason  and  make  judgments.  Closely  related  to  doing  well  in  school. 
V  \ERBAL:  Ability  to  understand  meanings  of  words  and  ideas  associated  with  them,  and  to  use  them 
effectively.  To  comprehend  language,  to  understand  relationships  between  words,  and  to  understand 
meanings  of  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs  To  present  information  or  ideas  clearly. 
NUMERICAL:  Ability  to  perform  arithmetic  operations  quickly  and  accurately. 
SPATIAL:  Ability  to  comprehend  forms  in  space  and  understand  relationships  of  plane  and  solid 
objects.  May  be  used  in  such  tasks  as  blueprint  reading  and  m  solvbg  geometry  problems.  Frequently 
described  as  the  ability  to  "visualize"  objects  of  two  or  three  dimensions,  or  to  thbk  visually  of  ceomr  trie 
forms. 

FORM  PERCEPTION:  Ability  to  perceive  pertinent  detail  in  objects  or  in  pictorial  or  graphic  material; 
To  make  visual  comparisons  and  discriminations  and  see  slight  differences  in  shapes  and  shadbgs  of 
figures  and  widths  and  lengths  of  lines. 

CLERICAL  PERCEPTION:  Ability  to  perceive  pertinent  detail  in  verbal  or  tabular  material.  To 
observe  differences  in  copy,  to  proofread  words  and  numbers,  and  to  avoid  perceptual  errors  in  arithmetic 
computation. 

MOTOR  COORDINATION:  AbUity  to  coordinate  eyes  and  hands  or  fingere  rapidly  and  accurately  in 
Smr^i^^^'^  movements  with  speed.  Ability  to  make  a  movement  response  accurately  and  quickly. 
FINGER  DEXTERITY:  Ability  to  move  the  fingers  and  manipulate  small  objects  with  the  fingers 
rapidly  or  accurately. 

MANAUL  DEXTERITY:  Ability  to  move  the  hands  easily  and  skillfully.  To  work  with  the  hands  in 
placing  and  turning  motions. 

EYE-HAND-FGOT  COORDINATION:  AbiUty  to  move  the  hand  and  foot  coordinately  with  each 
other  in  accordance  with  visual  stimuli. 
C  COLOR  DISCRIMINATION:  Ability  to  perceive  or  recognize  amilarities  or  differences  m  colors,  or  in 
shades  or  other  values  of  the  same  color;  to  identify  a  particular  color,  or  to  recognize  Larmonious  or  con- 
trasting co!or  combinations,  or  to  match  colors  accurately. 
Explanation  of  Levels 

The  digits  indicate  how  much  of  each  aptitude  the  job  requires  for  satisfactory  (average)  performance.  The 
average  requirements,  rather  than  maximum  or  minimum,  are  cited.   The  amount  required  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  equivalent  amounts  possessed  by  s^ments  of  the  general  working  popuiation. 
The  following  scale  is  used: 


K 


M 


E 


Thb  segment  of  the  population  possesses  an  extremely  high  degree 

This  segment  of  the  population  pos* 


The  top  10  percent  of  the  population, 
of  the  aptitude. 

t   The  highest  third  exclusive  of  the  top  10  percent  of  the  population, 
sesses  an  above  average  or  high  degree  of  the  aptitude. 

5  The  middle  third  of  the  population.   This  segment  of  the  population  posses-es  a  medium  degree  of  the 
aptitude,  ranging  from  slightly  below  to  slightly  above  average. 

4   The  lowest  third  exclusive  of  the  bottom  10  percent  of  the  population.   This  segment  of  the  population 
possesses  a  below  average  or  low  degree  of  the  aptitude. 

6  The  lowest  10  percent  of  the  population.   This  segment  of  the  population  possesses  a  n^ligible  degree  of 
the  aptitude. 

Significant  Aptitudes 

Certain  aptitu^Ies  appear  in  boldface  type  on  the  qualifications  profiles  for  the  worker  trait  groups.  These 
aptitudes  are  considered  to  be  occupatioiially  significant  for  the  specific  group;  i.e.,  essential  for  average  successful 
job  performance.  All  bohlfaco  aptitudes  are  not  necessarily  required  of  a  worker  for  each  individual  job  within  a 
worker  trait  group,  but  some  combination  of  them  is  essential  in  every  case. 
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III.  INTERESTS 

Preferences  for  certain  types  of  work  activities  or  experiences,  with  accompanying;  rejection  of  contrary 
types  of  activities  or  experiences.  Five  pairs  oi  interest  factors  are  provided  so  that  a  posilivo  preference  for  one 
factor  of  a  pair  also  implies  rejection  of  the  other  factor  of  that  pair. 

/  Situations  involving  a  preference  for  activities  vs.  6  Situations  involving  a  preference  for  activities 
dealing  with  things  and  objects.  concerned  with  people  and  the  communication 

of  ideas. 

2  Situations  involving  a  preference  for  activities  vs.  7  Situations  involving  a  preference  for  activities 
involving  business  contact  with  people.  of  a  scientific  and  technical  nature. 

S  Situations  involving  a  preference  for  activities  vs.  8  Situations  involving  a  preference  for  activities 
of  a  routine,  concrete,  organized  nature.  of  an  abstract  and  creative  nature. 

4  Situations  involving  a  preference  for  working  vs.  9  Situations  involving  a  preference  for  activities 
for  people  for  their  presumed  good,  as  in  the  that  are  nonsocial  in  nature,  and  are  carried 
social  welfare  sense,  or  for  dealing  with  people  on  in  relation  to  processes,  machines,  and 
and  language  in  social  situations.  techniques. 

5  Situations  involving  a  preference  for  activities  vs.  0  Situations  involving:  a  preference  for  activities 
resulting  in  prestige  or  the  esteem  of  others.  resulting  in  tangible,  productive  satisfaction, 

IV.  TEMPERAMENTS  ' 
DiflFerent  types  of  occupational  situations  to  which  workers  must  adjust. 

1  Situations  involving  a  variety  of  duties  often  characterized  by  frequent  change. 

2  Situ,  lions  involving  repetitive  or  short  cycle  operations  carried  out  according  to  set  procedures  or  se- 
quences. 

5  Situations  involving  doing  things  only  under  specific  instruction,  allowing  little  or  no  room  for  inde- 
pendent action  or  judgment  in  working  out  job  problems. 

4  Situations  involving  the  direction,  control,  and  planning  of  an  entire  activity  or  the  activities  of  others. 

6  Situations  involving  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  people  in  actual  job  duties  beyond  giving  and  receiving 
instructions. 

6  Situations  involving  working  alone  and  apart  in  physical  isolation  from  ot\ers,  although  the  activity 
may  be  integrated  with  that  of  others. 

7  Situations  involving  influencing  people  in  their  opinions,  attitudes,  or  juc!gments  about  ideas  or  things. 

8  Situations  involving  performing  adequately  under  stress  when  confronted  with  the  critical  or  unexpected 
or  when  taking  risks. 

9  Situations  involving  the  evaluation  (arriving  at  generalizations,  judgments,  or  decisions)  of  information 
against  sensory  or  judgmental  criteria. 

0   Situations  involving  the  evaluation  (arriving  at  generalizations,  judgments,  or  decisions)  of  information 

against  measurable  or  verifiable  criteria. 
X  Situations  involving  the  interpretation  of  feelings,  ideas,  or  facts  in  terms  of  personal  viewpoint. 
Y  Situations  involving  the  precise  attainment  of  set  limits,  tolerances,  or  standards. 

V.  PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

Physical  demands  are  those  physical  activities  required  of  a  worker  in  a  job. 

The  physical  demands  referred  to  in  this  Dictionary  serve  as  a  mea  s  of  expressing  both  the  physical  re- 
quirements of  the  job  and  the  physical  capacities  (specific  physical  traits)  a  worker  must  have  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements. For  example,  "seeing"  is  the  name  of  a  physical  demand  required  by  many  jobs  (perceiving  by 
the  sense  of  vision),  and  also  the  name  of  a  specific  capacity  possessed  by  many  people  (having  the  power  of 
sight).  The  worker  must  possess  physical  capacities  at  least  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  physical  demands  made 
by  the  job. 

The  Factors 

/    Lifting,  Carrying.  Pashing,  and/or  Pulling  (Strength).   These  are  the  primary  "strciijxth"  physical  require- 
ments, and  generally  speaking,  a  person  who  engages  in  one  of  these  activities  can  engage  in  all. 
Specifically,  ctcli  of  these  activities  can  be  described  as: 

(1)  Lifting:  Raising  or  loweiing  an  object  from  one  level  to  another  (includes  upward  pulling). 

(2)  Carrying:  Transporting  an  object,  usuaMy  holding  it  in  the  hands  or  arms  or  on  the  -'houlder. 

(3)  Pusliing:  Exerting  force  upon  an  object  so  that  the  object  moves  away  from  the  force  (includes 
.slapping,  striking,  kicking,  and  treadle  actions). 

(4)  Pulling:  E.xerting  fo»-co  upon  an  object  so  that  the  object  moves  toward  the  force  (includes  jerking). 
The  five  degrees  of  Physical  Demands  Factor  No.  1  (Lifting,  Carrying,  Pushing,  aiid/or  Pulling)*  arc  as  follows: 
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S  Sedentary  Work 

Lifting  10  lbs.  inaximuin  and  occnsionnlly  lifting  and/or  carrying  such  articles  as  dockets,  led^^ers,  and  small 
tools.    Although  ft  sedeiil  ary  job  is  defined  as  one  which  involves  sitting,  a  certain  amount  of  walking  ftiid  stftnding 
often  necessary  in  carrying  out  job  duties.   Jobs  are  sedentary  if  walking  and  standing  are  required  only 
occasionally  and  other  sedentary  criteria  are  met. 

L   Light  Work 

Lifting  20  lbs.  inaximum  with  frequent  lifting  and/or  carrying  of  objects  weighing  up  to  10  lbs.  Even  though 
the  weight  lifted  may  be  only  a  negligible  amount,  a  job  is  in  this  category  when  it  requires  walking  or  standing 
to  a  significant  degree,  or  when  it  involves  sitting  most  of  the  time  with  a  degree  of  pushing  and  pulling  of  arm 
and/or  leg  controls. 

M  Medium  Work 

Lifting  50  lbs.  maximum  with  frequent  lifting  and/or  carrying  of  objects  weighing  up  to  25  lbs. 

H  Heavy  Work 

Lifting  100  lbs.  maximum  with  frequent  lifting  and/or  carrying  of  objects  weighing  up  to  50  lbs. 

V  Very  Heavy  Work 

Lifting  objects  in  excess  of  100  lbs.  with  frequent  liftmg  and/or  carrying  of  objects  weighing  50  lbs,  or  more. 
i   Climbing  and/or  Balancing: 

(1)  Caimbing:  Ascending  or  descending  ladders,  stairs,  scaffolding,  ramps,  poles,  ropes,  and  the  like,  using 
the  feet  and  legs  and/or  hands  and  arms. 

(2)  Balancing:  Maintaining  body  equilibrium  to  prevent  falling  when  walking,  standing,  crouching,  or 
running  on  narrow,  slippery,  or  enratically  moving  surfaces;  or  maintaining  body  equilibrium  when 
performing  gymnastic  feats. 

5  Stooping,  Kneeling,  Cronchingt  and/or  Crawling: 

(1)  Stooping:  Bending  the  body  downward  and  forward  by  bending  the  spine  at  I  a  waist. 

(2)  Kneeling:  Bending  the  legs  at  the  knees  to  come  to  rest  on  the  knee  or  knees. 

(3)  Crouching:  Bending  the  body  downward  and  forward  by  bending  the  legs  and  spine. 

(4)  Crawling:  Moving  about  on  the  hands  and  knees  or  hands  and  feet, 

4   Reaching,  Handling,  Fingering,  and/or  Feeling: 

(1)  Reaching:  Extending  the  hands  and  arms  in  any  direction. 

(2)  Handling:  Seizing,  holding,  grasping,  turning,  or  otherwise  working  with  the  hand  or  hands  (fingering 
not  involved). 

(3)  Fingering:  Picking,  pinching,  or  otherwise  working  with  the  fingers  primarily  (rather  than  with  the  whole 
hand  or  arm  as  in  handling). 

(4)  Feeling:  Perceiving  such  attributes  of  objects  and  materials  as  size,  shape,  temperature,  or  texture,  by 
means  of  receptors  in  the  skin,  particularly  those  of  the  finger  tips. 

6  Talking  and/or  Hearing: 

(1)  Talking:  E.\pressing  or  exchanging  ideas  by  means  of  the  spoken  word. 

(2)  Hearing:  Perceiving  the  nature  of  sounds  by  the  ear. 

6  Seeing: 

Obtaining  impressions  through  the  eyes  of  the  shape,  size,  distance,  motion,  color,  or  other  characteristics  of 
objects.  The  major  visual  functions  are:  (1)  acuity,  far  and  near,  (2)  depth  perception,  (3)  field  of  vision,  (4) 
accoinmodutioii,  (5)  color  visi'  n.   The  functions  are  defined  as  follows: 

(1)  Acuity,  fur  -  clarity  of  vision  at  20  feet  or  more. 
Acuity,  near-  clarity  of  vision  at  20  inches  or  less. 

(2)  Depl  h  pen  opl  ion  three  diinensional  vision.  The  ability  to  judge  distance  and  space  relationships  so  as 
to  see  olyjccts  where  and  as  they  n<*'ually  are. 

(3)  Field  of  vi.sioii  'le  area  that  can  bo  seen  up  and  down  or  to  the  right  or  left  whUe  the  eyes  are  fixed  on  a 
given  point. 
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(4)  Accommodation— adjustment  of  the  lens  of  the  eyo  to  bring  an  object  into  sharp  focus.  This  item  is 
espcciully  important  wlien  doing  near-point  work  at  varying  distances  from  the  eye. 

(5)  Color  vision — the  ability  to'identify  and  distinguish  colors. 

VI.  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Working  conditions  are  the  physical  surroundings  of  a  worker  in  a  specific  job. 

1  Inside,  Outside,  or  Both: 

I    Inside:  Protection  from  weather  conditions  but  not  necessarily  from  temperature  changes. 
O  Outside:  No  effective  protection  from  weather. 
B  Both:  Inside  and  outside. 

A  job  is  considered  "inside"  if  the  worker  spends  approximately  75  per  cent  or  more  of  his  tiiro  inside,  and 
''outside"  if  he  spends  approximately  75  per  cent  or  more  of  his  time  outside.  A  job  is  considered  "both" 
if  the  activities  occur  inside  or  outside  in  approximately  equal  amounts. 

2  Extremes  of  Cold  Plus  Temperature  Changes: 

(1)  Extremes  of  Cold:  Temperature  sufficiently  low  to  cause  marked  bodily  discomfort  unless  the  worker  is 
provided  with  exceptional  protection. 

(2)  Temperature  Changes:  Variations  in  temperature  which  are  sufficiently  marked  and  abrupt  to  cause 
noticeable  bodily  reactions. 

3  Extremes  of  Heat  Plus  Temperature  Changes: 

(1)  Extremes  of  Heat:  Temperature  sufficiently  high  to  cause  marked  bodily  discomfort  unless  the  worker 
is  provided  with  exceptional  protection. 

(2)  Temperature  Changes:  Same  as  2  (2). 

4  Wet  and  Humid: 

(1)  Wet:  Contact  with  water  or  other  liquids. 

(2)  Himnid:  Atmospheric  condition  with  moisture  content  sufficiently  high  to  cause  marked  bodily  discomfort. 

5  Noise  and  Vibration : 

Sufficient  noise,  either  constant  or  intermittent,  to  cause  marked  distraction  or  possible  injury  to  the  sense 
of  hearing  and/or  sufficient  vibration  (production  of  an  oscillating  movement  or  strain  on  the  body  or  its 
extremities  from  repeated  motion  or  shock)  to  cause  bodily  harm  if  endured  day  after  day. 

6  Hazards: 

Sitb  Lions  in  which  the  individual  is  exposed  to  the  definite  risk  of  bodily  injury. 

7  Fumes,  Odors,  Toxic  Conditions,  Dust,  and  Poor  Ventilation: 

(1)  Fumes:  Smoky  or  vaporous  exhalations,  usuaUy  odorous,  thrown  off  as  the  result  of  combustion  or  chemi- 
cal reaction. 

(2)  Odors:  Noxious  smells,  either  toxic  or  nontoxic. 

(3)  Toxic  Conditions:  Exposiure  to  toxic  dust,  fumes,  gases,  vapors,  mists,  or  liquids  which  cause  general  or 
localized  disabling  conditions  as  a  result  of  inhalation  or  action  on  the  skin. 

(4)  Dust:  Air  filled  with  small  particles  of  any  kind,  such  as  textile  dust,  flour,  woo(',  leather,  feathers,  etc., 
and  inorganic  dust,  including  silica  and  asbestos,  which  make  the  workplace  unpleasant  or  are  the  source 
of  occupational  diseases. 

(5)  Poor  Ventilation:  Insufficient  movement  of  air  causing  a  feeling  of  suffocation ;  or  exposure  to  drafts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Too  often  our  schools  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  society. 
As  the  complexity  of  occupation  changes,  so  must  our  schools  change 
to  fit  their  needs.    Because  occupational  patterns  are  changing 
rapidly  in  response  to  Technology,  education  is  never  terminal. 

Plans  must  be  made  well  in  advance  in  order  to  initiate  the 
necessary  changes  in  time  to  meet  the  educational  need  of  our 
society.    Many  occupations  have  advanced  to  the  point  where  they 
require  a  higher  level  of  specialization  and  related  knowledge 
that  are  best  learned  and  taught  within  the  educational  framework. 
Therefore,  the  school  curriculum  should  be  under  continuous  study 
and  revision  by  teachers  and  administration.    To  consider  a  course 
of  study  as  a  finish  product  is  as  dangerous  as  to  attempt  to 
teach  without  one.    (Giachino  and  Gallington,  1961,  p.  10)    If  we 
look  upon  youth  as  the  promise  of  the  future,  we  must  meet  their 
needs  by  offering  to  them  that  type  of  educational  content  as 
closely  related  to  the  world' of  work  as  possible. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  make  recommendations  for 
possible  content  of  machine  design  courses  at  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity as  it  relates  to  Drafting  and  Design  Technology  for  stu- 
dents preparing  to  be  employed  in  the  capacity  of  machine  designers. 
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Statement  of  Objectives 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  review  the  literature  written  by  authors  related  to  the 
curriculum  in  machine  design. 

2.  To  develop  a  course  outline  using  the  data  gathered  from 
the  questionnaires. 

3.  To  make  recommendations  for  possible  course  content  in  ma- 
chine design  courses  at  Memphis  State  University. 

Limitatiohs 

The  specific  limitations  of  this  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  This  study  was  limited  to  machine  design  courses. 

2.  This  study  v/as  limited  to  industries  in  the  Memphis  area. 

3.  This  study  was  limited  to  individuals  employed  in  the  capa- 
city of  machine  designers. 

Definition  of  Terms 

1.    COURSE  OF  STUDY  -  A  comprehensive  plan  which  shows  the  scope 
^nd  teaching  sequence  of  all  the  activities  provided  for  a 
particular  subject  in  a  curriculum..    (Giachino  and  Gal  ling- 
ton,  1961 ,  p.  7) 

REPORT  OF  THIS  STUDY 
A  survey  was  made  of  a  sample  of  fifteen  (15)  industries 
in  the  Memphis  area  tp  determine  possible  content  in  machine  de- 
sign courses  at  Memphis  State  University.    The  questionnaire 
used  to  gather  data  for  this  study  was  developed  from  textbooks 
(1 ,  3,  4,  and  6  shown  in  the  Bibliography)  written  on  machine 
design.    To  assure  that  the  samples  were  r'^oresentative  of  the 
population,  the  industries  that  employed  machine  designers  were 
divided  into  two  basic  classifications:    (1)  industries  involved 
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in  the  manufacture  or  maintenance  of  large  industrial  machinery, 
and  (2)  industries  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  maintenance  of 
precision  machines.    The  samples  of  fifteen  industries  from  the 
two  basic  groups  were  selected  at  random  with  eight  (8)  being 
selected  from  the  first  group,  and  seven  (7)  from  the  second 
group. 

Figures  were  constructed  foi  each  industry  to  show  their 
responses  to  each  area  on  the  questionnaire  according  to  levels 
of  importance.    The  importance  of  a  particular  area  indicated 
by  different  industries  differ  tremendously  because  of  the  kind 
of  manufacture  processes  being  executed  in  that,  industry.  Also 
the  size  of  a  particular  industry  could  affect  its  response  .to 
the  level  of  importance  of  a  single  area.    For  example,  an  in- 
dustry that  manufactures  farm  machinery  would  likely  respond 
most  important  to  such  areas  as  gear  trains,  clutches  and  brakes, 
and  cams.    Whereas    industries  that  manufacture  machinery  re- 
quired to  do  precision  operations  would  not  place  much  emphasis 
on  these  areas. 

It  was  also  indicated  to  the  interviewer  by  persons  being 

  interviewed,  that^any  machine  parts-^that  xould  be  purchased  from 

other  industries  specializing  in  Its  manufacture  (such  as  cams, 
gears,  springs,  etc.)  would  be  more  economical  to  buy  than  to 
make. 

Figures  1-15  illustrate  the  responses  of  each  industry  to 
all^reas  on  the  questionnaire.    An  average  of  responses  of  all 
samples  is  shown  in  Figure  16.    Recommendations  have  been  made 
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from  Figure  16  on  those  areas  that  were  indicated  by  industry 
as  being  a  necessary  part  of  a  machine  design  course. 

Persons  being  interviewed  did  not  respond  to  the  most  im- 
portant and  least  important  areas  on  the  questionnaire.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  production,  no  one  area  was  considered. 

Bluff  City  Machine  Works 

Bluff  City  Machine  Works  is  a  machine  shop  that  specializes 
in  general  machine  works,  fixtures,  machinery  rebuilding,  and 
hydraulics. 

The  engineer  that  was  interviewed  indicated  that  the  areas 
most  important  for  their  needs  are  materials  and  their  proper- 
ties, manufacturing  process  in  design,  stress  analysis,  dimen- 
sions, tolerances  and  fits,  ball  and  roller  bearings,  velocity 
and  accelerations.    It  was  also  indicated  that  screw  fastenings, 
rivets,  and  springs  are  least  important. 

It  was  concluded  that  emphasis  should  also  be  placed  on  hy- 
draulics, and  motion  study.    Motion  study  refers  to  the  set-up 
and  positioning  of  materials  to  save  time  and  money. 

A  distribution  of  responses  for  Bluff  City  Machine  Works 
to  all  areas  on  the  questionnaire  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Bowman-Everett  and  Associates,  Incorporated 

Bowman-Everett  and  Associates,  Incorporated  specializes  in 
engineering  design.  This  firm  employs  a  staff  of  engineers  and 
draftsmen.  The  areas  indicated  most  important  were  dimensions, 
tolerances,  and  fits,  and  ball  and  roller  bearings.    It  was  also 
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indicated  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  fluid  mechanics, 
shop  theory  and  procedure,  sketchings,  creative  ability,  mathe- 
matics, and  numerical  control  or  use  of  computers. 

It  was  concluded  that  without  creative  ability  many  engi- 
neers are  merely  as  machines  rather  than  a  designer. 

A  distribution  of  responses  to  all  areas  for  Bowman-Everett 
and  Associates,  Incorporated  to  all  areas  on  the  questionnaire 
is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Buckeye  Cellulose  Corporation 

Buckeye  Cellulose  Corporation  is  an  industry  that  processes 
raw  materials  in  bulk  quantities.    Some  of  the  raw  materials 
processed  are  rubber,  cellulose,  acetate,  and  polyethel ene. 
This  industry  has  a  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  designed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  machines  used  in  processing  these 
material s. 

It  was  indicated  that  design  procedure-was  the  most  impor- 
tant area,  and  that  springs  and  displacements  and  the  areas  con- 
sidejped  least  important. 

A  distribution  of  responses  for  Buckeye  Cellulose  Corpora- 
tion to  all  areas  on  the  questionnaire  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 

Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Comapny  (Engineering  Department) 

Chicago  Birdge  and  Iron  Company's  Engineering  Department 
designs  equipment  for  all  of  their  production  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.    This  engineering  firm  employs  a  staff  of  en- 
gineers, technicians,  and  draftsmen. 
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The  areas  indicated  as  being  most  important  are  materials 
and  their  properties,  dimensions,  tolerancesj.  and  fits,  screw 
fastenings  and  rivets,  and  the  design  of  welded  joints.    It  was 
concluded  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  trigonometry 
and  algebra  since  they  are  relative  to  drafting  and  design. 

A  distribution  of  responses  for  Chicago 'Bridge  and  Iron 
Company  (Engineering  Department)  to  all  areas  on  the  question- 
naire is  shown  in  Figure  4. 

Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Company  (Production  Plant) 

Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Company's  Production  Plant  produces 
large  equipment  such  as  cranes,  barges,  and  vats  used  in  stor- 
ing chemicals  at  low  temperatures.    The  areas  indicated  as  being 
most  important  are  stress  analysis,  dimensions,  and  fits,  design 
of  welded  joints. 

Simple  machine  parts  are  not  important  to  this  industry 
because  of  the  type  of  production  being  done  in  this  plant. 

A  distribution  of  responses  for  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron 
Company  (Production  Plant)  to  all  areas  on  the  questionnaire 
is  shown  in  Figure  5. 

dec  Wrap  Corporation 

Cleo  Wrap  Corporation  is  a  large  industry  that  produces 
such  products  as  cards,  wrapping  paper,  and  bags.    This  indus- 
try has  an  Engineering  Department  set-up  for  the  purpose  of 
maintenance  of  their  production  machines.    The  area  indicated 
most  important  was  graphical  analysis  of  motion.' 
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The  needs  of  this  industry  are  determined  largely  by  the 
different  types  of  machines  being  used.    Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  ability  of  a  machine  to  execute  precise  operations. 

A  distribution  of  responses  for  Cleo  Wrap  Corporation  to 
all  areas  on  the  questionnaire  is  shown  in  Figure  6. 

Dover  Elevator  Corporation 

Dover  Elevator  Corporation  produces  and  maintains  oildrau- 
lies  and  electric  elevators  for  passenger  and  freight  service. 
This  industry  employs  a  staff  of  mechanical  engineers,  techni- 
cians, and  draftsmen.    The  area  considered  most  important  was 
dimensions,  tolerances,  and  fits. 

The  needs  of  this  industry  only  involve  the  design  of  el- 
evators. 

A. distribution  of  responses  for  Dover  Elevator  Corporation 
to  all  areas  on  the  questionnaire  is  shown  in  Figure  7. 

Firestone 

Firestone  is  an  industry  that  produces  and  rebuilds  tires. 
The  entire  production  of  these  tires  is  highly  automated.  The 
Engineering  Department  is  set-up  for  the  purpose  of  maintenance 
of  these  machines.    The  areas  indicated  most  important  are  stress 
analysis,  graphical  analysis  of  motion,  gears,  cams , ''springs , 
linkages,  displacements,  velocity,  and  accelerations. 

It  was  indicated  by  the  person  being  interviewed  that  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  hydraulics,  pneumatic,  and  electri- 
cal controls. 
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A  distribution  of  responses  for  Firestone  to  all  areas  on 
the  questionnaire  is  shown  in  Figure  8. 

Industrial  Machine  and  Tool  Company,  Incorporated 

Industrial  Machine  and  Tool  Company,  Incorporated  special- 
izes in  machine  building.    They  also  produce  tool  dies,  gages, 
fixtures,  and  drilling  special  machine  works.    This  industry 
employs  engineers  and  machinists. 

The  area  indicated  as  being  most  important  was  dimensions, 
tolerances,  and  fits. 

A  distribution  of  responses  for  Industrial  Machine  and  Tool 
Company,  Incorporated  to  all  areas  on  the  questionnaire  is  shown 
in  Figure  9. 

International  Harvester  (Product  Engineering  Department) 

International  Harvester  specializes  in  the  production  of 
farm  machinery  such  as  cotton  pickers,  and  hay  bailers.  They 
also  produce  small  garden  tractors,  and  power  lawn  mowers. 

The  Product  Engineer  did  not  rate  any  of  the  areas  as  most 
important,  but  indicated  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  cast- 
ing design,  lubrication,  and  safety. 

A  distribution  of  responses  for  International  Harvester 
(Product  Engineering  Department)  to  all  areas  on  the  question- 
naire is  shown  in  Figure  10. 

International  Harvester  (Tooling  Engineering  Department) 

The  Tooling  Engineer  indicated  that  the  most  important 
areas  were  design  procedure,  materials  and  their  properties. 
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manuf acturing  process  in  design,  stress  analysis,  dimensions, 
tolerances,  and  fits,  graphical  analysis  of  motion,  ball  and 
roller  bearings,  gears,  gear  trains,  and  the  design  of  welded 
joints. 

A  distribution  of  responses  for  International  Harvester 
(Tooling  Engineering  Department)  to  all  areas  on  the  question* 
nairo  is  shown  in  Figure  11. 

North  American  Rockwell  Corporation 

North  American  Rockwell  Corporation  specializes  in  all  types 
of  machine  works. 

The  areas  considered  most  important  to  this  industry  are 
design  procedure,  materials  and  their  properties,  manufacture 
process  in  design,  stress  analysis,  gears,  gear  trains,  cams, 
clutches  and  brakes,  and  velocity.    The  one  area  indicated  least 
important  was  springs. 

A  distribution  of  responses  for  North  American  Rockwell 
Corporation  to  all  areas  on  the  questionnaire  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 12. 

Plough ,  Incorporated 

Plough,  Incorporated  is  an  industry  that  produces  such 
products  as  aspirins,  cosmetics,  and  patent  medicines.  Because 
of  the  size  of  this  industry,  it  was  a  necessity  to  construct  a 
Drafting  and  Design  Department  along  with  a  Machine  Shop  Depart- 
ment.   The  areas  indicated  as  most  important  are  design  proce- 
dure, materials  and  their  properties,  manufacturing  process  in 
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design,  dimensions,  tolerances,  and  fits,  screw  fastenings  and 
rivets,  shafts  and  couplings,  gear  trains,  and  linkages. 

^  A  distribution  of  responses  for  Plough,  Incorporated  to 
all  areas  on  the  questionnaire  is  shown. in  Figure  13. 

William  Ellis  and  Son  Iron  Works 

William  Ellis  and  Son  Iron  Works  is  a  machine  shop  that 
specializes  in  welding,  casting,  fabricating,  blacksmi thing, 
pattern  working,  engineering,  rolling,  and  grinding. 

The  area  indicated  as  being  most  important  is  dimensions, 
tolerances,  and  fits.  The  industry  employs  skilled  machinist, 
and  draftsmen. 

The  person  being  interviewed  indicated  that  the  average 
draftsman  is  poor  at  putting  dimensions,  tolerances ,. finish 
marks,  bill  of  materials,  and  shop  notes  on  drawings. 

A  distribution  of  responses  for  William  Ellis  and  Son  Iron 
Works  to  all  areas  on  the  questionnaire  is  shown  in  Figure  14. 

William  Machine  Works,  Incorporated 

William  Machine  Works,  Incorporated  specializes  in  tools, 
dies,  molds,  fixtures,  and  general  machine  works. 

It  was  not  indicated  that  any  of  the  areas  listed  on  the 
questionnaire  were  most  important,  but  it  was  indicated  that 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  machine  drivers  such -.as  motors, 
engines,  and  pumps.    Also  additional  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  controls  such  as  pneumatic,  electrical,  electronic,  and  hy- 
draulics. 
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A  distribution  of  responses  for  William  Machine  Works,  In- 
corporated to  all  areas  on  the  questionnaire  is  shown  in  Figure 
15. 
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SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

The  researcher  investigated  twenty-one  areas  of  study  that 
could  be  taught  in  machine  design  courses.    These  twenty-one 
areas  were  design    procedure,  materials  and  their  properties, 
manufacturing  process  in  design,  stress  analysis,  dimensions, 
tolerances,  and  fits,  graphical  analysis  of  motion,  screw  fast- 
enings and  rivets,  shafts  and  couplings,  balls  and  roller  bear- 
ings, belts  and  chains,  gears,  gear  trains,  cams,  clutches  and 
brakes,  springs,  keys,  linkages,  design  of  welded  joints,  dis- 
placements, velocity  and  accelerations. 

The  industries  surveyed  in  the  Memphis  area  did  not  suggest 
a  particular  program  of  study  for  students  planning  to  be  employ- 
ed as  machine  designers.    Because  of  wide  production  variations 
of  the  industries  investigated  in  this  study,  their  responses 
to  areas  on  the  questionnaire  were  also  varied.    What  was  most 
important  to  one  industry  was  to  another  industry  the  least 
important.    For  this  reason,  the  researcher  will  not  draw  con- 
clusions, but  make  recommendations  by  developing  an  outline  of 
those  items  that  were  indicated  favorable  by  the  samples  used 
in  this  study. 

Recommendations 

The  following  course  outline  is  recommended  by  the  research- 
er for  possible  use  in  machine  courses  at  Memphis  State  University. 
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The  areas  listed  on  the  questionnaire  are  divided  into  nine 
major  divisions.    They  are  as  follows: 


MA^R  DIVISIONS 

I.  Considerations  in  Machine  Design 

II.  Strength  of  Materials  Review 

III.  Fastenings 

IV.  Power  Transmissions 

V.  Fits  and  Finishes 

VI.  Displacement 

VII.  Velocity 

VIII.  Accelerations 

IX.  Graphical  Analysis  of  Motion 


I.     CONSIDERATIONS  IN  MACHINE  DESIGN 

1.  Problems  Specifications 

2.  Materials 

3.  Methods  of  Manufacture 

4.  Cost 

5.  Assembly 

II.     STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  REVIEW 


1.  Basic  Principles 

2.  Simple  and  Compound  Stresses 

3.  Hollow  Cylinders 

III.  FASTENINGS 


ERLC 


1.  Rivets 

2.  Screws 

a.  Types  of  Threads 

b.  Application 

(1)  Stud 

(2)  Machine  Screw 

(3)  Bolt 

(4)  Set  Screw 

(5)  Washer 

c.  Initial  and  Load  Stress 

d.  Commercial  Size 

3.  Key 

a.  Rectangul ar 

b.  Woodruff 

4.  Pin 

a.  Straignt  » 

b.  Tapered 
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IV.     POWER  TRANSMISSIONS 

1.  Couplings 

a.  Types--sleeved  or  flanged 

b.  Classification  by  Action 
(1)  Sliding 

(2  Rigid 
3  Flexible 
(4)  Universal 

c.  Design 

(1 )  Empirical 

(2)  Stress  Analysis 

2.  Clutches 

a.  Uses 

b.  Tyoes 

(1 )  Friction 

(2)  Jaw- 

c.  Empirical  Design 

3.  Shafts--solid  and  hollow 

a.  Stresses 

b.  Empirical  Formula 

c.  Commercial  Size 

4.  Beari  ngs 

a.  Types 

b.  Purpose 

c.  Lubrication 

d.  Empirical  Design 

5.  Belts 

a.  Types 
^  (1)  Vee 

(2)  Chain 

6.  Fly  Wheels 

a.  Purpose 

b.  Design 

7.  Screws 

a.  Application 

b.  Design 

8.  Gears 

a.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Fabrication 

b.  Types 

(1)  Spur  and  Pinion 

(2)  Rack  and  Pinion 

(3)  Bevel 

(4)  Worm  and  Wheel 

c.  Form  of  Teeth 

(1)  14  1/2  degrees  composite 

(2)  14  1/2  degree  involute 

(3)  20  degree  involute 

9.  Cams 

a.  Types 

b.  Motion 
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10.  Cranks 

11.  Connecting  Rods 

V.     FITS  AND  FINISHES 

1.  Fits 

a.  Standard  Fits 

b.  Tolerance  Allowance 

2.  Finishes 

a.  Standards 

b.  Machine 

c.  Grindi  ng 

d.  Lap 

e.  Blast  and  Pickle 

f.  Applied  (United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education» 

and  Welfare,  1962,  p-  29-30) 

VI.  DISPLACEMENT 

1.  Types 

a.  Linear 

b.  Angular 

2.  Displacement  in  Combined  Motion 

3.  Straight  Line  Mechanish 

4.  Mechanisms  to  Describe  Elliptical  Paths 

5.  The  Design  of  Linkages  with  Given  Paths 

VII-  VELOCITY 

1 .  Types 

a.  Linear 

(1)    Vector  representation  of  linear  velocity 

b.  Anqular  Velocity 

(1)  Variable  angular  acceleration 

(2)  Uniform  angluar  acceleration 

c.  Acceleration  on  bodies  in  translation 

d.  Acceleration  on  bodies  in  combined  motion 

e.  Acceleration  on  bodies  rotating  at  constant  speed 

IX.     GRAPHICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  MOTION 

1.  Graphs  to  represent  changing  values 

2.  Graphical  calculus 

3.  Graphical  i ntergration 

4.  Graphical  differentiation  (Lent,  1961,  p*  11-114) 
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ABSTRACT 

Mexican  American  Dropouts  in  the  Valley—Their  Reasons  for  Leaving 
School  and  Their  Educational  and  Occupational  Status  Projections, 

(August  1971) 

Sherry  Diana  Wages,  B»S.,  Texas  Woman's  University 
Directed  by:    Dr.  William  P.  Kuvlesky 

The  first  objective  of  this  thesin  was  to  analyze  the  reasons 
Mexican  American  dropouts  gave  for  leaving  school*    The  second 
objective  was  to  analyze  the  educational  and  occupational  status 
projections  of  Mexican  American  dropouts  and.  to  compare  these  results 
to  those  of  their  in-school  age  peers. 

Data  on  the  Mexican  American  youth  involved  in  this  study  were 
obtained  through  interviews  performed  in  four  selected  counties  in 
south  and  southwest  Texas       Dimmit,  Maverick,  Starr,  and  Zapata. 
Information  on  596  Mexican  American  studentiS  was  gathered  during 
the  spring  of  1967.    Comparable  information  on  74  Mexican  American 
school  dropouts  was  obtained  during  February  of  1968. 

In  Texas,  the  Mexican  Americans  have  the  highest  dropout 
rate  than  any  other  ethnic  group,  yet  only  one  other  dropout  study 
(Wilson,  1953)  could  be  found  involving  Mexican  American  respondents. 
It  was  concluded  from  the  findings  in  this  thesis  that  poor  grades 
for  the  females  and  to  make  money  for  the  males  were  the  most 
important  reasons  given  by  the  dropouts  for  leaving  school. 

The  concept  that  individuals  maintain  status  projections 
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which  direct  them  toward  future  placement  at  a  particular  level  in 
a  number  of  different  social  structures  (in  this  case,  education 
and  occupation)  provided  the  basis  for  the  conceptual  framework 
used  in  this  thesis.    A  recently  developed  multi-dimensional  para- 
digm constructed  by  Kuvlesky  and  Bealer  was  utilized  to  analyze 
the  variables  for  this  investigation,  which  included  the  three 
major  parts  of  status  projections:    (1)  aspirations;  (2)  expecta- 
tions; and  (3)  anticipatory  goal  deflection*    In  the  past,  research 
on  status  projections  of  youth  have  applied  only  to  in-school  youth* 
Now  for  the  first  time  this  same  conceptual  scheme  on  status  pro- 
•jections  of  youth  was  being  applied  to  school  dropouts* 

From  the  findings  of  the  analysis,  it  was  generally  concluded 
that  the  Mexican  American  male  and  female  dropouts  studied  were  not 
very  similar  in  their  educational  status  projections*    A  majority  of 
the  dropouts  desired  and  expected  high  school  graduation  or  even 
higher  levels  of  education*    However,  their  expectations  were  lower 
than  their  aspirations*    The  girls  had  higher  educational  expecta- 
tions than  the  boys,  with  20%  of  the  girls  expecting  to  be  college 
graduates,  as  compared  to  none  of  the  boys  expecting  this  level 
of  educational  attainment*    Almost  half  held  strong  intensities 
for  their  educational  aspirations,  but  a  majority  were  not  very 
certain  of  their  educational  expectations*    Although  the  boys  had 

lower  expectations  than  the  girls,  they  were  more  certain  of  their 
* 

educational  expectations  than  were  the  gitls*    Over  half  of  the 
dropouts  experienced  no  deflection  from  their  educational  goals,  . 
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but  when  It  did  occur ,  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  negative. 

The  occupational  projections  of  the  Mexican  American  male  and 
female  dropouts  were  even  more  divergent  than  were  their  educational 
projections.    Almost  three-fourths  of  the  dropouts  desired  inter- 
mediate level  jobs,  which  included  managerial,  clerical  and  sales, 
and  skilled  work*    The  females  had  higher  occupatioaal  aspirations 
than  did  the  males,  with  almost  one-third  of  the  females,  as  com- 
pared to  only  5%  of  the  males,  desiring  high  level  jobs.    A  majority 
expressed  strong  intensity  for  their  occupational  aspirations.  Both 
expressed  lower  expectations  than  aspirations,  with  over  half  of 

the  males  expecting  intermediate  level  jobs,  and  over  half  of  the 

« 

females  expecting  low  level  jobs.    None  of  the  females  desired  to 
be  housewives,  but  A3%  did  expect  to  be  housewives  as  their  highest 
level  of  occupational  attainment.    A  majority  of  the  dropouts  were 
certain  of  their  expectations,  with  the  females  expressing  stronger 
certainty  than  the  males.    Over  half  experienced  no  deflection  from 
their  occupatioaal  goals,  and  when  it  did  occur,  it  was  mostly 
negative.    More  of  the  females  than  the  males  experienced  negative 
deflection. 

There  were  substanti.al  differences  between  the  Mexican  American 
dropouts  and  their  in-school  age  peers  involving  their  educational 
and  occupational  status  projections.    Differences  between  >iexican 
American  male  dropouts  and  male  students  and  between  female  dropouts 
and  female  students  were  statistically  significant  for  almost  all 
of  the  variables*    The  male  and  female  students  held,  higher 
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educational  and  occupational  aspirations  than  did  the  male  and 
female  dropouts*    While  the  largest  percent  of  both  groups  expressed 
strong  Intensities  for  their  educational  and  occupational  aspira- 
tions »  a  greater  proportion  of  the  students  than  the  dropouts  ex- 
pressed strong  intensity  for  their  educational  and  occupational 
aspirations.    Both  groups  expressed  lower  expectations  than 
aspirations*    The  dropouts  were  more  certain  of  their  occupational 
expectations  than  the  students,  and  the  students  were  more  certain 
of  their  educational  expectations  than  the  dropouts ♦    A  majority 
of  both  groups  experienced  no  anticipatory  goal  deflection*  When 
it  did  occur,  it  was  mostly  negative*    More  of  the  dropouts  than 
the  students  showed  positive  deflection  from  their  educational 
goals*    However,  ttore  of  the  dropouts  than  the  students  shoved 
negative  deflection  from  their  occupational  goals* 

Finally,  it  was  concluded  that  the  results  of  this  research 
brought  into  question  Parsons*  assertion  that  the  Spanish  American 
subculture  is  characterized  by  an  emphasis  on  Particularistic- 
Ascriptive  values.    On  the  other  hand,  the  results  supported 
Merton's  contention  that  high  success  goals  are  a  universal  pattern 
in  all  cultures  in  American  society*    Also,  this  research  supported 
Ginzberg  and  Tiedemaa*s  theory  that  youth  become  increasingly 
realistic  as  they  leave  school  and  confront  the  world  of  work* 
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THE  PROBLEM 


•  There  is  wide  consensus  that  the  school  dropout  problem  is 
critical  and  is  becoming  more  so  over  time  (Schreiber,  1967  4-6; 
Cervantes »  1966:1-10).    Although  approximately  A0%  of  American 
youth  drop  out  before  completing  high  school  (Schreiber,  1964:5), 
the  increasing  severity  of  the  problem  is  not  due  to  the  proportion- 
al increase  in  the  numbers  of  dropouts  — ^  for  they  are  actually 
declining  relative  to  the  total  population  —  but  is  due  to  the  in- 
creasing negative  consequences  of  the  status  of  "dropout*'  itself. 
The  outstanding  fact  is  that  in  our  credential  oriented  society 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  places  for  the  dropout  and  it  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that  he  has  little  or  no  future  (Schreiber,  1967: 
6). 

The  general  national  rise  in  affluence  has  enabled  increasing 
numbers  of  people  to  afford  the  luxury  of  extended  formal  educa- 
tion for  their  children.    At  the  same  time,  jobs  have  become  in- 
creasingly specialized  and  technical,  requiring  larger  amounts  of 
formal  education.    The  dropout  has  suddenly  become  a  problem  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  range  and  number  of  jobs  requiring  little 
formal  education  has  drastically  declined.    His  predicament  has 
become  all  the  more  visible  as  more  and  more  people  use  formal  edu-- 

4 

cation  as  the  major  path  to  success  (Schrieber,  1967:9-10). 


The  citations  on  the  follox-7i.ng  pages  follow  the  style  of 
The  American  Sociological  Review* 

lies 


The  consequences  of  having  this  negative  and  degrading  social 
label  today  of  "dropout"  is  crushing  on  its  impact  on  life  chances.  ■ 
While  the  stigma  associated  with  the  status  label  of  dropout  is  a 
difficult  enough  burden  to  bear,  those  filling  this'position  in  our 
society  arc  more  often  unemployed  and,  when  employed,  generally  face 
a  lack  of  job  security  and  extremely  low  wages.    Williard  Wirtz, 
former  Secretary  of  Labor,  indicated  that  the  inability  of  our  econ- 
omy to  absorb  the  dropout  is  "one  of  the  most  explosive  social 
problems  in  the  nation*s  history"  (Cervantes,  1966;5).    Not  only  is 
there  a  loss  to  the  youth  who  drop  out  of  school,  in  terms  of 
self- fulfillment  and  economics,  but  also  an  economic  and  manpower 
loss  to  the  nation  (Vamer,  1967:46). 

The  burden  of  dropout  status  falls  doubly  hard  on  those  from 
ethnic  minorities*    This  produces  double  negative  rank  evaluation 
that  makes  assimilation  and  upward  mobility  truly  a  "dream."  The 
vast  majority  of  the  Mexican  American  ethnic  minority  in  the  south- 
west, particularly  in  Texas,  suffer  this  compound  status  disadvan- 
tage.    There  lr»  little  question  that  in  terms  of  normal  socio- 
economic status  indicators  the  Mexican  Aniericans  represent  one  of 
the  most  disadvantaged  minorities  in  our  society  (Rowan,  1968:38; 
Heller,  1966:14-16;  Anderson  and  Johnson,  1968:1;  Moore,  1966:1). 
They  are  the  largest  minority  group  in  Texas  and  the  southwest 
region  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960:  Volume  1,  Part  45:63, 
345-347;  U.S*.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960:  Subject  Reports  PX  (2)- 
IB:2,  36-37).    They  had  the  largest  population  increase  between 
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1950-1960  (Manuel,  1965:22),  a  disproportionate  poverty  ratio 
(Uphara  and  Lever,  1965:13),  low  occupational  achievement  (Manuel, 
1965-47),  and  low  educational  attainment  (Skrabanek,  1964),  Accord- 
ing to  the  1960  Census,  only  12.3%  of  the  Spanish  speaking  population 
in  Texas  had  graduated  from  high  school  (Goff,  1966:2).    While  in- 
creasing 4t Mention  has  been  given  to  the  dropout  problem  generally, 
almost  no  published  data  arc  available  on  Mexican  American  school 
dropouts  (Heller,  1966:51-52). 

As  part  of  a  larger  project  concerned  with  investigation  of 
status  projections  of  low-income  youth,  596  Mexican  American  sopho- 
mores attending  school  in  four  south  Texas  counties  were  interviewed 
in  1967  (Kuvlesky,  Wright,  and  Juarez,  1969).    At  that  time,  the 
researchers  were  struck  by  the  tendency  of  past  studies  on  adoles- 
cents* aspirations  and  expectations  to  exclude  dropout  age  peers, 
thereby  limiting  the  scope  of  the  generalizations  that  could  be 
drawn  regarding  all  youth.    As  a  result,  it  was  decided  to  attempt 
to  include  in  this  study  of  Mexican  American  youth,  dropout  age  peers 
of  the  sophomore  respondents.    Subsequently,  in  1968,  74  Mexican 
American  teenage  dropouts  were  intervicv;ed  in  the  study  area.  It 
is  from  these  Mexican  American  students  and  dropouts  that  the  data 
reported  here  were  obtained. 

The  broad  objective  of  this  thesis  was  to  describe  reasons 
Mexican  American  school  dropouts  gave  for  leaving  school  and  to 
investigate  hbw  their  orientations  toward  future  educational  and 
job  attainment  compared  with  comparable  in-school  age  peers.  These 
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findings  were  then  compared  with  past  research  to  see  whether  or  not 
these  Mexican  American  dropouts  differed  from  other  dropouts. 
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REVIEW  OF  lit?;rature 


Iteasons  for  Leavlnj^  School 

Recent  interest  in  the  dropout  problem  has  developed  in  the 
past  decade  and  probably  wci;  stimulated  by  Che  late  President 
Kennedy^s  "War  on  Poverty*'  ani  the  1963  campaign  to  get  dropouts 
back  in  school #    Consequently*  numerous  investigations  have  been 
accumulated  on  the  dropout  problem  (Cervantes,  1966;  Schreiber, 
1967;  Vamcr,  1967;  Miller,  Salcem,  and  Bryse,  1964)  •  However, 
most  of  the  relevant  empirical  research  has  been  aimed  at  des- 
cribing the  background  of  the  dropouts,  the  age  and  grade.  I<ivels 
at  which  they  leave  school,  and  their  reasons  for  leaving  school* 
Only  a  few  studies  were  located  which  involved  drripouts'  orienta- 
tions toward  further  educational  attainment*    What  is  more,  relative 
to  the  sp-^cific  concern  of  this  paper,  only  one  empirical  study 
could  be  found  on  the  problem  of  the  Mexican  Aiiterican  dropouts* 

In  the  past,  many  sf>udies  have  been  done  on  school  dropouts, 
with  emphasis  on  reasons  given  by  the  dropouts  for  leaving  school*  * 
Numerous  studies  demonstrated  that  dropouts  had  many  reasons  for 
leaving  school;  however ^  the  most  salient  reiisons  appeared  to  be 
financial  motives  and  dissatisfaction  with  thr»  school  per  se 
(Bovnnan  and  Matthe*^s,  1960;  Murk,  I960*  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, 1960;  Bianchi,  1959;  Wolfbein,  1959;  ChaJoupka,  195C;  Segcl 
and  Schwarm,  1957;  Patterson,  1955;  Moore,  1954;  Snepp,  1951; 
Syracuse  Baord  of  Education,  1950;  Dillion,  1949;  Lanier,  1949). 


Other  important  factors  included  not  being  accepted  by  other  stu-  " 
dents »  inability  to  see  the  value  of  education,  and  social  correlates 
of  low  socio-economic  status  (including  low  educational  attainment 
of  parents  and  family  instability).    One  national  study  (U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  1960),  reporting  the  major  single  reason 
students  gave  for  dropping  out  of  school  before  graduation  was  dis- 
satisfaction with  school,  went  on  to  explain  why  the  researchers 
felt  this  reason  was  held  so  strong  by  students.    They  stated  that 
this  dissatisfaction  with  school  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
about  85%  of  all  dropouts  in  this  particular  study  were  behind  their 
normal  grade  by  at  least  one  year*    Girls  more  often  than  boys  gave 
marriage  as  a  reason  for  dropping  out,  while  boys  more  frequently 
indicated  desire  for  a  job  (Bowman  and  Matthews,  1960;  Dillion, 
1949;  Van  Dyke  and  Hoyt,  1958;  Murk,  1960;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1960;  VJolfbexn,  1959). 

Only  one  study  was  found  concerning  Mexican  Ap.erican  dropouts 
and  their  reasons  for  leaving  school  (Wilson,  1953).    The  respon- 
dents included  in  this  study  were  462  Spanish  speifking  boys  and 
girls  v/ho  had  quit  the  public  high  schools  prior  to  graduation. 
The  youths  v;ere  from  fifteen  public  schools  in  central,  south  and 
southwest  Texas  (including  one  school  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley). 
The  Spanish  speaking  pupils  Wf.re  identified  by  names  and  verified 
by  intervicv;s,  in  the  seventh  grades  during  19A5-46  and  19A6-47 
and  were  followed  through  the  six  years  of  secondary  school,  this 
including  the  tivai  period  from  19A5-52.    Of  the  dropouts  considered 
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in  the  study,  approximately  two-thirds  were  from  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  (Wilson,  1953:121). 

According  to  Wilson's  study  (1953:153),  two  conditions  were 
predominate  in  causing  Spanish  speaking  pupils  to  leave  school  — 
the  economic  condition  of  the  family  and  the  lack  of  concern  for 
school  work.    Although  the  economic  reasons  seemed  to  influence  the 
pupils  to  a  larger  extent,  the  total  number  of  reasons  given  by 
dropouts  about  their  lack  of  interest  in  school  exceeded  the  total 
-^number  given  as  economic  reasons  (Wilson,  1953:154-155,  Table  39). 

Status  Projections;    Conceptual  Scheme 

In  the  past  few  years  much  research  has  been  directed  toward 
the  study  of  youth's  occupational  and  educational  status  projections 
(Kuvlesky  and  Ohlendorf,  1967;  Ohlendorf,  Wages,  and  Kuvlesky,  1967). 
However,  very  few  investigations  have  been  reported  on  the  occupa- 
tional and  educational  status  projections  of  Mexican  American  youth 
(Juarez,  1968;  VJright,  1968).    What  is  more,  only  one  study  (Wilson, 
1553)  could  be  found  dealing  with  the  status  projections  of  Mexican 
American  school  dropouts,  and  comparisons  were  hard  to  make  from  tliat 
particular  study  because  of  limitations  in  instruments  used  by 
Wilson. 

Before  going  on  to  reviev/  the  relevant  research  literature  on 
status  projections',  it  will  be  useful  at  this  point  to  review  the 
conceptual  schcrmc  that  will  serve  to  structure  this  investigation. 
According  to  Gottlieb  and  Raiascy  (196^* :145~146) ,  achievement 
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motivation  and  culturally  instilled  value-orientations  affect 
status  achievement  in  the  United  States.    This,  in  part,  accounts 
xor  the  considerable  amount  of  social  mobility  found  in  the  United 
States.    Achievement  motivation  compels  the  individual  to  excel  and 
the  value-orientations  direct  a  person's  behavior  toward  parti- 
cular high  status  goals  (Rosen,  1959:48-60).    The  concept  that 
.individuals  maintain  status  projections  which  direct  them  toward 
future  placement  at  a  particular  level  in  a  number  of  different 
social  structures  provides  the  basis  for  the  conceptual  framev/ork 
used  in  this  thesis. 

A  status  projection  is  defined  as  a  mental  concept  that  directs 
a  person's  energies  toward  a  social  object  having  status  signifi- 
cance.   Status  projections  are  divided  into  three' major  parts: 
(1)  a  person  or  persons;  (2)  projections;  and  (3)  social  objects 
.(statuses)   (Kuvlesky  and  Bealer,  1966). 

The  conceptional  scheme  for  status  projections  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follov;s.    The  first  component  of  status  projections  is  a 
person  or  persons.    The  second  component,  projections,  consists  of 
two  major  types  —  aspirations  and  expectations  (Kuvlesky  and 
Pelham,  1966;  Ohlendorf,  1967).    The  third  component,  social  objects 
(statuses),  vary  in  kind  and  in  level.     In  relation  to  aspirations, 

"goals  can  vary  in  kind  and  are  usually  described  in  reference  to 
« 

a  particular  social  status  attribute  (occupation,  education,  income, 
residence,  and  so  on)"  (Kuvlesky  and  Bealer,  lt/66:270).  These 
are  referred  to  as  status  areas.    Within  these  status  areas  a 


variation  can  be  determined  along  some  pre-determined  heirarchy 
of  levels  of  positions.    Thus,  an  object  exists  at  a  particular 
level  within  a  specified  status  area  such  as  occupation,  income, 
and  education. 

In  summary,  status  projections  consist  of  three  major  parts: 
(1)  aspirations;  (2)  expectations;  and  (3)  anticipatory  goal  de- 
flection.   Aspirations  direct  the  energies  of  a  person  toward  place- 
ment in  a  number  of  different  social  structures  that  have  status 
significance.    Within  aspirations,  intensity  of  aspiration  can  be 
determined  by  the  relative  strength  of  desire  held  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  goal  (Kuvlesky  and  Bealer,  1966:271-272).  Expectations 
are  defined  as  the  probable  attainment  of  a  goal  in  reference  to  a 
particular  status  area,  e.g.,  the  educational  or  occupational  level 
person  realistically  expects  to  attain.    Certainty  of  expectation  is 
the  relative  strength  of  a  projection  toward  the  attainment  of  an 
expectation's  social  object  (Kuvlesky  and  Bealer,  1966:2/3).  The 
condition  of  not  having  congruent  aspirations  and  expectations  is 
knoxm  as  anticipatory  goal  deflection  (Kuvlesky  and  Ohlendorf ,  1966) 
It  may  be  either  positive  (expectations  higher  th^n  aspirations)  or 
negative  (expectations  ]ower  than  aspirations),  and  it  may  vary  in 
degree. 

Status  Projections:    Review  of  Past  Research 

4 

What  little  empirical  data  that  exist  on  dropouts'  orienta- 
tions tov/ard  future  educational  attainment  indicated  that  most 
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dropouts  aspired  to  at  least  graduate  from  high  school  (Sharp  and 
Kristjanson,  1964),  but  that  most  did  not  expect  to  attain  this  goal 
(Youmans,  1959).    A  national  study  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
1960),  indicated  that  the  great  majority  of  both  graduates  and  drop- 
outs regarded  their  exit  from  high  school  as  the  termination  of  their 
education,  rather  than  as  an  interruption.    This  assessment  was  re- 
flected by  their  job  aspirations  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  From 
'the  stimulus  question  asked,  "What  kind  of  work  would  you  most  like 
to  do?"  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  1960:53),  the  youth  men- 
tioned, with  few  exceptions,  jobs  which  were  already  within  their 
reach.    Both  the  boy  graduates  and  dropouts  usually  said  that  they 
would  like  to  be.  mechanics  or  welders  or  some  other  type  of  skilled 
manual  worker.    The  girls,  both  graduates  and  dropouts,  wanted  to  be 
secretaries.     In  one  conununity,  about  10%  of  the  girl  grad- 
uates and  dropouts  who  reported  any  job  aspirations  mentioned 
nursing  or  hospital  work.    Almost  no  one  mentioned  teaching.  The 
glamour  occupations  —  airplane  pilot,  air  line  hostess,  or  those 
connected  with  stage,  radio,  or  television  —  were  not  mentioned, 
nor  were  the  fields  of  music,  the  graphic  arts  or -writing  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1960:38-39). 

The  only  study  on  Mexican  American  dropouts  that  could  be 
found  V7as  done  by  Joe  H.  Wilson  (1953)  and  involved  only  occupational 
projections.    His  ^tudy  involved  462  Spanish  speaking  boys  and  girls 
who  quit  school.    The  dropouts  were  asked  "What  occupation (s)  do  you 
prefer  to  follow?'*  and  v/ere  asked  to  rank  a  list  of  occupations. 


Wilson  stated  that  "The  two  leading  preferences  (clerk  and  packer) 
correspond  to  t*  e  two  kinds  of  emplojnnent  in  which  dropouts  engage. 
Two  percent  of  the  group  prefer  occupations  requiring  additional 
education"  (1953:172).    The  dropouts  were  asked  to  rate  their  educa- 
tional preparation,  at  the  time  of  interview,  for  the  preferred 
kinds  of  work.    As  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  respondents  indi- 
cated deficiency  in  their  preparation  for  occupational  preferences, 
a  large  majority  considered  themselves  as  sufficiently  prepared  — 
80.6%  (1953:174). 

Three  studies  dealing  with  the  occupational  status  projections 
of  Mexican  American  in-school  youth  could  be  found  by  the  writer. 
Detailed  findings  of  these  three  studies  are  presented  in  theses  by 
Juarez  (1968)  and  Wright  (1968).    In  summary,  De  Hoyos'  study  (1961) 
of  Mexican  American  male  high  school  students  in  Lansing,  Michigan, 
reported  that  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  respondents  had  "high 
levels"  of  occupational  aspiration,  while  only  one-tv;entieth  had 
"low  levels."    Their  expectations  were  similar,  the  differences  being 
that  fewer  respondents  reported  high  levels  of  expectations  and  more 
reported  lov;  levels.    Manuel's  report  (1965)  on  Mexican  American 
youth  of  the  southwest  reported  that  nearly  equal  proportions  of 
both  sexes,  about  tv;o--f if ths,  desired  professional  and  managerial 
jobs.    Approximately  half  of  the  females  desired  secretarial  and 
clerical  jobs,  while  one-fourth  of  the  males  aspired  to  skilled 
jobs.    However,  their  expectations  were  much  lov;er  than  their  aspira- 
tions.   Heller's  study  (1966)  of  Los  Angeles  male  high  school 
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seniors  reported  that  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  respon- 
dents aspired  to  professional  or  semi-professional  occupations* 

De  Hoyos,  Manuel,  and  Heller's  studies  were  also  the  only  three 
studies  on  educational  projections  of  Mexican  American  in-school 
youth  that  could  be  found  by  the  writer*    Detailed  analysis  of  these 
three  studies  are  presented  in  the  theses  of  Juarez  (1968)  and 
Wright  (1968).    However,  Manuel's  study  could  not  be  used  for  compar- 
ison because  he  was  concerned  with  the  junior  college  and  college 
educational  levels  of  aspirations  and  also,  the  responses  were 
recorded  only  as  "yes",  "no",  and  "not  sure*"    De  Hoyos'  study  had 
a  similar  limitation  to  Manuel's*    Although  he  studied  aspirations 
and  expectations,  his  study  was  limited  for  comparative  purposes 
bjecause  of  its  broadly  inclusive*  educational  levels  and  only  re- 
sponses  of  "yes"  or  "no*"    Only  Heller's  study  is  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  compprison  on  educational  projections.    Heller's  study 
(1966)  was  concerned  only  with  the  expectations  of  Mexican  American 
and  Anglo  respondents  who  were  high  school  seniors  in  Los  Angeles 
during  1955*    All  the  Mexican  American  males  in  this  study  antici- 
pated high  school  graduation,  with  three-fourths  of  them  expecting 
post  high  school  levels  of  educational  attainment.    Slightly  over 
half  (57%)  expected  a  post  high  school  vocatioua]  or  junior  college 
education* 

Supgnary  of  Review 

In  summary,  the  following  major  empirical  generalizations  were 
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established  as  a  result  of  the  review  of  literature: 

1.    Reasons  dropouts  gave  for  leaving  school 

(a)    For  both  the  population  in  general  and  the  Mexican 

American  population,  the  most  salient  reasons  appeared 
to  be  financial  motives  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  school  per  se. 

2«    Status  projections 

(a)  Occupational  projections 

(1)    Graduates  and. dropouts  wanted  to  engage  in 

semiskilled  or  skilled  labor  and  most  expected 
this  type  of  work* 

(b)  Educational  projections 

(1)  Most  dropouts  aspired  to  at  least  graduate  from 
high  school,  but  most  did  not  expect  to  attain 
this  goal. 

(2)  Mexican  American'  in-school  youth  expected  to  at 
least  graduate  from  high  school. 

After  reviewing  the  research  literature,  it  was  apparent  that 
there  v/as  a  lack  of  general,  concrete  knowledge  about  reasons 
Mexican  Americans  gave  for  leaving  school  and  their  status  projec- 
tions and  in  particular,  dropout-in-school  comparisons.    Only  one 
study  (Wilson,  1953),  could  be  found  on  Mexican  American  dropouts, 
and  that  study  dealt  only  with  reasons  for  leaving  school  and  occu- 
pational projections;  educational  projections  V7ere  not  included  in 
the  study.    Only  three  studies  (De  Hoyos,  1961;  Manuel,  1965;  Heller, 
1966)  could  be  found  on  occupational  projections  of  Mexican  American 
in-school  youth,  and  only  one  study  (Heller,  1966)  could  be  found 
that  was  comparable  for  our  analysis  of  educational  projections  of 
in-schoo]  youth.    No  studies  could  be  found  comparing  Mexican 
American  dropouts  to  Mexican  American  in-school  youth  or  to  other 
ethnic  groups.'   Previous  studies  appeared  to  focus  on  dropouts  in 
general,  not  using  ethnic  identity  as  a  control  factor. 


This  study  was  apparently  the  first  to  provide,  comprehensive 
data  on  Mexican  American  dropouts'  educational  and  occupational 
status  projections.    In  addition,  it  provided  data  comparing  Mexican 
American  dropouts  to  their  in-school  age  peers  on  their  educational 
and  occupational  status  projections. 
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SPECIFICATION  OF  RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES 

♦  The  objectives  of  the  analysis  to  be  reported  here  were:  (1) 
To  report  reasons  Mexican  American  dropouts  gave  for  leaving  school 
and  to -see  how  their  reasons  compared  to  other  dropouts  studied 
previously;  (2)  To  report  the  educational  and  occupational  status 
projections  of  Mexican  American  dropouts  and  to  compare  these  with 
Mexican  American  in-school  youth  from  the  same  area  on  the  follox^ing 
dimensions  of  educational  and  occupational  status  projections: 

1*  Aspirations 

(a)  Goal  levels 

(b)  Intensity  of  aspirations 

2«  Expectations 

(a)  Anticipated  levels 

(b)  Certainty  of  expectations 

3.    Anticipatory  goal  deflection 

(a)  Nature  of  deflection 

(b)  Degree  of  deflection 

In  the  past,  research  on  status  projections  of  youth  have 
applied  only  to  in-school  youth*    Now  for  the  first  time  this  same 
conceptual  sch^  .2  on  status  projections  of  youth  has  been  applied 
to  school  dropouts.    Data  on  educational  and  occupational  status 
projections  of  Mexican  American  in^-school  youth  were  already  avail- 
able through  the  research  completed  by  Juarez  (1968)  and  Wright 
(1968).    Thus  it  v;as  possible  to  examine  the  status  projections  of 
Mexican  American  school  dropouts  and  to  compare  their  projections 
to  Mexican  American  in-school  youth  from  the  same  area  and  of  the 
same  ethnic  group*    This  research  is  significant  in  that  it  viewed 
high  school  dropouts  (Mexican  Americans)  in  comparison  V7ith  the  • 
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largfir  in-school  age  peer  population  from  the  same  social  universe^ 
It  also  allowed  an  expansion  of  generalizations  about  status  pro- 
jections of  youth • 
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SOURCE  AND  COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

.  Data  on  the  Mexican  American  youth  were  obtained  through  inter- 
views performed  in  four  selected  counties  in  south  Texas*    As  men-* 
tioned  previously,  the  data  on  the  Mexican  American  in-school  youth 
were  reported  in  detail  in  theses  by  Juarez  (1968:  Chapter  3)  and 
Wright  (1968:  Chapter  3), 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  data  were  collected  from  high  school 
sophomores  in  tv;o  southwest  Texas  counties  and  two  south  Texas 
counties:    Dimmit,  Maverick,  Starr,  and  Zapata.    Itiese  counties  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  several  criteria:    a  high  proportion  of 
Mexican  Americans,  low  levels  of  income  as  compared  to  the  state« of 
Texas  as  a  whole,  a  high  proportion  of  rural  residents,  and  a  non- 
metropolitan  area  not  contiguous  to  a  metropolitan  area  (Appendix 
A,  Table  33).    Data  were  obtained  from  596  Mexican  American  boys 
and  girls  by  means  of  collectively  administered  interviews  in  seven 
participating  schools.    Groups  of  students  received  a  twelve-page 
questionnai re. »  After  the  questionnaires  were  distributed,  the 
students  completed  each  stimulus  question  as  it  was  read  aloud  by 
the  interviewer. 

To  obtain  a  list  of  the  dropouts,  the  sophomores  that  were 
interviewed  as  part  of  the  spring  1967  study  were  asked  to  note  on 
the  back  of  the.  questionnaires  they  had  completed  names  and  address- 
es of  anyone  about  their  age  living  in  their  local  area  but  not 
attending  school.    This  strategy  produced *a  list  of  135  youth  that 
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was  used  as  a  starting  point  for  the  location  and  interviewing  of 
the  dropout  age  peers  within  the  study  area. 

Subsequently,  during  the  summer  of  1967,  a  research  assistant 
of  Mexican  American  descent  spent  several  weeks  locating  each  of 

the  dropout  prospects  and  contacting  them  for  permission  to  be  inter- 

-  -  —  "  -   •  . 

viewed  at  a  later  date.    In  January  of  1968,  letters  were  sent  to 

each  prospective  respondent  indicating  that  interviewers  would 
contact  them.    During  Fcbrucry  of  1968,  82  school  dropouts  were 
interviewed  by  graduate  students  from  Texas  A6M  University.    Of 'the 
82  youth  interviewed,  eight  were  deleted  from  the  study  because  (1) 
they  had  completed  eleven  or  more  years  of  school;  (2)  they  were  en- 
rolled in  school  at  the  time  of  the  interview;  or  (3)  they  were  not 
of  Spanish  American  descent.    Table  1  indicates  that  the  dropouts 
and  the  in-school  youth  were  almost  evenly  proportionately  distrib- 
uted by  county. 

The  same,  questionnaire  that  was  given  to  the  sophomores  in 
south  Texas  in  the  spring  of  1967  was  given  to  the  school  dropouts 
interviewed  from  the  same  area  in  February,  1968.    It  included 
variables  about  the  youth's  status  orientations  with  additional 
questions  about  their  dropout  situation.    Each  dropout  was  inter- 
viewed individually.    The  questionnaire  was  administered  under  a 
wide  variety  of  conditions,  including  in  homes,  in  cars,  on  front 
porches,  and  on  the  youth's  jobs.     In  many  cases  it  V7as  difficult 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  privacy  deen:ed  desirable  for  personal  inter- 
views without  harming  the  rapport  and  perhaps  losing  the  cooperation 
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Table  1.    Location  and  Number  of  Respondents  Usad  in  South  Texas  Study 


Location 

Dropout 

In- School 

(N  »  74) 

(N  «  596) 

Maverick  County 

35% 

34% 

Eagle  Pass 

30 

34 

Qucmado 

4 

0 

El  Indio 

1 

U 

Dimmit  County 

18 

12 

Carrizo  Springs 

7 

• 

8 

Big  Wells 

1 

0 

Ashe r ton 

10 

4 

Zapata  County 

15 

9 

Zapata 

5 

9 

San  Ygnacio 

10 

0 

Starr  County 

32 

44 

Rio  Grande  Ci^^ 

18 

27 

Salineno 

1 

0 

Roma 

4 

12 

San  Isidro 

5 

5 

Delmita 

4 

0 

TOTALS 

100% 

100% 

li^^3  1 

i 
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of  the  respondent.    The  interviewer  read  each  stimulus  question 
aloud  and  the  respondent  recorded  his  owii  answers  on  the  question- 
naire.   Spelling  problems  were  evident  when  the  youth  were  asked  to 
write  their  answers  to  the  open-ended  question  about  the  types  of 
occupations  they  desired  and  expected.    Many  of  the  girls  had  trouble 
spelling  such  words  as  "housewife."  Some  boys  had  trouble  spelling 
such  vjords  as  "welder"  or  "farmer."    Most  of  the  youth  accepted 
the  interviewers  into  their  homes.    In  some  homes  the  parents,  parti- 
cularly the  mothers,  v/ould  stand  over  their  children  as  the  youth 
ansv/ered  the  questionnaire.    Some  of  the  parents  thought  the  inter- 
viewers v:ere  trying  to  get  their  children  jobs.    Others  suspected 
the  interviewers  were  from  the  school  or  the  Welfare  Department,' 
checking  on  their  children. 

Respondents 

Comparison  of  In-School  and  Dropout  Age  Peers 

The  follov:ing  is  a  brief  comparison  of  the  two  study  groups, 
with  some  additional  inforn^ation  on  the  dropouts  pertaining  to  their 
dropout  situation.    For  a  more  detained  description  of  the  Mexican 
American  in-school  youth,  see  theses  by  Juarez  (1968:20-29),  and 
Wright  0968:38-4/0  • 

Most  of  the  Mexican  American  youth  v;ere  from  relatively  large 
fam-ilies.    Over  three-fourths  of  both  study  gr.^ups  came  from  families 
in  v;hich  both  parents  were  alive.  Jiving  together  (Appendix  C,  Table 
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35)  •    Twice  as  many  dropouts  (12%)  as  the  in-school  youth  (6%) 
came  from  families  in  which  the  parents  were  separated  or  divorced.  ■ 
In  both  study  groups,  the  fathers  were  the  major  money  earners 
in  the  household  in  over  half  of  the  cases  (Appendix  C,  Table  36). 
Hoi/ever,  the  dropouts  identified  23%  of  the  major  money  earners  as 
brothers  or  sisters  or  other,  as  compared  with  only  16%  of  the  in- 
school  youth. 

The  types  of  occupations  held  by  the  major  money  earners  in 
both  study  groups  were  fairly  similar  (Appendix  C,  Table  37).  Over 
half  of  each  group  (64%-Dropout;  55%- In- School)  uas  employed  in 
either  skilled  blue  collar,  operatives,  or  unskilled  labor,  with  the 
largest  percent  of  both  groups  employed  in  unskilled  labor  (which 
included  farm  laborer  or  laborer)  .    Tv/ice  as  many  of  the  major  money 
earners  in  the  dropouts'  families  (11%)  than  in  the  in-school  youth's 
families  (5%)  were  either  unemployed  or  were  housewives.    Twice  as 
many  of  the  earners  in  the  in-school  group  v;ere  engaged  in  profes- 
sional or  man^igerial  occupations  (17%),  as  compared  to  only  8%  of 
the  dropouts*  group. 

The  educational  attainment  of  the  parents  of  both  study  groups 
were  also  ^airly  similar  (Appendix  C,  Table  38).    A  majority  of 
both  groups  had  less  than  a  high  school  education •    None  of  the 
dropouts'  fathers  were  high  school  graduates  and  only  three  of 
their  mothers  were.    Almost  10%  of  the  in-school  youth's  parents 
were  high  scIvdo]  graduates.    None  of  the  dropout*:'  parents  v/ere 
college  graduates,  and  only  43  of  the  parents  of  the  in-school  youth 
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were  college  graduates. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  family  backgrounds 
of  the  dropouts  and  their  in-school  age  peers  were  somewhat  similar. 
Most  of  the  youth* s  parents  v?ere  living  and  lived  together.  The 
major  money  earners  in  the  families  were  the  fathers,  holding  low 
level  occupations,  with  the  largest  percent  engaged  in  unskilled 
labor.    Over  half  of  the  parents  had  less  than  a  high  school 
education. 

Background  Information  on  Dropj)uts^ 

Almost  all  of  the  Mexican  American  dropouts  were  at  least  16 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  interview  —  mean  age  at  time  of  inter- 
view was  17  1/2  years  old  —  and  only  10  v;ere  married  (Appendix  C, 
Table  39).    On  the  average,  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  left 
school  at  age  16  (Appendix  C,  Table  AO)   and  the  eighth  grade  was  the 
last  school  year  they  completed  (Appendix  C,  Table  Al).    More  than 
half  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  left  school  before 
completing  thr-  ninth  grade.    Only  a  few  of  the  dropouts  had  received 
any  type  of  technical  training  since  leaving  school,  mostly  through 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  —  and  the  vast  majority  of  this  was 
"training"  for  unskilled  types  of  work  (Appendix  C,  Tables  A2  and 
A3). 

Of  particular  interest  in  illuminating  part  of  the  problem 
these  youth  faced  in  school  is  the  fact  that  they  spoke  Spanish 
more  than  English  in  the  home  —  seven  out  of  ten  e?poke  Spanish 
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with  their  parents  (Appendix  C,  Table  44).    In  addition,  the' majority 
spoke  at  least  as  much  Spanish  as  English  with  their  friends  in  the  . 
neighborhood  and  at  work.     In  this  regard,  an  important  sex  differ- 
ence was  observed:    while  a  majority  of  boys  spoke  Spanish  only 
v/ith  their  friends,  markedly  fewer  girls  (about  one-third)  indicated 
this. 

Direct  observations  made  during  the  interview  sessions  with 
the  dropouts  also  helped  provide  some  understanding  of  the  type  of 
situation  facing  these  youth.    Almost  all  of  them  came  from  very 
large  families  often  crov;ded  together  in  dvzellings  of  tv;o  or  three 
rooms.    Rarely  were  any  reading  materials  observable  in  their  homes, 
and  very  often  even  television  sets  appeared  to  be  absent.     In  m'any 
cases  abject  poverty  was  observable  in  the  dilapidated  nature  of  the 
external  structure  and  internal  furnishings  of  the  home  and  in  the 
extremely  poor  clothing  V7orn  by  the  children.    All  in  all,  it  would 
be  safe  to  conclude  that  almost  every  respondent  involved  here  had 
little  or  no  o^>portunity  for  privacy  in  the  home  and  could  not  have 
received  much  jU  the  v;ay  of  financial  resources  from  his  family  for 
school  considerations. 
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INDICATORS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

^  Only  a  small  portion  fo  the  responses  contained  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire v/ere  analyzed  in'  this  thesis*    The  questions  indicating 
ethnic  membership,  sex,  reasons  for  leaving  school,  and  educational 
and  occupational  status  projections  v/ere  utilized*     To  facilitate 
comparative  analysis,  the  same  questionnaire  was  given  to  both  the 
in-school  youth  and  their  dropout  age  peers,  with  additional  ques- 
tions given  to  the  dropouts  concerning  their  dropout  situation. 
These  questions  were  excerpted  from  the  questionnaire  and  presented 
in  Appendix  B,  and  only  brief  descriptions  of  the  specific  indicators 
and  measurements  are  provided  below. 

Ethnic  Membership 

Ethnic  membership  was  determined  by  using  the  responses  to  four 
separate  questions  which  asked  the  respondent  to  give  his  name,  to 
indicate  v/hethcr  or  not  he  was  of  Spanish  American  ancestry,  to 
indicate  the  1^  .^uage  he  used  in  various  social  situations,  and  to 
indicate  the  birthplace  of  his  parents. 

Sex 

Sex  was  obtained  by  asking  each  respondent  to  circle  on  the 
questionnaire  the  word  "male"  or  "female." 

Reasons  for  L::^aving  Sclio  1_ 

Tlic  respondents  v;ere  asked  to  rate  the  degree  cf  importance 
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of  involvement  of  several  alternative  reasons  influencing  their 
dricisions  to  leave  school*    The  reasons  provided  in  a  forced  choice  • 
type  instrument  included  those  pertaining  to  the  school  situation  per 
se,  those  representing  social  pressure  outside  the  school,  and  those 
pertaining  to  financial  motivations  or  marriage.     In  case  a  youth  had 
a  relatively  unique  motive  not  covered  by  the  alternatives,  we  also 
provided  him  with  the  opportunity  to  write  in  other  reasons  as  a 
free  response. 

Aspirations 

Identically  worded  fixed-choice  stimulus  questions  were  used 
in  both  in-school  and  dropout  studies  to  elicit  responses  indicating 
the  educational  goals  of  the  respondent.     The  stimulus  question  used 
to  obtain  goal  responses  asked  the  youth  to  indicate  the  eudcation  he 
would  desire  if  he  could  have  it.    The  responses  were  coded  in  terms 
of  a  six-level  educational  hierarchy  (plus  ^\  ^  information"). 

Responses  indicating  occupational  aspirations  were  elicited 
through  the  use  of  an  open-ended  question  which  instructed  the  res- 
pondent to  specify  the  occupation  he  would  most  desire  as  a  lifetime 
job  if  he  v;cre  completely  free  to  choose.    The  respondent  was  en- 
couraged to  be  specific  about  the  occupation  he  desired  and  to  des- 
cribe it  as  fully  as  possible.    The  respondents'  answers  to  this 
open-ended  question  were  classified  according  to  the  scheme  v/hich 
is  presented  end  discussed  on  page  28. 


Intensity 

Intensity  of  the  respondents'  educational  and  occupational  as- 
pirations were  indicated  by  a  question  that  asked  the  respondents 
to  rank  order  seven  status  goals  believed  to  be  desired  by  most  young 
people.    The  educational  and  occupational  goals  were  included  among 
alternatives.    This  operation  produced  a  forced  self-ranked  hierarchy 
of  importance  ranging  from  scores  of  one  through  seven.    The  lower 
the  score,  the  stronger  the  intensity  of  aspiration  indicated.  For 
purposes  of  meaningful  interpretation  of  the  findings  as  well  as  for 
comparison  of  the  findings  to  those  found  in  the  south  Texas  in- 
school  study,  the  raw   -cores  were  grouped  into  qualitative  cagegories 
of:    Strong  (1-2),  Int  r^rmediate  (3-5),  and  Weak  (6-7).    These  three 
categories  are  a  modified  version  of      jther  scale  reported  by 
Leonard  Rcissman  (1953:233-2^2). 

Expectations 

Identically  worded  fixed-choice  stimulus  questions  were  used 
to  elicit  responses  indicating  the  educational  and  occupational 
expectations  of  the  respondents.    The  question  used  for  educational 
expectation  asked  the  respondent  to  indicate  the  education  he  really 
expected  to  attain.    The  responses  were  coded  in  tem^s  of  a  six- 
level  educational  hierarchy  (plus  "No  information").    This  question's 
wording  was  assumed  to  reflect  the  respondent's  evaluation  of  his 
personal  values,  abilities,  and  social  situation. 
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Responses  indicating  occupational  expectations  were  obtained 
through  the  use  of  another  open-ended  question  v/hich  instructed  the 
youth  to  specify  the  occupation  he  actually  expects  to  have  most  of 
his  life*    Again,  the  respondent  was  encouraged  to  be  specific  about 
the  occupation  he  anticipated,  describing  the  job  in  detail  if 
necessary.     The  wording  of  this  question  was  such  that  the  occupation 
indicated  V7ould,  it  was  assumed,  be  one  which  reflected  any  personal 
or  social  restrictions  experienced  by  the  respondent.    That  is,  the 
respondent  would  indicate  the  occupation  he  anticipated  in  vieu  of 
the  "realities"  of  his  situation.    The  word  ''lifetime"  is  assumed  to 
evoke  the  person's  long  run  or  ultimate  occupational  attainment. 
Again,  the  respondent's  answers  were  classified  according  to  the 
scheme  which  appears  on  page  28, 

Certainty 

Certainty  of  expectation  was  ascertained  with  a  stimulus  ques- 
tion which  insi  acted  the  respondent  to  indicate  how  certain  he  v;as 
of  achieving  his  expected  education  and  occupation.    The  respondent 
was  to  circle  one  of  five  alternatives  representing  varying  degrees 
of  certainty  along  a  Likert-typ'^  scale.     The  degree  of  certainty 
ranged  from  very  certain  to  very  uncertain.    For  purposes  of  the 
analy5;is  to  be  done  in  this  paper,  the  follovring  alternatives  were 
collapsed:    "Very  certain"  and  "certain,"  "Uncertain"  and  "very  un- 
certain,"    "Not  very  certain"  was  left  by  itself. 
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Anticipatory  Goal  Deflection 

'  Anticipatory  goal  deflection  was  determined  by  comparing  the 
measure  of  educational  goal  and  educational  expectation  and  by 
comparing  the  occupational  goal  and  occupational  expectation.  If 
these  measures  differed,  deflection  was  considered  to  exist.  Nega- 
tive deflection  was  judged  to  exist  V7hen  the  expectation  level  was 
lov/er  than  the  goal  level;  conversely,  positive  deflection  was  indi- 
cated when  the  expectation  level  V7as  observed  to  be  higher  than  the 
aspiration  levels     In  addition  to  determining  the  nature  of  deflec- 
tion, the  "degree"  of  deflection  v/as  determined  by  the  number  of 
level  differences  involved  betvjeen  goal  and  anticipated  status.  • 

The  responses  on  occupational  aspiration  and  expectation  were 
classified  according  to  a  modified  form  of  the  Census  scheme  (Bureau 
of  the  Census :1960) .    The  occupational  categories  used  are  listed 
in  rank  order  as  follov;s: 

0.  No  in  format  ion,  or  "Don't  knovr" 

1.  High  professional 

2.  Lov;  f.ofessional 

3.  Glanu-^ur 

4.  Ovvner,  manager,  official 

5.  Clerical  and  sales 

6.  Skilled 

?•  Operatives 

8.  Unskilled 

9 .  Houscv/if e ,  other 

This  method  was  chosen  primarily  because  of  its  wide  use  (Ameen, 
1968;  Kuvlcsky  and  Ohlendorf,  1966),  and  because  it  was  used  for 
the  in-school*  flcxlcan  American  youth  study  by  Juare?;  (1968)  and 
Wright  (1968).    Thus  this  method  permitted  better  comparison  of 
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findings  from  various  studies. 

The  first  change  made  in  the  Census  scheme  consisted  of 
dividing  the  classification  "professional,  technical  and  kindred' 
into  "high  professional,"  ''low  professional,"  and  "glamorous."  The 
category  "high  professional"  refers  to  those  occupations  usually 
demanding  degrees  above  the  bachelor's,  for  example,  doctor,  lawyer, 
or  college  professor.     "Low  professional"  denotes  those  occupations 
for  V7hich  the  educational  requirement  is  normally  only  a  bachelor's 
degree,  for  instance,  elementary  school  teacher.    The  "glamour" 
category  comprises  those  occupations  having  a  glamorous  connotation 
and  those  which  are  sometimes  associated  with  personal  ability 
rather  than  V7ith  achievement:    examples  of  this  type  of  occupation 
include  entertainer,  athlete,  actor,  and  similar  occupations. 

A  further  modification  of  the  census  scheme  was  to  collapse 
the  classes  "clerical  and  kindred  workers"  and  "sales  workers"  into 
the  one  category  "clerical  and  sales"  because  of  the  low  frequency 
of  responses  involved;  this  modification  is  justified  also  because 
of  the  similar  nature  of  the  occupations  in  these  categories.  Like- 
wise, the  "farm  ov/ner  and  manager"  responses  vjere  included  in  the 
managerial  category  because  fev;  respondents  indicated  an  aspiration 
(N=4)  or  an  expectation  (N=3)  for  this  type  of  job.    Another  change 
was  to  include  the 'responses  pertaining  to  enlisted  military  and 
law-enforcement  jobs  in  the  classification  of  "operatives  and  kin- 
dred" rather  than  placing  such  responses  in  "craftsmen"  and  "opera- 
tives," respectively,  as  does  the  Census.    Additional  advantages 
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to  using  the  nine-level  modified  scheme  are  that  it  permits  noting 
differences  among  relatively  high-level  goals  which  would  other- 
wise be  missed,  and  secondly,  the  finer  distinctions  made  between 
categories  allows  detecting  anticipatory  deflection  among  high  goal 
and  expectation  levels* 

Data  Processing  and  Statistical  Proced ures 

Responses  to  the  questions  outlined  above  were  coded  and  trans- 
ferred to  Fortran  coding  forms  and  then  punched  onto  IBM  cards.  The 
forms  and  cards  were  independently  verified,    A  random  check  of  forms 
and  cards  disclosed  an  error  rate  of  less  than  1%  for  each  item. 
The  data  were  statistically  analyj^ed  by  means  of  Chi-square  tests 
using  a  confidence  level  of  .05.    Facilities  of  the  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity Data  Processing  Center  were  utilized  to  obtain  frequency  and 
percentage  distribution  tables  and  Chi-square  tests  to  be  used  in 
the  analysis  of  the  data. 
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FINDINGS:    REASONS  MEXICAN  AJHlRICAN  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  GAVE 

FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL 

Poor  grades  and  to  make  money  were  the  two  most  important 
reasons  given  by  Mexican  Amarican  dropouts  for  leaving  school  (Table 
2),    Among  school  related  reasons,  problems  '  '.th  teachers,  poor 
grades  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  subject  matter  were  given 
importance  by  substantial  numbers  of  the  respondents.    Relative  to 
the  financial  category,  making  money  and  a  concern  about  having  good 
enough  clothes  or  money  for  school  V7ere  also  indicated  by  substantial 
proportions  of  the  youth.    Few  youth  indicated  social  pressure  from 
inside  or  outside  the  school,  such  as  teachers  or  parents,  as  being 
important  in  their  decision,  and  few  indicated  that  they  left  school 
because  they  V7anted  to  get  married. 

Statistically  significant  differences  v;ere  found  between  the 
male  and  female  dropouts  in  only  two  of  the  categories  —  grades  and 
money.    Over  half  of  the  males  stnte.d  that  they  dropped  out  of  school 
to  make  money,  V7hile  half  of  the  females  stated  they  dropped  out  of 
school  because  of  poor  grades.    Numerous  studies  noted  that  dropouts 
gave  many  reasons  for  leaving  school;  hov;ever,  the  most  salient 
reasons  appeared  to  be  financial  motives  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  schoo]  per  sc  (Bo\^^nan  and  Matthevjs,  1960;  Murk,  1960).  The 

4 

^  Mexican  American  dropouts  in  this  study  gave  the  same  reasons  for 
leaving  school  as  the  dropout  population  in  general,  with  their 
number  one  reason  being  poor  grades  and  their  number  tv;o  reason  be.ing 
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to  make  money.    Only  one  study  was  found  concerning  Mexican  American 
dropouts'  reasons  for  leaving  school,  (VJilson,  1953),    Wilson  found 
that  two  conditions  were  predominate  in  causing  Spanish-speaking 
pupils  to  leave  school  —  the  economic  condition  of  the  family  and 
the  lack  of  concern  for  school  work,    Wilson's  respondents  were 
Me  *  can  American  youth  from  central,  south,  and  southwest  Texas  who 
had  quit  school  before  high  school  graduation*    The  time  period  of 
Wilson's  study  was  from  1945-52.    Thus,  the  present  study  done  on  the 
Mexican  American  dropouts  in  south  and  southv;cst  Texas  in  1968  shov;cd 
that  over  one  and  a  half  decades  had  passed  without  apparent  change 
in  reasons  Mexican  American  youth  gave  foi  leaving  school. 
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FINDINGS :    STATUS  PROJECTIONS  OF  MEXICAN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 

Educational  Status 

Aspirations 

One-fifth  of  the  dropouts  desired  never  to  retu3-n  to  school, 
almost  half  of  the  dropouts  desired  to  graduate  fron  high  school,  and 
one-third  desired  additional  training  beyond  high  school  as  their 
highest  level  of  educational  attainment  (Table  3)*    No  statistically 
significant  differences  wcte  found  between  the  male  and  female  drop-- 
outs concerning  their  educational  aspirations.    Although  a  majority 
of  the  males  and  females  v/ere  ages  17,  18,  and  19  at  the  time  of  the 
intervaeu,  perhaps  the  boys  felt  more  reluctant  about  returning  to 
school  due  to  the  fact  that  there  would  be  so  much  difference  betv;een 
the  dropout  boys'  ages  and  the  ages  of  their  in-school  age  peers. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  dropouts  expressed  a  desire  to  return 
to  school.    Tin's  finding  points  out  that  their  aspirations  were  high, 
when  it  is  coii^ ' .-ered  that  these  v;ere  youug  people  who  had  dropped 
out  of  school  and  by  merely  being  labeled  "dropouts"  v:ere  having  a 
hard  time  getting  back  into  school,  both  financially  and  emotionn] ly. 
Emotionally,  these  youth  were  having  trouble  returning  to  school,  for  . 
many  of  these  dropouts  wei'e  several  years  older  than  their  in-school 
age  peers  and  they  felt  out  of  place  or  embarrassed  if  they  returned 
to  school. 

Almost  half  of  the  dropouts  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  thr;.ir 
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Table  3.    Educational  Aspirations  of  Mexicaa  American  School  Dropouts 


Educational  Level 

Male 
(N=39) 

Female 
(N=35) 

Total 
(N=74) 

Never  go  to  school  again  o£ 
quit  high  school 

28Z 

12% 

20% 

High  school  graduate 

41 

51 

46 

High  school  graduate  plus 
additional  training 

•  13 

23 

18 

College  graduate 

18 

14 

16 

No  information^* 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

lOOZ 

100% 

100% 

*  "No  Informcjtion"  not 

includtid  in 

Chi-squai-e  tabulations. 

=  A-22 

D.F.  =  3 

.20<  P< 

.30 
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educational  goals,  and  nearly  one--third  expressed  an  Intermediate 
desire  for  their  goals  (Table  4).    Although  not  statistically  signi- 
ficant, the  females  had  somewhat  higher  educational  aspirations  than 
the  males,  with  more  of  the  females  desiring  high  school  graduation 
or  additional  training  beyond  high  school,  and  the  females  expressed 
stronger  intensity  for  their  educational  aspirations  than  did  the 
males. 

Expectations 

In  general,  almost  three*fourths  of  the  dropouts  expected 
either  to  never  go  to  school  again,  or  to  conqilete  hi^  school  as 
their  highest  level  of  educational  attainment  (Table  5).  Slifrhtly 
over  one^fourth  of  the  dropouts  expected  training  or  schooling  beyond 
hi^  school.    Statistically  significant  sex  differences  were  ob* 
served:    almost  twice  as  many  boys  as  girls  expected  never  to  go  to 
school  again.    Also,  while  one-fifth  of  the  girls  expected  to  be 
college  graduates,  none  of  the  boys  exp^^cted  to  graduate  from 
college. 

There  were  some  major  differences  in  the  dropouts*  expectations 
as  coiiq>ared  to  their  aspirations.    Almost  one-third  of  the  dropouts 
expected  never  to  return  to  school,  as  compared  to  only  one-fifth 
desiring  this.    Also,  almost  twice  as  many  dropouts  desired  than 
expected  college  graduation.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
while  one-fifth  of  the  females  expected  to  graduate  from  college^ 
none  of  the  males  expected  this. 
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Table  4.    intensity  of  Educational  Aspirations  of  Mexican  American 
School  Dropouts 


Intensity 

Male 

Female 

Total 

(N«39) 

(N-35) 

(N»74) 

Strong 

38Z 

48Z 

432 

Intermediate 

31 

35 

32 

Veak 

26 

17 

22 

Mo  information* 

5 

0 

3 

TOTALS 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 

*  "No  information" 

• 

not  included  in 

Chi-square  tabulations. 

«  1.0 ; 

D.F.  »  2 

.50<  P  <  .70 
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Table  5.    Educational  Expectations  of  Mexican  ^American  School 
Dropouts 


Educational  Level 

Male 
(N-39) 

Female  Total 
(N'=35)  (N»74) 

Never  go  to  school  again  or 
quit  high  school 

41Z 

17Z 

30Z 

High  school  graduate 

33 

49 

41 

High  school  graduate  plus 
additional  training 

•23 

14 

19 

College  graduate 

0 

20 

9 

No  information* 

3 

0 

1 

TOTALS 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 

*  "No  information"  not 

included  in 

Chi-square  tabulations. 

»  .13.11 

D.F.  -  3 

.001<P  <^.01 
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The  females  maintained  higher  educational  expectations  than  did 
the  males.    Fewer  girls  expected  never  to  return  to  school,  more 
girls  expected  to  graduate  from  high  school,  and  jiore  girls  expected 
tc  graduate  from  college.    The  only  change  from  aspirations  to 
expectations  was  that  while  slightly  over  one-fifth  of  the  females 
and  only  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  the  males  desired  additional 
training  beyond  high  school,  the  educational  level  was  reversed  in 
expectations.    More  males  thari  females  expected  additiunal  training 
beyond  high  school.    However,  in  the  final  analysis ^  the  females 
maintained  higher  educational  aspirations  and  expectations  and  ex- 
pressed stronger  intensity  for  their  aspirations  than  did  the  males. 

Only  one^third  of  the  youth  expressed  strong  certainty  of 
their  educational  expectations,  with  a  majority  of  th^  dropouts 
expressing  some  uncertainty  about  attaining  their  educational  ex- 
pectations (Table  6).    Statistically  significant  sex  differences 
were  noted  between  the  dropouts.    Almost  ha''f  of  the  males,  as 
compared  to  only  one-fifth  of  the  females,  were  certain  of  their 
educational  expectations.    Thus,  while  uhe  males  were  expecting  low- 
er levels  of  educational  attainment  than  the  females,  the  boys  felt 
more  certain  of  attaining  their  expectations  than  the  females.  The 
girls  were  expressing  higher  educational  aspirations,  stronger  inten- 
sity for  their  aspirations,  and  hig!  ar  expectations  than  the  boys, 
yet  the  girls  expressed  strong  uncertainty  of  attaining  their  edu- 
cational expectations.    Perhaps  the  females  felt  blocked  from  attain- 
ing their  educational  expectations  due  to  such  factors  as  sex. 
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Table  6.    Certainty  of  Educational  Expectations  of  Mexican  American 
School  Dropo'*ts 


Certainty 

Male 

Female 

Total 

(N=39) 

(N=35) 

(N=74) 

Certain 

46Z 

20% 

34% 

Not  very  certain 

38 

68 

53 

Uccertain 

13 

12 

12 

JJo  info  t  mat  ion* 

3 

0 

■  1 

TOTALS 

lOOZ 

100% 

100% 

*  "No  information"  n^c 

Included  in 

Chi-square  .tabulations. 

X   =  6.93 

D.F.  =  2 

.02*  P  <.05 

1:1 14 
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finances,  their  families,  or  job  discrimination.    Perhaps  the  males 
had  worked  more  in  the  labor  market  than  the  females  and  by  their 
work  experiences,  the  males  had  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  type  cf 
education  they  needed  or  wanted  to  compete  for  a  job. 

Anticipatory  Goal  Deflection 

Anticipatory  deflection  is  an  individual  measure,  arrived  at 
by  comparing  the  individual's  aspiration  with  his  expectation*  Over 
half  of  the  Mexican  American  dropouts  did  not  experience  anticipatory 
goal  deflection  (Table  7) ,  meaning  that  their  aspirations  and  expec- 
tations were  the  same.    When  goal  deflection  did  occur,  it  was,  for 
the  most  part,  negative  for  both  sexes,  meaning  that  their  education- 
al expectations  were  lower  than    .leir  educational  aspirations.  No 
statistically  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  sexes. 
The  deflection  of  the  dropouts  was  usually  within  one  or  two  degrees, 
positive  or  negative  (Table  8). 

Occupational  Status 

Aspirations 

Because  there  were  only  79  dropouts  used  in  this  study,  the 
Chi-square  test  could  not  be  utilized  on  the  distribution  depicted 
in  Table  ^,  using  the  original  nine  categories  of  jobs  to  describe 
•  their  occupational  aspirations.    Thus,  the  following  is  a  brief  des- 
cription of  the  findings. 
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Table  ?•    Anticipatory  Deflection  from  Educational  Aspirations  of 
Mexican  American  School  Dropouts 


Nature  of  Deflection 

Male 

Female 

Total 

(N=39) 

(N=.35)  (N=74) 

None 

59% 

60% 

59% 

Positive 

12 

17 

15 

Negative 

29 

23 

26 

No  information* 

0 

0 

0 

• 

TOT.  .3 

100% 

100% 

100% 

*  "No  information"  not 

included  in 

Chi-square  tabulations. 

■K-  =  0.44 

D.F.  =  2 

.70<  P  <  .80 
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Table    8.    Nature  and  Degree  of  Anticipatory  Deflection  from  Educa-- 
tional  Aspirations  of  Mexican  American  School  Dropouts 


Nature  and  Degree  of 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Deflection 

(N=39) 

(N=35) 

(N=74) 

None 

59% 

60% 

59% 

Positive 

+1 

10 

8 

10 

+2 

2 

0 

1 

+3 

0 

9 

4 

+4 

0 

0 

0 

+5 

0 

0 

0 

Negative 

-1 

11 

9 

10 

-2 

0 

9 

4 

-3 

5 

5 

5 

-4 

8 

0 

4 

-5 

5 

0 

3 

No  informa!  Ion 

0 

•0. 

0- 

TOTALS 

100% 

100% 

100% 
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Table  9.    Occupational  Aspirations  of  Mexican  American  School 
Dropouts 


Occupational  Level 

Male 

Female 

Total 

(N-39) 

(N=35) 

(N=74) 

High  professional 

0% 

0% 

0% 

Low  professional 

5 

26 

15 

Glamour 

0 

3 

1 

Managerial 

•10 

0 

6 

Clerical  &  sales 

5 

43 

23 

Skilled 

66 

17 

44 

Operatives 

3 

0 

1 

Unskilled 

11 

11 

10 

Housewife 

0 

0 

0 

No  information 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

100% 

100% 

100.% 
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The  largest  percentage  of  the  dropouts,  almost  half,  desired 
skilled  jobs,  with  the  second  largest  percentage,  over  one-fifth, 
desiring  clerical  and  sales  work.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  while  a  majority  of  the  males  desired  skilled  work,  almost 
half  of  the  girls  desired  clerical  and  sales  work.    None  of  the  drop- 
outs desired  high  professional  jobs,  and  only  15%  desired 
low  professional  jcbs;  five  times  as  many  girls  as  boys  desired 
these  types  of  jobs.    An  equal  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  desired 
unskilled  work.    None  of  the  girls  indicated  a  desire  to  be  house- 
wives. 

In  order  to  more  adequately  describe  the  levels  of  occupations 
desired  by  the  Mexican  American  dropouts,  the  original  nine  occupa- 
tional categories  were  collapsed  into  three  broader  levels,  as  shown 
iXi  Table  10.    According  to  some  researchers  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tions, the  resulting  three  goal  levels  —  high,  intermediate,  arid 
low  —  are  more  meaningful  than  the  often  used  two-class  occupational 
categories  such  as  blue  collar  and  white  collar  (Kuvlesky  and 
Ohlendorf,  1966).    Also,  by  this  collapsing,  Chi-square  test  could 
be  utilized  to  determine  if  male-female  differences  exist  beyond 
chance  consideration. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  youth  had  intermediate  occupational- 
goals,  while  the  remaining  one-fourth  had  either  high  or  low  level 
occupational  goals.    Statistically  significant  differences  were 
found  between  the  males  and  females.    Six  times  as  many  females  as 
males  had  high  occupational  goals.    A  greater  proportion  of  the 
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Table  10,    Occupational  Aspirations,  Using  High,  Intermediate,  and 
Low  Level  Categories*  of  Mexican  Ar.erican  School  Dropouts 


Occupational  Level 

hale 

Female 

Total 

(N«=39) 

(N=35) 

(N»=74) 

High 

5% 

29% 

16% 

Intermediate 

82 

60 

72 

Low 

13 

11 

12 

No  information** 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

*  High  -  High  Professional,  Low  Professional  and  Glamour 
Intermediate  -  Managerial,  Clerical  &  Sales,  and  Skilled 
Low  -  Operatives,  Unskilled,  and  Housewife 

**  "No  information"  not  included  in  Chi-square  tabulations. 

=  7.55  D.F.  «=  2  .02<P<.05 
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iDsles  than  the  females  had  interaediate  goal  levels,  which  included 
aanagerial,  clerical  and  sales,  and  skilled  work. 

Over  half  of  the  Mexican  American  dropouts  indicated  a  strong 
desire  for  their  occupational  goals  (Table  11).    Only  one-third  of 
the  dropouts  indicated  an  intermediate  desire  and  less  than  one- 
tenth  indicated  a  weak  desire  for  their  occupational  goals.  There 
were  no  statistically  significant  sex  diiferences. 

Expectations 

Again,  because  there  were  only  79  dropouts  used  in  the  study, 
the  Chi-square  test  could  not  be  utilized  on  Table  12  using  the  nine 
categories  of  Jobs  to  describe  their  occupational  expectations. 
Thus  below  is  a  simple  description  of  the  findings. 

One-third  of  the  >juth  expected  skilled  jobs  aiid  almost  half 
expected  unskilled  work  or  to  be  housewives •    Jlone  expected  high 
professional  work  and  only       expected  low  professional  work. 

While  over  half  of  the  males  expected  skilled  work,  slightly 
less  than  half  of  the  females  expected  to  be  housewives.    In  con- 
trast, while  117<  of  the  ferardes  expected  low  professional  jobs, 
none  of  the  males  expected  this. 

The  females  tended  to  expect  wider  ranges  of  jobs  rhan  the 
males,  with  their  choices  scattered  among  low  professional,  clerical 
and  sales,  unskilled  and  housewife.    The  males*  choices  clustered 
around  skilled,  operatives,  and  unskilled  type  jobs. 
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Table  11.    Intensity  of  Occupational  Aspirations  of  Mexican  American 
School  Dropouts 


Bitensity 

Male 

Female 

Total 

(N=39) 

(11=35) 

(N=74) 

Strong 

59Z 

57Z 

58% 

Intermediate 

33 

37 

35  . 

Weak 

6 

6 

6 

No  Information* 

2 

0 

I 

TOTALS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

*  "No  Information"  not 

included  in 

Chi-square  tabulations. 

«  0.08 

D.F.  •=  2 

,95<  P  <  .98 

Table  12.    Cccupational  Expectations  of  Mexican  American  School 
Dropouts 


Occupational  Icvol 

Male 
(N=39) 

Female 
(N=35) 

Total 
(N=74) 

High  professional 

OZ 

bz 

OZ 

Low  professional  ' 

0 

u 

6 

Glamour 

0 

3 

1 

Managerial 

8 

0 

4  ^ 

Clerical  &  sales 

5 

23 

13  ' 

Skilled 

54 

3 

30 

Operatives 

10 

0 

6 

Unskilled 

23 

17 

20 

Housewife 

0 

43 

20 

No  information 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

300% 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 
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As  was  done  with  occupational  aspirations ^  the  Mexican  American 
dropouts'  occupational  expectations  were  collapsed  into  three  broad 
occupational  levels  — high,  intermediate,  and  low  (Table  13).  Only 
7?;  of  the  youth  had  high  expectations,  while  nearly  half  expected 
Intermediate  and  nearly  half  expected  low  level  occupations. 

There  were  statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
males  and  females  concerning  their  occupational  expectations.  A 
majority  of  the  males  expected  intermediate  level  jobs,  while  a 
majority  of  the  females  expected  low  level  jobs.    Fourteen  percent 
of  the  females  as  coo^ared  to  none  fo  the  males  expected  high  level 
jobs.    Overall,  the  males  tended  to  have  higher  occupational  ex- 
pectations than  the  females.    Thus,  while  the  females  expressed 
higher  aspirations,  the  males  expressed  higher  expectations. 

A  majority  of  the  youth  felt  certain  that  they  would  attain 
their  occupational  expectations  (Table  14).    About  one-third  said 
that  they  were  not  very  certain,  and  slightly  over  one-tenth  ex- 
pressed strong  uncertainty  about  their  expected  jobs. 

Statistically  significant  differences  existed  between  the 
sexes.    One-fifth  more  of  the  females  than  the  males  were  certain 
of  their  occupational  expectations.    Eight  times  as  many  males  as 
females  were  uncertain  of  their  occupational  expectations.  Although 
the  boys  showed  higher  occupational  expectations  than  the  girls, 
the  boys  expressed* stronger  uncertainty  about  attaining  their 
expectations.    Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  had 
been  in  the  labor  market  more  than  girls  and  they  knew  more 
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Table  13»    Occupational  Expectations,  Using  high/ Intermediate,  and 
Low  Level  Categories*  of  Mexican  American  School  Dropouts 


Male 

Female 

Total 

(N=39) 

(N=35) 

(N=74) 

High 

0% 

14% 

7% 

Intermediate 

.  67 

26 

47 

Low 

/  33 

60 

46 

No  information** 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

High  -  High  Professiona,  Low  Professional,  and  Glamour 
Intermediate  -  Managerial,  Clerical  &  Sales,  and  Skilled 
Low  -  Operatives,  Unskilled,  and  Housewife 


"No  information"  not  included  in  Chi-square  tabulations. 
=  14»98  D»F»  «  2  P<  .001 
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Table  14 •    Certainty  of  Occupational  Expectations  of  Mexican 
American  School  Dropouts 


Certainty 

Male 

Female 

Total 

(N=39) 

(N=35) 

(N=74) 

Certain 

43% 

63% 

52% 

Not  very  certain 

31 

31 

31 

Uncertain 

23 

3 

14 

No  information* 

3 

3 

3 

TOTALS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

*  '!No  information"  not 

included  in 

Chi-square  tabulations. 

%■  =  6.87 

D.F.  =  2 

.02*  P 

^.05 
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realistically  what  kinds  of  jobs  they  could  attain. 
Anticipatory  Goal  Deflection 

Anticipatory  deflection  is  an  individual  measure,  arrived  at 
by  comparing  the  individual's  aspiration  with  his  expectation. 
Table  15  shows  that  over  half  of  the  Mexican  American  dropouts  ex— 
perienced  no  anticipatory  deflection,  meaning  that  over  half  of  the 
youth  studied  expected  to  obtain  their  occupational  goals.  The 
other  half  of  the  youth  did  experience  anticipatory  goal  deflection 
and  a  majority  of  this  deflection  was  negative.    Less  than  one- 
tenth  experienced  positive  deflection. 

Statistically  significant  differences  were  observed  between 
the  males  and  females.    Twice  as  many  males  as  females  experienced 
no  deflection,  three  times  as  many^ales  aa  females  experienced 
positive  deflection,  and  three  times  as  many  females  as  males  ex- 
perienced negative  deflection, 

Thus,  while  the  females  were  expressing  higher  occupational 
aspirations  than  the  males  and  they  were  even  expressing  a  fairly 
strong  desire  for  their  occupational  goals,  their  occupational  ex- 
pectations were  lower  than  the  males,  and  they  were  very  certain  of 
their  low  occupational  expectations. 

The  degree  of  deflection  of  Mexican  American  dropouts  from 
their  occupational  goals  was  quite  varied  (Table  16),  Positive 
deflection  involved  only  one  or  two  degrees  of  deflection,  but 
negative  deflection  ranged  from  one  to  seven  degrees  of  deflection, 
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Table  15.    Anticipatory  Deflection  from  Occupational  Aspirations 
of  ^!exican  American  School  Dropouts 


Nature  of  Deflection  Male  Female  Total 

(N=39)  (N=35)  (N=74) 


None  ■     67%  37%  53% 

Positive  10  3  7 

Negative  i3  60  40 

No  information*  -0  0  0 

TOTALS  100%  100%  100% 


*  "No  information"  not  included  in  Chi'-square  tabulations, 
=  10.76  D.F.  =  2  ■    .001<  P  ^.01 
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Table  16,    Nature  and  Degree  of  Anticipat:ory  Deflection  from  Occupa- 
tional Aspirations  of  Mexican  American  School  Dropouts 


• 

Nature  and  Degree 

"  Male 

Female 

Total 

of  Detlectlon 

None 

67% 

37% 

53% 

Positive 

+1 

8 

3 

6 

+2 

2 

0 

1 

+3 

0 

0 

+4 

0 

0 

+5 

0 

0 

0 

Negative 

-1 

3 

2 

3 

'2 

10 

0 

5 

-3 

0 

22 

11 

-4 

5 

17 

11 

-5 

3 

0 

1 

-6 

2 

5 

4 

-7 

0 

14 

5 

No  information 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

'  .  i 
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with  over  one-fifth  experiencing  three  or  four  degrees  of  negative 
deflection* 

Over  one-third  of  the  females,  as  compared  to  only  5%  of  the 
males,  showed  negative  deflection  three  to  four  degrees*  Fourteen 
percent  of  the  females  showed  negative  deflection  of  seven  degrees, 
as  compared  to  none  of  the  males.    Thus  again  this  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  females'  occupational  levels  varied  from  high  to  low- 
and  covered  more  categories  than  the  males* 

Summary  of  Findings  on  Educational  and  Occupational  Projections  of 
Mexican  American  School  Dropouts 

Summarized' findings  reported  in  Table  17  show  that  statis- 
tically  significant  differences  were  found  bctx^een  male  and  female 
dropouts  for  the  variables  of  educational  expectations,  occupation 
aspirations  and  expectations,  certainty  of  educational  and  occupa- 
tional expectations,  and  anticipatory  deflection  from  occupational 
goals.    From  the  findings  of  the  analysis  reported  here,  it  can  be 
generally  concluded  that  the  male  and  female  Mexican  American  drop- 
.outs  studied  were  not  very  similar  in  their  educational  and  occu- 
pational projections*    Specific  conclusions  drawn  are  as  follows: 

!•  Aspirations 

(a)  There  were  no  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  Mexican  American  male  and  female  drop- 
outs concerning  their  educational  aspirations*  Over 
half  of  the  dropouts  desired  to  return  and  graduate 
from  high  school,  and  slightly  over  one-third  desired 
additional  training  or  schooling  beyond  high  school. 

(b)  Statistical  significant  differences  existed  between 
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Table  17.    Description  of  the  Educational  and  Occupational  Status 
Projection  Relationships  and  Summary  of  Chi-Square 
Significance  for  Mexican  American  Male  and  Fetcale 
Dropouts 


Tdblc 

Dimension 

P  at 
.05* 

Mature  of  Male-Ferale 

Differences 
• 

13 

Educational  Asp. 

NS 

None 

20 

Occupational  Asp. 

S 

Females  higher  than  males 

14 

Intensity  of 
Educational  Asp. 

MS 

None 

21 

Intensity  of 
Occupational  Asp. 

MS 

None 

15 

Educational  Exp.  ^ 

S 

Females  higher  than  males 

23 

* 

Occupational  Exp. 

.  s 

Males  higher  than  females 

16 

« 

Certainty  of 
Educational  Exp* 

s 

Males  greater  than  females 

24 

Certainty  of 
Occupational  Exp. 

s 

Females  greater  than  mrJes 

17 

Anticipatory  Deflection 
from  Educational  Goals 

NS 

None 

25 

Anticipatory  Deflection 
from  Occup*  Goals 

s 

Males  greater  tlian  females 

*Chi-sqi!are  test  for  sex  differences  among  Mexican  American 
dropouts* 
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the  males  end  female;;  concerning  their  occupational 
aspirations.    Almost  chree*- fourths  of  the  dropouts 
desired  intermediate^  .level  jobs,  such  as  nanagcrial, 
clerical  and  sales »  md  skilled  work, 
(c)    The  dropouts  cxpress^^d  stronger  intensity  for  their 
occupational  goals  than  they  did  for  their  educational 
goals. 

2.  Expectations 

(a)  The  females  had  higher  educational^  expc^ctations  than 
the  ipalesy  while  the  malen  maintains'^  higher  occupa*^ 
tional  expectations  than  the  females. 

(b)  The  males  expressed  stronger  certainty  for  their 
educational  expectations  than  the  females^  and  the 
females  expressed  stronger  certainty  fr»r  their 
occupational  expectations  than  the  males* 

<c)    The  dropouts  expressed  stronger  certainty  about 

attaining  their  occupational  expectations  than  about 
attaining  their  educational  expectations. 

3.  Anticipatory  goal  deflection 

(a)  Over  half  of  each  group  experienced  no  deflection 
from  their  educational  and  occupational  goals »  and 
when  it  did  occur »  it  was^  for  the  most  part^ 
negative. 

(b)  Move  of  the  dropouts  showed  negative  deflection  from 
their  occupational  goals  than  from  their  educational 
goals . 

•<c)    More  females  than  males  experienced  negative  deflec- 
tion from  their  occupational  goals. 

What  little  empirical  data  that  exists  on  dropouts*  projections 

toward  future  educational  attainment  indicated  that  most  dropouts 

aspired  to  at  least  graduate  from  high  school  (Sharp  and  Kristjanson^ 

1964) 9  but  that  most  did  not  expect  to  attain  this  goal  (Youmans, 

1959)*    The  present  study  showed  that  over  half  of  the  >Iexican 

American  dropouts  desired  and  expected  to  return  to  high  school  and 

graduate 9  with  a  insubstantial  proportion  of  the  dropouts  desiring  and 

expecting  additional  training  or  education  beyond  high  school.  This 

is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  of  these  Mexican  American 
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dropouts  had  been  in  the  labor  market  since  dropping  out  of  school, 
and  they  s-^,  perhaps  more  realistically  than  the  students,  what 
types  of  jobs  were  available  and'what  type  of  education  they  would 
need  to  attain  the  jobs  they  desired* 

The  only  other  study  on  Mexican  American  dropouts  that  could 
be  found  was  done  by  Wilson  (1953),  and  it  involved  only  occupation** 
al  projections*    Uilson  asked  -the  dropouts  to  check  from  a  list  of 
occupations  the  occupation  they  preferred  to  follow*    Wilson^s  study 
revealed  that  the  two  leading  preferences  were  clerk  and  packer* 
Host  of  the  dropouts  in  the  current  study  desired  clerical  and 
sales  work  or  skilled  work,  and  most  expected  skilled  work,  un- 
skilled work  or  to  be  housewives*    If  "preference'*  in  Wilson's  utudy 
meant  aspirations,  then  his  dropouts  and  the  dropouts  in  the  pr«!sent 
study  were  quite  similar  in  their  occupational  aspirations* 
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FINDINGS:    DROPOUT  AND  IN-SCHOOL  AGE  PEERS  COMPARED  ON 
THEIR  STATUS  PROJECTIONS 

Educational  Status 

Aspirations 

There  were  substantial  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  Mexican  American  dropouts  and  their  in-school  age 
peers  (Table  18).    The  students  had  higher  educational  aspirations 
than  did  the  dropouts,  for  over  half  of  the  students  desired  to  be 
college  graduates,  while  almost  half  of  the  dropouts  desired  high 
school  graduation  as  their  highest  level  "of  educational  attainment. 
One-fifth  of  the  dropouts  desired  never  to  return  to  school  again, 
3S  compared  to  less  than  1%  of. the  students  desiring  to  quit  school. 
The  only  category  in  which  the  dropouts  and  students  were  similar 
were  their  desire  for  additional  training  beyond  high  school. 
Ti-jenty-eight  percent  of  the  students  as  compared  to  18%  of  the  drop- 
outs desired  additional  training  beyond  high  school 

There  were  also  statistically  significant  differences  observed 
between  the  male  dropouts  and  students  and  between  the  female 
dropouts  and  students.    Chrer  half  of  the  male  students  desired 
college  graduation,  while  over  half  of  the  dropouts  desired  either 
to  never  to  return  to  school  again  or  high  school  graduation.  Half 
of  the  female  students  desired  college  graduation,  while  over  half 
of  the  dropouts  desired  high  school  graduation  as  their  highest 
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level  of  educational  attainment. 

In  expressing  intensity  of  desire  for  their  educational  aspira- 
tions, statistically  significant  differences  were  found  betv/een  the 
dropouts  and  the  students  (Table  19)*    Over  three-fourths  of  the 
students  as  compared  to  less  than  half  of  the  dropouts  held  strong 
intensity  for  their  educational  aspirations.    The  females  held 
slightly  stronger  intensity  for  their  educational  aspirations  than 
did  the  males.    Thus,  the  students  expressed  higher  educational 
aspirations  than  did  the  dropouts,  and  the  students  expressed 
stronger  intensity  for  their  aspirations  than  did  the  dropouts. 


Expectations 


The  students  held  higher  educational  expectations  than  did  the 
dropouts.    As  shown  in  Table  20,  there  were  statistically  signifi- 
cant sex  differences  between  the  dropouts  and  the  students.  Almost 
one-third  of  the  dropouts,  as  compared  to  less  thmi  1%  of  the 
students,  expectied  never  to  go  to  school  again  or  to  quit  high 
school.    The  dropouts'  expectations  clustered  around  either  never 
returning  to  school  or  high  school  graduation,  v;hereas  the  students* 
expectations  v;ere  scattex'ed  among  high  school  graduation,  high 
school  graduation  plus  additional  training,  and  college  graduation. 

'  Differences  were  noted  betvjecn  the  educational  aspirations 
and  expectations  of  the  dropouts  and  the  students.    Twenty  percent 
of  the  dropouts  desired  and  30Z  expected  never  to  return  to  school. 
In  contrast  less  than  1%  of  the  students  desired  or  expected  to 
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quit  school •     There  were  no  great  changes  in  the  percentage  of 
each  group  desiring  and  expecting  additional  training  beyond  high 
school.    While  over  16%  of  the  dropouts  desired  to  be  college 
graduates,  only  9%  expected  this.    And  v/hile  over  half  of  the 
students  desired  to  be  college  graduates,  only  38%  expected  this. 

As  a  whole,  there  v/erc  statistically  significant  differences 
betV7cen  the  dropouts  and  the  students  concerning  certainty  of  their 
educational  expectations  (Table  21).    VThile  only  one-third  of  the 
dropouts  were  very  certain  of  their  educational  expectations,  half 
of  the  students  stated  that  they  V7ere  very  certain  of  their  educa- 
tional expectations.    About  the  same  proportion  of  both  groups  ex- 
pressed soma  uncertainty  aboift  their  educational  expectations. 
Of  interest  to  note  is  that  while  the  highest  educational  level  the 
male  dropouts  expected  V7as  additional  training  beyond  high  school, 
they  were  still  very  uncertain  that  they  v/ould  attain  their 
expectations. 

Anticipatory  Goal  Defj^ectio£ 

Looking  at  the  respondents  as  a  whole,  there  V7ere  no  statis- 
tically significant  differences  between  the  dropouts  and  the  students 
concerning  anticipatory  goal  deflection  (Table  22).    Over  half  of 
both  groups  shov7ed  no  anticipatory  goal  deflection.    VThen  deflection 
did  occur,  it  V7as  mostly  negative.    A  larger  percent  of  the  dropouts 
than  the  students  showed  positive  deflection,  and  a  larger  percent 
of  the  students  than  the  dropouts  showed  negative  deflection. 
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Tliere  were  statifjtically  significant  differences  between  the 
female  dropouts  and  students.    Over  three  times  as  many  female 
dropouts  as  female  students  expressed  positive  deflection. 

Deflection  usually  fell  V7i,thin  one,  two,^  ox  three  degrees 
(Table  23) .    The  female  dropouts  showed  positive  deflection  for  one 
and  three  degrees,  V7hile  the  female  students  showed  positive  deflec- 
tion for  one  degree.    The  male  dropouts  showed  more  negative  deflec- 
tion of  four  and  five  degrees  than  did  the  male  students. 

Occupational  Status 


Aspirations 

In  looking  at  the  nine  categories  of  jobs  (Table  2^0  >  it  is 
apparent  that  the  students  held  higher  occupational  aspirations 
than  did  the  dropouts  ♦    A  majority  of  both  the  male  and  female 
students  expressed  a  desire  for  the  high  occupational  categories, 
while  only  15%  of  the  dropouts  fell  into  these  categories.  Almost 
three-'fourths  of  the  dropouts  desired  clerical  and  sales  v;ork  or 
skilled  v;ork,  v;ith  over  half  of  the  male  dropouts  desiring  skilled 
work  and  almost  half  of  the  female  dropouts  desiring  clerical  and 
sales  work.    Only  one^-third  of  the  students  desired  clerical  and 
sales  V7ork  or  skilled  work*    Ten  percent  of  the  dropouts  as  compared 
to  only  2%  of  the  students  desired  unskilled  V7ork.    It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  while  none  of  the  dropouts  desired  to  be  house- 
V7ives,  2%  of  the  female  students  did  desire  to  be  housewives  as 
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t^ieir  highest  level  of  occupational  attainment. 

In  order  to  laorfc  fully  describe  the  levels  of  occupati.ons 
desired  by  the  Mexican  Atnerican  youth,  the  original  nine  occupa- 
tional categories  v;cre  collapsed  into  three  borad  levels,  as  shown 
in  Table  25.    Over  half  of  the  students,  as  compared  to  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  dropouts,  had  high  occupational  goals.  One-third 
of  tlie  students,  but  almost  three-fourths  of  the  dropouts  had  inter- 
mediate occupational  goals.    Slightly  over  one-tenth  of  the  dropouts, 
but  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  students,  desired  low  occupational 
level  jobs.    Thus,  the  students  had  much  higher  occupational  aspira- 
tions thm  did  the  dropouts. 

There  v?erc  statistically  significant  differences  between  the 

male  dropouts  and  the  male  students.    Wiile  over  three-fourths  of 

* 

the  male  dropouts  held  intermediate  occupational  goals,  slightly 
over  half  of  the  students  hold  high  occupational  goals.  Only  5% 
of  the  wale  dropouts  had  high  occupational  goals. 

There  were  statistically  significant  differences  betv;een  the 
female  dropouts  and  the  female  students,  v.dth  tljc  differences  being 
not  as  great  as  v/as  for  the  males.    Over  half  of  the  female  students 
desired  high  level  jobs,  as  compared  to  only  one-third  of  the  female 
dropouts.    Over  lialf  of  the  dropouts,  as  compared  to  slightly  over 
one-third  of  the  students,  desired  interinediate  level  jobs. 

Both  the  female  dropouts  and  female  students  shov:ed  higher 
occupnticnnl  aspirations  than  did  the  naler.,    A  larger  percent  of 
the  feinalcr;  held  high  level  occupational  goals,  whereas  more  of  the 
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^nalcn  held  intcrmodlntC!  gonl  ]ovcls. 

A  Rajoi'ity  of  both  croups  expressed  strong  intensity  for  their 
occupntioual  nBpirntioni;  (Tnblc  26) •    However,  a  Inrger  percent  of 
the  stiulcntr.  th;m  the  dropout;;  expressed  a  stro2)g  inl-:*.nsity  for 
their  occupational  aspirations*    Over  one-third  of  the  dropout?J»  as 
compared  to  over  one-fourth  of  the  students,  exprciifsed  an  inter- 
mediate inten.sity  for  their  occupational  yoals.    0\:icc  as  many 
dropoutj;       students  expressed  a  v;caU  dccirc  for  their  occupational 
aspirations. 

The  occupational  expectations  v;ere  lover  for  both  study  groups, 
yet  the  students  still  maintained  liigher  occupational  expectations 
than  did  the  dropouts  (Table  i?V).    The  students'  expectations  ranged 
over  the  entire  scale,  vljlle  the  dropouts'  expectations  \?cre  more 
concent  rated •    AlMcst  half  of  the  dropouts  expected  clerical  and 
sales  v:orI:  or  £.!.illcd  v;ork,  and  almost  half  expected  unskilled 
work  or  to  bo  *  jst!v:ives«    The  students'  expectations  concentrated 
Jn  the  low  professional  jobs,  clerical  raid  sales  v;ork^  and  skilled 
work. 

One-third  of  the  stuvlents,  as  compared  to  only  6%  of  the 
dropouts^  held  expectations  for  professional  type  jobs.    As  v:ith 
aspirations  J  those  respondents  expecting  lov;  pi*ofessional  jobs 
v?ere  a  snbstrnti a1  ]v  greater  proportion  than  those  expecting  high 
px'ofessional  job  \    None  of  the  dropouts  desired  or  expected  high 
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high  professional  jobs.    While  the  number  of  students  expecting 
low  professional  jobs  was  less  than  those -desiring  low  professional 
jobs 9  the  change  was  not  as  great  as  was  for  the  dropouts*  Almost 
three  times  as  many  dropouts  desired  than  expected  low  professional 
jobs*    While  40%  of  the  dropouts  expected  unskilled  work  or  to  be 
housewives,  only  9%  of  the  students  expected  this*    Only  10%  of  the 
dropouts  desired  unskilled  work,  but  20%  of  the  dropj^uts  expected 
to  be  doing  unskilled  work.    None  of  the  dropouts  desired  to  be 
housewives,  but  20  %  did  expect  to  be  housewives* 

As  was  done  with  occupational  aspirations,  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans* occupational  expect ions  were  collapsed  into  three  borad  occu- 
pational levels  —  high,  intermediate,  and  low  (Table  28)*  Five 
times  as  many  students  as  dropouts  expected  high  level  jobs.  The 
same  proportion  of  dropouts  and  students  expected  intermediate  level 
jobs*    And  nearly  half  of  the  dropouts,  as  compared  to  only  slightly 
over  one-tenth  of  the  students  expected  low  level  jobs.  These 
findings  are  accounted  for  by  the  following  facts.    Thirty  percent 
of  the  studentr. ,  as  compared  to  only  6%  of  the  dropouts,  expected 
low  professional  jobs*    About  the  same  proportion  of  the  dropouts 
and  students  expected  clerical  and  sales  work.    While  almost  half 
of  the  dropouts  expected  unskilled  work  or  to  be  housewives,  only 
9%  of  the  students  expected  this. 

There  were  statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
dropouts  and  *the  students*    Q^/er  one-third  of  the  students,  as 
compared  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  dropouts  expected  high  level 
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jobs*  A  larger  proportion  of  the  dropouts  than  the  students  expected 
intermediate  and  low  level  jobs. 

While  the  -occupational  expectations  were  quite  similar  for 
the  male  and  .female  students  in  all  three  levels,  there  was  much 
divergence  between  the  male  and  female  dropouts.    Over  one-tenth  of 
the  female  dropouts,  as  compared  to  none  of  the  male  dropouts, 
expected  high  level  jobs.    Twice  as  many  male  dropouts  as  female 
dropouts  expected  intermediate  level  jobs*    And  twice  as  many  female 
dropouts  as  male'  dropouts  expected  low  level  jobs.    Thus  the  male 
dropouts  held  higher  occupational  expectations  than  did  the  female 
dropouts. 

In  looking  at  the  certainty  the  Mexican  American  respondents 
held  for  their  occupational  expectations  (Table  29) ,  it  was  found 
that  there  existed  statistically  significant  differences  between 
the  dropouts  and  the  students.    Over  half  of  the  dropouts  as 
compared  to  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  students  stated  strongly 
that  they  were  certain  that  they  would  attain  their  occupational 
expectations.    In  contrast,  over  half  of  the  students,  as  compared 
to  less  than  one-third  of  the  dropouts  said  that  they  were  not  very 
certain  of  their  occupational  expectations* 

There  were  statistically  significant  sex  differences  between 
the  male  dropouts  and  male  students,  and  between  the  female 
dropouts  and  female  students*    The  male  dropouts  showed  a  slightly 
stronger  certainty  for  their  occupational  expectations  than  did 
the  male  students.    Over  twice  as  many  female  dropouts  as  female 
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students  expressed  strong  certainty  that  they  would  attain  their 
occupational  expectations « 

While  the  students  were  fairly  similar  in  expressing  certainty 
about  attaining  their  occupational  expectations ^ . the  dropouts  showed 
ouch  divergence,  as  there  were  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  male  and  female  dropouts «    Over  half  of  the  female  drop-* 
outSy  as  conqpared  to  less  than  half  of  the  male  dropouts^  expressed 
strong  certainty  that  they  would  attain  their  occupational  expecta- 
tions*   While  over  one-fifth  of  the  male  dropouts  expressed  strong 
uncertainty  about  attaining  their  occupational  expectations ^  only 
3%  of  the  female  dropouts  said  this. 

ThuSy  the  dropouts  held  stronger  certainty  about  attaining 
their  occupational  expectations  than  did  the  students,  with  over 
half  of  the  female  dropouts  expressing  strong  certainty  for  their 
occupational  expectations •    Perhaps  this  is  best  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  dropouts  had  been  in  the  labor  market  for  a  while  after 
dropping  out  of  school*    They  may  have  had  a  better  understanding  of 
what  type  of  work  they  were  qualified  to  do,  knowing  their  limita- 
tions of  being  high  school  dropouts*.  Many  of  the  students  perhaps 
had  not  held  jobs  yet,  and  thus  their  expectations  were  quite  high, 
yet  they  were  not  certain  of  their  occupational  expectations,  for 
they  did  not  know  what  all  was  required  to  gain  the  job  they 
expected* 

Anticipatory  Goal  Deflection 
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There  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  between 
the  dropouts  and  the  students  as  a  whole  (Table  30).    Over  half  of 
both  groups  showed  no  anticipatory  deflection  from  their  occupational 
goals*    Almost  the  same  proportion  of  the  dropouts  and  the  students 
showed  positive  deflection.    Forty  percent  of  the  dropouts,  as 
compared  to  only  29%  of  the  students,  showed  negative  delfection. 

The  male  dropouts  and  male  students  were  somewhat  similar  in 
their  anticipatory  goal  deflection  from  their  occupational  goals , 
with  no  statistically  significant  differences  noted  between  them. 
Over  half  of  each  group  showed  negative  deflection. 

The  female  dropouts  and  female  students  showed  statistically 
significant  differences  between  their  anticipatory  deflection  from 
their  occupational  goals.    Almost  twice  as  many  students  as  dropouts 
siiowcd  no  deflection.    Twice  as  many  dropouts  as  students  showed 
negative  deflection. 

Over  half  of  each  group  showed  no  deflection  from  their  occu- 
pational goals.    When  deflection  did  occur.,  it  was,  for  the  most 
part,  negative.    Negative  deflection  occurred  more  for  the  dropouts 
than  it  did  for  the  students,  with  the  female  dropouts  showing  the 
most  negative  deflection.    This^  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
while  none  of  the  female  dropouts  desired  to  be  housewives,  almost 
half  of  the  female  dropouts  did  expect  to  be  housewives. 

Over  half  of  each  group  experienced  no  anticipatory  deflection 
from  their  oc^cupational  goals.    Positive  deflection  occurred  for 
less  than  10%  of  the  total  population  for  both  students  and  dropouts. 
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Positive  deflection  fell  within  one  or  two  degrees  for  the  dropouts , 
but  ranged  from  one  to  five  degrees  for  the  students  (Table  31). 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  dropouts  than  the  students  ex- 
perienced negative  deflection.    Negative  deflection'  ranged  from  one 
to  seven  degrees  for  both  groups,  with  the  largest  amount  of  nega- 
tive deflection  concentrating  around  three  or  four  degrees  for  both 
study  groups* 

The  positive  deflection  for  the  male  dropouts  ranged  from 
one  to  two  degrees*    The  male  students'  positive  deflection  ranged 
from  one  to  five  degrees ,  with  the  most  being  one  degree  of  positive 
deflection* 

The  female  dropouts  and  female  students'  anticipatory  deflec- 
tion from  their  occupational  goals  ranged  from  one  to  seven  degrees 
of  negative  deflection,  with  negative  deflection  concentrating 
around  three  and  four  degrees  for  both  groups*    More  of  the  female 
dropouts  than  the  female  students  deflected  negatively  seven 
degrees  from  their  occupational  goals* 

Thus  while  over  half  of  each  group  shoved  no  anticipatory 
deflection  from  their  occupational  goals,  almost  half  of  the  drop- 
outs as  compared  to  over  one- fourth  of  the  students  experienced 
negative  deflection*    The  female  dropouts  experienced  more  degrees 
of  negative  deflection  than  any  of  the  other  respondents* 

Summary  and  Conclusion  of  the  Mexican  American  Dropout  and  In- 
School  Age  Peers'  Educational  and  Occupational  Status  Projections 
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Table  32  presentii  a  sumary  of  Chi-aquare  aignificance  and 
Mexican  American  dropouts  and  student  status  projection  relation- 
ships*    The  findings  of  the  analysis  point  out  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  substantial  differences  between  the  Mexican  American 
dropouts  and  their  in-school  age  peers  involving  their  educational 
and  occupational  status  projections.    Differences  between  Mexican 
American  male  dropouts  and  male  students  and  between  female 
dropouts  and  female  students  were  statistically  significant  and  only 
a  few  similarities  were  observed.    Specific  conclusions  drawn  are 
as  follows: 

1«    Educational  and  Occupational  Aspirations 

(a)  The  students  held  higher  educational  and  occupational 
aspirations  than  did  the  dropouts « 

(b)  While  the  students  were  similar  in  their  educational 
and  occupational  aspirations »  the  dropouts  were 
divergent:  the  female  dropouts  maintained  higher 
educational  and  occupational  aspirations  than  did 
the  male  dropouts* 

(c)  While  the  largest  percent  of  both  groups  expressed 
strong  Intensities  for  their  educational  and  occupa* 
tional  aspirations »  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
students  than  the  dropouts  expressed  strong  intensity 
for  their  educational  and  occupational  aspirations* 

(d)  The  students  were  similar  in  their  intensities  for 
their  educational  and  occupational  *aspirations»  but* 
the  dropouts  showed  more  divergence:    a  slightly 
larger  percent  of  the  male  dropouts  expressed  strong 
intensities  for  their  occupational  aspirations »  and 

a  larger  percent  of  the  female  dropouts  than  the  male 
dropouts  expressed  a  strong  intensity  for  their 
educational  aspirations* 

2*    Educational  and  Occupational  Expectations 

(a)  The  students  held  higher  educational  and  occupational 
expectations  than  did  the  dropouts. 

(b)  While  the  students  held  similar  educational  and 
occupational  expectations ,  the  dropouts  shoved 
divergent  expectations:    the  male  dropouts  held 
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T«blc  32«    Description  of  the  Educational  and  Occupational  Status 
Projection  Relationships  and  Summary  of  Chi-Square 
Significance  for  Mexican  African  Dropouts  and  Their 
In-School  Age  Peers 


Table  Dimension 


Kale 


P  at  Nature 
•05*  of 

Differences 


Female 


P  at  Nature 
.05*  of 

Differences 


28 

Educational  Asp. 

S 

Students  higher 
than  dropouts 

S 

Students  higher 
than  dropouts 

35 

Occupational  Asp. 

S 

Students  higher 
than  dropouts 

S 

Students  higher 
than  dropouts 

29 

Intensity  of 
Educational  Asp. 

s 

Students  higher 
than  dropouts 

s 

Students  higher 
than  dropouts 

36 

« 

Intensity  of 
Occupational  Asp. 

NS 

None 

NS 

None 

30 

Educational  Exp. 

S 

Students  higher 
than  dropouts 

S 

Students  higher 
Chan  dropouts 

38 

Occupational  Exp. 

S 

Students  higher 
than  dropouts 

S 

• 

Students  higher 
than  dropouts 

31 

Certainty  of 
Educational  Exp. 

NS 

None 

s 

Students  higher 
than  dropouts 

39 

Certainty  of 
Occupational  Exp. 

S 

Dropouts  higher 
than  students 

s 

Dropouts  higher 
than  students 

32 

Anticipatory  Defl. 
from  Ed.  Goal^s 

NS 

None 

s 

Dropouts  higher 
thdn  students 

40 

Anticipatory  Defl. 
from  Occup.  Goals 

NS 

None 

s 

Students  higher 
than  dropouts 

*Chi-square  test  for  sex  differences  among  Mexican  American 
dropouts  and  their  in-school  age  peers. 
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higher  educational  expectations  than  did  the 
female  dropouts »  and  a  majority  of  the  male  dropouts 
held  intermediate  job  level  expectations ,  as 
compared  to  a  majority  of  the  female  dropouts 
expecting  low  level  jobs* 

(c)  The  male  students  held  higher  certainty  for  their 
educational  expectations  than  did  the  male  dropouts 
and  the  same  was  true  for  the  female  students  and 
female  dropouts. 

(d)  The  female  dropouts  held  stronger  certainty  for  their 
occupational  expectations  than  did  the  female 
students* 

3.    Anticipatory  Goal  Deflection 

(a)  Mexican  American  male  dropouts  experienced  antici- 
patory deflection  from  their  educational  aspirations 
more  frequently  than  did  the  male  students;  however » 
not  as  much  deflection  occurred  between  the  dropouts 
and  students  from  their  occupational  aspirations* 

(b)  The  female  dropouts  experienced  anticipatory  de«* 
flection  more  frequently  than  the  fjcmale  students 
for  both  educational  and  occupational  aspirations • 

(c)  Mbst  of  the  deflection  which  occurred  among  all 
youth  studied  was  negative* 

(d)  More  of  the  dropouts  experienced  positive  deflection 
from  their  educational  goals »  but  more  of  the  male 
dropouts  than  the  m^le  students  deflected  positively 
from  occupational  aspirations »  and  more  of  the 
female  students  than  the  female  dropouts  deflected 
positively  from  their  occupational  aspirations^ 

(e)  The  dropouts  and  students  usually  deflected  within 
one  or  two  degrees  from  their  educational  aspira- 
tions, but  deflected  from  one  to  four  degrees  from 
their  occupational  aspirations^  with  the  female 
dropouts  showing  the  most  negative  deflection 

of  three  or  four  degrees* 

Mo  studies  could  be  found  comparing  Mexlccn  American  dropouts 
to  their  in-school  age  peers  on  their  educational  and  occupational 
status  projections*    Thus»  a  major  contribution  of  this  thesis  was 
to  add  to  the  body  of  knowledge  an  understanding  of  how  dropouts 
differ  from  their  in-*school  age  peers  concerning  their  educational 
and  occupational  status  projections* 
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IMPLICATIONS 

Theory 

• 

In  the  initial  statement  on  status  projections  it  was  stated 
that  achievement  motivation  compels  the  individual  to  excell  and  the 
value-orientations  direct  a  person's  behavior  toward  particular 
high  status  goals  (Rosen,  1959:48-60) •    Although  both  concepts  are 
vital  in  the  study  of  status  projections,  it  is  with  value-orienta- 
tions that  this  study  is  most  concerned*    The  emphasis  on  value- 
orientations  is  due  to  the  value-orientations'  importance  in  dis- 
tinguishing cultures  and  the  discriminate  trends  that  characterize 
them  (Parsona  and  Shils,  1954 :412), 

According  to  Parsons  and  Shils,  a  value-orientation  is  a 
"generalized  and  organized  conception  influencing  behavior  of  nature, 
of  man's  place  in  it,  of  man's  relation  to  man,  and  of  the  desirable 
and  the  non-desirable  as  they  may  relate  to  man-environment  and  inter- 
human  relations"  (Parsons  and  Shils;  1954 :411),    Cultural  patterns 
are  defined  by  what  Parsons  terms  pattern  variables.    The  pattern 
variables  are  dichtomous  alternatives  of  action  from  which  a  person 
must  choose  before  any  situation  will  have  a  conclusive  meaning. 
According  to  Parsons,  there  are  five  pattern  variables:    (1)  Affec- 
tivity  vs.  Affective-neutrality,  (2)  Self-orientation  vs,  Collec- 
,  tivity-orientation,  (3)  Universalism  vs.  Particularism,  (4)  Ascrop- 
tion  vs.  Achievement,  and  (5)  Specificity  vs.  Diffusencss  (Parsons 
and  Shils,  1954:76-79).    The  combinations  of  pattern  variables  of  • 
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Universalistic-Achievement  and  Particularistic-Ascriptive,  according 
to  Parsons,  are  principle  types  of  social  structures*    In  light  of 
this  belief,  Parsons  maintains  that  the  Spanish  American  is  charac- 
terized by  the  Particularistic-Ascriptive  combination  of  pattexm 
variables  (Parsons,  1951:199),    This  pattern  has  as  its  primary 
concern  the  expressive  interests  and  is  less  concerned  with  the 
opportunity  to  shape  the  situation  through  achievement  (Nail,  1962: 
28-41) • 

Another  theoretical  perspective  directly  relevant  to  the 
research  problem  is  Robert  K,  Merton's  proposition  that  inculcation 
of  high  success  goals  of  various  kinds  constitute  a  patterned  charac- 
teristic that  cuts  across  subcultural  differentiation  in  our  society 
(1951:132-133).    The  majority  of  extensive  past  research  on  status 
aspirations  offers  support  for  this  contention  (Ohlendorf,  1967:87; 
Obordo,  1968:76;  Ameen,  1968:75;  Juarez,  1968;  and  Wright,  1968), 
While  most  of  this  research  indicates  that  significant  differences 
in  level  of  status  aspirations  exist  between  significantly  differ- 
entiated segments  of  the  society,  the  same  date  appear  to  offer 
strong  evidence  that  all  types  of  youth  generally  maintain  high 
goals.    Ohlendorf  (1967:78),  Ameen  (1968:70),  and  Pelham  (1968:150- 
151)  find  that  lower  class  youth  have  high  levels  of  educational 
and  occupational  aspirations  and  expectations. 

Although  this  research  was  concerned  only  with  the  status 
projections  of  one  ethnic  group  —  the  Mexican  American  school 
dropouts  —  its  findings  can  be  related  to  the  proposition  of 
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whethe.r  or  not  Mexican  American  youth  have  high  or  low  status  pro- 
jections than  other  youth.    Parsons  asserts  that  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can subculture  is  characterized  by  a  Particularistic-Ascriptive 
value  configuration  (Parsons,  1951:199),  meaning  that  the  Mexican 
American  youth  would  have  lower  educational  and  occupational  pro- 
jections than  comparable  Anglo  youth.    Vlhile  the  data  does  not 
.provide  a  direct  test  of  Parsons'  proposition,  the  study  brings 
into  question  the  particular  inference  pertaining  to  low  educational 
and  occupational  projections  of  Mexican  American  youth.    In  general, 
the  Mexican  American  dropouts  desired  and  expected  high  educational 
and  occupational  levels,  although  the  levels  were  not  quite  as  high 
'  as  for  the  Mexican  American  students. 

The  results  on  educational  and  occupational  aspirations, 
while  bringing  into  question  the  validity  of  Parsons'  assertion 
.about  Spanish  Americans,  provide  support  for  Merton's  contention 
that  implantation  of  high  success  goals  exists  as  a  general  pattern 
among  differentiated  segments  of  American  society  (1951:132-133). 
Thus  this  research  also  supports  the  contention  that  lower  class 
youth  have  high  levels  of  educational  and  occupational  aspirations 
and  expectations  (Ohlendorf,  1967:78;  Ameen,  1968:70;  Pelham,  1968: 
150-151;  Obordo,  1968:76;  Juarez,  1968;  and  Wright,  1968). 

Ginzberg  (1952)  and  Tiedaman  (1961),  in  their  theories  on 
•  vocational  development,  state  that  youth  become  increasingly 

realistic  as  they  leave  school  and  confront  the  world  of  work.  The 
results  of  this  study  on  Mexican  American  dropouts  have  some  very  ■ 
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important  implications  which  substantuate  the  above  theory.  The 
Mexican  American  dropouts  had  lower  occupational  projections  than 
did  the  students*    Over  half  of  the  students  desired  high  level 
jobs,  which  included  high  professional,  low  professional  and  glamour 
jobs,  and  slightly  over  only  one-third  of  the  students  expected  high 
level  jobs.    In  contrast,  almost  three-fourths  of  the  dropouts 
'desired,  and  almost  half  expected,  intermediate  level  jobs,  which 
included  managerial,  clerical  and  sales, 'and  skilled  work.  The 
same  percentage  of  dropouts  and  students  (A7%)  expected  intermediate 
level  jobs.    Twelve  percent  of  the  dropouts,  as  compared  to  only  .5% 
of  the  students, . had  low  level  occupational  aspirations,  which 
included  operatives,  unskilled  and  housewife.    In  contrast,  almost 
half  of  the  dropouts,  as  compared  to  only  13%  of  the  students  ex- 
pected lov;  level  jobs.    This  high  percentage  of  dropouts  expecting 
low  level  jobs  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  while  none  of  the 
female  dropouts  desired  to  be  housewives,  ^Xi  of  the  f female  dropouts, 
as  compared  to  only  10%  of  the  female  students,  expected  to  be 
housewives. 

Thus  the  findings  seem  to  substantuate  that  the  dropouts  more 
realistically  see  what  place  they  will  take  in  the  labor  market  than 
do  the  students.    For  many  of  the  dropouts  had  already  been  working 
before  they  participated  in  this  study,  and  it  is  assumed  that  they 
used  their  work  experiences  to  help  them  decide  on  their  educational 
and  occupational  projections,  especially  their  expectations.  Over 
half  of  the  male  dropouts  expected  skilled  work,  and  almost  half  of 
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the  female  dropouts  expected  to  be  housewives.  The  dropouts  ex- 
pressed stronger  certainty  about  their  occupational  expectations 
tKan  did  the  students. 

Research 

Although  much  research  in  the  past  had  focused  on  dropouts  and 
their  problems,  only  Wilson's  study  (1953)  could  be  found  dealing 
with  Mexican  American  dropouts.    Previous  studies  appear  to  focus 
on  dropouts  in  general,  not  using  ethnic  identity  as  a  control  factor. 
This  study  appears  to  be  the  most  recent  study  on  Mexican  American 
dropouts  In  the  past  eighteen  years.    More  research  needs  to  be  done 
on  Mexican  American  dropouts  in  other  parts  of  the  southwest  and 
even  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  northeastern  United 
States,  where  many  of  the  Mexican  American  youth  migrate  with  their 
'families  to  do  field  work. 

This  study  also  dealt  with  the  educational  and  occupational 
status  projections  of  Mexican  American  dropouts.    Only  Wilson's  study 
(1953)  could  be  found  dealing  with  status  projections  of  Mexican 
American  youth,  and  his  study  dealt  only  with  the  occupational  pro- 
jections.   Thus,  this  study  is  apparently  the  first  to  deal  with  the 
educational  and  occupational  projections  of  Mexican  American  dropouts, 
in  terms  of  a  multi-dimensional  framework  for  analysis. 

A  few  studies  have  compared  Mexican  American  youth  to  other 
ethnic  groups  concerning  their  educational  and  occupational  projec- 
tions, but  this  study  is  the  first  study  kno\^  by  tlw  author  that 
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compares  the  educational  and  occupational  status  projections  of 
Mexican  American  dropouts  to  their  in-school  age  peers.    Thus,  more 
research  is  needed  in  this  area  so  that  comparative  analysis  can  be 
done. 

A  longitudinal  study  of  the  Mexican  American  dropouts  is  anoth- 
er area  of  needed  research.    Longitudinal  analysis  would  be  useful 
to  investigate  such  areas  as  changes  in  educational  and  occupational 
projections,  attainment  of  goals  and  expectations  and  effects  of  such 
attainment,  and  the  relationship  of  work  experience  to  projections. 
More  research  in  the  future  needs  to  be  designed  to  be  more  of  an 
analytical  nature  than  a  descriptive  nature. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  educational  and  occupational  attain- 
ments the  dropouts  had  attained,  the  questionnaire  could  have  in- 
cluded a  question  concerning  what  job,  if  any,  they  were  holding  at 
'the  time  of  the  interview.    Thus  a  comparison  of  what  they  were 
actually  doing  could  have  been  compared  to  what  they  desired  and 
expected. 

Although  suggestions  have  been  made  by  Juarez  (1968)  and 
Wright  (1968)  to  change  and  improve  the  conceptual  scheme  used  in 
this  analysis,  the  author  used  the  same  conceptual  scheme  in  order 
to  make  this  study  more  comparable  to  the  studies  done  by  Juarez  and 
Wright  on  the  Mexican  American  students.    More  research  is  needed  to 
*  improve  the  five  dimensional  conceptual  scheme,  using  suggestions 
by  Juarez  and  Wright. 
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Policy. 

Findings  from  this  thesis  have  implications  for  policy-making 
and  social  action.    The  findings  pointed  out  that  a  majority  of  the 
dropouts  left  school  because  of  poor  grades  and  to  make  money*  They 
had  little  pressure  from  inside  or  outside  the  schools  to  leave 
school.    Thus I  perhaps  the  schools  need  to  make  changes  in  their 
curriculum  in  order  to  make  the  subjects  of  interest  to  the  students, 

Thijs  study  showed  that  the  dropouts  spoke  more  Spanish  than 
English  in  their  homes ,  and  the  majority  spoke  at  least  as  much 
Spanish  as  English  with  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood  and  at 
work.    Thus,  perhaps  these  dropouts  arc  having  trouble  understanding 
English  and  since  all  the  courses  are  taught  in  English,  this  would 
be  a  definite  drawback  for  the  dropouts  in  trying  to  master  their 
course  work.    Special  classes,  in  addition  to  reguair  English  class- 
es, could  be  held  to  give  extended  training  in  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing  of  the  English  language. 

Almost  all  of  the  dropouts  came  from  poverty-stricken  families. 
Large  families  were  crowded  together  into  small  houses,  the  children 
were  poorly  clothed,  and  little  reading  materials  were  found  in  the 
homes.    Almost  every  respondent  involved  in  the  study  had  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  privacy  in  the  home  and  could  not  have  received 
much  in  the  way  of 'financial  resources  from  his  family  for  school 
considerations. 

None  of  the  dropouts'  fathers  had  graduated  from  high  school, 
and  only  A%  of  the  dropouts'  mothers  were  high  school  graduates, 
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The  dropouts  stated  that  they  received  little  or  no  pressure  from 
their  parents  to  quit  school.    If  anything,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
the  parents  encouraged  their  children  to  return  to  school*    A  majority 
of  the  dropouts  desired  and  expressed  to  return  to  school. 

Many  of  the  dropouts  came  from  families  in  which  the  fathers 
engaged  in  unskilled  work,  usually  farm  labor  or  labor.    Many  of  the 
families  moved  with  the  crops,  many  migrated  as  far  north  as  Michigan 
to  work  in  the  fields.    Many  of  the  Mexican  American  youth  traveled 
with  their  families  to  help  work  in  the  fields.    Thus,  these  youth 
have  had  to  quit  school  in  order  to  follow  the  crops #    Many  of  the 
youth  T       tieir  families  returned  to  the  Valley  sometime  during  the 
year  and  the  youth  tried  to  get  in  some  schooling,  but  it  was  usually 
not  enough  to  keep  up  with  their  in-school  age  peers. 

Perhaps  the  school  could  accomodate  the  students  by  having 
classes  to  fit  the  schedule  fo  the  migrant  workers.    In  some  of  the 
northern  states  where  there  is  a  heavy  inflow  of  migrant  workers,  the 
public  schools  have  worked  out  a  system  whereby  classes  are  held  for 
the  children  from  4  P.M.  to  7  P.Mt,  thus  allowing 'the  children  to  ' 
work  in  the  fields  most  of  the  day.    Only  the  basic  courses  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught,  but  at  least  the  children  are 
encouraged  to  get  a  basic  education  that  would  allow  them  to  grad- 
uate from  high  school.    For  most  jobs  today  require  a  high  school 
diploma  as  an  entrance  ticket.    The  public  schools  in  the  southern 
states  need  to  adjust  their  schooling  system  to  nieet  more  of  the 
needs  of  these  migrant  children,  and  these  special  evening  classes 
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might  be  one  way* 

Over  half  of  the  dropouts  stated  that  they  left  school  to  make 
money*    These  dropouts  came  from  very  poor  families  and  it  is  usually 
up  to  the  older  children  to  help  make  a  living  for  their  families • 
Most  of  the  fathers  were  engaged  in  unskilled  work>  and  it  took  all 
the  people  working  in  the  family  to  get  even  a  minimum  amount  of 
money  into  the  household.    These  dropouts  were  either  leaving  school 
to  find  jobs  in  their  own  hometox^ms^  or  they  were  traveling  with 
their  parents  to  make  money  in  the  fields.    None  of  the  schools  stud- 
ied had  any  type  of  Distributive  Education  program,  in  which  the 
students  go  to  school  half  a  day  and  then  work  half  a  day  for  pay* 
Thus  I  if  more  of  the  Mexican  American  youth  v;ere  given  a  chance  to 
take  the  D.  E.  type  school  programi  they  could  complete  their  high 
school  education >  earn  money  for  the  family,  and  learn  a  skill  at  the 
same  time.    Also,  the  city  merchants  need  to  be  encouraged  to  hire 
these  youth  for  part-time  jobs,  both  during  school  and* during  the 
summer  months. 

Almost  one-fifth  of  the  dropouts  desired  and  expected  addition- 
al training  beyond  high  school.    Also,  about  one-fifth  of  the  Mexican 
American  students  desired  and  expected  additional  training  beyond 
high  school*    Thus  these  Mexican  American  youth  were  strongly  ex- 
pressing  a  need  for  more  technical  schools  that  they  might  attend 
after  high  school*    Many  of  the  technical  schools,  such  as  Texas 
State  Technilogical  Institute  in  Waco,  Amarillo,  S^/eetv/ater,  and 
Harlingen  are  located  in  the  more  urbanized  areas,  thus  making  it 
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more  difficult  for  the  rural  youth  to  gain  access  to  such  facilities* 
If  tnore  of  these  technical  schools  were  located  centrally  among  rural 
regions,  then  the  rural  youth  would  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  post 
high  school  training.    Thus  they  could  improve  their  status  in  so- 
ciety as  well  as  help  make  contributions  to  society* 
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APPENDIX  B 


EXCERPTS  FROM  RESEARCH  INSTRUMENT  USED  IN  THE 
SOUTH  TEXAS  STUDY  OF  MEXICAN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS  AND  THEIR  IN-SCHOOL  AGE  PEERS 


-.2.    Sex  (Circle  one  number):  1    Male  2  Female 

6.    What  is  your  race?    (Circle  one  number): 

1    White     2    Negro      3  Oriental     4    Indian     5  Other 

9.    If  you  were  completely  free  to  choose  any  job,- what  would  you 
desire  most  as  a  lifetime  job?    (In  answering  this  question  give 
an  exact  job.    For  example,  do  not  say  "work  on  the  railroad" 
but  tell  us  x^hat  railroad  job  you  would  like  to  have^)  Write 
your  answer  in  the  box  below. 


ANSWER: 


10,    (A)    Sometimes  we  are  not  always  able  to  do  what  we  want  most. 

Wliat  kind  of  job  do  you  really  expect  to  have  most  of  your 
life?    (Write  your  ansv;er  in  the  box  below.    Please  give 
an  exact  job.) 


ANSWER: 


(B)    How  certain  are  you  that  this  is  the  job  you  will  have 
most  of  your  life?    (Circle  one  number): 

I  am:   1  2  3  4  5  

""Very*"       CertairT  ^  Not  Very     Uncertain  Very 
Certain  Certain  Uncertain 

13,    If  you  could  have  as  much  schooling  as  you  desired,  which  of  the 
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following  would  you  do?    (Circle  only  one  number): 

1.    Quit  school  ri^t  now.    (Never  go  to  school  again  — 

for  dropouts) 
2«    Complete  high  school. 

3.  Complete  a  business,  commercial,  electronics,-  or  some 
other  technical  program  after  finishing  high  school. 

4.  Graduate  from  a  junior  college  (2  years). 

5.  Graduate  from  a  college  or  university. 

6.  Complete  additional  studies  after  graduating  from  a 
college  or  university. 


14.     (A)    What  do  you  really  expect  to  do -about  your  education? 
{Circle  only  one  number): 

1.  Quit  school  ri^t  now.    (Never  go  to  school  again  — 
for  dropouts) 

2.  Complete  high  school, 

3.  Complete  a  business,  commercial,  electronics,  or  some 
other  technical  program  after  finishing  high  school. 

4.  Graduate  from  a  junior  college  (2  years). 

5.  Graduate  from  a  college  or  university. 

6.  Complete  additional  studies  after  graduating  from  a 
college  or  university. 

(B)    How  certain  are  you  that  you  will  really  achieve  the  educa- 
tion you  expect? 


I  am: 


 1  

Very 
Certain 


 2  

'Certain 


Not  Very 
Certain 


Uncertain 


 5  

Very 
Uncertain 


27.    Listed  below  are  a  number  of  things  that  most  young  people  look 
foirward  to.    Rank  them  in  order  of  their  importance  to  you.  For 
the  one  you  think  is  most  important  put  a  number  1  in  front  of 
it;  for  the  next  most  important  one  put  a  number  2;  and  so  on 
until  you  have  a  different  number  (from  1  to  7)  for  each  one. 
Read  over  the  entire  list  before  answering  the  question, 

♦ 

^   To  have  lots  of  free  time  to  do  what  I  want. 

*  To  get  all  the  education  I  want  most. 

  To  earn  as  much  money  as  I  can. 


ERIC 
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To  get  the  job  I  want  most^ 

To  live  in  the  kind  of  place  I  like  best. 

To  have  the  kind  of  house,  car,  fur.  '♦"ire,  and  other 
things  like  this  I  want« 

To  get  married  and  raise  a  family* 


CHECK  YOUR  ANSWERS*    You  should  have  used  each  number  from  1  to 

7  only  one  time  and  you  should  have  a  number 
in  each  blank  space* 

28«    Are  you  of  Spanish  American  ancestry?    (Circle  one  number 
1    Yes  2  No 
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APPENDIX  C 
SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES 


Table  34.    Location  and  Number  of  Respondents  Used  in  South  Texas 
Study 


Location 

Dropout 

In- 

•School 

No, 

% 

No. 

% 

• 

Maverick  County 

26 

35 

204 

34 

Eagle  Pass 

22 

30 

204 

34 

Qucmado 

3 

4 

0 

0 

El  Indio 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Dimmit  County 

13 

18 

73 

12 

Carrizo  Springs 

5 

7 

51 

8 

■  Big  Wel3s 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Asherton 

7 

10 

22 

4 

Zapata  County 

11 

15 

54 

9 

Zapata 

A 

5 

54 

9 

San  Ygnacio 

7  . 

10 

0 

0 

Starr  County 

24 

32 

265 

44 

Rio  Grande  City 

13 

18 

162 

27 

Salineno 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Roma 

3 

4 

73 

12 

San  Isidro 

4 

5 

30 

5 

Delmita 

3 

4 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

74 

100% 

596 

100% 

» 
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Table  35.    Marital  Status  of  Parents  of  Mexican  American  Respondents 


Marital  Status 

Dropout 

In- 

•School 

No. 

X 

No. 

% 

Both  alive,  living 
together 

55 

74 

.494 

83 

Both  alive,  separated 
or  divorced 

9 

12 

34 

6 

One  or  both  parents 
not  living 

10 

14 

66 

11 

No  information 

0 

0 

2 

0 

TOTALS 

74 

100% 

596  . 

100% 

1:^13 
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Table  36.    Identity  of  Major  Money  Earner  in  Mexican  Ameri 
Respondents '  Households 


can 


Identity 

Drop 
No. 

out 

X 

In-School 
No,  X 

Father 

44 

59 

451 

76 

Mother 

6 

8 

47 

8 

Brother  or  sister 

10 

14 

44 

7 

Other 

14 

19 

52 

9 

No  Information 

0 

0 

2 

0 

•  TOTALS 

74 

lOOX 

596 

100% 

Table  37*    Occupation  of  Major  Money  Earner  in  Mexican  American 
Respondents'  Households 


Occupation 

Dropout 

In- 

•School 

No. 

X 

No. 

X 

Professional  &  managerial 
(other  than  farm) 

6 

8 

101 

17 

Farm  or  ranch  ovmer 

5 

7 

33 

6 

Clerical  &  sales 

5 

7 

.  56 

9 

Skilled  blue  collar 

10 

13 

94 

16 

Operatives 

lA 

19 

66 

11 

Unskilled  labor 

2A 

32 

168 

28 

Unemployed,  housewife, 
don't  know 

8 

11 

31 

5 

No  Information 

2 

3 

47 

8 

TOTALS 

7A 

100% 

596 

100% 

Table  38.    Educational  Attainment  of  Parents  of  Mexican  American 
Respondents 


Educational  Level   Dropout   In-School  

Father  Mother        Father  Mother 

No.       X      No.    %        No.      %  No.  Z 


Did  not  go  to  school 

8 

11 

13 

18 

79 

13 

A6 

8 

Less  than  high  school 

A5 

61 

Al 

55 

265 

A5 

325 

55 

High  school  graduate 

0 

0 

3 

A 

50 

9 

61 

10 

Vocational  school 
•  after  high  school 
graduation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

18 

3 

Some  college 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lA 

2 

13 

2 

'College  graduate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

A 

17 

3 

Don't  know 

18 

2A 

lA 

19 

139 

23  . 

102 

17 

No  information 

3 

4 

3 

A 

11 

2 

lA 

2 

4 

TOTALS 

7A 

100% 

?A 

100% 

596 

100% 

596 

lOOj 

121G 
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Table  39.    Age  of  Mexican  Atnerlcan  Dropouts  at  Time  of  Interview 


Age 


Male 


Female 


No. 


No. 


Age  13  or  less 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Age  lA 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Age  IS 

3 

8 

2 

6 

Age  16 

6 

15 

2 

6 

Age  17 

12 

31 

7 

20 

Age  18 

8 

20 

11 

31 

Age  19 

8 

20 

8 

23 

Age  20  or  more 

1 

3 

5 

.  14 

TOTALS 

39 

100% 

35 

100% 

ERIC 
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Table  40.    Age  at  which  Mexican  American  Dropouts  Quit  School 


Age 

Male 

Female 

No. 

X 

No. 

X 

13  years  or  less 

2 

5 

1 

3 

14  years 

7 

18 

6 

17 

15  years 

6 

15 

2 

6 

16  years 

U 

28 

7 

20 

17  years 

10 

26 

12 

34 

18  years 

3 

8 

7 

20 

TOTALS 

39 

100  z 

35 

100  z 

1^:18 


Table  42.    Technical  Training  Programs  Experienced  by  Mexican 
American  Dropouts  Since  Leaving  School 


Type 

Male 

Female 

No. 

Z 

No. 

Z 

None 

28 

72 

26 

74 

With  Job  Corps 

1 

3 

2 

6 

With  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps 

3 

7 

7 

20 

With  other  organizations 
or  bussinesses 

6 

15 

0  . 

0 

No  information 

1 

3 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

39 

100% 

35 

lOOZ 

izzo 


Table  43.    Type  of  Job  Training  Experienced  by  Ifexican  American 
Dropouts  Since  Leaving  School 


Type 

Male 

Female 

No. 

Z 

No. 

% 

No  technical  training 

28 

72 

26 

74 

Laborer 

4 

10 

9 

26 

Skilled  trade,  craft, 
or  work 

5 

13 

0 

0 

Machine  operator 

1 

3 

0 

0 

No  information 

1 

2 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

39 

100% 

35 

100% 

1221 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  PROBLEM 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  curi'iculum  for  the  Biological  Scientific  Helper  program  has 
been  in  effect  since  February,  1964.    During  this  time,  much  money  has 
been  spent,  many  students  have  matriculated,  and  many  teaching  hours 
have  elapsed.    This  report  was  initiat.cd  to  evaluate  these  efforts  in  terms 
of  program/market  responsiveness. 

Student  enrollment  in  the  program  was  scrutinized  to  determine 
if  our  counseling  reinforcement  is  adequate.    Is  there  a  place  for  these 
particular  students  as  they  are  prepared  by  the  progi-am?    What  are  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  industry  at  present  and  in  the  future?  Also, 
the  feasibility  of  continuing  the  program  at  its  present  level  or  planning  for 
jprogram  expansion  or  reduction  has  been  taken  into  conside r^^tion  herein. 

The  core  and  purpose  of  an  occupational,  vocational,  technical 
curriculum  shoxild  be  skill  and  service.    Does  the  student  emerge  from  thc: 
program  in  question  with  a  specific  skill  which  provides  him  the  service  of 
gainful  employment?    In  respect  to  Biological  Scientific.  Helper,  the  stude.it 
is  required  to  spend  two  periods  a  day  for  two  years  acquiring  this  particu- 
lar skill.    Foui  credit  hovrs  is  equivalent  lo  E3  percent  of  the  total 


2 

requirements  n<  ccssary  for  graduation  from  high  school.    The  use  of  nearly 
one-fourth  of  a  student's  time  does  make  tlial  particular  area  of  study  a 
significant  one.    The  use  of  so  much  of  a  stucent^s  time  does  make  the  - 
que^stion  of  wor'.h  (in  terms  of  employment)  a  significant  one. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  Such  use  of  the 
student's  time.    If  the  goal  of  vocational  education  is  acquiring  a  marketable 
skill,  the  realization  of  this  goal  can  only  be  accomplished' through  employ- 
ment in  the  industry. 

It  was  the  assumption  of  the  investigator  that  the  curriculum  in 
question  was  pioducing  a  skilled  product  and  that  this  product  was  encounter- 
ing much  difficulty  gaining  employment.    Such  an  assumption  proved  to  be 
only  partially  correct.    That  graduates  of  this  program  are  encountering 
difficulty  acqoiring  jobs  is  a  reality  which  will  be  documented  later.  One 
factor  related  to  tliis  difficulty  can  be  found  in  the  realization  that  today's 
hospital  laboratory  requires  a  much  more  sophisticated  and  skilled  techni- 
cian than  the  curriculum  in  question  produces. 

f 

Only  two  factors  limited  the  scope  and  perhaps  the  validity  of  this 
report.    Some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  securing  addresses  of  students, 
thus  limiting  the  response  to  the  student  survey.    Also,  no  previous  re- 
search or  investigation  of  a  similar  structure  could  be  found. 


CHAPTER  II 


RE  VIE  WW  X.1TERATURE 


No  PreviousiResearch 


The  Pittsburgh  Schools  ai-e  unique  in  that  this  particular  curricu- 
lum, or  a  similar  one,  exists  in  few  if  any  other  secondj^ry  schools.    It  is 

c 

for  this  reason  that  no  previous  research  could  be  found. 
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CHAPTER  III 
RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES 

Construction  of  Questionnaire 

The  design  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  elicit  objective  yes  or  no 
responses.    The  questions  asked  concerned  the  student's  success  or  failure 
in  gaining  employment  or  further  education  in  the  field  of  medjcal  technology. 
This  survey  was  printed  on  self-addrossed  and  stamped       x  6"  cards.  The 
survey  was  sent  with  a  cover  letter  identifying  the  investigator  and  explain- 
ing  the  purposes  of  the  survey. 

Recipients  of  the  questionnaire  were  those  students  who  had  gradua- 
ted from  the  program  during  the  period  June,  1968,  through  June,  1970. 
The  response  included  the  return  of  48  completed  surveys,  6  letters,  and 
3  telephone  conversations. 

Interviev/s 

Recorded  interviews  v/ere  conducted  with  three  pathologists,  two 
laboratory  section  helds,  two  laboratory^dministrators,  two  guidance 
counselors,  and  a  secondary  school  supervisor.    Questions  asked  in  each 
interview  depended  upon  the  subject  being  interviewed,-    The  focus  in  most 
of  the  interviews  was  the  availability  of  jobs  and  what  are  the  qualifications 
needed  to  perto/m  such  jobs. 

4 


The  inlcrviews  with  school  poi'sonneJ  were  concerned  with  the 
ideas  of  dwincUiag  cnrojlnicnt;  motivation,  ard  interest  of  students  in  the 
curriculum. 

All  interviews,  with  one  exception,  were  recorded  and  arc  avail 
able  for  use  by  anyone  conducting  further  research  into  this  i^roblein. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Completed  Course 
The  course  in  question  covers  a  two-year  period  during  whicl:  the 
students  enrolled  receive  four  credit  hours  toward  graduation.  Thirty-nine 
students  successfully  completed  both  years.    Only  two  responses  indicated 
less  time  was  spent  in  the  course. 

Gained  Employment 

Eijiht  students  indicated  thai  they  had  found  employment  in  the  fiidd 
of  medical  technology  or  a  related  health  field.    The  responses  included  two 
lab  assistants,  one  dental  assistant,  one  corpsman,  one  clerical  worker, 
one  surgical  research  technician,  one  medical  lab  technician,  and  one  CLA. 
These  results  ar<5  not  as  encouraging  as  they  appear.    Two  of  the  above 
positions  were  acquired  only  after  additional  post-graouate  schooling. 

The  yocng  lady  who  indicated  she  wac  working  as  a  clerical  worker 
in  a  private  lab  had  attenued  college  one  and  a  half  years  before  acquiring 
this  position,    ''i  he  CLA  had  attended  Allegheny  Conmiunity  College  before 
being  licensed.    The  success  of  these  two  students  must  be  partly  attributed 
to  their  advanced  schooling. 


Was  ycur  training  in  high  school  adequate  preparation  for  your  job? 
This  question, was  asked  of  each  student.  Th^re  were  ten  positive  responi:es 
to  this  question  and  four  negative. 

Those  indicating  that  their  training  v/as  adequate  included  a: 

Telephone  Installer 
College — Business  Administration 
Dental  Assistant 
.Nursing  Student 

Research  Lab  Technician  Student 
Inhalation  Therapy  Student 
Medical  Lab  Technician  Student 
Corpsman 
CLA  Student 

Surgical  Research  Technician 
Public  Health  Lab  Assistant 

The  negative  responses  provide  two  interesting  and  puzzling  an- 
swers.  They  include  a  stock  clerk  and  a  college  history  major  who  felt  the 
course  did  not  prepare  them  for  their  current  undertakings.    One  graduate 
now  majoring  in  biology  responded  negatively,  and  a  graduate  now  working 
as  a  lab  assistant  responded  no  to  the  question  and  conmiented,  ''Some 

methods  of  doing  some  of  the  lab  work  I  found  very  outmoded. . .  "  when 
♦ 

compared  to  the  routines  found  in  the  modem  hospital. 

Further  Education  , 


Thirty-two  of  the  students  polled  indicated  that  they  were  further- 
ing their  educat:on.    Eight  indicated  they  were  not,  and  eight  people  did  not 
address  themselves  to  the  question  and  it  is  assumed  they  were  not  continu- 
ing their  educatioji  either. 


8 

Field  of  Study  Related  to  a  Hoalth  Career 
Sixteen  graduates  pointed  out  that  th?.y  were  continuing  their  educa- 
tion in  the  field  of  medical  laboratory  technology  or  related  areas.    It  must 
be  indicated  he;*e  that  five  of  these  students  had  also  responded  yes  to  the 
previous  question  of  working  in  a  related  fieW.    It  must  be  assumed  that 
they  are  working  and  attending  school  at  the  same  time.    A  breakdown  of  the 
positive  responses  can  be  foimd  in  Table  II.    The  no  responses  were  all  col- 
lege  students  with  majors  imrelated  to  the  health  field.    They  included  such 
fields  as  Accounting,  Business  Administration,  Political  Science,  Studio 
Art,  Journalism,  and  History. 
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RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  TAICEN  AMONG 
GRADUATES  OF  PRC>GRAM 


Questica 

Fifth  Avenue 

Westinghouse 

Carrick 

Did  you  complete 
the  course? 

Yes 

5 

6 

28 

No 

0 

0. 

2 

Are  you  employed  in 
the  field  of  medical 
technology  or  any 
related  health  field? 

Yes 

0 

1 

7 

No 

4 

4 

21. 

Did  your  training  in 
high  school  ade> 
quately  prepare  you 
for  this  job? 

Yes 

2 

2 

7 

No 

1 

0 

3 

Are  you  currently 
enrolled  in  a  program 
which  leads  to  some 
type  of  degree? 

Yes 

4  • 

4 

24 

No 

1 

1 

6 

Is  your  field  of  study 
related  to  the  medi- 
cal technology  field? 

Yes 

2 

1 

13 

No 

2 

3 

14 

I 


TAB1,E  II 

LIST  OF  RELATED  JOBS  SECURED  BY  GRADUATES 


Laboratory  Assistant 

Dental  Assistant 

Surgical  Research  Technicien 

Clerical  Worker  in  Lab 

Medical  Laboratory  Technician 

Corpman  in  Army 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1- 


TABLE  m 


TYPES  OF  POST-GRADUATE  EDUCATION  PURSUED  IN  A 
FIELD  RELATED  TO  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


College  —  Math  and  Science 
College  —  Biology  (3) 
Nursing  Student  (2) 
College      Medical  Technology 
CLA  Progrann 

Research  Lab  Technician  Connelley 

Inhalation  Therapy 

College  Chemistry 

ICU  Technician  —  Army 

College  —  Pre-Med 

College      Pest  Control 
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Intex*views 

Genei*al  Discus5;ion 

This  aspect  of  the  project  was  the  most  difficult.    Availability  of 
the  proper  subjects  in  the  time  available  provided  many  difficulties.    In  all, 
10  subjects  wertj  interviewed.    Nine  of  these  interviews  were  recorded  and 
analysied.    Thr^e  pathologists,  one  administrative  assistant,  one  hopsital 
coordinator,  two  section  heads,  two  school  counselors,  and  one  school 
administrator  were  interviewed.    The  nature  of  the.  interview  and  the  data 
gathered  was  dependent  upon  the  position  and  background  of  the  subject  being 
interviewed. 
The  Pathologist 

All  three  pathologists  interviewed  agreed  that  the  need  ior  the 
junior  technician  is  dwindling.    Two  pathologists  stated  that  a  person  just 
graduating  wouldn't  be  qualified  to  work  in  a  hospital  lab  except  in  two  .spe- 
cialized  areas.    These  areas  were  Microbiology  and  Histological  Technique. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  one  pathologist  that  the  private  physician's  office  might 
be  an  area  where  students  graduating  from  a  laboratory  course  such  as  the 
one  in  questioii  might  fit  in  quite  adequately  as  a  combination  secretary 
teclinl  jian. 

i 

What  qualities  or  aptitudes  do  you  look  for  in  a  job^ applicant?  The 
response  to  this  included  the  usual  traits  of  appearance,  good  habits,  and 
ability  to  get  alt^ng  with  others.    Applicant  should  have  high  grades  and  a 
background  in  chemistry  or  bioJogy.    It  was  also  stressed  that  this  particu- 
lar type  of  applicant--the  high  school  graduafe- -should  be  very  highly 


i;d 

interested  and  dedicated  tu  this  field.    This  job.  level-  can  become  very- 
frustrating  as  advancement  only  comes  with  inore  education;   than  if  appli- 
cant does  not  have  sincere  interest  and  dedication,  he  will  meet  only  frus- 
tration and  discontent. 

What  are  needs  of  hospital  in  regards  to  needs  of  today  and  in  the 
future?    Automation,  as  would  be  expected,  has  had  an  effect  upon  the  hospi- 
tal lab.    However,  the  effect  is  polar  to  that  of  most  industries.    The  cost 
and  efficiency  of  new  equipment  demands  that  the  lab  remain  in  operation  • 
seven  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day.    This  means  that  more  personnel  must 
be  available  at  all  times  during  the  day.    Even  though  the  equipment  is 
sophisticated,  there  will  still  be  some  need  for  lesser  trained  employees. 
As  one  doctor  stated,  ^'There  is  always  a  need  for  all  categories  because  a 
technologist  is  paid  too  high  to  perform  certain  jobs.  "  Automation  did 
eliminate  the  jobs  of  some  people,  but  the  increase'd  work  hours  covered 
this  loss  of  personnel.    In  the  advent  of  electronics,  the  lab  has  remained 
somewhat  stable.    More  and  more  sophisticated  methods  will  decrease  the 
need  for  Junior  Medical  Technicians  and  create  a  demand  for  electronic 
technicians. 

•All  three  doctors  indicated  that  the  present  job  market  is  very 
tight,  and  people  are  hanging  onto  jobs.    Tais  can  be  attributed  to  two  rea- 
sons.   Recently,  many  labs  created  administrative  positions  of  section 
heads  and  assistant  section  heads.    These  re-juire  a  minimum  of  three  to 
five  years*  experience.    To  qualify  for  these  better-paying  jobs,  people  are 
holding  onto  their  present  jobs.    Also,  the  only  turnover  is  in  the  junior 
level  where  thii  supply  is  greater  than  the  deviand. 
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ERJC 


The  only  conditions  under  which  the  hospital  could  be  used  as  a 
cooperative  experience  were: 

1.  Must  be  a  recognized  (certified)  program. 

2.  Students  must  be  compensated  fcr  time. 

3.  Student  must  become  a  part  of  entire  daily  routine. 

4.  Students  must  be  made  aware  that  they  are  responsible  for 
certain  duties. 

\^  The  general  opinion  of  all  three  doctors  was  that  the  needs  for 

junior  technicians  was  dwindling  except. in  the  departments  of  microbiology 
and  histological  technique. 
Microbiology 

The  section  head  of  this  department  did  agree  that  the  junior  tech- 
nician had  a  definite  place  in  her  lab.    They  could  adequately  make  media, 
innoculate  certain  types  of  cultures,  do  simple  strains,  and  collect  blood 
cultures.    She  did  feel  that  it  took  a  junior  technician  about  a  full  year  to 
become  proficient  in  all  aspects  of  general  bateriology.    She  preferred  that  an 
applicant  have  had  some  science;  and  if  the  student  is  really  good  ^n  basics 
and  fundamentals  of  technique,  they  can  adapt  to  most  situations. 
Chemistry 

The  other  section  head  interviewed  was  a  Ph.D.  *n  Chemistry.  It 
was  her  feeling  that  these  students  could  only  find  employment  in  the  field 
if  they  had  a  planement  period  where  they  could  demonstrate  their  ability. 
Like  the  pathologists,  she  too  agreed  that  such  a  program  would  only  work 
on  a  full-time  basis.    The  qualifications  she  expected  of  an  applicant  for  the 
position  of  j'^^  ior  technician  were  pratic"?  experience,  rcr;:^:!-        /:»-pe ^'vi- 
sion, willingness  to  learn,  and  dependability. 
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Coordinator 

This  subject  felt  that  a  junior  technician  job  applicant  must  be  able 
to  get  along  with  people  because  of  patient  contact  and  that  tb.  applicant 
must  have  a  whole  lot  of  patience^    She  too  agreed  that  manpower  needs  of 
the  hospital  will  remain  stable  in  spite  of  automation  because  lal5%-Tiow  will 
do  more  tests^    She  had  used  cooperative  students  from  high  schools  and 
found  them  helpful  in  many  ways.    These  students  could  do  many  jobs  which  ' 
were  too  expensive  to  assign  to  a  technologist. 
Counselors 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  two  counselors  in  different  schools. 
As  with  the  doctors,  their  opinioris  were  concurrent.    Both  described  it  as 
a  good  course  for  a  founds  tion  in  biology,  pre-medicine,  nursing,  or  most 
all  of  the  health  careers.    One  subject  felt  that  the  name  of  the  course  was 
misleading  because  we  did  not  mean  for  students  to  be  a  technician  upon 
graduation* 

The  co-requisite  of  the  course  requiring  anyone  enrolled  in  the 
course  to  take  Biology  II  and  Chemistry  was  too  much  use  of  a  student's 
time.    This  condition  found  the  student  enrolled  in  sciences  four  periods  a 
day  for  two  years.    The  other  counselor  felt,  "If  you  are  going  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  student's  school  life,  then  there  should  be  a  ready  market 
and  students  should  be  reasonably  sure  of  an  income  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  " 

Both  counselors  agreed  that  enrollment  in  the  course  was  declining. 
One  oourseJor  offered  the  explanation  that  students  were  now  reaching  out 
and  asking  why  they  should  take  a  course,  not  blindly  accepting  the  counselor' 


advice.    The  sajiie  counselor  felt  that  students  wcx'e  aware  of  the  luck  of 
success  of  the  efforts  of  past  graduates  in  finding  jobs,  and  this  might  afford 
some  plausible  -.reason  for  declining  enroUmeit, 
School  Administrator 

The  adrriinistrator  in  question  was  a  past  supervisor  of  all  health 
career  courses  taught  at  the  secondary  level.    It  was  the  opinion  of  this 
adx'ainistrator  vhat  the  goal  of  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level 
was  to  stimulate.    The  student  in  high  school  is  not.  ready  in. terms  of  ma- 
turity to  select  a  vocation  and  become  proficient  in  it.    This  administrator 
talked  about  three  areas  where  wrong  decisions  had  been  made.    First  was 
recruitment.    In  many  instances,  the  students  selected  for  health  programs 
had  no  background  courses,  and  thus,  the  course  in  question  became  a 
dumping  ground.    Secondly,  many  of  the  courses  werje  not  glamorous  enough 
to  satisfy  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  today's  student.    Lastly,  the  selection 
of  teachers  was  wrongs    As  a  specific  example,  the  Practic      mrse  program 
was  cited.    The  requisites  of  the  Board  of  Education,  required  of  a  teacher 
a  Masters  Degree  in  Nursing,    The  ability  of  the  typical  student  in  this 
course  to  comrnunicatc  with  such  a  teacher  was  often  times  impossible, 

/ 


CHAPTER.  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Vociitional  education  is  a  multi-purpose  educational  endeavor.  It's 
goals  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  employment  or  employment  readiness* 
They  may  also  be  defined  in  terms  of  acquiring  a  marketable  skill   or  in 
terms  of  preparing  a  student  for  further  training  in  a  specific  skilled  area. 
Using  these  goals  as  a  basis  for  judgment,  this  study  leads  one  to  conclu** 
sions  which  are  positive  and  negative. 

In  terms  of  direct  employment,  the  program  must  be  considered  a 
failure.    Only  6  stud<|nts  out  of  58  who  replied  were  able  to  find  employment 
immediately  upon  graduation  with  no  further  training.    Two  other  students 
went  on  for  further  schooling  and  then  acquired  jobs.    The  result  is  that 
only  10.  3  percent  of  those  who  replied  were  able  to  find  jobs  upon  gradua** 
tion.    One  must  also  remember  that  28  other  students  went  on  to  school  and 
they  were  thus  removed  from  the  job-market.    These  28  plus  the  8  who  were 
working  leave  u«  with  22  students  who  were  not  serviced  by  this  program  in 
terms  of  employment.   It  is  also  the  feeling  of  the  investigator  that  we  must 
be  cognizant  of  Ihe  remaining  44  questionnaires  which  were  nof  returned. 
Of  these,  9  were  returned  as  address  unknown,  leaving  35  which  must  be 
assumed  to  have  been  received  by  the  students  in  question.    Why  were  iluif 
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not  returned?    Could  it  be  it  is  because  th^v  i  students  did  not  have  jobs  or 
felt  the  program's  merit  did  not  even  warrant  an  answer?    Certainly  this  » 
is  an  interesting  possibility.    One  must  agree  that  a  10*  3  percent  employ- 
ment rate  is  not  good. 

Enrolln:eut  in  all  three  programs  in  the  city  schools  has  gotten  pre- 
gressively  smaller.    This  can  possibly  be  related  to  the  failure  of  previous 
graduates  in  their  attempts  to  secure  employment*    Certainly  a  student  in 
high  school  who  is  seeking  a  vocation  which  will  get  him  a  job  is  going  to 
be  discouraged  by  this  lack  of  success  on  the  part  of  his  peers. 

The  period  oi  time  spent  in  the  course  is  too  long.   To  use  one-fourth 
of  a  student's  school  day  for  two  year's  in  training  for  a  job  market  which  is 
diminisliing  and  in  which  previous  graduates  have  had  little  achievement  in 
terms  of  employment  is-^certainly  not  being  of  service  to  the  student. 

The  interviews  with  the  professionals  in  the  medical  field  mast  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  at  this  point.    The  job  category  of  Junior  Tech- 
nicianr-*graduates  of  the  program  under  investigation  fall  into  this  category 
--has  little  or  no  growth  potential.   Automation  has  not  as  yet  eliminated 
this  position^  but  the  market  for  these  jobs  definitely  will  not  grow.   If  any^ 
thing,  the  6';^>phistication  of  the  job  applicant  will  become  more  demanding 
af;  the  machines  and  techniques  in  this  field  are  rapidly  becoming  more 
sophisticated  and  complex. 

The  position  of  Junior  Technician  is  relatively  stagnant  in  terms  o^ 
advancement.    Promotion  to  Senior  Technician  only  comes  as  a  result  of 
further  schooling.   Even  laterpi  mrvomcnt  is  hindered  by  the  fact  that  Junior 
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Technicians  ar<;  only  needed  in  the  areas  ro  Microbiology  and  histological 
technique*    Certainly  such  circumstances  ar^  not  very  appealing  to  the 
adolescent  seeking  a  vocation  as  a  result  of  taking  Biological  Science  Helper 
in  high  sch:  '4. 

It  can  also  be  conduced  from  the  data  gathered  during  the  intervie^;^s 
that  the  industry  is  aware  of  the  youthfulncss  of  the  high  school  graduate 
and  a  reluctance  to  hire  students  immediately  upon  graduation  was  expressed 
in  some  interviews*  *  « 

Recommendations 

The  investigator  would  like  to  recommend  two  courses  of  action* 
The  present  progratm  must  definitely  be  restructured  to  cover  a  time  period 
of  one  year  with  the  curriculum  stressing  the  areas  of  Microbiology  and 
Histological  Technique*   The  only  prerequisite  demandeil  of  the  student 
should  be  completion  of  a  course  in  General  Biology*   The  main  objective 
of  the  curriculum  must  be  the  stimulation  of  the  interest  of  the  student  toward 
a  career  in  the  medical  technology  field*   The  student^s  time  in  high  school 
is  much  too  valuable  to  be  spent  centered  on  a  goal  which*  in  most  instances, 
has  been  found  to  be  unrealistic* 

It  is  also  the  recommendation  of  this  investigator  that  the  idea  of 
instituting  a  one-*year  survey  course  of  all  health  careers  be  pursued*  The 
curriculum  would  include  modules  on  Medicine*  Nursing,  Radiation  Tech- 
nology. Lab  Technology.  Pharmacy.  Physical  Therapy.  Surgical  Technology. 
Inhalation  Therapy,  and  the  Dental  professions*   If  such  a  course  were  ir«- 
stituted*  t!*jn  the  goal  of  Sk  x  •l^w  It  vIic  vibrational  stude/it  could  be  achieved* 


With  the  freedom  lo  enx*oll  in  only  that  module  of  the  curriculum  in  which 
there  was  curiosity  or  interest,  the  student  could  satisfy  that  curiosity  and 
be  stimulated  to  seek  achievement  of  .that  goal  in  some  fox*m  of  further 
education.    The  data  gathered  in  this  report  document  our  objective  of  stim 
ulation.    At  the  secondary  level,  it  is  irnpossible  for  reasons  stated  earlic  r 
to  produce  a  product  acceptable  by  the  industry.    Our  only  realistic  goal 
then  becomes  stimulation  of  the  student's  curiosity. 
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PITTSBURGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

LOUIS  X  Ki6HKUMA&»  Cu^eh  rcFCKDSHr 


DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIOHAI^  VOCATIONAL 

AND  Technical  Education 


rirrSDURGH.  PStlKZYU/A,Hh\  16218 


JERRY  C«  OLSON 


July  7,  1971 


I  am  a  teacher  at  Fifth  Avenue  High  School  and  I  need  your  help. 
From  school  records,  vie  have  found  that  you  took  a  Research  Laboratory 
Assistant  course  in  high  school    I  would  like  your  assistance  in  deter- 
mining if  this  course  is  a  valuable  asset  to  our  curriculum. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  self -addressed  stamped  card.   Would  you 
please  answer  the  questions  and  return  it  to  me  by  July  15.  Hopefully 
you  may  have  other  comments  to  make,  and  these  are  more  than  welcome. 
Feel  free  to  contact  me  by  mail  or  by  telephone  (243-8524). 

I  want  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation. 


Gratefully  yours. 


Robert  D.  Easley 
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Nine  pilot  programs  enrolled  375  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students 
In  1971-72.   Tm  schools  (Mfddleton  and  Green  Bay  East)  enrolled 
63  percent  the  students. 

The  average  enrollment  has  Increased  from  22  students  per  program 
In  1968-69  to  the  current  kZ  students. 

Nearly  all  programs  continue  to  gain  Increased  enrollment  their 
second  and  third  year  of  operation. 

TWo  out  of  three  junior-seniors  are  seniors. 

Girls  continue  to  be  attracted  to  the  program.  Their  enrollment 
has  Increased  from  four  percent  In  the  first  year  to  17  percent  for 
the  current  year. 

Non-farm  students  comprlise  two-thirds  of  the  students  enrolled  In 
pilot  programs.  This  figure  Is  down  si  fghtly  from  last  year  when 
they  made  up  72  percent  of  the  total  enrol lees. 

The  majority  of  the  students  have  only  recently  become  Interested 
In  vocational  agriculture.   Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  are  taking  vocational  agriculture  for  the  first  time. 
This  Is  the  first  year  that  the  majority  of  the  enrollees  are  new  to 
agriculture  courses.  Ag^iln,  this  Is  the  Influence  of  the  unusually 
large  enrollment  In  the  ft^  program  at  MIddleton. 


Farm  students  make  hl^r  school  grades  In  the  pilot  program  courses 
than  do  non-farm  students* 


The  typical  student  reports  average  grades  In  academic  courses  and 
average  grades  In  vocational  agriculture.  The  above  average  student 
In  vocational  agriculture  Is  nbre  likely  to  be  average  than  above 
average  In  academic  courses* 

There  has  been  a  steady  decl  Ine  In  the  percent  of  students  reporting 
prior  occupational  ei^erlence  In  agriculture  over  the  four  year 
period. 

A  higher  percent  of  students  with  extensive  e}(perlence  In  agriculture 
are  farm  residents.  This  Is  a  sharp  shift  from  last  year  when  non- 
farm  students  reported  a  higher  percent  but  about  the  same  as  the 
first  two  years  of  the  pilot  programs. 

Students  reported  less  extra  currlcular  activity  than  In  past  years. 
One  student  In  four  participated  In  both  school  and  cbmnunlty 
organizations  compared  to  one  In  three  last  year.   Students  confining 
their  participation  to  school  organizations  comprised  43  percent  of 
the  total. 
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]|«  Farm  youth  participate  In  extra-oirrfcular  activities  more  Intensively 
than  do  ,non»farm  students* 

12*  Sevehty»flve  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  In  the  pilot. programs 
for  exploratory  reasons*  This  Is  an  Inci^ase  over  previous  years 
when  about  60  percent  enrolled  for  these  reasons* 

13*  IWlce  as  many  students  with  prior  e)q>erlence  In  agrtculture  enrolled 
for  definite  career  reasons  as  did  students  with  no  prior  e^qper.lenc*. 
There  has  been  a  steady  decline*  however,  li)  the  mMber  of  students 
with  prior  agriculture  experience  enrolling  tn  the  pilot  programs  for 
career  preparation  rather  than,  career  exploration* 

14*  Farm  students  have  a  slightly  higher  percent  enrolling  for  career 
preparation  than  do  non-farm  students* 

15*  Once  enrolled,  79  percent  of  the  students  express  e}q>1or^t<>ry  ineasons 
as  their  personal  ,obJ«ctl^^^  pjlbtpro^riw*  Thlf  l«  a  higher 

percent  than  W«i  reported  In, .wy  of  thNf  Yff r*V.  Tfho  •  - 

percentage  of  farm  stiidiiits  dwos ing' the  pilot  piidi^^  ei^pl oratory 

reasons  has  Increased  steadily  over  the  four  year  period*  The  number 
of  non-farm  students  enrolling  for  definite  career  objectives  has 
dropped  sharply  after  a  steady  Increase  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  program* 

16*  The  majority  of  both  students  with  occupational  (W^perlenee  end  those 
without  occupational  ej^erlence  entered  t^e  pilot  program  for 
emloratory  objectives*  The  students  wfth  prior  occupational 
experience  were  more  likely  to  enroll  ft>r  definite  reasons  tfuw  those 
with  no  prior  experience* 

17*  Students  at  the  age  and  grade  level  studied  were  aware  of  the  need 
to  decide  on  an  occupation*  Their  desjjre  to  enroll  In  the  pilot 
progrMi  to  explore  an  occupational  a?ea  wis  tiie. result  of  that 
awareness,  and  thus  the  pilot  programs  are  serving  studMit  needs* 

18*  A  smaller  ntt*er.of  students  have  indicated  e  prefer«ice  for  agricultural 
Jobs  than  In  past  programs*   (only  37  peroant  In  1971-72  ewnpared 
to  about  50  percent  In  past  yeers*) 

19.  Msldence  had  a  noticeable  effect  on  career  plans*  Farm  students  tend 
to  select  production  egrtculture  or  non^igrl culture  Jobs.  Non-farm 
students  prefor  non-egrtcultural  Job«,  conservation,  agriculture 
resources,  and  forestry. 

20.  One  or  more  years  of  agriculture  study  seem  to  Influence  students  to 
choose  egrlcultur»  ceiieers.  Hoiro  than  one  ]^r  of  agriculture  study 
does  not  greatly  Increase  the  likelihood  that  a  student  will  «*«>*«,^ 

.  an  .agricultural  career.:  This  Is  Inconsistent  with  past  progr«tt  which 
showed  that  as  the  number  of  years  In  egrlculture  Increased,  the 
tendency  for  a  student  to  plan  a  career  In  agriculture  also  Increesed. 
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21*  Mwn  asked  to  consider  a  list  of  three  occupations  that  they  would 
consider  entering,  only  19  percent  of  the  students  Identified  a 
consistent  set.  Consistency  t«as  defined  In  terns  of  Jobs  requiring 
the  same  general  educational  level*  the  same  type  of  work,  or  the  sama 
pay  level* 

22*   Student  career  aspirations  Mere. higher  than  their  eiqpectatlons* 

Ihlrty-six  percent  of  this  students  aspired  to  a  career  In  agriculture 
and  31  percent  ej^pect  to  attain  the  same  level  of  socio-economic  Job 
that  they  asplrtt  to.  The  aspiration  and  ejspoctatlon  tevel  of  farm 
students  Is  closer  than  Is  the  non-farm  group. 

23.  Fbrtyflve  percent  of  the  students  In  the  pilot  programs  had  limited 
their  plans  to  a  releted  cluster  of  occupations.  - 

24.  Over  the  four  year  period- there  has  been  a  general  decline  In  the 

vocational  maturity  score^'of- fttidents  attracted  to  the  pllpt.,prograns. 
Farm  ittidehts  shoMad'hlg^r^vdeltl^^  than  did  their 

non^farm  couh^  to  these 

s^tal  J&hloi^senlbr  year  ocwiHiis  i^relent  a  wide  spectrum  of  the 
phases  and  stages  of  the  vocational  developmental  process. 


STUDEKT  CHMtACmiSTICS 


In  tijit  MCtlon  such  student  characteristics  as  grada,  sax*  rasldanoa* 
prior  axparlanoa  In  vocational  agrlcultura*  scholastic  parfonsanoa  and 
occupational  ai^rlanca  ara  discussad*  Thasa  charactarlstlcs  comprlsa 
a  proflla  of  tha  pilot  progrias anrallaa*  iSlnca  this  Is  tha  fourth  yaar 
tha  pilot  prbgraMS  hava  baan  In  operation  It  Is  noM .possible  to  sea  some 
Interesting  trends  that  have  developed  since  the.progran  begen  In  l968-e9« 


'    Table  1  shoMS  that  thero  mm  375  eleventh  and  tMslfth  grade  students 
enrol  l«i  Jn  nthe  pilot  programs  In  I97l?72.^  -  Four  sehoolst-BleoMr, 
firisn  1^  EMt,  indipindenoei  aod^^^^  third  ifear 

of  operation.  One  school  iMitlgo*  %iai  In  ItssiwboNMf!!**^^  «>«:«tlon 
and  fdiir  saiwIs-aFf^iiM  In,  Sev«w»ri  Wiiip«ini  end  Mlddloton  ware  In  their 
fim  year  of  bpiiiratloh  %«lth  a  pilot  progra** 

Sixty-three  percent  of  the  students  Involved  In  this  current  report 
Mere  enrolled  In  tMO  schools— NIddleton  and  Green  Bay  East*  These  data 
Mere  cai«fu11y  analyzed  and  size  of  school  continues  not  to  Influence 
the  trends  reported  In  this  study.  Other  variables  such  as  residence  and 
occupational  experience  explains  the  differences  anong  students. 

for  the  currwit  progran  69  percent  of  the  students  were  seniors  end 
31  percent  Juniors  as  Indicated  In  Table  1.  The  trend  fdr  the  fOur  years 
Mas  fbr  the  seniors  to  iseks  up  fbr  the  two-thirds  of  the  Junior-senior 
total.  Student  enrol Insnt  In  the  second  and  third  yMr  pregrsM  has 
Increased  steadily  In  nost  cases. 

Table  2  Indloates  the  total  enrol  laent  fbr  the  currant  progra*  was 
10  froia  past  years  even  though  the  number  of  schools  Involved  wssthree 
less  than  In  the  previous  two  years.  The  average  enrol Inant  as  the 
progrMS  began  In  1968  was  22.  This  had  Increased  tlowly  In  the  Inter- 
vwilng  yeers  but  Increased  sharply  In  1971-72  fro*  26  to  kl.  This  last 
Increase  Is  due  largely  to  the  high  enrol Inent  attracted  by  the  first 
year  progrw  at  MIddleton. 


its 

Table  3  ravMis  that  there  has  been  a  steady  Increase  In  foMle 
enrollees  over  the  four  year  period  since  the  pilot  prograM  began. 
Sixtrflve  girls  ware  osnters  In  the  pilot  prograa  this  year  asking  up 
17  percent  of  the  toUl  enrollasnt.  Olrls  coaprlsed  only  fbur  percent 
of  the  enrol  iMsnt  during  tha  first  year  of  the  progran. 


1»IU2t  SUMMRV  OP  MUT  niOCMM  EMOUICHT  lY  YEAR  AND  MADE 


196a-€9 

1970-71 
!97l-72 


lb*  of  sciiobir 


9 

12 
12 
9 


IIA  12th  Tttfl 


*  2^  tMith  gr«d«rs  Miirt  tnclucM  In  this  total 


Avtragt 


67 

107 

198* 

22.0 

.87 

182 

2^ 

22.<> 

114 

198 

312 

26.8 

lis 

■  260 

375 

4U7 

imjt  St  ftMENiMi.or  hior  mooAM  wuriciPiAiifs  Aobi^iiitt  to  sot 

ANOVEAR 


:     Parttetpatton  In  pilot  pngnm  »»yn?^'«2 

•s  tndtctod  In  T«bl«  4.  Tho  pMik  onroll-wt  of  •"^'•f* 
1970-71  wh«»  tholr.pnroll«»nt  roachod  72  porojot.  7hu«i  noirfaw 
ftudMtt  iwvt  t«ndiNd  to  bo  tM>  In  throo  mrolloos. 


Tho  Mjorlty  of  tho  stuitnts  enrolled  In  tho  prosiint  progrM 
(67  porc«»t)  oro  not  fMlllor  with  vocational  osriculturo  according 
to  data  shown  In  Tablo  5* 


  .  f 
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TABLE  4:    PILOT  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS  ACCORDING  TO  RESIDENCE 

197M972  igTO-mi  iqfia.M7Q  1Q68-iqM 

Residence  Number  Percent   Ntyab^r  Percent   Nurober  percent  Nuwber  Percent 


Farm 

^  120 

32 

86 

28 

82 

31 

67 

34 

Non-Farm 

-M 

224 

JIZ 

JSL 

121 

66 

Total $ 

372* 

100 

312 

100 

269 

100 

198 

100 

*  Three  students  did  not  report  their  residence 


Tahie  5:   Prior  Experience  In  Vocational  Agriculture  By  Residence 
r  -  Residence 


Y^ars  of  Vocational  Farm  iton^Farre" 

Agriculture  CoiaDleted     Number  Percent     Wumber  Percent    Total  Percent 
No  Agriculture 
One  Year 
IWo  Years 

Three  Years  or  More 
Totals 

*  Three  students  did  not  report  residence  and  8  students  gave  no  response 


39 

197 

81 

244 

67 

8 

7 

24 

10 

32 

9 

27 

22 

12 

5 

39 

11 

J& 

11 

■„  4 

J£L 

Jl 

120 

100 

244 

100 

364* 

100 

Of  the  non-farm  students  enrolled  In  the  present  program  197  or 
81  percent  of  the  non-farm  total  are  taking  vocational  agriculture  for 
the  first  tlme«   Seventy-six  percent  of  the  pilot  progr«a  students  have 
had  one  or  less  years  of  e^qperlence  taking  vocational  agriculture  courses* 
This  Indicates  that  a  significant  nuntber  of  students  have  only  recently 
become  Interested  In  the  vocational  agriculture  program. 

A1  though  data  from  past  programs  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
participants  had  some  vocational  agriculture  eiiperlence  this  percentage 
has  been  declining  steadily  since  the  programs  began  In  1968  (See 
Table  6). 


TABLf  jSt   PRm  EXPERIENCE  IN  VOCATIOIML  AGRICULTURE  BY  YEAR 


Years  of 
Vocational 

Agriculture     1971-1972  1970-1971  1969-1970  1968-1969 

Complated     Muhbep  Ptereant  Wumhcr  Pareent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

No 


Agriculture 

2M» 

67 

133 

43 

36 

41 

One  Year 

•  32;- 

9 

il 

13 

24 

IWo  Years 

39 

It 

76 

Ik 

'  kl 

1$ 

Three  or 
ftore  .Yiearsi.  . 

Ji2 

Totals 

36li 

100 

100 

-269 

100 

i»l 

Scholastic  Perfonnance  In  tecatfonal  Agriculture 

The  majority  of  both  groups  of  enroll ees,  farm  and  non-f^rm.  rieport 
average  grades  In  vocational  agriculture  courses.  The  data  In  Table  7 
shows  a  higher  percent  of  farm  students  reporting  above  average  grades  In 
vocational  agriculture  than  did  non-farin  students.  HoMever,  the  difference 
Is  smaller  than  last  year  when  60  percent  of  farm  students  and  41  percent 
of  non-farm  students  reported  above  average  gfades.  The  four  year  trend 
consistently         •  larger  percent  of  farm  students  earning  above  average 
grades  In  vocational  agriculture  than  did  non^-farm  students.  These  data 
suggest  that  residence  tfoes  fiiave  an  effect  pn  performance  In  vocational 
agriculture;'  ' 


Schplastlc  ferfbrmance.  ln  Prior  Academic  Courses 

On  the  Wis  of  academic  grades  reported  by  the.  students  (Table  8) 
the  menders  of  the  pilot  programs  are  largely  students ^f  average  . 
scholastic  ability  (73  percent).   The  percent  of  Indlvlduafs  reporting 
average  grades  In  academic  work  has  tended  to  Increase  very  slightly 
thrw^hout  the  fbur  years  of  the  pilot  program.  The  student  getting- 
abpve  averagip  grades  In  vocational  agriculture  has  a  33  percent  ilkel  I- : 
hood  of  maintaining  above  average  grades  In  academic  courses,  (This 
coRPares  with  a  50  percint  Ufcel  thOojd  last  year),  However,  students 
wKth  above  average  grades  In  academic  coiirses  haye  nearly  a  100  percent 
chance  of  getting  above  average  grades  In  vocational  agriculture  < 


Oeeuaetlonal  E»erlence 

The  backgroung  that  the  pilot  program  students  had  In  terms  of 
occupational  ei^ertence  Is  shown  In  Table  9*  Determination  of  extensive 


TABLE  7:    RELATIONSHIP  OF  RESIDENCE  TO  SCHOLASTIC  PERFORMANCE  IN  PREVIOUS 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


Residence 

Scholastic  Performance  Farm  Non-Farm         .Group  Totals 

In  Vbcat tonal  Agriculture     Nwiber  Percent   Number  Percent   Nunfcer  Percent 


Above  Average  Grade 

33 

33 

38 

66 

k\ 

Average  Grades 

40 

53 

kl 

55 

87 

5^ 

Below  Average  Grades 

2 

-i 

6 

8 

Sub  Totals 

75 

100 

86 

100 

161 

100 

Not  Reported 

13 

13 

No  Previous  Vo»Ag 

J& 

152 

198 

Total 

120 

252 

372 

Higher,: percentage  of  farm  residents  reported  above  one  grade  fn  agriculture 
kk  percent  than  did  non-farm  residents  38  percent 

Majority  of  both  farm  and  non-farm  reported  average  grades 


TABLE  8:    PAST  GENERAL  SCHOUSTIC  PERFORMANCE  OF  PILOT  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 

BY  GRADES  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

 ;  General  Scholastic  Performance 

Percent  when  tn-iTi              Total  Percent 
Scholastic  Performance           Above                      Below  1971-1972* 
In  Vocational  Agriculture      Average      Averam      Averaoe  ife352  

No  Prior  Vocational 
Agriculture 

Above  Average 

Average 

Below  Average 

Total  Percent 

*Not  equal  to  100  due  to 


1i*  38  3  55 

6  12  0  18 

1  22  1  2k 

^  J.  J.  -1 

21  73  5  99 
rounding  errors 


TABLE  9:   PERCENT  OF  STUDEtTTS  POSSESSING  OCCUPATtONAL  EXPERIENCE,  BY  YEAR 


1^71-1^72        1970»1971    1969-1970  1968-1969 
Occupational  Experience     Number  Percent     Percent      Percent  Percent 


wvLcnaiw  in  Mgriwuiburc 

op 

17  C 

te 
1? 

doms  Mgri culture 

Ac 

1  o 

Sub^Total.  Students  Having 
Prior  Experience  In  Ag« 

130 

35 

^5 

64 

Hon»Ag«  Occupational 
Experience 

17. 

21 

Occupational  Experience 
For  This  Course  First 
They  Are  To  Have 

JO 

-iil 

JO. 

Sub-Total  Students  Without 
Prior  Ag«  Experience 

\2k 

33 

58 

55 

36 

Not  Reported 

JIL 

Totals 

375 

100 

100 

.  100 

100 

experience  was  largely  a  value  Jud9ment  to  Identify  well  developed 
occupational  experience  programs.  An  example  of  a  well  developed  occupational 
experience  program  Includes  ownership  of  crop  or  livestock  programs  that 
have  been  developed  past  the  Initial  stages  and  sliows  potential  as  an 
enterprise.   Occupational  experience  requiring  an  average  of  20  hours 
or  more  per  week  was  also  considered  extensive. 

There  has  been  a  steady  decline  In  the  percent  of  students  reporting 
prior  occupational  experience  In  agriculture  over  the  four  year  period. 
Table  9  shows  that  only  34  percent  of  the  students  reported  prior 
occupational  experience  In  agriculture  In  the  current  programs  compared  to 
ii0  percent  In  1970-1971.  ^5  percent  In  1969-1970  and  64  percent  In  1968- 
1969.  The  steady  Increase  In  non-agricultural  experience  which  took 
place  In  the  past  three  years  has  now  dropped  sharply  to  9  percent  of  the 
total  compared  to  22  percent  last  year.    For  the  most  part,  these  data 
reveal  that  those  students  enrolling  for  the  fourth  year  of  the  pilot 
programs  report  less  occupational  and  agricultural  experience  than  did 
students  enrolled  In  earlier  programs.    It  must  be  noted  that  figures  for 
the  current  program  may  not  be  entirely  accurate  due  to  the  large  number 
of  students  not  reporting  (32  percent). 

Table  10  shows  the  Influence  of  residency  on  occupational  experience. 
Of  those  students  with  extensive  experience  In  agriculture  83  percent 
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TABLE  10:    INFLUENCE  OF  RESIDENCE  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  PRIOR  TO 
ENROLLING  IN  THE  PILOT  COURSE 


Occupational  Experience  l^esldence" 


Prior  to  Participating 
In  Pilot  Course  ^ 

Farm 

Non-Farm 

Totals 

JiUDICfiL 

Number  Percent 

Extensive 

1971-72 

5* 

It 

65 

too 

Experience  In  1970»71 

61 

?i 

74 

100 

Agriculture 

1969-70 

% 

85 

8 

15 

52 

100 

1968-69 

25 

83 

5 

17  ■ 

30 

100 

Some 

1971-72 

3h 

53 

30 

47 

64 

ioo 

Experience  In  1970-71 

18 

36 

32 

64 

50 

100 

Agriculture 

1969-70 

22 

32 

hi 

68 

69 

100 

1968-69 

3k 

35 

63 

65 

97 

100 

Some  Non- 

1971-72 

1 

3 

32 

97 

33 

100 

Agriculture 

1970^71 

2 

3 

65 

97 

67 

100 

Work 

1969-70 

1 

2 

55 

98 

56 

100 

Experience 

1968-69 

0 

0 

9 

100 

9 

100 

No  Previous 

1971-72 

31 

15 

179 

85 

210 

100 

Occupational 

1970-71 

17 

14 

104 

86 

121 

100 

Experience 

1969-70 

15 

16 

77 

84 

92 

100 

196&-69 

8 

13 

54 

87  ■ 

62 

100 

Mere  farm  residents  and  17  percent  VM^r*  non- farm  residents.  These 
percentages  have  shifted  sharply  from  last  year  when  69  percent  Were  farm 
residents  and  31  percent  wer«  non-farm  resldents>-howeyer«  they  are  about 
the  same  as  the  first  two  years  of  the  pilot  program.   The  percentage  of 
farm. and  non-farm  students  In  the  other  categories  has  remained  fairly 
constant  throughout  the  four  years  except  In  tlMs^c'ucirent  yiMr  vhtn  farm 
students  made  up  over  half  the  students  with  some  experience  In  agriculture 
cooparecl  with  only  about  one- third  In  past  years « 

Extra  Currlcular  Activities 

Student  distribution  among  seven  levels  of  extra  currlcular  Involve- 
ment Is  displayed  In  Table  II,  "nwise  Uvels  of  a»ia:.r«  currlcular  Involve- 
ment were  classified  as  follows: 

1,  Intensive— TW)  or  more  activities  In  school  ^  one  or  more  out  (or 
reverse)  plus  officer. 

2,  Active— TVo  or  more  activities  In  sdiool  and  Okie  or  more  out  (or 
reverse)* 


TABLE  It:  PARTICIPATtON  IN  EXTKA  CUMtCUlM ACTIVITIES  REPORTED  tY  PILOT 
PROGRAM  PARTICtPAMTS,  SY  RESIDENCE  AND  YEAR 


Extra  Ra«ld«ne» 

Currlcular       Pttremt    Ptretnt  Year  Total  Prctnt 

Actlvltlea  Farm      ila«i»ftffii»  |^7l«»72»   l^70-7l    I^M»70  106^^55 


Intwislvtt 

18 

10 

12 

15 

18 

14 

Act\y% 

\k 

II 

12 

16 

12 

20 

Intensive  th 
School 

6 

s 

S 

6 

6 

8 

A  Little  Active 
In  School 

39. 

43 

46 

37 

Extensive  Out 
of  School 

1 

3 

1 

1 

X 

K 

A  Little  Active 
Out  of  School 

9 

8 

8 

7 

S 

X 

No  Activity 
Reported 

Jl 

J2 

M 

Ji 

Total 
Percent 

100 

101 

99 

100 

100 

92 

«Not  equal  to  100  due  to  rounding  error 

3.   Intensive  In  Scl^lylWo  or  more  activities  In  school  plus  officer* 

A  Ltttia  Active  In  School— One  or  two  organizations  or  actlvltlM 
In  school. 

5.  Extant  I  ve  Out  of  School— TWo  or  more  organizations  or  activities* 
plus  officer. 

6.  A  Ltttlm  Activity:  Out  of  School— One  or  two  organizations  or  activities 
out  of  school. 

7.  *^  Aiitli/Itv  tooorted. 

in  general  the  students  enrolled  In  the  current  pilot  prograin  reported 
less  activity  than  pmtiinn*  Even  so  most  students  were  fairly  active 
In  extra  currlcular  activities.  One-fburth  of  the  total  enrollfMnt 
wera  Involved  In  both  school  and  out  of  school  activities  cooparad  tb 
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•bout  om-thtrd  last  ytar.  Th*  number  of  students  Involved  In  one  or 
tMo  organizations  In  school  has  remained  nearly  constant  over  the  fbur 
yelr  period  (43^^ro#ht  for  tlie  current  year).  As  in  the  pi^t,  .1  larger 
percentage  of  farm  students  reported  Intensive  and  active  participation 
(32  percent)  tfiih  dfd  n6f>>f arm  students  (21  percent).   Farm  students 
««j|^s  gemlrilly  mc^  nor^farm  studihts.  Thirteen  percent  of 

this  group  reported  no  activity  comparod  "tb'2d  percent  of  the  hbn^ferm 
students  reporting  no  activity.  The  totel  number  of  students  reporting 
no  extre  currlculer  ectlvlty  Is  hloher  for  the  current  yeer  (17  percent 
compered  with  12  percent  lest  year). 


REASONS  FOR  PAimCIPATiNG 

This  section  provides  Information  concerning  two  questions*.  These 
ere:  (I)  Miet  mm  the  most  Influentlel  reason  In  the  ^students  decision 
.  to  enroll  In  the^Fllot  Programs?   (2)  .What  object tvM  do  t^.stud^mts 
establish  for  these  courses  and  what  type  of  Kelp  d6  they  oMpect^ 

The  questionnaire  Included  three  objectives  on  flwe^  altsrnatlve 
type  questions  tdilch  became  the  source  of  date  fdr  this  section. 
Responses  to  these  three  questions  very  cons  latently  .pointed  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  mejorlty  of  students  have  not  entered  e  reef  Istic 
stege  of  oceupatlonet  choice  end  as  such  are  prlmerlly  Interested  .In 
e}(plorlng  occupetlons  and  the  world  of  t«ork. 


Factors  In  the  Students  Dectston  to  Enroll 

'  .'^ 

Each: student .Mel^askad  to  make  one  selection  from  the  list  In  Table 
12  as  his  primery  reason  fbr  enrolling  In  the  pilot  program.  The  mpooMs  . 
Indicate  that  the  students  enrolled  on  an  elecSlvm  basts  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  elmost  ell  students  enrolled  as  a  rosutt  of. their  own 
choice.  During  the  current  yeer  75*7  percent, of  the  students  enrolled 
fbr  expioretory  purposes*  This  Is  eh  tnereaSm  over  pest  years*  Students 
enrolling  for  ej^loratory  purposes  was  61*5  pmreent  .last  yosr* 

As  In  the  pest,  selection  number  three  Is  ettr«etl.ve  to  studenU 
having  definite  or  career  prsparatton  objectives*  ttowever  the  nuiter  of 
students  choosing  this  reeson  Is  down  from  pist  ymers*  IWentyfour 
percent  chose  this  reason  during  the  current,  year  compered  with  JB  percent 
the  preceding  two  yeers*  the  6-4  retio  of  students  enrolling  for' 
eaploretory/deflnlte  reesons  hes  now.moved  to,  e  >»l  ratio*  This  Infomatlon 
reveals  a  sharp  decreese  In  pilot  program  stiidents  who  have  definite 
eereer  plans* 


^"'"^  **»  Previous  Ooeupationa!  EMPiarlence 

It  will  be  recalled  that  studente  ware  assigniid  to  the  following 
categories  to  ei^laln  prior  occupational  e)q>erlence;   (I)  extensive 
experience  In  egrlculturo*  (2)  some  occupational  oxperlenoe  In  egrlculturo* 


TABLE  12:   REASONS  FOR  ENROUING  IN  THE  PILOT  PR06RAH 


RMsons  For 

Enrolling  In  Student  R—nom* 

SSSSa  I97I-72    i970^7!    1969-70  t^7i-7^ 

K  Wis  assigned  to 

tho  oourst  k  I  0  1 .1        0.3  0,0 

2.  Therie  Msrsn't  any 
other  courses  I 

t«Mited  to  teltt         23         10         16  6,0      .  3»2  6.0 

3.  It  fits  lnt»iiy 
cireer  pisni  f6r 

tlie  futurs  91        120        lOS         24.3       38,5  39.0 

k,  Hy  friends  are  .  ^ 

taking  It      .  5  6  I  1.3        1.9  0^ 

5*  I  was  advised  by 
the  guidance 
counselor  to  taM 

It  19  6         16  5  J        1.9  6.0 

6.  I  was  urged  by 
the  Instructor  of 
the  course  to  teks 

It  9  3  6  2.«        1.0  2.0 


7.  I  really  don't 
icnow  why  I  *ffl 

talcing  It  10         14  4         -2i7       „4^  1.5 


8«  To  find  eut  what 
It  would  be  Ilka  to 
follow  this  kind  of     i        ,  ^  '■ 
work  f?^ 

9.  Other                 Jx       M       M  ,   .Md     -JiUl  ^r^ 

Total                   Its.       312        269  100.0      100.0  loaO 

Fewer  students  chose  Item  3  than  In  the  past 

Nora  students  chose  Item  8  than  In  the  past 
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(3)  soiM  non-agrlcuttural  Mork  ei^lenoe,  (4)  no  occUpatlon«l  e}9«rl«nee 
prior  to  •nrolllng,  Md  <5)  no  rMponso*  Categories  one  end  two  can  be 
combined  to  form  a  group  having  had  occupational  eitperlence  In  egrlculture, 
Teble  13  coapares:  the  reasons  for  enrolling  In  the  tm  categories  of 
occupational  eiqierlence  and  reveals  the  Influence  that  occupational 
eisperlence  has  on  the  student  to  enroll  for.  definite  reasons,  IWIce  as 
many  students  with  prior  agriculture  oj^erlence  enrolled  for  definite 
career  reasons  as  did  students  with  no  prior  e)sperlence  (36  percent 
compered  with  18  percent). 

Over  the  four  yeer  period  there  has  been  e  steady  decline  In  the 
percentage  of  students  with  e]«>erlences  In  egr  I  culture  enrolling  for 
career  preparation*  Of  the  students  with  prior  e}q>erlence  In  agriculture 
36  percent  enrolled  In  the  pilot  prbgrem  for  career  preperatton  r«th«r  than 
career  es^loretton  during  the  current  yeer*  This  percent  was  42,  49 
anil  63  for  the  years  l970i>7U  1969-70  and  196^69  respectively* 

Table  Ik  compares  the  reason  for  enrolling  with  residence*  We  can 
observe  from  this  deta  that  farm  students  hed  e  slightly  higher  percent 
enf^lllng  for  career  preparation  than  did  non^fairm  students. 


TABU  13:   REASONS  FOR  ENROLLING  EXPUINEO  IN  REUTION  TO  PREVIOUS 
OCC'JPATIOIML  EXPERIENCE 


Raesons  for  Enrolling  Prior  Experience' 
In  This  Vbeatlonal         In  Anrleurture 
£SU3S   NuBber  ParcenT 


First  E}q>erience  . 
]q  Aoricultur^  T9tt'» 


It  fits  Into  my 
career  plans  fbr  the 

future 

To  find  out  what  It 


47  36 


this  kind  of  work 

48 

37 

103 

42 

151 

40 

Other  reasons 

J& 

-2Z 

121 

Totals 

130 

100 

24S 

100 

375 

99 

er iParcent     Number  Percent 


18 


91 


24 
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14:    INPUCNCE  OF  MSIOENCE  ON  REASON  SEUCTED  FOR  ENMUING 

In  tfM  Vocational  Fam  Hawf^  far  Crma 

iiQUai  firtor  firflftrt — Wfhar  farrnt    Ihiihar  P^PSj? 


caraar  plans  for 
tha  futura 

33 

27 

S8 

23 

91 

24 

To  find  out  what  It 
Mould  ba  llha  to 
follow  thia  kind  of 
Mork 

101 

ISO 

40 

Otfiar 

-22 

m 

Tbtals 

120 

100 

252 

100 

372 

99 

«Thf«a  studanti  dldn*t  raport  nasldanca 


y^iM^t  flbtac»ty>— E«»lor«ttaii  or  Caraar  Fraoaratlon 

Onca  anrallad  tdiat  .ganaral  objactfvaa  did  tha  atudants  hava  for  tha 
Pilot  cooraaa?  Miat  did  thay  hopa  tlia  aouna  Mould  do  for  tha«T  Thit 
dltoitalon  Is  conoaimad;  with  suMNrtztng  and  aitplalnlng  th«  rasults  Mhan 
atudants  Mara  Mfcad  tdithair  tfi^  hid  e?^  caraar  axploratlon 

or  caivar  praparatlon  as  tha  ganaral  db:iactlva  foi*  this  vocational  ooursa. 
In  Tabla  15  thasa  altamatlvas  ara  llstad  as  thay  Mara  phraaad  In  tha 
ouaittonnaira,  Nunbar  ona  raprasants  an  a)9toratory  objactlva  and 
rKHbar  two  IncludaSi  studahts  with  objactlv«s  Involving  occupational 
pivparatlon.  Tha  atudants  choica  batwaan  thaaa  altamatlvas  was  a 
Uttar  of  daclding  his  parsonil  objactlvaa  fbr  tha  ooursa,  baaad  largaly 
on  Mhara  ha  finds  hlnsalf  In  tha  procass  of  occupational  choica.  $«vantr 
ntna  parcant  of  tha  atudants  had  a^^loratory  objactlyas.  Thasp  data  ara 
conslstant  with  tha  3-1  a^tloratory/daflnlta  ratio  discussed  pravtously 
(Tabla  12)  and  Indlcata  ona  typa  of  validity  for  tha  Instrumnt*  Thasa 
data  prasantad  In  Tabla  15  hava  changad  soniMhat  from  pravlous  yaars  with 
a  highar  parcant  of  students  stating  axploratory  objactlvaa  than  In  tha 
past*   

Whan  oonaldaring  rasldanca  (fan  and  non-fam)  tha  Majority  of  both 
grwp»  anrollad  fbr  axploratory  raasons  (77  parcant  of  fans  studanta  and 
80  parcant  of  non-fana  studanta)*  This  Indlcataa  that  rasldanca  doas  not 
altar  tha  anrotlaaa  paraonal  objactlvaa  for  tha  couraa.  Thara  haa  baan, 
hoMOvar,  scM  ahlfting  of  tha  rasponsaa.  Tha  parcantaga  of  farn  studanta 
choosing  tha  pilot  program  for  ai^ploratory  raasons  haa  Incraasad  ataadlly 
ovar  tha  four  yaar  parlod*  Tha  nuabar  of  nonpfani  atudants  anrolling  for 
daflnlta  caraar  objactlvaa  has  droppad  to  only  18  parcant  fbr  tha  currant 
yaar  after  a  ataady  ineraase  during  tha  previous  thraa  yaara  fro*  21 
parcant  In  1968*69  to  33  parcant  last  yaar* 
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VMS  15:  STU»Einr$  OBJECTIVES  lY  RESIDENCE  AND  YEAR 


QUMtlontMir*  f»rm  tknt^Parm  Total 


Htip  to  mkm  • 

1971-72 

92 

77 

202 

80 

29<» 

79 

dtcUton  In 

1970-71 

58 

66 

1*7 

66 

205 

66 

rogard  to 

1969-70 

49 

60 

137 

73 

186 

69 

chooslns  At 

1968-69 

38 

57 

99 

76 

137 

67 

occupation 

mip  to 

1971-72 

27 

22 

45 

18 

72 

19 

qualify  In  an 

1970-71 

30 

3* 

7* 

33 

33 

araa  of  work 

1969-70 

33 

40 

50 

27 

83 

31 

alraady 

1968-69 

28 

28 

21 

56 

29 

choaan 

Ito  Responsa 

1971-72 

1 

1 

5 

2 

6 

2 

1970-71 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1969-70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1968-69 

1 

2 

k 

3 

5 

2 

Totals 

1971-72 

120 

100 

252 

100 

372 

100 

1970-71 

88 

100 

224 

100 

312 

100 

1969-70 

82 

100 

187 

100 

269 

100 

1968-69 

69 

too 

131 

too 

198 

100 

Mwn  thasa  obJactlvM  Mara  coaparad  with  thoaa  studanti  mho  raport 
prior  occupational  a>varlanoa  and  tfioiia  tdio  raport  no  occupational 
a}4>artanea  (Tabia  I6)«  tha  laajority  of  both  groups  antarad  tha  pilot 
prograM  for  aiqploratery  objactlvas*  Tha  studants^wlth  prior  occupational 
a)^ianoa  %«ra  nora  llfcaly  to  anroll  for  daflnlta  raasohs  than  tiMiaa  vrlth 
no  prior  aicpartanca*  at  shoiin  by  tha  28  parcant  with  prior  a)q>arlanca 
and- 15  parcant  without  prior  ai^arianca,  Thasa  catagorlas  'V»rlor 
axparlanea'*  and  **no  prior  aj^parlanca"  wara  obtilnad  by  coa^lnlng  tha 
catagorlas  prasmitad  In  Tabia  10* 


Th«  T^  of  itelo  Studan^a  EMiai^t 

A  third  quastlon  In  this  tarlas  aceupuUtad  data  on  aora  spaclftc 
objactlvas,  or  t«hat  May  ba  called  mads  that  studahU  ajqpactad  thatr 
riapactlva  coursas  to  naet*  Studanu  Mara  abia  to  salact  oha  or  nora  of 
tha  alght  altamatlvas  tiiat  ara  aam  llstad  In  T^la  17*  Tha  sa«a 
conslstant  ratio  batwaen  rasponsas  to  aitplbratory  and  caraar  objactlvas 
Is  avidant  hara  and  naads  llttia  axplanatlon*  Altarnatlva  nuabar  ona 
riprasants  a  ci—wn  aj^loratory  objactlva  and  nunbar  two  was  ona  of  tha 
Moat  popular  caraar  pnparatlon  objactlvas*  Tha  altarnatlvas  wara 
rahfcad  In  naarly  Idantleal  ordar  jto      thraa  pravlous  yaars* 
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TABU  16:  ixnmim  tm  cmeer  qmIctive  qmup  exkained  in  itm 

OF  mCVIOilS  OCCUMTIONM.  CXratlCNCE 


Prior  E}(p«rl«ho«  No  Prior  E)9«rl«nc« 

Studont                    In  Aflrteultuf  In  Aorlci^ytura            Tof  l« 

pbl«etl<>—  ikmbmr  P>ifcmt        Ifawbr  Pmremnt  HufetLJBUfitfiL 

I  •  Hilp  to  Mki 


a  docltlon  In 
rosard  to  on 
occupation 

93 

72 

203 

83 

296 

79 

2,  Halp  to  qualify 
In  an  araa 
alraady  chotan 

36 

2B 

36 

15 

72 

19 

3*  Non  Naportad 

Totals 

130 

101* 

2li5 

100 

375 

100 

*Hot  aqua!  to  100  due  to  rounding  trrert 


It  tatM  that  a  fitting  tuMMry  to  this  taction  on  raasent  for 
participation  It  that  ttudantt  at  tha  aga  and  grada  laval  ttudlad  Mara 
acutaly  awara  of  tha  naad  to  daclda  on  an  occupation,  Tha  naad  for  a 
laaant  to  aj^lera  occupational         Mat  tha  ratult  of  that  aMaranatti^  and 
thut  tha  pilot  pcvgrant  ara  tarving  ttudant  m»d». 


CAKEEK  PjLANS 

r  PTannad 

lha  quattfonnarra  Included  a  ••rt—  of  fiMir  tuhjactlva  or  opan  andad 
ouattfont  to  tupply  ^tt  on  ttudantt*  carwir  plant,  Tha  first  In  tha  tarlat 
Mat  a  quattlon  atklng  thm  to  ttatii  thair  prafsranca  If  thay  Msra 
•btolutaly  fr«a  to  go  into  any  occupation,  RispoMat  to  thit  quattlon 
mm  placad  In  agriculture  or  non-agrlcultura  groupt,  Mith  tha  agricultural 
|ntar«stt  baing  classified  according  to  tha  taxonoMy  sat  by  tha  U,S,  Off  lea 
of  Education,  Tha  agricultural  Intarattt.Mtra  clattlflad  at.  balenging  to 
ona  of  tha  following  occupational  catagorlas:  oonsarvatlon,  production, 
sitfpllas,  ii^chanlcs;  products,  horticultural  ratourcat,  fbrattry,  and  othar 
MTlcultura.  tabia  18  rovaalt  that  37  parcant  of  tha  ttudantt  Idantlflad 
caimrt  that  Mara  clattlflad  at  agricultural,  and  63  paroant  non-agricultural 
ThIt  ratio  hat  thtftad  toMMhat  frbn  patt  progrant  Mhlch  thoMtd  a  ratio 
of  about  50-50, 

To  halp  clarify  this  antira  taction  on  caraar  plant.  It  thould  ba 
polc^ad  out  that  a  rafthar  rigid  approach  Mat  takan  by  tha  raaaarchar  In 
clas!s!fy«ns  agricultural  oecupattont,  Thtt  nay'ba  tha  «aln  raatoo  for  the 
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1MU  17:  sEucttoN  ofommmn  skcific  needs  the  course  is 

EXPECTED  TO  HEET,  iV  YEAR 


I.  Hiking  It  Msttr  to  «tfct  «  wIm 


dscUton  nhin  choottfig  w 
occiyttott 

189 

IS8 

IIS 

100 

2.  tMHi  toHMltds*      skills  for 
to  h%  uimn  mfUr  htth  school 

IS9 

131 

107 

7b 

3*  Htip  to  loc«to  •  Job  oftor 
groduotlon  fro*  high  school 

140 

67 

80 

56 

km  iMfti  good  nork  h«blts 

82 

81 

bb 

5*  Hilp  to  prcp«rt  for  •  post  high 
school  ¥OCStloi»s1  tochnlcol 
eourso 

83 

67 

b8 

6*  Hilp  undorstond  how  to  got  • 
good  Job 

71 

€8 

57 

30 

7*  Hifp  to  Mho  othor  eoursos  mto 
asonlngful 

hi 

33 

2b 

Ik 

8«  Hilp  to  got  riidy  for  an 
apprcntlcoihlp 

JS, 

J2 

Jl 

teUl  NMbtr  of  flispondonts 

375 

312 

2«9 

198 

high  fsvol  of  non*«grlculturol  Intofists*  Hommot,  Mny  of  tho  pccopo- 
tlons  In  this  soctlon  constdtrod  non-agrlc«ilturol  by  tho  rosoarchor  htvo 
a  pocwitlal  for  boooalng  agricultural  ralatsd  or  agrl-buslnass  Jobs. 
bmpl—  of  thtta  would  bo  tiiia  MnyJrospondMti  Mho  Indlcata  an  Intarost 
In  working  as  a  pluiibar,  carpinl»r»  mmr»  nschanlc,  trock  <»ftvor  or 
othor  stellar  oeo^iatlons.  Thasa  coMld  ba  agricultural  Jobs  If  such  Jobs 
waro  locatad  In  an  ogrlcultural  buslniss* 

A  studant's  earoor  plans  can  ba  lh|[uancad  by  characteristics  In  his 
tocbgraund.  Rosldanca  has  a  nottceable  lhf!uanca.  from  tha  rastdancao 
caraor  plans  rotatlonshlps  as  It  Is  SMplaCnad  In  Tabia  l8  tha  following 
genaral Izat Ions  can  ba  aadot 

!•  Fans  studants  smm  to  bo  Mkli^  •  chotca'  batwsan  atthar  agricultural 
•^production  (faralng)  or  non-^rlcultural  occ#atlons*  Ntnoty-ona 
parcont  of  tho  fani  studants  aro  Incliidod  In  thaoa  two  catogcNrlas. 


1MU  18:  ACRtCULTURE  CME»  INTEMSn  IV  RESIOENCC 


Croup 


Agrtcult«r«l 

J1M»  • 

Totals 

Agrtcttlturt 
ConMrvttlon 

0 

0 

20 

73 

20 

5.4 

Agrtoilturc 
hroductton 

28.3 

10 

%.o 

• 

11.8 

Agrtculturt 
Supplies 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Agrtailturt 

*  c 
«•> 

V 

V 

t 

Agrteultttrt 
Prodkiett 

0 

0 

k 

1.8 

k 

1.1 

OniaiMntal 

H»rtlcultur« 

2 

1.7 

k 

1.8 

8 

1.8 

AgfteuUur* 
RtsouroM 

3 

2.5 

32 

12.7 

35 

0 

0 

l> 

8.7 

17 

M 

Otter 

Agrteulturt. 

2 

1.7 

8 

3.2 

10 

2.7 

Agrtcultur* 

J& 

m 

TeCalt 

110 

100.0 

252 

100.0 

372 

100.0 

2.  NMi-fsm  stttdfots  .issM  to  iMii  •  widtir  vartsty  of  csrtor  cfiotees  Mtth 
tho  hlglMst  porcont  cfi6bstii|  rtbt»^j^jciilturat  oecqpafitom  (62X). 
Otfisr  popular  carsar  chbrcas  Jaong  juhti  9««UP  ara  agrtcttlcura 
coflsarvattoA,  agrlcultura  rlMc^roas;  and  forastry. 

An  axwiMtlon  of  Tabia  19  sImmi  that  a  siflntflcantly  largar  wMbar 
of  studants  with  ona  or  aori  yiart  of  agrloil^ura  Auif  ara  plamitng  a 
csrMT  In  aorlcttlturo  tfian;ara  s^idants  With  no  prior  agrlcultura  study. 
for  ^xmpl;  out  of  ki  studants  plahrilng  caraars  In  faming  33  Kad  at 
laast  ona  yaar  In  vocational  agrlcultura.  thi  liiwbar  of  yoars  of 
agrlcultura  study  teypod  ons^.yaai:*  Jn^cwsr*  doas  not  sm»  to  tncraasa  tim 
1  flail  ItMod  that  •  studaiit  m^I  dwoaa  an  agrtcultuifil  ewMr.  Hits  Is 
tnconsistant  with  tha  pattam  astabl  tshad  In  prtvtoui  progriM  tdilch 


ERIC 
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TABLE  19:    INaUENCE  OF  ENROLLHENT  IN  AGRICULTURE  PRIOR  TO  PILOT  PROGRAM 
ON  CAREER  PLANS 

Years  of  Agriculture  Study 

Agriculture            None  One           TWo  Three  Total 

SsrSSSi  Ito-    y  ito-    ^1       Ma.    ^       Ht,.    ^       ito.  ^ 

1.  Agrlcultui^al 

conservation    16    6.5  3    9.^      0    0         I     2.1      20  5.5 

2.  Agricultural 

Production       10    <:.0  3    9.4     15  38.5      15  31.9     43  11.8 

3.  Agridiltural 

Supplies           00  00          00  00  00 

4.  Agricultural 

Mechanics         0    0  0    0          I     2.6       2    4.3       3  0.8 

5.  Agricultural 

Products           2    0.8  0    0         0    0         I     2.1       3  0,8 

6.  Ornamental 

Horticulture     5    2.0  I     3.1       0    0         0    0         6  1.7 

7.  Agricultural 

Resources        27  1 1.0  4  12.5       3    7.7       0    0        34  9.3 

8.  Fbrestry          II     4.5  3    9.4       0    0         0    0        14  3.8 

9.  Non- 
Agriculture    173  70.0  15  't^.O      18  46.1      26  55.3    232  63«6 

10.  Other 

Agriculture    _J  JL2  ^  JUk          Jul    —I  JtJ    J&  JUZ 

Totals          247  100.0  32  100.0      39  100.0      47  100.0    365  100.0 

As  number  of  years  In  agriculture  Increased  tendency  toward  agricultural 
careers  Increased 


showed  that  as  the  number  of  years  In  agriculture  Increased,  the  .tendency 
for  a  student  to  plan  a  career  In  agriculture  increased. 

It  fs  difficult  to  point  out  any  characteristic  that  has  a  direct 
Influence  on  career  plans.   Residence  and  number  of  years  In  vocational 
agriculture  both  had  some  Influence  on  career  plans  of  students  In  the 
current  pilot  program.   However,  these  Influences  are  soniewhat  Inconsistent 
with  results  rated  In  previous  programs* 
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tonststencv  of  Career  Plans 

Had  the  student *s  thinking  on  career  matured  to  the  point  that  It  had 
narrowed  to  a  related  cluster  of  occupations?  Or,  are  they  still  considering 
a  wide  range  of  Jobs,  as  Is  characteristic  of  the  early  teenage  years? 
To  ansMr  this  we  analyze  the  second  question  In  the  series  on  career  plans • 
The  students  were  requested  to  do  more  specific  thinking  In  this  case  as 
each  student  was  asked  to  list  three  occupations  that  he  was  seriously 
considering  entering.  The  three  occupations  were  compared  and  rated  as 
consistent  or  Inconsistent.  The  researcher  used  his  persoruil  Judgment  ti» 
determining  If  the  responses  were  consistent  or  Inconsistent.   If  a 
student  has  as  follows:   teacher,  doctor,  engineer,  he  would  berated  as 
consistent.  A  student  listing  truck  driver,  welder,  and  architect,  would 
be  Inconsistent.  Responses  could  be  consistent  In  the  following  ways: 
require  the  same  level  of  education;  perform  the  same  type  tasks,  such  as 
working  with  people;  or  earn,  the  same  level  of  pay.  The  researcher  rated 
the  responses  consistent  If  two  out  of  three  responses  could  be  fitted 
In  one  category. 

The  results  show  that  only  19  percent  of  the  students  had  consistent 
occupational  objectives  at  the  time  the  study  was  made.  This  shows  a 
steady  decrease  In  the  percent  of  students  with  consistent  occupational 
objectives  during  the  last  three  years  (Table  20). 


TABLE  20:   CONSISTENCY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  BEING  CONSIDERED,  BY  YEAR 


(Brouo  Results 


Level  of 
Consistency 

1971-72 

197P:.71 

1968-69 

Nunber 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1»  Consistent 

72 

19 

24 

55 

38 

2.  Inconsistent 

247 

66 

62 

44 

60 

3«  *Nt>  Response 

-IS 

Jh 

1 

Totals 

375 

100 

100 

100 

100 

OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  AND  EXPECTATIONS 

To  provide  data  on  occupational  asp I rat Ions t  each  student  was 
askad  to  state  the  type  of  work  he  really  hoped  (aspiration)  to  get  In 
the  future.  The  next  and  last  question  In  the  series  on  career  plans  asked 
for  the  type  of  work  he  really  e)a)ected  (expectations)  to  get;  Differences 
between  these  two  classifications  reflects  what  one  would  really  like  to 
do  for  a  llvtngt  ^nd  what  he  really  expects  to  do«  Noraally  a  teenagers 
aspirations  are  higher  than  his  expectations.  Table  21  presents  the 
analysis  when  aspirations  and  expectations  are  clesslfted  according  to  the 
U.St  Employment  Service  schefne»  which  Is  a  socio-economic  scale.  The 
fdl lowing  points  ere  revealed: 
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TABLE  21:  OCCUPATIONAl  ASPIRATIONS  AND  EXPECTATIONS  OF  PILOT  PROGRAM 
ENROLLEES 


Occupational 
Level  


Percent  of  Total 


Aspiring  To  Expecting  To  

1971-72    igTO"?!    iq6»'70     1971-72    1970-71  1969-70 


1«  Professional 
MandQemnt 

9 

8 

10 

6 

k 

5 

Za  wiericoi  » 
Sales 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

5 

3.  Service 
Occm>atlon 

6 

9 

10 

6 

7 

10 

4.  Agricultural 

Occupations 

36 

46 

36 

31 

3^» 

28 

5.  Skilled 
Occupations 

13 

18 

2k 

10 

15 

23 

6.  Seml-Skllled 
Occup«(tlons 

22 

6 

k 

22 

9 

2 

7«  Unskilled 
Occupations 

k 

6 

3 

11 

15 

11 

No  Response 

8 

Jl 

-Jii 

-J6 

Totals 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

More  students  seeking  and  expecting  9e^«!;•:'^"i!^^?^*"P^''^"'  ^^^^ 
expecting  In  1971-72  only  9%  In  1970-71  and  2%  In  1969-70 

Students  aspire  to  higher  socio-economic  positions  than  they  expect  to 
obtain 


1.  The  responses  to  the  question  on  expectation  show  a  general  downwaTT 
shift  In  conparlson  to  aspiration.   That  J J^^^ev  expect 
students  aspire  to  higher  socio-economic  positions  than  they  expect 

to  obtain, 

2.  Thirtrsix  percent  of  the  students  aspire  to  a  career  In  agriculture, 
and  31  percent  expect  to  reach  that  goal • 

3.  Nine  percent  aspire  to  professional  and  management  occupations, 
with  six  percent  expecting  to  reach  that  goal. 
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The  unskilled  and  no  response  categories  appear  to  have  absorbed  a 
larger  number  of  the  students  who  expected  to  obtain  occupations 
lower  than  their  asp  I  rat  Ions  •   Only  four  percent  of  the  students 
aspired  to  unskilled  Jobs  but  11  percent  had  that  level  of  expectation* 

5«   The  percent  of  students  aspiring  to  and  expecting  to  enter  semi-* 
skilled  occupations  has  Increased  over  past  years  to  22  percent  In 
both  Instances* 

To  provide  a  meaningful  description  of  differences  between  aspiration 
and  expectation.  It  was  necessary  to  consider  the  responses  of  each 
student,  and  decide  whether  his  aspiration  was  higher  than,  the  same  as, 
or  lower* than  his  expectation*   Table  22  reveals  that  In  58  percent  of 
the  cases  the  students  showed  some  maturity*   On  the  basis  of  these 
results,  we  can  assume  that  over  half  of  the  students  are  ready  to  iital<» 
a  real  Istic  career  plan* 

Table  23  points  to  an  Interesting  fact  of  the  lack  of  difference 
between  aspiration  and  expectation  levels  within  the  group  of  farm  boys 
who  planned  for  agricultural  occupations*    In  contrast  Is  the  3^  percent 
of  non-farm  students  who  aspired  to  an  agricultural  occupation,  with  the 
25  percent  expecting  to  achieve  this  goal*  There  appears  to  be  no 
significant  difference  between  the  aspiration  and  expectation  levels  of 
farm  students  vs*  non-farm  students* 


REUTEDNESS  OF  ALL  INDICATED  CAREER  PUNS 

As  each  student  replied  to  the  series  of  questions  on  career  plans, 
he  developed  his  own  list  of  six  career  and  occupational  Interests^  The 
lt.st  of  responses  from  each  student  was  studied  and  classified  In  terms 
of  relatedness*   The  researcher  used  the  following  categories: 

1*  Highly  related  workwise  (5  out  of  6) 

2*  Highly  related  educationally  (5  out  of  6) 

3*  Highly  related  Income  wise  (5  out  of  6) 

4*  Some  work  relationship  (4  out  of  6) 

5*  Some  educational  relationship  (4  out  of  6) 

6*  Some  Income  relationship  (4  out  of  6) 

7*  Little  or  no  relationship 

Group  totals  for  this  classification  are  found  In  Table  2k.   On  the 
basis  of  these  data  45  percent  of  the  students  in  the  pilot  programs  had 
limited  their  plans  to  a  related  cluster  of  occupations*  TWanty-one 
percent  of  all  respondents  had  limited  their  plans  to  highly  rel a tckl 
occupations* 

There  was  a  slight  difference  by  residence  In  Identifying  a  cluster 
of  occupations*    Fifty  percent  of  farm  students  had  narrowed  their  choice 
to  a  cluster  of  or^up^tlons  while  43  percent  of  the  non-farm  students  had 
done  so* 
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TABLE  22:   SUNNARY  OF  AS  Pi  RAT  ION- EXPECTATION  DIFFERENCES 


1971-72 

197ft-71 

1969-70 

1.  Aspiration  higher  than  expectation 

21 

30 

25 

2«  Aspiration  same  level  as  ejcpectatlon 

58 

6k 

69 

3*  Aspiration  lower  than  expectation 

8 

S 

6 

No  response 

Ji 

Totals 

100 

100 

100 

TABLE  23:   AFFECT  OF  RESIDENCE  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  AND 
EXPECTATIONS 


 Pareant  Itesponse  

Occupational  Farm  Hon»F»m 

Level  Asolred  to      Expected      Asolred  to  Expected 


1.  Professional 
Managerial 

6 

3 

10 

7 

2*  Clerical  t 
Sales 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3«  Service 
Occupations 

5 

3 

6 

7 

4«  Agricultural 
Occupations 

i|0 

43 

25 

5«  Skilled 
Occupations 

13 

8 

13 

11 

6.  Seml-Skllled 
Occupations  . 

28 

23 

20 

21 

7.  Un-Skllled 
Occupations 

2 

10 

k 

12 

8«  No  Response 

JSl 

Totals 

102 

99 

99 

101 
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TABLE  2ki    RELATEDNESS  EVIDENT  AHONG  THE  STUDENTS  RESPONSE  TO  CAREER 
PLANS  QUESTION  SERIES 


Residence 


Relatedness 


Farm 


Non-Farm 


Group 
Totals 


Number  Percent     Hunger  Percent     Number  Percent 


t.  Highly  related 
work  wise 

2.  Highly  related 
educationally 

3.  Highly  related 
Income  wise  . 

k.  Some  work 
relationship 

5.  Some  educational 
relationship 

6.  Some  Income 
relationship 

7*  Little  or  no 
relationship 


22 

k 
3 

27 
3 
I 


18.4 
3.3 

2.5 
22.5 

2.5 
0.8 


60  50.0 
120  100.0 


Total  5. 

*Not  equal  to  100  due  to  rounding  errors 


39  15.6  61  16.4 

S  3.6  13  3.5 

k  1.6  7  1.9 

M»  17.6  71  19.0 

9  3.6  12  3.2 

3  1.2  4  I.I 

251  100.0  371  99.8* 


VOCATIONAL  MTURITY 

A  vocational  maturity  score  was  calculated  for  each  student.    It  was 
possible  for  him  to  accumulate  a  maximum  of  eight  points.  The  following 
qualifications  were  based  on  questionnaire  responses,  and  were  necessary 
to  earn  points  toward  their  score: 

Extensive  occupational  ejcperlence  In  agriculture— award  one  point. 

Intensive  participation  In  extra-curricular  activities— award  one 
point. 

Selection  of  career  preparation  as  a  general  objective— award  one 
point. 

Indication  of  career  plans  as  the  basis  for  their  decision  to 
enrol  l-~award  one  point. 
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indicate  preparation  for  a  career  or  post-secondary  course  as  the 
type  of  help  ej^pected  from  the  pilot  progranp^aMard  one  point* 

E}(pect  an  occupation  on  the  same  socio-economic  level  to  vihtch  they 
aspIr«d-«aMard  one  point* 

All  Indicated  career  plans  classified  as  related  In  some  way  but  not 
highly  related^award  one  point* 

All  Indicated  career  plans  classified  as  highly  rel ated— award 
tMO  points* 

Total  possible— eight  points* 

the  of  these  criteria  distributed  most  of  the  students  within  the 
one  through  five  score  range,  with  alght  percent  of  the  students  having 
a  zero  soora,  and  limited  numbers  having  scores  six,  seven,  or  eight 
(Table  25).  The  mean  vocational  maturity  score  was  2*6?  contrasted  to 
3,19  last  year  and  3*33  two  yeers  ago*  The  higher  the  score,  the  more 
vocationally  mature  the  respondent  Is  thought  to  be. . 

The  students  vocational  maturity  score  was  a  function  of  the  eight 
Integral  parts  already  ij^lalned*  Tables  relating  those  variables  or 
characteristics  to  maturity  scores,  therefore,  showed  a  strong  positive 
correlation  In  every  case*   More  meaningful  data  was  provided  by  studying 
relationships  between  students'  scores  and  other  characteristics  that  were 
not  factors  In  that  score*   Residence  had  a  very  obvious  Influence  on 
vocational  scores*   In  relating  residence  to  the  vocational  maturity 
scores  (Table  26)  It  was  revaaled  that  k2  percent  of  the  farm  students 
received  scores  of  four  and  above,  while  25  percent  of  the  non-farm  students 
were  In  that  score  range.   The  mean  vocational  maturity  score  for  students 
from  farms  was  3*20,  while  for  non-farm  students  It  was  1.9*»* 

Grade  In  school  did  not  greatly  Influence  the  vocational  maturity 
level  although  seniors  appear  to  have  a  slightly  higher  mean  score  than  do 
Juniors— 2.7<»  for  seniors  compared  to  2*50  fbr  Juniors. 

To  sumnarlze,  the  wide  distribution  of  scores  seems  *«>  be  the 
dominant  point  of  this  section*  This  underscores  the  Idea  that  these 
courses  are  being  challenged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  representing 
all  phases  and  stages  In  the  vocational  development  process. 
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EVALUATION  REPORT  OF  VOCATI JMAL-T£CHNICAL 
EDUCATION. IN  MARYLAND,  1971. 

MARYLAND  STATE  ADVISO!?Y  COUNC li_ON|  

VOCATIONAL-TtCHNICAL  EDUCATION,  BALTlMORr. 
0£F.I.CH„i3_F J_DUCATION..(.OHEHl,  WASHiNSTON,  O.C. 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
PU.8  DATE^  -  SEP  J I  ISP,    

DESCRIPTORS  -  ANNUAL  REPORTS:   »£  VALdATT  01^  ; 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES;  *VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;' 
.*t£XmiXJL_EPMC. AT.IQl!iJ_J<PROGRAM  £  VAL UAT I  ON ; 
PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS;   PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT; 
AQULJL^.C.CAH.DNAL...gauCATIOJNJ.     .  .  . 
IDENTIFIERS  -  *MARYLANO 


ABSTRACT  -  SUMMARIZED  ARE  THE  FINOI.^GS  AND 
aeC-OMMf NDAILON.S  ^FMEEGI N.6._FRaM_.AN_  EVALUA T I  Vf^ 
ASSESSMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

.pmGMMs^m.  M ARjtuN.a.. jr nijs.  pjrdj  e.ci.^.F.F qr t  w a  s 

THE  WORK  OF  25  INDIVIDUALS  FROM  VARIED 
SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE.   FINDINGS  OBTAINFO 
were;   (l)  ALL  OF  THE  STATE'S  GOALS  WER-  NO"^ 

.J?L£.A.LlZ£O..Jft£.CAU.S-E^.OE  _IJ!iSUF£I.CJiiNT.„BlJi).GKJ.      _  . 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  STATE  COMMITMENT,  (2) 
J<hlJ.L£_JLQCALI.0l!iAL.-:IE_CMAlICA.L_P8.0GAAMS^aiH^. .  .  . 
AVAILABLE  TO  SOME  DEGREE  IN  LOCAL  SYSTEMS  AND 

JU3MHUNITY  COLLEGES.   SOME  SEGMENTS  DP  THE 
POPULATION  STILL  00  WOT  HAVE  READY  ACCcSS  'G 

,.S-UC±L_£J)ilC AIimt._Jl£Sje£CLA_LLY...L'!i.,  T±lc„.AREAS..  Q.F  „ 
POST  SECONDARY  AND  AUULT  EDUCATION!,  AND  (3) 

_C£ljJJ^»CIl.  &££jQMMEMMT_10tiS  .IiiCLUaEi)_lN_  J.Hl.  . 
EVALUATION  REPORT  DID  NOT  RECEIVE  THE 
EXPECTED  RESPONSE  FROM  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION,  NOR  THE  TOP  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF, 

J.0 -ASSURE _A._MQRE  CDjMP_REH£NSiy£..ANO_a£TT£R 
BALANCED  PROGRAM,  THE  FOLLOWING 

„RECOMMeNDALIO.NS  WERE,  .OEF£R£0_AS_.P.RIORlI.IcS  :„ 
(l)  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  MAK2  A 
GREATER  CQMMITMFNT  TO  VOCATIONAL    cQliCAT  ION  HV 
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The  Maryland  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  is  required^  by  law^  to  submit  an  annual 
evaluation  report  to  the  Conunissioner  of  Education  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council*    The  Maryland  Council  is  made  up 
of  twenty**five  (25)  members  representing  different  segments 
and  interests  of  the  State's  population*    The  interests  and 
concerns  of  this  type  of  representation  are  reflected  in  this 
report* 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  Council  recognizes  that 
vocational-technical  education  in  the  State  has  made  signi-- 
ficant  progress  during  the  past  decade*    Included  in  such 
progress,  is  the  construction  of  numerous  vocational«*technical 
high  schools,  and  community  colleges  with  vocational- technical 
programs*    Such  institutions,  of  course,  provide  greatly 
expanded  opportunities  for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  people 
to  participate  in  some  phase  of  vocational- technical  education; 
thus,  enhancing  their  ability  to  become  or  remain  gainfully 
employed*    in  this  respect,  an  awareness  exists  tha.t  other 
progressive  programs  are  being  developed  which  should  serve  to 
further  enhance  the  image  of  vocational-technical  education  in 
the  State* 

With  the  preceding  acknowledgement  of  the  above  the  Advisory 
Council  will  devote  the  remainder  of  this  report  to  pointing  out 
some  areas  of  concern  as  seen  by  the  Council  and  recommending 
such  action  as  it  feels  should  help  provide  better  educational 
opportunities  for  all  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland* 
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PRIORITY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Maryland  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  lifts  out  of  this  renort  the  following  recommendations 
as  being  the  most  urgent: 

1«    The  State  Board  of  Education  make  a  greater  committment 
to  Vocational-Technical  Education  by  clearly  establish- 
ing its  priorities  in  that  area  and  by  allocating  an 
increased  percentage  of  its  budget  to  that  end« 

2.    The  State  Board  of  Education  make  a  thorough  study  of 
Career  Education  and  establish  its  goals  and  priorities 
in  relation  to  its  responsibilities  in  providing  this 
as  a  part  of  every  student *s  education* 

3*    The  State  Board  of  Education  arrange  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  to  help  build  a  favorable  image  toward 
the  world  of  work  and  vocational -technical  education* 
Such  a  program  should  include  a  series  of  workshops  for 
school  administrators^  counselors,  and  teachers* 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  information  about  employ- 
ment opportunities,  educational  requirements,  economic 
and  other  benefits  of  the  various  vocations  with  primary 
attention  devoted  to  those  jobs  requiring  less  than  a 
baccalaureate  degree*    The  workshops  should  involve 
extensive  dialogue  between  educators  and  representatives 
of  business,  industry,  labor ^  government,  and  other  lay 
groups  * 
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EVALUATION  AREAS 

State  Goals  and  Priorities 

While  the  State's  goals  for  the  most  part  were  directed 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people,  there  are  some  cases 
where  such  goals  apparently  had  little  chance  of  being 
realized.    A  case  in  point  is  the  recognition  by  those  con-* 
cerned  that  a  strong  need  exists  to  reduce  the  ratio  of 
vocational  students  to  counselors  from  that  of  440/1  to  that 
of  400/1  as  a  start  toward  reaching  an  even  lower  ratio  at 
some  future  date.    Indications  are  that  while  efforts  have 
been  made  toward  reaching  this  goal,  the  net  effect  has  proven 
to  be  minimal  in  that  the  same  goal  has  appeared  in  State  Plans 
for  the  last  several  years.    This  fact  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  State  Department  has  really  established  this 
goal  with  a  high  enough  priority  within  both  the  budget  and 
the  department  to  provide  reasonable  assiurance  that  significant 
strides  will  be  made  toward  reaching  the  desired  ratio. 

Relative  to  the  above,  the  strong  probability  exists  that 
previously  established  goals  which  remain  largely  unmet  have 
resulted  from  a  lack  of  meaningful  data  upon  which  to  base  plan- 
ning and  projections.    This  factor,  again,  may  have  been  involved 
when  the  goal  was  included  in  the  1971  State  Plan  to  work  toward 
enrolling  30%  of  the  secondary  student  group  in  vocational 
programs.    Not  only  has  this  goal  not  been  met,  but  the  percent- 
age figure  has  been  subsequently  reduced  to  26.5%  in  the  1972 
State  Plan.    In  short,  the  Advisory  Council  found  it  difficult 
to  determine  in  many  instances  to  what  extent  the  State  goals 
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were  met  during  the  year  since  many  of  the  goals  were  stated 
in  terms  of  anticipated  enrollment,  an  area  in  which  there  is 
considerable  conflict  in  available  data.    For  example,  while 
a  report  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  shows  an  enrollment 
for  FY  70  in  Maryland  of  76,000  secondary  students,  a  report 
frcxn  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  in  response 
to  a  request  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  reported  an 
enrollment  of  175,000  for  the  same  year.    Moreover,  the  State 
Plan  for  FY  72  projects  that  25%  of  secondary  students  will  be 
enrolled  in  vocational-technical  programs  which  would  represent 
a  total  of  approximately  59,000.    This  figure,  if  accurate, 
reflects  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  total  of 
76,000. 

There  is  little  indication  that  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  State  Plan  and  allocation  of  resources  are  influenced  by 
students,  employers,  and  other  representatives  of  the  public. 
While  an  effort  has  been  made  to  involve  representatives  of 
other  agencies  on  committees  working  on  the  State  Plan,  as  ex- 
perienced by  the  Advisory  Council  members,  the  impact  of  such 
participants  on  the  Plan  appears  to  be  limited  at  most. 

There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Advisory  Council  that 
the  State  Plan  is  developed  primarily  to  meet  a  requirement  for 
Federal  monies  by  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
with  little  or  no  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  other  Divisions  within  the  State  Department  of 
Education.    Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
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stand  how  such  a  plan  could  be  fully  supported  by  those  charged 
with  its  responsibility  if  all  parties  involved  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  goals  and  priorities  that  are  contained  therein. 

Governor  Mandel  placed  Vocational-Technical  Education  as  one 
of  the  priority  items  of  his  administration;  however,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Advisory  Council,  it  has  not  appeared  among 
those  top  priorities  announced  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education.     Moreover,  at  this  point  in  time,   the  Advisory  Council 
and  the  public  in  general  is  unaware  of  what  priority  the  State 
Board  of  Education  places  on  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

Although  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  was  for  States  and  local  systems  to  match  those  Federal  funds 
received  under  Part  B  of  the  Act,  indications  are  that  the  State 
of  Maryland  makes  no  matching  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
except  in  the  headquarters  budget  of  the  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education.     Even  there,   the  trend  has  been  to  increase 
the  use  of  Federal  monies  while  decreasing  the  State  allocation. 
In  this  respect,  the  budget  for  the  current  year,  shows  a  decrease 
of  approximately  $100,000  in  State  monies  and  an  increase  of 
approximately  $75,000  in  Federal  monies.     The  73  budget  shows  an 
increase  of  only  about  $8,000  for  the  Division,   or  about  1%  over 
the  previous  year,  as  compared  with  a  16%  increase  in  the  total 
education  allotment.     The  trend  of  increasing  the  use  of  Federal 
monies  in  this  area  with  a  decrease  in  State  monies  continues. 
In  short,  with  this  lack  of . committment  of  State  monies,   the  ex- 
pansion of  Vocational-Technical  Education  will  depend  largely 
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upon  Federal  funds  and  the  ability  and  desire  of  the  local 
systems  to  commit  local  funds  for  that  purpose. 

System  superintendents  and  community  college  presidents 
readily  admit  that  the  least  costly  program  is  of  a  college 
preparatory  or  academic  nature.    And,  without  State  require- 
ments or  financial  incentives  for  providing  Vocational- 
Technical  Education,  the  budgetary  pressures  in  such  systems 
usually  result  in  reductions  in  Vocational-Technical  Education 
programs . 

Relative  to  the  above,  one  of  the  concerns  often  expressed 
by  some  local  school  officials  is  the  extreme  delay  experienced 
in  finding  out  how  much  Federal  monies  they  can  expect  to 
receive  for  Vocational-Technical  Education.    The  Federal 
Government's  late  funding  during  the  past  two  years  coupled 
with  delays  by  the  State  have  prevented  the  local  systems  from 
receiving  Federal  allocations  until  late  in  the  year  making  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  firm  plans  for  needed 
programs.     For  FY  72,  the  Federal  Government,  acting  with  an 
air  of  urgency,  provided  the  States  with  breakdown  of  allocations 
prior  to  the  first  of  August  in  order  that  the  States  could  make 
allotments  to  the  local  systems  without  undue  delay. 
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he  Advisory  Council  reconunends  that: 

1.  The  State  Plan  contain  more  realistic  goals  accompanied 
with  a  description  of  the  steps  and  a  timetable  associ- 
ated with  reaching  each  respective  goal. 

2«    A  mid-year  and  year-end  status  report  be  prepared  and 
distributed  on  those  goals  included  in  the  Plan. 

3.  The  goals  of  the  State  Plan  be  integrated  with  and 
become  a  part  of  the  overall  goals  established  for 
education  in  the  State. 

4.  The  State  Board  of  Education  make  a  greater  committment 
to  Vocational-Technical  Education  by  clearly  establish- 
ing its  priorities  in  that  area  and  by  allocating  an 
increased  percentage  of  its  budget  to  that  end. 

5.  The  State  Department  of  Education  develop  a  procedure 
which  will  permit  notification  to  local  systems  of 
expected  vocational  allotments  within  a  minimum  period 
of  time  after  Federal  allocations  are  made  to  the  State. 
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II.     The  Effectiveness  With  Which  The  Needs  Of  The  People  Are  Met 
While  vocational-technical  programs  are  available  to  at 
least  some  degree  in  each  local  system  as  well  as  in  the  various 
conununity  colleges,  there  are  segments  of  the  population  that 
do  not  have  ready  access  to  such  education,  especially  in  the 
post-secondary  and  adult  area.    This,  then,  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  State  educational  systems  are  effectively 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  to  acquire  the  necessary  skills 
through  public  education  to  enable  them  to  become  gainfully 
employed  in  the  field  of  their  choice.     In  the  opinion  of  the 
Advisory  Council,  the  Maryland  educational  system  is  lacking  in 
that  it  does  not  dignify  all  work  or  careers  based  on  their 
contributions  to  society.     It  does  not,   to  a  large  extent, 
permit  a  student  to  choose  and  prepare  for  a  career  of  his 
choice  to  the  degree  that  it  should  based  upon  available  facts, 
rather  than  misplaced  values.     Furthermore,  it  does  not  provide 
him  with  sufficient  freedom  to  both  change  his  goals  and  the 
means  by  which  he  can  attain  newly  established  goals  in  vocational- 
technical  education  as  he  progresses  through  life.    Thus,  based 
on  the  above  statements,  there  is  considerable  doubt  that  equal 
education  in  a  meaningful  manner  is  currently  available  to  all 
people  in  the  State  who  might  benefit  from  vocational-technical 
programs. 

Maryland  has  made  and  is  making  progress  in  the  area  of 
Career  Education  and  while  this  has  not  been  publicly  identified 
as  a  priority  area  by  the  State  Board,  the  Division  of  Vocational- 
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Technical  Education  has  pvirsued  this  as  an  area  of  concentration, 
in  this  respect,  the  Division  is  developing  career  information 
centers,  career  education  workshops,  team  teaching  of  career 
education,  graduate  work  in  career  education  and  other  projects 
related  thereto.    A  recent  development  in  this  area  was  the 
awarding  of  $300,000  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  the 
Vocational-Technical  Division  to  conduct  career  education  work- 
shops on  a  national  basis.    In  view  of  the  above,  the  Advisory 
Council  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  goals  might  be  reached  in 
our  schools  through  Career  Education  if  both  the  State  Board  and 
the  entire  State  Department  of  Education  were  to  place  a  high 
priority  on  this  project  relative  to  its  implementation  on  a 
state-wide  basis. 

cooperation  and  coordination  of  programs  and  service  between 
public  agencies  seems  to  need  strengthening  in  some  areas.  A 
case  in  point,  is  the  responsibility  for  post-secondary  and  adult 
vocational-technical  education.    While  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Maryland  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges 
both  play  a  role;  it  is  unclear  as  to  what  the  responsibilities 
of  each  are.    There  are  indications  that  college  presidents  would 
like  to  provide  more  occupational  programs,  but  point  to  the  added 
cost  of  such  programs  and  the  maze  of  paperwork  as  discouraging 
factors.    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Council  that  there  is 
not  only  a  lack  of  understanding  between  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges  as 
to  their  respective  responsibilities  but  also  an  absence  of  strong 
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positive  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board  relative  to 
the  development  of  post-secondary  and  adult  vocational- technical 
education. 

The  Advisory  Council  has  observed  the  development  of  work- 
ing advisory  committees  in  several  school  systems.    With  a 
growing  utilization  of  lay  advisory  committees  and  efforts  to 
provide  employment  data  needs,  it  should  follow  that  programs 
will  increasingly  reflect  the  needs  of  employers  in  kind  and 
content.    However,  there  is  every  indication  that  programs  are 
still  being  developed  in  an  institutional  vacuum  due  to  both 
the  inabilities  of  the  lay  committees  to  fxinction  properly  and 
the  xmwillingness  of  the  system  to  develop  a  more  flexible 
attitude  toward  lay  involvement  in  educational  programs. 

Another  item  of  great  interest,  both  state-wide  and  nationally, 
is  the  attitude  of  educators  relative  to  the  role  of  the  school 
system  in  assisting  students  in  finding  employment.    In  this 
respect,  there  are  indications  that  many  schools  are  increasing 
their  efforts  relative  to  assisting  both  students  and  graduates 
in  finding  employment.    Here  again,  much  of  this  effort  appears 
to  result  from  the  recognition  of  need  by  the  individual  school 
system  rather  than  by  any  priority  placed  on  this  activity  by 
the  State. 

During  the  past  year,  it  has  become  more  evident  to  the 
Advisory  Covincil  that  a  need  exists  for  a  centralized  system  of 
w^llecting  employment  data  for  the  purpose  of  planning  education 
programs  consistent  with  projected  employment  totals.    While  in 
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the  past,  there  have  been  individual,  uncoordinated  efforts  to 
provide  such  data,  the  results  obtained  have  not  always  been  a 
true  reflection  of  existing  conditions;  thus,  making  it  extremely 
difficult  to  use  such  data  with  any  degree  of  confidence  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future.    At  the  present,  the  Council  is  aware  of 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education  to  greatly  expand  their  activity  in  this  area  to  serve 
their  cfwn  specific  heeds.    Additionally,  exploratory  discussions 
have  been  held  by  the  Department  of  Employment  and  Social  Services 
and  the  Department  of  Econwnics  and  Community  Development  relative 
to  finding  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
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The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that: 

!•    The  State  Board  of  Education  join  efforts  with  the 
Departments  of  Employment  and  Social  Services  and 
Economic  and  Community  Development  in  developing  a 
statewide  system  of  collecting  and  distributing  data 
on  current  and  projected  manpower  needs. 

2.  The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Maryland  State 
Board  for  Community  Colleges  establish  a  policy  for 
implementation  of  functional  responsibilities  for  the 
State  Board  for  Community  Colleges  in  vocational- 
technical  education. 

3.  The  need  for  community  involvement  in  planning  and 
administering  local  programs  continue  to  be  stressed 
with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  utilization  of 
local  advisory  councils. 

4.  The  State  Board  of  Education  and  its  staff  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  career  education  and  establish  its  goals 
and  priorities  in  relation  to  its  responsibilities  in 
providing  this  part  of  every  student *s  education,  and 
how  it  can  best  carry  out  this  responsibility. 

5.  The  State  Board  of  Education  develop  a  policy  toward 
job  placement  of  students  as  a  part  of  its  educational 
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responsibility • 

6.    The  State  Board  of  Education  and  its  staff  arrange  for 
the  development  of  a  program  to  help  build  a  favorable 
image  toward  the  world  of  work  and  vocational-technical 
education.    Such  a  program  should  include  a  series  of 
workshops  for  school  administrators^  counselors,  and 
teachers.    Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  information 
about  employment  opportunities,  educational  requirements, 
economic  and  other  benefits  of  the  various  vocations 
with  primary  attention  devoted  to  those  jobs  requiring 
less  than  a  baccalaureate  degree.    The  workshops  should 
involve  extensive  dialogue  between  educators  and 
representatives  of  business,  industry,  labor,  government, 
and  other  lay  groups. 
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III«    Extent  The  Advisory  Council *s  Recommendations  Received 
Due  Consideration  

The  Advisory  Council *s  evaluation  report  for  1970  was 
developed  £or  general  consvunption  even  though  the  recommen- 
dations contained  therein  were  limited  for  the  most  part  to 
those  responsibilities  pertaining  to  the  State  Board  and  its 
staff* 

Since  the  1970  report^  indications  are  that  the  Vocational* 
Technical  Division  has  been  active  in  either  developing  plans 
or  initiating  programs  which  in  many  respects  appear  to  parallel 
the  Council's  viewpoints  in  at  least  two  of  the  priority  recom- 
mendations presented  in  1970*       third  recommendation  dealing 
with  the  image  of  vocational-technical  education  would  seem  to 
require  a  major  committment  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  for  any  degree  of  success  to  be  realized  in  that 
area.    In  view  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  third 
recommendation  by  the  Council,  it  has  again  included  this  item 
in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report. 

While  the  Advisory  Council  did  not  receive  the  expected 
response  from  the  State  Board  and  its  top  administrative  staff 
relative  to  the  contents  of  the  1970  evaluation  report,  the 
Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  provided  a  great  deal 
of  data  at  a  two-day  workshop  conducted  by  the  Council  in  June, 
1971  with  staff  members  from  the  Vocational-Technical  Division. 
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SUMMARY 


Maine  School  Administration  District  No:  2?  Project  PLEASE, 
operated  from  May  1  to  Sept.  15,  1972.    During  the  summer  l8  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  were  trained  as  tour  guides^ 

The  goals  of  the  project  were  (1)  to  provide  realistic  practical 
experience  which  would  contribute  toward  the  possible  development  of 
new  vocational  courses  and/or  modification  of  existing  programs*  (2) 
the  project  is  also  designed  to  provide  data  to  inform  and  motivate 
all  segments  of  the  school  and  community  to  evaluate  the  potential 
for  the  development  of  a  tour  guide  service  as  a  business,  thereby 
creating  new  job  opportunities  for  gruduating  area  youths. 

The  project  objectives  were  as  follows: 

1*.    To  provide  practical  and  theoretical  career 
exploration  in  tour  guiding  for  Li.gh  school 
juniors  and  seniors  through  actual  work 
experience  end  ^:ln..c:.sruoiu  iiirfLraction. 

2.    To  improve  student's  practical  exnd  ciyiV\''nn\ 
knowledge  and  skills  in  such  areas  as  lan- 
guage arts:    Maine,  Canadiru-Auicrican  and 
Americc;n  History;    nnd  recreation,  conser- 
vation education* 

3*    To  provide  educational  and  social  enrichment 
to  youths  from  an  insular  ar'^a  through  contf  ct 
with  a  diverse  tourist  population. 

km    To  disseminate  results  of  the  project  evalua- 
tion to  school  guidance  counselors  and  voca- 
tional education  department  heads  throughout 
the  state  of  Maine. 

The  program  operated  in  a  section  known  for  its  natural  beauty 
and  the  friendliness  of  its  population.    The  Fort  Kent  area,  however, 
is  also  characterized  by  a  combination  of  high  youth  unemployment  and 
few  employment  opportunities. 

The  training  for  the  students  consisted  of  a  5  day  workshop  con- 
ducted by  a  te£im  of  persons  including  a  local  historirn,  represf^utcibives 
of  Customs  and  Immigration  Services  and  of  the  business  coiumnuity.  The 
students  experienced  actual  guide  training  in  the  field  as  well  as  theo- 
retical instruction. 

Students  were  assigned  to  each  of  the  3  inlets  to  Fort  Kent  in 
order  to  attract  jatrons  and  to  distribute  mapped  guide  routes.  Posters^ 
pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  television  and  radio  were  also  used  to 
advertise  the  program. 

To  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  progT'-^m,  instructor  and  student 
evaluations  were  used.    It  was  determined  that  beca.use  of  the  PJjEASE 
Project,  l8  students  were  gaititnny  employed.    Tliey  became  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  area  and  were  sensitized  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  their  environment.    Thirty-three  percent  of  the  participants  im- 
proved noticeably  in  their  langu^Age  skills,  and  all  expanded  their 
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interests  in  occupational  choices.    Community  services  were 
provided  in  the  form  of  tours  for  the  elderly  and  children  of  ' 
the  area,  and  by  motivating  the  coramunit^/  s?nd  the  school  to  ^-^r-^r*^ 
the -potential  for  the  development  of  \i  tour  guide  service.  However, 
there  was  insufficient  contact  with  a  diverse  tourist  population  to 
provide  social  enrichment  for  students  from  an  insular  area. 

As  a  pilot  project,  the  program  contained  both  success  and 
failureso  In  order  to  minimize  the  weakness,  it  is  recommended 
thr.t: 

lo    An  indepth  assessment  be  made  to  determine  the 
focus  of  tour  guiding  in  the  area  e.g.,  perhaps 
canoeing,  rock  collecting,  bicycling  tours,  would 
be  more  in  demand  than  the  conventional  "in  the 
car  -  show  them  the  points  of  interest  tour." 

2.  Provide  opportunities  for  trainees  to  interact 
with  a  wider  variety  of  workshop  participants 
with  diverse  skills  and  expertise. 

3.  Develop  alternative  plans  for  days  when  there  are 
few  clients. 

However,  3  of  the  k  project  objectives  were  met,  indicating  the 
program  does  have  raoi-it  oiid  should  be  coxitijmcd  r»n<l/or  i-epl.icrd.od  but 
with  modi  fi rabions- 
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Body  of  the  Keport: 


Goals  and  Objectives 


Maine  School  Administration  District  No»  27  Project  PLEASE 
had  two  goals:    (1)  to  provide  realistic  practical  experience  which 
would  contribute  toward  possible  development  of  new  vocational  courses 
and/or  modification  of  existing  programs.    (2)    To  provide  data  to  in- 
form and  motivate  all  segments  of  the  school  and  community  to  evaluate 
the  potential  for  development  of  a  tour  guide  service  as  a  business 
thereby  creating  new  job  opportunities  for  graduating  area  youths. 

The  specific  project  objectives  were: 

1.  To  provide  theoretical  career  exploration  in  tour 
guiding  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  through 
actual  work  experience  and  classroom  instruction. 

2.  To  improve  student's  practical  and  applied  know- 
ledge and  skills  in  such  areas  as  language  arts: 
Maine,  Canadian- American  and  American  History,  and 
recreation-conservation  education. 

3.  To  provide  educational  and  social  enrichment  to  youths 
from  an  insular  area  through  contact  with  a  diverse 
tourist  population^ 

ho    To  disseminate  results  of  the  project  evaluations  to 
school  guidance  counselors  end  vocational  education 
directors,  through  the  state  of  Maine. 

The  Locale 


The  project  was  headquartered  in  Fort  Kent,  a  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  ^,750  loc^'^ted  in  the  northeasterly  tip  of  Maine.    The  area  is 
noted  for  its  scenic  beauty,  however,  the  area  is  also  culturally  and 
economically  isolated  with  a  populr.tion  which  is  S3%  bi-lingual.  Agri- 
culture and  wood  products  are  the  primary  source  of  income.    The  un- 
employment rate  for  the  summer  of  1972  was  11.8?^.    The  student  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  estimated  at  37%^    Twelve  per  cent  of  the  population 
is  on  sta.te  public  assistance. 


Needs  Assessment 


When  it  became  known  that  Vocational  Education  Act  funds  were  avail- 
rble,  the  high  school  guidance  department  conducted  an  informal  survey  to 
determine  the  number  of  juniors  and  seniors  who  wanted  summer  employment 
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but  were  unable  to  find  jobs.    Also  the  school  superintendent  met  with 
community  representatives  to  determine  what  kinds  of  services  were 
needed  which  might  be  performed  by  students  of  that  age  group*    It  was 
agreed  that  tour  guiding  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  and  to 
the  school  in  opening  new  areas  of  vocational  education. 


Program  Description 

Scope  of  the  Program: 

The  purpose  of  the  PLEASE  project  was  to  promote  local 
employment  and  service  efforts  through  career  exploration. 

Personnel 

A.  Project  Director 

A  teacher  from  SAD  27  was  selected  bec;?use  of  his 
ability  to  relnte  with  students,  his  bi-lingualhess, 
and  also  because  of  his  familiarity  with  the  local 
historical  sites  and  other  points  of  interest. 

B.  Instructors  (Voluntary,  part-time) 

Local  resource  persons  were  used  as  instructors  in 
the  workshop. 

C.  Secretary 

The  program  employed  a  secretrry  for  typing,  dupl ' 
eating  and  other  clerical  duties.  She  also  workea 
with  the  students  in  setting  up  menus  for  cookoutSo 

Procedures 

This  report  covers  the  funding  period  from  May  1,  1972  to  Sept.  15, 
1972.    The  PLEASE  Corps  was  a  four  month  pilot  program  to  promote 
local  employment  and  service  efforts  through  career  exploration. 

The  project  director,  school  personnel  and  guidance  director 
conferi-cfl  n|>proximate'ly  ten  times  in  the  spring  of  1972  to  plan  the 
project  and  bi-weekly  during  the  summer  to  modify  their  strategies. 

In  June  a  five  day  workshop  for  the  students  was  held  which  diiclnded: 

1.  A  local  historian  who  discussed  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  area, 

2.  Community  representatives  who  discussed  the 
proficiencies  required  for  good  tour  giiiding. 
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3.  ,  A  representative  of  the  Customs  &  Immigration 
Services  who  detailed  the  occupational  training 
requirements  and  duties  of  custom  officers  and 
those  of  x*elated  occupations* 

The  project  director  and  students  then  developed  the  specific 
areas  for  each  tour.    Faired  students  were  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  particular  tour* 

Each  pair  of  students  conducted  the  director  and  other  PLEASE 
Corps  participants  on  a  practice  review  of  the  tour  for  which  they 
were  responsible.    The  tours  provided  the  opportunity  for  constructive 
input  from  the  director  and  other  students. 

PLEASE  Corps  headquarters  was  a  colorful  geodesic  dome  located 
at  the  conjunction  of  the  two  main  accesses  to  the  town*    Guides  were 
also  stationed  at  throe  other  strategic  points  within  the  community <. 

Within  the  first  three  weeks,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  PLEASE 
Corps  personnel  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  insufficient  interest 
in  hiring  tour  giudes  on  the  part  of  tourists.    The  director  and  the 
business  manager  determined  a  change  of  focus  was  necessary* 

While  continuing  to  try  to  attract  out  of  town  tourists,  the 
potential  for  resident  tours  was  examined* 

Three  day  long  tours  were  organized  for  1^0  elderly  persons  and 
three  more  tours  were  conducted  for  120  children*. 

At  conclusion  of  the  program,  the  director  and  the  students  went 
on  a  camping  trip  to  Quebec.    In  the  course  of  the  trip  the  campers  took 
part  in  professionally  conducted  tours*    The  director  used  this  experience 
for  the  purpose  of  review  and  discussion,  comparing  the  professional  tours 
with  the  PLEASE  Corps'  initial  efforts* 


Budget 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  was  $8,728*19  for  a.  four  and  one 
half  month  period.    These  funds  wore  provided  by  the  Vocational 
Educational  Act  Fund*    Of  this  total  amount  $6,^75o60  was  used  for 
personnel  salaries  which  includes  an  average  of  $261*97  paid  to  each 
studento 

It  should  be  noted  that  PIJEASE  Corps  was  a  pilot  program.    As  a 
consequence,  initial  cost  of  the  program  exceeds  cost  of  evential  repro- 
duction*   For  example,  costs  of  uniforms,  signs,  and  tour  booths  are 
not  recurring  costs* 

The  project  st-tf  obhiwcifcos  replication  costs  to  be  approximately 
J>^5CX00  per  sindPuho  ^ 
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EVALUATION 


The  project  objectives  were: 

1.  To  provide  prr.ctical  and  theoretical  career 
exploration  in  tour  guiding  for  hi^  school 
seniors  through  actuc?l  work  e:q)erience  and 
classroom  instruction* 

2.  To  improve  student's  practical  and  applied 
knowledge  and  skills  in  such  areas  as  lan- 
guage arts:    Maine,  Crnndian-American  and 
American  History:    and  recreation,  conserva- 
tion^ 

3.  To  provide  educational  and  social  enrichment 
to  youths  from  an  insular  area  through  con- 
tact with  a  diverse  tourist  population. 

ko    To  disseminate  the  results  of  the  project 
evaluation  to  school  guidance  counselors  and 
vocational  education  department  heads  throughout 
the  state  of  Maine. 

The  project  participants  were  screened  and  selected  by  the  guidance 
department  on  the  basis  of  their  potential  for  benefit  from  the  program. 
Initially  the  plan  was  to  hire  and  train  students  from  poverty 
level  families,  hut  because  many  of  these  joined  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  PLEASE  Project  enrolled  l8  juniors  and  seniors  repre- 
senting a  good  cross  section  of  the  total  school  population. 

The  age  breakdown  was;  three  15  year  olds;  eleven  16  year  olds; 
four  17  year  olds.  There  were  7  females  and  11  males,  9  were  juniors 
and  9  seniors. 

The  attendance  rate  during  the  training  sessions  was  ICX)^.  There 
were  no  absentees  during  the  field  work  except  for  one  participant 
who  left  2  weeks  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  program  to  attend 
music  camp.    She  was  not  replaced** 

The  original  plans  werf,  to  pre-test  -  post-test  all  student 
participants  for  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  tour  guiding, 
of  Maine,  Hnriaflinn  and  American  History;  for  skills  in  Inngi^age  and 
plro  an  ovnlnr^hion  nf  ^hf^  f.trirUmt ' s  Self  concoph,,     ITowcvoi*,  bocnuse 
of  time  pressures  no  prc-teSLs  were  cAOmini  stored. 

Objectives  1  and  2  were  evaluated  by: 

1.  Instructor  assoef;mcnt  of  student's  pni'ticipntion 
in  the  progi^am.    Appenclix  1. 

2.  Instructor  rating  of  student  research  papers  con- 
cerned with  various  aspects  of  the  area.    Appendix  II« 

3*    Student  evaluations  of  their  participation  in  the 
program.    Appendix  III. 

I  -6- 
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Objective  5» 

There  wr.s  insufficient  contact  in  terms  of  numbers  ^.nd  time 
involved  to  wp.rrent  development  of  an  attitudinal-value  inventory* 
It  is  ?^,nticiprited  that  future  programs  will  attend  to  their  factor 
by  a  pre-Gssessment  of  clients*    Should  such  a  survey  indicate 
small  numbers  of  potential  clients  then  the  objective  "to  provide 
educational  and  social  enrichment  to  youths  from  an  insular  area 
through  contact  with  a  diverse  tourist  population"  should  be  deleted^ 

Objectrve 

The  evaluation  report  was  distributed  by  mail  to  all  guidance 
directors  and  vocational  education  departments  in  the  state  of  Maine. 


All  of  the  students  expressed  expanded  interest  in  occupational 
choices*    This  was  recaf fii-med  by  the  school  guidance  department  who 
has  estimated  an  83%  increase  in  requested  infomatiori  .about  occupa- 
tions related  to  tour  guiding,  such  as  warden  services,  forejit  servJco, 
park  service,  etc* 

Interestingly,  after  their  experience  in  the  PI.EA5^P)  Coi-ps  no 
student  mentioned  interest  in  tour  guiding  as  a  possible  career  choice; 
however,  they  did  express  increased  interest  in  Warden,  Forest,  Park 
and  Custom  &  Immigration  services  and  recreation* 

Thirty- three  percent  of  the  participants  felt  they  had  improved 
in  language  skills.    The  others  expressed  no  improvement  for  reasons 
such  as  "**o  I've  not  gotten  many  chances  to  go  on  tours  to  help 
increase  my  ability  to  use  my  language  towards  out-of-t owners"  and 
"Most  of  our  tourists  were  local  people  who  spoke  the  same  as  we  did"* 

Again,  all  of  the  students  expressed  a  belief  that  they  had  in- 
creased their  understanding  of  Maine  and  OaundiMn-American  History 
through  their  workshops,  research  papers  and  field  work*    None  felt 
this  had  led  to  an  increased  understanding  of  American  History. 

One  student  did  not  feel  he  had  increased  his  understanding  of 
recreation-conservation,  1?  felt  they  had. 

When  asked  if  their  appreciation  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area 
had  increased,  one  student  responded,  "No.^  I ^  always  have  had  it"o  Tne 
rest  felt  there  had  been  an  increase. 

When  CvSked  to  list  things  they  liked  about  the  PLEASE  Corps, 
779^  of  the  students  listed  field  trips;  66%  money  and  meeting  new 
people;  and  229^  "learning  things  you  liked"  and  "working  with  kids  my 
age  and  really  accomplishing  things". 

Student  recoimnendations  for  improving  the  PIiEASE  Corps  progr-am 
were  as  follows: 


Results: 


Improved  tourist  attractions 

More  tourists 

More  working  hours 

Earlier  and  better  publicity 

"Things  to  do  when  you  ain't 

touring  instead  of  sitting 

around  with  a  sign  near  a  road" 


3^ 
33% 

225& 


22^ 
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The  instructor's  assessment  noted  that  five  of  the  partici- 
pants had  increased  notably  in  their  language  skills  and  in  their 
sense  of  security  while  speaking.    He  felt  the  rest  were  good  or 
adequate  in  language  skills  prior  to  entering  the  program  and  had 
shown  no  change* 

All  of  the  students  were  reported  to  have  increased  their 
understanding  of  Maine,  CrJiadian-American,  and  American  History^ 
and  recreation  conservation,  through  research  papers,  discussions 
and  field  trips* 

The  rating  for  skills  in  tour  guiding  broke  down  as  follows: 


1.    Knowledge  of  background  of  the  assigned  tour  area: 
Very  Good  k  prrticipants 

Good  8  " 

Adequate  3  " 

Poor  1  " 


2*    Presentation  of  tour  information: 
Very  Good  0  participants 

Good  3  " 

Adequate  Ik 
Poor  1  " 


The  research  papers  were  rated  as:    3  Very  Good;  7  Good; 
and  l8  Adequate* 


0 
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RECOMMETJDATIONS 


The  results  of  the  progrctm  indicate  its  success  in  nttnining 
3  of  its  k  objectives*    Whilo  there  wns  not  ns  much  demr.nd  for  tour 
guiding  ns  anticipated,  the  project  did  perform  n  service  to  the 
students  and  to  the  community*    Ei^teen  students  were  grinfully 
employed*    They  became  fcmilicT  with  the  history  of  the  r.rcn  r.nd 
interested  in  the  conservation-recreation  potential  of  their  environ- 
ment*   Through  the  program  the  students  expanded  their  awareness 
of  occupational  choices.    Community  services  were  provided  in  the 
form  of  tours  for  the  elderly  and  for  children  of  the  area,  and  by 
motivating  the  community  and  the  school  to  assess  the  potential  for 
the  development  of  n  tour  guide  service. 

As  a  pilot  program,  Project  PLEASE  contained  both  success  and 
failures.    In  order  to  minimize  the  werJcness,  it  is  recommended  that: 

1.  An  indepth  assessment  be  made  to  determine  the 
focus  of  tour  guiding  in  the  area,  e.g.,  perhaps 
canoeing,  rock  collecting,  bicycling  tours,  would 
be  more  in  dea^'tnd  than  the  conventional  "in  the  car- 
show  them  the  points  of  interest  tour*'. 

2.  Provide  opportunities  for  trainees  to  interact 
with  a  wider  variety  of  workshop  participants 
with  diverse  skills  and  expertise* 

5*    Develop  alternative  plans  for  the  use  of  prrtici- 
pants'  time  and  energies  on  days  when  there  are 
few  clients. 

However,  3  of  the  k  project  objectives  were  met,  indicating 
the  progi-nm  does  have  merit  aud  /^Ijonld  be  continued  and/or  repli- 
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APPENDIX  I 


PLEASE  CORPS 

Instructor's  Evnluntion 
for 

Student's  Name   

A.    Throu^  participation  in  the  PLEASE  Corps: 

1.  Ens  there  been  nn  improvement  in  the  student's  use  of 
language? 

£bq)lain: 

2.  Has  the  student  :ncren«Cfd  in  his  imdorstnnding  of: 

Maine  History 
Eb^lnin: 

B.  Caandinn-Americnn  History 
Explrln: 

C.  American  History 
Explain: 

Does  the  student  have  rn  increased  understanding  of 
recreation-conservation? 

Ebcplain: 


B«    Skill  in  tour  guiding: 

!•    Knowledge  of  background  of  the  rxssigned  tour  nren: 
Very  good 
.Good 
Adequate 
Poor 
Comment: 


2»    Presentation  of  tour  informrtion: 
Very  good 
Good 
Adequi^te 
Poor 
Comment: 


■  13.29 

ERIC 


% 

APPENDIX  II 


RESEARCH  PAPERS 


!•  Vera  Lr.bbe  &  Mike  Corbin 

2.  Audrey  Gagnon  &  Jeff  Audibert 

3.  Lena  Corriveau  &  Tom  Young 
k.  Pr.tty  Dumond  &  Gr.ry  Iteigle 

5«  Mike  Ber.ulieu  ?c  Russell  Jnndrenu 

G.  Susan  Ouellet  &  Dinne  Lp.bbe 

7.  Mike  Soucy  &  Jeff  Jnlbert 

8.  Louise  Morin  &  David  Dumond 
^ •  Mike  Jalbert  &  Same  Jalbert 


Bilingual  aspect  of  St*  John 
Valley. 

M.  *ne  History  r^nd  important  facts, 
especially  in  this  area. 

Canadian-Americrn  relations  and 
history. 

Aroostook  County  (History  and 
backgroimd) . 

Recreation  and  Conservation 
education. 

Fort  Kent  (Lrnguage  and  history) 
and  other  important  facts  about 
the  area. 

Warden  Services 

A.  Game  warden 

B.  Forest  warden 

C.  Park  v/arden 

St.  John  Valley  history,  etc. 
Background  of  Allagash 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX  III 


PLEASE  CORPS 
Student"s  Evnlurtion 

NAME  

Please  check  "Yes"  or  "Mo"  end  write  an  o3cplanation* 

A.    Througii  participation  in  the  PLEASE  Corps  do  you  feel: 

1.    There  hrs  been  an  improvemeut  in  your  use  of  language? 
Yes   No   Explain: 

2m    Yon  have  increased  your  understanding  of: 

a.    Maine  history  Yes   No 

Explain: 

hm    Canadian -American  history        Yes      '  No  

Ebqplain: 

c.    American  history  Yes  ..^^^^^^^  No 

Explain: 

5*    You  have  increased  your  understanding  of  recreation- 
conservation. 

Yes   No   Explain: 

4.    You  have  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  area? 

Yes   No   Explain: 

Please  check  any  you  feel  in  ^appropriate. 

1.    Prior  to  entering  the  PLEASE  Corps  project  were  you  interested 
in  the  following  as  possible  career  choices? 
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Tour  Guiding 
V/.'xrden  Service 

Forest  Service   

Park  Service   

Custom  &  Immigr.-iition  Service 
Soil  Conservation 
Recrer.tion  

Why? 

2.    After  your  experience  in  the  PLEASE  Corps,  are  you  interested 
in  the  following  as  possible  cr.reer  choices? 

Tour  Guiding  

Warden  Service   

Forest  Service   

Park  Service   

Custom  &  Immigration  Service   

Soil  Conservation   

Hecrention   

Why? 

Please  list  the  things  you  liked  nbout  the  PLEASE  Corps* 

1. 

2. 

3- 

Pler>se  li.^h  iv?ronimendr\tioi)s  for  improving  the  PLEASE  Corps 
progi-rm. 

1* 

2. 

3. 


5. 
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As  the  Nadon*8  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Oepart«> 
ment  of  the  Interior  has  basic  responsibilities  for  water, 
fish,  wildlife,  mineral,  land,  park,  and  recreational  re-> 
sources.  Indian  and  Territorial  affairs  are  odier  major 
concerns  of  Americans  "Department  of  Natural  Resources." 

The  Department  works  to  assure  the  wisest  choice  in 
managing  all  our  resources  so  each  will  make  its  full 
contribution  to  a  better  United  Stzv^  —  now  and  in  the  future. 


Cover  drawing  by  Craig  P.  Phillips »  National 
Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium^  Washington^  D«r» 
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Cooperative  Fishery  Iftiit  Report 
for  the  Period  July  1,  1969  througji  June  30,  197O 

The  Cooperative  Fishery  Fnit  program  began  in  196O  with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  86-686 
Uh  Stat.  733).    The  stated  purpose  of  the  Act  is  "To  facilitate  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government,  colleges  and  universities,  the  States,  and  private  organisations  for 
cooperative  unit  programs  of  research  and  education  relating  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  for 
other  purposes."    The  entire  Act  is  reproduced  in  appendix  C. 

Each  fishery  unit  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  involving  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
^i„f7++  '  *  °°"^Se  °^  university,  and  a  State  fish  and  game  department.    A  coordinating 
So^^^;  representing  the  participating  agencies,  provides  general  guidance  to  each  unit. 
Members  of  the  coordinating  committees  for  each  of  the  23  units  are  given  in  appendix  B. 

y^^'  ^^^""^  23  units  in  operation.    The  locations  of  the 

units  are  shovm  in  figure  1.    The  mailing  addressep  of  the  units  are  given  in  appendix  B. 

During  the  school  year.  Bureau  unit  staff  members  tauglat  kk  formal  courses  to  61*2  students 
and  36  research  courses  and  seminars  for  233  students.    A  total  of  1»88  students  were  super- 
vised including  296  undergraduates,  10  special  students,  II6  M.S.  and  66  a.D.  sSnts! 
De^ees  were  yarded  to  1,3  undergraduates  and  33  graduates  incliiding  10  Hi.D's  and  26 
masters  .   Ei^t  of  the  students  vAio  received  masters'  degrees  are  working  toward  their 
doctorates.    Hnployment  of  the  other  35  students  who  received  graduate  degrees  is  as  fol- 
i^ripii';Ste  fishSeT'  8-university  teaching,  3-Canadian  fisheries. 

Bureau  staff  members  and  unit  students  authored  or  coauthored  60  scientifij  papers  (appendix 
a;.    The  list  also  includes  20  papers  by  unit  cooperators  and  students. 

The  following  are  brief  reports  of  the  activities  of  the  units.    The  reports  include  lists 
01  student  projects  and  abstracts  or  summaries  of  completed  work.    We  regret  that  space 
was  not  available,  in  several  instances,  to  list  the  cooperators'  students  or  to  include 
abstracts  of  their  work.  ^k^-luus 


Albino  brook  trout  were  used  by  Colorado  Unit  students  to  observe  fish  movements  in  a 
stream. 
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AUBAMA  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  IJNIT 


Alabama  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  is  located  at  Auburn  University  in  Auburn*  Dr*  John 
Ramsey  is  the  Leader  and  Mr*  James  Barkuloo,  the  Assistant  Leader* 

Unit  activities  emphasize  research  on  fish  systematics  and  stream  ecology*  Thirty 
students  worked  toward  advanced  degrees,  6  supported  directly  by  Unit  projects,  and  2 
received  tl^e  degree  of  M*S*    The  Unit  Leader  also  instructed  32  students  in  his  2 
ichthyology  courses* 

Staff  projects  isicluded  studies  on  the: 

1*    ^stematic  status  of  stream  basses  (Subgenus  Micropteras)  in  southeastern 
United  States 

2*    Movements  and  habitat  preference  of  two  crayfish  species  in  a  small  Alabama 
stream 

3*    Propagation  of  paddlefish  and  sturgeons 

I4*    Derivation  of  fishes  of  the  southern  Appalachian  river  systems 


TABLE  l*-*Unit  students,  degrees  sou^*^  and  pxroject  subjects 


Student 

Degree 

Subject 

Gilbert,  Ronald  J* 

*M*S* 

Distribution  of  fishes  in  the  central 

Chattahoochee  Hiver  drainage 

(Gilbert,  Ronald  J.) 

Ph*D* 

Ecology  and  systematics  of  the  spotted  bass 

in  Alabama  and  adjacent  areas 

Hurst,  Harold  N* 

*M*S* 

Comparative  life)  history  of  redeye  bass  and 

spotted  bass  iix  Halawakce  Creek,  Alabama 

Mathur,  Lilip 

Ph*D* 

Ecology  of  feedixis  of  fishes  in  Halawakee 

Creek,  Lee  and  Chambers  counties,  Alabama 

Naftel,  John  P* 

M*S* 

Chromosomes  of  cultured  cells  of  Alabarji 

catostomid  fish  genera 

Vade,  C*  William 

M*S* 

Chromosomes  of  some  percid  fishes  of  eastern 

Alabama 

Vahlqulst,  Harold 

Ph*D* 

Age  and  growth  of  channcil  catfish  in  the 

Alabama^Tosobigbee  dra.Jiage  systems 

^rad\iated 

The  following:  are  abstracts  of  completed  theses  t 

Ronald  J*  Gilbert,  M*S*,  1969 

The  Distribution  of  Fishes  in  the  Central  Chattahoochee  River  Drainage 

A  survey  was  conducted  to  determine  fish  distribution  in  the  central  Chattahoochee  River 
draina^,  a  zoogeographically  important  but  sparsely  collected  area*    The  distributions 
of  83  species  in  19  families  were  recorded  and  plotted*   Tbe  fauna  was  found  to  be 
sparse  compared  with  those  of  adjacent  systems,  possibly  dxie  to  Pleistocene  flooding, 
homogeneity  of  habitat,  infertility  of  the  area,  and  physiographic  isolation*    The  fall 
line  was  found  to  be  less  important  as  a  barrier  to  fish  dispersal  in  the  Chattahoochee 
River  than  as  in  adjacent  systems*    Several  range  extensions  and  one  previously  unreported 
introduction  were  recorded* 
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Harold  N.  Hurst,  H.S. ,  ^969 


Comparative  Life  Histoxj  of  the  Redeye  Baaa,  Microptenm  cooeae  Habba  and  Bailey, 
and  the  Spotted  Baaa,  Micropteroa      punctixlatua  (Raf ianeague) « 
in  BialAvakee  Creek,  Alabaaia 

A  comparative  life  hiatoxy  atudy  of  a  ayntopic  population  of  a^>otted  baaa  and 
/^lit'Jhicola  race  of  redeye  baaa  waa  carried  out  between  April  1968  and  Miy  1969.  Sixty- 
eic^t  apeciaena  of  each  apeciea  were  collected  trom  Halavakee  Creek,  Lee  Co.,  Ala.  by 
angling,  electrofiahin^,  and  rotenone  application*   Growth  of  apotted  baaa  waa  ^ateat 
during  the  aecond  and  third  yeara  and  leaat  during  the  fifth  year.   Growth  of  redeye 
baaa  tfaa  greateat  the  firat  and  third  and  leaat  the  aixth  and  aeventh  yeara.  Growth 
ratea  of  the  two  apeciea  were  about  equal*   Tht  life  apaa  of  the  apotted  baaa  waa  ahcrt 
compared  to  that  of  tiit  redeye  baaa.   Becauae  of  ita  greater  longevity,  moat  of  thd 
large  baaa  collected  from  the  creek  were  redeye  baaa*   Ttie  moat  important  food  Itema 
in  the  diet  of  both  apeciea  were  crayfiahea  and  fiahea*    Inaecta  were  not  an  lioportant 
source  of  food  except  for  baaa  100  mm  standard  length  or  leaa.    Host  indivi^uala  of  both 
species  spawned  in  late  May  and  early  June*   At  least  a  few  redeye  baaa  apawned  in 
early  April  of  both  yeara,  but  there  waa  no  indication  that  apowted  baaa  apawned  in 
early  April*    Fecundi'^  of  apotted  baaa  waa  greater  than  the  redeye*   Hhe  average 
5-year«oldt  lOOOg  apotted  baaa  female  contained  22,000  egga  compared  to  12,000  eggs 
for  redeye  bass  females  of  the  'Tame  age  and  size.    Most  individuals  of  both  did  not 
mature  until  the  third  yeart   The  two  species  occurred  in  about  eq\ial  numbers  and 
habitat  throughout  the  atudy  area* 


View  of  experimental  fish  ponds  at  Auburn  University,  location  of  the  Alabama  Cooperative 
Fishery  Unit. 
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ARIZONA  C00PERATIV1S  FISHERY  UNIT 


The  Arizona  Cooperative  Fishexy  Unit  is  located  at  the  Universi^  of  Arizona  in  Tucson* 
Its  Leader  is  Dr«  William  J«  KcConnell  and  the  Assistant,  Mr«  Charles  D«  Ziebell. 

The  Unit  had  h  graduate  students  during;  the  year*    Unit  staff  taught  3  formal  courses 
with  a  total  enrolloent  of  y>  students* 

Unit  programs  Tocus  on  investigation  of  environmental  factors  related  to  fishing  qualityt 
reuse  of  waste^^atert  and  fish  life  histories  as  they  pertain  to  specific  management 
problems.   The  Leader  continued  his  studies  on  the  effect  of  litter  phenolics  on  aqxutic 
animals*   The  Assistant  contirmed  sttdies  of  catfish  ecolo^  at  Parker  Canyon  Lake  and 
biological  weed  control  evaluation  using  Tilapia  zillii  and  grass  carp* 

TABLE  2*  — Unit  students,  degrees  sought,  and  project  subjects 


Student  Degree  Subject 

Greer,  Edwin  K*S*        Biologic^,  precipitation  of  pliosphate  from 

wastewater 

Hallockf  Robert  Hi*I)*        Role  of  emergent  vegetation  ixi  the  ecology  of 

fish  of  Imperial  Reservoir 

Trapnel},  Fred  Fh*I)*        Distribution  of  invertebrates  in  Imperial 

Reservoir 

Weaver,  Ronald  M*S*        Distribution  and  food  habits  of  juvenile  fish 

in  ImDeri^.  Reservoir 


Graduate  students  Hallock  and  Weaver^  Arizona  Unit»  checking  fish  distribution  in  Imperial 
Reservoir^  lower  Colorado  River. 
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CALIFORNIA  CCOfERATIVE-PISHEaftY  UNIT 


Humboldt  State  College  in  Areata  is  the  site  of  the  California  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit* 
The  Leadert  Br.  Roger  A*  Bamhartt  and  the  Assistant  Leader,  Dr.  Charles  F«  Bryan,  have 
been  with  the  Unit  since  196?* 

UrJ.t  reseatrch  focuses  on  the  ecology  of  northern  California  coastal  streams  and  on 
estuarixm  and  coastal  marine  biology*   Br*  Bamhart  continued  a  cooperative  project 
with  the  U.S.  Fbrest  Service  including:  methods  of  providing  fish  passage  at  road  cxilverts* 
Jtr.  Bryan's  work  included  preparation  of  a  partial  bibliography  and  reference  slides 
of  the  early  life  histories  of  selected  fish  in  Homboldt  Bay*   He  began  bioassays  of 
oil  dispersants  on  shiner  perch  by  electrophoresis  analyses  of  blood  sera* 

Nine  of  11  graduate  students  advised  hy  the  staff  in  fisheries  received  financial  support 
trom  the  Ibiit.   Two  of  them  attained  the  degree  of  M.S*   The  Unit  Leader  and  Assistant 
tau^t  a  total  of  6  courses  with  an  enrollment  of  7C  students* 


TABLE  3- 

^Dhit  students. 

degrees  sought,  and  project  subjects 

Student 

Begree 

Subject 

Bureiui  Staff  advised: 

Appeirscmt  C* 

M*S. 

Changes  in  occurrence  and  abundance  of  benthos 

in  Hat  Creek 

Barnest  J* 

K*S* 

Effects  of  loggincr  activi^  on  walmonid  pro* 

duction  in  a  small  stream 

Hcldert  H* 

M*S* 

Culture  of  the  Bungeness  Crab 

Brsoaer,  C* 

M*S. 

Life  history  of  the  western  sucker  in  Hat  Creek 

Crosst 

M*S. 

factors  affecting:  salmonid  production  in  a 

small  coastal  stream 

BeHontt  B* 

H*S. 

Effects  of  certain  physical  pairameters  upon 

electrofishin^ 

ELdridget 

«K*S. 

Bistribution  and  relative  abundance  of  larval 

fishes  in  Homboldt  Bay 

Luibert,  T» 

}LS. 

Invertebrates  colonizing  an  artificial  reef 

Ifelone, 

K.S. 

Effect  of  sublethal  pollution  on  the  blood 

serum  of  shiner  perch 

Misltanot  B» 

M*S. 

Early  life  history  of  the  Ba^^ish  sole  in 

Humboldt  Bay 

Sunadat  J» 

^^3f*S. 

Life  history  and  cultu3^  of  the  Japanese  ayu 

^KSraduated 

The  followincr  abstracts  of  completed  thesest 
Maxwell  B.  Eldridge,  M.S.,  1970 


A  Larval  Fi^  Survey  of  Humboldt  Bay 

Obli<q:tte  tows  and  special  sled  tows  were  made  from  Becember  1968  to  January  1969*   Of  ttie 
9t759  larvae  collected,  22  were  identified  to  species,  2  only  to  genus,  and  16  to  family* 
An  unidentified  goby  and  Pacific  herring  were  the  most  abundant  species*  Illustrations 
ai)d  deeoriptions  of  Ih  larvae  are  presented*   The  majority  of  the  kO  species  collected 
originated  from  demersal  eggs  and  were  resident  inshore  species  characteristic  of  Pacific 
coast  estuaries.   The  most  productive  sasq^ing  station  was  located  in  North  Bay  in  con^ 
trmst  to  the  stations  near  the  Bay  entrance*   The  lowest  number  of  species  was  found  at 
a  site  i^ch  experienced  large  discharges  of  freshwater.  The  majority  of  tlie 
numbers  and  species  was  collected  from  January  to  Miy;  J\me  to  November  were  low 


r  o 

^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


in  productivil^**   December  brou^t  about  an  increase  in  species  number  due  to  offshore 
pela^ically  spawned  larvae.    Strong  vertical  mixing,  sampling  error  and  species  behavior 
are  discussed  with  regard  to  apparent  homogeneous  vertical  distribution*  Increasing 
pollution  and  habitat  modification  necessitates  full  understanding  of  the  ecology  of  the 
Bay*   This  study  indicates  that  Humboldt  Bay  is  utilized  as  a  breeding  and  nursery  ground 
for  at  least  Ifi  species  of  fish* 

John  S*  Sunada,  M*S*t  1970 

Life  History  and  Culture  Techniques  of  the  Japanese  Ayu, 
PlecQglossus  altivelis 

Several  aspects  of  the  life  history  of  the  Japanese  ayu  (Plecoglossus  altivelis)  were 
studied*   The  ayu  eggs  arrived  from  Japan  on  October  31,  1968,  and  were  cultured  at  the 
College  hatchery*   Okie,  of  the  major  problems  in  culturing  ayu  larvae  is  providing 
adequate  diet  feeding*    In  the  first  month,  93  percent  of  the  larvae  died*   The  fish  is 
carnivorous  during  its  larval  and  juvenile  stages  and  becomes  herbivorous  during  its 
adult  stages*   Signs  of  the  transformation  appeared  in  mid-^March*   C^nywth  studies  were 
conducted  in  different  environments*   Results  indicated  that  ayu  grew  better  in  an 
outdoor  circular  pond,  iidiile  growth  rates  in  ah  ixuU>or  trou^  and  aquarium  were  equal* 
I<^an  specif ic  growth  rates  in  the  aq:uarium  and  in  the  outdoor  prad  were  0*85  and  l*03t 
respectively*   Competitioii  between  the  ayu  and  2  salmonids,  the  raii^)ow  trout  ttod  the 
silver  salwm,  was  studied*   Trout  held  with  ayu  had  a  faster  specific  growth  rate  in 
wei^t  (2*90)  iMle  thi^  girawth  of  the  ayu  in  competition  with  trout  was  slowest  with 
a  mean  specific  growth  rate  of  0*39*   An  F^test  indicated  a  significant  difference  in 
the  mean  final  lengths  of  the  control  and  experimental  groups  of  ayu  and  trout*  A 
similar  test  was  conducted  with  silver  salmon  and  ayu  yhich  indicated  that  salmon 
competing  with  ayu  displayed  a  greater,  but  not  significantly  greater,  specific  growth 
rate  than  ayu*    In  both  studies,  the  salmonids  appeared  to  be  the  dominant  species;  their 
growth  rates  appeared  not  to  be  affected  by  the  presence  of  ayu* 


The  Sea  Gull,  Humboldt  State  College  research 
ship. 


California  Unit  student,  Dave  Cross, 
collecting  data  on  steelhead  trout  from 
Singley  Creek. 
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COLORADO  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  UNIT 


The  Colorado  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  is  located  at  Colorado  State  University  in 
Fort  Collins*    Br.  Robert  E*  Vincent  served  as  Leader  from  the  Unit's  inception  in 
I^ch  1963  until  his  resignation  in  December  19^9*    His  successor.  Dr.  William  J* 
McConnell»  assumes  duties  in  August  1970.    Dr.  Robert  J*  Behnke  has  served  as  Assistant 
Leader  since  September  1966. 

Unit  programs  focus  on  stream  ecology  and  fish  oystematics*   Eleven  students  worked 
toward  degrees  during  1969-1970  and  5  received  the  Ph.D.    The  Leader  and  Assistant 
tau^t  h  courses  with  a  total  enrollment  of  I8  students. 

The  Unit  Leader  spent  most  of  his  time  in  planning  and  directing  graduate  stud&nt 
projects.    He  also  continued  studies  on  the  seasonal  movement  of  fishes  in  a  l/l^-mile 
section  of  a  small  Colorado  stream. 


The  Assistant  Leader  continued  yox^  on  the  inventory  and  systematica  of  fishes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  enqphasis  on  species  relationships  of  the  genus  Salmo.    He  also 
served^as  consultant  to  and  participant  in  several  State  and  Flederal  activities  on 
fisheries  in  the  RocKy  Mountains  area. 

TABLE  h* — Unit  students »  degrees  sou^^t^and  project  subjects 

Student  Degree  Subject 


Bureau  Staff  advised: 


Andrews,  Austin  K.  «^Fh.D. 

DeLongt  Richard  A.  Ph.D. 

Flickinger,  Stephen  A.  *Hi.D. 

Gregory,  Richard  W.  ♦Ph.D. 

Horak,  Donald  L»  *Hi.D. 

Hiddleton,  William  H.  Ph.D. 


Peters,  John  Ph.D. 

Schreck^  Carl  B*  Hi.D. 

Stewart,  Phillip  A.  *?h.D. 

Wemsman,  Gary  R.  M.S. 


Unit'  Cooperator  advised t 


Life  history  of  the  fathead  minnow 

Serum  protein  polymorphism  in  some  salmonid 

fishes 
Fathead  minnow  culture 
Chemical  properties  of  walleye  sperm 
Stamina  of  hatchery-reared  raixibow  trout 
systems  analysis  of  stream  velocity,  silt^ 

load,  channel  *mo3^ology,  and  bottom  l^ypes 

as  related  to  biomass^  standing  cropt  and 

the  sport  fishery  in  streams 
Changes  in  fish  populations  and  sediment 

yields  by  erosion  control 
Attempted  sex  reversal  of  the  fathead  minnow 
Physical  factors  influencing  trout  densi^^ 

in  a  small  stream 
'She  native  cutthroat  trout  of  Colorado 


Saylor,_Michael  L._  r4tS.  Culture  of  fishes  with  comsiercial  importance 

Graduated 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  completed  theses: 


Austin  K.  Andirews,  Ph.D.,  1970 


'She  Distribution  and  Life  History  of  the  Fathead  Minnow 
(Pimephales  promelas  Raf inesque)  in  Colorado 

This  investigation  emphasized  lotic  and  lentic  distribution  and  the  life  history  of  the 
fathead  minnow  in  two  different  environments  in  Colorado.    Lotic  distribution  is 
confined  to  waters  below  elevation  2,135  m.    Lentic  distribution  has  been  primarily 
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determined  by  introductions.    Life  history  was  studied  in  two  lentic  ecotypes,  a  warmwater 
environment  located  at  elevation  1,502  m  and  a  coldwater  environment  located  at  elevation 
2,464  m.    Fathead  minnows  spawned  in  late  May  or  early  June  in  both  populations*    Nest  site 
characteristics,  intraspecific  competition  for  spawning  sites,  sporadic  spawning  behavior, 
and  early  development  of  larvae  did  not  differ  from  published  reports*    Incubation  time 
was  oetermined  for  the  range  of  water  temperatures  present  in  the  study  environments*  Growth 
rates  did  not  differ  significantly  between  the  warmwater  and  coldwater  populations*  Life 
span  for  this  species  was  2  to  3  years*    Adults  of  age  class  II  were  lost  to  the  population 
after  spawning*    Food  habits  varied  with  time  of  year*    In  May,  spawning  adults  ingested 
mainly  animal  materials  but  between  June  and  September  they  ingested  increasing  percentages 
of  plant  materials*    The  only  two  critical  habitat  requirements  of  fathead  minnows  were 
water  velocities  less  than  15  cm/sec  and  copious  growths  of  aquatic  vegetation*  Indications 
of  the  success  of  fathead  minnows  in  establishing  populations  when  introduced  into  new, 
diverse  habitats  were  seen  in  the  cold-water  distribution*    Most  important  indicators  were: 
(i)  a  viable  population  in  a  lake  at  elevation  3»034  m,  a  new  altitude  record  for  the 
species  and  probably  for  the  family  CYPRINIDAE  in  North  America;  (2)  successful  spawning 
initiated  at  a  water  temperature  of  12*8  C,  approximately  3  C  lower  than  previously  reported 
temperatures;  and  (3)  an  opportunistic  and  omnivorous  diet  consisting  of  both  animal  and 
plant  material* 

Stephen  A,  Flickinger,  Ph*D*,  1969 

Increasing  Fathead  Minnow  Production  Through  Population  Manipulation 

The  two  major  areas  of  emphasis  were  reproduction,  and  growth  and  survival  of  the  fathead 
minnowf  Pimephales  promelas  Rafinesque.    The  optimum  combination  of  brood-fish  population 
density  and  sex  ratio  was  19,200  fish  per  surface  acre  and  5  females  to  I  male.  Fingerling 
production  from  this  combination  was  predicted  to  be  1,524,500.    Post  spawning  mortality 
of  adults  ranged  from  20  percent  to  91  percent  with  higher  survival  of  females  than  males. 
Fathead  minnows  utilized  spawning  boards  placed  up  to  5  ft*  deep,  and  they  also  utilized 
boards  placed  without  reference  to  the  substrate.    Larger  nest  sites  encouraged  larger  egg 
deposits.    Nests  were  crowded  together  as  effectively  by  restricting  available  nest  sites 
as  by  providing  visual  isolation  or  territorial  markings.    Initial  size  of  fingerlings, 
time  of  stocking,  and  population  density  regulated  growth  of  the  fish.    Maximum  standing 
crop  was  255,600  fish  per  surface  acre  weighing  1,011  pounds,  and  only  2  percent  of  those 
fish  were  sub-salable  initially,  shifting  toward  larger  fish  until  few  or  no  fish  were 
sub-salable,  a  small  percentage  was  large,  and  approximately  equal  numbers  were  small 
and  medium.    Skimming  salable  si/.^d  fathead  minnows  at  densities  below  carrying  capacity 
did  not  alter  growth  rate  of  the  remaining  fish.    Over-winter  survival  of  adult  fathead 
r.iinnows  averaged  97  percent,  while  over-winter  survival  of  fingerlings  averaged  only  41 
percent.  o  j 

Richard  W*  Gregory.  Ph.D.,  1969 

Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Walleye  Pike 
Stizostedion  vitreum  vitreum  (Mitchill),  Sperm  and  Seminal  Plasma 

Semen  was  collected  from  33  sexually  mature  walleye  pi.ke  males  captured  by  gill  net  in 
3  northeastern  Colorado  reservoirs.    Physical  and  chemical  measurements  were  made  on  each 
individual  sample  of  semen*    The  physical  properties  measured  and  the  mean  values  of  each 
were:    length  (of^  fish>  -  555.3  mm;  weight  <of  fish)  -  1,694*6  gmj  spermatrocrit  (percentage 
of  packed  cells^to  total  volume)  -  55.2  percent;  freezing  point  depression  .  0*489* 

dry  weight  as  percentage  of  wet  weight  -  20.8  percent,  and  ash  weight  as  precentage  of  * 
dry  weight  -  11.3  percent*    Chemical  analyses  were  run  on  individual  samples  of  seminal 
plasma  to  determine  pre  and  post-freezing  levels  of  certain  constituents  and  to 
measure  changes  which  occur  following  freezing*    The  values  obtained  in  mg/100  ml 
were:      Ca    -    3*2  to  1*5;    CI    -    467.5    to  427*9;    Mg    -    1,6    to  4*7; 
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P  •  5.3  to  5l.9>  K  -  97.0  to  1$6.8|  Na  383.3  to  2la.6|  total  protein  -  2.6  to  5.9; 
urea  N  •  2.9  to  8.1})  and  uric  acid  -  30  to  ll.l,reBpectively,for  pre-  and  post-foeezinff 
levels,   'niese  properties  were  also  measured  in  ftrozen  sperm  cell  oytoplasm  and  results 
are  in  oe/gm  packed  sperm  cells.   In  addition,  a  simple  linear  regression  analysis  was 
conducted  on  all  variables  measured.   Chemical  properties  of  fresh  walleye  seminal  plasma 
are  compared  to  values  obtained  by  other  authors  for  Atlantic  salmon,  human,  bull.  fowl, 
and  dog  seminal  plasma.  • 

Donald  L.  Horak,  Fh.f).,  197O 

Stamina  and  Survival  of  Hatchery-Reared  Rainbow  Trout 

Hjysical  stamina  was  measured  for  hatchery-reared  rainbow  trout  by  determining  the 
length  of  time  each  fish  could  withstand  forced-sustained  swinming  in  a  specially 
constructed  stamina  tunnel.   Ve  hypothesized  that  a  hi^-stamina  index  was  indicative 
of  a  hifiji-survival  potential.    Stamina-indexed  rainbow  trout  were  stocked  into  two 
lentic  and  two  lotic  environments  in  Colorado  during  the  suomers  of  1966-69.  During 
field  :saa4>ling,  significant  differences  were  demonstrated  only  twice  between  tiie 
returns  of  rainbow  trout  indexed  asf  hi^  or  low  stamina.   No  conclusive  evidence  was 
round  «iat  a  hi^-stamina  index  was  indicative  of  a  better  survival.  Stamina-indexed 
rai^ow  trout. ejdiibited  no  difference  in  lenglii,  weigxt,  conditio  factor^  and  mxs- 
ceptibility  to  angling.  Ingpro^ 

in  tiiff  stamina  tunnel.   Mditionai  studies  are  advised  to  conclUsiveiy  determine 
the  merit  of  stamina  tunnel  evaluations  for  predicting  survival  potential. 

Phillip  A.  Stewart,  Hx.D. ,  I970 

Physical  factors  Influencing  Trout  Density  in  a  Small  Stream 

A^twa  phase  study  was  conducted  in  a  small  trout  stream  in  north  central  Colorado.  In 
Mase  I  we  examined  the  relationships  of  15  physical  variables  with  density  of  wild 
brook  trout  (Salvelinus  fQntit1A^i»^  and  rainbow  trout  (Salmo  gairdneriV  in  stream  sections. 
InPhase  II  we  studied  the  reaction  .of  fri^tened  wild  rainbow  trout  to  different  cover 
structures.   Variables  in  the  structures  were  heifijit  above  and  below  the  water  surface, 
percoatage  of  surface  area  perforated,  and  water  depths.   Variables,  in  order  of  their 
ImpwtMce  to  density  of  brook  and  rainbow  trouts  were  mean  section  depth  and  underwater, 
overhanging  rock  cover,   todercut  banks  and  areas  of  deep  turbulent  water  seemed  to  be 
or  some  importance  to  brook  trout  density,  but  not  rainbow  trout  density.   Ho  other 
variables  could  be  shown  to  be  statistically  inqportant  to  density  of  either  species. 
Bainbw  trout  use  of  experimental  ^i^t  cover  devices  increased  with  increasing 
ateicture  size,  decreasin«r  structure  hei^^it,  and  decreasing  percentage  holes.   No  effect 
^7/^  ^  ^®  variables  heifijit,  size,  and  percentage  holes 

sffect^li^t  intensity  under  structures  as  well  as  fish  use.  Pish  usf*  of  structures 
was  strongly  related  to  li^^xt  intensity  under  structures.  SmaU  sized  rock- cover,  found 
to  be  ^rtai^t  to  trout  density  in  Hiase  I,  may  increase  density  ty  increasing  visual 
isolation  of  fish,  rather  than  ftootionine  as  ft*i^t  cover.  Additional  experiments  in 
raase  II  indicate  that  deep  water  areas  can  function  as  foifijxt  cover.  Mean  depth  in 
aase  I  may  be  important  in  determining  trout  density  in  that  it  reflects  the  presence 
of  deep  water  areas. 
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GEORGIA  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  UNIT 


The  Bureau* s  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  in  Ceoigia  is  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
Athens,    Dr.  Alfred  C.  Fox  is  the  Unit  leaUer  and  Mr.  James  P.  Clugston,  the  Assistant 
Leader* 

Unit  research  covers  management  problems  in  ponds,  streams  aud  reservoirs.    The  Leader 
continued  studies  on  the  growth  rate,  mortality,  and  catchability  of  3  species  of  catfish 
at  Fort  Gordon.    Mr.  Clugston  conducted  fish  population  surveys  in«  artificially  heated 
lake  as  part  of  studies  of  the  effects  of  thermal  alterations  on  the  reproduction  of 
selected  centrarchids. 

The  Unit  supported  5  students  in  I969-I970.  Six  of  the  15  Unit  students  were  advised  by 
the  Unit  Leader.    Thirty-seven  students  earolled  in  3  courses  taught  by  the  Leader. 


TABLE  5. 

Student 

Bureau  Staff  advised: 

Davis,  Steven  M. 

Duever,  Michael 

Fatora,  Richard 
Ho  I brook,  J. 

Primer,  Kim 
Rawson,  Mac  V. 

Unit  Cooperator  advised: 

Bailey,  Richard 

Barnett,  Craig 
Harris,  Fred 
Martin,  George  T. 

0*Rear,  Robert  S« 

Pierce,  Larry 

Rees,  Robert 
Sandow,  Jack  T. 

Street,  Michael  W. 


Unit  students,  degrees  sought,  and  project  subjects 


Degiee  Subject 


M.S.    Seasonal  changes  in  stream  temperature  and  fauna  below 

a  dam  with  bottom  discharge 
Ph.D.    Mineral  cycling  in  a  ^mall  reservoir  as  affected  by 

epilimnial  and  hypollmnial  discharge 
Ph.D.    Evaluation  of  trout  habitat  manipulation 
Ph.D.    The  effect  of  selected  environmental  variables  on 

fish  distribution  in  a  lake 
M.S.    Food  habitats  of  channel  catfish 
Ph.D.    Population  dynamics  of  parasites  on  two  species  of 

estuarine  fishes 


\ 

Ph.D.    Effects  of  sublethal  concentrations  of  DDT  on  schooling 

behavior  of  channel  catfish 
M.S.    Life  history  of  Notropis  sp. 

M.S«    Effects  of  thermal  enrichmenit  on  a  sport  fishery 
^.S«    The  commercial  shrimp  fishery  of  Mcintosh  County, 
Georgia 

M.S.    An  age-growth  study  of  largemouth  bass  in  a 

thermally  polluted  lake 
M.S.    Trap  response  of  young  channel  catfish  and  brown 

bullhead 

M.S.    Early  life  history  of  striped  bass. 

M.S.    A  comparison  of  population  sampling  results  with  the 

total  fish  population  of  a  90-acre  Georgia  reservoir 
itH»S»    Some  aspects  of  the  life  histories  of  hickory  shad 

and  blueback  herring  In  the  Altamaha  River,  Georgia 
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Abstracts  of  completed  theses: 

George  ?•  Martin,  M«S«,  1970 

The  Comrr.ercial  Shrimp  Fishery  of  Mcintosh  County,  Georgia 

The  records  of  20  vessels  operating  in  Mcintosh  County  were  examined  in  order  to  determine 
the  relative  abundance  of  3  groups  of  penaeid  shrimps  (2  species)  from  1962  through  1967. 
Graphical  and  statistical  analyses  of  the  data  revealed  that  the  combined  effect  of  low 
temperatures  and  high  streamflows  during  the  winter  months  were  usually  associated  with 
low  catches  of  white  shrimp  (both  groups)  and  high  catches  of  brown  shrimp.    The  relation 
between' annual  relative  abundance  of  shrimps  and  air  temperature  and  streamflow  was  defined 
by  prediction  equation  constants.    The  lenth  of  harsh  winter  conditions  appeared  to  be 
associated  most  strongly  with  the  population  size  of  P>  setiferus,  LXid  brief  periods  of 
low  spring  temperatures'' and  low  streamflow  were  followed  with  higher  catches  of  young-of- 
the-year  white  shrimps  than  periods  of  prolonged  spring  low  temperature  and  high  stream- 
flow»    According  to  the  results  of  the  stepwise  regression  technique,  temperature  alone 
was  more  related  to  "white-1"  shrimp  abundance  whereas  temperature  and  stream  flow  were 
related  to  "white- 1"  and  brown  shrimp  abundance.    The  fecundity  of  overwintered  white 
shrimps  was  important  in  supplying  the  variable  crop  of  young-of-the-year  white  shrimp 
in  most  of  the  years  from  1962  through  19C7.    The  relationship  of  the  abundance  of  the 
two  groups  was  best  shown  by  logarithmic  plots  of  Catch-Per-Day-Fished  and  by  published 
Liberty-Mcintosh  County  landings. 

Michael  W.  Street,  M.S.,  1970 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  Histories  of  Hickory  Shad,  Alosa  mediocris  (Mitchill) 
and  Blueback  Herring,  Alosa  aestivalis  (Micchill)  in  the  Altamaha  River,  Georgia 

Several  aspects  of  the  life  histories  of  hickory  shad,  Alosa  mediocris  (Mitchill),  and 
blueback  herring,  Alosa  aestivalis  (Mitchill),  were  investigated  in  the  Altamaha  River, 
Georgia,  from  July  1,  1969  to  July  31,  1969.    Fecundity  of  both  species  was  determined 
from  samples  obtained  during  the  winter-spring  spawning  migration  up  the  Altamaha  River. 
Mean  fecundity  of  hickory  shad  was  about  500,000  while  that  of  blueback  herring  was 
approximately  244,000.    Collections  of  eggs  and  larvae  indicated  that  hickory  shad 
spawned  in  the  lakes  and  larger  tributaries  of  the  Altamaha  from  tidal  water  (about 
mile  20)  to  the  head  of  the  river  (mile  137);    Collections  of  spawning  adults  and 
larvae  showed  that  blueback  herring  spawned  in  the  smaller  tributaries  and  flooded 
swamps  off  the  main  river  channel  between  river  miles  100  and  120.    Hickory  shad 
appeared  to  spawn  from  mid-March  through  late  May  while  the  spawning  of  blueback 
herring  seemed  limited  to  a  period  of  about  3  weeks  from  late  March  to  mid-April. 
Juvenile  hickory  shad  obtained  between  June  and  December  grew  from  AO  rm  to  lAOran  in 
length.    Blueback  herring  juveniles  increased  in  length  from  29  inn  to  65  ran  in 
the  same  period.    Juvenile  hickory  shad  moved  out  of  the  Altamaha  River  proper  during 
early  summer  and  utilized  the  shallow  marine  area  outside  the  river  as  a  nursery  area. 
Juvenile  blueback  herring  moved  into  the  brackish  estuary  in  early  June,  then  back 
upstream  to  tidal  fresh  water  (mile  11-30)  beginning  in  late  June.    This  tidal  fresh 
water  area  served  as  the  primary  nursery  area  for  blueback  herring  until  they  left  the 
river  in  late  October  following  a  sharp  drop  in  water  temperature. 
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HAWAII  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  UNIT 


The  Hawaii  Cooperative  Fishery  \Snit  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  Honolixlv  emphasizes 
a  program  of  field  research  in  marine  inshore  and  inland  water.    Dr.  John  A.  Maciolek 
has  been  the  leader  sinco  the  founding  of  the  Unit  in  February  I966.    Hie  position  of 
Assistant  leader  remains  unfilled. 

Seven  graduate  students  worked  toward  degrees  throu^  bhe  XJnit  and  one  received  a 
Ph.D.    Twenty  students  enrolled  in  two  courses  given  by  the  Iftiit  leader. 

Dr.  Maciolek  continued  monographic  studies  of  freshwater  gobies ,  including  life 
histories  of  four  of  the  five  endemic  species ,  and  studies  of  mixohaline  and  freshwater 
crustaceans*    He  also  served  as  principal  investigator  on  two  contract  studies:  ecoj:Ogy 
of  artificial  reefs  and  diadromous  fauna  in  Hawaii. 


TABLE  6. — Unit  students ,  degrees  sou^t,  and  project  subjects 


Student 

Degree 

Subject 

Dunn,  Damelle 

**M.S. 

Chemical  aspects  of  a  stream-estuaxy  system 

Kiibota,  Wilbert 

M.S. 

Diadromous  endemic  stream  fauna 

McVey,  James 

Ri.D. 

Fishery  ecology  of  an  artificial  reef 

Nakanoy  Rodney 

M.S. 

Limnology  of  a  mixohaline  limnocrene 

Olsen,  David 

Ri.D. 

Ecological  evaluation  of  abalone  introduction 

Swerdloff,  Stanley 

*Ih.D. 

Comparative  biology  of  two  damsel  fish  species 

Timboly  Amadeo 

Ri.D. 

Ecology  of  Kahana  Estuary 

*Gradmted 


**in  absentia 
Stanley  N.  Swerdloff,  Ri.D.,  1970 


Two  coexisting  endemic  chromids  Chromis  ovalis  and  C.  verater  were  investigated  to 
describe  and  compare  embxyology,  functional  anaton^,  behavior,  and  elements  of  their' 
respective  niches.    Over  1,300  specimens  of  these  ubiquitoiis  reef  fishes  were  taken 
from  seven  Oahu  study  areas  by  spear  and  rotenone*    Collections  and  conciarxent 
observations  required  350  hours  of  SCUBA  diving  to  depths  of  UOm.    Embryos  and 
larvae  were  obtained  by  inciibating  naturally  spawned  and  artifidblly  fertilized  eggs* 
Adult  diets  and  food  preferences  were  compared  using  the  Kendall  Coefficient  of  Con- 
cordance and  Test  of  Electivity*    Principal  similarities  between  the  species  were:  . 
shelter,  activity  and  feeding  habits  (mid^water  planktivores  in  strong  dayli£^t); 
diet  (copepods  dominant,  t\micates  selected);  growth;  adult  size  (l2  cm);  general 
breeding  habits  (spawn  in  late  winter  on  hard  substrates  1  only  males  prepare  and 
guard  nest).    Differences  were  noted  in  fecundity,  length  of  spawning  season,  juvenile 
size  and  age  at  recruitment,  and  extreme  limits  of  vertical  distribution  (overlap 
between  7  and  UOm)«   There  was  no  evidence  of  critical  competition  between  intexmingling 
populations.    Common  resources  (food,  shelter,  spawning  sites)  appeared  non^limited, 
allowing  coexistence*   Pelagic  larval  mortalities  may  maintain  adult  densities  below 
critical  levels. 


Comparative  Biology  of  Two  Hawaiian  Species  of  the 
DamselfJ^sh  Genus,  Chromis  (Pomacentridae) 
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IDAHO  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  UNIT 


The  Idaho  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  located  at  the  University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow,  has 
a  program  emphasizing  salmonid  ecology,  pollution  effects  on  fish  populations,  and 
socio-economics  of  fishery  management*    Dr«  Donald       Chapman  Is  the  Unit  leader  and 
Dr«  Theodore  C*  Bjornn,  the  Assistant  leader* 

Unit  staff  presented  three  courses  with  a  total  enrollment  of  52  students.  Togethpr 
they  advised  15  of  18  Unit  graduate  students,  four  of  %^om  received  advanced  degrees. 
Staff  research  is  closely  related  to  student  projects. 

TABLE  7.— Unit  students,  degrees  sought,  and  pro^.ect  subjects 


Student 

Bureau  Staff  advised: 

Ball,  Kent 
Bowler,  Bert 
Dudley,  Richard 
Gibson,  Harry 
Goodnight,  William 
Gordon,  Douglas 
Griffith,  John 
Johnson,  Carl 
Johnson,  Dave 
Keating,  Jim 
Mauser,  Gregg 
Miller,  William 
Morrill,  Charles 
Rankel,  Gary 
Scully,  Richard 

Unit  Cooperator  advised: 

Daily,  M.K. 

Reid,  George 
Ringe,  Rudy 
^Graduated 


Degree  Si  Hj  ^t:c 


M.S.  Catch*and*release  rf^aS«itions  for  cutthroat  trout 

M.S.  Directed  movements  cf  n^wly  emerged  cutthroat  fry 

Ph.D.  Biology  of  Tilapia  in  th^  Kdfue  Flats,  Zambia 

*M.S.  Zectran  effects  on  aquatic  animals 

^M.S.  Fish  production  in  Big  Springs  Creek 

^Ph.D.  Socio*economics  of  Idaho  fisheries 

Ph.D.  Interaction  of  brook  trout 
M.S.,       (To  be  determined) 
M.S.        (To  be  determined) 

*M.S.  Smallmouth  bass  biology 

M.S.  Cutthroat  trout  movements 

Ph.D.  Movements  of  Juvenile  chinook  salmon 

M.S.  Holding  capacity  of  habiut  for  steelhead 

M.S.  Life  history  of  St.  Joe  cutthroat  trout 

M.S.  Eco*  gy  of  fishes  in  the  Kafue  Flats,  Zambia 


M.S.     Avoidance  bshavior  of  steelhead  trout  exposed  to 

Kraft  effluent 
M.S.     Life  history  of  squawfish  in  the  St.  Joe  River 
M.S.     Studies  of  pttUution  effect  on  adult  steelhead 


The  following  are  abstracts  of  completed  theses: 

Harry  Raymond  Gibson,  M.S.,  1970 

Effects  of  Zoctran  Insecticide  on  Aquatic  Organisms  in  Bear  Valley  Creek,  Idaho 

The  insecticide  Z^otran,  sprayed  on  the  Bear  Creek  Valley  watershed  in  1966  did  not 
significantly  increase  the  mortality,  emigration,  and  intrastream  movemcnt|  or  alter  the 
growth  rate  and  condition  of  Of  to  3f  dolly  varden,  Salvelinus  malma.    Numbers  of  benthic 
aquatic  insects  also  did  not  change^  but  more  terrestrial  and  aquatic  iusects  drifted 
dovrhstream  for  several  hours  coonencing  3  hours  after  spraying. 
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V;.illiaa  Harold  Goodni^t,  M.S.f  1970 


Fish  Production  in  Two  Sts^ams  in  Idaho 

Annual  fish  production  was  estimated  for  two  Salmon  River  tributaries,  Bi^  Springs  Creek 
and  Lemhi  Kivor,  exprenced  as  grains  of  fish  tissue  per      of  stream  bottom.  Production 
in  Big  Springs  Creek  reached  ll.Sg/mVyeaa?  with  8**  percent  contributed  by  rainbow  trout, 
Salrpo   /tairdneri*   Ihis  species  contribution  to  production  closely  paralleled  its  contri- 
bution to  the  total  standing  crop  of  fish  in  the  stream.    In  the  Leishi  River,  production 
was  13.6  g/mVyear  with  whitefish,  Prosopium  williamisoni  contributing  $2  percent* 

Bo\iglas  Gordon,  Ph.D.,  1970 

A  Socio-Econcmic  Analysis  of  Idaho  Sport  Fisheries 

In  1968,  a  questionnaire  survey  was  made  to  assess:    (l)  ^ss  annual  expenditures 
accociated  with  Idaho  sport  fisheries,  (2)  the  net  value  of  various  hi£^  quality  sport 
fishery  resources  and  (3)  the  distribution  of  fishing  effort  within  Idaho  by  resident 
and  nonresident  anglers.   Returns  from  9f317  questionnaires  sent  to  resident  and  non* 
resident  anglers  over  a  12  month  period  were  U5*l  percent  usable  foxms* 

In  a  supplement  study  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  resident  and  nonresident  anglers 
to  ascertain  their  preferences,  opinions,  and  behavior  of  anglers  utilizing  Idaho  sport 
fishery-rcsources^in  1967*   Returns  trom  10,01l4  questionnaires  were  57*14  percent  usable 
forms. 

Resident  Idaho  anglers  spent  an  estimated  $8,1488,000  on  dxirable  equipment  items  used  for 
fishing*   Resident  and  nonresident  anglers  spent  an  estimated  additional  $11,066,000 
within  State  boundaries  on  transfer  costs  associated  with  fishing  trips*   Hie  gross 
expenditures  of  Idaho  anglers,  including  license  fees  of  $l,l429tOOO  totaled  $21,000,000. 

Fishermen  spent  an  estimated  2,939,000  angling  days  in  Idaho  in  1968*    Fishing  pressure 
was  relatively  evenly  distributed  ranging  from  Ik  to  23  percent  of  the  total  days  fished 
among  fishery  management  areas,  but  60  percent  of  the  total  transfer  costs  were  spent  in 
two  areas  with  hig^  quality  fisheries* 

Resident  anglers  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  total  license  sales,  1^2  j^ercent  of  the 
transfer  cost  expenditures t  and  77  percent  of  the  total  days  fished.   Nonresident  anglers 
bought  1|0  percent  of  the  licenses,  spent  $6  percent  of  the  transfer  costs,  but  accounted 
for  only  23  percent  of  the  days  fished*   Resident  anglers  fished  an  average  of  12  days, 
and  spent  an  estimated  $2.0^  per  day*   Nonresidents  averaged  5  ^^ays  fishing  in  Idaho 
and  spent  39*67  per  day. 

Hi^t  Idaho  sport  fisheries  \^ich  specifically  attracted  many  anglers  had  an  estimated 
net  annual  economic  value  of  $U,650,00O*   Consumer  sxurplus  for  the  ei^t  fisheries,  or 
the  net  annual  benefit  now  realized  by  anglers  under  present  nonmarket  conditions, 
was  an  estimated  S9fli35fOOO*   Using  the  calctilated  net  economic  value  and  the  standard 
national  water  project  interest  rate  of  4  4  percent,  we  estimated  the  capitalized  valw; 
of  the  ei^t  fisheries- to  be  about  $100,000,000.    Since  the  ei£^t  fisheries  accounted 
for  only  1,320,000  of  2,939fOOO  angling  days  in  Idsho,  estimated  net  economic,  consumer 
surplus,  and  capitalized  values  must  be  considered  minimal* 

A  majority  of  angers,  partictilarly  nonresidents,  preferred  to  catch  a  moderate  number 
of  mediuzi/  sized  fish  rather  than  many  small  ones  or  a  few  large  ones.   A  significant 
majority  (80^)  ol  the  respondents  expressed  satisfaction  with  present  Idaho  creel  limits. 
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ApproxiMttly  tvo-thirdt  of  all  rospondtntt  fithtd  in  ttreaftt  for  trout,  and  oTtr  out- 
half  fi^d  in  lakaa  for  aalaonids*   Farticipatioo  in  tht  othtr  fi^asy  aa^tnta  nn^d 
Trcm  10  to  20^  of  vha  an^ara  aanpXtd* 

A  jsijori^  of  aa^lara  prafarrad  to  aaa  pr<  •aaolt  ataalhaad  protactad  in  raarin^  araaa 
rathar  than  accapt  loaaaa  dua  to  an^in^*  lhay  vara  aq:aall7  dividtd  in  a  dioica  batvaan 
a  raatrictad  catdi  of  **hativa**  trout  and  tha  aupplasantal  atodkinip  of  hatchaxy  fiah* 
tha  Mjorit/  of  an^ara  vho  a^qporaaaad  m  opinion  thou^iht  Ti^hinc^for-fun  (oatch-and-reX^aaa) 
prngMM  a  worthvhila  ida»  and  indicatad  they  would  tx7  it* 

A  Isrga  bo4^  of  tha  angling  public  indioatad  thay  would  pay  aora  to  aaintair  or  ifiprova 
apaoific  i.eiirt  fiahariaa  in  Idaho,  Mmgr  raapondantt,  airan  though  thay  ^id  not  parsonally 
participate  in  a  fiidiaxy,  indicatad  thay  wsuld  pigr  ^^ra  to  halp  a^9Poxt  t3At  particular 
raaourca*   lha  aajority  of  raapondanta,  both  ratidanx^  and  noi^aidant,  axpr^aa^d  aatiafaction 
with  pra&ant  Idaho  nonxaaidant  licanaa  faaa*   Ht>ra  raapondanta  voold  lika  to  aaa  ^atar 
aophaaria  placad  on  hatdiazy  fiah  production  than  on  roua^  fiah  control.   An^pl^^ra  aaai^Md 
relativaly  low  prioritiaa  to  public  aooaaa  and  roaar^roir  oct«atruotion  for  fiahinir* 

K^at  ^apondantat  who  aoqpraaaad  an  opinion  wara  aatiafiad  with  tha  quality  of  hatdMxy 
fith«   J^^ara  wantad  tha  aiaa  of  hatdiaxy  fiah  incraaaad  nora  than  any  cthar  aapact 
liatad.  If  raatriotiona  ara  naoaaaazy  to  linit  tha  harvaat  of  fiah  fro«  a  particular 
body  of  watart  a  aiipiificant  najori^  of  raapcndanta  prafar  to  aaa  oraal  liaita  raduoad 
rathar  than  ahbrtar  aaaaona  or  raatrictad  aathoda.  i^proxiaataly  759  oi  tha  raapcndanta 
uaad  bait,  alightly  aoxa  than  half  tiaad  luraa*  and  laaa  than  half  uaad  fliaa  ihila 
fishing  in  Idaho* 

Tha  an^ar  of  tha  futura  will  likaly  accept  tha  concept  of  paying  Bora  for  hia  fiahariaa 
raoraationi  aaai^n  hinh  prioritiaa  to  hatdiary  fi^  production*  rou|^  fiah  control, 
raaaardi  and  avaluation;  and  approva  of  fiahing»for-fun  prograM. 

Ja&ta  ?•  Kaating  Jr.,  1970 

Growth  Rataa  and  Ibod  Babita  of  Stellaouth  Baaa  in  tha  Snaka, 
Claarwatar  and  Salaon  Rivara,  Idiho  1965-1967 

Tr<m  1965  to  1967  amallnouth  baaa  wara  coUactad  in  aactiona  of  aavaral  aajor  rivajra  of 
central  Idiho  to  conpara  thair  growth  rmtaa  in  local  vatara  of  diaaiailar  anviromontkl 
duoaetariatica  and  to  aatabliah  tha  proapacta  for  continued  aurvival  of  theae  baaa 
populationa  in  propoaed  i^poundaenta  if  expected  lowered  awar  water  te^peraturea  prevail. 
Back  calculation  of  the  length  of  baaa  at  acale  annuli  providad  eatiaatea  of  growth  in- 
cranenta. 

Staallaouth  baaa  from  ih%  atudy  araaa  of  the  Snake,  Clearwater,  and  Salaon  Rita?  grew 
acre  alowly  than  aaallaouth.baaa  in  other  locationa  throuifiout  Korth  Anarioa  reported 
in  literature.  Iheir  growth  rate  waa  85  aa  tha  firat  year  and  60  n  in  tha  next  two 
yeira; 

Baaa  ftom  tha  wazaar,  aora  fertile  t^per  Snaka  River  grew  alightly  faater  than  thoae  ^ 
the  lower  Snaka  River,  the  Clearwater  River  and  the  ^alaon  River  in  their  fixat  three 
yeara  of  life,  but  baea  froa  the  latter  aactiona  grew  faater  in  older  age  claaaaa 
a«U^.  all  populationa  readied  nearly  the  aaaa  aiae,  approadaately  300  aa  total  length, 
by  tha  end  of  their  aixtb  year.   Baaa  over  6-yaara  old  grew  at  reduced  ratea  of  12 
to  20  aa  a  year  throui^  age  claaa  nine.   Crowded  and  indiatinot  annuli  prevented  an 
accurate  datexaination  of  age  froa  acalea  with  acre  than  ei|^t  or  nine  annuli.  Iwkar 
baaa,  381  to  521  m  long,  had  f^oa  10  to  15  annuli.   Growth  incroaanta  of  baaa  did  not 
vaxy  with  noxaal,  ainor  fluctuationa  in  the  annual  avaa  of  degree  daya  over  10  C  in 
three  growthoteaperatura  coapariaona.  Other  environaental  foctora  audi  aa  interior 
intraf-apecific  poapetition,  apparently  overridaa  any  banefita  that  occur  in  theae  river 
aactiona  in  waraar  yeara. 
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Annual  thcnsal  svcns  of  the  Clearwater  River  approach  ni^iiauD  6uos  of  waters  listed  by 
Coble  (19^7)  in  hin  thorou^  review  of  raallncuth  bass  ^jrowth  and  teaperature  correlations 
in  north  Aaerica.   A  reduction  of  only  2  C  in  daily  water  temperature  of  the  Clearwater 
nivor  by  flow  regulation  at  dayjs  during  four  ©xaaaer  oonths  would  reduce  the  annual  thenaal 
Fua  froa  1,000  to  below  iOO  de{^:Qe  days  and  could  adversely  affect  bass  growth  and  survival* 
Coble  (1967)  does  not  l^st  any  bass  populations  in  waters  with  less  than  8I48  degree  dac'c. 

Smallmouth  bass  in  the  Snake  River  feed  predooinately  on  crayfish  ^ile  thos2  in  the  Clear- 
water River  and  Sa^json  Klver  rely  heavily  on  fish  and  to  a  lesser  degree  on  insects. 
Crayfich  are  abundiwnt  in  the  Snake  River  and  scarce  in  the  Clearwater  and  Salaon  Rivers. 

A  study  of  ecological  interrelationships  is  needed  to  explain  why  small»outx«  bass  in  the 
50^  waKaer,  »ore  fertile,  and  ull  aro\md  •better"  c^ppearing  bass  habitat  of  the  Snake 
River  do  not  grow  faster  than  bass  in  the  "poor''  habitat  of  the  Clearwater  River* 


Idaho  Unit  student.  Bill  Miller,  Mking  a  lianologieai  study  on  the  Kafue  tiver,  Zan^ia, 
Africa. 
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Annual  thora^i  suae  of  tho  Clearwater  HSver  approach  ainiaun  subs  of  wat« 
Coble  (1967)  in  hin  thorou^  review  of  rsMtllnouth  baas  growth  and  teapera 
in  Hort^i  Aaerica,  A  reduction  of  only  2  C  in  e-jtily  water  teioperature  of 
niVGr  by  flow  regxUatJt^T'  at  darac  during  four  su^x-  ncnths  would  reduce  t 
run  froa  1,000  to  be  jf  130  dejcr^^e  days  and  could  adversely  affect  bast  £ 
Coble  (1967)  doen  not  liut  any  bass  populations  in  waters  with  Itss  than 

Srallmouth  bass  in  Uie  Sn?Xe  River  feed  predocinatoly  on  cr«yfi^n  i^ile  t 
water  River  and  SaJjnon  Hiver  rely  heavily  on  firh  and  to  a  lesser  de^e 
Crayfish  are  abund^int  in  the  Snake  Hiver  and  scarce  in  the  Clearwater  and 

A  study  of  ecolo^cal  interrelationships  is  needed  td  explain  saallao 
$0J5  wanaer,  aore  fertile,  and  all  arowrid  'better'*  t^ppearing  bass  hKbitat 
River  do  not  grow  faster  than  bass  in  the  ^poor^  habitat  of  the  Clearwate 


Idaho  Unit  student*  Bill  Miller,  aaking  a  liwological  study  ot  the  Kafue 
Africs« 
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IOWA  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  TOTP 


The  Iowa  Cooperative  Fishexy  Unit  is  located  at  Iowa  State  Qoiversity  in  Anes*   Br*  Robert 
J*  Kuno/  has  been  the  Ibiit  Leader        the  stax*t  of  the  Unit  in  April  1966*   The  Assistant 
Leader,  Br*  Ross  V*  Bulkley,  joined  the  Unit  in  September  1966*   Dhiver5?ity  employees  i^o 
serve  as  Ifoit  faculty  mrabers  include  Brs*  Roger  V*  Bachman,  Kenneth  B*  Carlander  and  Robert 
B*  Kooxman*   Other  Uhiversity  faculty  members  serve  as  graduate  coomittee  members* 

Unit  stu(d.e8  are  directed  toward  understanding  factors  affecting  dianges  in  species  t  sise 
and  a-^  composition  of  aquatic  population  in  ponds,  lakes,  reservoirs  and  streams* 

Ui^it  staff  members  tau^^t  I3  courses  during  the  year*   Tdtal  attendance  included  under- 
tip^uates,  1  special  student  and  122  graduates*   Included  in  the  above  were  2  foraal  courses 
(Zoology  563*  Fish  Rrapagation;  and  Zoology  662,  Fisheries  Techniques)  taught  by  the  Unit 
Leader  and  Assistant  Leader  to  2$  students* 

The  Thdt  had  22  graduate  students  durin^r  the  schoolyear*   Begrees  were  awarded  to  k  M*S* 
student*}  and  1  Bi*B*  student  (tabled)* 

!Die  JJtdt  Leader  directed  a  2-year  research  project  on  theueffects  of  stream  ^umnelization 
on  fish  and  bottom  fauna  in  the  Little  Sioux  River*   He  is  also  evaluating:  the  use  of  prima 
cord,  an  esqplosive,  as  a  fish  sampling  tool  in  streams* 

'Die  Assistant  Leader  investigated  the  incidence  of  fUrunculosis  in  Clear  Lake  fishes  fol- 
loving  a  epizootic  in  yellow  bass*    Research  was  initiated  on  the  effects  of  anabolic 
steroids  on  the  growth  of  channel  catfish* 

TABLB  8*— Uhit  students,  degrees  souc^t,  and  project  subjects 


Student 
Bureau  Staff  advised: 


Begree 


Subject 


Bowser,  Paul  L* 
I>ennison,  Samuel  6* 
Hansen,  Bouglas  R* 
Jemejcic,  Frank  A* 
McVilliams,  Richard 

Rasnak,  Charles  R* 
Schacht,  Robert 
Schwartz,  Joseph 

Vnit  Cooperator  advised: 

Asafo,  Charles 

Boonyavonidi,  Savon^ 
Carter,  Fcanc«>3 
Carter,  Heil  ii. 
Coon,  Bavud  H, 
Benniston,  Judith  V* 

foover,  John  H* 

Jones,  John  R* 


N*S* 
N*S* 
M*S* 
*M*S* 
N*S* 

M*S* 
M*S* 
M*S* 


M*S* 

M*S* 
^K*S* 
Ri*B* 
M  *S* 
M*S* 

^Hi*B* 


N*S* 


Columnaris  disease  in  Clear  Lake  fishes 
Reproductive  potential  of  black  bullhead 
Effects  of  strean  bhannelixation 
Prey  selectivity  of  walleye 
Effects  of  anabolic  steroids  on  channel 

catfish  growth 
(Bropped  fisheries  Kay  I97O) 
Effects  of  ammonia  on  fiah  respiration 
Incidence  of  ftunmculosis 


Yellow  perch  life  history  in  Oahe  Reservoir 
South  Bakota 

Productivity  of  secondary  producers 
Fish  production,  yield  and  standing  crops 
Fisheriea  survey  of  Skunk  River 
Surface  area*diironomid  relationships  in 

tertiary  ponds 
Feasibility  of  cold  water  fish  in  Lake  Sharps, 

South  Bakota 
Limnology  of  Skunk  River 
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Kilkust  Stephen 

M.S. 

Water  quality  of  central  Iowa  streams  and 

lakes 

LaBerriere,  Jacqiieline 

M.S. 

Liffiiting  plant  nutrients  in  Bes  Moines  River 

Nasixi,  Sufian  K. 

Life  history  of  Lake  LaVezne  goldfish 

Felren,  Douglas 

^.S. 

Girowth  of  tilapia  in  Iowa  ponds 

Provost,  Helen  B. 

M.S. 

Chironomid  larva  production  in  tertiaxy  ponds 

Sable,  Daniel 

Hi.B. 

Use  of  RITA-UNA  to  evaluate  fish  growth 

Villiford,  Bmest  J. 

M.S. 

Effects  of  surface  area  on  lionology  of  tezv 

tiary  ponds 


*(^raiduated 

The  following       abstracts  of  coutpleted  theses: 

Frances  A.  Carter,  M.S.,  1969 

(^wth  of  a  Secondary  Rcoducer  (Glyptotendipes  barbipes) 
in  Tertiary  Treatment  Ponds 

Samples  of  diironomid  larvae  from  four  tertiary  ponds  at  Ames  were  separated  into  re- 
spective instars  on  basis  of  distance  between  the  eyes  and  length  of  head  capsule.  Seasonal 
changes  as  well  as  measuremnat  differences  bstween  instars  were  statistically  analyzed. 
Length-wei^t  regression  lines  were  compared  between  instars. 

John  H.  Grover,  Ph.B.,  19^9 

jf^asibility  of  Introducing  Coldwater  Fish  into  Lake  Sharpe,  South  Dakota ' 

Lake  Sharpe^  the  newest  main  stem  Missouri  River  ireservoir,  was  evaluated  for  possible 
introduction  of  coldwater  fish.   Data  from  1966-68  indicated  suaner  maximum  water  tempera- 
ture of  19  C  and  only  once  was  dissolved  o^gen  below  6.8  nfi/l.   Poxrty-two  fish  species 
were  present  and  gizzard  shad  and  yellow  perdi  yeve  the  most  abundant  young-of-the-year 
fishes  for  1968.   Valleye  were  the  most  abundant  adult  fish  in  1968  gill  net  catcdies. 
Standing  crops  of  benthic  invertebrates  were  estimated  at  1.15  g  wet  vei^t/m^  and 
zooplankton  at  3.6  kg  dry  \teigit/hA.    Literature  on  temperature  and  other  requirements 
of  nine  coldwater  fish  species  was  reviewed.   Lake  Sharpe  taiqperature  conditions  would 
favor  more  temperature^tolerant  types  like  rainbow  trout,  brown  trout  and  echo  salmon. 
Salmonids  would  have  to  compete  with  existing  fish  populations.   As  suitable  spawning 
sites  are  lacking  in  the  reservoir,  a  put-and-take  stocking  program  would  be  necessary. 

Frank  A.  Jemejcic,  M.S.,  1969 

Prey  Selectivity  of  Clear  Lake  V^leye 

Stomadi  contents  of  I87  walleye  were  examined  and  compared  with  prey  selectivity  of  wall- 
eye in  tanks  offered  young-of-the-year  black  bullheads,  yellow  perch,  spottail  shiners, 
and  yellow  bass.   Electivity  indices  comparing  numbers  of  species  found  in  walleye  stomachs 
with  numbers  in  seining  collections  from  Clear  Lake  revealed  strong  selectivity  for  yearling 
bullheads  and  young^f-the-year  bluegills.   Adult  spottail  shiners  and  young-of-the-year 
bullheads  were  significantly  scarce  in  walleye  stomadis  but  yellow  perch  were  proportionateiy 
selected.   Valleye  in  tanks  selected  yoimg  spottail  shiners,  yellow  bass,  yellow  perch  and 
bullheads,  respectively. 
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Sufian  K.  Nasiri,  M.S.,  1969 


Life  History  of  Goldfish,  Carassius  auratus  L.,  in  Lake  LaVeme,  Amss 

Linmological  observations  were  taken  weekly  from  June  throu^  August  1968,  on  2.82.acre 
Lake  LaVeme  on  I.S.U.  campus.    Potamogeton  sp.  and  Eleocharis  sp.  were  only  rooted 
vegetation  in  the  lake.    Fifteen  genera  of  algae  were  identified.    Potamcgeton  and 
algae  made  up  main  diet  of  the  goldfish.    Goldfish  population  was  estimated  at  37,678 
in  September  I968.    Lengrth-weigjit  relationship  was  represented  by  equation  Log  W=2.799 
lo^  L  -  3-961*,  and  average  condition  factor  (K)  of  1*.58.    Examination  of  scales  indicated 
age  ffmxps  I,  0,  II  respectively,  were  most  abundant. 

Boijglas  W.  Pelren,  M.S. ,  I969 

Growth  of  Tilapia  aurea  (Steindachner)  in  Iowa  Ponds 

A  stuOy  was  conducted  to  evaluate  growth  of  tilapia  in  Iowa  ponds  at  various  depths  and 
several  stocking  densities.    Information  was  also  obtained  on  the  care  of  tilapia  in 
the  laboratory,  success  of  various  sampling  methods,  and  reproduction.    Male  tilapia 
had  hifi^er  condition  factors  than  females.    Average  daily  increments  in  Lost  Lake  and 
Lake  LaVeme  during:  1968  were  1.81*  and  2.71  grams.    In  1969,  males  in  Lake  LaVeme 
averaged  2.3O  g  per  day  and  females  0.86  g.    Growth  of  yearling  tilapia  in  Iowa  ponds 
ijas  similar  to  that  of  Tilapia  aurea  stocked  in  fl^shwater  and  brackish  water  in 
Israel,  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  latter,  fish  were  fed  and  ponds  were  fertilized. 
Tilapia  reproduction  occurred  in  three  Iowa  ponds.    Growth  of  younc  was  variable. 
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LOUISIANA  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  UNIT 

The  Louisiana  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  is  located  at  Louisiana  State  University  in  Baton 
Rouge*  The  Unit  Leader  is  Dr«  Jerry  C«  Tash,  who  joined  the  Unit  in  November  1967*  The 
Assistant  Leader,  Mr*  William  H«  Herke,  has  been  with  the  Unit  since  it  started  in  1963* 

Seven  graduate  students  participated  in  the  Unit  program  during  the  year*    Three  of  these 
students  received  M«S«  degrees*    The  Unit  Leader  taught  Forestry  125,  Limnology,  to  a 
class  of  8  students* 


The  Unit  Leader  is  conducting  two  limnological  surveys,  one  on  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  and 
the  other  on  several  small  lakes  at  or  near  the  University* 

The  Assistant  Leader  completed  the  collection  phase  of  his  study  on  the  value  of  semi« 
impounded  and  natural  marshes  as  nursery  areas  for  fishes,  shrimps  and  crabs*    The  data 
from  400  trawl  samples  were  transferred  to  computer  cards  for  processing* 


TABLE  9* 
Student 
Bureau  Staff  advised: 


-Unit  students,  degrees  sought^  and  study  projects 


Degree 


Subject 


Gamble,  Robert  B* 
Mills,  Earl  R* 
Pesnell,  Gary  L* 
Weaver,  James  E* 

Unit  Cooperator  advised: 

Burnside,  Marion  C* 
Gravois,  Claude  T* 
Herke,  William  H* 
^Graduated 


M*S*  Bottom  fauna  in  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir 

*M*S*  Oil  and  oil-remover  effects  on  shrimp 

M*S*  Limnology  of  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir 

*M*S*  Trawl  and  benthic  estuary  studies 


M*S*        Growth  variability  of  channel  catfish 
^*S«        Commercial  production  of  bullfrogs 
Ph*D*        Louisiana  tidal  marshes  as  nursery  areas 


Abstracts  of  completed  theses: 

Claude  T*  Gravois,  M*S*,  1970 

Growth  Characteristics  of  the  Bullfrog,  Rana  catesbeiana« 
under  Crowded  Conditions 

Effects  of  crowding  were  investigated  with  respect  to  growth,  feeding,  mortality,  and 
health  of  young  growing  bullfrogs  (Rana  catesbeiana)*    No  significant  differences  in 
growth  or  food  consumption  were  found  among  test  groups  (P    *01)*    Crowding  did  not 
affect  frog  mortality  or  general  health*    Non-living  food  was  acceptable  to  some  frogs 
and  weights  ^.Laed  on  this  food  were  comparable  to  weights  gained  by  frogs  eating  living 
food* 

Earl  B*  Mills,  M*S*,  1970 

The  Acute  Toxicity  of  Various  Crude  Oils  and  Oil 
Spill  Removers  on  Two  Genera  of  Marine  Shrioq> 

The  acute  effects  of  four -crude  oils  and  two  oil  spill  removers  on  four  species  of  marine 
shrimp  were  determined*    Bioassays  show  that  differences  in  toxicity  existed  between  crude 
oils  from  different  areas  with  all  shrimp  tested*    The  oil  spill  removers  were  more  toxic 
than  the  crude  oils*    Oil  spill  removers  added  to  crude  oils  increased  the  toxicity  of 
both  crude  oils  and  removers*    Evidence  indicates  that  the  most  serious  effects  of  oil 
pollution  would  be  in  the  shallower  areas  where  high  concentrations  of  toxic  compounds* 
may  build  up* 
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James  £•  Weaver,  M.S.,  1969 


Other  (Trawl  and  Benthic  Studies  in  an  Estuaxy  at 
Mairsh  Island,  Louisiana- 

This  study  was  conducted  from  March  throu^Ji  September,  1968,  in  several  lagoons  at  Marsh 
Island.   Trawl  and  benthic  samples  were  collected  and  analysed  for  organisms.  Comnamity 
structures  of  organisms  within  the  weired  and  unweired  lagoon  areas  were  examined  and 
pathways  of  energy  utilization  were  extrapolated  from  stomach  analyses  and  other  data. 
Detritus  was  inferred  to  represent  the  largest  portion  of  the  food  baso  within  the 
lagoons. 


Louisiana  Unit  Assistant  Leader,  William 
Herke,  testing  the  salinity  of  water  samples 
from  the  estuary  study  area. 
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MAINE  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  UNIT 


The  Maine  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  was  established  at  the  University  o£  Maine,  Orono, 
in  November  1962.  Dr.  Richard  W.  Hatch  has  been  the  Unit  Leader  from  the  start.  The 
Assistant  Leader,  Dr.  Richard  W.  Gregory,  joined  the  Unit  in  October  1969. 

Research  interests  o£  the  Maine  Unit  are  centered  on  ecology  o£  anadromous  and  £resh  water 
sport  £ish  with  particular  re£erence  to  quality  o£  the  environment  and  £ood  organisms  uti* 
lized  by  several  species  at  various  stages  in  their  li£e  history.    The  Unit  is  involved 
in  studies  o£  Crustacea  in  both  estuaries  and  ponds,  pollution  resulting  £rom  a  century 
o£  activity  in  wood  products  industries,  hatchery  procedures  involved  in  the  production 
of  smolt-size  Atlantic  salmon,  the  striped  bass  sport  fishery,  characteristics  o£  existing 
Atlantic  salmon  streams,  productivity  and  yield  in  Maine's  warmwater  lakes,  and  utiliza*- 
tlon  o£  forage  by  landlocked  salmon.    Hydrographic  data  collected  in  the  Penobscot  River 
Estuary  provide  information  for  studies  on  seasonal  fluctuations  in  forage  species  and  a 
basis  from  which  ecological  changes  resulting  from  pollution  abatement  can  be  evaluated. 
Research  projects  proposed  for  the  future  include  distribution  of  malacostracan  Crustacea 
and  their  importance  as  forage  for  sport  fish  and  studies  of  the  early  life  history  of  the 
rare  Sunapee  and  blueback  trouts. 

The  Unit  staff  taught  4  formal  courses  during  the  year  with  a  total  attendance  of  83 
students  (Zoology  168»  Limnology;  Zo  171i  Fishery  Management;  Zo  270,  Aquatic  Biology; 
and  Zo  357 »  Population  Dynamics),    The  Unit  had  8  graduate  students,  2  of  whom  received 
their  M»S.  degrees. 

The  Unit  Leader,  in  addition  to  his  major  duties  of  program  planning  and  guidance  of  grad- 
uate students,  continued  to  carry  out  2  research  projects. 

Improving  the  quality  of  migrant -size  Atlantic  salmon  produced  for  release  in  Maine  rivers 
is  a  constant  goal  of  the  Craig  Brook  National  Fish  Hatchery.    The  Unit  Leader  has  contin* 
ued  to  advise  the  hatchery  staff  in  design  and  analysis  of  experiments  for  evaluating 
changes  in  hatchery  procedures.    Experiments  conducted  in  1969  involved  second-summer  fish 
of  two  strains,  two  different  pellet  types,  three  pool  types,  and  the  effects  of  shading. 
Results  continue  to  indicate  that  loading  factor  is  the  single  most  important  determinant 
of  growth  in  raceways.    Strain  differences  are  important  in  determining  size  achieved  when 
loading  is  constant.    Proximate  analysis  of  salmon  held  overwinter  under  controlled  photo- 
period  and  temperature  has  been  completed.    Results  show  no  great  differences  between 
saljipn  held  on  constant  8 -hour  and  12 -hour  day  lengths  and  those  held  on  normally  varying 
day  lengths.    Extremely  low  return  of  salmon  to  all  rivers  along  the  coast  made  final 
evaluation  of  1966  experiments  impossible. 

Hydrographic  monitoring  of  the  Penobscot  Estuary  was  continued  during  1969.  Temperature, 
salinity  and  dissolved  oxygen  measurements  at  five  stations  vieve  recorded  through  one- 
half  a  tidal  cycle  at  monthly  intervals.    Dissolved  oxygen  levels  dropped  below  5  ppm  at 
mid-depth  and  bottom  during  July  and  August,  but  in  only  one  instance  was  a  concentration 
below  4  ppm  detected.    Rainfall  was  heavy  and  stream  flow  remained  high  all  summer. 

The  Assistant  Leader  reported  for  duty  late  in  October  1969.    Since  his  arrival,  he  has 
completed  vork  on  a  manuscript  involving  data  from  his  previous  employment,  developed 
materials  for  use  in  his  teaching  assignment,  and  planned  and  initiated  a  project  to  eval- 
uate productivity  and  yield  in  Maine  warmwater  lakes.    Data  on  waters  of  this  type  are 
needed  by  the  State  for  long-range  planning  purposes.    Initial  efforts  will  be  concen- 
trated on  South  Branch  Lake,  an  unpolluted  body  with  an  excellent  reputation  for  its 
smallmouth  bass  fishery. 
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TABLE  10. — Unit  students,  degrees  soii^t,  and  project  subjects 


Student 

Bureau  Staff  advised: 

HoNeishy  J.  Dennis 
Otto,  Robert  3. 
Reid,  William  F. ,  Jr. 
Shorey,  Wayne  K. 
Speirs,  Garrett  D. 
Taylor,  John  A. 
Trotzky,  Howard  M. 


Unit  Cooperator  advised: 

Clark,  Loyd  D. 
ikobich,  Thomas  R. 
♦Graduated 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  theses  completed  during  the  year: 

J.  Dennis  McNeisb,  M.S.,  I969 

Effects  of  Chronic,  Sublethal  Dosages  of  DDT  on  the  Swimming  Performance 
of  Young  Atlantic  Salmon,  Salmo    salar  Linnaeus 

Effects  of  continuous  feeding  of  DDT-treated  food  on  the  swimming  performance  of  Atlantic 
salmon  parr  were  investigated.    Two  groups  of  fish  were  fed  DDT*treated  food  at  concen- 
trations of  0.01  and  0.02  mg  DDtAs  of  food  for  a  period  of  81  days.    Swimming  perf oimance , 
percent  hematocrit,  mean  total  length,  and  average  weight  were  measmred  after  30,  58 1  and 
81  days  of  treatment.    Whole  body  detexmL:iations  of  DDT,  DDD,  and  DDE  residues  were  made 
at  each  of  these  sampling  periods.    No  significant  differences  in  swimming  performance, 
percent  hematocrit,  mean  total  length,  or  mortality  were  found  at  any  sampling  period. 
Statistical  analysis  indicated  that  differences  in  residue  deposition  between  control  and 
0.01  ppm  treatment  group  were  not  significant.    Differences  in  deposition  of  DDE  residues 
between  control  and  0.02  ppm  treatment  group  were  significant  after  30  and  81  days  as 
were  total  residues  and  DDT  residues  after  58  days.    These  differences  seem  to  represent 
a  real  response  in  the  0.02  ppm  group.    The  results  of  this  and  previous  studies  suggest 
that  low  level  contamination  of  food  supplies  is  unlikely  to  seriously  alter  survival 
capacity  in  fish. 

Wayne  K.  Shorey,  M.S.,  1969 

Hacrobenthic  Ecology  of  a  Sawdust-bearing  Substrate  in  the 
Penobscot  River  Estuary  (Maine) 

The  macrobenthos  of  two  selected  stations  m  the  Penobscot  River  Estuary  (Maine)  were  sampled 
bimonthly,  January  throia^  November,  1968.    Sediment  analyses  were  made  by  volume  displace- 
ment in  carbon  tetrachloride  to  permit  separation  of  sediment  and  sawdust.    Sawdust  con- 
centrations (as  percent  of  total  sample)  were  nearly  equal  from  the  two  stations.  The 
polychaete  Scolecolepides  virdis  and  the  bivalves  Macoma  balthica  and  Ifya  arenaria  dominated 
ihe  BBXidy  sediments  of  the  shallow  stations,    teionospio  maTmgreni  and  Corophium  volutator 
were  the  dominant  species  in  the  granular  substrate  of  the  deeper  station.    The  population 
of  the  shallow  station  was  seasonally  more  stable  and  had  a  higlier  mean  monthly  bio -index 
(number  of  individuals/number  of  species)  than  that  of  the  deeper  station.  Suggestions 
have  been  made  for  further  investigations  on  the  role  of  sawdust  in  the  ecology  of  esttiarine 
benthos . 


Degree  Subject 


*M.S.  Sublethal  effects  of  DDT  on  salmon  performance 

M.S.  Angler  utilization  of  striped  bass 

M.S.  Crayfish  distribution  and  utilization 

*M.S.  Ecology  of  estuarine  sawdust -bearing  substrates 

M.S.  Utilization  of  alewives  by  landlocked  salmon 

M.S.  Water  quality  of  Atlantic  saLnon  streams 

M.S.  Food  habits  of  rainbow  trout  in  the  Kennebec 
River 


M.S.        Biology  of  Praunus  flexuosus  in  Maine  waters 
M.S.        Ecology  of  sand  shrimp  in  the  Penobscot  Estuary 
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MASSACHUSETTS  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  OTIT 


The  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Fishery  Jjnit  was  established  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst  in  September  I963.    Dr.  James  A.  McCaim  is  the  Iftiit  Leader.    Dir.  Roger  J. 
Reed  is  the  Assistant  Leader.    The  University  Cooperator  is  Dr.  Charles  P.  Cole,  Associate 
Professor  of  Fisheries  Biology. 

The  Tfoit  is  located  near  the  Connecticut  River,  the  largest  river  system  in  New  England, 
the  25,000-acre  Quabbin  Reservoir,  and  numerous  lakes  and  ponds.    The  Atlantic  Coast  lies 
about  90  miles  to  the  east.   Tftxit  studies  are  concerned  with  freshwater,  anadromous,  and 
marine  fisheries* 

There  are  I8  graduate  students  in  the  Unit  program.    Bureau  staff  members  advised  9  M.S. 
students  and  2  Hi.D.  students.    Dr.  Cole  advised  k  M.S.  students  and  3  Hi.D.  students. 
Unit  funds  are  utilized  in  the  support  of  6  of  Dr.  Cole's  students. 

During  the  fall  semester.  Dr.  Reed  tau^t  a  Fisheries  Techniques  Laboratory  course  to  21 
students.    He  also  shared  the  teaching  assignment  for  a  Technical  Writ/.ng  course,  vhich 
hnd  8  graduate  students  enrolled. 

Dr.  McCann  serves  as  advisor  to  the  research  activities  of  the  Technical  Committees  for 
the  Fisheries  Management  of  the  Connecticut  River  Basin  and  the  Fisheries  Investigations 
for  the  Lower  Hudson  River.   His  major  research  is  investigating  the  effects  of  the 
flolyoke  Dam  complex  on  the  mortality  and  behavior  of  the  American  shad  and  blueback  herring 
in  the  C^nnecticut  River.    In  addition,  he  is  the  principal  investigator  to  an  '♦Inventory 
of  the  lunds.  Lakes,  and  Reservoirs  in  Massachusetts  Over  Five  Acres." 

to.  Reed  completed  his  research  on  the  biology  of  the  fallfish  and  is  currently  determining 
the  energy  expended  in  ^eir  nestbuildlng  activities.   He  continued  to  evaluate  SCUBA  and 
snorkeling  as  research  tools  in  fisheries.   Age  and  growth  studies  on  johnny  darter,  long- 
nose  and  blacknose  dace  are  near  completion.    A  new  project  was  initiated  to  locate 
American  shad  spawning:  grounds  between  Holyoke  and  Turners  FallB  Dams. 

TABLE  11.— Unit  students,  degrees  sought,  and  project  subjects 

Student  Degree  Subject 

Bureau  staff  auivlsed: 


Elliot,  Wayne  P.  M.S. 

Freeman,  Bruce  L.  M.S. 

Godfrey,  Paul  J.  M.S. 

Katz,  Harvey  M.  M.S. 

Levesque,  Raymond  C.  M.S. 

Maclnnes,  John  R.  M.S. 

Moulton,  James  C.  M.S. 

Oatis,  Peter  H.  M.S. 

Piehler,  Glenn  R.  Ph.D. 


*  Some  ecological  parameters  of  Bassett  Pond 
New  Salem 

Evaluation  of  methods  to  collect  marine  s'^rt 
fishery  statistics 

A  biological  Investigation  of  the  effects  of 
pollution  on  the  aquatic  environment  and 
organisms  In  the  Millers  River  watershed 

Migration  and  behavior  of  the  American  shad  as 
affected  by  environmental  paarameters  in  the 
Connecticut  River 

The  relationship  of  available  flora  and  fauna 
to  the  food  intake  of  juvenile  American  shad 
in  the  Connecticut  River 

An  evaluation  of  the  creel  survey  design  used 
on  Quabbin  Reservoir 

Tae  fishery  potential  of  four  aquatic  environ- 
ments created  liy  Interstate  hl^^way  construc- 
tion 

The  effects  of  pollution  on  the  ichthyofauna 

of  the  Millers  River      ^  ^ 
Evaluation  of  some  sampling  procedures  for 

estimating  nuinbers  and  attributes  of  marine 

sport  fishermen 
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Scherer»  Michael  D«  M*S* 
Watson »  Jay  F*  Ph«D« 

Unit  Cooper ator  advised: 
Grestin»  David  S.++  M.S. 
Frame,  David  W.++  Ph.D. 
Howe,  Arnold  B.-*-*-  M.S. 


Phillips? >  James  W.  Ph.D. 
Serchulc,  Predric  M.++  M.S. 
Smithy  Roderick  M.-^-^ 


Stolgitis,  John  A.++ 


Ph.D. 
M*S . 


Some  aspects  o£  the  life  history  o£  the  blueback  herring 

in  the  Connecticut  River 
Distribution  and  abundance  of  juvenile  American  shad  in 

the  Connecticut  River  above  the  Holyoke  Dam 


Early  life  history  of  the  rainbow  smelt  in  the 

Weweantic  River  estuary 
Seasonal  utilization  of  food  by  juvenile  winter  flounder 

in  an  estuarine  ecosystem 
Biological  investigation  of  Atlantic  tomcod  in  the 

Weweantic  estuary 
To  be  assigned 

The  ecology  of  the  cunner  in  the  Weweantic  River  estuary 
Chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecticide  effects  on  the  sur- 
vival of  larval  winter  flounder 
The  fecundity  and  early  life  history  of  the  tautog  in 
the  Weweantic  River  estuary 


4-4-  Supported  totally  or  partially  by  Unit  funds 


Massachusetts  Unit  student »  Ray  Levesque  dipping  American  shad  from  cart  at  Holyoke  Das  on 
the  Connecticut  River. 
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-    MISSOURI  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  UNIT 

The  Missouri  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  is  located  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in  Columbia* 
Or*  Richard  0*  Anderson  is  the  Unit  leader  and  Dr*  Daniel  W.  Coble^  the  AssisUnt  leader* 
Ors*  Robert  S*  Campbell  and  Arthur  Witt,  Jr.  serve  as  Unit  Cooperators  acd  members  of  the 
University  Biology  Division* 

Unit  research  emphasises  warm  water  fish  production,  and  population  dynamics*    Dr*  Ander« 
son*s  studies  are  to  increase  understanding  of  ecological  and  physiological  factors  in* 
fluencing  growth,  and  ottnaging  the  dynamics  of  fish  production  and  harvest*    Dr*  Coble's 
studies  cover  effects  of  environmental  factors  on  competition  and  predation  relationships 
among  various  fish  species* 

During  1969-1970,  Drs*  Anderson  and  Coble  taught  five  courses  having  a  total  of  21  students* 
They  also  advised  eight  graduate  students  in  Unit  projects. 

TABLE  12*  ••Unit  students,  degrees  sought,  and  project  subject 

Student  Degree  Subject 


Bureau  Staff  advised t 

Caputo,  F. 
Chang,  K 

* 

Farabee,  G* 

Mauck,  W. 

McComish,  T. 

Michael  son,  S,  Anderson 

Stock,  J* 
Woodward,  D* 

Unit  Cooperator  advisedt 

Busacker,  G* 

Chambers,  Sandra* 
Chen,  T. 

Choate,  J. 

Knox,  R* 
0*  Bryan,  G* 

Hols,  D* 

Walsh,  D. 


M.A*         Changed  major,  left  unit 

M.A*         Largemouth  bass^bluegill  vital  statistics  in 

'  a  2  A  pond 

ikM.A*         Learning  and  memory  and  angling  vulnerability 

of  largemouth  bass 
^*A*         Selective  predation  by  northern  pike 
Ph*D*         Growth  and  bioenergetics  of  bluegill 
^•A*         Balanced  and*  unbalanced  largemouth  bast* blusgill 

populations 

M.A*         Gizzard  shad  stock  and  recruitment 
ii^.A*         Effects  of  malathion  on  learning  and  memory 
of  goldfish 


M.A.         Benthic  abundance  and  growth  of  largemouth 

bass  in  Thomas  Hill  Reservoir 
M.A.         Life  history  of  the  Missouri  bleeding  shiner 
Ph*D*         Channel  catfish  cage  culture  in  a  thermal  dis* 

charge,  Thomas  Hill  Res* 
4M*A*         Effects  of  a  12^inch  length  limit  on  amallmouth 

bass  on  Little  Dixie  Lake 
M*A*  Drafted 

Ph.D.         Limnology  of  Thomas  Hill,  a  reservoir  receiving 

a  thermal  discharge 
^.A.         Flathead  catfish  and  invertebrates  in  channelised 

and  unchannelised  portions  of  the  Missouri  River 
M.A*         Multiple  exposures  of  Abate  to  bluegill  and  in* 

vertebrates  in  warm  water  ponds 


^Graduated 
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The  following  are  abstracts  o£  completed  thesest 


G.  B.  Farabee,  N.A.,  1970 


Factors  Influencing  the  Vulnerability  of  Largeroouth  Bass  to  Angling  and  the 
Comparative  Uaming  Ability  of  Selected  Fishes 

in'slut??? ^  Tf^'^'f  •  <^?'«'i "»P°"«  to  light  with  shock  as  «  punittaent 

in  a  shuttlebox.    R«te  of  learning  of  final  level  achieved  was  highest  for  channel  catfish 
carp  and  bigmouth  buffalo»  intermediate  for  black  bullhead,  largeii»uth.  smalbwSth 
spotted  bass»  and  lowest  for  rainbow  trout,  bluegill  and  nirthefTJJke     T~re  wm  ™S 
variatiou  in  performance  between  individuals  within  a  species.    Perfora.nce"f  yoJn^of-the- 

of"thi*cLriL'""!i'"  '°  l-rg«»outh  bass  and  cha^t  citfish  rSlnSoS 

fL^t  ""'Sitioned  response  was  good  for  a  week  and  declined  thereafter.    Th«e  was  si«i" 
ficant  correlation  between  performance  in  the  shuttle  box  and  vulnerability  to  anjliw 
fvll Uhfr^"'*"  vulnerability  of  bass  in  ponds  also  was  influenced  b J  turMdit^'and 

available  forage,  factors  that  also  affected  growth.  <.«*oiaiiy  ana 

W.  L.  Mauck,  M.A.,  1970 

Vulnerability  of  Various  Fishes  to  Northern  Pike  Predation 

Iff!^!S*f'  vulnerability  to  northern  pike  predation  several  species  of  fish  were 

In  fi  fi/J!'*"V°"''o?*"T  to  northern  pike  in  plastic  pools  with  and  without  cover 
and  In  0.0*  ha  ponds.    Gi«ard  shad,  carp,  bigmouth  buffalo  and  fathead  minnow  in  thSt 
order  were  most  vulnerable  to  pike  predation.    Smallmouth  bass,  white  sucker,  green  sunfish 

cJtnT.    tf'  *°        ilV'^f.:""  y*"""  P'"*"  intermediate  vuL^Ib  lit"  ZmJl* 

,*„  T,  ^",^  E*""'  "•el'  bullhead  were  least  vulnerable.    In  ti«  e«2ri! 

vu?n!,  MMi*"*"  fish  were  put  in  cages  of  0.9  x  0.75  x  3.0  m  in  turbid  water,  reuJiv^ 
vulnerability  was  the  same  as  in  clearer  water.    In  experiments  in  which  an  attembt  wa. 
made  to  condition  pike  to  eat  golden  shiner  or  bluegill,  no  effect  ^  conSutS  oS 
^r!!  "   °"       -PP-rent.    Si«  selectivity  varied  with  size  of  both  predator  and 

llllL  ISI'k.*'".?."?^^?*^  f"  P**"  carf,  fathead 

minnow  and  bluegill  within  siic  ranges  tested. 

S.  M.  Nichaelson,  M.  A.  1970 

Dynamics  of  Balanced  and  Unbalanced  Bass-BluegiU  Populations  in 
Ponds  in  Boone  County,  Missouri 

Largemouth  bass^bluegill  populations  from  3  balanced  and  2  unbalanced  ponds  in  central 
Missouri  were  recovered  with  sodium  cyanide.    F/C  ratios  ranged  from  ^76  to  6.82  in 
balanced  ponds  and  were  1.95  and  is:88  in  unbalanced}  harvestable  size  bluegill  by  weight 
P«"«"»  "»pectively.    Bluegill  growth  was  similar  in  the  two 

^  It.  !:  ^  A  ^  "^«»        8'"'"'  "t«  w«»  greater  In  balanced 

ponds  thereafter.    In  unbalanced  ponds  certain  sizes  of  bluegill  that  were  ptescnt  at 
«>"»itles  and  lower  condition  factors  than  bluegill  of  the  same  sizes  in  balanced 

Smo2*««Sr"^  P"""^'  ^  '^'^  differences  in  Xength-welght  relationships 

among  ponds.    In  unbalanced  ponds  mortality  rate  of  small  and  intermediate  size  bluegill 
T  K  ?"  in  «>«l«nced  ponds,  and  for  larger  bluegill  it  increased  markedly  with  fish 
till:  ilI?!'^.P°°f?.'!*i^        intermediate  siz*  bluegill  had  relatively  high  morUlity 

rates,  and  adult  bluegill  had  such  low  morUlity  rates  that  longevity  was  up  to  3  years 
longer  than  In  unbalanced  ponds.    Blu.gill  recruitment  •ecmcd  to  be  more  consistent  in 
1*9  II^/J.'*!S';;a  °"  conUlned  Just  one  largewuth  bass.   The  other  had 

169  kgi^  and  80  percent  by  weight  harvesUble  bass.   Balanced  ponds  conUined  84  kx/ba 
aSong   "SdS'"'  harvesuble  bass.   Growth  rates  of  Urgawoth  bass  were  similar 
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A.  Vooav^ra,  M.Am  1970 

Some  Effects  of  Sublethal  Concentrations  of  Malathion  on  learning 
Ability  ana  Memory  of  the  Coiafish 

Goiafish  were  capable  of  learning  a  simple  avoiaance  response  through  training  to  avoid 
light  by  the  use  of  miia  electric  shock.    Training  on  A  successive  days  resulted  in  an 
increasea  efficiency  in  making  the  avoiaance  response.   Exposing  goiafish  to  malathion 
before  training  haa  little  effect  on  first  aay  of  learning  ability.    However  learning 
on  aays  2  and  3  of  training  was  reducea  in  the  treatea  fish.    Memory  of  the  avoiaance 
response  in  goldfish  lasted  for  at  least  3  days.    Retraining  on  the  third  day  resulted 
in  an  avoidance  tendency  greater  than  on  the  first  day.   However,  exposure  to  malathion 
during  the  three  days  between  trials  lowered  the  avoidance  tendency  from  that  predicted 
from  untreated  fish.   There  was  also  a  decrease  In  AChE  activity  of  the  treated  fish. 
Goldfish  trained  on  4  succesf^ive  days  developed  a  proficient  avoidance  response  which 
became  greater  on  the  fifth  day  without  further  shock  reinforcement  In  fish  unexposed 
to  malathion.    Exposure  to  malathion  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  day  resulted  In  a 
lowered  avoidance  tendency.    It  was  proposed  that  malathion  was  acting  on  ••lonr-terw 
memory.   There  was  no  effect  on  Initial  learning  experience,  but  after  prior  experience, 
the  treated  fish  were  less  capable  of  retaining  the  avoidance  response.   This  study 
related  a  biochemical  modification  by  malathion  with  a  biological  modification.  Malathion 
may  affect  memory  through  AChE  inhibition.    However,  the  effect  of  malathion  on  memory 
was  probably  broader  than  explained  by  AChE  Inhibition  alone.    Behavioral  parameters  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  and  sensitive  tool  to  measure  the  sublethal  effects  of  pesticides  on 
the  intact  fish.   Results  of  this  type  can'  be  compared  to  acute  toxicity  tests  to  determine 
**safe**  concentrations* 


Missouri  Unit  student  examining  aquatic  vegetation  In  one  of  the  experimental  fish  tanks. 
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KOHTAltA  CQOFSUfflVE  FISHERY  TWIT 

The  Montana  Cooperative  Fiehexy  Uhi^  was  established  at  Hontana  Stat«  University,  Bozeain, 
in  September  1963.   l!)e  Uait  Leader,  Br.  Ri^ard  J«  Grahaa,  has  been  ^.rith  the  Unit  froa  the 
start,   nie  Assistant  Leader,  Dr.  William  R.  Gould,  joined  tlie  Itoit  in  December  1963* 
X^*  Q.J.D.  Brown  is  the  principal  tKnit  Cooperator. 

The  Uhit  is  located  in  southwestern  Hontana  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
Missoxiri  Riven:*  Osese  rivers  and  many  of  their  tributaries  are  excellent  trout  fishinir 
streamc  and  har^  national  as  well  as  local  importance*   !Ihe  tlhit  emphasizes  studies  on 
the  ecology  of  streams,  particularly  ths  effacts  of  physical  and  chemical  changes  on  the 
distribution  and  sbundince  of  trout  and  aquatic  insects. 

During  the  1969-I97O  school  yeai^  the  Vnit  Leader  and  Assistant  Leader  tauifit  3  foxnal 
courses  having  a  total  enrollment  of  51  studants.    Courses  included  Ichthyology,  Fisheries 
Management,  and  Pollution  Biology. 

Ihe  Uhit  Leader  continued  a  study  on  the  population  dynamics  of  brown  trout  in  Bluewater 
Creel;  •  Population  estimates  were  made  in  tha.  fall  and  spring  and  information  was  obtained 
on  year-class  abundance,  growth  rates,  mortality  rates  and  ammal  production. 

Tht  Assistant  Leader  completed  wox^  on  the  distribution  ot  the  sculpina  and  finesoale 
dace  in  Montana. 

^e  Itoit' staff  began  a  praliminaxy  study  on  the  fisherman  use,  trout  harvest  and  trout 
population  of  the  Viest  Gallatin  Rirer.   tEhis  is  part  of  a  large  interdisciplinary  study 
beiniT  conducted  by  Montana  State  Itoiversity  and  financed  by  the  latiooal  Science  Foundation 
to  measure  the  impact  of  a  large  recreational  development  on  a  semipriBitive  environment. 

TAfiI£  13**-ttnit  students,  degrees  sought,  and  project  subjects 

Student  Degree  Subject 

Bureau  Staff  advised: 


Glorvigen,  Thomas  M.S. 

Peterman,  Isrvy  M.S. 

Peterson,  yorman  ^.S* 

Vasem,  Robert  M.S. 

Vorioaan,  Dennis  M.S. 

7>illges,  Gordon  M.S* 


Effects  of  sewage  discharges  on  aquatic  insects 
Ae  grayling  of  A^s  Lake 
Trout  yield  item  Big  Spring  Creek 
Age  tad  growth  of  fiihea  in  Glacier  lational 
Pmric 

Fiah  populationa  of  two  lakes 

Bffects  of  siltation  on  aquatic  insects 


Uhit  Cooperator  advisedt 

Athappily,  i    >s  Ih.D*        Ibcundity  of  brown  trout 

Haegele,  John  M.S.        Relmtion^p  of  temperature  and  collagen  in 

rmiabow  teout 

^K;raduated 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  s  completed  thesis  s 

lorman  V.  Peterson,  M.S. ,  1970 

The  Yield  of  Vila  and  Eitohery  Trout 
from  3i§  Spring  Creek,  HDntana 

Estimatea  on  the  yield  of  wild  sad  hatchery  teout  were  made  on  a  portion  of  Big  Spring 
CreA,  Montana,  during  the  fiahine  seasons  of  1968  sad  1969.  The  stresm  was  divided  into 
two  study  secticns  based  on  haliitat  quality,  trout  populationa  and  filling  intensi^* 
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Kftinbov  trout  represented  abovt  60  percent  of  the  wild  trout  popuUtions  within  e;icb  sam- 
piittf  subsection  (Ai^nd  Bi)  during  both  yesrs«   An  estimated  49  percent  in  1966  and  55 
percent  in  1969  of  sU  fisherinen  were  interviewed.   Total  fisherman-hours  were  estimated 
by  using  *^fishinf  intensity  curves**.   The  total  fishenun«days  per  stream  mile  was  635 
for  196B  and  534  for  1969.    The  total  fisherman^days  per  acre  for  the  respective  years 
was  12$  and  104.    In  1968,  11,966  game-fish  (hatchery  trout  included)  were  caught  during 
5,077  fisherman^days  for  an  average  of  2.36  game-fish  per  f isherman-day.    In  1969,  7,774 
game-fish  were  caught  during  4,109  fisherman<»days  for  an  average  of  U69  game-fish  per 
f  isherman^day.   The  yield  of  wild  gamt*fish  increased  14.3  percent  from  1966  to  1969  while 
the  catch  rate  of  wild  trout  increased  from  0«27  per  hour  to  0«36,   The  correlation  coef* 
ficient  for  the  relationship  between  late  suMaer  wild  troitt  populations  and  yield  was  0«97* 
Wild  rainbow  trout  were  not  caught  and  kept  in  proportion  to  their  relative  abundance  with 
respect  to  site  and  age.   Age  groups  It  and  lit  contributed  proportionally  inore  to  the 
yield  than  did  age  group  U   The  effects  of  a  SO  percent  reduction  in  stocked  hatchery 
trout  on  yieldt  fishing  pressure*  percent  returned,  and  catch  rate  are  discussed. 
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mt  YORK  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  UNIT 


The  New  York  Cooperative  Fishery  I&iit  was  established  at  Cornell  Iftiiversity,  Ithaca,  in 
September  1963.    The  Vnit  Leader,  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Eipper,  has  been  with  the  Tftiit  since  its 
beginning.    The  Assistant  Leader,  Br.  Clarence  A.  Carlson,  joined  the  Iftiit  in  1966. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Vnit  has  been  to  supplement  teaching  and  research  in  fishery 
science  at  Cornell.    Its  major  xresearch  goals  are  identification  and  interpretation  of 
causes  of  mortalities  in  immature  warm-water  fishes.   The  primary  research  objectives  to 
date  concern  the  understanding  of  mechanisms  responsible  for  first-year  mortality  of 
largemouth  bass  and  development  of  technology  essential  for  the  stxidly  of  young  fishes* 

The  Unit  staff  taught  3  fishery  courses  during  the  year  and  participated  in  teaching  2 
others.   About  75  students  were  enrolled    in  the  5  courses.    Students  supervised  included  . 
32  undergraduates  and  11  gradiiates. 

Dr.  Eipper  continued  his  investigations  of  methods  of  collecting  large  samples  of  small 
fishes  from  ponds.   He  worked  on  plans  for  a  water  recirculation  system  for  the  Fishery 
Laboratory.    He  conducted  an  inventory  of  experimentally  marked  largemouth  bass  in  ponds 
at  the  Cape  Vincent  Fishery  Research  Station.    Br.  Carlson  continued  his  studies  on  the 
effects  of  predation  on  young-of-the>year  largemouth  bass  populations  and  supervised 
research  related  to  radioe oology. 

TABLE  ll|. — Unit  students,  degrees  sou^t,  and  projects  subjects 


Student  Degree 
Bejda,  Allen  J.  M.S. 

Laurence,  Geoffrey  C.  Fh.B. 
Miller,  Roy  W.  M.S. 

Shealy,  Malcolm  H.  Fh.B. 


Stibject 

Development  of  a  food  source  for  largemouth  bass 

larvae  under  escperimental  conditions 
The  role  of  food  in  the  mortality  of  largemouth  bass 

larvae 

Effects  of  fanning  on  the  dissolved  osygen  environ** 

ment  of  largemouth  bass  embryos 
Predation  on  largemouth  bass  during  their  first 

.year  of  life 


Controlled  temperature  aquaria  at  the  New  York  Unit. 
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KORTH  CAROLINA  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  DNiT 


North  Carolina  State  Iftiiversity  in  Raleigjh  is  the  site  of  the  North  Carolina  Cooperative 
Fishery  Vnit*    Dr.  F*  Eugene  Htster  has  been  Unit  leader  since  the  Unit  was  established 
in  April  1963*    ^e  Assistant  leader,  Mr*  Robert  E*  Stevens,  \^o  joined  the  staff  in 
Janiiary  I966,  resigned  in  May  1970* 

Seven  gradiiate  students  received  support  f^m  the  iinit  during  the  year*   A  total  of 
k6  students  enrolled  in  U  courses  given  by  the  Vnit  staff* 

Dhit  research  continued  on  factors  affecting  growth,  reproduction,  and  population 
dynamics  of  freshwater  fishes.    The  leader  is  studying  growth,  reproduction,  and 
hybridization  of  sxmfish  plus  production  of  channel  catfish  in  ponds.    Prior  to 
his  resignation  nr.  Stevens  exaaiined  hormonal  relationships  affecting  oocyte  oiaturation 
and  ovulation  in  largemouth  bass. 

TABI£  l5.-*Tfiiit  students,  degrees  sou^t,  and  project  subject 


Student  Degree 

Bonner,  Villiaa  R.  M.S. 

Bavies,  Villiaa  B.  Ri.B. 

Geddings,  William  R.  M.S. 

Heshaw,  John  C,  Jr.  M.S. 

Beagan»  Roland  E.  Ili.B. 

Stevens,  Robert  E.  Ph.B. 

TyviBf  Harold  M.  I>h*B. 


^'Graduated 


biibject 

Seasonal  pattern  of  growth  and  scale  develop* 

ment  of  bluegills  in  Bear  Creek  Lake 
%e  tolerance  of  striped  bass  fry  and  finger* 

lixigs  to  various  levels  of  temperature,  pR 

and  total  dissolved  solids 
The  relative  importance  of.  the  stocking  of 

30,000  finger  ling  striped  bass  on  the  striped 

bass  fishery  of  Hattamuskeet  Lake 
Feeding  selectivity  of  striped  bass  fry  and 

fingerlings  in  relation  to  zooplankton 

availability 
The  heritability  of  rapid  gro%rth  in  channel 

catfish 

Hormonal  relationships  affecting  oocyte  matura* 
tion  and  ovulation  in  largemouth  bass 

Population  size  and  harvest  of  alewives  during 
spawning  migration  from  Banlico  Sound  to 
Lake  Hattamuskeet 


1!he  following  is  an  abstract  of  completed  thesis: 

JcHm  Cardan  Neshaw,  Jr. »  M.S.  I969 

1  Study  of  Feeding  Selectivity  of  Striped  Bass  Fey 
and  Fingerlings  in  Relation  to  Zooplanlcton  Availability 

A  study  was  conducted  to  detezmine  feeding  selectivity  of  young  striped  bass  in  relation 
to  the  available  food*   The  ei^t-week  stxidy  was  made  in  six  hatchery  ponds  containing 
natural  populations  of  zooplankton  organisms  and  into  \ibich  larval  striped  bass  veve 
stocked*   Feeding  selectivi^  was  determined  by  comparisons  of  the  percentage  occurrence 
of  zooplankton  in  the  fish  stomadis  and  in  the  plankton*   Toung  striped  bass  were  hi^ly 
selective  for  Cyclops  while  they  selected  agidxist  Bosmina,  Ceriodaitoia,  Baphnia,  nauplius 
larvae,  and  rotifiers.   Chironomid  larvae  and  ostracods  were  occasionally  consumed  in  large 
numbers  by  the  fish,  but  seleotivi^  for  these  forms  could  not  be  determined*   Staall  num- 
bers of  other  cladocerans,  copepods,  and  iwtture  insects  were  also  consumed. 
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_OHIO  COOPERATIVE  FISHKRY  UNIT 

The  Ohio  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  was  established  at  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  in 
October  1965.    The  Unit  Leader,  Dr.  Richard  A.  Tubb,  joined  the  Unit  in  June  1967.  The 
Assistant  Leader,  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Taub,  nas  been  with  the  IMit*  since  June  1966.  University 
faculty  members  working  with  the  Vnit  as  cooperators  include  Dr.  N.  Wilson  Britt, 
Mr.  Clarence  P.  Clark,  Dr.  Walter  T.  Momot,  Dr.  Loren  S.  Putnam,  Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Tidd,  and 
Dr.  Milton  B.  Trautman. 

^e  Unit  had  15  students  during  the  year.    Ten  of  these  were  advised  by  Bureau  staff  members. 
The  Iftiit  Leader  tau^t  Zoology  653,  Fish  Ecology,  to  16  students.    He  also  participated  in 
the  instruction  of  Natural  Resources  620,  Fishery  Management,  vdiich  had  20  students  enrolled 
The  Assistant  Leader  tau^t  Zoology  69I*,  Fishery  Techniques,  to  12  students.' 

Study  projects  at  the  Ohio  Iftiit  are  characterized  by  their  diversity  as  indicated  in 
the  following  lists. 


Unit  Leader  studies:  ^ 

.  environmental  evaluation  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  site  (with  Dr.  L.S.  Putnam 

and  Elizabfeth  M.  OlKMopson).  ^ruwicuu 

.,^^L  ^®  2*^*?^  °^  whirling  disease,  Hxxofiaoa  i^erfihialia,  in  Ohio  waters  (with 
Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Tidd).  ^ 

Assistant  Unit  Leader  studies; 

1.    An  evaluation  of  largemouth  bass  utilizing  crayfish  as  a  primary  source  of  food. 

fr,  Biology      the  western  tonguetied  chub  (with  Itr.  Milton  B.  Trautman,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Ohio  Division  of  Wildlife). 

3»   Biology  of  hybrid  bass,  genus  Micropterus  (with  Dr.  Milton  B.  Trautman  and 
^vision'^of  Wildlif^  cooperation  with  the  Hebron  National  Fish  Hatchery  and  the  Ohio 

TABLE  l6.^lftiit  students,  degrees  sougjit,  and  study  projects 

Subject . 

Thermal  preferences  of  Lake  Erie  fishes 
To  be  determined 

Rcijnary  productivity  in  western  Lake  Erie 
Uptake,  retention  and  release   of  dieldrin 

in  the  three  ridged  mussel 
Abundance  and  distribution  of  zooplaakton  in 

Hoover  Reservoir 
Destratification  of  quarries  for  use  as  trout 
ponds 

Aspects  of  the  life  history  of  the  largemouth 

Buckeye  Lake,  Ohio 
Hiysical  and  chemical  cha3?act eristics  of  hi^way 

borrow  pit  ponds 
Fishery  potential  of  borrow  pit  ponds  in  diffe- 
rent soil  types 
To  be  determined 

Stream  drift  and  its  utilization  in  warm  water 
fishes 


Student 

Degree 

Barans,  Charles 

Ph.D. 

Biirkett,  Robert 

Ph.D. 

Cody,  Terrance 

Ph.D. 

7ikes,  Martha 

M.S. 

Gartman,  Donald 

''•M.S. 

II  If 

Ph.D. 

Judd,  John 

M.S. 

Lisiecki,  Jerry 

M.S. 

Mayhew,  David 

M.S. 

Preston,  Ronald 

Ph.D. 

Sisk,  Morgan 

Ph*D. 

Unit  Cooperator  advised: 

Birch,  Thomas 
Dudrow,  William 

Herman,  Roger 


*Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 

*Ph.D. 


Sources  of  pollution  in  Hoover  Reservoir 
Colonization  of  benthic  invertebrates  in  Hoover 
Reservoir 
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Stein   Carol  Ph.D.        The  life  history  of  the  three  ridge  tnussel 

Thompson,  Elizabeth       Ph.D.        Effects  of  dieldrin  on  the  hatching  success  of  walleye 

eggs 

*  Graduated 

Abstracts  of  completed  theses: 
Donald  K.  Gartwan,  M.S.,  1969 

The  Abundance  and  Distribution  of  Zooplankton  in  Hoover  Reservoir,  Ohio 

Samples  of  zooplankton  were  taken  in  Hoover  Reservoir  from  April  27,  1968,  through  May  12, 
1969.    Six  stations  were  sampled  at  1  and  3  m  depths  throughout  the  year.    Two- 24  hour 
surveys  were  conducted  at  one  station  to  study  the  extent  of  vertical  migration  o£  the 
plankters.    Results  showed  there  were  nine  species  of  zooplankton  which  occurred  frequently 
throughout  the  reservoir.    Three  species  of  Daphnia  were  identified:    Daphnia  paryula. 
Daphnia  pulex,  and  Daphnia  galeata  mendotae.    Daphnia  parvula  and  D.  2SJlSi  ^"T^^'^^'^^ 
«8  one  spgaTs,  Daphnia  "p",  because  of  unreliable  identification  in  the  Sedgewick-Rafter 
cell     This  complex  was  more  abundant  than  D.  ftaleata  mendotae  in  1968  and  D.  R.«le«ta 
mendotae  was  the  most  numerous  Daphnia  in  1969.    Bosmina  lonRirostris  was  the  most  numer- 
ous  cladoceran  throughout  the  year.    Copepods  were  represented  by  Diaptomus  stciloides 
and  Cyclops  sp.    Copepods  were  abundant  in  spring  along  with  cUdocerans.    There  were  con- 
sistent  population  of  copepods  in  the  samples  taken  from  under  the  ice  in  the  winter 
months.    Nauplii  were  found  throughout  the  year.    Keratella  cochlearis  was  the  most  numer- 
ous rotifer     The  synoptic  survey  showed  high  concentrations  of  zooplankton  in  the  middle 
basin  and  along  the  west  shore.    There  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  in 
zooplankton  numbers  among  the  stations  throughout  the  year.    Twenty-four-hour  surveys  in- 
dicated vertical  migration  was  most  pronounced  by  the  cladocera  and  that  copepods  and 
rotifers  did  not  demonstrate  this  pattern  as  well.    Copper  sulfate  treatment  must  be  con- 
sidered when  studying  the  biota  of  water  impoundments  because  of  its  possible  toxic  effects 
on  zooplankton  and  other  organisms  in  that  ecosystem. 

Thomas  J.  Birch,  Ph.D.,  1969 

Sources  of  Pollution  in  the  Drainage  Basin  Contributing  to  the  Eutrophication 
of  Hoover  Reservoir,  a  Water -Supply  Impoundment  for  the  City  of  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  3  tables. 

TABLE  A.  "Stream  sources  of  phosphate  and  nitrate 

Nutrient  Big  Walnut  Creek     Little  Walnut  Creek     Annual  Total 

(Percent)  (percent)  (Pounds) 

Total  phosphate  89  U  317,490 

phosphate)  (99)  (J)  i^^^ 

TABLE  B.— Surface  runoff  sources  of  phosphate  and  nitrate 

Sources  Total  Phosphate  Nitrate 

(percent)  (Percent) 

Agricultural  58  9® 

Waste  water  37  * 

Urban  2  -1 

Undetermined  3 
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TABLE  C* --Total  sources  to  the  reservoir  of  total  phosphate  and  potential  nitrate 


Sourcs  Total  Phosphate  Nitrate 

(Percent)  (Percent) 

Agricultural  runoff  42  72 

Reservoir  sediment  28  12 

Waste  water  effluent  27  1 

Urban  runoff  1  1 

Ground  water  and  precipitation  1  3 

(Nitrogen  fixation)  10 


Roger  L.  Herman,  Ph.D.,  1969 

Some  Physiological  and  Histological  Effects  of  Gossypol 
on  Rainbow  Trout  (Salmo  galrdnerl) 

Gossypol  Is  a  naturally  occurring  pigment  In  cotton  plants  which  Is  toxic  to  many  animals. 
Rainbow  trout  were  fed  a  synthetic  diet  containing  either  gossypol  acetate  or  cottonseed 
meal  with  various  amounts  of  naturally  occurring  gossypol.    Growth  suppression  was  found 
with  diets  containing  290  ppm  or  more  of  free  gossypol.    Fish  receiving  531  ppm  free 
gossypol  suffered  severe  reduction  of  hematocrit,  hemoglobin  and  plasma  proteins  In  addi- 
tion to  growth  suppression.    Reduction  of:  gossypol  to  303  ppm  Improved  growth,  hematocrit 
and  hemoglobin  levels  over  a  six-month  period  but  not  to  the  control  levels.    Diets  con- 
taining 95  ppm  or  more  free  gossypol  caused  histological  clianges  In  t\e  liver  and  kidney. 
Thickening  of  the  basement  membrane  of  the  glomeruli  was  found  In  all  fish  receiving  such 
levels.    Liver  necrosis  was  seen  with  diets  containing  95,  290,  and  333  ppm  free  gossypol 
but  not  with  531  ppm.    Fish  fed  290  ppm  or  more  exhibited  ceroid  accumulations  of 
Increasing  magnitude  In  the  liver,  or  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney.    A  provisional 
dietary  limit  of  100  ppm  free  gossypol  would  be  suggested  on  the  basis  of  the  data  pre- 
sented.    A  level  of  300  ppm  free  gossypol  would  be  an  absolute  maximum  permissible. 


The  Frans  Theodore  Stone  Laboratory  of  The  Ohio  State  Unlveralty  la  located  on  Gibraltar 
Island,  Put*in«*Bay,  Ohio  in  western  Lake  Erie. 
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OKLAHCm  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  UNIT 


The  Oklahoma  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  is  located  at  Oklahoma  State  University  in  Stillwater. 
Dr.  Robert  C*  Summerfelt  has  been  Unit  Leader  since  September  1966*   The  Assistant  Leader » 
Dr.  Bradford  E.  Brown,  transferred  from  the  Unit  in  February  1970,  after  more  thai  5 
years  of  service.   His  replacement,  Dr.  Aiistin  K.  Andrews,  reported  for  duty  on  July  1,  19P« 

During  the  academic  year,  the  Unit  had  Ik  graduate  students.   M.S*  degrees  were  awarded 
to  2  students.   The  Unit  staff  taught  2  formal  courses  and  2  seminars  having  a  total 
enrollment  of  37  students. 

Tho  Unit  program  included  studies  of  fish  diseases,  physiology,  life  histories,  habitat 
requirements,  and  factors  influencing  fish  production. 

Dr.  Summerfelt's  research  was  concerned  with  food  habits  of  commercial  fishes  in  Oklahoma 
reservoirs,  effects  of  destratification  on  primary  productivity  and  distribution  of  fishes 
and  zooplankton,  cage  culture  of  rainbow  trout,  channel  catfish  and  tilapia  and  a  fee 
pond  fishery. 

Dr.  Brown  developed,  reviewed»and  evaluated  programs  for  statistical  treatment  of  fishery 
data  and  conducted  a  survey  of  \xrban  fishing  programs. 

TABLE  17«*-*-Unit  students,  degrees  sou^t,  and  project  subjects 


Student 
Hover,  Bonald 

Eu^es,  David 
Qysmitht  Bruce 
Lingenfelter,  Dennis 

Nauckt  Paul  S. 

Parrackt  Kidiael 

Sober,  Gary 
Spall »  Richard  D. 

Tafanellit  Robert 

Tumer»  Paul  R. 

Vaxner»  Mark  C. 

Zveiackert  Paul 


Degree  Subject 

M.S.         Influence  of  aeration  and  artificial  destratifi- 
cation on  the  distribution  of  fish  in  Eofaula 
Reservoir^  Oklahoma 

M.S.         Cage  culture  of  Tilapia  mossambioa  in  Lake  Atitlan, 
Guatemala 

M.S.         Influence  of  sediment  cycling  on  primary  producti- 
vity in  Lake  Carl  Blackwellt  Oklahoma 
M.S.        Relationship  between  population  dynamics  of  the 

iihlte  orappie  and  angler  harvest  in  heated  fish^-' 
ing  docket  C^nad  Lake»  Oklah^^-  ' 
«M.S.         Growth)  food  habitt^jind  fecundity  of  the  carp  in 

a  turb5d,  StOOOnaore  Oklahoma  reservoir 
^•S.        Evaluation  of  ooooeroial  fishing  in  four  COclahoma 
reservoirs 

M.S.         Experimental  transmission  of  Pliatonhora  ovariaa 
Hx.D.        Eo8t*parasite  relationships  of  Posthodiplostomum 

Ri.D.         Toxicity  and  pathofsenio  effects  of  intraperitoned. 

injections  of  oadmium  chloride  to  the  goldfish 
M.S.         (tevtht  food  habita  and  feoundity  of  the  flathead 
catfish  in  several  OklahocDa  reservoirs 

Bi.D.         Population  dynamics  of  flathead  catfish 

Ib.D         Pathological  effects  and  transmission  of  Plisto- 
thora  ovariae  (l^tosoas  Miorosporida)  t  a  para- 
site causing  sterility  in  female  golden  ehinera 

Ri.D.         Population  diaraoteristios  of  the  largenouth  bass 
in  Lake  Carl  Blaokwellt  Oklahooa 
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The  following  are  abstracts  of  completed  theses: 


•Paul  E.  Mauckt  M.S.,  1970 


Food  Habits,  Length-Vei^t  Relationships,  Age  and  Growth,  Gonadal^Body 
Weight  Relationships  and  Condition  of  Carp  Cyprinus  carpio 
(Linnaeus)  in  Lake  Carl  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


Carp  were  collected  from  Lake  Carl  Blackwell  during  the  sampling  period  December  1967 
through  November  1968.    The  majority  of  the  carp  were  collected  by  electro«fishing  the 
shoreline  of  the  lake.    The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  describe  certain  aspects  of 
the  life  history  of  the  carp  in  a  turbid,  3fOOO*acre  Oklahoma  reservoir.    Aspects  of  the 
life  cycle  under  study  were  as  follows:    (l)  the  food  habits  and  seasonal  variation  in 
foods  eaten;  (2)  the  length-wei^t  relationships  and  coefficients  of  condition;  (3) 
and  axmual  growth;  and  {U)  the  spawning  period  as  determined  trom  gonadal-body 
wei^t  relationships. 

The  diet  of  kS  yoimg  carp  was  composed  of  detritus  (76«2^),  axiimal  materials  (20.9^), 
and  plant  seeds  (2.9^).    Cladocerans,  copepodt  and  ottracodt  were  the  primary  animal 
organisms  eaten  by  young  carp.   The  food  items  conrumed  by  211  adult  carp  consisted  of 
detritus  (73*  2^) t  animal  materials  (9*7j()f  and  plant  2Aterials  (12.1^).    Seasonal ^^^..^-^ 
variation  in  the  diet  of  the  carp  was  observed. 


•Die  length-wei^t  relationship  was  found  to  be  Log  W  «  -10.5355"=<^2.3638  Log  L.  The 
slope  of  t:)e  regression  line  was  less  than  3*0  Jn^lioaldaag^ that  carp  In  Lake  Carl 
Blackwell  usiially  became  less  robust  wi^i^xofeaiied  body  length. 


No  apparent  differenr^-zxT'coerf icients  of  condition  existed  between  males  and  females. 
The  average-K-varue  for  619  fish  was  calculated  to  be  1.22. 

During  this  study  spawning  occurred  between  the  last  week  of  April  and  approximat-ely 
May  20. 

The  calculated  growth  rates  show  that  carp  grew  most  rapidly  dvoring  their  first  sunner 
of  growth.   A  gradual  reduction  In  mean  annual  growth  increment  occurred  with  an  in* 
crease  in  age.   Carp  in  Lake  Carl  Blackwell  grew  at  slower  rates  than  ax^  other 
Oklahoma  impoundment  for  which  the  author  found  published  data. 

Michael  L.  Fiorack,  M.S.,  1970 


The  commercial  fishery  on  four  Oklahoma  reservoirs  was  saj^led  from  July  1967  throu^ 
June  1968.   The  total  harvest  was  estimated  by  two  ratio  estimators  and  a  simple  ex- 
pansion estimator.    These  three  statistical  estimates  were  compared  with  a  questionnaire 
census  of  fishermen  catches  of  the  total  harvest.   An  analysis  of  accuracy  and  precision 
of  these  estimators  was  made  and  the  fishery  described. 

The  total  harvest  figure  obtained  from  the  questionnaire  census  was  smaller  than  the 
figure  obtained  fxrom  statistical  estimates.    This  was  due^  in  part,  to  fishermen  not 
reporting  unsalable  portions  of  the  catch.   An  estimate  based  on  the  catch  per 
fisherman  trip  was  the  most  accturate  of  the  three  statistical  estimates  made.  The 
harvest  as  estimated  by  that  procedure  was  1,126,536  pounds  for  the  four  reservoirs 
sampled.   Estimates  based  on  the  catch  per  100  ieet  of  net  fished  for  2l|  hours  were 
inaccurate  because  acctirate  totals  of  feet  of  net  fished  and  hours  fished  could  not  be 
obtained  with  the  procedures  used.    If  the  figure  can  be  accurately  obtained,  such 


An  Analysis  of  Three  Conneroial  Itovest  Bstimation  Procedures 
Used  in  the  Oklahoma  CooDeroial  Fishery 
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methods  are  useable  because  the  catch  per  100  feet  per  2U  hours  can  be  unbiasodly 
estinated  from  samples.    Tlxe  ratio  estimators  were  more  precise  (their  variances  were 
lower)  than  the  simple  expansion  estimate. 

The  Oklahoma  commercial  fishery  was  small  with  80  full  and  part-time  fishermen  fishing 
with  gill  and  trammel  nets  on  reservoirs.    The  bulk  of  the  catch  was  buffalo  spp., 
flathead  catfish,  and  carp.    The  average  sizes  of  fishes  harvested  were  larger  than 
in  many  other  mssissippi  River  drainage  state  fisheries.    Pishormon  caught  I93  pounds 
per  trip  or  l4.i42  pounds  per  2h  h^urs  per  100  feet  of  net  fished.    On  t!ie  average  S.h 
pounds  per  acre  (six  percent  of  tlio  standing  crop  excluding  clupeids)  wore  harvested 
commercially  in  Oklahoma. 
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OREGOH  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  UNIT 

The  Oregon  Cooperaclve  Fishery  Unit  is  located  at  Oregon  State  University  at  Corvallis* 
Dr«  Raymond  €•  Simon  is  the  Unit  leader.  The  position  of  Assistant  leader  has  remained 
vacant  since  May  1969. 

Seven  graduate  students  received  support  from  the  Unit*    None  received  degrees 
during  the  period* 

Dr*  Simon  taught  a  graduate  course  entitled,  Fish  genetics*    Twelve  students  enrolled* 

Unit  staff  inquiry  covers  the  genetics  of  the  salmonids  in  the  following  areas: 
genetics  and  biochemistry  of  enzymes,  cytogenetics,  population  genetics,  natural 
and  artificial  selection,  and  nucleic  acid  studies* 

TABLE   l8«**Unit  students,  degrees  sought,  and  project  subjects 


Student 

Bennett «  D.  E. 
Blanc,  J.  M* 
Gharrett,  A*  J* 
GraybiU,  J.R* 
Kan,  T*  T* 
Lannan,  J*E*,  Jr. 
Uilmot,  R*  L. 


Degree 

M*S« 
Fh*D* 

H*S* 
Fh*D* 
Fh*D* 
Fh*D* 
Fh.D: 


Subject 

Biology  of  redtail  surf  perch 

Genetics  (topic  not  decided) 

OKA  homology;  salmonid  races 

Heretabillty  of  coho  salmon  attributes 

Variation  in  lampreys 

Population  genetics,  Pacific  oyster 

Cytogenetics,  Oregon  trouts 


Oregon  Unit  graduate  assistant  withdrawing  gametes  from  a  female  oyster  for  use  in 
experimental  genetic  crosses* 
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PENNSYLVAKIA  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  VHIT 


The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  was  activated  at  Pennsylvania  State  Unlversltyt 
University  Park,  In  November  1963.    The  Unit  Leader,  Dr,  Robert      Butler,  has  been  with 
the  Unit  from  the  sUrt«    Dr«  Robert  F«  Raleigh,  the  AsslsUnt  Leader,  joined  the  Unit 
In  March  1970,  shortly  after  Dr«  Donald  C,  Hales,  the  former  Assistant  Leader,  vas  pro- 
moted to  Leader  of  the  South  Dakota  Unit,    Or,  Edwin  L,  Cooper,  Professor  of  Biology,  Is 
closely  associated  with  the  program  and  serves  as  faculty  cooperator* 

Eight  graduate  students  are  enrolled  In  the  Unit  program'*    Three  of  these  received  masters 
degrees  during  the  year*    The  Unit  Leader  taught  a  course  in  Fish  Behavior  (Biology  518 
and  444),  t^lch  was  attended  by  six  students* 

The  Unit  program  is  concerned  with  problems  associated  with  fish  productivity  in  local 
reservoirs,  ponds  and  streams*    Two  areas  of  research  are  emphasized: 

1*    Fish  ecology  -  Intrinsic  and  extrinsic  factors  which  control  population  slzei 
interactions  between  factors  of  density,  growth,  reproduction  and  survival^  and  fish 
behavior* 

2*    Aquatic  ecology  -  The  effects  of  natural  and  man-made  forces  on  the  aquatic 
environment,  particularly  the  effects  of  add  mine  drainage  and  domestic  pollution* 

For  quite  somt  time  tt^y.  Unit  Leader  has  been  Interested  In  the  subtle,  chronic  effects 
of  pollution  on  fish  behavior*    The  first  phase  of  his  study  concerned  the  determination 
of  baselines  of  behavior*    Studies  were  conducted  In  a  40-foot  stream  aquarium  in  which 
water  velocity,  temperature,  and  light  were  controlled*   The  use  of  cover  (opaque  plastic 
shelters  or  gravel  substrate)  and  actlvl^  were  measured  for  3  species  of  fishes^  black- 
nose  dace,  longoose  dace  and  slimy  sculpln*    From  the  observed  high  use  of  cover  by 
longnose  dace  and  slimy  sculpln.  It  appears  that  both  species  will  be  useful  as  ttst 
animals  to  bloassay  chronic  toxicity  of  acid  waters* 

TABLE  19*  —Unit  students,  degrees  sought,  and  project  aubjects 


Student  Degree 

Berliner,  Daniel  S*  ^*Ed* 

Crawford^  J*  Kent  H*S* 

Ellis,  Robert  Ph*D* 

ilelster,  Ralph  D*  D.Ed* 

Klmmel,  William  G*  *N*S* 

Klauda^  Ronald  J*  ^  Ph*D* 

McLaren,  James  B*  M*S* 

Thrush,  William  R*  *M*Ed* 


Subject 

The  diameter  and  weight  of  eye  lenses  as 
criteria  for  a  stunted  condition  of  cen- 
trarchlds 

Response  of  smallmouth  bass,  Mlcropf  rus 
dolonieul,  to  cover  as  a  bloassay  for  chronic 
toxicity 

The  Influence  of  food  abundance  on  the  regu- 
lation of  brook  trout  blomass  and  production 
In  small  streams 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  chemical 
water  quality  and  fish  and  benthlc  diversity 
on  French  Creek,  Cheater  County,  Pennsylvania 

Sensitivity  of  selected  Insect  species  to 
depressed  levels  of  pH 

A  quantitative  analysis  of  the  behavioral 
repertoire  of  streasi-dwelllng  smallmouth 
bass,  Mlcrop terns  dolomleul 

Long-term  survival  of  hooked  and  released  wild 
brown  trout  In  their  na^^aral  environment 

The  responses  to  light  and  two  features  of 
the  substrate  by  the  stonefly  nymph 
(Plecoptera)  Pteronarcys  proteus  Newman 
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The  following  ar«  sumnarles  of  conplctcd  theses: 

Oanlel  S.  Berliner*  M*Ed«»  1969 

The  Diameter  of  the  Eye  tentet  at  Criteria  for  a  Stunted 
Condition  of  Centrarchlds 

Collections  vcre  obtained  of  bluegllls»  pumpklnseeds  and  their  hybrids  from  a  high  den- 
slty  (16,319/acre)  **stunted**  population  In  a  pond  In  Huntingdon  County »  and  of  blucgllls 
from  a  more  normal*  lover  density  (4»958/acre)  population  In  a  pond  In  Centre  County, 
Pennsylvania*    Condition  factors,  scales »  head  lengths*  total  lengths »  diameter  of  eye 
sockets  and  diameter  and  weight  of  eye  lens  were  obtained.   A  high  correlation  existed 
between  diameter  and  weight  of  the  eye  lens  In  all  fish  examined  and  afforded  the  bt;st 
common  morphometrlc  denominator*    Fish  from  the  high  density  population  formed  two  sta- 
tlstlcally  distinct  groups,  one  with  small  **normar*  slsed  eye  lenses  In  proportion  to 
head  length  and  one  with  larger  eye  lenses.    Fish  from  the  large  eye  lens  group  were 
characterised  by  atypical*  length-weight  relatlonthlps»  excessive  acale  resorption*  and 
a  poor  coefficient  of  condition  factor.    A  good  correlation  between  sice  of  eye  lens  tnd 
length  of  head  In  fish  with  normal  slced  eyes  Indicates  that  growth  was  proportional 
between  these  body  parts.    The  high  positive  correlation  between  the  diameter  and  weight 
of  the  eye  lens  most  likely  Indicates  that  the  density  of  protein  material  of  the  eytt 
lens  does  not  chenge  appreciably  during  growth.    It  appears  th%t  the  eye  lens  continues 
to  grow  regardless  of  growth  conditions  or  other  morphometrlc  changes  In  growth  and» 
therefore »  can  be  used  to  Indicate  poor  growth  In  populations  of  centrarchlds. 

UUlUmG.  Klmmel,  M.S.,  1970 

The  Acute  Toxicity  of  Low  pH  to  Aquatic  Insacts  of  the  Orders 
Ephemeroptera^  Plecoptera*  Odonata*  end  Htgaloptera 

Drainage  from  strip  and  deep  mlnas  has  resulted  In  acid  pollution  of  3»000  miles  of 
P^^nnsylvanla  streams,    iti    effects  are  particularly  damaging  In  soft  water  streama 
which  have  ;Llttle  buffering  capacity.    Zn  streams  polluted  with  mine  acid  there  la  a 
notable  decrease  In  the  Insect  fauna.    The  deleterious  effects  of  add  pollution  on 
aquatic  Insect  populations  may  range  from  selective  depletion  of  specific  species 
certain  levels  of  pollution  to  the  virtual  elimination  of  all  effective  Insect  popula- 
tlons  at  Increased  levels.    A  contlnuou2»>flow  bloassay  system  was  developed  to  simulate 
the  pollution  of  a  soft  water  stream  by  sulphuric  acid  components  of  mine  effluents. 
The  apparatus  was  constructed  of  two  controlled  subsystems^  one  for  delivery  of  water 
and  the  other  for  delivery  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  to  maintain  predetermined  levels  of 
pH  In  the  test  chaiibers.    Five  species  representing  four  Insect  orders  were  chosea  as 
typical  representatives  of  the  benthlc  community  of  a  soft  water  stream.   A  96*hour  TLm. 
that  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid  at  which  50%  of  the  test  animals  were  killed*  was 
used  to  measure  the  acuto  toxicity  for  each  species.    Groups  of  10  Insects  were  exposed 
to  controlled  pH  levels  for  96  hours  and  the  nufla>er  of  survivors  coi^ared  to  that  of  a 
control  group  held  In  the  test  apparatus  at  pM  7.1.    Test  groups  ware  exposed  to  each 
one*half  pH  unit  from  6.5  to  1.0.    Mortalities  were  insliroiflcant  for  all  species  exposed 
for  four  days  In  pH  levels  from  6.5  to  near  4.0.   The  ^^a-hour  TZai  values  ranged  from 
3.31  for  the  most  sensitive  Insects,  Stenonema  sp. ,  to  1.72  for  the  nost  tolerant  Insects, 
Nlgronla  fasclata.    Sensitivity  appeared  to  Increase  during  ecdysls  for  all  species* 

Ullllam  R.  Thrust,  M.Ed.,  1969 

The  Responses  to  tight  end  Two  Features  of  the  Substrate  by  the  Stonefly 
K>mph   (Plecoptera)  Pteronarcys  proteus  Kewman 

The  responses  of  the  stonefly  nymph  Pteronarcys  proteus  Mewman  to  physical  factors 

of  cover.  Illumination,  and  substrate  color  and  roughness  were  studied  In  the  laboratory. 

Experiments  were  conducted  In  a  circular  tank  with  a  diameter  of  63  cm.    Water  was 
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Mintaincd  at  a  depth  of  22  cm.    The  tank  bottom  consisted  of  four  typ«a  of  substrate; 
:»lack  rough,  black  s«ooth»  vhite  rough,  and  %ihite  smooth  in  four  e^^ual  sections.  The 
test  tank  vas  covered  with  black  plastic  sheeting  to  exclude  exterior  light;  illumination 
was  provided  by  a  single  60  watt  light  bulb.    Artificial  plastic  shelters  were  placed  in 
the  test  tank  during  one  series  of  tests  to  assess  the  response  of  the  stoneflies  to 
cover,    Stonefly  nymphs  collected  from  a  small  spring-fed  stream  were  acclimated  for 
three  days  In  the  test  tank  prior  to  each  test.    At  the  beginning  of  each  test  17  nymphs 
were  placed  in  the  center  of  the  tank  permitting  them  an  equal  choice  of  habitats.  In 
lighted  tests  Pterooarcva  protens  nymphs  preferred  the  black- rough  substrate  (P<:  .01). 
Vhcn  coverts  were  Introduced,  the  nymphs  used  them  extensively;  6d%  utilised  the  coverts. 
In  darkness  the  nysplis  were  equally  distributed  over  black  and  white  substrates*  but 
there  was  no  algnlflcant  change  in  their  preference  for  coverts  or  a  r^^u^U  surface. 


Fannaylvanla  Unit  atudantt  Richard  Cola^  axaaining  trout  agga  in  one  of  the  Vibart  boxes 
planted  in  Spring  Creek*    The  boxes  were  planted  in  appropriate  gravel*  abova^  within^ 
and  below  the  aource  of  sewage  pollution  to  determine  the  effects  on  the  egge* 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  COOPERATIVE  FlSHm  UNIT 


The  South  DakoU  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  is  located  at  the  State  University  at  Brookings* 
Dr«  Donald  C«  Hales  became  Unit  Leader  in  January  1970*    Prior  to  his  appointmentt  the 
Assistant  Leader^  Mr*  Richard  t^  Applcgate,  had  been  the  Acting  Unit  Leader* 

Four  graduate  students  verc  enrolled  in  the  Unit  during  1969*1970«    All  .ire  working  toward 
the  decree  of  M«S« 

Unit  research  focuses  on  the  ecology  of  the  highly  productive  lakes  of  eastern  South  Dakotn* 
In  Lake  Poinsett  the  Assistant  Leader  continued  survey  of  the  particulate  and  disserved 
organic  carbon  and  started  a  study  of  the  ecology  of  Corixidae  and  their  contribution  to 
the  fishery  forage  base* 

TABLE  20*  ••Unit  students,  degrees  sought,  and  project  subject 

Student  Degree  Subject 


RepsySf  Andrew  J«  H.S. 

SfcilUf  Jack  N.  H.S. 

Smith,  Stephen  B«  H.S. 

Swansonff  Alan  R«  H*S« 


Food  selectivity  of  the  black  bullhead  in 

Lake  Foinsett 
Nutrient  transport  in  the  Big  Sioux  River 

Lake  Foinsett  cooiplex 
Benthos  populations  of  Lake  Foinsett 
An  evaluation 'of  fish  shelters  in  Lake  Foinsett 


Unit  Cooperator  advisedt 

Cengerke,  Tooi  W« 

Hill,  Kay  R« 
Hauber«  Alan  B* 

UnkenhoU,  Dennis  C. 

^Graduated 


H.S.        Food  electivlty  of  selected  species  of  fish 

in  Blue  Cloud  Abbey  Fond 
*M«S^        Feeding  of  black  bullheads  in  experimental  cages 
H.S.        Comparison  of  algal  populations  in  Lake  Herman 

and  Enenqr  Swim 
H.S.        Food  electivlty  of  selected  species  of  fish  in 

Labolt  Fond 


Abstract  of  completed  thesis: 
Kay  R«  Hill,  H.S.  1970 


Feeding  of  Black  Bullheads  in  Experimental  Cages 

Black  bullheads,  Ictalurus  melas  (Rafinesque)t  were  grown  experimenully  from  July  2S,  1969, 
through  October  21,  1969*    The  fifh,  collected  from  Lske  Poinsett,  were  grown  in  five  cages 
each  with  a  water  volume  of  2*6  m^  and  five  cages  each  with  a  volume,  of  3*86  m}.  Ho 
significant  difference  in  fish  growth  between  the  two  cage  sizes  was  observed*    Fish  in 
large  cages  gained  20A«4  Kg  and  were  fed  I550«B  Kg  of  food,  for  a  food  conversion  factor 
of  6«60*    Fish  in  smaller  cages  gained  133«5  Kg  and  were  fed  Kg  of  food  with  a 

resultant  food  conversion  factor  of  6«92«    Over  75  percent  of  total  gain  occurred  while 
water  temperatures  were  between  23  and  24  C.    Hore  desirable  food  conversion  factors  were 
obtained  when  water  temperature  was  above  23  C  (2*3  -  9*0)  than  when  water  temperature  was 
below  23  C  (1*14  -  20«1)«    One  hundred  seventytwo  fish  (3*6  percent)  died  in  th^*  larger 
cages  while  137  (2*8  percent)  fi^h  died  in  the  small  cages*    Of  the  3C>9  toUl  dead,  76*3 
percent  died  the  first  two  weeks*    No  significant  difference  in  fish  condition  between  the 
tvo  cage  sizes  was  observed*    The  mean  condition  factor  was  1*784  for  the  fish  in  the  iiu;iller 
cages  and  1*766  for  the  fish  in  the  larger  cages*    PLsh  were  produced  slightly  more  cconomi* 
cally  in  the  larger  cages  ($1*01/Kg)  than  in  the  smaller  cages  ($1*0S/Kg)* 
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Locate!  at  Utah  State  University  in  Logan*  the  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  is  tmder  the 
direction  of  Dr«  Hobert  H«  Kraaerv  assisted  by  Dr«  Clair  fi«  Stalnaker.   The  Unit  prograa 
e&pltasises  rcx^earch  in  the  following  areas: 

1«  Fitness  of  hatchery  trout 

2.  T/:olof:y  of  ctrcas^-4rift  invertebrates 

3«  Genetic  studies  of  fish  populations 

U»  Herua  enzyme  polyoorphisas  in  rainbow  trout 

5«  The  biological  impact  of  reservoir  developoents  on  the  Colorado  River  ^stes 

C.  Early  life  history  of  Utah  fishes 

In  19€9«1970  the  Unit  supporUd  7  equate  studtnts*  one  of  vho«  rteeived  the  decree 
of  M«S«  Unit  staff  also  Uu^ht  3  courses  in  the  fisheries  field  attended  by  a  total 
of  C3  students. 

Drs«  Kraaor  and  Stalnaker  continued  their  research.   Dr«  Kraatr  is  evaluating  tht  use 
of  learning  behavior  of  stocked  trout  as  an  index  of  their  survivability.   He  is  also 
developing  techniques  for  the  laboratory  culture  of  aountain  >^itefish«   Br«  Stalnsker 
is  developing  aethods  for  identification  of  fish  ffsnotypes  throu^  tests  with  blood 
•enun  ensyaes  and  proteins. 

TABLE  a.^^it  students^  decrees  sou^t^and  project  subject 


student 

Decree 

Subjeut 

Amettet  Joseph  L* 

An  electrophoretie  coi^parison  of  serua  proteins 

froa  selected  strains  of  raixibow  trout 

Hrickort  Harlin  J* 

♦M.S. 

Effects  of  starvation  and  tia^  of  stocking  ou 

survival  of  stocked  raixibow  trout 

Hrown,  lArzy  C* 

Early  life  histoxy  of  aountain  whltefi^ 

nolden*  Paul  B* 

Fh«D« 

Systeaatio  and  ecolof  ical  studies  of  native 

Colorado  River  basin  fishes 

iCalmle*  Andrew  V« 

Effects  oi  exercise  on  scope^for^activi^  of 

rainbow  trout 

Hil'ier,  Kent  I). 

SpamLne  and  year*clans  fozaation  of  lareeaouth 

base  and  food  habits  of  younc^^of^the^year  in 
Lake  Powoll 


rtarson*  Williaa  D.  Fh.D.         Drift  ratea  of  a  caddisfly  and  a  asyfly  in  Tesple 

fork  of  the  Lo^tn  River 

•Graduated 

1^  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  coapleted  thesis* 

mrlin  J.  Bricker»  1970 

Effects  of  Starvation  and  Tiae  at  Stocking  on  Surviva3 
of  Stocked  Raiiibow  Troutt  Salao  ^rdneri 

Investi^tions  of  effects  of  starvation  and  tias  at  stockini^  on  the  survival  of  catchable 
rainbow  trout  in  two  areas  of  HMoth  Creek  in  Dixie  National  Forestt  Utaht  were  con* 
ducted  froa  May  2ti  to  Deceiver  6,  1969*   Fish  were  starved  for  6  days  and  1  day  sad 
stocked  in  the  aominf  (SsliO*7:00  a«a«)  and  in  the  afternoon  (ltkS^$tJO  p«a«)«   Out  of 
7t000  ta^^ed  fish  stocked*  li«75X  ta^  were  returned  by  fisheraer..    The  6^dsy  starved 
fishf  stocked  in  the  aominir  returned  to  the  creel  in  hi^st  nuabers  (1,21|0)|  followed 
by  I-d^  starved,  aftemoon*stock«d  fish  (lfl9li)(  6*day  starved,  afternoons-stocked  fish 
(1,163);  and  l«dsy  starved,  aoming*stocked  fish  (l,lSii)*   Fbr  the  entire  strcaa,  the 
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main  effects  of  starvation  and  time  at  stocking  were  not  significant  at  t!ie  10  percent 
level,  but  their  interaction  was  sienificant  at  the  1  percent  level.    In  the  upper  area, 
however,  both  6-day-starved  lets  returned  to  the  creel  in  greater  numbers  (692)  tiian 
the  1-day-starved  lots  (6143)  and  the  main  effect  of  starvation  was  significant  at  the 
1  percent  level  in  addition  to  the  interaction  being  significant  at  the  5  percent  level. 
About  81  percent  of  the  tags  returned  were  from  fish  cauglit  in  the  sections  stocked. 
One  percent  of  the  tags  were  from  fish  that  moved  upstream  and  18  percent  from  fisli  tliat 
moved  approximately  3  miles  or  less  downstream.    No  consistent  downstream  movement 
patterns  were  related  to  either  starvation  or  time  at  stocking.    One  week  after  the 
fishing  season,  68  percent  of  all  (19)  tagged  fish  captui-od  by  electrofislung  were 
6-day  starved  fish,  but  this  difference  was  not  significant  at  tlie  10  percent  level. 


Artificial  spawning  of  mountain  vhiteflsh,  Prosopiua  villiaasoni,  at  the  Utah  Cooperative 
Fishery  Unit.    Dr.  Robert  Kramer,  Unit  Uader,  is  developing  techniques  for  laboratory 
culture  of  this  species. 
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VIRCnaA  COOPERATIVE  FISHERY  UNIT 


The  Virginia  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  is  located  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University  in  Blacksburg.  Dr.  Kenneth  B»  Cuinmin^;  is  the  Unit  Leader  and 
Mr.  Ray  Bon  Estes*  the  Assistant  Leader. 

Unit  research  centers  on  long-term  effects  of  selected  environmental  factors  on  native 
and  introduced  fish  populations.    Within  the  program  the  Leader  is  exploring  time-saving 
methods  for  determination  of  heavy  metal  concentrations  in  fish  tissues.    The  Assistant 
Leader  continued  his  studies  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  water  level  fluctuations  on 
centrarchid  recruitment  in  a  pumped*8torage  reservoir. 

Six  graduate  students  worked  toward  degrees  in  the  Unit  program,  2  receiving  degrees 
during  the  period.    A  total  of  5U  University  students  enrolled  in  3  courses  presented 
l(y  the  Leader.    He  also  instructed  2$  TVA  employees  in  Project  Update. 

TABLE  22^Unit  students ,  degrees  sought,  and  project  subjects 


Student 

Bureau  Staff  advised: 

Estes*  R»  Bon 
Hill,  Bonley  H. 
0*Rear»  Charles  V.»  Jr. 
Roland*  John  V» 
Smith*  Alphonso  0. 
Sumner*  Robert  E. 

Unit  Cooperator  advised: 

Holmes*  Bonald  V. 
Humphries*  E.  Teny 
♦Graduated 


Degree  Subject 


Fh.B.  Pump-storage  effects  on  centrarchid  recruitment 

Fh.B.  Paunal  recovery  after  strip  mine  reclamation 

Fh.B.  Copper  and  zinc  toxicity  to  striped  bass 

«M.S.  Baxd  water  additions  to  soft  water  lakes 

Fh.B.  Gizzard  shad  metabolism 

*M.S*  Artificial  liming  of  a  fishing  lake 


M.S.  Pilot  studies  on  catfish  farming 

Fh.B.  Striped  bass  nutrition 


The  following  are  abstracts  of  completed  theses: 

John  7*  Roland*  M.S.*  1969 

Some  Effects  of  the  Recent  Introduction  of  Hard  Water 
Into  the  Uiater  Supply  Reservoir  of  Carvin  Cove*  Virginia 

In  Hoveniber  1966*  Tinker  Creek*  a  hard  water  stream  was  introduced  into  Carvin  Cove 
Reservoir*  a  very  infertile*  water-supply  reservoir.    This  provided  an  excellent 
opportuni-fy  to  study  some  of  the  interactions  between  fish  productivity  and  water 
quality.    Physiochemical  conditions  were  monitored  in  the  reservoir  from  1965  to  1968 
by  the  Roanoke  Ci^  Vater  Bepartment.    These  records  demonstrated  that  a  significant 
water  quali-^  alteration  resulted  from  the  addition  of  Tinker  Creek  water.  Total 
hardness  and  alkalini'ty  increased  from  10  -  20  ppm  in  1965  and  1966  to  50  -  60  ppm  by 
the  end  of  1968*   The  pH*  %^ich  averaged  about  6.8  before  the  hard  water  introduction* 
increased  to  about  7«6  in  1968.    The  hard  water  introduction  caused  variations  in  the 
physiochemical  conditions  of  different  areas  of  the  reservoir  during  1968.  Waters 
nearest  the  hard  water  inflow  ranged  somei^t  hi^er  in  dissolved  nutrients*  Bottom 
fauna  distribution  and  abundance  was  affected.    Greater  concentrations  of  macrobenthic 
organiaaiB  were  found  in  the  area  nearest  the  Tinker  Ci*eek  inflow.    Hi^^  concentrations 
of  fisht  especially  gizzard  shad  and  white  suckers*  were  found  in  the  area  near  the 
hard  vater  inflow*    Length-weight  relationships  and  condition  indices  suggest  that 
bluegills  and  bullheads  were  in  better  physical  shape  in  1968  than  they  were  in  1951* 
An  age  and  growth  study  on  the  white  sucker*  Catostcmis  commersoni,  indicated  that 
grovth  rates  had  doubled  after  the  Tinker  Creek  water  was  added* 
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Robert  E.  Sumner,  M.S.,  1970 


Water  Quality  and  Productivity  Changes  Associated 
V/ith  the  Liming  of  a  Soft  Water  Lake 

Sherwood  Lake,  a  3  65-acre  public  fishing  impoundment  in  Greenbrier  County,  West  Virginia, 
was  treated  with  calcixim  carbonate  for  h  years.    The  limestone  treatment  was  done  by 
revolving  limestone  drums  installed  above  the  lake  on  Ifeadow  Creek*    The  limestone 
drum  provided  continuous  treatment  throu^out  the  period.    Limnological  conditions  of 
Meadow  Creek  and  Sherwood  Lake  were  monitored  throughout  the  treatment  period* 
Physiochemical  and  plankton  data  were  collected  monthly  and  the  fish  population 
sampled  armually.    The  water  quality  of  Sherwood  Lake  improved  gradually  during  treatment, 
however,  by  the  end  of  1968  the  lake  could  only  be  classified  as  a  soft  water  lake.  Die 
growth  of  Elodea  was  encouraged  by  the  addition  of  limestone.    A  lack  of  available 
nutrients  and  decreased  productivity  at  higher  trophic  levels  were  attributed  to  the 
dense  growths  of  Elodea.    The  mean  annual  volume  of  plankton  decreased  during  lime 
treatment;  however,  this  decrease  was  attributed  to  the  usurping  of  available  nutrients 
by  higher  aquatic  plants.    Low  concentrations  of  available  phosphorus  was  considered 
to  be  the  major  chemi-^al  factor  limiting  biological  production.    No  significant  growth 
increments  were  evident  for  any  species  of  fish  of  any  age  that  could  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  limestone  treatment  6^  Sherwood  Lake*    An  increase  in  the  standing  crop 
of  fish  was  noted  but  could  not  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  addition  of  limestone. 
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WASHINGTON  COOPERATIVE  HSHERY  UNIT 


The  Washingrton  Cooperative  Pisheiy  Unit  is  located  in  the  College  of  Fisheries,  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle •    Dr.  Richard      Whitney,  the  Itoit  Leader,  has  been  with  the  Ifiiit 
since  its  start  in  August  1967*    ^e  Assistant  Leader,  Br*  Richard  S.  Vt/doski,  transferred 
from  the  Oregon  Uait  in  May  1969* 

The  Fisheries  Center  is  located  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  canpxis  on  the  Ship  Canal,  \^ich 
connects  the  saltwater  of  Puget  Sound  with  the  freshwaters  of  Lakes  Union  and  Washington. 
This  geographic  location  provides  an  opportunity  to  do  research  in  many  types  of  waters  - 
ocean,  Puget  Sound,  estuaries,  straaas,  reservoirs,  and  lowland  and  highland  lakes* 

Daring  the  school  year,  the  Unit  Leader  tau^t  a  coxxrse  in  the  Principles  of  Management  of 
Natural  Resources  to  U6  students*    The  Assistant  Leader  tau^t  a  course  on  the  Introduction 
to  Fisheries  and  Food  Science  Literature  to  12  students.    Unit  staff  members  supervised  6 
undergraduate  and  5  graduate  students  including  1  student  vho  received  his  Ph*I)*  degree* 

The  Unit  Leader  carried  out  a  study  on  the  timing  of  American  shad  runs  as  related  to 
water  temperature* 

« 

The  Assistant  Leader  is  worlcing  on  studies  of  the  biology  and  sport  potential  of  several 
estuarine  and  inshore  marine  fishes  and  on  the  fecundity  of  coastal  cutthroat  trout* 

A  combined  Unit  staff  stu5y  is  beln^  made  on  the  inland  fishes  of  Washington* 

TABI£  23* — Unit  students,  degrees  sou^t,  and  project  subjects 


Student  Degree 

Allee,  Brian  J.  Ph.D* 

Andersen,  Aven  k.  Ph.D* 

Braaten,  Duane  0*  ^Ih.D* 

Stein,  Jeffrey  N.  M.S* 

Sylvester,  Joseph  R*  Ph.D* 
^Graduated 


Subject 

A  study  of  the  behavioral  interactions  between 

Coho  salmon  and  steelhead  trout 
A  study  of  the  geoduck  clam 
Characteristics  and  angling  desires  of  western 

Washington  trout  anglers  and  a  simulation 

of  the  fishery-management  system  so  as  to 

optimize  angler  enjoyment 
A  study  of  the  largemouth  bass  population  in 

Lake  Washington 
Effect  of  thermal  shock  on  a  predator-prey 

interaction 


The  followin^r  is  a  thesis  abstract  for  work  completed: 


Duane  0.  Braaten,  Ph.D*  1970 

Characteristics  and  Angling:  Desires  of  Western  Washington  Trout  Anglers,  and  a 
Simulation  of  the  Fishery-Management  System  so  as  to  Optimize  Angler  Bhjoyaent 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  describe  quantitatively  trout  fishing  participation 
and  catch  in  Washington  lakes  by  King  County  anglers  (near  the  urbiJi  center  of  the  State) » 
to  establish  on  the  basis  of  iiser  opinions  some  parameters  of  quality  fishing  experience , 
and  then  to  develop  a  stocking  policy  for  catchable  trout  to  optimize  these  factors  for 
given  expenditure  levels  of  the  Department  of  Game*    Principal  soxirces  of  data  were  a 
mailed  questionnaire  and  two  follow-ups  sent  to  6,000  anglers,  a  logbook  used  by  UOO  of 
them,  and  interviews  with  management  and  academic  personnel.   Research  analysis  used 
packaged  computer  programs  for  cross-classification  of  variables  and  data  description* 
A  stepwise  regression  was  iised  for  determining  the  best  predictor  of  satisfaotory  fishing* 
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A  coaputer  sioulation  of  the  fishezy^mana^ment  system  was  used  to  integrate  angler 
desires  with  management  capabilities  to  deteznine  the  best  size  at  which  to  plant  catchable* 
size  trout.    Anglers  were  found  to  have  better  than  average  income  and  education.  The 
average  trip  to  fish  for  trout  in  lakes  was  nearly  100  miles  one  way*  and  most  often  in- 
volved  bait  as  a  lure.    Effort  is  spread  fairly  well  throu^Jiout  the  season.    Opening  day 
use  is  on  the  decline.    When  anglers*  evaluations  of  length  and  number  trade-offs  were  - 
integrated  in  the  cotaputer  model  with  hatchexy  and  management  capabilities,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  Department  of  Came  could  obtain  increased  benefits  for  anglers  if 
catdiable-size  trout  in  lakes  (presently  hatchezy-reared  to  8  to  9  inches)  were  reared 
to  11  inches. 


Washington  Unit  student «  Avcn  Anderson^  and  assistant  measuring  gcoduck  clam  dug  by 
onlooking  sport  fisherman. 
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Appendix  A,  —Unit  Addresses,  Personnel i  and  Coordinating  Comittee  Members 


In  the  following  list»  an  asterisk  preceding  **^nit  Leader**  indicates  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Coordinating  Cotnnitt^e.    The  following  are  other  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Coordinating  Cocmittee  members: 

Units  -  California,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Monuna,  Oregon  and  Washington 

Mr,  Jack  E.  Hemphill,  Assistant  Regional  Director,  Region  1,  Portland,  Oregon 

Units  -  Arizona,  Colorado,  Oklahoma  and  Utah 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Stephens,  Assistant  Regional  Director,  Region  2,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Units  -  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  South  Dakota 

Mr.  Samuel  Z.  Jorgensen,  Assistant  Regional  Director,  Region  3,  Twin  Cities,  Minnesota 

Units  -  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Martin,  AssisUnt  Regional  Director,  Region  4,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Units  -  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mew  York  and  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Griffith,  Regional  Director,  Region  5,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


ALABAHA   Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Fisheries  Building 
Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Alabama  36830 

Unit  Leader:    Dr.  John  S.  Ramsey)  Assistant  Leader:   Mr.  James  M.  Barkuloo 

Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Dr.  E.V.  Smith,  Dean,  School  of  Agriculture  and 

Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Auburn  University 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Kelley,  Chief,  Division  of  Game  and  Fish,  Department  of  Conservation, 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

ARIZONA   Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Room  302,  Old  Psychology  Building 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona  85721 

Unit  Leader:    Dr.  William  J.  McConnell)  Assistant  Leader:    Mr.  Charles  D.  Ziebell 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Dr.  Albert  Weaver,  Associate  Dean,  College  of 

Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Arizona 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Bassett,  Chief  of  Fisheries,  Game  and  Fish  Department,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

CALIFORNIA   Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Fisheries  Department 
Humboldt  SUte  College,  ArcaU,  California  95521 

^nit  Leader:    Dr.  Roger  A.  Bamhart|  Assistant  Leader:    Dr.  Charles  F.  Bryan 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Dr.  George  H.  Allen,  Professor,  Fisheries  Department, 

Humboldt  SUte  College 
Dr.  Alexander  J.  Calhoun,  Chief  of  Inland  Fisheries,  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 

Sacramento,  California 

COLORADO   Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Room  102,  Cooperative  Units  Building 
Colorado  SUte  University,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  80521 

^nit  Leader:    Dt.  Robert  B.  Vincent;  AssisUnt  Leader:    Dr.  Robert  J.  Behnke 
Other  CoordinatlB^  Committ:^  members:    Dr.  GusUv  A.  Svanson,  Head,  Department  of  Fishery 

and  Wildlife  Biology,  Colorado  State  University 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Evans,  AssisUnt  Director,  Division  of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks,  Denver,  Colorado 
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GEORGIA  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  School  of  Forestry 
University  of  GcorglA,  Athens,  Georgia  30601 


*Unlt  Leader:    Dr*  Alfred  C*  Fox;  Assistant  Leeder:    Mr*  James  P«  Clugston 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Cr«  A*  M*  Herrlck,  Dean,  School  of  Forest  Resources, 
University  of  Georgia 

Mr*  Leon  Kirkland,  Chief  of  Fisheries,  State  Game  and  Fish  Coomission,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

HAVAII    Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  2538  Vii^  Mall 
University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96<<322 

^Vnlt  Leader:    Dr.  John  A«  Macioiek 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Dr.  Vernon  £•  Brock,  Director,  Institute  of  Marine 

Biology,  University  of  Hawaii 
Mr*  Michio  Takata,  Director,  Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  Honolulu 

IDAHO   Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  College  of  Forestry  •  Wildlife  Management 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho  83843 

*Unit  Leader:    Dr*  Donald  W*  Chapman;  Assistant  Leader:    Dr«  Theodore  C«  Bjornn 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Dr.  Ernest  Wohletz,  Dean,  College  of  Forestry, 

University  of  Idaho 
Mr.  John  R*  Woodworth,  Director,  Fish  and  Game  Department,  Boise,  Idaho 

IOWA   Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  80  Science  Hall 
Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  Iowa  50010 

*Unlt  Leader:    Dr.  Robert  J.  Muncyj  Assistant  Leader:    Dr.  Ross  V.  Bulkley 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Cariander,  Professor,  Department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Iowa  State  University 
Mr.  Harry  M.  Harrison,  Superintendent  of  Biology,  State  Conservation  Commission,  Des  Moines 

LOUISIANA    Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Room  201,  Forestry  Building 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 

*Unlt  Leader:    Dr.  Jerry  C.  Tash;  Assistant  Leader:    Mr.  William  H.  Herke 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Dr.  J.  Norman  Efferson,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 

Louisiana  State  University 
Mr.  Joe  L.  Herring,  Chief,  Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Conmission, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

MAINE   Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Department  of  Zoology 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine  04473 

*Unlt  Leader:    Dr.  Richard  W.  Hatch;  Assistant  Leader:    Dr.  Richard  W.  Gregory 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Allen,  Head,  Department  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Maine 

Mr.  Lyndon  H.  Bond,  Chief,  Fishery  Research  and  Management  Division,  Department  of  Inland 
Fisheries  and  Game,  Augusta,  Maine 

MASSACHUSETTS    Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Holdworth  Hall 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002 

*Unlt  Leader:    Dr.  James  A.  McCann;  Assistant  Leaders    Dr.  Roger  J.  Reed 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Mr.  Arnold  D.  Rhodes,  Head,  Department  of  Forestry 

and  Wildlife,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Cole,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife,  University 
of  Massachusetts 
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Nr.  Colton  H.  Bridges,  Superlntend^rt,  Wildlife  Research  «nd  Development ,  Division  of 

Fisheries  and  Game,  Boston 
Mr,  Irvin  N*  Alperin,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries,  Department  of 

Natural  Resources,  Boston 

MISSOURI  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Stephens  Hall 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri  65201 

*Unit  Leader:    Dr,  Richard  0*  Anderson;  Assistant  Leader:    Dr«  Daniei  U«  Coble 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Dr«  Robert  S*  Campbell,  Professor,  Department  of 

Zoology,  University  of  Missouri 
Mr*  Paul  C*  Barnickol,  Assistant  Director,  Department  of  Conservation,  Jefferson  City 

Missouri 

^MONTANA    Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Department  of  Zoology  and  Entomology 
Montana  State  University,  fiozeman,  Montana  59715 

^Unit  Leader:    Dr,  Richard  J*  Graham;  Assistant  Leader:    Dr«  William  R«  Could,  Jr. 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Dr»  C«J«D»  firovn.  Professor,  Department  of  Zoology 
and  Entomology,  Montana  State  University 
Mr.  Arthur  N«  Whitney,  Chief  of  Fisheries  Management,  Fish  and  Came  Department,  Helena 
Montana 

MEW  YORK    Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Fernow  Hall 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York  14850 

^Unit  Leader:    Dr.  Alfred  W.  Eipper;  Assistant  Leader:    Dr«  Clarence  A*  Carlson,  Jr« 
Other  Coo'         ng  Committee  members:    Dr.  Dwight  A.  Webster,  Head,  Department  of 

ConSL.      ^on,  Cornell  University 
Mr*  William  C.  Bentley,  Assistant  Director,  Fish  and  Came  Division,  Conservation  Department, 
Albany,  New  York 

NORTH  CAROLINA   Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Box  5577  (4105  Cardner  Hall) 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 

^Unit  Leader:    Dr.  F.  Eugene  Hester;  Assistant  Leader:    Mr*  Robert  E.  Stevens 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  members:    Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Apple,  Director,  Institute  of 
Biological  Sciences  and  Assistant  Director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  North 
Carolina  State  University 
Dr.  David  E.  Davis,  Head,  Department  of  Zoology,  North  Carolina  State  University 

OHIO    Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  1735  Noil  Avenue 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

*Unit  Leader:    Dr.  Richard  A.  Tubb;  Assistant  Leader:    Mr.  Stephen  H.  Taub 
Other  Coordinating  Committee  manbers:    Dr.  Tony  J.  Peterle,  Chairman,  Faculty  of 

Population  and  Environmental  Biology,  &nd  Professor,  College  of  Biological  Sciences, 
Ohio  State  University 
Mr.  Clarence  F.  Clark,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Research,  Ohio  Division  of  Wildlife, 
Coltmibus  (January  68  •  June  69) 
Mr.  D.  Barry  Apgear,  Supervisor  of  Fishery  Research,  Ohio  Division  of  Wildlife 

OiCLAHOMA    Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Room  406,  Life  Sciences  Building 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

*Unlt  Leader:    Dr.  Robert  C.  Summerfelt;  Assistant  Leader:    Dr.  Bradford  E.  Brown 
Other  Coordinating  Coiwnlttee  members:    Dr.  Marvin  T.  Edmlson,  Director,  Research  Foundation, 
Oklahoma  State  University 
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Mr.  Farrell  Copelln,  Director,  Department  of  Wildlife  Conservation,  Oklahoma  City 


OREGON  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Extension  Hall 
Oregon  State  University,  Corvallls,  Oregon  97331 

*Unlt  Leader:    Dr.  Raymond  C.  Simon 
Other  Coordlnatlag  Cownlttee  members:    Dr.  Howard  F.  HortoD,  Professor,  Department  of 

Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Oregon  State  University 
Mr,  Wallace  F.  Hublou,  Director  of  Research,  Oregon  Fish  Comnlsslon,  Portland 
Dr.  H.  J.  Rayner,  Chief,  Research  Division,  Oregon  Game  Commission,  Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit,  Department  of  2oology-208  Life  Science  Building 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania  16802 
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Appendix  C*~The  Act  Authorizing  Cooperative  Fishery  Units 


Public  Law  86*686 
86th  Congress*  S«  1781 
September  2,  1960 

AN  ACT   74  STAT>  733* 

To  faciliute  cooperaUon  between  Uie  Federal  Garemiiieiit,  colleges  and  tmiTer- 
sities,  the  SUtes^  and  private  organizaUons  for  cooperative  unit  programs  d 
research  and  education  relating  to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Heme  of  Rt^presentativee  of  th^ 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  Fhtt,  for  the  pui>  Pis.,  and  Wild- 
pose  of  developing  adequate,  coordinated,  co<^pwative  research  and  life. 
Selling  propS^for^^d  wildlife  resources,  the  ScK^retaiy  of  ^-^^^  - 
the  Intoior  S  suthorized  to  continue  to  enter  mto  coopenitive  agree-  p»-o«™'* 
ments  with  coU^  and  universities,  with  game  and  Mk  departments 
of  the  several  Sates,  and  with  nonprofit  oiganizations  relating  to 
cooperative  research  units:  Profnded,  That  FMerU  particip^ion  m 
the  conduct  of  such  cooperative  unit  programs  shall  be  limited  to  the 
assignment  of  Department  of  the  Interior  technical  personnel  by  the 
Secretary  to  serve  at  the  req)ective  units,  to  supply  for  the  use  of  the 
particular  units^  opmtions  such  emiipment  as  may  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  purposes,  and  the  paymttit  of  incidental  expens^ 
of  Federal  personnel  and  employees  of  cooperating  agencies  assigned 
to  the  units.  , 

Skx  2.  There  is  authorised  to  be  wpropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  Appropriation, 
necessary  to  carry  out  ttkt  purposes  of  this  Act 

Approved  September  2*  I960* 
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South  Dakota  Unit  student,  Larry  Kalleneyn,  visiting  brook  trout  study  strean. 


Arizona  Unit  student,  Robert  Hallock»  sampling  cattails  In  Imperial  Reservoir  to  measure 
standing  crops* 
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SURVEY  TAKEN  OF  EMPLOYER  ATTITUDES  IN  379 
NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA  BUSINESSES  IN  OROER  TO  AID 
IN. THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  CURRICULUH  MORE 
ATrjNEO  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

_SJ  _AS_JLO_  Ji£L^..  MmiMlZJJLI£F  JiUiJ^       FA£.Ei)„,aY..  „ 
THES:   INDIVIDUALS  IN  THEIR  SEARCH  FOR 
MEANINGFUL  EyPLQYMENT.  TO  OBTAIN  DATA,  THE 
CITY  WAS  DIVIDED   INTO  SEVERAL  GEOGRAPHIC AJL  _ 
ARFAS  WITH  ONE  OF  FOUR   INTERVIEWRS  ASSIGNT-D 
TO  EACH,  QUESTIONNAIRES  WERE  USED  TO  R':'CrRO 
RESPONSES.  A  TCT&L  OF  30  HOURS  WERE  SP'zNT 
INTERVIEWING-   FINDINGS  INCLUDED:   (I)  OF  THJS." 
INTERVIEWED,   201   INDICATED  A  WILLINGNESS  TO 
HIRE  EDUCABLE   MENTALLY  RElARpt;_Dj^.|j IJ. £  178 
RESPONDED  NEGATIVELY,  AND  (2)   APPRUXIMAT.fLY  ~ 
58  DIFFERENT  JOB  TYPES  IN  SEVEN  GENERAL 
CATEGORIES  WERE   FOUND  TO  BE  AVAILABLE  TO  TH^ 
EDUCABLE  MnNT ALLY  RETARDED.  THOSE  CATEGORieS 
WERE:   (1)   FOOD  SERVICES,  (2)  GROCERY  STORf, 

(3)   LAUNDRY,    (4)   PERSONAL  SERVICES,  (5)  

SERVICE  WORKER,   (6)    THEATRE,  AND  (7) 
MISCELLANEOUS.  (SN) 
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iKmoDucnoN 


When  the  educable  mentally  retarded  child  reaches  high  school,  it  is 
of  utnost  importance  that  he  pursue  a  course  which  will  ultimately  lead  to 
meaningful  employment.    For  obvious  reasons  this  task  Is  markedly  more 
difficult  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  child  than  is  the  case  for  the 
average  child.    This  difficulty  results  not  only  from  the  actual  limitations 
of  the  educable  mentally  retarded  child,  but  also  from  a  number  of  other 
factors.    Part  of  the  difficulty  stems  from  a  general  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  educable  mentally  retarded  child  in  the  business 
community  as  a  article.    Also  adding  to  the  difficulty  faced  by  these  children 
is  the  fact  that  their  teachers  are  often  unaware  of  exactly  what  the 
educable  mentally  retarded  child  will  face  as  he  attempts  to  secure  meaning- 
ful employment.    As  a  result,  the  child  himself  is  not  prepared  for  the 
difficult  task  of  getting  and  keeping  meaningful  employment.  Finally, 
parents  of  the  educable  mentally  retarded  are  not  always  aware  of  the  job 
limitations  of  their  children. 

In  order  to  help  reduce  the  previously  stated  problems  and  thereby 
improve  the  job  opportunities  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded,  it  was 
felt  that  an  occupational  survey  encompassing  the  entire  city  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia  would  be  highly  beneficial.    Since  such  a  survey  would  involve 
direct  contact  betx7een  teachers  and  prospective  employers,  it  was  believed 
that  a  mutual  understanding  of  their  respective  problems  would  be  gained. 
This  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  concerning  the  problems  faced 
by  the  business  community  could  be  used  to  improve  their  program  for  preparing 
the  educable  mentally  retarded  for  worthwhile  employment.    Teachers  would 
also  be  better  able  to  inform  parents  of  the  employment  outlook  for  their 
children.    It  was  also  believed  that  such  a  survey  could  be  of  practical 
value  in  designating  those  business  individuals  with  favorable  attitudes 
regarding  the  hiring  of  the  educable  mentally  retarded.    In  addition,  it  vras 
felt  that  a  survey  would  provide  valuable  information  ^ijhich  could  be  used 
in  determining  the  kinds  of  jobs  available  to  the  educable  mentally  retarded. 
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THE  OCCUPAnONAL  SURVEY 


lEIHOD; 

Prior  to  beginning  the  actual  survey,  the  program  coordinator  called 
several  meetings  in  order  to  discuss  the  method  by  which  the  survey  would  be 
taken.    It  was  decided  that  the  city  would  be  divided  into  several  geographi- 
cal areas.    Biese  areas  were  assigned  to  the  four  interviewers  (including 
the  coordinator)  on  the  basis  of  their  familiarity  with  the  various  areas 
involved.    To  aid  the  interviewers  in  taking  the  survey,  questionnaires  and 
information  sheets  were  made.    The  interviewer  was  expected  to  use  the 
questionnaire  as  a  guideline  when  interviewing  a  prospective  employer.  The 
information  sheets,  which  outline  a  brief  description  of  the  work  study 
program  at  Maury  High  School,  were  left  with  those  viho  responded  favorably 
to  the  prospect  of  hiring  the  educable  mentally  retarded.    (See  the  Appendix 
for  a  sample  questionnaire.) 

Tlie  interviewers  were  expected  to  spend  three  hours  per  week  for 
thirty  weeks  actually  interviewing  employers.    Each  interviewer  was  to 
contact  the  businesses  in  his  area  and  arrange  for  an  interview.  Intervievys 
could  be  scheduled  either  by  telephone  or  in  person.    In  most  cases  an 
appointment  was  unnecessary  since  the  interview  could  be  completed  in  one 
short  visit. 

T^hen  interviewing  a  potential  employer,  the  interviewer  attempted  to 
explain  the  intent  of  the  work  study  program  for  the  educable  mentally 
retarded.    Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  idea  that  the  employer  can  also  benefit 
from  a  program  designed  to  aid  the  retarded  in  finding  worthwhile  employ- 
ment.   The  limitations  and  abilities  of  the  educable  mentally  retarded  were 
frankly  discussed.    Above  all,  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  stereo- 
type which  most  people  have  of  the  retarded. 

If  the  employer  indicated  that  he  was  not  interested  in  hiring  the 
retarded,  it  vjas  so  indicated  on  the  interview  form.    Only  the  name  of  the 
firm,  the  address,  the  telephone  number,  the  name  of  the  person  interviewed, 
his  position,  and  the  reason  for  the  "no"  ansx^er  was  completed  on  the  inter- 
view form  for  those  not  interested  in  hiring  the  retarded.    If  a  person 
indicated  an  interest  in  hiring  the  retarded,  the  entire  form  was  completed. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  all  completed  forms  were  turned  in  to  the 
survey  coordinator.    A- separate  sheet  listing  all  businesses  visited  and 
length  of  time  spent  with  each  was  also  turned  in  at  that  time. 


RESULTS; 

A  total  of  379  businesses  V7ere  interviei;ed*    Of  those  interviewed, 
201  indicated  a  willingness  to  hire  the  educable  mentally  retarded  while 
178  said  they  would  not  hire  this  type  of  individual.    Fifty-eight  different 
job  types  (with  a  total  of  223  jobs)  were  found  to  be  available  to  the 
educable  mentally  retarded  in  the  Norfolk  area.    These  50  job  types  were 
divided  into  seven  general  categories : 
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GEIERAL  JOB  CAIEGORIES 
Food  Services 


Grocery  Store 


Laundry 


Personal  Services 


Service  Uorker 


JOB  TITLES 

bus  boy 

counter  help 

curb  girl 

dishwasher 

kitchen  helper 

salad  girl 

sandwich  maker 

sandwich  wrapper 

short  order  cook 

waitress 

bag  boy 

parcel  pickup 

produce  cutter 

dry  cleaning  machine 
operator 

feeder 

folder 

machine  loader  and 
unloader 

sorter 

beautician's  helper 
shampoo  girl 
clean-up  man 
custodian 
delivery  boy 
floor  cleaner 
general  helper 
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GENERAL  JOB  CAIEG(XIIES 

Service  Worker  (continued) 


Theatre 


Miscellaneous 
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JOB  TITLES 
grounds  keeper 
housekeeper 
janitor 
tnaid 

nursery  man 

porter 

stock  boy 

utility  man 

candy  attendant 

doorman 

usher 

usherette 

bakery  helper 

bicycle  repair  helper 

bottle  sorter 

car  twsh  worker 

cashier 

concession  worker 
(amusement  park) 

delivery  helper 

elevator  operator 

garage  helper 

hall  boy 

loader 

marking  room  porter 
mechanic's  helper 
music  room  operator 


GENERAL  JOB  GAIEGORIES 


JOB  HUES 


Hiscellaneous  (continued)  oyster  shucker 

plumber's  helper 
sales  girl 
salesman's  helper 
shoe  shine  boy 
tire  changer 
warehouseman 


SUMMARY; 

Several  things  vave  learned  from  the  survey.    It  was  discovered  that 
the  business  cocmunity  as  a  x^ole  has  a  misconception  of  the  educable 
mentally  retarded  child.    An  attempt  x^ras  made  by  the  interviexi/ers  to  alter 
this  misconception.    Also»  information  was  gained  concerning  the  types  of 
jobs  available  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  child  and  x^at  the 
requirements  are  for  these  jobs.    This  kno^griedge  was  felt  to  be  invaluable 
to  the  teacher  in  preparing  the  educable  mentally  retarded  'child  for 
employment.   Host  lmportantly»  the  interviewer  and  the  business  community 
X7ere  able  to  exchange  viex7S  and  gain  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  problems 
each  faces  in  providing  employment  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded. 


Sample  Interview  Fora 


NORFOLK  cm  SCHOOLS 
SPECIAL  EOUCAnON  DEPARIMENT 
OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEY 

Date   

Fim  .  G\C><n\E  \\\6\\1\<\=T  

Addre«t    \2V    ^rLWN  t>T  WeVrT  Phone  SSS'SS^' 

Person  interviewed    ^OHv-^  ^OV-^bS  

Position  of  person  interviewed  V-^C^Cs^W  

Cooperation  of  person  interviewed  C.C>C>C>e  ri^\\o\g  —  S\^\iV\c:0 

Name  of  job  ftoN     ^TOCXC  C-l.VrrL\<L  Male  Female  

Number  presently  working  this  job  \'^-\G>  (^^\  'S  X  C<.\C  C  Lb  WXcC'^.  1 

Will  employer  try  a  mentally  retarded  person  for  this  job?  5 
Job  description  (major  duties)  V^'-j^d^  ^fex:^5  GtV^^C \f  V>>\ S 

fe^-S^QOd  'SHv^\_v^v^S  (3^(^\>.\vaG  \^6A^3  To  C6^vA\brL 

fe\  9a\c\=^  \roco  6)  Gb  v^\~v\6\L  CI.I£^av^vw>G  


6 


Job  Requirements 

1.  Health  and  Physical  ^Wi-  h^^\fO  HV=C^C\H 

2.  Peraonallty  top  <>P^Cvf  x<~  "  9v>aSo>-^  Nv<OS.T  <^Vf 


3.  Houra 

a.  No.  hours  ^ 

b.  No.  days  3 


c.  Tine  \  'OCi  9.Vv\~brOO  ^-'^^ 
A.   Working  Conditions  (Hazard  and  etc.) 


5.  Personal  Appearance  (is  uniform  required,  etc.) 

gaOovOVr  t>  

6.  Training 

a.  yes   no  <X 

b.  » Would  employer  train?   
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SPECIAL  EDUCAnON  !£PAR1^MT 
1HB  OCCUPAnONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 
MAURY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  program? 

The  Occupational  Work  Experience  Program  l»  designed  for  a  specific  group 
of  boys  and  girls  and  some  of  Its  objectives  are: 

1.  To  assist  the  pupil  In  the  development  of  healthy  attitudes  toward  the 
school,  coooMnlty,  and  employer. 

2.  To  relate  academic  learning  to  the  world  of  work  through  the  use  of 
laboratory  techniques  and  on-the-job  training. 

3.  To  encourage  pupils  to  stay  In  school  until  high  school  Special  Educa- 
tion requirements  are  fulfilled. 

4.  To  give  pupils  some  concept  of  employment  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

5.  To  develop  proper  social  skills  such  as  dress,  manners,  coomunlcatlon, 
etc. 

6.  TO  Increase  academic  achievement  of  the  students  participating. 


How  does  the  program  operate? 

This  Is  a  three  year  program  (Grades  Ten,  Eleven,  and  T^lve)  structured  to 
meet  the  needs  and  abilities  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  keen  enrolled  In  Special 
Education  classes  through  Elementary  and/ or  Junior  High  School.    In  Grade  Ten 
the  student  attends  required  classes  adapted  to  his  ability.    In  Grades  Eleven 
and  Twelve,  the  student  Is  eligible  for  on-the-job  training.    A  minimum  of 
one-half  day  is  spent  In  school     tending  classes  adapted  to  his  ability  level. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  school  day  is  made  available  for  on-the-job  work 
experience.    The  Teacher-Coordinator  conducts  this  program. 


Who  takes  part? 

This  educational  plan  is  a  cooperative  venture  between  the  community  and  the 
schools.   Employers,  counselors,  teachers,  and  the  students  work  together  to 
insure  success.    Their  efforts  are  synchronized  by  a  Teacher-Coordinator. 

Job  placement  of  these  stttdents  is  the  all  important  kev  to  the  success  of 
the  entire  ^ogram. 


Why  do  we  have  it? 

The  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  differs  from  the  education  of  the 
average  child  In  respect  to  the  emphasis  placed  upon  academic  achievement,  and 
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the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  developnent  of  personality  and  adequacy  in  the 
occupational  and  social  areas.    Ihey  cannot  achieve  the  skills  and  degrees  of 
knowledge  in  the  acadeaiic  areas  of  readings  writings  arithmetic^  science  or 
social  studies  attained  by  the  average  child.    Ihey  can»  however »  learn  to 
adjust  to  society  and  show  accomplishment  in  an  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  job. 


How  does  the  student  benefit? 

As  young  workers  get  on  the  Job  they  begin  to  acquire  a  sense  of  accomplish 
«ent»  and  with  it,  pride  and  self  respect.   Many  of  them  are  giv<n  responsi- 
bility for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.    It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
experience  what  it  means  to  work  and  what  is  exacted  of  thaa  by  their  employer 
while  they  are  still  under  the  supervision  of  the  school.    It  assists  thf& 
student  who  is  in  financial  need  to  remain  in  school.    Upon  completion  of  this 
program^  a  student  who  might  have  dropped  out  of  school  can  say»  I  have 
completed  the  Special  Education  Program^  and  I  have  two  years  experience.  Ihis 
is  extremely  valuable  when  looking  for  future  employment. 


How  do  employers  benefit? 

Ihe  coordinator  will  assist  the  employer  in  selecting  part-time  employees 
and  also  help  in  solving  problems  that  might  arise  with  this  employee.  These 
students  might  well  become  a  permanent  employee  upon  completion  of  high  school. 
This  program  gives  the  employer  an  opportunity  to  r%inder  a  valuable  service  to 
his  community  through  the  schools. 


How  does  the  employer  participate? 

He  may  secure  the  services  of  these  young  people  by  contacting  Maury  High 
School—Phone  441-2611  and  ask  for  Cecil  Harris,  Coordinator  of  Occupational 
Work  Experience  Program. 
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PREFACE 


Learning  symbolic  shorthand  and  refining  transcription  skills  to 
meet  vocationally  acceptable  levels  demand  harmonious  union  of  diverse 
abilities  more  complex  than  the  uninitiated  student  can  foresee.  Among 
those  who  have  tried  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  shorthand  and  its  tran- 
scription,  a  substantial  percentage  have  never  attained  the  satisfaction 
of  mastering  the  process.     The  consequences  of  such  negative  impact 
are  far-reaching--for  the  student,   his  family,   the  school,   and  business 
community. 

In  an  attempt' to  analyze  factors  involved  in  successfixl  shorthand 
learning,   the  Shorthand  Attrition  Research  Project   (SHARP)  was 
developed.     The   outcome  of  the  research  is  attributed  to  the  active 
interest  of  a  number  of  people. 

Initial  momentum  came-  from  the  Business  Education  Division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education.     Dr.   William  H.  Selden, 
Senior  Program  Specialist,   and  Kenneth  A.   Swatt,  Program  Specialist, 
gave  continuing  cooperation.     Dr.   John  W.   Struck,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational,   Technical  and  Continuing  Education,   and  Robert  D. 
Edwards,   Chief  of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Consultation,  gave 
encouragement.     Representing  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  were 
Lr.   Jay  Smink,  Mrs.   Patricia  Sites,   Dr.   Carroll  A.   Curtis,  and 
Dr.  Ferman  B.  Moody.     With  T.   J.   Rookey,  of  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  they  contributed  data  for  statistical  processes. 

Personal  contact  with  the  high  schools  included  in  the  program 
was  provided  by  the  Vocational  Education  Consultants:    Wayne  L.  Grubb, 
H.  Foster  Hill,   Lane  L.   Kemler,   Kenneth  G.   Kirk,   Leonard  J.  Liguori, 
Mrs.  Leah  J.   Love,   Anthony  Nosal,   and  Mrs.   Mary  B.  Recupero. 
They  administered  the  tests  in  the  schools,   also.     Computer  and  con- 
sultation assistance  was  purchased  from  Cardall  Associates,  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey, 

Special  appreciation  is  directed  to  those  who  participated  in  the 
testing  phase  of  the  study,   school  administrators,   teachers,  and  students. 

The  Pennsylvania  Business  Education  Association,   represented  by 
Mrs.  Arveta  F.  DeQuetano  and  Dean  A.   E.   Drumheller,    served  as 
sponsor  for  the  project. 
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ABSTRACT 


During  the  1969  70  H  t  "  Shorthand  I  never  completes  Shorthand  H. 
cent      TM.    .  ;  .  '""^  shorthand  attrition  rate  was  52.5  per 

IZ  f      !l      statistic  represents  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  for  students 

the  need       h"'''  V  "  '"""""^  ''''''     Compounding  thf  problem  is 
the  need  in  business  for  workers  with  good  office  skills. 

This  study  was  developed  to  (a)  identify  those  specific  abilities, 
aptitudes,   interests,   and  motivations  prevalent  in  students  who  success- 
fully  complete  the  shorthand  sequence,   and  (b)  isolate  predictors  of  this 
success.     To  accomplish  these  aims,   an  attempt  was  made  to  define 
significant  and  meaningful  differences  among  students  who  withdrew  or 
were  dropped  from  shorthand,   those  who  passed,   those  who  failed,  and 
those  who  were  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  second  year  of  shorthand  but 
did  not.     These  differences  were  considered  for  both  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced shorthand  students.  e  e 

The  model  for  research  which  seemed  most  feasible  was  a  one- 
year  study  using  partially  matched  students.     A  two-year  longitudinal 
model  was  eliminated  primarily  because,  with  the  high  attrition  rate 
a  much  larger  original  sample  would  have  been  necessary  than  the  one 
planned.     Two  samples  were  selected  which  were  related  by  time 
school,    course  of  study,   class,   and  teacher. 

The  schools  were  chosen  at  random  from  a  list  which  was  stratified 
according  to  size,   geographic  location,   and  rate  of  shorthand  attrition 
From  the  thirty- six  schools  selected  in  this  manner,   it  was  necessarJ 
to  delete  four  because  unforeseen  problems  prevented  their  participation. 

Two  separate  samples  were  drawn  from  the  students  taking  part 
in  the  study.     They  were  defined  as: 

Sample  1  -  AH  students,   in  the  designated  schools. 

who  were  enrolled  in  Shorthand  I  in 
September.    1970.       N  »  1132 

Sample  2  -  AH  students,   in  the  designated  schools. 

who  were  enrolled  in  Shorthand  I  in 
September.    1969.       N  =  958 

The  test  battery  developed  for  the  program  was  composed  of 
seven  instruments  yielding  a  total  of  twenty-six  subscores.  Those 
included  were  the  E.  R.  C.   Stenographic  Aptitude  Test.   Press  Test. 
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Cardall  Education  Battery  (Mental  Alertness,   Primary  Business 
Interests,   Clerical  Aptitude,    Practical  Judgnnent),   and  a  two-part 
questionnaire  constructed  specifically  for  this  study.     They  tested 
the  characteristics  of  writing  speed,   word  discrinnination,  phonetic 
spelling,   dictation  in  longhand,   nnental  alertness,   interest  in  busi- 
ness,  reading  speed,    reaction  under  pressure,   reasoning,  judgment, 
attitudes 9   and  opinions. 

Of  potential  criteria  collected  from  school  records,   the  three 
selected  as  being  most  important  to  the  purpose  of  the  study  were: 
(a)  final  grade  in  Shorthand  I,   (b)  final  grade  in  Shorthand  II,  and 
(c)  enrollment  status  in  Shorthand  II, 

Descriptive  statistics,    such  as  means  and  standard  deviations, 
were  compiled  to  summarize  distributions  on  all  measurement  and 
criterion  variables.     Comparative  statistics  were  selected  to  retain 
maximum  statistical  power  for  the  number  of  comparisons  to  be  made. 
The  t-test  was  used  to  compare  two  groups  on  the  same  variable. 
When  more  than  two  groups  were  to  be  considered  at  one  time,  a 
one-way  analysis  of  variance  model  was  applied. 

A  step-wise  multiple  regression  analysis  was  the  method  chosen 
to  examine  the  extent  to  which  the  criteria  could  be  predicted  by  a 
combination  of  the  measurement  variables.     The  measures  included 
in  the  predictor  matrix  were  the  twenty-five  subscores  of  the  adminis- 
tered tests,   the  school  size  variable,   and  the  questionnaire  scales. 

To  develop  a  potentially  predictive  scale  for  each  sample, 
each  item  in  the  student  questionnaire  was  correlated  with  the  cri- 
teria.    In  terms  of  interrelationships  and  logical  consequences  of 
utilization,   examination  of  the  various  criteria  resulted  in  the  final 
grade  for  either  year  of  study  appearing  as  the  best  for  further  use, 
Intercorrelatioii  matrices  were  computed  using  the  questionnaire- 
scaled  score,   final  grade  criterion,   and  size  of  school,   as  well  as 
all  predictor  scores.    This  procedure  was  followed  independently  for 
the  two  samples  a 

Equations  were  developed  for  prediction  of  the  following: 
Shorthand  I  grade.    Shorthand  II  status  (enrolled  or  not  enrolled),  and 
Shorthand  II  grade  * 
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As  the  result  of  this  study,   the  following  points  are  recommended: 

1,  Status  information  should  be  collected  for  Sample  1  before 
June,    1972  to  give  added  value  to  this  study.  Workable 
time  limits  of  the  present  research  prevented  inclusion  of 
these  data, 

2,  The  wealth  of  attitudinal  information  presently  available 
from  the  questionnaire  data  warrants  further  considera- 
tion to  develop  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of 
shorthand  students'  performance, 

3,  Using  the  prediction  tools  developed  in  this  study, 
experimental  programs  can  be  devised  to  compensate 
for  weaknesses  in  those  students  who  appear  unlikely 
to  succeed  in  the  present  shorthand  program. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 


Nature  of  the  Problem 


The  yearly  shorthand  attrition  rate  in  Pennsylvania's  public  high  schoo- 
ls approximately  fifty  per  cent.     For  example,   in  Septembe"^.    1969  there 
were  26.538  students  enrolled  in  Shorthand  I  while,   in  September.  1970 
there  were  only  12.602  (47.  49%)  enrolled  in  Shorthand  II.     Because  a  one- 
year  program  of  shorthand  is  generally  considered  to  have  limited  vocational 
value     this  loss  of  over  half  the  stuaents  (52.51%)  is  alarming.  Taken 
indivxduaLy     some  schools  ha/^  'an  attrition  rate  of  over  seventy  per  cent 
l^Tl  standpoint,   each  failure  represents  wasted  time  and 

effort  for  both  student  and  teacher;  frcm  the  economic  standpoint,  a  wasted 
year  for  fourteen  thousand  students  is  extremely  expensive. 

M.n,  "  *;^.^";^^j°-^i^y  °^  ti^-ese  students  failed  Shorthand  I.  which  would  make 
them  ineligible  to  continue,   the  thrust  of  research  would  be  toward  teaching 
methods,    grading  practices,   and  counselling  procedures.     The  fact  is.  though, 
that  most  students  successfully  complete  the  first  year  of  study  but  do  not 
enroll  xn  Shorthand  U.     The  above  factors  are  influential;  however    f  study 
concerned  with  this  phenomenon  must  look  further,   to  the  students  themselves. 

."^^^.S^"^*-^^"^^  Attrition  Research  Project  (SHARP)  was  designed  as  both 
an  mvestigatory  and  predictxve  study.     Its  first  aim  was  to  identify  those 
specific  abU.ties.   aptitudes,    interests,   and  motivations  prevalent  in  those  stu- 

w^s  d"f      H  ■  the  purpose  of  this  study.  ..3,,,ess" 

was  defined  as  passing  Snorthand  I  for  the  Sample  1  students,   and  enrolling 
xn  ana  passing  Shorthand  II  for  the  Sample  2  students.     (This  is  explained  in 
!r!d^'  'J^-  chapter.)    Secondly,   the  study  attempted  to  isolate 

predictors  of  this  success.     As  a  result,   the  project  should  provide  new 
descriptive  information  about  shorthand  students  as  well  as  allow  for  a  more 
accurate  counselling  procedure. 

..ni.^"^^°''^.-^"^^^  ""^^  conducted  in  and  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,   precautions  have  been  taken  which  should  permit  its  generalization  to 
other  secions  of  the  country.     The  continued  import  of  this  study  is  reflected 
m  pr^  ected  employment  figures  which  indicate  that  a  large  growth  in  numbers 
of  w.     ers  in  the  -stenographic  and  clerical  field  is  anticipated.     An  examina- 
tion of  newspaper  classified  advertisements  reveals  more  jobs  currently 
available  in  these  fields  than  in  other  business  areas.     With  the  increasing 
trend  toward  automation  of  routine  business  functions,   the  need  for  workers 
with  specialized  office  skills  is  constantly  rising. 
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Background  Information 


An  examination  was  made  of  literature^  published  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,   considered  pertinent  to  the  prediction  and/or  analysis  of  failures  in 
shorthand.     This  period  is  especially  revealing  because  the  attrition  problem 
remained  stable  even  though  changes  were  implemented  to  facilitate  learmng 
of  a  major  shorthand  system.     During  this  time  span,   there  was  higher 
attrition  in  shorthand  than  in  any  other  subject  in  the  curricula  of  the  nation's 
high  schools,   but  analytical  research  efforts  were  sparse. 

Some  evidence  is  available  that  intelligence  has  a  nonlinear  relationship 
with  achievement  in  shorthand.     That  is,  at  least  an  average  intelligence 
c^ppears  to  be  necessary  for  success,  but  higher  levels  of  intelligence  are 
not  indicative  of  greater  achievement  in  shorthand.     In  a  study  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  in  Chicago  (1954),  a  dichotomized  criterion 
revealed  no  significant  difference  in  intelligence  quotients  and  grades  between 
students  who  completed  shorthand  and  those  who  did  not. 

Although  grades  in  English  have  frequently  been  examined  as  a  possible 
correlate,  the  confounding  of  content  areas  renders  any  conclusion  dubious. 
Various  studies  have  grouped,  without  identification,  subject  matter  as  diverse 
as  grammar,   literature,  composition,   and  letter  writing.     In  addition,  some 
ability  groupings  allow  an''A^>  in  one  section  to  be  comparable  to  a  in 
another.     Without  appropriate  weighting,   resultant  findings  are  unreliable 
for  further  use. 

There  appears  to  be  a  relationship  between  certain  factors  in  learning 
shorthand  and  in  learning  a  foreign  language.     In  a  study  on  predicting 
elementary  shorthand  achievement  by  M.  J.   Lang  (I960),   a  significant  cor- 
relate was  the  Iowa  Foreign  Language  Aptitude  Test  (1925-44).     Her  overall 
conclusion,  however,  was  that  "no  single  measure  .  .   .   exhibited  sufficient 
control  for  the  accurate  prediction  of  shorthand  achievement,  "  and  added 
that  this  substantiates  the  findings  of  earlier  research. 

Charles  Duncan  (I960),   using  the  Brown-Carlsen  Listening  Compre- 
hension Test  (1955),  found  listening  ability  to  be  related  (r  «  .36)  to 
shorthand  achievement. 

Berle  Haggblade  (1965)  found,   in  a  study  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  penmanship  and  phrasing  ability  have  little  relation  to  short- 
hand achievement. 

According  to  F.  A.  Johnson  (1962),  teachers  and  students  show  little 
agreement  in  their  interpretations  of  the  causes  of  shorthand  attrition. 
Teachers  surveyed  offered  the  following  reasons  for  dropping  out   (a)  not 
able  to  react  to  sound;  (b)  lack  of  ability  in  reading,  English,   and  spell- 
ing; (c)  low  I.  Q.  ;  (d)  dislike  for  homework;  (e)  scheduling  difficulty  for 
college-bound  students;  (f)  classes  too  large;  and  (g)  too  many  absences. 


The  students  summarized  their  views  as: 
and  (b)  boredom. 


(a)  the  class  moves  too  fast; 


as  """"u  °^         ""archers  considered  personal  factors  such 

as  motivation,   enthusiasm,  teaching  techniques,  and  other  relative  intan. 

£ve  kem'"rianv'°  t^'^^^^"^,  ^«  ^""8  influential,  difficulties  in  measurement 
have  kept  many  such  variables  in  the  hypothetical  phase. 

Much  of  the  research  has  been  performed  as  doctoral  studies  and 
Khnnl^Hl  samples.     Findings  generated  from  these  groups 

should  be  applied  cautiously  to  high  school  populations.  Nevertheless. 
It  IS  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  difficulties  found  i„  college  studies  may 
be  expected  to  occur  in  any  research  attempting  to  predict  success  in 
learning,  and  in  the  continuing  study  of  shorthand. 

r«l..J^"  "View  of  pertinent  literature  suggests  there  i^  a  paucity  of 
relevant  information  concerning  attrition.     Typically,   a  problem  so  easily 
brZ^r  by  the  continuing  high  attrition  rate,  is  reflected 

TLf  thS'  s'Ll"""""^-'"*''"^  "  an  explanation, 

t^ve  of  L  ,  u"^        P'^^^'*'"  °'  shorthand  attrition  is  indica- 

tive  of  the  complexity  of  the  research. 


Specific  Objectives 

soecif^rth' i^^POsed  by  the  research  design,  the  following 
specific  objectives  were  planned  for  this  project: 

1.   To  attempt  to  define  significant  and  meaningful  differences 
among: 

a.  Students  who  withdraw  or  ar-  dropped 
from  Shorthand  I; 

b.  Students  who  pass  Shorthand  I; 

c.  Students  who  fail  Shorthand  I; 

d.  Students  who  are  eligible  to  enroll  in 
Shorthand  U,  but  fail  to  do  so; 

e.  Students  who  withdraw  or  are  dropped 
from  Shorthand  II; 

f.  Students  who  pas?  Shorthand  II; 

g.  Students  who  fail  "Shorthand  II; 


To  establish  a  battery  of  selection  teste  for  Shorthand  I, 
and  to  empirically  determine  the  predictive  validity  of 
the  battery  using  multiple  regression  weights; 

To  establish  a  similar  battery  of  selection  tests  for 
Shorthand  II,  again  using  multiple  regression  weights; 

To  make  recommendations,  based  on  the  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  all  data,  to  the  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  and  Business  Education  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education* 
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CHAPTER  n 


METHODOLOGY 


Determination  of  the  Design 


In  surveying  the  possible  approaches  to  use.  three  basic  methods 
seemed  feasible: 

I.    A  one -year  study  limited  to  consideration  of  only 
the  students  in  Shorthand  I; 

IL     A  two-year  longitudinal  study  following  students 
through  Shorthand  I  and  II; 

m.     A  one-year  study  using  partially  matched  studenti" 
to  gather  most  of  the  information  obtainable  from 
the  second  alternative  plan  while  retaining  the 
economy  of  the  first. 

The  third  alternative  was  chosen  for  its  obvious  efficiencies.  In 
contrast  to  Model  1,   more  information  is  offered  at  little  additional  cost 
in  time,   monay.   and  disturbance  to  the  cooperating  schools.     The  longi- 
tudinal Model  n  was  eliminated  from  consideration,  not  only  because  of 
the  expense  in  time  and  money,  but  also  because  the  high  attrition  rate 
in  shorthand  would  necessitate  a  much  larger  original  sample. 

The  model  chosen  provides  maximum  use  of  both  samples;  it  yields 
findings  exceeding  those  of  Model  L  and  similar  to  those  of  Model  n. 


Selection  of  the  Samples 


1,        w".^^  framework  of  a  one-year  study,  two  samples  were  selected 
rom        Tt.^  ^""^^="1"-'  and  teacher.    The  schools 

from  which  these  samples  were  drawn  were  selected  with  consideration  to 
school  size,   geographic  location,   and  attrition  rate  in  shorthand. 

..H  °^  ^^"'^^^i^^al  Statistics,   the  Research  Coordinating  Unit, 

and  the  Office  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Business  Education  cooperated  in 
providing  a  list  of  schools  with  demographic  information  as  follows- 
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Size  of  school:     based  on  weighted  average  daily  mem- 
bership,  ^he  selected  scho'^ls  ww.re  irichotomized  into 
Small  (less  than  4,000);  Medium  (4,000  -  12,500);  and 
Large  {more  than  12,500). 

Attrition  rate:      1969  figures  on  attrition  between  Short- 
hand I  and  Shorthand  II  for  the  selected  schools  perniitted 
a  Iligh/Low  dichotomy  split  at  50  per  cent  attrition;  (a 
high  attrition  rate  was  defined  as  50  per  cent  or  greater). 

Geographic  location:     the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
was  div5,ded  into  five  districts. 

The  schools  selected  at  random  from  the  list  were  stratified  on 
the  basis  of  size  in  the  statewide  distribution,   and  split  evenly  by  the 
attrition  rate.     To  guarantee  representability,   the  number  of  eleventh 
grades  in  each  level  was  divided  by  the  total  number  of  eleventh  grades 
in  Pennsylvania,     This  resulted  in  a  percentage  which  became  the  per- 
centage of  fhe  total  saimple  which  would  be  selected  from  each  level. 
Stratification  by  size  was  slightly  modified  to  permit  equivalent  numbers 
of  students  across  categories,   resulting  in  an  inverse  relationship  be- 
tween school  size  and  number  of  jLchools  included. 

In  each  of  the  schools  selected,   the  chief  school  administrator  was 
contacted  and  asked  for  written  consent  for  that  school's  participation. 
Where  consent  was  withheld,   an  alternate  school  was  selected  by  attempt- 
ing to  match  the  above  control  variables.     A  complete  listing  of  schools 
included  in  the  study  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  A. 

From  the  thirty-six  schools  obtained,  two  separate  samples  were 
drawn.  in  each  case,  to  avoid  any  unintentional  bias,  all  students  who 
met  the  definition  were  included  in  the  sample.  The  two  samples  were 
operationally  defined  as: 

Sample  1:    consisting  of  all  students,   in  the  designated  schools, 

who  were,  in  September,    1970,   enrolled  in  Shorthand  L 

Sample  2:    consisting  of  all  students,   in  the  designated  schools, 

who  were»   in  September,    1969,   enrolled  in  Shorthand  I. 

Measurement  Variables 

Measurement  devices  for  examination  as  possible  predictors  were 
selected  after  review  of  pertinent  literature,   interviews  with  testing 
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specialists,   inspection  of  many  testing  materials,  and  consideration  of 
the  experience  of  the  principal  investigatoii     The  staff  of  the  Test  Library 
of  Temple  University  Testing  Bureau  was  helpful  in  providing  materials 
and  advice.     Relevant  factors  considered  included:    validity  and  reliability 
of  the  tests,;   representation  of  variables  previously  shown  to  be  related 
to  success  in  shorthand;  ease  of  administration  and  scoring;  time  require- 
ments; and  cost. 

The  resulting  test  battery  was  composed  of  seven  instruments 
yielding  a  total  of  twenty-six  subscores  considered  germane  to  this  study. 
Time  required  for  the  entire  battery  was  approximately  four  hours.  The 
tests  chosen  were: 


E.  R.  C.  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test 
Science  Research  Associates,  Inc. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Press  Test 

Education-Industry  Service 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Cardall  Education  Battery 

(Mental  Alertness;  Primary  Business 
Interests;  Clerical  Aptitude;  Practical 
Judgment) 

Princeton,   New  Jevsey 

Questionnaires  I  and  II 

(constructed  specifically  for  this  study) 

The  relationship  of  most  of  these  tests  to  the  study  of  shorthancl  is 
evident;  however,   the  Press  Test,  aside  from  providing  a  measure  of 
reading  speed  and  other  perceptual  task,  purportedly  measures  performance 
in  a  stress  situation.     This  factor  was  deemed  as  of  possible  importance 
to  predicting  learning  performance  in  a  classroom  environment. 

These  tests  yielded  the  following  score  variables  for  analysis: 

ERC:       1.  Speed  of  writing 

2.  Word  discrimination 

3.  Phonetic  spelling 

4.  Vocabulary 

5.  Dictation  (in  longhand) 

6.  Total 
Press:     7.  Reading  speed 

8^  Color-naming  speed 

9.  Color-naming  speed  with  distraction 

10.  Difference  between  (7)  and  (8) 

11.  Difference  between  (8)  and  (9) 


Ques 


CA: 


MA: 
PBI: 


PJ: 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Mental  alertness 

Business  interest  in  accounting 

Business  interest  in  collections  and  adjustments 

Business  interest  in  sales  -  office 

Business  interest  in  sales  *  store 

Business  interest  in  records  managennent 

Verbal  perception:  clerical 

Nunnerical  perception:  clerical 

Verbal  reasoning:  clerical 

Nunnerical  reasoning  I:  clerical 

Nunnerical  reasoning  II:  clerical 

Records  management:    cle  rical 

Soc  ial  judgnr.e  nt 

Factual  judgment 

Attitudes  toward  study  of  shorthand 


For  the  sake  of  brevity  in  presenting  information  and  discussion, 
abbreviations  or  part  of  the  names  of  these  measurements  have  been 
used.     Table  I  in  Appendix  D  presents  full  test  information  and  repre- 
sentative abbreviations. 

In  addition  to  the  score  variables,   certain  other  items  of 
available  infornnation  were  examined  for  use  as  either  predictor  or 
control  variables.     These  included:     size  of  school;  geographic  area; 
school  attrition  level  in  shorthand;  sex,  and,  for  Sample  2,   final  grade 
in  Shorthand  L     Also  examined  were  non-scalable  item  responses  to 
the  questionnaire.     The  questionnaire  was  built  so  that  the  major  portion 
would  be  essentially  identical  for  Samples  1  and  2,  but  with  an  additional 
section  for  Sample  2. 


Criterion  Variables 

Although  several  potential  cri. -ria  were  collected  from  school 
records,  three,  were  selected  as  being     ost  importa.  t  to  the  aims  of 
the  study: 


Grade  variables  were  examined  both  continuously  (A  through  E  or  F)  and 
dichotomously  (Pass  -  Fail)  for  maximum  predictive  power.  Enrollment 
status  was  originally  expected  to  form  a  nominal  scale  of  Enrolled,  Not 
enrolled,   Withdrew,   Dropped.     Reporting  and  coding  problems,   to  be 
mentioned  later,   made  it  necessary  to  collapse  the  ''withdrew''  and  the 
"dropped"  categories  into  one  labelled,   "WD.  " 


1,  Final  grade  in  Shorthand  I; 

2,  Final  grade  in  Shorthand  U; 

3,  Enrollment  status  in  Shorthand  II. 
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Data  Collection 

Serving  as  coordinators  between  the  principal  investigator  and  the 
selected  schools  were  eight  Vocational  Education  Consultants  who  assisted 
in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  chief  school  administrators,   scheduled  the 
time  for  test  administrations,   arranged  for  compilation  of  criterion  data 
from  school  records,   and  actually  administered  the  tests.     Also  aiding  in 
these  functions  was  the  Business  Education  Adviser  in  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  establish  general  direction  and  clarification  of  problems,  two 
meetings  were  held  with  these  ccxisultants,   the  State  Supervisor,  Business 
Education  Adviser,  and  principal  investigator  in  May,    1970.   Another  meet- 
ing, specifically  to  review  directions  for  test  administration  and  problems 
to  be  expected,   and  to  distribute  the  tests,  was  held  September  1,  1970, 
with  a  testing  specialist. 

Data  Preparation,   Trans  gene  ration,   and  Collation, 

Upon  completion  of  testing,  the  Mental  Alertness  Test,  Primary 
Business  Interests  Test,   Practical  Judgment  Test,  and  Questionnaire 
were  scored  by  a  high-speed  electronic  optical  scanner  which  generated 
punched-card  output  including  the  students'  identification  numbers  and 
respective  subscores. 

The  Clerical  Aptitude  Test,   Press  Test,   and  ERC  Stenographic 
Aptitude  Test  were  hand-scored  by  a  group  of  specially  trained  persons 
who  also  coded  these  scores  on  Student  Information  Sheets  (SI  sheets). 
The  SI  sheets  were  sent  to  Cardall  Associates  for  processing  by  the 
optical  scanner  and  returned  to  the  principal  investigator  for  use  in 
coding  the  Fall,    1970,  and  Spring,    1971,  criterion  data. 

The  Primary  Business  Interests  Test  (PBIT)  was  computer-scored 
with  punched  card  output.     Individual  profile  sheets  contained  scores  on 
the  five  subscales  of  the  PBIT,   percentile  standings,   and  some  brief  in- 
terpretive information.     These  student  profiles  were  sent  to  the  school 
principals  for  distribution  to  the  students.     This  was  intended  to  be 
(a)  a  form  of  motivation,   and  (b/  a  feedback  device  for  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  testing  program. 

With  recognition  of  the  ^rror  potential  in  the  data  collection  method, 
as  well  as  a  need  to  eliminate  subiects  with  incomplete  information,  an 
elaborate  system  of  checks  and  collations  was  undertaken.  Incorporating 
both  visual  and  computer  examinations,   all  data  were  inspected  for  relia- 
bility of  information.     Input  to  computer  checks  were  five  punch  cards: 
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Card  1:    a.   Sample  designator 

b.  School  number  and  student  identification  number 

c.  Sequence  number 

d.  Sex  code 

e.  Geographic  area  code 
f •   School  size  c ode 

g.   Six  subscores  (Clerical  Aptitude) 
h*   Five  subscores  and  total  (Stenographic  Aptitude) 
i.   Sample  1  only  -  Five  part  scores  (Press  Test) 
i.   Sample  2  only  -  Status  in  Shorthand  I,  absent 
^  ^         ^  rate,  grades 

Card  2:  Two  part-scores  (Practical  Judgment) 

Card  3:  Total  score  (Mental  Alertness) 

Card  4:  Five  subscores  (Primary  Business  Interests) 

Card  5:  All  responses  to  Questionnaire 

Each  of  the  above  variables  was  examined  for  acceptable  value  range  and 
returned  to  coders  for  correction  if  found  in  error.     AU  cards  were  then 
matched  to  determine  incomplete  sets  and  invalid  identification  numbers. 
All  possible  corrections  and/or  alterations  were  made  before  any  subject 
was  deleted  from  the  sample.     Output  from  this  phj^^e  consisted  of  com- 
plete and  reliable  data  sets  for  all  subjects  remaining  in  either  sample. 

Intermediate  and  final  criterion  information  became  available  at 
various  times  in  the  conduct  of  the  study.     As  each  set  was  reported  by 
a  school,   it  was  visually  examined,  coded,   scanned,   and  computer  checked 
before  assimilation  with  measurement  data. 


Ar^lysis ;    Pes  criptive  /  Comparative 

Because  of  the  many  subsamples  involved,  as  well  as  the  specificity 
of  the  objectives  (see  Chapter  One),  treatment  of  the  analytical  processes 
has  been  divided  into  two  areas:    Descriptive /Comparative  and  Predictive. 
This  first  section  will  describe  the  statistical  methodology  aimed  primarily 
at  Objectives  1-a  through  1-g. 

Descriptive  statistics,   such  as  means  and  standard  deviations,  were 
compiled  to  summarize  distributions  on  all  measurement  and  criterion 
variables.     Tables  presenting  these  data  were  constructed  separately  for 
Samples  1  and  2.     In  addition,   each  of  the  main  samples  was  subdivided 
into  groups  defined  by  School  Size  and  Geographic  Area  with  descriptive 
statistics  reported  for  each  of  these  subsamples.     Percentile  tables  were 
constructed  for  test  variables. 
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Comparative  statistics  were  selected  to  retain  maximum  statistical 
power  for  the  number  of  comparisons  to  be  made.     Thus,   the  statistic 
known  as  Student's  t  was  computed  to  compare  two  groups  on  the  same 
variable.     Essentially,   the  t-test  indicates  the  extent  to  which  obtained 
sample  differences  between  means  are  representative  of  population  differ- 
ences,  rather  than  attributable  to  chance.     Throughout  this  study,  sta- 
tistical  significance  was  defined  as  those  observations  which  have  a 
probability  equal  to.    or  less  than,   five  percent  (p  ^  .  05)  of  occurring 
by  chance  alone. 

When  more  than  two  groups  were  to  be  consid3red  at  one  time, 
such  a:  the  three  sizes  of  schools,   a  one-way  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOV)  model  was  applied.     Although  technically  defined  in  different 
terms,   this  statistical  test  is  essentially  an  extension  of  the  t-test. 

Due  to  limitations  of  the  sample,   some  desirable  statistical  tests 
could  not  be  performed.     For  example,   it  was  hypothesized  that  an 
interaction  effect  exists  between  school  size  and  geographic  area  regarding 
both  criterion  and  measurement  variables.     Txxis  effect,  if  found.  wouM 
demonstrate  that  school  size  and  geographic  area  are  interrelated  in  such 
a  tashion  that  the  specific  combination  of  the  two  has  an  effect  on  the 
other  variables.     That  is.   small  urban  schools  and  large  rural  schools 
may  differ  m  ways  that  cannot  be  explained  by  either  their  size  or  loca- 
tion considered  alone,   but  only  by  the  combination,   or  interaction,   of  the 
two. 

To  test  this  hypothesis  would  require  computation  of  two-way 
analyses  of  variance  which  demands  an  adequate  sample  for  each  possible 
combination.     The  method  of  sampling  used  for  this  study  did  not  permit 
this  distribution,   so  the  hypothesis  went  untested. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  statistics  computed  on  test  scores 
and  criterion  variables,   the  item,  in  the  specially  constructed  question- 
naire were  treated  separately.     Complete  item  analyses  were  run  for  the 
two  samples  and  selected  items  were  tabulated  for  this  report. 

Because  the  emphasis  of  the  research  was  to  predict  success  in 
the  first  year  of  shorthand  study,   the  majority  of  the  comparisons  are 
based  on  Sample  1.     Any  differences  found  between,   or  within,  samples 
were  taken  into  consideration  during  the  predictive  phase  of  analysis 
described  below,  ' 
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Analysis :  Ps s-.dicilvi 

As  an  Lr.i\\n.l  st^ip  ir-  r.he  pr-^dic-.ive  phase,   the  student  Questionnaire 
v/as  £x-^rnir'-id  for  scal.-.r  ter.deTicies.     Those  items  which  could  be  con- 
siderred  as  -onforming  to  either  interval  or  ordinal  scale  models  were 
tr^^ated  as  independent  variables,   along  with  the  criteria.   In  an  mtercor- 
relaticn  matrix.     The  correlations  o£  each  item  with  the  criteria  and 
with  other  ite:r>.s  wer«=<  inspected  to  derive  a  potentially  predictive  scale 
fcr  each  s.^!~?.pie,     Thrcughouf  the  predictive  phase  of  analysis,   the  term. 
Questionnaire,   applier.  to  the  summated  score  on  one  of  these  scales, 

Examina-Ji^n  of  the  various  criteria,   in  terms  of  interrelationshios 
and  logical  consequences  of  UB^^,   resulted  in  the  final  grade  for  either  " 
yeaT  of  s-.-^dy  h'Ang  accepted  as  the  best  for  further  use.     Because  the 
Drcp/Withdrevr  category  vas  confounded  in  reference  to  grade  distribu- 
tions and  fcilowed  no  logical  scaling  placement  for  correlational  analysis; 
these  subjects  were  dropped. 

Jv-tr-rcorrelarion  matrices  were  computed  using  the  questionnaire 
scaled  score,   the  final  grade  criterion,   and  size  of  school,   as  well  as 
ali  predictor  scores.     The  matrix  for  Sample  1  consisted  of  756  cor- 
relations; Sample  2 's  matrix,  deleting  the  Press  Test  but  adding  final 
grade  ir  Shcrtiiand  I  as  a  possible  predictor,   amounted  to  552  correlations. 

These  s3.me  sets  oi  variables  were  thien  entered  into  ster-v/ise 
rnuUipie  regressiox:  analyses  to  determine  the  extent  tc  which  the  cri- 
terion j'.uL.d  be  predicted  by  a  v-eighted  combination  of  measurement 
variables.     j.-is  mcdei  first  selects  the  single  best  predictor,  then 
b-j:id5  the  c"Tnbir.aticn  by  adding  or  subtracting  one  more  predictor  at 
■jac-  c-t-ip  no  significant  variance  may  be  added  by  any  remaining 

predictor.      Ihi?  n-.cd-ii  was  selected  because  it  is  uniquely  suited  to 
cost-.ef£>,ct:."iness  a-aiysis  in  v/hich  the  cost  in  time,   money,  and 
troubi^-       rre  predictive  acc-oracy  increase  at  each  step.     For  example, 
if  o.:_.y  o-.a  s.  :-3core  or  a  multiple-part  test  enters  into' the  equation,' 
it  may  .-.-t  be  worth  the  expense  of  administering  the  entire  test  to 
cair  a  smaJl  amount  of  acc'cracy.     As  a  result  of  these  interpretations, 
•:cime  variabief.  were  deleted,  and  the  remaining  were  entered" into  the 
r-=.2rc5;iicT  analysis  again.     This  procedure  was  followed  independently 

y-£    the    I w  O    S .?  -TS Dl'i  S . 
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CHAPTER  IJI 


DATA  COLLECTION 


Although  it  is  not  usual  practice  to  include  a  special  chapter  on  data 
collection  in  a  report  of  this  nature,   two  nnajor  reasons  compel  its  incor- 
poration here.    Most  important  of  these  is  the  issue  of  ethical  scientific 
reporting.     As  there  were  some  irregularities  in  this  phase  of  the  study, 
it  would  be  derelict  to  ignore  the  possible  effects  upon  any  conclusions. 
The  second  reason,   and  almost  equally  significant,   is  the  hope  that  expres- 
sion of  the  problems  encountered  in  this  study  will  be  of  benefit  to  future 
researchers  who  attempt  to  draw  a  large  stratified  sample  from  a  statewide 
school  system. 


Test  Administration 

Before  the  testing  program  began,   two  schools  v/ithdrew.     In  both 
cases  the  reason  was  inadequacy  of  testing  facilities,   a  condition  which  did 
not  exist  and  which  could  not  be  foreseen  by  the  school  administrators  when 
arrangements  were  made  for  their  participation.     However,   matched  substi- 
tutes were  easily  selected  from  the  oversized  list  provided  by  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit, 

One  school  was  deleted  when  only  tv/enty  of  the  expected  two  hundred 
students  appeared  for  testing.     Some  confusion  had  been  created  by  the 
department  chairman  in  preparing  for  the  testing  program. 

One  entire  test  was  deleted  from  u^e  with  Sample  2  because  of  anavaiia- 
bility.     The  publishers  of  the  Press  Test  could  not  supply  enough  copies  for 
both  samples,    so  it  was  determined  that  more  important  use  of  the  available 
copies  could  be  obtained  by  using  all  of  them  for  Sample  1.    Future  researchers 
might  note  that  the  smaller  test  publishers  do  not  stockpile  large  numbers  and 
require  considerable  notice. 

All  testing  was  to  have  been  completed  before  the  end  of  October,  1970 
to  avoid  confounding  the  data  by  the  effects  of  attending  shorthand  classes. 
One  school  missed  this  deadline  and  was  deleted  when  analysis  indicated  test 
scores  had  been  affected  by  this  extended  exposure. 

Each  of  the  test  administrators  was  ask^:d  to  submit  a  report  explaining 
any  irregular  testing  conditions.     These  reports  were  generally  positive,  but 
some  problems  were  mentioned.     Among  these  were  inadequate  and  crowded 
facilities,   overheated  room*:",   construction  r..oise,    and,   sometimes,   lack  of 
cooperation  from  school  officials.     The  general  absence  of  reports  of 
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student-created  disturbances  may  be  attributed  to  precise  planning  in  mass  testing 
l^chriques  and  the  capabilities  of  the  test  administrators.     Included  in  the  minor 
disruptions  were  fire  drills,   failing  lights,   illness,   an  overly  active  public  addres 
system,   noisy  gym  classes,   one  ''severe  coughing  spell  lasting  over  an  hour, 
and  one  student  who  cut  her  finger  on  a  test  ''to  the  extent  that  she  had  to  stop.  " 

Because  these  varying  test  conditions  may  have  caused  spuriously  low 
scores  for  entire  groups,   interschool  comparisions  have  not  been  presented  in 
this  report.     It  is  assumed,   however,   that  conditions  affecting  an  entire  school- 
sample  do  not  seriously  influence  group  correlations.     In  any  case,   the  deletion 
of  school-samples  for  irregular  testing  conditions  would  not  only  have  fatally 
depleted  the  sample  size,   but  would  also  have  set  unrealistically  high  standards 
for  a  study  of  this  nature. 


Collection  of  Data 

Data  collection  may  be  considered  as  two  separate  phases:  administration 
and  return  of  test  materials,   and  collection  of  information  from  school  records. 
The  former  has  been  discussed  above;  apart  from  the  irregularities  described, 
this  phase  went  very  well.     Excellent  test  security  was  maintained  throughout' 
the  study  with  no  reports  of  any  "lost"  tests. 

Gathering  data  from  school  records  was  considerably  more  difficult.  Varia 
tions  in  filing  methods,  dates  of  entries  on  records,  and  availability  of  transcrij 
caused  numerous  delays  and  additional  costs.  Although  most  school  officials  we: 
very  cooperative,  missing  information  was  found  to  be  an  unavoidable  problem. 
Although  definitions  and  the  state  code  were  given  as  a  guide,  differences  in  the 
interpretation  of  "Drop"  and  "Withdrawal"  necessitated  the  combination  of  these 
categories. 

Some  records  contained  unexplainable  discrepancies;  e.g.,       s^.udent  who 
failed  both  semesters  of  Shorthand  I,   but  received  a  grade  for  the  second  semes 
te.r  of  Shorthand  II  after  being  listed  as  withdrawing  from  the  first  semester. 

Future  researchers  are  encouraged  to  allow  much  time  for  data  collection 
of  thns  nature  and  to  be  prepared  to  double  check  a  large  percentage  of  the 
information. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS:  DESCRIPTIVE/COMPARATIVE 

Following  the  format  established  in  Chapter  Two,   the  results  will 
be  discussed  in  separate  sections  for  Descriptive /Comparative  and  Pre- 
dictive outcomes.     Because  so  many  tables  are  necessary  for  accurate 
reporting  of  the  data,   a  number  of  them  will  be  referred  to  in  these 
two  chapters  but  will  be  reproduced  in  the  appendices.     Tables  pertinent 
to  the  discussion  will  be  inserted  in  the  chapter  content. 

Examination  of  the  presented  tables  will  reveal  varying  sample  sizes 
have  been  used.     An  effort  was  made  to  report  as  much  meaningful  infor- 
mation as  possible;  therefore,   tables  in  the  Descriptive /Comparative 
chapter  were  based  on  the  larger  sample  sizes  available  before  necessary 
deletions  were  made.     Individuals  with  incomplete  information  were  included 
for  the  descriptive  variables  they  have,   but  were  excluded  when  complete 
data  were  necessary  for  predictive  analysis.     This  process  has  resulted 
in  data  being  presented  for  the  maximum  number  of  individuals  for  each 
case.     The  major  emphasis  throughout  this  chapter  has  been  placed  on 
description  of,   and  comparisons  within.   Sample  1.     This  emphasis  is  in 
accord  with  the  thrust  of  the  project  toward  prediction  of  first  year  short- 
hand results. 

Sample  Descriptions 

Tables   1  and  2  present  summary  descriptions  of  the  samples  on  the 
basis  of  individual  school,    geographic  area,   and  size  of  school.  They 
indicate  the  deviations  from  representativeness  of  sample  which  occurred. 

In  four  cells,   there  were  no  entries  and  another  had  too  few  entries 
to  treat  separately.     Such  a  disproportionate  representation  across  Geo- 
graphic Area  and  School  Size  variables  should  not  seriously  limit  the 
generalization  of  obtained  findings,   but  does  restrict  any  analysis  of  possi- 
ble interaction  effects,   as  explained  above. 
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Table  3  offers  the  oescriptive  and  comparative  statistics   for  all 
measurement  variables,   excepting  the  unique  questionnaire  scales,  across 
the  two  samples.     As  explained  in  Chapter   Two,  t-tests  were  used  to 
determine  the  significance  of  obtained  differences  between  the  samples* 
The  value  of  the  obtained  t  is  given,  as  well  as  the  level  of  significance. 
The  minimum  level  of  significance  acceptable  to  this  study  war  defined 
as  a  probability  of  .05  (five  chances  in  one  hundred  that  the  samples 
were  actually  not  different  in  regard  to  the  variable  in  question,  ) 
Probabilities  of  .01   or  less  are  indicated  in  the  tables;  where  there 
is  no  indication  of  statistical   significance,    it  may  be  assumed  that 
there  was  no  difference* 

Table  3  shows  that  19  of  the  20  possible  comparisons  revealed 
significant  differences,  and  that  18  of  these  were  in  favor  of  Sample  Z. 
Both  of  these  two  deviations  pertain  to  subscales  of  the  Primary  Busi- 
ness Interests  Test  (PBIT),  which  cannot  logically  be  expected  to 
follow  any  set  pattern  across  the  samples.     In  contrast,  the  ''achieve- 
ment** tests  (£RC  Stenographic  Aptitude  and  Clerical  Aptitude)  display 
differences  which  may  be  attributable  to  having  complex  d  a  year  of 
shorthand,  and  the  two  remaining  tests  (Mental  Alertness  and  Practical 
Judgment)   reflect  differences  in  the  direction  expected  by  self- selection 
and  maturation.     Further  discussion  of  the  obtained  differences  will  be 
reserved  for  Chapter  Six. 

Complete  normative  information,  in  the  form  of  com^rative  per- 
centile tables  for  all  measurement  variables,  may  be  found  in  Tables  I 
through  XXI  in  Appendix  B. 

The  control  variable  of  Geographic  Area  was  examined  tl  rough  the 
comparative  analysis  of  all  measurement  variables  for  Sample  1.  These 
data,  including  the  results  of  one-way  analysis  of  variance,  are  presented 
in  Table  4. 

Table  4  shows  that  all  of  the  subscores  from  the  Clerical  Aptitude  {  CA) 
Test  and  from  the  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test  (  ERC),    as  well  as  four 
scores  from  the  Press  Test  and  one  from  the  PBIT,    reflect  significant 
differences  across  geographic  areas.     This  may  be  interpreted  as  dis- 
playing a  relationship  between  V  Jt  performance  on  these  measures  and 
area  of  the  state. 
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TABLE  3 


Xfeans^'^'^tandard  Deviations,  and  t  Values  for  Predictor  Variables 
SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2  (N-  958) 


- 

Vu'rialilt* 

Misiii 

Slaiicl.i  i'<| 

i)t>vi;iti<»it 

t 

Saiiiulc  1 

SaiiiiiIg  2 

Sample  1 

Saiitple  2 

clerical  Aptitude 

Part  A 

56.07 

60.  54 

14.01 

13.  95 

7.  279** 

part  B 

39.86 

42.85 

7.79 

8.  17 

8.  545** 

Paf  t  C 

37.46 

40.  79 

10.61 

11.  19 

6.  969** 

Pait  D 

60.01 

66.41 

16.48 

18.02 

8i  470** 

rhitt  E 

33.60 

37.  84 

10.60 

10.  34 

%  210** 

42.  36 

46^  07 

16.84 

17.  57 

4.  917** 

iR#l^figoerai>hic  Aptitude 

Plif  1 1 

57.20 

59.  57 

12.63 

11.68 

4. 422** 

fea  r  t  U 

35.  64 

36.51 

6.07 

5.91 

3.  303** 

i»ari  lU 

)2.  12 

35. 08 

^     U .  46 

11.04 

5.  V80** 

P.irl  IV 

21.49 

22.  30 

8.02 

7.  75 

2.  335* 

l  »afl  V 

1  iK.f.S 

l6/i.  H  t 

i4.  Ui 

27.  SO 

12.  V64** 

2'M.K4 

U9.  V) 

S  i.  SO 

44.  Oi 

11.  367*- 

Parti  51.12 

Part  2  49.71 

i?art  3  48.68 

Parti -Part  2  48.05 

Part  2 -Part  3  48.  39 

Primary  Business  Interests  Test 

Accounting  29. 0 1 

Collection-Adjustments  10. 99 

Sales-Office  14.71 

Sales-Store  55. 43 

Records  Management  22. 29 

Practical  Judgment 

Factual  37. 47 

Social  38. 29 


9.  54 

9.29 

10.  29 

11.43 

11.39 

26.  10 

14. 48 

14.  79 

-4.  532** 

11.66 

7.  17 

7.  29 

2.112* 

15.  26 

6.53 

6.43 

1.932 

59. 47 

22.  56 

20.  99 

4.  209** 

22. 99 

7.78 

7.  63 

Z,  067* 

38.  67 

5.73 

5.  72 

4.  775** 

39.  32 

7.81 

6.  39 

3.  260** 

Mental  Alertness 


25. 74        27.  26 


9.83  9.87 


3.  514** 


Note:  ''t''  column  reports  results  of  t  tests  comparing  means  of  Sample  1  with  Sample  2; 
«  indicates  p  ^  .05;      p  =  ,01. 
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TABl^E  4 

Mean  Scores  of  Predictor  VaViaUi  ^ 


Pare  *A 
Part 
Part  G 
Part  D 
Part  E 
Part  F 

Part   ■ 

Part  II 
Part  III 
Pa  rt  IV 
Part  V 
Total 

Part  I 
Part  ^ 
Parti 

I -Part  2 
Part  2-Part  3 


5S.  ()(» 
39.  38 
37.58 
62.  59 
33.82 
41.60 


55.83 
36.  54 
33.03 
22.  27 
142.  85 
2'>(>.  20 


'in.  |«i 
4.S.  .S2 
4.S.  41 

48.  24 

49.  12 


^^^2a£l:iusiness  Interests  T^.. 
Accounting  '  ~ 

—Collection-Adjustments 
Sales -Office 

Sales -Store 
Records  Management 

Practical  Jude^menf: 
Factual 
Social 

Mental  Alortn^.-.. 


28.  06 
10.  84 
14.  27 
55.41 
23.22 


59.61 
40.  19 
40.00 
58.97 
28.76 
41.72 


52.  92 
35.89 
31.55 
22.  19 
I35.K8 
278. 'ii 


'i  i.  (»(• 
48.  15 
45.52 
42. 09 
46.  74 


29.81 
11.14 
15.35 
58.02 
21.65 


59.  21 
40.87 
39.70 
58.58 
33.  77 
40.15 


55.  26 
34.  79 
32.  21 
20.  15 

29(..  J I 


'>0.  2« 
'iO.  50 
•iO.  22 
50.  37 
48.  84 


31.91 
11.42 
15.  06 
57.  53 
23.  30 


52.91 
38.34 
28.76 
48.54 
31.93 
29.28 


59.48 
32. 15 
25.50 
17.  24 
114.  59 
248.  66 


^3.  29 
51.44 
48.38 
48.36 
46.43 


28.68 
11.35 
14.12 
52.39 
21.92 


55.  39 
40.74 
38.34 
61.61 
36.  58 
53.  77 


63.  70 
35.91 
33.  68 
22.  70 
184.  37 
339.  ':4 


51.99 
51.21 
49.  90 
48.  63 
48.  15 


28.42 
10.69 
15. 48 
55.  02 
21.91 


6.  52** 
3.  06* 
24.  52** 
18. 49** 
U.  19** 
47. 79** . 


2i.  80** 
13.66** 

11.  39** 

12.  1^** 
133.  53** 

75:26** 


4.  70** 
4. 68** 
4. 68** 
10.  36** 
2.05 


2.  65* 
.39 
1.94 
1.24 
1.93 


Sample  Siae  (N)  •  ' 
Note:   "F"  column 

.    .  *  moults  OI 

•  indicates  p  =  .  05;  *«  p  ^  .  qi 


37.  39- 

38.  73 

25.61 

36.76 
38.35 

25.86 

38.40 
.  38.58 

26.  02 

.  37.17 
38.01 

25.10 

37.  53 
38.09 

25.84 

1.37 
.34 

.  17 

_  514 

_  116 

_  189 

_  110 

_   1 

i 
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ahiH.J\^**M'  '^l^^T^^        directions  of  these  relationships,    means  of 
are^n     htwt    "^^^^^^  differehces  were  ranked  across'geographlc 
area  ( 1  .  highest  mean).     These  ranked  means  are  reported  in  Table  5. 

area  on^'t^e^l/tK  r/  ^  ^'^^'^^  ^^'^  "^'^'^  '^"^         «^ch  geographic 

It  anx^l.?      t  f  which  displayed  significant  differences. 

L^iT  5  consistently  obtained  the  highest  scores  while 

Area  4  was  rather  consistent  in  being  lowest;  the  other  three  areas 
fluctuate  around  the  middle. 

«chn  J^*"^*  ^  °"*'!f  descriptive^  and  comparative  statistics  across  the 
school  size  variable.     The  size  of  school  not  only  tends  to  have  fewer 
effects,    but  the  effects  follow  a  different  pattern.     Here,    only  le  Steno 

.    ,        examine  for  consistency  of  trend,    the  means  (excluding  the 

^"tze^'^^Ki  """r^*  differences  wire  raltdtcross 

the  Size  variable  and  are  presented  in  Table  7. 

^chiJr^   .'^t  medium-sized  schools  tend  to 

i  !f°'"'  "^''^        large  schools 

or  the  I  2'  5  reveals  some  evidence 

iZf^J  ^'^"f'T^y  described  hypothesis  of  interaction  between  these  two 
si?erlf7ch"o        of:"""  ^^^^  °'        geographic  areas  contain  m^^d 
JnA  '°  mixtures  of  urban  and  rural  schools) 

and  others  contain  no  mixtures,  this  could  not  be  checked.     The  effects 
of  Size  are  pronounced  enough  for  it  to  be  included  as  a  predictor 
rr?dirr«  Geographic  area  was  deleted  as  a  potential 

qu^ti^s!  confounding  with  size  and  its  lack  li  scale 

As  previously  mentioned,   comparative  percentUes  and  other  normative 
data  are  presented  in  Appendix  B.    Tables  I  through  XXL  "^'^ative 

Student  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire,  which  was  constructed  for  Project  SHARP  was 
designed  to  provide  two  types  of  information:    qualitative  and  quantitX 

and  mdividual  responses  to  each  of  the  items.     Some  of  the  more  out- 
standing  findings  of  this  analysis  will  be  reported  in  Chapter  Six  All 
Items  with  tallies  of  responses  appears  in  Appendix  C. 


TABLE  5 

Summary  of  Rank  Orders  on  Selected  Predictor  Variable,  of  ^ 

.  Area...SHARP  Sample  r(N=n 32}  G«o«"Phic 


Variable 


Areal    Area  2    Area  3    Area  4    Area  5 


Clerical  Aptitude 


Part  A 
Part  B 
Part  C 
P^t  D 
Pirt  E 
Part  F 


4 
4 
4 

1 
2 
3 


I 

3 
1 
3 
5 
2 


2 
1 
2 
4 
3 
4 


5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 


3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 


ERC  Stenographic  AptifaiH» 


Part  I 
PartH 
Part  m 
Part  IV 
Part  V 
Total 


3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 


5 

3 

4. 

3 

4 

4 


4 
4 

3 
4 
2 
2 


2 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Press  Test 


Part  1 
Part  2 
Part  3 

Part  I'Part  2 


5 
4 
3 
4 


2 
5 
5 
5 


4 

3 
1 
1 


1 
1 
4 

3 


3 
2 
2 
2 


Mean  Rank 


3.0 


3.4  2.8 


4.1 


1.8 


t — » 
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TABLE  6 


Mean  Si  on-.s  .,f  Pro/Ui  tor  Variables  CatoK.»ri/.c<l  Ar.  »i  »li„u  i.,  si:-..-  of  S.  hool 

SIIAUI*  SampUs  I  (N  1 1  U) 


Varialtit- 


SniHll 


MufUtuTi 


Clerical  Aptitude 
Part  A 
Part  B 
Part  C 
Part  D 
Part  E 
Part  F 

ERC  StenoKraphic  Aptitude 

Part  I 

Part  II 

Pari  lil 

l»;u  l  IV 

l»arl  V 
.  n.LiI 

Hrcss  Test 
Part  1 
Part  2 
Part  3 

Part  1-Part  2 
Part  2- Part  3 

Primary  Business  Interests  Test 


57.18 

54.  32 

54.58 

5. 1757** 

39.67 

40.20 

40.08 

.5071 

38.55 

35.61 

36.08 

8.9007** 

59. 86 

62.  62 

58.39 

3.8218* 

33.31 

34.91 

33.  35 

1.8332 

41.89 

43.  86 

42.41 

1.0574 

55.95 

59.  99 

58.29 

9. 2770** 

:i6i  14 

J5.  79 

34.  2(,. 

9. i650*« 

t2.  5(. 

30.0i 

6. 1830** 

/I.7«> 

22.  14 

20.  2S 

4. 3182* 

H7.<.2 

H.  i.  09 

140.  29 

26. H473** 

2«H.  69 

114.  S2 

2H2.  74 

21. 1040** 

51. 03 
49.  52 
48.09 
47.86 
47.  76 


52.  08 
50.  15 
48.  73 
46.  93 
48.22 


50.62 
49.88 
50.  13 
49.38 
50.  16 


1.3901 
.4064 
3. 6764* 
2.8565 
4. 2394* 


Accounting 

Collection- Adjustmcnls 
Sales -Office 
Sales -Store 
Records  Management 

29. 19 
11.  13 
14.55 
58.71 
21.99 

27.74 
10.  92 
15.  08 
53.53 
22.  34 

29.  51 
10. 69  > 
14.87 
48.49 
23.  03 

.9830 
.  3622 
.6086 
20.8570** 
1.6643 

Practical  Judgment 
Factual 
Social 



37.62 
38.85 

37.  80 
39.87 

36.86 
35.66 

2.0718 
21. 3753** 

Mental  Alertness 

25.48 

28.  47 

24.  33 

10. 7989** 

Sample  Size  (N) 

670 

200 

262 

Note:  -pr,  colmhn  reports  results  of  one-way  analyses  ol  variance  across  size  of 
school;  *  indicates  p  ^  .05;  **  p  ^  .01. 
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TABLE  7 

Summary  of  Rank  Order  on  Selected  Predictor  Variables  of  Three 
School  Size  Categories- -SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132) 


Variable 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Clerical  Aptitude 


Part  A 
Part  C 
Part  O 


I 

1 
2 


3 
3 
1 


2 
2 
3 


ERG  Stenographic  Aptitude 


-Pari  I 
Pari  U 
Part  HI 
Part  IV 
Part  V 
Total 


3 
t 
2 
2 
2 
2 


I 

2 
I 
1 
J 
1 


2 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Press  Test 


Part  3 

Part  2- Part  3 


3 
3 


2 
2 


Social  Judumcnl 


Mental  Alertness 


Mean  Rank 


2.0 


1.5 


2.5 


TABLE  8 

Student  Questionnaire  Scale  Characteristici 


25 


Charactiiristic 


Scale  1 


Scale  2 


Items  in  Original  Questionnaire 
Items  with  Significant  Criterion 
Correlation 


55 
18 


65 
24 


Items  in  Final  Scale 
Maximum  Possible  Score 
Coefficient  Alpha 
Cor  relation  .with  Criterion 
Number  of  Items  Overlapping 


15 
75 
63 
34 


20 
100 
.79 
.46 


1  I 


Sample  Statistics: 
Nunibe  r 
Mean 

Standard  Deviation 


i  t  10 
4«. 
5.  y) 


'>S7 
(X..  97 
10.  24 


Quantitative  data  were  obtained  by  creatine  scales  from  th. 
naires,   as  described  in  Chapter  Two      CharactLi  .  .  T  "l^^^^^on- 

are  reported  ih  Table  8.  where  Sclle  1  LfTneTa^^^ 

for  use  with  Sample  1.    and  Scale  2  for  Le  w.th  Sampl'  ^^'^  constructed 

were  ^sedtr^l  1'  correlations  with   all  criteria 

^^^i^nt^:'^^^^  scale/criteria  ^cor- 

sl.ould  also  be  pointed  out  thf t  H,'        i    •  V^'^^"        «t"dy.  It 

B«mewi,at  inllaterby  sinu  e  sam^^^  coeffxcients  alpha  obtained,  although 
tude  ror  tbe  brevity'o    t,'    scats  '  considerable  magni- 


Sample  i 

(N::1110) 


TABLE  9 


Subsample  Sizes  in  SHARP  i 


SH  1  Summary 
 Pass_Fail 


10«  937  65 

9.  72%      84.  44%      5.  85% 


Sample  2  40  872  44 

(^-"^5^)         4.18%      91.21%  4.60% 


NE 
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SI  I  2  Smnina 
-^.5___Pass  Fail 


262  84  598  12 

27.40%     8.78%      62.  55%  1.25% 


-5.'iLl'iLiy^i£_l^ji£riptioiis 

'"'.»."''''pu.:';:;;;;::;:;:/r:/:;^  :!;ir,:.r,',',  *":":•" ■'-■■'i--  

M„.   ,..,l,„iv,.  .„  ,  "'  «-|-.|'l-r  <.....), 

^^-."i":  r:;;r^.L:::::::':;:;:--^ -   „„..,  

."Ppecl  or  „iU,d.ew  .-..on,  Shon^ar        Vh  """^       """"^'^  ' 

I'V  "le  procedures  used  during  tes,  ad^i,,  "as  caused  l„„l, 

Jlje  1-esearcl,  model  usi^d  in  SHARP     v  ■ 
-1.0  vver«  semors  wl  .n  they  took  ^^^"^"^^ted  from  San,pK.  ^  thu.. 

and  Octobo.,    1970.     Since  Snml  l^a'^/r"'  Sepl.m- 
y--  would  l.av.  b..„  ^..tdu.t..  1       n     '^'^^^'^"'^^  y-'-^-.    seniors  of 

M-cK.  status,   wcr.  .1,1,.        ^^^^  ''^^  ^  udents  who.   by  vi.,,„.  ....j, 

111  Shortliand  II  in  1970-71. 
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Shorthand  I  Subsamples:  % 

As  indicated  in  Table  9,   tk^re  are  three  primary  criterion  groups:- 
Those  students,  who  withdrew  cr  were  dropped  £rom  Shorthand  I  (WD); 
students  who  passed  Shorthand  I  (Pass);  and  students  who  failed  Short- 
hand I  (Fail).      Sample  1  mean  scores  on  the  predictor  variables  have 
been  broken  down  by  this  status/final  grade  classification  and  are  pre- 
sented ip  Table  10.  ,        ,  , 

* 

No  analyses  of  variance  were  perform':ri  on  the  dvia  in  Table  10 
because  the  step-wise  multiple  regression  fcii-lyses  which  are  presented 
in  Chapter  Five  make  such  comparisons  superfluous.  However,   it  is 
important  to  note  that  of  the  ability  tests  used  (Clerical  Aptitude;  Steno- 
graphic Aptitude;  Practical  Judgment;  and  Mental  Alertness),  thirteen  of 
the  fifteea-8ub scores  yielded  consistent  results,  with  the  WD  group  falling 
somewhere  between  the  Pass  group  (highest)  and  the  Fail  group  (lowest). 
This  finding  can  be  expected,  as  the  WD  group  is  a  heterogeneous  sub- 
sample  caused  by  the  various  reasons  for  dropping  or  withdrawing  from 
Shorthand  I,     This  fact  has  important  ramifications  for  the  predictive 
phases  of  this  investigation  since  WD  and  Fail  subsamples  could  not  then 
be  combined  into  the  "unsuccessful"  grouping  for  a  dichotomous  criterion 
variable.     This  point  will  be  enlarged  upon  in  Chapter  Six, 

Similar  descriptions  are  presented  in  Table  11  for  Sample  2.  In 
the  examination  of  Table  3,  the  majority  of  the  ability  measures  reflected 
axgPificant  differences  between  Sample  1  and  Sample  2,  with  Sample  2 
showing  higher  mean  scores.     Therefore,  Table  11  should  be  examined 
in  terms  of  the  differences  observed  across  criterior  ^rroups  rather  than 
in  comparison  with  the  data  presented  in  Table  10. 

Focusing  on  only  the  ability  measures,  the  results  are  quite  similar 
to  those  found  for  Sample  1.     Ten  of  the  fifteen  measures  demonstrated 
that  the  WD  group  fell  somewhere  between  the  Pass  group  and  the  Fail 
group.     As  such,  the  findings  reported  in  Tables  10  and  11  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  the  ability  measures  discriminated  among  the  cri- 
tenon  groups,  at  least  as  far  as  Shorthand  I  criteria  were  concerned. 

Also  reflected  was  the  similarity  of  results  across  Samples  1  and  2. 
It  was  stated  earlier  that,  because  data  were  analyzed  for  only  those  students 
who  were  tested  as  part  of  the  study,  students  were  eliminated  who  had  been 
seniors  during  their  first  year  of  shorthand,  had  left  school,  or  who  had 
simply  failed  to  participate  in  the  study.    This  created  the  discrepancy  in 
the  relative  size  of  the  WD  groups  within  Samples  1  and  2.  However, 
Tables  10  and  11  indicate  tt-ai,  based  on  those  students  included  in  the 
investigation.    Samples  1  and  2  did  not  differ  in  the  relationsbap  of  pre- 
dictors to  Shorthand  I  criteria.     This  fact  allowed  the  extrapolation  from 
the  Shorthand  I  (SH  I)  data  to  the  prediction  of  Shorthand  n  (SHU)  success. 
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TABLE  10 


Meftn  Score*  on  Predictor  Variable*  (Including  Questionnairtt)  Categorised 
According  to  Shorthand  I  SUtua/Final  Grade— SHARP  Sample  1  (N«1110) 


VaHmble 

WD 

Pas* 

Fail 

Questionnaire 

44.48 

49.13 

45.46 

Clerical  Aotitude 

Part  A 

52.51 

56. 80 

49.97 

Part  B 

37.93 

40.29 

36.65 

Part  C 

35.74 

38.24 

29. 54 

Part  0 

58.49 

60.88 

50.71 

Part  E 

.  32. 95 

34.03 

29. 23 

Part  F 

40. 25 

43.34 

33.51 

ERG  Stenographic  Aptitude 

Parti 

55.06 

57. 72 

55. 69 

Part  n 

33.21 

36.24 

31.14 

PartUI 

29.02 

33.  22 

22.11 

Part  IV 

19. 03 

22. 09 

17.32 

Part  V 

143.11 

151.09 

129.42 

Total 

60U*  40 

299. 97 

255. 77 

Pre**  Test 

Part  1 

51.19 

51.23 

48.89 

Part  2 

At%  AC 

49.  95 

46.88 

Part  3 

48.71 

48. 94 

45.48 

Part  1-Part  2 

47.71 

48.24 

47.71 

Part  2- Part  i 

48.34 

48.  36 

48.78 

Primary  Business  Interests  Test 

Accounting 

25.06 

29. 59 

25.98 

Collection-Adjustments 

12. 14 

10.87 

11.17 

Sales  -Office 

13.98 

14.85 

14.43 

Sales -Store 

53.87 

55. 84 

52.46 

Records  Management 

19.94 

22.61 

20.65 

Practical  Judgment 

Factual 

36.  22 

37.81 

34. 94 

Social 

35.73 

38.76 

36.31 

Mental  Alertness 

21.54 

26. 79 

IH.U 

Saniole  .Si%e  (N) 

108 

937 

65 
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Mean  Scores  on  Predictor  VAriablee  (Includinf  Questionnaire)  Categorised 
According  to  Shorthand  I  Status/ Final  Grade— SHARP  Sample  2  (N«956) 


Variable  WD  Pass 


Fail 


CXiestionnaire 


51.70 


68.15 


54.77 


Clerical  Aptitude 
Part  A 
Parts 
Pmxt  C 
Part  D 
Part£ 
PartF 


51.49 
37.46 
33.08 
58.41 
36.65 
43. 38 


61.07 
43.22 
41.42 
67.04 
38. 36 
46. 75 


57.20 
40.18 
34.77 
61.57 
29.41 
35.27 


ERC  Stenoiraohic  Aptitude 
Parti 
Partn 
Partm 
Part  IV 
Part  V 
Total 


55.73 
33.92 
29.73 
20. 19 
157.03 
296.68 


59. 76 
36.89 
35. 92 
22. 62 
168.25 
322.88 


58.20 
31.75 
23.84 
18.27 
140.61 
272.75 


Primary  Business  Interests  Test 

Accounting 

Collection-Adjustments 
Sales -Office 
Sales -Store 
Records  Xfanagement 


Practical  Judgment 
Factual 
Social 


22.05  26.34  24.41 

13.46  11.59  10.98 

13.65  15.42  13.07 

57.29  59.86  54.34 

20.19  23.36  18.79* 

a 

37.83  38.95  34.75 

38.16  39.62  34.22 


Mental  Alertness  23.33  27.84  20.18 


Sample  Siae  (N)  -        40  872  <4 
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Shorthand  U  Subtamplet: 


J^  f         J  indicated,  ttudenta  in  Sampla  2  have  been  categorized  into 

?and  t'**'~fr^  «  Short- 

hand n  (NE);  those  who  enroUed  in  Shorthand  U  but  withdrew  or  were 

dropped  (WO)    those  who  enroUed  in  Shorthand  U  and  passed  (PASS);  and 

those  who  enrolled  in  Shorthand  U  but  faUed  (FAIL).     The  confounding  of 

the  WD  classtficaUon.  as  weU  as  the  ambiguity  in  the  eligibUity  of  the 

Shorthand  I  faUures  and  WD's  to  enroU  in  Shorthand  0.  altered  the  intended 

analyses  of  the  Achievement  measures  for  Shorthand  U  subgroups  Two 

separate  methods  were,  therefore,  used  in  the  attempt  to  describe  differ- 

ence..    The  arst  was  an  examinatioa  o^  scores  on  the  administered 

measures  classified  according  to  EnroUed/Not  Enrolled  SUtus;  included 

in  JWs  f  resentaUon  are  only  those  Sample  2  students  who  successfully  com- 

^*^;^^^•••\ShortbMn4  h    By  excluding  students  who  withdrew,  dropped. 

or  fa^ed  Shorthand  I.  it  was  guaranteed  that  aU  students  included  w7^ 

eligible  to  enroll  in  Shorthand  JL    These  dau  are  presented  in  Table  12. 

Study  of  Table  12  indicates  that  thirteen  of  the  fUteen  ability  test  score 
comparisons  yielded  significant  differences,  with  the  Enrolled  subsample 
displaying  higher  mean  scores.    Because  the  Not  EnroUed  subsample  U 
comprised  of  only  those  students  ^ho  had  successfully  completid  Short- 
hand  I.  it  is  not  conUminated  by  the  Shorthand  I  Status/Final  Grade 
differences  presented  in  Table  11. 

w  ^  ****  •""^y  •«»»•  differentUte 

between  students  who  enroll  in  Shorthand  n  and  those  who  do  not.  Whether 
or  not  ^ia  relationship  is  mediated  by  Shorthand  I  grades  will  be  examined 
in  the  foUowing  section.  At  this  point,  evidence  indicates  that  the  enrolled 
and  not  enroUed  groups  differ  significanUy  on  the  potential  predictive  measures. 

To  provide  a  complete  description  of  the  various  Shorthand  n  subsam^les. 
the  m««n«  of  the  test  scores  are  prejsented  in  Table  13  for  the  Not  EnroUed 
(including  Shorthand  I  WD's  and  Faila).   WD.   Pass,  and  Fail  subgroup.. 

w  'everal  important  results.    First.  elev«>n  of  the  fifteen 

ability  subscores  reQected  an  identical  ordering  of  the  fcur  criterion  sub- 
sam^es:     Pass  group  was  the  highest.    WD  the  next  highest,  with  the  NE 
and  Fail  groups  foUowing.     A  similar  P»ss-WD-FaU  ordering  occurred 
when        Shorthand  I  subgroups  were  examined.    Particularly  noteworthy  is 
the  reUtive  position  of  the  NE  group.    The  performance  of  this  on  the  abUity 
measures  demonstrates  that  the  NE  group  was  generally  lower  than  the 
WD  group,   suggesting  that  actual  abiUty  (or  seU-perceived  abttity)  may 
be  &  major  determinant  of  enroUing  in  the  Shorthand  U  curriculum.  The 
data  from  the  questionnaire  also  related  to  this  proposition;  the  NE  group 
had  a  lower  mean  score  than  the  WD  subgroup   on  this  variaUe.    The  hy- 
pothesis evolving  from  these  findings  wlU  be  presented  in  Chapter  Six. 
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TABLE  12 

Mean  Score*  of  Pre«Uctor  Variables  Categorised  According  to 
Enrolled/Not  EnroUed  Stotus  in  Shorthand  U— SHARP  Sample  2  (N=792) 


Variable 


Enrolled 


Mean 


Gierical  Artitude 
faftA- 

-  -  -'ilifet:B 

ERl§#linograDhic  Aptifaida 
firti 

i|*tii 

Eartm 
Pi^iiV 
Part  V 
Tdtll 


61.69 
44. 02 
41.98 
68. 59 
38. 93 
47.51 


59. 99 
37.49 
37. 89 
23. 19 
172. 17 
329. 97 


Piamary  Business  Interests  Test 


A^CQuntiag 

'    Gdllection- Adjustments 
fUes-Olfice 
IllesrStbre 
Records  Management 

Bfactical  Judgment 
.  Social 
Fiictual 

Mental  Alertness 


Sample  Size  (N/ 


25.  37 
11.76 
15.70 
59.27 
24.  75 


39. 60 
39. 16 

28.46 


Standard 
Deviation 


13.64 
8.13 
10.95 
17.51 
10*07 
17.92 


11.23 
5.62 
9.41 
7.88 
25.34 
39.34 


14. 08 
7.  22 
6.27 

20.62 
6.89 


6. 15 
5.67 

9.  57 


.098 
.  164 
.094 
.131 
.109 
097 


,018 
,  178 
309 
106 
310 
316 


+.072 
-.050 
-.067 
+.039 
-.272 


-.008 
-.078 

102 


Not  Enrolled 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


58.  54 
40.  92 
39.53 
63.07 
36.  31 
43. 52 


59.49 
35. 11 
30.  36 
21.29 
152. 94 
298.81 


27.81 
10.92 
14.  72 
61.15 
20.00 


39.48 
38. 12 

26. 15 


14.10 

11.^5 
19.  36 
10.80 
16.92 


12. 68 
5.  79 

11.57 
7.  17 

25.74 

43.  22 


16. 16 
7.  25 
6.  56 

21.82 
8.28 


6.  53 
5i  76 

9.  97 


597 


2.  77** 
4.  67** 
2.65** 
%  t?** 
fe6^** 
2;  73** 


.52 
Si  09** 
9. 13** 
2. 98*'*' 
9. 15** 
9. 36** 


-2.02* 

1.41 

1.89 
-1. 09 

7. 93** 


.23 
2^21* 

2. 89** 


Note:  "tM  column  reports  results  of  t  tests  between  the  EnroUed  and  Not  EnroUed 

IntltJJS/M  \  T  ''P**"'  P*»^^-W»erl*l  correlations  of  test  score  and 

Enrolled/Not  EnroUed  Status.  *  indicates  p  ^  .  05;  **  p  <  .  01  (significance  level, 
fpr  "r"  are  the  same  as  those  indicated  for  the  corresponding  t  value) 
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TABLE  13 

'Mean  Scores  of  Predictor  Variables  Categorized  According  to  Shorthand  II 
SUtus/Final  Grade— SHARP  Sample  2  (N=956) 


Variable  ME  WD  Pass  Fail 


Questionnaire 

59-  03 

64.51 

70.  88 

56.83 

Clerical  Aptituae 

• 

Fart  A 

57.  69 

62. 13 

61.81 

46.08 

Fart  B 

40.  52 

42. 42 

44. 15 

31.75 

Fart  o 

38.  u4 

42.01 

41.98 

33125 

Fart  u 

62.  53 

64. 37 

68.  67 

53.58 

Paf  t  E 

35.  52 

38.74 

39. 00 

26.17 

Fart  F 

42.  16 

49.44 

47.  67 

30.67 

JbnCStenoffrapmc  Altitude 

- 

Parti 

58.78 

58.87 

60.04 

54.67 

Jrart  11 

34.  38 

36.  50 

37.48 

31.75 

Part  in 

29.  69 

34.18 

37.78 

26.67 

Part  IV 

20.90 

21.18 

23.  16 

19.58 

Part  V 

151. 19 

176.46 

172.  23 

149.33 

1  ovai 

294. 87 

327. 73 

329. 94 

282. 00 

Primary  Business  Interests  Test 

Accounting 

26.46 

30.13 

25.61 

16.00 

Collection*  Adjustments 

11.45 

11.61 

11.72 

11.25 

Sales -Office 

14. 13 

15.  50 

15.  78 

12.00 

Sales-Store 

60.  33 

58.89 

59.  13 

59.33 

Recorda  Management 

19.62 

21.32 

24.  76 

21.25 

Practical  JudRment 

Factual 

37.79 

38.56 

39.  11 

38.58 

Social 

38. 89 

39.  35 

39.52 

37.33 

Mental  Alertness 

24.91 

27.05 

28.52 

20.42 

Sample  Sixe  (N) 

2(>2 

84 

262 

12 
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CHAPTER  V 


RESULTS:  PREDICTIVE 


The  method  used  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  the  criteria  could 
be  predicted  by  a  combination  of  the  measurement  variables  was  a 
step-wise  multiple   regression  analysis.     This  model  first  selects  the 
single  best  predictor,  then  buUds  the  combination  by  adding  or  sub- 
tracting one  more  predictor  at  each  step  until  no  significant  variance 
may  be  added  by  any  remaining  predictor.     The  measures  included  in 
the  predictor  matrix  are  the  twenty-five  subscores  of  the  administered 
tests,  the  school  size  variable,  and  the  questionnaire  scales. 

Before  presenting  the  results  of  the  step-wise  regression  analyses, 
an  examination  of  the  developed  questionnaire  scales  will  be  made. 
Table  14  presents  the  correlation  of  each  item  comprising  the  scales 
with  the  appropriately  used  criterion  (Shorthand  I  Final  Grades  for 
Sample  1;  Shorthand  n  Final  Grades  for  Sample  2). 

As  previously  mentioned,   selection  of  the  items  was  based  not 
only  on  the  demonstrated  statistically  significant  relationship  to  the 
criteria  measures,  but  also  on  the  nature  of  the   item.     That  is,  only 
items  which  characteristically  could  be  asked  an  eligible  Shorthand  I 
or  Shorthand  II  student  were  included.     A  few  correlations  are  nega- 
tive  in  sign.     For  purposes  of  scale  construction  (the  summation  of 
item  scores  across  all  included  items  to  arrive  at  a  total  scale  score), 
these  items  were  given  a  "reverse"  direction  in  scoring.     As  such, 
a  high  value  for  an  item  reflects  the  positive  relationship  existing 
between  that  item  and  the  criterion;  summation  of  forward  and  re- 
verse items  was  therefore  uncontaminated. 

With  the  development  of  the  questionnaire  Scales  1  and  2,  there 
were  twenty-seven  potential  predictor  measures  of  Shorthand  I  Final 
Grades  (SHIFGR),    including  School  Size,  for  Sample  1.     Also,  there 
were  twenty-three  potential  predictor  measures  of  Shorthand  JI  Final 
Grades,  including  School  Size  and  the  SHIFGR  variable,  for  Sample  2. 
Correlations  of  these  measures  with  the  appropriate  criteria  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  15. 
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8 

17 
18 
24 
30 
31 
33 
34 
35 
39 
54 


TABLE  14 

Item- Criterion  Correlations  of  Items  Comprising 
Questionnaire  Scales  1  and  2 


Scale  1 


Overlapping  Items 


.  08>i'* 

(1003) 

8 

.  12** 

(1002) 

17 

.  17** 

(1002) 

18 

.  18** 

(1002) 

24 

.  18** 

(  999) 

30 

.27** 

(1002) 

31 

.  29** 

(  998) 

33 

.  40** 

(  997) 

34 

.11** 

(1001) 

35 

.  18** 

(  999) 

39 

.  19** 

(  975) 

54 

Scale  2 


.  14** 
.  12** 
.  17** 
.  14** 
.  15** 
.25** 
.  26** 
..40** 
.  23** 
.  20** 


(609) 
(610) 
(609) 
(610) 
(6id) 
(610) 
(601) 
(607) 
(608) 
(609) 
(606) 


Unique  Items 


9  .05 
15  .06* 
37  . 1 2*« 

55-  .  .13** 


(1003) 

16 

r.07* 

(1002) 

32 

.09** 

(1000) 

41 

.67* 

(  971) 

51 

..  12** 

56 

.24** 

57 

.23** 

61 

.  14** 

62 

.  15** 

65 

.20** 

(610) 
(610) 
(610) 
(605) 
(604) 
(604) 
(603) 
(602) 
(590) 


Criteria 


SH  I  Final  Grade 


SHU  Final  Grade 


n: 


Note:   '-N-  column  denotes  number  of  complete  pairs  on  which  correlation  it 
based;  «  indicates  p  ^  .  05;  **  p  €  ,  01.   
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TABLE  15 


Correlations  of  Potential  Predictor  Variables  with  Criteria- 
SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1002)  and  SHARP  Sample  2  (N=605) 


Variable 


(Criterion;) 


Sample  1 
(SH  I  Final  Grade) 


Sample  2 
(SHU  Final  Grade) 


Questionnaire  Scale  1 
Questionnaire  Scale  2 


) 


Clerical  Aptitude 
Part  A:  Numerical  perception 
Part  B:  Verbal  perception 
Part  C:  Numerical  reasoning  I 
Part  D:  Filing  speed  and  accuracy 
Part  E:  Verbal  reasoning 
Part  F:  Numerical  reasoning  n 

ERG  Stenographic  At>titude 

Part  I:  Speed  of  writing 

Part  il:  Word  discrimination 

Part  III:  Phonetic  spelling 

Part  IV:  Vocabulary 

Part  V:  Dictation  (longhand) 

Total 
Press  Test 

Part  i:  Reading  speed 

Part  2:  Color -nanung  speed 

Part  3:  Colors-naming  speed  with  distraction 

Part  1-Part  2:  Difference  between  reading  speed 
•   and  color-naxtiing  speed 

Part  2-Part  3;  Difference  between  color-»naming 
speed  with  and  without  distraction 

Primary  Business  Interests  Test. 
Accounting 

Collection  -  Adjus  tments 
Sales -Office 
Sales -Store 
Records  Management 

Practical  JudRment 
Factual 
Social 

Mental  Alertness 


•  21** 
.  28** 
,  29** 
.  28** 
.  19** 
.  27** 


.  17** 
.  39** 
.44** 

.  31** 
.  28** 
.  39** 

.  15** 
24** 
23** 

08** 

01 


09** 
04 
05 
00 

09** 


24** 
16** 

39** 


.46** 


.25** 
•  28** 
.28** 
.  26** 
.29** 
.30** 


.  15^if* 
.37** 
.42** 
.  27** 
.33** 
.38** 


.  15** 
14** 
-.00 
..05 

.  17** 


.21** 
.  24** 

.33** 


School  Size  

Shorthand  I  Final  Grade 


12** 


..07** 


.  65** 


Note:  *  indicates  p  ^  . 05;  **  p  ^  .01, 


Use 
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Only  those  Sample  1  students  who  received  a  final  grade  in 
Shorthand  I  were  included;  only  those  Sample  2  students  who  received 
a  final  grad^  in  both  Shorthand  i  and  Shorthand  n  were  included. 
Examination  of  Table  15   indicates  that  all  part  scores  of  the  Clerical 
Aptitude  Test,  the  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test,   and  the  Test  of  Practi- 
cal Judgment  demonstrated  a  significant  relationship  to  the  criteria 
of  both  Sample  1  and  Sample  2. 

School  Size,  the  appropriate  Questionnaire  Scale,  Mental 
Alertness  Test,   and  the  Accounting  and  Records  Management  sub- 
scores  of  the  Primary  Business  Interests  Test  also  showed  significant 
criterion  correlations  for  both  samples.     The  Collection- Adjustments 
subs  core  was  significant  for  Sample  2,    while  the  first  four  subscores 
of  the  Press  Test  displayed  significant  criterion  relationship  for  Sam- 
ple 1. 

It  appears  that  most  of -the  potential  predictor  measures  are 
individually  related  to  the  criteria.     However,   upon  combining  these 
measures,  a  high  degree  of  shared  variance  among  predictors  was 
expected.     In  an  effort  to  determine  the  sequence  of  step-wise  regres- 
sion   analyses  to   predict  successful  completion  of  shorthand,  inter- 
criteria  correlations  were  computed.. 

Using  Sample  2  for  these  analyses,  the  obtained  correlation 
betv/een  Shorthand  I  Final  Grade  and  Shorthand  II  Final  Grade  was 
.65  (p  ^  .01)^  and  that  between  Shorthand  I  Final  Grade  and  Short- 
hand II  Enrolled/Not  Enrolled  Status  was  -.42  (p  4  .01).  The 
negative  correlation  between  Shorthand  I  Final  Grade  and  Shorthand  II 
Status  is   an  artifact  of  the  coding  system;  a  code  of  "1'^  was 
assigned  to  the  Enrolled  students  and  a  "3"  code  was  assigned  to 
the  Not  Enrolled. 

The  significant  correlation  between  Shorthand  I  Final  Grade 
and  Shorthand  II  Final  Grade  added  justification  to  the  rationale  of 
attempting  to  predict  Shorthand  I  Grades  as  the  major  focus;  the 
prediction  of  Shorthand  II  Final  Grades  could  then  include  the  Short- 
hand I  Final  Grade  as  a  predictor.     The  following  sections  present 
the  sequence  of  step-wise  regression  analyses  conducted. 


Sample  1;    Shorthand  I  Prediction 

o 

Of  initial  concern  to  the  investigation  was  the  extent  of  the 
prediction  of  a  Pass /Fail  dichotomy  of  Shorthand  I  final  grades* 
All  final  Shorthand  I  grades  were  therefore  coded  in  this  method 
and  entered,    along  with  the  twenty- seven  predictor  variables,    in  a 
step-wise  regression  model.     This  model  allows  for  the  inclusion 
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or  exclusion  of  one  variable  at  each  step  until  no  significant  unique 
variance  can  be  obtained.     The   results  of  this  amlysis  include 
eighteen  predictors  and  yielded  a  maximum  correlation  coefficient 
{R)  of  .  32. 

Examination  of  the  full  grade  distribution  suggested  that 
prediction  could  be  increased  by  including  the  continuum  (from  A 
to  E  or  F)  in  the  equation  instead  of  artificially  dichotomizing  and 
restricting  range.     To  test  this  hypothesis,   final  grades  were 
entered  into  the  model  with  all  predictors.     This  analysis  yielded 
a  maximum  R  of    57,    which  justifies  the  use  of  this  expanded  cri- 
terion for  the  purposes  of  this  study.     For  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison,  the  complete  dichotomous  criterion  step-wise  results  are 
presented  in  Appendix  D,  with  the  continuous  criterion  results. 

A  comparison  of  these  tables  reveals  that  the  Press  Test, 
as  a  whole,   is  not  a  significant  contributor  to  prediction.  With 
^oth  criteria,   more  than  half  of  the  Press  Test  subscores  were 
deleted  from  the  final  equation.     Economically  as  well  as  practi- 
cally,  these  results  indicate  that  the  test  should  not  be  considered 
in  future  analyses.     The  purchase  and  administration  of  a  complex 
test  is  not  warranted  by  the  contribution  made  of  jiist  one  or  two 
of  its  subscores. 

Statisticians  will  have  already  noted  that  any.  final  equation 
cannot  include  both  the  part  and  total  scores  of  the  ERC  Steno- 
graphic Aptitude  Test.     Because  the  total  score  is  a  mere  summa- 
tion of  the  part  scores,   covariances  among  them  and  among  other 
variables  are  confounded  when  both  sets  are  included.     The  two 
initial  runs  included  both  to  determine  v^tich  set  was  the  better 
predictor.     Examination  of  each  of  the  twenty-three  steps  in  the 
analyses  indicated  that  the  total  score  should  be  excluded  from  any 
further  consideration. 

Deletion  of  any  variables  from  a  multiple  correlation  affects 
the  contribution  and  entry  point  of  the  remaining  variables.  Thus, 
a  new  equation  must  be  computed.     The  remaining  twenty-one  vari- 
ables were  entered,  with  the  continuous  grade  criterion,  into  the 
step-wise  model;  the  results  are  given  in  Table  16. 
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TABLE  16 


Summary  of  Step-Wise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  of  Potential  Predictor  Variables 
Criterion:  Shorthand  I  Final  Grade--SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1002) 


Step 
Number 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


Variable 

ERC-in:  Phonetic  Spelling 
Questionnaire  Scale  1 
Mental  Alertness 
School  Size 

CA-B:  Verbal  Perception 

ERC-I:  Speed  of  Writing 

ERC-II:  Word  Discrimination 

CA-E:  Verbal  Reasoning 

PBIT-1:  Accounting 

PBIT-3:  Sales-Office 

Factual  Judgment 

PBIT-5:  Records  Management 

CA-C:  Numerical  Reasoning  I 

CA-F:  Numerical  Reasoning  U 

PBIT-2:  Collection-Adjustments 

ERC-V:  Dictation  (longhand) 

PBIT-4:  Sales-Store 

Social  Judgment 

CA-A:  Numerical  Perception 


Cumulative 

R 

F  value 

.4406 

utv  .  O 

.  5070 

fid    7 1 A* 

.5270 

.5354 

12.39** 

.5430 

11.69** 

.5478 

7.34** 

.  5506 

4.51* 

.5539 

5.17* 

.5569 

4.74* 

.  5599 

4.  85* 

.5615 

2.67 

.  5630 

2.38 

.5636 

1.08 

.5642 

.83 

.5645 

.  57 

.5648 

.41 

.5649 

.25 

.5650 

.09 

.  5650 

.07 

Variables  Remaininf; 

CA-D:  Filing  Speed  and  Accuracy 
ERC-IV:  Vocabulary 


Note:   *  indicates  p  ^  .  05;      p  d  ,  oi 
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In  Table  16,  the  variables  are  arranged  in  order  as  they 
entered  the  equation.     At  each  step,    the  multiple  correlation  (R) 
for  the  weighted  combination  ot  included  variables  is  given,  along 
with  a  test  of  significance  (F)  for  the  new  step.     The  correlation 
with  criterion  is  statistically  significant  (p  i  .  01)  from  the  first 
step;   the  F-values  indicate  the  significance  of  adding  another  vari- 
able.    For  research  purposes,  variables  wer*?  permitted  to  enter 
after  they  ceased  contributing  significantly. 

Table  16  reveals  that  the  first  entry,  ERC-in,  displays  an 
individual  correlation  of  .44  with  the  criterion;  addition  of  nine 
more  predictors  increases  this  correlation  to  .56.     Although  a 
correlation  coefficient  is  merely  an  index  number,  the  relationship 
between  variables  can  be  determined  by  its  square,  the  Coefficient 
of  Multiple  Determination.     The  square  of  the  ten- variable  R  is 
*31,  which  indicates  that  31  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  the  crite- 
rion can  be  predicted  by  the  weighted  combination  of  these  variables. 
Similarly,   the  coefficient  of  determination  for  the  one-variable 
equation  is  .  19,  or   19  per  cent. 

Because  the  R  was  computed  from  a  single  sample  of  students 
there  is  a  probability  that  it  includes  some  "error  variance,  "  i.  e. , 
a  slight  over-estimate  due  to  chance  factors.     A  statistical  formula 
to  correct  for  this  was  applied,  and  the  "shrunken"  R  was  .  5543. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  multiple  regression  equation 
maximizes  prediction  by  using  a  weighted  combination  of  predictor 
variables.    Application  of  the  equation  involves  a  summation  of 
each  score  variable  multiplied  by  its  optimal  weight.     In  this  case, 
if  X'  indicates  predicted  grade  in  Shorthand  I  with  A  .  5,  B  =  4, 
to  E  (or  F)  «  1,  the  regression  equation  is: 

X'  .  -1.422  -  .  141(SIZE)  +  .047(Ques. -1) 

-j.  .015(CA-B)  -.008(CA-E)  4  . 009(ERC-I) 

+  .022(ERC-n)  4  .  025(ERC-in)  4  .007(PBIT-1) 

-  .012(PBIT-3)  4  .017(MA) 

In  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  any  multiple  regression 
equation,  it  is.  pertinent  to  point  out  that  the  obtained  partial  regres- 
sion coefficients  (weights)  do  not  necessarily  bear  any  relation  to 
the  proportion  of  variance  accounted  for.     Because  each  variable  is 
measured  in  its  own  scale  units  (raw  scores,  size  code,  etc. ),  the 
actual  contribution  to  prediction  is  a  function  not  only  of  the  coeffi- 
cient, but  also  of  the  variances  of  the  criterion  and  the  given 
predictor. 
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The  aralysis  of  regression  components  is  a  complex  process, 
but  an  example  may  be  instructive.     Numerically,  the  weight  for 
SIZE  is  almost  six  times  as  large  as  that  for  ERC-UI;  however,  in 
the  final  equation,  SIZE  accounts  for  only  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
criterion  variance  while  ERC-UI  accounts  for  ten  percent.  This 
example  may  also  demonstrate  the  effects  of  "shared  variance.  " 
ERC-III,  as  a  single  predictor,  accounted  for  19  percent  of  the 
criterion  variance,  while  it  accounts  for  only  10  percent  in  the 
equation.     This  reduction  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  other  variables 
which  better  predict  some  of  the  variance  shared  by  ERC-III  and 
the  criterion. 

For  practical  purposes  of  application,  the  preceding  equation 
when  completed  with  a  student's  raw  scores,  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  predict  his  final  grade  in  Shorthand  I  within  1.  01  point*  two  out 
of  three  times.     This  latter  figure,  the  Standard  Error  of  Estimate, 
assumes  use  of  a  similar  population. 


Sample  2;    Shorthand  II  Prediction 

As  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  predictive  model-building,  an 
effort  was  made  to  predict  the  Status  in  Shorthand  II,  using  Sample  2 
students.     To  do  this  effectively,  certain  aspects  of  the  analysis  were 
important.     Shorthand  II  Status,  the  criterion  for.  this  analysis,  was 
limited  to  an  Enrolled/Not  Enrolled  dichotomy.    Any  Sample  2  student 
who  withdrew  or  dropped  from  Shorthand  n  was  excluded  from  the 
analysis,  since  it  was  known  that  a  number  of  the  WD's  actually  had 
never  participated  in  Shorthand  n,  but  rather,  withdrew  or  dropped 
Shorthand  II  before  class  began;  (that  is,  during  the  summer  of  1970). 

Secondly,  since  Shorthand  I  Final  Grade  was  to  be  used  as  a 
potential  predictor,  only  those  Sample  2  students  who  passed  Short- 
hand I  were  included. 

The  Questionnaire  Scale  2  variable  was  deleted  from  considera- 
tion for  the  predition  of  Shorthand  II  Status  because  it  may  be  thought 
an  ex  post  facto  measure  because  it  was  designed  to  be  administered 
only  after  the  completion  of  Shorthand  L    In  most  cases,  the  decision 
to  enroll  or  not  enroll  is  already  made  by  that  time;  therefore. 
Scale  2  cannot  rationally  be  used  as  a  predictor.     The  distinction 
may  be  drawn  between  this  and  the  other  measures,  all  of  which  can 
be,  and  were,  administered  to  entering  Shorthand  I  students. 

Following  the  same  procedure  as  that  outlined  for  the  Shorthand  I 
results,  the  step-wise  regression  findings  for  the  prediction  of  Short- 
hand  II  Status  are  presented  in  Table  17. 
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TABLE  17 


Summary  of  Step-Wi«e  MuPtiple  Regression  Analysis  of  Potential  Predictor  Variables- 
Criterion:  Shorthand  H  Enrolled/Not  Enrolled  Status—SHARP  Sample  2  (Ns956) 


Step 
Number 


Variable 

Cumulative 
R 

F  value 

• 

Shorthand  I  Final  Grade 

.4220 

170.51** 

PBIT-5:  Records  Management 

.4633 

36.  63** 

ERC-V:  DicUtion  (longhand) 

.4942 

30. 68** 

PBIT-1:  Accounting 

.5135 

20. 74** 

School  Size 

.5284 

16.83** 

Social  Judgment 

.  5355 

8. 34** 

ERC-JU:  Phonetic  SpelUng 

.5391 

4.25* 

Mental  Alertness 

.•it'll 

7. IH** 

i 'JUT -2:  ( lut  ti<in. AdjuNtiiiciitti 

.  H47I. 

J.  07 

I'lUT-  J:  SalcM-Orfit  u 

.54H7  ' 

1.  3* 

ERC-I:  Spued  of  Writing 

.  5499 

1.48 

PBIT.4:  Sales-Store 

.5511 

1.44 

ERC-IV:  Vocabulary 

.5523 

•1.49 

CA-D:  Filing  Speed  and  Accuracy 

.5531 

1.04 

Factual  JudgRient 

.5540 

1.03 

CA-A:  Numerical  Perception 

.5544 

.47 

ERC-II:  Word  Discrimination 

.5546 

.25 

GA-F:  Numerical  Reasoning  II 

.5!»48 

.23 

CA-C:  Numerical  Reasoning  I 

.5549 

.  19 

CA-B:  Verbal  Perception 

.5550 

.08 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

H 

It 

10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Variable  Kt'mat»i»tt 
CA-E:  Vurbal  Ucusonin)* 


Note:  *  indicates  p  ^  .  05;  **  p  £  .01 
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Examination  of  Table  17  indicates  that  the  first  entry, 
Shorthand  I  Final  Grade,  shows  an  individual  correlation  of  .  42 
•{p*  .01)  with  the  Status  criterion;  and  the  significant  addition  of 
seven  more  predictors  increases  R  to  .55.     The  Coefficient  of 
Multiple  Determination  for  the  eight-variable  equation  is  .  30;  and 
for  the  one -variable  equation  it  is  .  18.     Thus,   an  increase  of 
12  percent  in  the  amount  of  predictable  variance  is  Shorthand  U 
Status  can  be  realized  by  including  all  significant  variables  in  the 
equation.     R,  corrected  for  shrinkage,    is  .54..  and  the  standard 
error  of  estimate  for  the  eight-variable  equation- is  .73.    With  X' 
representing  the  predicted  Shorthand  H  Status  (Enrolled  «  1;  Not 
Enrolled  *  3),   the  regression  equation  is: 

X'  «  3.788  -  .  119(SIZE)  -  .279(SH1FGR) 

-  .OlO(ERC-m)  -  .006(ERC-V)  4  .006(PBIT-1) 

-  .022(PBlT-5)  +  .OU(SJ)  4  . 009(MA) 

^1       The  final  step-wise  regression  analysis  performed  on  the 
Sample  2  daU  attempted  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Short- 
hand U  Final  Grade  could  be  predicted  from  the  combination  of  test ' 
measures,  school  size  variable,  and  Shorthand  I  Final  Grades.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  of  these  twenty-two  potential  predictors  of 
the  Shorthand  II  Final  Grade  criterion  are  presented  in  Table  18. 

Inspection  of  Table  18  reveals  that  the  first  entry,  Shorthand  I 
Final  Grade,  with  an  R  of  .  65  (p  <  .01),  accounts  for  42  percent  of 
the  variance  in  Shorthand  II  Final  Grades.     The  six  significant  added 
variables  increase  R  to  .71,   with  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
Coefficient  of  Multiple  Determination  to  .50,  or  50  percent  of  the 
variance  in  Shorthand  H  Final  Grade.    R,  after  correction  for  shrink- 
age, is  maintained  at  .71.    The  regression  equation,  with  a  standard 
error  of  estimate  of  .  73,  for  X"   (Shorthand  II  Final  Grade  with  A .  5, 
B  ■  4,  to  £  or  F  :  1),  is: 

X'  .    -1.493  +  .0l6(Ques.-2)  4  .498(SH1FGR) 

4  006(ERC-I)  4  .014(ERC-U)  +  .OlO(ERC-ni) 
4  .005(ERC-V)  -  .010(PBIT-2) 
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TABLE  18 


Summary  of  Step. Wise  Regression  Analysis  of  Potential  Predictor  Variables- 
Criterion:  Shorthand  D  Final  Grade— SHARP  Sample  2  (N=956) 


Step 
Number 

1 
2 
3 
4 
-  S 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
1$ 
19 


Variable 

Shorthand  I  Final  Grade 

ERC-in:  Mkonetic  SpeUing 

Questionnaire  Scale  2 

ERC-V;  DicUtion  (longhand) 

PBIT.2;  Collection. Adjustments 

ERC-I:  Speed  of  Writing 

ERC-U:  Word  Discrimination 

CA-E:  Verbal  Reasoning 

PBIT-4:  Sales-Store 

PBIT-S:  Records  Management 

PBIT-3;  Sales-Office 

CA-D:  Filing  Speed  and  Accuracy 

CA-B:  Verbal  Perception 

PBIT-I;  AccounUng 

Social  JudKmcnt 

CA-F:  Nunicriral  RcaMoninx  11 

School  Si  ace 

ERC'IV;  Vocabulary 

Factual  Judgment 


Cumulative 

R  

F  value 

.6518 

445. 43** 

.  6727 

30. 42** 

.  6867 

21.62** 

.6990 

20. 08** 

.  7027 

6.09* 

.7055 

4.65* 

.7080 

4.  29* 

.7092 

2.04 

.7103 

1.79 

.7112 

1.61 

.7122 

1.65 

.7131 

1.56 

.7144 

2. 27 

.7152 

1.45 

.7157 

.71 

.7160 

.62 

.7162 

.25 

.7162 

.  12 

.7163 

.07 

Variables  Remaininn 

CA-A:  Numerical  Perception 
CA-C:  Numerical  Reasoning  I 
Mental  Alertness 
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CHAPTER  VI 
DISCUSSION 


Referring  to  the  comparative /descriptive  data  presented  in 
Chapter  IV,   several  findings  warrant  further  .elaboration,   table  3 
indicated  that  most  of  the  measures  displayed  sipiificant  differences 
between  Sample  1  and  Sample  2  students,  with  the  Sample  2  students 
having'^ higher  mean  scores.    The  Primary  Business  Interest  Test  sub- 
scales,  however,  displayed  in  general  the  weakest  significant  increase 
from  Sample  1  to  Sample  2,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Accounting  scale, 
shcHved  a  significant  decrease. 

These  findings  are  compatible  with  what  is  generally  found  for 
interest  measures  «4iich,  in  relation  to  achievement  measures  (ability 
teste),  demonstrate  little  or  no  increase  that  can  be  attributed  to 
slight  differences  in  age  and/or  education  level.    The  differences  ob- 
tained  on  the  achievement  measures  were  also  expected  because  per- 
formance on  these  tests  is  usually  affected  by  the  practice  of  these  and 
similar  abilities  experienced  in  the  Shorthand  I  course. 

The  differences  obtained  across  Geographic  Area  were  consistent, 
with  Area  5  scoring  the  highest  and  Area  4  the  lowest  on  those  meas- 
ures which  dispUyed  significant  differences.    If  all  cells  of  the  Geographic 
Area-by-Sise  cross^breakdown  had  had  sufficient  sample  sices,  analysis 
of  the  Geographic-Area-by-Sise  interaction  would  most  likely  have  revealed 
a  strong  relationship  to  performance  on  the  various  measures.    As  it 
was,  only  the  Sise  variable  could  be  included  as  a  potential  predictor 
in  the  step-wise  regression  analyses. 

When  examining  Table  9,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  observed 
attrition  rate  was  lower  than  that  normally  reported,  and  that  the  daU 
collection  procedures  followed  in  this  study  were  responsible  for  the 
discrepancy.    No  members  of  Sample.  2  who  were  seniors  during  Short- 
hand I  were  available  at  the  time  of  testing,  and  because  of  their 
absence,  the  percenUge  of  Not  Enrolled  in  Shorthand  II  was  deflated. 
Twelve  percent  of  Sample  1  students  were  seniors,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  this  percenUge  approximates  the  percent  of  Sample  2  students  who 
had  taken  Shorthand  I  in  1969-70,  during  their  senior  year. 


Upon  examining  the  score  distributions  according  to  Shorthand  I 
Status /Final  Grade  classification,  it  was  evidenced  that  the  WD  sub- 
sample  was  a  heterogeneous  grouping  of  students,  at  least  on  the  basis 
of:  the  potential  predictor  measures.     This  fact  was  demonstrated  by 
the  variability  of  reasons  for  not  enrolling  in  the  Shorthand  U  course- 
interests,  abilities,  motivations,  and  attitudes.     This  heterogeneity 
view  CO  cerning  the  WD  subsample  was  supported  by  the  Sample  2 
data  which  was  presented  in  TaWe  11,  and  was  further  defined  by 
hypothesizing  from  the  results  reported  in  Table  13,  in  which  the 
Status /Final  Grade  classification  was  according  to  Shorthand  II  cate- 
gories. 

It  appears  possible  that,  of  the  factors  influencing  whether  or 
ftot  an  individual  enroUs  in  Shorthand  II  after  successfully  completing 
Shorthand  I,  the  actual  or  self-perceived  abUity  of  the  student  might 
be^^  most  important.     Examination  of  Table  13  indicated  that  students 
y?g6  did  not  enroll  in  Shorthand  II  (the  NE  group)  scored  lower  than 
the  WD  subsample.     The  hypothesis  evolving  from  this  observation  is 
that  students  perceive  themselves  as  competent  enough  to  satisfac- 
torily perform  in  Shorthand  n  or  they  do  not.     Those  who  perceive 
themselves  as  possessing,  or,  in  fact,  possess  the  necessary  abili- 
ties enroU  and,  in  most  cases,  afUccessfuUy  complete  Shorthand  H. 
Those  who  view  themselves  as  possessing  little  competency  do  not 
enroll;   those  students  who  think  that  they  may  have  the  necessary 
credentials  enroU,  but  quite  often  withdraw  or  drop  from  the  course 
when  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  misjudged  their  abUities.  This 
hypothesis  would  not  evolve  from  the  analysis  of  the  interest  scales 
of  the  Primary  Business  Interest  Test;  thus,  the  specificity  of  the 
formulation  to  the  ability  measures. 

Examination  of  responses  to  the  questionnaire  revealed  some 
interesting  results.     (Response  percentages  for  all  items  are  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  C. )    For  example,  in  the  response  to  the  question: 
"What  would  profit  you  most  in  learning  shorthand?"  46  percent  of 
Sample  2  students  answered,  "working  by  myself  with  tape  recorded 
practice,"  and  22  percent  said,   "after  learning  the  basics,  being  put 
on  a  job.      Sample  1  students,  on  the  other  hand,  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed across  all  responses,  with  28  percent  answering  "learning 
by  myself  from  the  book."    (Item  42). 

Responses  to  questions  concerning  direction  received  from 
guidance  counselors  in  selecting  shorthand  (Items  4  -  6)  were  inter- 
preted as  reflecting  the  lack  of  interaction  between  students  and 
counselors.     (Thirty  eight  per  cent  of  the  shorthand  students  spent 
less  than  one-half  hour  discussing  course  selection,  with  another  47 
percent  spending  no  time  at  all.  )    Sample  2  students  most  enjoyed 
"reading  shorthand"  (47  percent),  while  23  percent  most  enjoyed 
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"taking  dictation.  "    Item  63  reveals  that  there  is  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  variability  in  the  percentage  of  total  class  time  spent 
during  the  last  three  months  of  Shorthand  I  in  transcribing  from 
shorthand  notes  to  English,  with  87  percent  of  the  respondents 
spending  anywhere  from  10  percent  to  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  class  time  in  transcription. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  scalable  items  in  the 
questionnaire  is  presented  in  Table  14.     Relating  responses  of 
non-scalable  items  to  the  various  criteria  measures  was  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report,  as  was  investigating  the  inter -relationship 
among  items. 

Two  or  three  points  of  significance  stand  out  regarding  the 
Questionnaire  scales  developed  for  this  study.     The  magnitude  of 
the  coefficients  alpha  reflect  the  stability  required  for  predictive 
measurement;  the  unique  contribution  is  evidenced  by  its  inclusion 
in  the  two  major  regression  coefficients,     The  single  item  demon- 
strating the  highest  criterion  correlation  in  both  scales  is  Item  40. 
This  asks  the  student  to  predict  what  grade  he  will  obtain  in  short- 
hand, and  shows  a  high  relationship  to  the  grade  he  does  obtain. 
Although  this  "self-prediction"  has  been  shown  to  be  significant  in 
other  studies,  no  single  explanation  has  received  consensus.  The 
hypotheses  range  from  the  "self -fulfilling  prophecy"  to  the  accuracy 
of  self-judgment  with  consideration  to  motivation,  etc.    The  present 
study  offers  no  solution,  but  adds  support  to  the  inclusion  of  such 
items  in  other  instruments. 

A  comparison  of  Tables  15  and  16  reveals  some  interesting 
aspects  of  multiple  regression.     Considering  only  the  prediction  of 
Shorthand  I  grades,  and  excluding  the  Press  Test  and  ERC-Total, 
eighteen  variables  demonstrated  significant  relationships  -  with  the 
criterion.     If  these  variables  contained  only  unique  variance  toward 
this  prediction,  all  would  be  included  in  an  equation;  this  result  is 
mathematically  impossible.     Instead,  most  of  the  predictors  share 
some  common  variance  with  other  predictors  and  the  criterion.  The 
inclusion  of  several  such  predictors  can  count  the  shared  variance 
only  once,  thus  reducing  most  of  the  original  correlations. 

The  prime  determinant  for  inclusion  in  the  final  equation  is 
the  amount  of  unique  predictive  variance  contributed  after  some  of 
the  shared  variance  has  been  partialled  out.    This  is  why  an  exami- 
nation of  Table  15  is  of  little  use  in  prophesying  the  final  multiple 
regression  equation.     For  example,  PBIT-3  is  included  in  the  equa- 
tion although  it  is  numerically  lower  than  nine  of  the  excluded 
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ERC^?V  '  ^""^  'I  T  ''''''  Statistically  significant.  Conversely, 

th^n       "  .  T""  ''^  individual  correlation  is  higLr 

than  SIX  o£  the  included  variables.  "igner 

.1.1,      w  ^""^'Z  "^^^  eliminated  from  the  final  equation 

altijough  four  o,  significant  individual  rela- 

onshxps  with  the  criterion.     This  may  be  interpreted  as  reveaHn. 
httle  or  no  unique  variance.     Some  indication  of  the  amount  of  ^ 
shared  variance  may  be  gleaned  from  considering  PR-Z,    wh  ch 
demonstrates  the  highest  criterion-  correlation  (.^4).  Thirvariable 
^reTct^^r""'"'  correlations  with  foulteei  of  the  other 

Readers  familiar  with  some  of  the  published  interests  tests 
may  be  concerned  about  the  lack  of  significantly  nega  te  criterion 
correlations  for  parts  ..2-4  of  the  Primary  BusiLss^I^tlLsts  Te" 

.^ttive.^Sr  s^e^Al-c^— -  -V  P^^ 

ronT.       ''''''  program  and  Cid^Tetlts^t^*^"^- 

size  cI^^t^t''^^^""'.  recomputed  holding  school 

subtestT  oTtte  '^l^^T^         --^^^l--     By  giving  only  tL  required 

Tu^  Clerical  Aptitude  and  Stenographic  Aptitude  Tests  and 

the  full  Questionnaire.   Primary  Business  ^terests  Test    and  Ment^ 
Alertness  Test,  necessary  testing  time  is  approximately'  two  hours 

<,t.t  "fon  of  the  regression  equations  for  the  prediction  of 

lus'ns      ^,    fr'^'  "  ^terest^g  con. 

elusions.     Oily  three  predictors  (SHIFGR.   ERC-m.   ERC-V)  were 

rr^L^cir;"  T.ir  ^^-^-^  ™'  -"-sts 

hr.*u       "-^""^^       either.     The  most  significant  individual  predictor  in 
and  SIZE,  considered  together,  have  an  R  of  .  44  with  Status 
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Although  the  prediction  of  status  in  Shorthand  11  was  originally 
considered  a  byproduct  of  this  investigation,   interim  findings  suggest 
It  18  worthy  of  further  study.     Final  grades  in  Shorthand  n  are  fairly 
well  predicted  by  the  Shorthand  I  grades,  but  more  significantly, 
descriptive  findings  show  that  of  those  students  who  enroll  in  Short- 
hand  II  (excluding  the  confounding  group  of  WD's),   only  1.97  per  cent 
fail.     Thus,  if  curriculum  interest   is  in  a  Pass  versus  Fail  criterion, 
the  fact  of  being  enrolled  gives  a  92  percent  probability  of  passing. 

The  status  criterion,  now  considered  more  important,  was  the 
most  difficult  to  predict,   as  evidenced  by  the  lowest  R.  Examination 
of  some  of  the  predictors  may  prove  helpful.     Individual  criterion 
correlations  may  be  found  in  Table  12  and  compared  with  those  for 
the  Shorthand  Jl  grade  criterion  in  Table  15.     Because  of  the  coding 
procedure  for  status  (0  »  Enrolled;  3  =  Not  enrolled),  negative  cor- 
relations demonstrate  a  conceptually  positive  relationship;  i.  e. ,  the 
higher  scores  are  related  with  enrolling. 

With  this  in  mind,   attention  is  given  to  variables  whose  cor- 
relations do  not  change  sign  with  the  two*  criteria:    SIZE;  PBIT-1; 
PBIT-2;  PBIT-3.     The  last  two  of  these  variables  can  be  deleted  ' 
from  consideration  because  correlations  not  reaching  statistical  signifi- 
cance are  treated  as  zero  relationships.     Those  who  score  high  on 
PBIT-1  (accounting  interests)  tend  to  avoid  enrolling,  but  if  they  do 
enroll,  will  be  apt  to  get  high  grades.     This  suggests  that  persons 
with  interest  in  accounting  are  capable  of  performing  well  in  short- 
hand but  frequently  choose  other  courses. 

The  SIZE  variable  may  lead  to  several  interpretations.  Students 
m  the  larger  schools  tend  to  enroll  in  Shorthand  U  and  to  get  lower 
grades.     One  possible  explanation  for  this  is  that  teachers  in  smaller 
schools  are  able  to  provide  more  personalized  counselling,  and  dis- 
courage more  of  their  poor  students  from  continuing  into  the  second 
year. 

It  IS  apparent  that,  with  good  prediction  of  Shorthand  I  final 
grades,   the  prediction  of  second  year  status  becomes  feasible. 
Estimates  based  on  shared  variance  suggest  that  adequate  prediction 
may  be  obtained  from  elements  of  the  test  battery  given  to  Sample  1 
students.     Although  the  time  limitation  of  the  present  study  did  not 
allow  collecting  status  information  on  this  sample,  it  is  recommended 
that  these  data  be  gathered.     It  would  involve  obtaining  enrolled /not 
enrolled  information  from  school  records  during  the  current  year  and 
analyzing  it  for  possible  prediction  from  the  original  test  scores. 
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SCHOOLS  (AND  COUNTIES)  SELECTED  FOR  THE  PROGRAM 


SMALL:   Low  Attrition 

Cambria  Heights  SHS  (Cambria) 
Tulpehocken  Area  JSHS  (Berk*) 
Purchase  Line  JSHS  (Indiana) 
North  Pocono  HS  (Lackawanna) 
Parkland  SHS  (Lehigh) 
James  Buchanan  SHS  (Franklin) 
HoUidaysburg  SHS  (Blair) 
Downingtown  Joint  SHS  (Chester) 
South  Park  JSHS  (Allegheny) 
Perkiomen  Valley  SHS  (Montgomery) 


High  Attrition 

Clarion-Limestone  HS  (Clarion) 
Waynesburg  SHS  (Greene) 
Kennard-Dale  JSHS  (York) 
Phoenixville  Area  SHS  (Chester) 
Cumberland  Valley  SHS 

(Cumberland) 
Penn  Manor  SHS  (Laacaster) 
Frazier  SHS  (Fayette) 
Lehighton  SHS  (Carbon) 
Millville  Area  SHS  (Columbia) 


MEDIUM: 

UnionviUe  JSHS  (Chester 
Henderson  SHS  (Chester) 
Midland  JSHS  (Beaver) 
Homestead  SHS  (Allegheny) 


Upper  St.  Clair  SHS  (Allegheny) 
Central  Bucks  SHS  (Bucks) 
Upper  Merion  SHS  (Montgomery) 
Mt.  Lebanon  SHS  (Allegheny) 


LARGE: 

William  Allen  SHS  (Lehigh) 
John  Bartram  SHS  (Philadelphia) 
Perry  JSHS  (Allegheny) 


Kensington  SHS  (PhiladelphU) 
Allegheny  SHS  (Allegheny) 
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LIST  OF  TABLES 


L   Percentile  Norms  on  Clerical  Aptitude  Test  Part  A  Score 
IL  Percentile  Norms  on  Clerical  ApUtude  Test  Part  B  Score 
IIL  Percentile  Norms  on  Clerical  Aptitude  Test  Part  C  Score 
IV.   Percentile  Norms  on  Clerical  Aptitude  Test  Part  D  Score 
V.  Percentile  Norms  on  Clerical  ApUtude  Test  Part  E  Score 
VL  Percentile  Norms  on  Clerical  Aptitude  Test  Part  F  Score 
Vn.  Percentile  Norms  on  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test  Part  I  Score 
VUL  Percentile  Norms  on  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test  Part  n  Score 
IX.  Percentile  Norms  on  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test  Part  III  Score 
X  Percentile  Norms  on  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test  Part  IV  Score 
XL  PercentUe  Norms  on  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test  Part  V  Score 
XIL  Percentile  Norms  on  Stenographic  Aptitude  Tast  Total  Score 
XnL  Percentile  Norms  on  Press  Test  Scores 

XIV.  Percentile  Norms  on  Prinriary  Business  Interests  Test  Scale  1  Score 

XV.  Percentile  Norms  on  Primary  Business  Interests  Test  Scal«  2  Score 
XVL  Percentile  Norms  on  Primary  Business  Interests  Test  Scale  3  Score 

XVIL  Percentile  Norms  on  Primary  Business  Interests  Test  Scale  4  Score 
XVIU.  Percentile  Norms  on  Primary  Business  Interests  Test  Scale  5  Score 

XIX.  Percentile  Norms  on  Test  of  Practical  Judgment  Factual  Score 

XX.  Percentile  Norms  on  Test  of  PracUcal  Judgment  Social  Score 
XXL  Percentile  Norms  on  Mental  Alertness  Test  Score 
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TABLE  I 

Percentile  Norms  on  Clerical  Aptttade—Patrt  A  Scoree  Baeed  on 
SHARP  Sunple  1  (Nsll32)  and  SHARP  Sample  2  (N«9S8) 


Percentile 

Samvle  1 

9S 

78 

90 

72 

78 

OA 

80 

67 

72 

Oil 

75 

65 

69 

75 

70 

63 

68 

70 

60 

60 

65 

60 

SO 

56 

62 

50 

40 

53 

57 

40 

30 

50 

53 

30 

25 

48 

51 

25 

20 

45 

49 

20 

10 

38 

44 

10 

5 

31 

36 

5 

Mean  56.07  60.54 

Standard 

OeviaUon  14.01  13.95 
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TABLE n 

Perc«ntil«  Norm*  on  Clerical  Aptitadc— P»rt  B  Scores  Based  on 
SHARP  Sample  1  (NsU32)  and  SHARP  Sample  2  (N«958) 


Percentile 

Samole  1 

95 

52 

5S 

90 

49 

S3 

OA 

80 

46 

49 

75 

4S 

48 

75 

70 

44 

47 

70 

60 

42 

4S 

60 

50 

40 

43 

50 

40 

38 

42 

40 

30 

36 

39 

30 

25 

3S 

38 

25 

20 

33 

36 

20 

10 

29 

32 

10 

5 

26 

28 

5 

Mean  39. 86  42. 85 

Standard 

Deviation  7. 79  8. 17 
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TABLE m 

P«rc«ntU«  Korms  on  CUricsl  Aptftud*— Pftrt  C  ScorM  B«««fl  on 
SHARP  Sunpl*  1  (N-1192)  sad  SHARP  SunpU  2  (N«958) 


PttVCMtils 

Samala  1 

Samoia  2 

95 

55 

59 

95 

90 

SI 

SS 

90 

80 

46 

SO 

80 

75 

45 

48 

7S 

70 

43 

47 

70 

60 

40 

44 

60 

50 

37 

41 

SO 

40 

34 

37 

40 

30 

SI 

3S 

30 

25 

30 

33 

25 

20 

27 

31 

29 

10 

23 

26 

10 

5 

21 

23 

S 

M««n 

37.46 

40. 79 

Standard 
Deviation 

10.61 

11.19 
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TABLE  IV 


Percentile  Norms  on  Clerical  Aptitude— P&rt  D  Scores  Based  on 
SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2  (N=958) 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Samole  2 

Percentile 

95 

87 

95 

95 

90 

81 

89 

90 

80 

73 

81 

80 

75 

71 

78 

75 

70 

68 

75 

70 

60 

64 

71 

60 

50 

60 

66 

50 

40 

56 

62 

40 

30 

51 

57 

30 

25 

48 

54 

25 

20 

45 

51 

20 

10 

38 

42 

10 

5 

34 

37 

5 

Mean  60.01  66.41 

Standard 

Deviation  16. 48  18. 02 
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TABLE  V 


Percentile  Norms  on  Clerical  Aptitude—Part  E  Scores  Based 
SHARP  Sample  |  (N»1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2  (N:=958) 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Percentile 

95 

50 

S2 

9S 

90 

46 

SO 

90 

80 

43 

47 

80 

75 

40 

75 

70 

40 

45 

70 

60 

36 

42 

60 

50 

34 

39 

50 

40 

31 

36 

40 

30 

28 

32 

30 

25 

26 

30 

25 

20 

24 

29 

20 

10 

19 

24 

10 

5 

15 

19 

5 

Mean 

33.60 

37.84 

Standard 

Deviation 

10.60 

10.34 
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TABLE  VI 

Percentile  Norms  on  Clerical  Aptitude— Part  F  Scores  Based 
SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sanjple  2  (N=958) 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 

Percentile 

95 

70 

75 

95 

90 

64 

70 

90 

80 

57 

63 

80 

75 

54 

59 

70 

52*  • 

56 

70 

60 

47 

51 

60 

50 

42 

46 

50 

40 

37 

40 

40 

30 

32 

35 

30 

25 

29 

32 

25 

20 

27 

29 

20 

10 

20 

23 

10 

5 

16 

18 

5 

Mean  42. 36  46. 07 

Standard 

Deviation  l6. 84  17. 57 
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TABLE  Vn 


Percentile  Norma  on  ERG  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test- -Part  I 
Scores  Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2 

(N=958) 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 

Percentile 

95 

81 

80 

95 

90 

73 

73 

90 

80 

65 

68 

80 

75 

63 

66 

75 

70 

60 

64 

70 

60 

58 

61 

60 

50 

54 

59 

50 

40 

52 

55 

40 

30 

50 

53 

30 

25 

49 

51 

25 

20 

48 

50 

20 

10 

44 

46 

10 

5 

42 

43 

5 

Mean  57. 20  59. 57 

Standard 

Deviation  12. 63  11. 68 


1183 
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TABLE  Vm 

Percentile  Norms  on  ERC  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test— Part  n  ) 
Scores  Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Samole  2 

Percentil 

95 

45 

45 

95 

90 

43 

44 

90 

80 

41 

42 

80 

75 

40 

41 

75 

70 

39 

40 

70 

60 

37 

38 

60 

50 

35 

36 

50 

40 

34 

35 

40 

30 

32 

33 

30 

25 

31 

32 

25 

20 

30 

31 

20 

10 

27 

28 

10 

5 

25 

26 

5 

Mean 

35.64 

36.51 

Standard 
Deviation 

6.07 

5.  91 

TABLE  IX 


Percentile  Norms  on  ERC  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test- -Part  in 
Scores  Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2 

(N=958) 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 

Percentile 

95 

47 

48 

95 

90 

45 

47 

90 

80 

42 

44 

80 

75 

41 

43 

75 

70 

40 

42 

70 

60 

37 

40 

60 

50 

34 

38 

50 

40 

31 

35 

40 

30 

27 

30 

30 

25 

25 

28 

25 

20 

22 

25 

20 

10 

14 

19 

10 

5 

10 

13 

5 

Mean  32. 12  35.08 

Standard 

Deviation  1 1 . 46  1 1 .  04 


14S5    ^  ' 


TABLE  X 


Percentile  Norms  on  ERC  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test—Part  IV 
Scores  Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2 
(N=958)  *^ 


Percentile 

Samole  1 

Sample  2 

Percentile 

95 

36 

37 

95 

90 

33 

33 

90 

80 

28 

29 

80 

75 

26 

27 

75 

70 

24 

25 

70 

60 

22 

23 

60 

50 

20 

21 

50 

40 

18 

19 

40 

30 

16 

17 

30 

25 

15 

16 

25 

20 

14 

15 

20 

10 

12 

13 

10 

5 

10 

11 

5 

Mean  21.49  22.30 

Standard 

Deviation  8. 02  7. 75 


I486 
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TABLE  XI 

Percentile  Norms  on  ERC  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test— Part  V 
Scores  Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2 

(N=958) 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Percentile 

95 

205 

207 

95 

90 

197 

201 

90 

80 

179 

192 

80 

75 

173 

188 

75 

70 

168 

183 

70 

60 

159 

176 

60 

50 

149 

169 

50 

40 

140 

162 

40 

30 

130 

154 

30 

25 

124 

149 

25 

20 

119 

142 

20 

10 

104 

129 

10 

5 

87 

115 

5 

Mean  148.65  166.53 

Standard 

Deviation  34.  U>  27. 50 


TABLE  XU 


Percentile  Norms  on  ERC  Stenographic  Aptitude  Test-.Total 
Scores  Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2 

(N=958)  ^ 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 

Percentili 

95 

381 

385 

95 

90 

362 

371 

90 

80 

339 

358 

80 

75 

331 

352 

75 

70 

32'» 

346 

70 

60 

310 

334 

60 

50 

295 

323 

50 

40 

282 

ilc 

40 

30 

266 

300 

30 

25 

259 

293 

25 

20 

251 

282 

20 

10 

223 

259 

10 

5 

200 

239 

5 

Mean 

294.84 

319.49 

Standard 
Deviation 

53.50 

44.01 

1488 


I 
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TABLE  XUI 


Percentile  Norms  on  Press  Test  Scores*  Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (Nsll32) 


Part  I 

Part  n 

X^4»«  l»  III 

Pari  ft- 

r'orceziviie 

95 

68 

65 

67 

67 

68 

95 

90 

62 

61 

62 

63 

64 

90 

80 

59 

57 

57 

58 

58 

80 

75 

58 

55 

55 

56 

55 

75 

70 

56 

53 

53 

53 

53 

70 

60 

52 

51 

50 

51 

50 

60 

50 

50 

48 

47 

48 

47 

50 

40 

47 

46 

46 

45 

45 

40 

30 

46 

44 

43 

41 

42 

30 

2S 

45 

43 

42 

40 

41 

25 

20 

44 

42 

40 

38 

39 

20 

10 

39 

39 

36 

33 

34 

10 

5 

36 

37 

33 

30 

31 

5 

Mean 

51.  12 

49.71 

48.68 

48.05 

48.39 

Standard 
Deviation 

9.54 

9.  29 

10.29 

11.43 

11.39 

^Scores  reported  arc  converted  scores  based  on  transformation  table  presented  in 
The  Press  Test:  Test  Administration  Manual,  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Industrial  Relations  Center »  1967. 

4^  1> 
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TABLE  XIV 

Percentile  Norms  on  Primary  Business  Interests  Test-Accounting 
Scores  Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2 

(N=958)  *^ 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 

Percentile 

95 

53 

53 

95 

90 

49 

48 

90 

80 

42 

40 

80 

75 

39 

36 

75 

70 

37 

33 

70 

60 

32 

28 

60 

50 

28 

24 

50 

40 

24 

20 

40 

30 

20 

16 

30 

25 

18 

14 

25 

20 

16 

12 

20 

10 

10 

8 

10 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Mean  29.01  26.  10  .'^ 


Standard 

Deviation  14.48  14.79 


1430 
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TABLE  XV 

Percentile  Norms  on  Primary  Business  Interests  Test'CollecUon 
and  Adjustment  Scores  Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=l  132)  and 
SHARP  Sample  2  (N-958) 


Percentile 

Samole  1 

Sample  2 

Percentile 

95 

23 

25 

95 

90 

21 

22 

90 

80 

17 

18 

80 

75 

16 

16 

75 

70 

15 

15 

70 

CO 

12 

12 

60 

50 

10 

10 

50 

40 

8 

8 

40 

30 

6 

7 

30 

25 

5 

6 

25 

20  • 

4 

5 

20 

10 

2 

2 

10 

5 

1 

1 

5 

Mean  10.99  11.66 

Standard 

Deviation  7.17  7.29 
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TABLE  XVI 

Percentile  Norms  on  Primary  Business  Interests  Test-^»les-  ) 
Office  Scores  Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP 
Sample  2  (N=958) 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Samole  2 

Percentile 

95 

25 

2S 

95 

90 

23 

23 

*  90 

80 

20 

21 

80 

75 

19 

20 

75 

70 

18 

18 

70 

60 

16 

17 

60 

50 

15 

IS 

50 

40 

13 

13 

40 

30 

11 

12 

30 

25 

10 

11 

2S 

20 

9 

10 

20 

10 

7 

7 

10 

5 

5 

4 

5 

Mean  14.71  15.26 

Standard 

Deviation  6.53  6.43 


1432 

» 
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TABLE  XVU 

Percentile  Norms  on  Primary  Business  Interests  Test- -Sales- 
Store  Scores  Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (Nsll32)  and  SHARP 
Sample  2  (N=958) 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

x'Q  r  V  V  nuit 

95 

87 

S9 

yo 

90 

82 

84 

TV 

80 

74 

78 

75 

72 

7* 

75 

70 

69 

73 

70 

60 

63 

67 

60 

50 

58 

61 

50 

40 

52 

55 

40 

30 

46 

49 

30 

25 

42 

46 

25 

20 

38 

42 

20 

iO 

29 

34 

10 

5 

24 

26 

5 

Mean 

55. 43 

59.47 

Standard 
Deviation 

22.  56 

20.99 
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TABLE  XVm 

Percentile  Norms  on  Primary  Business  Interests  Test- -Records 
Management  Scores  Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and 
SHARP  Sample  2  (N=958) 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 

Percentile 

95 

33 

34 

95 

90 

31 

32 

90 

80 

29 

29 

80 

75 

28 

28 

75 

70 

27 

27 

70 

60 

25 

25 

60 

50 

23 

23 

50 

40 

21 

21 

40 

30 

18 

19 

30 

25 

17 

18 

25 

20 

16 

17 

20 

10 

12 

13 

10 

5 

9 

10 

5 

Mean 


22.29 


22.  99 


Standard 
Deviation 


7.78 


7.63 


>  .i  I. 
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TABLE  XIX 


Percentile  Norms  on  Test  of  Practical  Judgment- -Factual  Scores 
Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2  (N=958) 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Samole  2 

95 

47 

48 

95 

90 

45 

46 

90 

80 

42 

43 

80 

75 

*1 

42 

75 

70 

40 

41 

70 

60 

38 

39 

60 

50 

37 

38 

50 

40 

36 

37 

40 

30 

34 

35 

30 

25 

33 

34 

25 

20 

32 

33 

20 

10 

30 

31 

10 

5 

28 

29 

5 

Mean  37.47  38.67 

Standard 

Deviation  5. 73  5. 72 
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TABLE  XX 

Percentile  Norms  on  Test  of  Practical  Judgment- -Social  Scores 
Based  on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2  (N=958) 


Percentile 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 

Percentile 

95 

48 

48 

95 

90 

46 

46 

90 

80 

44 

44 

80 

75 

43 

43 

75 

70 

42 

42 

70 

60 

41 

41 

60 

50 

39 

40 

50 

40 

38 

38 

40 

30 

36 

37 

30 

25 

35 

36 

25 

20 

33 

36 

20 

10 

2K 

31 

10 

5 

23 

27 

5 

Mean  38.29 

Standard 

Deviation  7.81 


39.  32 
6.  39 
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TABLE  XXI 


Percentile  Norms  on  Mental  Alertness  Test  Scores  Based 
on  SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1132)  and  SHARP  Sample  2  (N=958) 

Percentile 

Sample  1 

Sample  2 

Percentile 

95 

42 

43 

95 

90 

38 

39 

90 

80 

34 

35 

80 

75 

32 

33 

75 

70 

31 

32 

70 

60 

28 

30 

60 

50 

26 

28 

50 

40 

23 

25 

40 

30 

20 

22 

25 

19 

20 

25 

20 

17 

19 

20 

10 

13 

14 

10 

5 

9 

11 

5 

Mean 

25.74 

27.26 

Standard 
Deviation 

9.83 

9.87 

APPENDIX  C 


( 


1438 


(The  number  at  the  left  of  the  alternative  in  each  item  represents  the  total  pJr^LV 
of  response  to  that  part.     The  numbers  at  the  right  represent  the  response  percentage 
of  Sample  1  and  Sample  2.) 

STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


( 


( 


22£i  .  The.e  ,uettioi..  !^ve  been  conetructed  primarUy  to  provide  a  .ampling 
of  your  opinion  concermng  a  variety  of  topic.     There  are  no  "right  ■  or  "wrona" 
anewer..     Mark  th-  anewer  .hect  only  once  for  each  item.    Oive^an  i,one«  eva'lua- 


tion  of  what  you  believe  represents  your  view  on  each  question. 
TOTAL  % 

1.  In  what  school  year  did  you  have  your  first  year  of  shorthand? 

54  42a.  1970-71 
45.58b.  1969-70 


SAM.  1      SAM.  2 


54.42 


  45. 58 

2.  Do  you  plan  to  enroll,   er  are  you  presently  enrolled,  in  a  second  year  of  shorthand? 
69.8k.  yes 

30  IQh  lu  *u-     •  73.  35  65.  59 

i0.19b.  no  (If  this  IS  your  answer,  after  entering  it  on  the  answer  sheet,  turn 

the  answer  sheet  over,  write  #2,  and  explain  why  not.)      26.65  34.41 

3.  Do  you  plan  to  finish  high  sclaOol? 
98.90a.  yes 

1.10b.  no  (If  this  is  your  answer,  after  entering  it  on  the  answer  sheet,  turn  ' 

the  answer  sheet  over,  write  #3,  and  explain  why  not.)         .84  l.  41 


4.  Was  the  decision  to  enroll  in  shorthand  yours? 


87.70a.  yes  „  , 

?  7c;k           t          •  r,          .                                                              88.  67  86.  30 

2.75b.  no,      was  m  luenced  primarily  by  tbe  guidance  counselor     2.  36  i  22 

6.33c.  no,  I  was  influenced  primarily  by  my  parent(s)                    5  oq  6  85 

1.74U.  no,  I  was  influenced  primaiily  by  a  friend                           i'^q  i'qi 

1.47e.  no.  influence  was  from  another  source  (If  you  choose  this  an'swer.  after 
nnarking  it.  turn  the  answer  sheet  over,  write  #4  and  explain  what  the 

influence  was  briefly.)                                                      *^   ,  ,  _ 

'  '                                                             1. 26  1.  47 


5.  Did  a  guidance  counselor  encourage  you  to  take  shorthand? 


17.19a.  yes 
82.81b.  no 


15.  64 
84.  36 


19.  05 
80.  95 


^'  duTinHhe  IchL"^  you  spend  discussing  course  .election  with  a  guidance  counselor 
during  the  school  year  in  which  you  decided  to  enroll  in  shorthand? 


i7.64j. 
U.74c. 
2.98d. 
1.  1%. 


none 

less  than  one  hall  liouv 

one  half  hour  to  less  ll.an  one  liour 

one  to  less  than  two  liours 

two  hours  or  more 


46.  89 
36.78 
11.  70 
3.  62 
1.  01 


46.  17 
38.41 
U.  79 
2.22 
1.41 
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7.   wnat  ao  you  plan  to  do  after  completing  high  school?    — — — 


41.49  a. 

get  a  full-time  position 

37.  60 

46.  12 

18.49  b. 

go  to  business  school 

22.78 

13.  39 

11.91  c. 

go  to  college 

13.  12 

10.  47 

16.93  d. 

get  a  job  and  take  further  schooling 

15.83 

18.23 

11.18  e. 

other  plans    (If  you  select  this  answer, 

please  explain  on  back  of 

answer 

sheet. ) 

10.  67 

11.  18 

8.  In  terms  of  importance  to  your  future^  how  do  you  rate  shorthand? 

6,38  a.  not  important  at  all  3,29  10.09 

13.13b.  little  importance  10.61  16.15 

32.60  c.  the  same  as  other  courses  '^3*^.66  26.54 

40.96  d.  more  important  than  most  other  courses                              42.26  39.15 

6.93  e.  the  most  important  course  5.98  8.07 

9.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  working  in  an  office  ten  years  from  now? 

7.0Za.   definitely  not  5.81  8.46 

18.66b.  unlikely  14.48  23.67 

41.59  c.  have  no  idea  43.77  38.97 

23.66d.  likely  25.25  21.75 

9.08e.  almost  certainly  10.69  7.15 

10.  (For  the  girls  only)    Fifteen  years  from  now,  do  you  think  you  will  be: 

34.28a.  a  homemaker  32. 85  36. 00 

57.03b.  married  and  working  58.06  55.79 

8.69c.  an  unmarried  career  girl  9.09  8.21 

11.  (For  the  fellows  only)  Do  you  plan  to  enter  a  career  in  which  you  will  use  shorthand? 

51.40a.  no  4c, ^  j  54  7^ 

48.60b,   yes  50. 77  45.^4 

12.  How  do  (did)  your  parents  feel  about  your  studying  shorthand? 

1.47a.  they  actively  discouraged  it  1. 44  1^51 

2.58b.  somewhat  discouraging  3. 05  2. 02 

24.37c.  they  didn't  care,  one  way  or  the  other                                 23.39  25.53 

38.74d.  somewhat  encouraging  39.24  38.14 

32.84e.  very  encouraging  32.88  32.84 

1 3.  Are  you: 

5.00a.  an  only  child  4. 77  5. 27 

2S.8ib.   the  oldest  child  27.83  30.02 

42.39c.  an  in-between  child  44.26  40.16 

23.79d.  the  youngeot  child  iSCO                               ^^-''^  24.  S4 
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SAM.  1        SAM.  2 


TOTAL  % 

14.  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have? 

5.36  a.   none  5.  39  5.  34 

42.82   b.    1  or  2  40.24  45.92 

29.89   c.   3  or.  4  29.80  30.01 

13.80  d.  5  or  6  15.  32  11.98 
8.12  e.   more  than  6  9.26  6.75 

15.  How  important  is  it  to  your  parents  that  you  get  good  grades? 

1.12  a.  not  important  at  all  1.  11  1.  12 

2.98  b.   relatively  unimportant  2.83  3.16 

33.81  c.  fairly  important  32.82  35.00 
62.09  d.  very  important  63.24  60.71 

16.  Has  your  mother  ever  worked  in  an  office? 

62.47  a.  no  59.  39  66.  13 

8.84  b.  don't  know  10. 49  6. 88 

28.69  c.   yes  30.  12  27.00 

17.  Not  counting  required  reading  ^textbooks,  etc. )  about  how  many  books  have  you 

read  during  the  past  year? 

4.49  a.   none  4,72  4  23 

14.53  b.  1  to  2  books  14,  15  14.99 
32. Z8  c.  3  to  5  books  32.  35  32.  19 
22.97  d.  6  to  10  books  21.65  24.55 
25.72  e.    11  or  more  books  27.13  24.04 

18.  In  how  many  organized  extracurricular  activities  are  you  participating? 

32.54  a.  none  34, 29  30. 44 
^lll  ^'    ^  22. 24  20. 77 

2  18.  37  19. 66 

^^•^^  ^-   ^  13.  65  15.  63 

12.39  e.   4  or  more  1 1  46  13.51 

19.  Which  type  of  puzzle  would  you  prefer? 
40.24  a.   crossword  39, 74  40, 34 

7.23 
38.80 

15.11  13.14 


6.94  b.   intertwined  rings  6.  70 

38.61  c.  jigsaw  33]  45 

14.21  d.  none 


20.   Whic.  of  the  following  things  would  you  best  be  able  to  do? 

38.80  a.   Do  homework  watching  T.  V.  38. 28  39. 42 

6.47  b.  Do  a  crossword  puzzle  while  talking  on  the  phone.  6.  75  6.  15 

4.96  c.  Hear  a  lecture  while  writing  a  letter.  5. 48  4. 33 

8.68  d.  Eat  lunch  while  driving  a  car.^  7.59  9.98 

41.09  e.  None  of  the  above  things  well.  41.91  40  12 

isoi 


90, 


TOTAL  % 

21.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  hearing  difficulties?  SAM_l       SAM.  2 
82. 70    a.  no 

17  30    b    ves  82.04 

16.75  17.96 

22.  Which  one  of  the  following  i.  the  sound  of  a  cat  most  like? 

5.56  a.  policeman's  whistle  c                ,  ^, 

15.66  b.  flute  5- 97  5.07 

5. 00  c.  cow  ®5  63 

48.  38  d.  chalk  screeching  ^- 

25.  39    e.   pigeon's  "coo"  06 

24.  74  26.  17 

23.  In  your  home  or  community,  did  you  learn  to  speak  more  than  one  language? 

76.27   a.  no 

23.73  b.   yes  72.29  81.01 

27.71  18.99 

24.  Have  you  ever  studied  a  foreign  language? 
38.51   a.  no 

6.14  b.  yes,  for  one  half  year  '  ^I'lt 

21.55   c.   yes.   for  one  year  .I'll  ,5'!! 

18. 43  d.   yes.  for  one  and  one  half  or  two  years  il  l,  ^ 

15.36  e.   yes.  for  more  than  two  years  17.78  47 

25.  Of  the  subjects  listed,  which  do  you  enjoy  the  most? 

28.94  a.  art  ,0  oa  ^, 

,^        .  28. 84  29.  06 

10.46  b.  sciences  10.86  9.99 

6.45  c.  foreign  language  6.96 

26.87  d.  English  25.28 

27.  Z8  e.  mathematics  28  07 

26.  Of  the  subjects  listed,  which  do  you  enjoy  the  least? 

3. 44  b.  sciences  35  ^4  3138 

14.33  c.  foreign  language  .4  ,7 

14.75  d.  English  \l' l'  ^'^^ 

29.  72  e.  mathematics  26.90  33.  10 

27.  When  you  study  mathematics,   do  you  tend  to: 
27.  26  a.  memorize  the  process 

72. 74  b.  understand  the  method  H'  ?f 

28.  In  school,  would  ycu  prefer  to  have  primarily: 

ItW't  T*"'  ^««ignment..  tests,  etc.  73  34  74 

26.23  b.  independent  reading,  term  papers,  etc.  26.66 

1502 


5.  85 
28.  76 
26.  34 


74.  39  70.  76 


TOTAL  % 
29.  What  work  pace  do  you  prefer: 

2.4.  84  work  at  a  slow  pace 

18.  39  b.  work  faster  than  the  class 

5.  94  c.  work  hard,  then  do  nothing,  then  work  hard 

1.  66  d.  work  hard  only  at  the  end  of  the  course 

4?.  17  e.  work  hard  at  thm  h*ainni«a  ...^  e  . 


-  —    J—  w«..B.wiai.cB,  now  mucn  ao 

school  year? 

4.00  a.  much  less  than  most 

9.92  b.  slightly  less  than  most 

64.86  c.  about  the  same 

18.  05  d.  slightly  more  than  most 

3.  17  e.  much  more  than  most 

31.  How  easy  do  you  think  shorthand  is  to  learn? 

7.02  a.  very  difficult 

21.24  b.  difficult 

44. 40  c.  about  average 

20.  37  d.  easy 

6.  97  e.  very  easy 

32.  How  much  do  you  like  to  type? 

1.  74  a.  not  at  ail 

4.  31  b.   a  little 

24.  17  c.   it's  all  right 

34.  08  d.   it's  enjoyable 

35.  69  e.   very  much 

33.  What  is  your  estimate  of  your  academic  average  last  year? 
1.  39  a.   very  low 

9.  98  b.  D 

47.83  c.  C 

34.  70  d.  B 

6.  10  e.  A 


13.34  a.  A 

43.  51b.  B 

33.  18  c.  C 

7.  32  d.  D 

Z.  65  e.  E 


way   yuur  lugn  scnool 

prepared  you  for  the  future? 
4.51a.  very  dissatisfied 
12.89b.   somewhat  dissatisfied 
27.24  c.  neutral 
42.  48d.  fairly  satisfied 

12.89e.  very  satisfied  1503 
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SAM.  1 

SAM.  2 

26.  14 

23.  28 

15.  91 

21.  36 

5.25 

6.  78 

2.  12 

1.  11 

47.  47 

the^j:ou^r.e 

I  study  during  the 

3.  80 

4.  23 

9.  64 

10.26 

Ob.  CO 

64.  39 

17.  75 

18.  41 

3.55 

2.72 

7.  17 

6.  84 

23.86 

18.  11 

49.  92 

37.  83 

15.77 

25.86 

3.29 

11.  37 

1.  69 

1.81 

4.  38 

4.23 

23.  69 

24.  75 

34.  99 

33.  00 

35.24 

36.  22 

our  major  subjects) 

1.  10 

1.  73 

10.83 

8.  96 

48.98 

46.  44 

33.  33 

36.  35 

5.75 

6.  52 

school  year? 

9.50 

19.26 

43.  15 

44.  06 

36.99 

27.  31 

8.  22 

5.94 

2.  14 

3.  43 

>  this  point 

has 

4.  47 

4.  56 

12.  31 

13.  58 

29.  34 

24.  72 

41.06 

44.  17 

12.82 

12,  97 

92 


TOTAL  % 


36.   What  type  of  claasroom  arrangement  do  you  prefer? 
11.67  a.  large,  with  straight  r©wi 

large,  with   desks  in  work  groupings 
small,  in  circle  or  semi-circle 
small,   in  straight  rows 
small,  with    desks  in  work  groupings 


SAM.  1       SAM.  2 


a. 

12.04  b. 
20.  13  c. 
32.90  d. 
23.25  e. 


12.26 
13.  19 
19.  61 
31.95 
22.99 


10.  98 
10.  67 
20.  75 
34.  04 
23.56 


37.   On  the  average,  how  often  are  you  late  for  school,  or  late  for  the  school  bus  if 

that  is  the  way  you  come  to  school? 

3.  54  a.  once  a  week  or  more 

7.67  b.   1  to  3  times  a  month  g* 

7-81  c.   1  to  3  times  in  one  half  school  year  7* 

36.  33  d.   1  to  3  times  in  one  school  year  «*  on 

44.  05  ..  never  fjj' 


3.  12 
6.  45 
7.96 
36.86 
45.  62 


38.  Which  hand  do  you  use  most  easily? 

10.  17  a.  left 
89.  83  b.  right 


9.  69 
90.  31 


39. 


Ordinarily,  do  you  do  shorthand  homework  promptly  and  thoroughly: 


2.  53  a.  very  seldom 

3.  68  b.  seldom 

16. 42  c.  sometimes  yes,   sometimes  no 

48.  02  d.  usually 

29.  36  e.  always 


1.45 
3.23 
16.24 
48.  38 
30.  70 


40.  Do  you  get  assistance  with  shorthand  homework  outside  of  class? 


69  .  03  a.  no 

14.  20  b.  yes,   from  a  friend 


14.  39  c.  yes, 
2.  10  d.  yes, 
.  29  e.  yc-s, 


from  a  sister,  brother,  or  parent 
from  a  teacher 
from  a  tutor 


64.  60 
14.  52 
18.51 
2.  04 
.  34 


10.  74 
89.26 


3.  92 
4.24 
16.  65 
47.55 
27.  64 


74.  70 
13.  79 
9.  12 
2.  17 
.22 


41.  m  the  clasb  in  which  you  had  your  first  year  of  shorthand,  how  many  students 

were  there?  ' 


2.  03  a. 

7.  67  b. 

43.  60  c. 

41.  10  d. 

5.59  e. 


less  than 
10  to  15 
16  to  25 
26  to  35 
over  35 


10 


.94 
5.  88 
42.  71 
41.  86 
8.  61 


ERIC 


42.  What  do  you  feel  would  profit  you  most  in  learning  shorthand? 

12.  92  a.  once~a-week  practice  time  with  friends  15  56 

34.  59  b.  working  by  yourself  with  tape  recorded  practice  material  25*  09 

14.97  c.  frequent  tests  17*52 

19.  80  d.  learning  by  yoursolf  from  the  book  27*  (,4 

17.71        after  icarning  baHics,   being  put  on  a  job  14.20 

1504 


3.  33 
9.  80 
44.  65 
40.  20 
2.  02 


9.  74 
46.  05 
11.90 
10.  36 
21.  95 


93 

7 

TOTAL  % 

u«  r       .    .  SAM.  1       SAM.  2 

43.  How  many  friends  do  (or  did)  you  have  in  the  firat  year  of  thorthand?   

2.64  1.31 

lii?'-  J                                                                                          2.47  1. 01 

^        ^                                                                                12.18  8.09 

U.  74  d.   4  or  5                                                                                        12.  95  10.  31 

e.   more  than  5                                                                           69.  7  6  79.  27 

44.  Which  one  of  the  opportunities  li.ted  belo«,  would  be  imporUnt  to  you  in 
any  job  you  nriight  consider?    The  opportunity  to:  y«« 

28.20  a.  use  my  special  talents  and  abilities 

24.  70  b.  work  with  people  rather  than  things 

29.86  c.  be  helpful  to  others  and/or  useful  to  society 

8.  62  d.  avoid  work  which  involves  relatively  high  pressure 

8.  62  e.  have  relaUve  freedom  from  supervision  by  others 


*^«'   wwuiu  you  ranK  sec4 

The  opportunity  to:  — 

20.58  a.  use  my  special  talents  anc  abilities 

24.27  b.  work  with  people  rather  than  things 

27.55  c.  be  helpful  to  others  and/or  useful  to  society 

14.  67  d.  avoid  work  with  relatively  high  pressures  involved 

12.  92  e.  have  relative  freedom  from  supervision  by  others 

46.  Which  one  of  the  alternatives  listed  would  you  rank  lowest 
The  opportunity  to:  ■ 

9.  69  a.  use  my  special  talents  and  abilities 

9.  78  b.  work  with  people  rather  than  things 

3.  62C.  be  helpful  to  others  and/or  useful  to  society 

39.13  d.  avoid  work  which  involves  relatively  high  pressure 

37.  78  e.  have  relative  freedom  from  supervision  by  others 

47.  If  you  wanted  a  full-time  job.  would  you  look: 

28.62  a.  witl.in  10  miles  of  your  home  area 

20.27  b.  in  a  large  city  near  home 

7.  14  c.  in  a  large  city  away  from  home 

4. 55d.  in  a  small  community  away  from  home 

39.  42  e.  location  is  not  Important 

48.  How  important  is  salary  to  you  in  choosing  a  job? 
2.  27  a.  unimportant,  compared  to  other  things 

12.24  b.  relatively  unimportant,  but  must  be  considered 

^i-ooc.  about  the  same  as  other  factors 

43. 90d.  relatively  important 

20.  58e.  very  important 


26.  32 

30.  44 

25.  47 

23.  79 

30.  73 

28.  83 

8.  66 

8.57 

8.  83 

8.  37 

in  importance? 

20.  85 

20.  26 

25.  45 

22.  88 

26.55 

28.  73 

13.96 

15.52 

13.  19 

12.  60 

importance  ? 

10.  70 

8.  49 

10.  62 

8.80 

3.94 

3.  24 

38.  10 

40.  34 

36.  64 

39.  13 

27.79 

29.  60 

18.27 

22.  63 

6.95 

7.  37 

4.97 

4.  04 

42.  02 

36.  36 

2.  66 

1.  82 

11.  15 

13.  52 

21.01 

20.  99 

43.  40 

44.  50 

21.78 

19.  17 
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w 

87.  89 

80.  00 

7.  79 

12.  32 

2.  34 

4.  95 

1.  04 

1.52 

.95 

1.21 

TOTAL  % 

49.  Have  you  ever  held  a  part-time  office  job? 
84.  25  a,  no 

9.88  b.    yes,  for  less  than  6  months 

3.  54  c.  yes,  for  6  months  to  one  year 

1.26  d.   yes,  for  1  to  2  years 

1.  07  e,  yes,  for  more  than  2  years 

50.  Do  (or  did)  you  have  a  part-time  office  job  during  the  time  you  studied  first- 

year  shorthand? 

93.23  a.  no  ^5  33  ^2 

2. 99  b.   yes,    1  to  6  hours  per  week  2. 09  4. 03 

1.21  c.  yes,   7  to  12  hours  per  week  .78  1.71 

.98  d.  yes,  1 3  to  18  hours  per  week  *  52  1*51 

1.59  e.  yes,   mo-e  than  18  hours  per  week  .78  2.  52 

51.  In  comparing  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  office  clerk  and  a  stenographer 

would  you  say  there  is:  ^cnugr.pner, 

24.18  a.  great  difference  20.40  28.62 

xVll  :  64.95  60.92 

1^  c.  about  the  sanjc  or  uo  difference  14.  (,5  10. 46 

52.  In  comparTng  the  jobs  of  a  stenographer  and  a  secretary,  is  there: 

16.82  a.   great  difference 

68.  74  b.   some  difference  ,^ 

14.  45  c.   no  difference  ^"^'^^ 

14.  42  14.  48 

5  3.   if  you  were  working  in  a  stenographic  job,  would  you  prefer: 

^7  ?n  k'  u^'"^       ^  stenographic  pool  with  shared  responsibilities     30.  11  32.  13 

57.20  b.  being  in  a  large  company,  but  working  for  only  one  persorf7.  33  57.05 
1  1.7.  c.  bemg  the  only  one  responsible  for  the  stenographic  work  in  a  smaU  company. 

nZ^,^  L^rminr]"^'"  "„.embering  i's^ries  of  \ll 

J.  78  a.   very  poor 

5.76  b.    rather  poor  '                       ^*  ^' 

55.  30  c.   probably  about  average  J,'  ^ 

29.71d,   good  ^^'^^  "-90 

7.45e.  very  good  ^^'^^  " 

^  ^  7.04  7.93 

55,  How  well  do  you  like  learning  new  words? 

3.  15  a.  not  at  all 
17.  75  b.   noi  much 


3.  84  2.  34 


17.89  17.58 

3i.  52  c.   indifferent  to  it                                                                     ,i  oc  ,c  a-, 

I  fi  t'  iT'              .                                                                   27-70  36.79 

«-31e,    hke  very  much                                                                          g  y  j  j 
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STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Part  II 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  if  your  first  year  of  shorthand  instruction  was 
during  the  1969-70  school  year. 

SAM.  2  ONLY 

56.  How  much  at  eas^  did  you  feel  in  your  first  year  of  shorthand? 

a-  always  tense  gj 

b.  usually  uncomfortable  16*99 

c.  similar  to  the  way  I  feel  when  under*  mode  rate  pressure  28!y3 

d.  somewhat  relaxed  31*  52 

e.  very  much  at  ease  n,84 

57.  How  much  of  the  time  did  you  enjoy  shorthand  during  the  first  year? 

a.  rarely  12.78 

b.  less  than  half  of  the  time  1L65 

c.  about  half  of  the  time  22.  99 

d.  more  than  half  of  the  time  ^0 

e.  most  of  the  time  35^  99 

58.  What  part  of  learning  shorthand  did  ;  ou  enjoy  most? 

a.  memorizing  brief  forms  and  new  strokes  16.48 

b.  reading  shorthand  46.53 

c.  taking  dictation  22.  80 
d   transcribing  shorthand  notes  11.40 

e.  other  (If  you  select  this,  after  you  mark  the  answer  sheet  turn  it  over,  write 

#58  on  the  back,  and  state  what  you  liked  most. )  2.  80 

59.  What  part  of  learning  shorthand  did  you  enjoy  least? 

a.  memorizing  brief  forms  and  new  strokes  26.  77 

b.  reading  shorthand  10.  42 

c.  taking  dictation  38.23 

d.  transcribing  shorthand  notes  I9,  79 

e.  other  (If  you  select  this,  after  you  mark  the  answer  sheet  turn  it  over, 
write  #59  on  the  beck,  and  state  what  you  liked  least.)  4.79 

60.  Would  you  say  that  the  grade  you  received  after  one  year  of  studying  shorthand: 

a.  greatly  underrated  your  ability  4^  ^9 

b.  slightly  underrated  your  ability  11.56 

c.  fairly  represented  your  ability  69*79 

d.  slightly  overrated  your  ability  10^  42 

e.  greatly  overrated  your  ability  3^  «;4 
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SAM.   2  ONLY 

61.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  youi  shorthand  teacher  was  interested  in  your 
success  xn  your  first  year  of  studying  shorthand? 

a.  not  at  all 

b.  not  much  '^^ 

c.  average 

d.  somewhat  zo 

e.  very  much  ^^'^ 

62.  When  you  took  the  beginning  course  in  shorthand,  about  how  many  hours  each 
week  did  you  practice  outside  of  class,  including  time  spent  on  homework?"" 

a.  less  than  1  hour  g  20 

b.  1  to  2  hours  ->c*  /lc 

c.  3  to  5  hours  ,c 

d.  6  to  10  hours  24 

e.  more  than  10  hoars  c  -»i 

3.71 

63.  During  the  last  three  months  of  your  first  year  of  shorthand,  what  per  cent  of 
total  class  time  did  you  spend  transcribing  from  shorthand  symbols  to  English? 

a.  50%  or  more  .                                        yf,  50 

b.  25%  to  50%  3g-23 

c.  10%  to  24% 

d.  1%  to    9%  I' 

e.  none  /  t-  ^ 

64.  What  per  cent  of  that  transcription  was  done  on  the  typewriter?    (H  you  did  not 

transcribe  at  all,   omit  this  question.) 

a.  100%  11  53 

b.  70%:  to  99%  11' 53 

c.  30%  to  69%  is!  92 

d.  less  than  30%  3O.  33 

e.  none  30.68 

hand?^^  ""^"^^  "^^^  typewriting  speed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  short- 

a.  less  than  25  words  a  minute  5  20 

b.  26  to  35  words  a  minute 


c.   36  to  45  words  a  minute 


15.  60 


d.  46  to  55  words  a  minute  28  71 

e.  over  55  words  a  minute  19  93 

i 
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TABLE  I 

Summary  of  Predictor  and  Criteria  Measures  and  Abbreviations 
Used  in  Project  SHARP  Data  Presentations 


Clerical  Aptitude  (CA) 


Primary  Business  Interests  Test  (PBIT) 


Part  A:  Numerical  perception 
Part  B:  Verbal  perception 
Part  C:  Numerical  reasoning  I 
Part  D:  Filing  speed  and  accuracy 
Part  E:  Verbal  reasoning 
Part  F:  Numerical  reasoning  U 


Part  1:  Accounting 

Part  2:  Collection*Adjustments 

Part  3:  Sales-Office 

Part  4:  Sales-Store 

Part  5:  Records  Management 


Stenoi^raphic  Aptitude  (ERC) 

l^ar!  I:  Speod  o(  writing 
Fart  II:  Word  discrimination 
Part  III:  Phonetic  spelling 
Part  IV:  Vocabulary 
Part  V:  Dictation  (longhand) 
T:  Total 


Practical  Judgment  (PJ) 

FJ:  Factual 
SJ:  Social 

Mental  Alertness  (MA) 
School  Size  (SIZE) 


Press  Test  (PR) 

Part  1:  Reading  speed 

Part  2:  Color-naming  speed 

Part  3:  Color-naming  speed  with  distraction 

Part  1-Part  2:  Difference  between  reading 

speed  and  color-naming  speed 

Part  2-Part  3:  Difference  between  color- 
naming  speed  with  and  without 
distraction 


Shorthand  I  Final  Grade  (SHI  FGR) 

Shorthand  II  Enrolled/Not  Enrolled 
Status  (SH2  Status) 

Shorthand  II  Final  Grade  (SH2  FGR) 

Questionnaire  Scale  1  (Ques.  1) 
Questionnaire  Scale  2  (Ques.  2) 
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TABLE  n 

Summary  of  Step-Wise  Regression  Analysis  of  Potential  Predictor  Variables- 
Criterion:  Shorthand  I  Final  Grade --SHARP  Sample  1  (N=1002) 


Step 

Number  Variable 


1 

1 

ERC-III 

Ques.  1 

% 
</ 

X  X  A 

MA 

4 

CA-B 

A 
w 

ERC-I 

7 

PR  1-2 

8 

ERC-n 

9 

CA-E 

10 

PBIT-1 

11 

PBIT-3 

12 

FJ 

13 

PBIT-5 

14 

PR -3 

15 

CA-C 

16 

CA-F 

17 

PBIT-2 

18 

ERC-T 

19 

SJ 

20 

PBIT-4 

21 

ERC-IV 

22 

ERC-V 

23 

CA-A 

Cumulative 
R 


.4406 
.  5070 
.  5270 
.  5354 
.  5430 
.  5478 
.  5511 
.  5540 
.  5573 
.  5602 
.  5630 
.  5647 
.  5662 
.  5671 
.  5677 
.  5682 
.  5686 
.  5689 
.  5690 
.  5692 
.  5692 
.  5696 
.  5697 


Variables 
Remaining 

CA-D 
PR-1 
PR -2 
PR  2-3 
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TABLE  III 

Summary  of  Step-Wise  Regression  Analysis  of  Potential  Predictor  Variables-- 
Criterion:  Sho  rthand  I  Final  Grade  Dichotomy  (Pass/Fail)-- 

SHARP  Sample  I  (N=1002) 


Step 
Numbe  r 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Variable 


ERC-m 

CA-C 

Ques.  1 

SIZE 

ERC-U 

PBIT-5 

MA 

PBIT-3 
SJ 

PBIT-1 

ERC-V 

CA-F 

ERC-IV 

PBIT-4 

FJ 

CA-A 
PR -2 
CA-E 


Cumulative 
R 


.2410 
.2722 
.2916 
.3057 
.3087 
.3108 
.3126 
.3149 
.3160 
.3171 
.3180 
.3191 
.3198 
.3205 
.3210 
.3213 
.3218 
.3222 


Variables 
Remaining 


CA-B 

CA-D 

ERC-I 

ERC-T 

PBIT-2 

PR-1 

PR-3 

PR  1-2 

PR  2-3 
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FOREWORD 


ORTHOPAEDIC  MANPOWER  STUDY 


Contents  of  this  document  are  a  compilation  of  data  provided  by 
questionnaires  completed  by  1,557  of  2,396  orthopaedic  surgeons  se- 
lected at  random,  or  approximately  30%  of  the  active  membership  of 
the  Academy.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  determine,  in  as  much 
detail  as  possible,  the  manner  in  which  orthopaedists  practice  under 
various  conditions  in  different  regions  of  the  country— a  preliminary 
task  analysis.  Material  has  been  organized  in  a  clear  presentation  for 
the  reader.  Many  questions  arise,  some  are  answered.  This  portion 
of  the  study  has  been  designated  as  Phase  I. 

Phase  II,  presently  underway,  is  a  more  detailed  task  analysis  of 
orthopaedic  practice  in  1  \  western  states.  The  extension  of  this  method 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  projected  as  Phase  III,  while  the  expansion 
of  the  study  to  include  an  in-depth  survey  as  to  how  the  need  for  care 
of  the  musculo-skeletal  system  is  actually  met  by  various  delivery  sys- 
tems m  a  circumscribed  geographic  area  is  planned  as  Phase  IV. 

The  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Manpower  Requirements  in 
Orthopaedic  Surgery  is  extremely  grateful  to  those  orthopaedic  sur- 
geons who  have  taken  the  time  to  respond  to  a  difficult  request  and  to 
those  who  will  aid  in  continuation  of  the  study.  In  addition,  the  study 
would  not  be  possible  witnout  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Council 
on  Health  Manpower  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  its 
Staff,  along  with  the  University  of  Washington  and  its  Staff,  particu- 
larly Ralph  Requa,  Project  Director.  Funds  for  the  study  were  pro- 
vided to  the  University  of  Washington  by  the  Division  of  Physician 
Manpower,  Department  of  HEW,  .j  underwrite  the  project. 

The  Executive  Committee  believes  the  information  collected  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Manpower  Requirements  in  Ortho- 
paedic Surgery  is  important  to  the  orthopaedic  surgeon  and  others 
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who  must  plan  approaches  to  beneficial  changes  for  the  physician  and 
his  patients.  It  is  being  distributed  without  charge  to  each  member 
of  the  Academy  and  to  others  on  request  to  the  Academy  Office. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
ORTHOPAEDIC  SURGERY 

John  P.  Adams,  M.D. 

Eugene  E.  Bleck,  M.D. 

Paul  H.  Curtiss,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Carroll  B.  Larson,  M.D. 

Austin  D.  Potenza,  M.D. 

D.  Kay  Clawson,  M.D.,  Chairman 


Copies  Available 

American  Academy  rr  Okthopaedic  Surgeons 
430  North  Michigan  '.vc. 
Chicago.  Illinois  6061 1 


Qrthopaedie  Manpoww  Study 
Qaesttonnaire  Survey 


I.  INTRODUaiON  AND 
METHODOLOGY 


What  is  the  need  for  orthopaedic  surgeons  in  the  United  States  today  ? 
What  will  be  the  future  requirements?  How  might  this  number  be  af- 
fected by  alterations  in  the  type  or  setting  of  practice?  What  increase 
(decrease)  in  efficiencies  might  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
allied  health  professionals? 

In  an  effort  to  rectify  the  lack  of  sound  empirical  data  concerning 
many  aspects  of  the  practice  of  orthopaedic  surgery,  the  ad  hoc  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  Manpower  Requirements  in  Orthopaedic 
Surgery*  in  cooperatiuii  with  the  Council  on  Health  Manpower  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  designed  a  q\k  itionnaire  form  that  was 
mailed  to  a  fifty  percent  sample  of  the  n»embership  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
sur\ey  in  as  much  detail  as  possible  the  manner  in  which  Academy 
orthopaedists  practice  in  different  reffons  of  the  country  and  in  dif- 
ferent practice  settings,  to  obtain  information  as  to  attitudes  and 
practices  regarding  the  use  of  allied  health  professionals,'  and  to  de- 
termine, if  possible,  what  conditions  orthopaedics  treat.  A  copy  of 
the  questionnaire  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  I;  its  size  testifies  to  the 
patience  of  the  orthopaedists  w/ho  completed  their  forms. 

Out  of  approximately  2,400  orthopaedists  selected  at  random  from 

*  Now  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Manpower  Requirements  in  Orthopaedic 
Surgery. 

'  For  this  report  A.H.P.  refers  to  those  categories  of  health  professionals  excluding 
doctors  of  medicine,  osteopathy  and  dentistry. 


the  membership  list  of  the  American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Sur- 
geons, 1,557  (67%)  returnee'  usable  questionnaires.  This  is  an  out- 
standing recovery  considering  the  length  and  complexity  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire. In  addition  a  number  of  respondents  (77)  were  disqualified 
on  the  basis  that  they  were  not  proper  members  o^'the  sample  (de- 
ceased, retired  or  practicing  abroad).  In  order  that  analysis  of  the  col- 
lected data  might  begin,  an  arbitrary  cut-oflf  point  was  selected  after 
4  which  the  responses  were  collected  but  not  entered  into  the  data  set 
(50). 

In  order  to  check  the  validity  of  the  returned  responses,  a  random 
sample^of-the  nonrespondents  was^rawn  and  ..lese  individuals-inter- 
viewed by  telephone.  The  information  collected  on  a  number  of 
variables  was  compared  to  that  of  the  respondents  in  the  mailed  ques- 
tionnaires. The  responses  of  the  40  called  and  those  of  the  full  sample 
were  so  remarkably  similar  that  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  apparent 
lack  of  bias  of  the  nonrespondents  would  validate  the  sample  as  being 
representative  of  the  entire  American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Sur- 
geons membership.  An  example  comparing  the  distribution  of  types 
of  practice  in  the  telephone  sample  with  that  of  the  full  sample  can  be 
seen  in  Table  I .  Other  demographic  variables  showed  essentially  the 
same  pattern. 

The  reasons  that  were  given  for  nonresponse  tend  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  respondents  and 
the  nonrespondents  in  that  no  one  indicated  that  they  had  decided 
not  to  return  the  form.  On  the  contrary  most  said  they  had  meant  to 
send  it  in  but  for  one  reason  or  another  had  not  gotten  around  to  it. 
The  remarkable  degree  of  cooperation  obtained  from  the  Academy 
.  members  substantiates  their  interest  in  seeking  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions raised. 


II.    RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


A.   Number  of  OrfhopoMHsIs 

The  American  Medical  Association  census  questionnaire  of  1967  in- 
d!::ates  there  were  8,426  individuals  who  practiced  the  specialty  of 
orthopaedics.  Of  these,  approximately  4,792*  are  certified  by  the 
American  Board  of  Orthopaedic  Sur^ns.  Inasmuch  as  most  in- 
dividuals certified  eventually  obtain  Academy  membership,  these 
figures  are  utilized  as  representing  the  sampled  group.  No  information 
has  been  obtained  about  the  significant  group  of  physic'ms  not  be- 
longing to  the  Academy  practicing  orthopaedics.  Because  of  increasing 
pressures  from  hospitals  and  mounting  nulpractice  claims,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  noncertified  group  will  represent  an  increasingly 
diminishing  percentage  of  the  total  orthopaedist  population. 

Table  2  is  a  composite  table  of  the  numbers  of  orthopaedic  surgeons 
certified  annually  and  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  millions. 
The  estimated  increase  in  population  to  1980  is  the  average  of  the 
variable  estimates  given  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  projections 
of  orthopaedists  certified  are  extensions  based  on  the  slope  of  the 
curve  from  1940  to  1970  (dashed  line)  and  from  I960  through  1970 
(dotted  line)  projected  through  the  1971  figures.  As  of  1970  there  were 
2,154  residency  positions  currently  offered  in  228  programs.  While  the 
length  of  a  residency  program  is  usually  four  years,  efforts  to  decrease 
the  time  spent  in  residency  plus  not  reporting  as  orthopaedic  residents 
those  individuals  taking  their  first  year  in  general  surgery  would  mean 
that  the  annual  output  of  residents  would  be  somewhat  higher  than 
one  fourth  of  the  figure  of  those  in  training. 

t.  OMnographic  Variabl«s 

The  variables  considered  here  as  demographic  are:  age,  type  of 

*  Active  Fellows,  Directory  of  the  American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons, 
April  1971  A  number  of  these  are  not  presently  practicing  in  the  United  States  (retired, 
deceased,  overseas). 

*♦  Directory  of  Approved  Internships  and  Residencies  1969-1970,  Pp.  200. 


practice,  population  of  the  county  of  practice  (county  size)  and  region 
of  country  (region).  Whenever  percentages  are  indicated  they  have 
been  rounded  out  to  the  closest  whole  percent.  These  variables  will 
be  used  in  the  study  as  independent  (and  occasionally  as  causal) 
variables. 

I.  Age.  The  age  distribution  in  percents  can  be  seen  in  Table  3. 
The  5';  '(  indicated  in  the  35  year  and  under  category  is  indicative  that 
few  men  are  able  to  complete  their  education,  obtain  certification  and 
entrance  into  the  Academy  prior  to  that  age.  While  it  appears  that  the 
nuniber  of  orthopaedists  joining  the  Academy  seems  to  be  on  the 
increajc  (the  average  age  now  being  47  years),  without  specific  in- 
formation on  attrition  rates,  estimates  of  what  changes  have  and  will 
take  place  in  the  age  distribution  cannot  be  made.  However,  the 
information  on  certification  from  Tabic  2  supports  the  conclusion  as 
it  clearly  shows  that  the  number  of  orthopaedists  certified  annually  is 
increasing  rather  dramatically. 

2.  Type  of  Practice.  Orthopaedists  practice  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Table  4  shows  the  percentages  of  orthopaedists  selecting  the  alterna- 
tives presented.  The  "other"  category  consists  principally  of  combina- 
tions of  settings  rather  than  any  other  variety  of  orthopaedic  practice. 
Most  Orthopaedists  are  in  solo  and  small  partnership  group  practices 
(68'|) 

3.  Cowty  Popobtifm.  Not  surprising  is  the  tendency  for  orthopae- 
dists to  practice  in  larger  counties  rTablc  5).  Forty-six  percent  prac- 
tice in  counties  with  populations  in  excess  of  S(X),000  while  839^ 
practice  in  counties  greater  than  100,000.  Table  5  suggests  that  the  dis 
tribution  of  orthopaedists  is  similar  to  that  of  doctors  in  general  and 
that  patients  in  rural,  less  populated  counties  have  less  access  to  or- 
thopaedists without  traveling  significant  distances.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  that  the  population  of  the  county  in  which  the  orthopaedist 
practices  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  entire  population  those 
Orthopaedists  serve.  It  does  represent  the  best  hard  data  figures  avail- 
able and  is  the  smallest  unit  of  population  thar  cafi  5e  effectively 
sampled. 

4.  Region.  The  regional  distribution  of  orthopaedists  is  shown  in 
Table  6.  A  listing  of  states  in  each  region  is  given  in  Appendix  II. 
Comparing  the  percentage  of  orthopaedists  with  population  in  each 
region  demonstrates  that  the  ratio  of  orthopaedists  to  population 
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does  var>'.  The  Southwest  (90^;  California)  has  one  fifth  of  the  ortho- 
paedists yet  one  tenth  of  the  population. 

5.  Age  and  Type  of  Practice.  Practicing  in  solo  and  small  groups 
(orthopaedic  group  <4)  appears  to  be  strongly  related  to  age  (Table 
8).  The  remaining  types  of  practice  are  evenly  distributed  throughout 
age  groups.  If  one  makes  the  assumption  tb'it  this  data  represents  pre- 
dominately a  changing  rate  of  initial  selection  rather  than  a  move- 
ment between  types  of  practices  over  time,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
these  small  partnerships  have  been  steadily  gaining  favor  almost  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  solo  practice.  In  interpreting  this  data,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  characterization  of  the  type  of  practice  it 
was  left  to  the  individual  lo  select  between  the  alternatives  given. 

The  increase  in  the  category  "other"  in  the  66+  group  does  agree 
with  the  observations  that  older  men  shift  patterns  of  practice  some- 
what toward  less  demanding  positions.  Many  of  the  "other"  practice 
settings  actually  are  "part-time"  activities  involving  various  com- 
binations of  practice  that  in  effect  constitute  semiretirement  for  the 
individual. 

6.  Age  and  PopolaH'^n  of  Coodty  of  Practice.  The  age  of  the  ortho- 
paedist does  not  seem  to  have  much  to  oo  with  the  population  of  the 
counlv  where  he  practices  except  that  the  oldest  group  (66+)  is  some- 
what more  urban  than  the  average  (65',;  in  counties  greater  than 
500,(X)0  as  opposed  to  an  average  of  46*;.^).  This  is  not  surprising  for  at 
the  time  this  group  of  individuals  began  practicing,  specialty  practice 
was  conducted  primarily  in  urban  areas  where  most  of  the  500,000+ 
counties  are  now  located. 

7.  Age  and  Region  of  the  Coontry.  The  age  distribution  by  region  is 
farily  evenly  divided  (Table  9). 

8.  Type  of  Practice  and  Region  of  the  Country.  There  is  only  slight 
variation  in  the  types  o*"  practice  orthopaedists  enter  into  throughout 
the  different  regions  '^r  the  country.  The  exception  to  this  is  in  the 
Northeast  region  where  ' ;  of  the  orthc.)aedists  are  in  solo  practice 
compared  to  269?  to  3r;j  for  the  other  regions.  Conversely,  the 
Northeast  has  only  8^^  in  orthopaedic  groups  greater  than  four  com- 
pared to  1 6%  to  239;  in  other  regions. 

9.  Type  of  Practice  and  County  Size.  County  size  does  not  seem  to 
have  appreciable  bearing  on  the  type  of  practice  except  as  might  be 
anticipated  in  that  orthopaedists  in  small  multispecialty  groups 


(<20)  occur  more  frequently  in  smaller  counties  (7^f  vs.  3^J)  and 
large  orthopaedic  groups  ( >4)  are  more  common  in  large  counties 
(97r  vs.  I87r). 

10.  Re^on  and  Populatkm  of  County  of  Practice.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  orthopaedists  tend  to  practice  in  the  more  urbanized  areas. 
Table  10  shows  the  percentage  thai  orthopaedists  from  different  sized 
counties  make  up  of  the  total  from  that  region.  The  differences  are 
8  largely  a  function  of  the  variation  in  the  relative  urbanization  of 
various  regions.  The  Southwest  represents  largely  California  which 
has  90rf  of  the  region's  orthopaedists,  and  the  large  percentage  of 
orthopaedists  from  counties  greater  than  500,000  is  primarily  Los 
Angeles  County. 

C   AIIMIIIeoiHi  PersonMl  (AHP) 

An  important  part  of  the  manpower  investigation  in  orthopaedics 
concerns  allied  health  personnel  (AHP).  In  this  section  we  will  con- 
sider several  aspects  of  their  use  in  orthopaedic  surgery. 

I .  Tweaty-e^t  Tasks  to  OrtlMpaedic  Practice.  Twenty-eight  tasks 
in  orthopaedic  practice  were  listed  m  the  questionnaire  protocol  and 
the  orthopaedist  was  asked  two  questions  concerning  these  tasks. 
First,  who  generally  performs  the  task  in  his  practice,*  and  second, 
does  he  feel  that  an  allied  health  worker  with  appropriate  training  and 
directly  responsible  to  him:  a)  could  and  should,  b)  could  but  should 
not,  or  c)  could  not  perform  the  tasks  (Appendix  I,  Question  13).  The 
tasks  ranked  in  order  of  approval  for  performance  by  AHP  (''could 
and  should""  perform  the  task)  and  the  percentages  of  approval  are 
listed  in  Table  1 1 .  The  question  eliciting  these  res|K)nses  did  rot  ask 
the  orthopaedist  to  disregard  obstacles  that  currently  limit  the  use  of 
AHP.  If  the  question  had  requested  that  the  orthopaedist  disregard 
existing  problems  (liability,  etc.):  undoubtedly  the  number  of  ''could 
and  should'"  response  would  have  been  higher.  Hence,  these  estimates 
of  approval  are  conservative. 

A  valid  measurement  of  the  extent  to  which  a  definite  need  now 
exists  for  AHP  in  orthopaedic  practice  must  include  the  degree  to 
which  orthopaedists  feel  that  a  particular  task  should  be  performed 
by  AHP  and  the  extent  to  which  the  tasks  are  actually  performed  by 
AHP  at  the  present  time.  Taking  the  percentage  of  approval  (percent 
"could  and  should'")  for  ?  particular  task  and  subtracting  the  per- 
Appendix  I,  Question  12. 


centage  who  actually  use  an  allied  health  worker  to  perform  the  task 
yields  an  estimate  of  the  degree  to  which  a  need  exists  for  AHP  (po- 
tential need). 

The  percentages  thus  obtained  for  the  "potential  need"  that  exists 
for  a  task  in  orthopaedic  practice  represent  those  that  approve  of  the 
use  of  AHP  for  the  task  yet  do  not  use  this  personnel  to  perform  the 
task  in  their  practice. 

It  is  immediately  recognized  that  the  "potential  need"  derived 
herein  is  that  of  a  physician  appraisal;  it  would  be  helpful  in  establish- 
ing a  more  meaningful  figure  to  know  how  the  various  allied  health 
workers  and  the  public  at  large  would  view  these  tasks.  However,  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  significant  discrepancy  between  the  physician  ap- 
praisal of  what  tasks  could  and  should  be  performed  by  AHP  com- 
pared to  the  use  of  such  personnel  in  their  practices  indicates  a  trend 
toward  and  a  need  for  more  and  more  completely  trained  AHP. 

Looking  first  at  just  those  tasks  that  received  "strong  approval" 
(over  75%  of  orthopaedists  approve,  Table  12)  for  performance  by 
AHP,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  four  tasks  for  each  of  which  over 
50%  of  the  orthopaedists  do  not  use  an  allied  health  worker.  A  sub- 
stantial need  (10%  to  40%)  occurs  in  six  categories  because  of  some- 
what higher  rates  of  utilization  of  AHP.  A  smaller  potential  need  was 
demonstrated  for  tasks  such  as  obtaining  routine  identifying  data, 
completing  insurance  forms  and  taking  and  processing  x-rays,  in- 
dicating that  this  need  has  largely  been  filled  in  orthopaedic  practice 
by  AHP. 

It  is  obviously  not  possible  to  get  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
tasks  could  and  should  be  performed  by  AHP;  such  long  established 
procedures  as  the  taking  and  processing  of  x-rays  were  not  considered 
appropriate  for  AHP  by  6%  to  7%  of  the  respondents.  Although  the 
percent  that  do  not  consider  this  next  group  of  tasks  appropriate  is 
somewhat  higher,  50%  to  75%  of  the  orthopaedists  feel  the  tasks 
could  and  should  be  performed  by  AHP.  Table  13  shows  the  eight 
tasks  for  which  significant  approval  and  substantial  need  exists.  It 
illustrates  that  while  there  are  fewer  orthopaedists  approving  the  use 
of  AHP  for  routine  screening  physical  examinations,  taking  and  re- 
cording routine  elements  of  the  present  illness,  seeing  patients  on 
foUowup  visits  for  cast  and  wound  checks,  and  for  cleaning  and  sutur- 
ing minor  wounds,  the  percentage  of  approval  is  significant  and  repre- 
sents a  new  element  in  the  training  of  AHP. 

For  those  tasks  for  which  there  was  less  than  25%  of  orthopaedists 


approving  their  performance  by  an  allied  health  worker,  the  potential 
need  would  appear  small  and  will  remain  so  without  considerable 
change  in  attitudes  of  the  profession  (Table  14). 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  to  discuss  who  is  qualified  to 
perform  which  tasks  and  under  what  conditions.  Rather  it  is  to  note 
that  given  the  limitations  that  this  estimate  has,  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  large  potential  demand  for  properly  trained  and  supervised  AHP 
in  orthopaedic  practice. 

2.  Availability  and  Use  of  Traditional  Allied  Health  PersonneL  Tra- 
ditional types  of  AHP  are  fairly  readily  available  to  orthopaedists 
(Table  1 5).  Over  84%  of  orthopaedists  have  the  availability  of  physical 
therapists,  prosthetists,  orthotists,  social  workers  and  public  health 
nurses,  while  only  2%  had  none  available.  Availability  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  population  of  the  county  in  which  the  orthopaedist  prac- 
tices (Table  16). 

Occupational  therapists  and  social  workers  are  avctilable  to  a  greater 
degree  in  larger  counties.  Generally  speaking,  use  appears  to  be  related 
to  availability. 

There  is  a  variation  of  availability  and  use  with  type  of  practice 
(Table  17).  In  general,  university  orthopaedists  have  available  rnd  use 
AHP  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  types  of  practices.  The  percentage 
of  men  in  university  practice  who  generally  use  the  four  allied  health 
workers  listed  in  Table  1 7  is  20%  to  30^  higher  than  average  and  there 
is  a  concomitant  decrease  in  the  percentage  that  do  not  have  them 
available  and  never  use  them.  It  can  be  predicted  from  the  availability 
and  use  of  AHP  in  teaching  institutions  that  orthopaedists  presently 
training  are  instructed  to  use  AHP  to  a  greater  degree  than  previously 
has  been  the  case.  It  is,  therefore,  anticipated  that  as  availability  in- 
creases the  use  of  these  six  traditional  AHP  will  increase  as  well. 

3.  Potential  Obstacles  to  increased  Use  of  Allied  Health  Personnel 
(AHP).  The  potential  obstacles  most  often  checked  as  **very  serious**, 
militating  against  the  increased  use  of  AHP  are  presented  in  Table  18. 
The  three  major  obstacles  relate  to  medicolegal  problems  and  the  lack 
of  competently  trained  individuals,  tt  seems  likely  that  the  fourth, 
supervision,  may  in  fact  be  a  function  of  medicolegal  problems  rather 
than  a  separate  obstacle  in  itself.  The  first  three  obstacles  display  es- 
sentially no  difference  on  age,  type  of  practice,  region  and  county  size, 
although  some  obstacles  seen  as  less  serious  did  vary  somewhat  on  type 
Ok  practice.  Solo  practitioners  are  more  apt  to  check  financial  infeasi- 


bility  as  an  obstacle  (21%  vs.  14%);  university  practitioners  are  apt  to 
see  job  turnover  as  very  serious  (26%  vs.  16%);  men  in  full-time  gov- 
ernment practice  are  less  likely  to  see  supervision  as  constituting  a  very 
serious  obstacle  (4%  vs.  18%).  The  first  three  obstacles  do  exist  while 
the  remainder  may  be  somewhat  more  conjectural  in  nature. 

Many  of  the  apparent  obstacles  are  being  overcome.  A  look  at  the 
experience  with  the  Medex  program  shows  that  many  state  legislatures 
have  changed  their  medical  practice  laws  to  provide  licensing  of  these 
individuals  and  has  approved  their  carrying  out  many  procedures  pre- 
viously reserved  for  licensed  physicians  if  under  the  supervision  of  a 
physician  (Washington,  California,  Utah).*  Patient  acceptance  has 
been  excellent  and  numerous  instances  have  been  recorded  where  pa- 
tients have  volunteered  that  they  would  prefer  the  Medex  than  to 
trouble  the  overworked  physician  with  their  seemingly  minor  prob- 
lems. The  M.D.  satisfaction  has  been  high  as  well.  The  Medex  working 
in  general  practitioners'  offices  have  been  able  to  increase  patient  visits 
from  1 3.5%  to  62.8%o.  The  lower  percentages  of  increase  were  a  result 
of  some  M.D.s  deciding  to  put  in  fewer  hours  resulting  in  a  smaller 
increase  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  as  weU  as  some  in- 
stances when  Medex  were  working  for  more  than  one  general  practi- 
tioner causing  the  percentage  increase  to  be  spread  over  several  M.D  s, 
since  the  increase  in  patient  visits  was  expressed  per  physician. 

Job  turnover  appears  to  be  related  largely  to  job  satisfaction  and  to 
date  this  has  not  been  a  problem,  although  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  Medex  are  on  the  upper  end  of  the  economic  scale  for  AHP. 

The  fact  that  competent  AHP  are  not  currently  available  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  the  physician  demand  is  an  established  fact,  although 
It  appears  this  may  soon  be  overcome  by  the  development  of  new 
schools  for  AH  P.  The  degree  to  which  these  schools  can  produce  com- 
petently trained  individuals  will  depend  largely  upon  the  selection  of 
qualified  individuals  to  enter  the  profession  and  the  input  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  into  the  training  programs. 

4.  Outcome  of  Increased  Use  of  AlUed  Health  Personnel  (AHP).  Pre- 
dictions about  the  outcome  of  increased  use  of  AHP  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  patients  served  and  the  quality  of  the  medical  care  provided 
IS  seen  in  Table  1 9.  There  were  27%  of  the  orthopaedists  who  feel  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  patients  served  and  an  improvement  in  the 
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quality  of  care  while  32^;  feel  that  the  number  of  patients  seen  would 
increase  without  change  in  quality  of  care.  On  the  other  hand,  26^7 
feel  that  this  would  result  in  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  care.  The 
predictions  vary  considerably  according  to  the  age  of  the  orthopaedist 
and  by  the  type  of  practice  although  not  by  county  size  or  region. 
Orthopaedists  who  have  finished  their  training  most  recently  are  more 
likely  to  feel  that  the  number  of  patients  served  and  the  quality  of  care 
will  be  as  good  or  better  than  do  orthopaedists  in  the  oldest  age  group 
(Table  20). 

More  significant  is  the  fact  that  those  who  feel  that  the  number  of 
patients  served  will  increase  and  the  quality  of  care  will  remain  as  good 
or  better  include  fully  80^;;  of  the  under  35  age  group  (Table  21).  Re- 
flecting this  difference,  tltere  is  a  striking  difference  as  well  between 
those  who  Teel  the  quality  of  care  will  deteriorate  regardless  of  the 
number  of  patients  served,  where  only  10' ^  of  the  under  35  group  in- 
dicated they  feel  quality  would  deteriorate  as  compared  to  of  the 
orthopaedists  over  65.  (Table  21)  If  these  differences  in  age  can  be 
taken  as  roughly  representative  of  the  changes  in  orthopaedic  educa- 
tion over  the  years  then  it  would  seem  that  the  education  has  progres- 
sively emphasized  functioning  with  AHP  and  thereby  increased  con- 
fidence in  the  quality  of  health  care  thus  rendered.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  could  speculate  that  increasing  experience  leads  to  changed  opin- 
ions regarding  AHP.  Since  the  population  was  sampled  at  only  one 
point  in  time,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  prediction  represents  an 
experience  related  phenomenor  or  rather  indicates  differences  in  or- 
thopaedic education,  althouj  •  the  latter  explanation  seems  more 
likely. 

Practice  setting,  as  well  as  age,  has  considerable  impact  on  the  or- 
thopaedists' predictions.  Men  in  solo  practice  have  the  least  faith  that 
increased  use  of  AHP  will  maintain  or  increase  the  quality  of  care  and 
serve  more  patients  (437r);  consequently,  they  are  most  likely  to  feel 
that  it  might  lead  to  deterioration  in  quality  of  care  (30%).  While  solo 
practitioners  are  seen  more  commonly  in  the  older  age  group,  this 
alone  does  not  account  for  the  differences  observed.  It  is  probable  that 
the  solo  practitioner  is  the  type  of  individual  who  has  selected  this  form 
of  practice  because  he  likes  to  be  self  sufficient.  If  our  hypotheses  are 
correct,  namely  that  there  is  a  declining  rate  of  selection  for  solo  prac- 
tice and  that  present  orthopaedic  education  increases  use  of  and  con- 
fidence in  AHP  in  health  care  delivery,  then  the  utilization  of  AHP 


should  increase  substantially  due  to  the  growing  proportion  of 
younger,  more  recently  trained  orthopaedists. 

5.  Who  Will  Hire  Additional  Allied  Health  Personnel  (AHP).  An- 
other indication  of  present  demand  for  AHP  is  the  response  to  Ques- 
tion 14,  'if  additional  well-trained  allied  health  personnel  were  avail- 
able to  perform  some  of  the  tasks  listed  above  [tasks  in  orthopaedic 
practice],  would  you  hire  such  a  person  next  year?"*  Orthopaedists 
from  the  largest  counties  are  somewhat  more  apt  to  say  they  would  not 
hire  additional  AHP  (25'-;  vs.  20^{  over-all).  The  largest  differences 
occur  when  practice  setting  is  considered  (Table  22).  The  percentage 
of  individuals  responding  "yes,  full-time"  is  over  50%  for  large  muiU- 
specialty,  university  and  government  practices  but  dips  to  a  low  of 
lo':;  for  solo  practice  (this  agrees  with  the  finding  that  solo  practi- 
tioners are  more  apt  to  find  financial  problems  a  "very  serious"  prob- 
lem to  increased  utilization  of  AHP  than  are  men  in  other  practice 
settings).  The  question  allowed  the  orthopaedist  to  hedge  and  respond 
-perhaps"  if  he  was  not  certain,  so  it  seems  likely  that  these  percent- 
ages represent  rather  reliable  opinions.  This  result  would  tend  to  agree 
wuh  the  conclusion  arrived  at  previously  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
sizeable  need  for  AHP  in  orthopaedic  surgery  although  one  cannot 
conclude  from  this  question  the  exact  quantity  or  what  variety  of  AH  P 
is  most  needed. 


C.   Perception  of  Need  for  Additional  Orthopaedic  Surgeons 

The  perception  of  a  need  for  additional  orthopaedists  does  not  vary 
particularly  by  age  or  by  population  of  the  county  in  which  the  ortho- 
paedist practices  (Table  23).  When  reviewed  in  light  of  the  type  of 
practice  however,  larger  diflerences  are  observed.  About  half  of  the 
men  in  university  and  government  practices  feel  that  additional  ortho- 
paedists are  needed  in  their  areas  as  compared  to  about  a  third  of  or- 
thopaedists in  other  practice  settings.  This  undoubtably  reflects  the 
well  known  need  thai  has  and  continues  to  exist  in  the  former  practice 
settings  (Table  24). 

The  region  of  the  country  also  influences  the  perceived  need  for 
additional  orthopaedic  surgeons  (Table  25).  Only  about  one  fourth  of 
the  orthopaedists  in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  perceive  a  need; 
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whereas,  almost  50%  in  the  central  region  respond  affirmatively.  This 
would  appear  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  lower  ratio 
of  orthopaedists  to  population  in  the  central  region  of  the  country ; 
whereas,  the  highest  ratios  occur  in  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  re- 
gions. 

A  comparison  of  those  who  feel  that  more  orthopaedists  are  needed 
in  their  area  and  those  who  do  not  as  to  whether  they  would  hire  addi- 
tional AHP  demonstrates  that  as  expected,  of  those  who  feel  there  is 
need  for  additional  orthopaedists,  46%  would  hire  additional  AHP  as 
compared  to  only  29%  for  those  who  feel  no  more  orthopaedists  are 
needed  in  the  area  in  which  they  practice. 

D.  Perceived  Need  for  Orlhopoedists  ond  Orthopaedist  to  Populotion 
Rotios 

In  general,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  correlation  between  the  num- 
ber of  orthopaedists  per  population  and  the  perceived  need  for  more 
orthopaedists,  when  single  counties  are  examined-  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions when  larger  areas  are  considered  (states),  although  these  dis- 
crepancies actually  highlight  geographic  distribution  problems. 

When  the  orthopaedist  population  ratio  is  6 : 100,000  or  greater,  very 
few  perceive  a  need  for  additional  orthopaedists  in  their  area.  When 
the  ratio  drops  to  between  3-6:100,000,  about  35%  perceive  a  need 
for  more  orthopaedists.  When  the  population  ratio  drops  to  1.5: 
100,000,  the  percent  who  feel  more  orthopaedists  are  needed  in  their 
area  rises  to  approximately  70%,  This  is  illustrated  by  the  sparsely 
populated  states  such  as  Iowa  witli  L6  orthopaedists  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation and  80%  responding  "yes''  more  orthopaedists  are  needed ; 
Kentucky  with  1 .6  with  63%  filing  more  are  needed,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia with  1.5  with  70%  feeling  more  are  needed.  An  exception  to  this 
trend  is  Alaska  with  2-8  orthopaedists  per  100,000  yet  with  only  33% 
feeling  more  orthopaedists  are  needed  in  their  area.  In  this  case  the 
area  perceived  by  the  orthopaedist  represents  the  area  in  which  they 
practice,  principally  Anchorage,  rather  than  the  entire  state.  In  some- 
what more  densely  and  uniformly  populated  areas  such  as  Sacramento 
county,  California,  with  6.6  orthopaedists  per  100,000  population,  no 
one  feels  more  orthopaedists  are  needed.  Santa  Clara  county,  Cal- 
ifornia, with  a  ratio  of  5.4 : 100,000,  has  only  26%  who  feel  more  ortho- 
paedists are  needed.  Dade  county,  Florida,  with  3.3 : 100,000  has  36% 
who  feel  more  orthopaedists  are  needed. 


An  illustration  of  a  distribution  problem  can  be  found  in  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  which  has  an  orthopaedist  to  population  ratio  of 
1 .8 : 100,000.  Here  only  25%  feel  more  orthopaedists  are  needed,  with 
28%  uncertain  and  47%  saying  definitely  no.  This  is  generally  true  in 
the  larger,  more  heterogenous  population  areas.  The  percentage  un- 
certain is  significantly  higher  and  there  is  a  larger  group  who  feel  no 
more  are  needed  than  would  be  predicted  from  the  orthopaedist  to 
population  ratio. 

While  statistics  such  as  this  are  difficult  to  convert  to  the  need  for 
absolute  numbers  of  individuals,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  given  the  same  type  of  practices  and  similar  use  of  AHP  and 
hours  worked  per  week,  a  ratio  of  one  orthopaedist  per  20,000  to 
30,000  population  would  appear  realistic.  Certainly  there  appears  to 
be  little  need  expressed  for  orthopaedists  in  areas  with  ratios  above 
that  level,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  crying  need  for  orthopaed- 
ists when  the  ratio  drops  below  1 : 50,000  population.  The  great  weak- 
ness in  these  figures  is  that  they  fail  to  take  into  account  those  ortho- 
paedists who  are  not  Board  certified  and  those  in  residency  programs 
who  are  rendering  significant  care  for  people  aflBicted  with  orthopaedic 
problems.  The  current  ratio  of  certified  orthopaedists  to  population, 
2.33  per  100,000  population,  becomes  4.21  if  all  individuals  who  classify 
themselves  as  orthopaedists  in  the  yeariy  AM  A  survey  are  included. 
While  little  is  known  about  this  other  ^roup  of  orthopaedists,  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  the  proportion  of  certified  to  noncertified  orthopaedists 
is  increasing  and  hence  the  latter  group  will  become  less  significant  in 
numbers  over  time. 

D.   Hours  p«r  Week 

Age,  rather  than  county  size,  region  of  the  country  or  type  of  prac- 
tice, seems  to  have  the  strongest  effect  on  the  total  hours  worked  per 
week  (Table  26),  with  the  average  work  week  being  54  hours.  What  is 
perhaps  surprising  is  that  there  are  an  estimated  195  orthopaedists 
practicing  past  the  age  of  65  of  which  53%  are  working  more  than  a 
40  hour  work  week.  While  the  practice  setting  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  effect  on  the  total  hours  per  week  (Table  27),  men  in  government 
practice  have  an  average  that  is  somewhat  higher  than  other  types  of 
practice.  There  is  also  a  surprising  similarity  among  practices  on  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  hospital  and  office  practice  and  other  medi- 
cally related  work  except  for  tho^e  in  university  and  government  prac- 


tice.  In  university  practice  a  far  larger  segment  of  time  (average  22 
hours  per  week)  is  spent  in  other  medically  related  activities  rather 
than  office  or  hospital  practice  whereas  in  government  work  there  is  a 
higher  percentage  of  time  spent  in  hospital  practice.  Hours  worked  per 
week  did  not  relate  strikingly  to  opinions  about  the  use  of  AHP  and 
those  that  worked  the  most  hours  per  week  use  AHP  only  slightly  (0 
to  4^)  more  than  the  remainder  of  the  sample. 

E.   Censtraintt  en  Pradictt  of  Orthopaedics 

An  open-ended  question  requesting  any  constraint  or  constraints 
that  the  orthopaedist  feels  is  inhibiting  the  practice  of  orthopaedics 
was  presented.*  The  question  drew  a  64%  response,  and  constraints 
cited  were  on  almost  every  subject  imaginable.  To  facilitate  analysis 
the  responses  were  coded  into  five  categories.  Category  I— no  re- 
straints; category  2~-those  related  to  attitudes,  beliefs,  or  opinions 
that  anyone  (patients,  public,  people,  etc.)  might  have;  category  3  — 
those  that  cited  governmental  laws  or  regulations;  category  4— those 
relating  to  malpractice,  category  5— those  constraints  relating  to  in- 
effective, inefficient  organization  and/or  lack  of  resources  (Table  28). 

Malpractice  related  constraints  loomed  the  largest.  There  is  little 
bearing  according  to  size  of  county  although  the  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  less  than  50,000  group  and  the  more  urban  areas  is  statisti- 
cally significant  (p  less  than  .05,  Table  29). 

Somewhat  larger  is  the  variation  relating  to  the  age  of  the  ortho- 
paedist and  the  likelihood  of  his  listing  malpractice  related  constraints. 
Over  half  of  the  35  and  under  group  (51%)  listed  malpractice  related 
constraints  as  their  primary  problem.  This  declined  steadily  to  only 
30%  for  the  over  65  group  (Table  30).  At  least  two  interpretations  of 
this  finding  are  possible,  either  malpractice  related  problems  are  some- 
what less  frequent  as  one  gets  older  or  alternatively  the  orthopaedists 
who  completed  trainuig  and  began  practice  more  recently  are  more 
sensitive  to  malpractice  problems.  In  the  former  case  the  older  ortho- 
paedist would  be  involved  less  often  precisely  because  he  is  older,  while 
in  the  latter  the  younger  orthopaedists  are  thought  of  as  actually  see- 
ing problems  no  more  frequently  but  consider  the  possibility  of  a  given 
malpracMce  related  problem  as  r  ore  threatening.  One  interpretation 

*  Appendix  I,  Question  20, 


does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  other  and  it  may  well  be  that  both  have 
merit.  An  explanation  for  the  latttr  interpretation  may  be  that  younger 
orthopaedists  often  tend  to  cover  emergency  rooms  that  provide  care 
for  a  transient  population,  where  the  opportunity  to  build  rapport  and 
work  up  patients  in  detail  is  limited. 

Evaluating  primary  constraints  in  relation  to  the  practice  setting 
shows  little  variation  except  in  university  practice,  where  orthopaedists 
view  technical  resource  problems  as  the  primary  constraint  and  mal- 
practice secondary  (Table  31).  The  fact  that  orthopaedists  in  universu'y 
related  practices  mention  malpractice  constraints  much  less  than  aver- 
age (2r/(  vs.  43%)  probably  reflects  fewer  problems  due  to:  a)  seeing 
fewer  patients,  b)  the  protection  that  an  institution  provides,  c)  exten- 
sive record  keeping  and  surveillance,  d)  multiple  consultations  through 
rounds  and  conferences,  and  c)  the  association  of  an  orthopaedist  with 
a  prestigious  institution  by  patients  and  atumeys.  Finally,  it  may  be 
that  the  malpractice  problem  looms  large  but  problems  related  to  in- 
efficient organization  and  lack  of  resources  (technical/resource)  pose 
even  a  greater  problem  in  their  particular  situation.  Considering  all 
practices,  of  those  who  mention  two  problems  and  cite  technical/  re- 
source constraints  first,  42%  mentioned  malpractice  as  their  second 
constraint. 


F.  Mitc*ilan«ous  Rttuht 

1  Hospital  Trips  per  Day  for  Teaching  oi  Pflttent  Visits.  The  number 
of  trips  per  day  for  patient  visits  was  remarkably  constant  at  approx- 
imately 2.2.  although  it  was  slightly  higher  for  muUispecialty  practices 
less  than  20  (2.8)  and  slightly  lower  for  muUispecialty  practices  greater 
than  20  (1.5),  university  (.8)  and  ^overi:ment  (.4)  practices.  The  aver- 
age trips  per  day  for  teaching  visits  was  likewise  fairly  constant  at  .6 
with  the  exception  of  the  muUispecialty  groups  less  than  or  equal  to 
20  who  average  1 .4. 

The  number  o.  hospitals  where  the  orthopaedist  teaches  or  sees  pa- 
tients is  remarkably  constant  for  all  groups  as  well,  averaging  2.8. 
There  were  no  appreciable  population  variations. 
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III.    DISCUSSION  AND  CONQUSION 


The  demographic  distribution  of  orthopaedists  is  relatively  uniform 
^jAuroughoiit  the  regions  of  the  country  by  age  and  practice  setting  ex* 

ccpt  for  a  somewlmt  hi^r  him^    of  solo  praptitionein^  .in  tte 

east  r^on*  Tte  jargfr 
.  paedists,  and  solo  and  partiier^ 

appears  to  be  a  dram^^  and  steady  <^fiM  iA  indi* 
vidtiab  in  solo  practke  and  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  numbers  in 
small  partnerships  (less  than  4).  The  percentage  of  practitioners  in 
other  types  of  settings  appears  to  be  remaining  fairly  constant.  As^ 
suming  this  trend  will  continue,  it  can  be  predicted  that  small  ortho* 
paedic  partnerships  will  be  the  predominant  structure  for  delivery  of 
orthopaedic  care  in  the  future.  The  extent  to  which  this  or  other  types 
of  practice  setting  might  render  more  efficient  orthopaedic  care  than 
any  other  could  not  be  determined  by  this  survey. 

There  is  significant  regional  variation  in  the  concentration  of  ortho- 
paedists  as  well  as  variation  withih^graphic  region,  state  or  county. 
Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  optimum  orthopaedist  to  population 
ratio  from  this  as  with  other  previous  studies  is  fraught  with  great 
hazard.  It  does  appear  however,  based  on  the  orthopaedists'  perceived 
need,  that  there  is  ho  heed  for  more  orthopaedists  when  the  ratio 
rises  above  1 : 15,000,  and  a  critical  need  when  the  ratio  drops  below 
1 : 50,000.  Taking  all  factors  into  consideration,  it  would  appear  that 
a  ratio  between  1 120,000  ai^  1  ^CIOO  would  appear  optinlum. 

Given  the  current  ratio  of  l|43,0b0,  it  becomjes  important  to  analyze 
how  the  deficiency  in  numbers  is  being  met.  Based  on  data  available 
from  resident  positions  filled  plus  the  numbers  of  individuals  taking 
the  in*training  examination,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  conservative  to 
estimate  that  there  will  be  in  excess  of  500  peopte  completing  their 
residency  training  in  1971,  and  the  figure  is  probably  closer  to  600.  This 
would  mean  that  if  the  output  of  orthopaedists  remains  constant  and 
the  population  of  the  United  States  increaises  by  the  average  of  the 


predictions  of  the  Census  Bureau^  by  1980  the  orthopaedist  to  popular 
tion  ratio. would  be  !  :2S»000.  If»  however^  the  training  programs  accel- 
erate in  numbers  of  individuals  produced  annually  at  the  same  rate 
that  they  have  over  the  past  ten  years>  there  will  be  about  860  ortho^^ 
paedists  completing  their  training  in  1980  which  will  mean  by  that 
time  the  ratio  of  orthopaedists  to  population  will  be  1 :22»000*  the 
above  estimates  and  projections  of  need  to  assume  that  orthopaedists 
will  retire  at  age  6S»  will  continue  to  work  at  54  hour  work  week  during 
their  active  practice  yeafs^  and  that  they  will  continw  with  the  same 
type  of  practice  pattern  as  when^^^  madei  It  iherefpre 

appears  that  ijiatefinf  of ^^^^^^^ 
jpMresent  praliictiph  of  oftH^ 
iiumeri^i  dej^ 

would  tend  id  supjpk>rt  thlt.tl^^ 

practice  in  smaller  cdiiimuhiti^^  distribti* 
tion  probterh^  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  inequitable  distribution  can 
be  corrected  without  some  kind  of  active  program.  The  softness  of 
these  estimates  derived  from  the  {)erceived  ntcd  for  more  orthopaedists 
only  highlights  the  need  for  both,  an  in-depth  study  of  various  ortho- 
paedic practice  settings  and  an  inklepth  study  of  various  areas  of  the 
country  to  determine  how  and  where  drthoj^edk  conditions  are  being 
cared  for  and  to  explore  the  ma^iitucfe  of  the  unmet  heeds. 

While  the  absolute  numbers  and  types  of  AHP  under  supervision  of 
physicians  needed  currendy  and  to  meet  future  demands  cannot  be 
answered  by  this  questionnaire^  the  majority  of  orthopaedists  perceive 
a  need  for  additional  AHP  in  their  practices. 

From  the  strong  approval  of  increased  use  of  AHP  under  direct 
orthopaedic  supervision  yet  minimal  utilization,  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  a  lar^  potential  need  for  AHP  in  orthopaedics  who  have  been 
trained  to :  I)  perform  routine  measurements  of  the  ran^  of  motion  of 
joints,  obtain  height  and  circumference  measurements,  muscle  test- 
ing, etc.,  2)  obtain  routine  social  and  family  histories,  3)  assist  at 
operations,  4)  apply  dressings  and  simple  traction  devices,  S)  teach 
patient  exercise  programs,  6)  assist  patients  in  family  or  vocational 
counseling,  and  7)  teach  patient  crutch  walking. 

While  there  is  less  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
using  AHP  under  supervision  of  physicians  for  the  following  tasks, 
25%  to  75%  of  the  orthopaedists  iecl  they  could  and  should  perform 


these  tasks  and  the  need  is  substantial:  1)  obtain  and  record  routine 
present  illness  and  past  history,  2)  make  routine  hospital  rounds  to 
check  on  traction,  casts,  3)  direct  nursing,  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  programs,  4)  conduct  routine  screening  physical  examination 
of  the  musculoskeletal  system,  5)  apply  casts  for  nonacute  jplroblems, 
6)  see  patients  on  foUowup  visits  for  cast  and  wound  checks,  7)  remove 
dressing  and  sutures,  8)  adjust  splints,  braces,  9)  administer  intravenous 
20  fluids  and  blood,  and  10)  clean  and  suture  minor  wounds.  The  fact  that 
the  younger  orthopaedist  in  genera!  has  a  greater  acceptance  of  the  use 
of  AHP  for  such  tasks  and  the  increa^ng  propoirdph  of 
in  tte  younger  agf  g^oup  wpiil^^^^ 
suchih^ilddOsd^ 
effidend(^  achieved  in  pra 
can  exirapdiate  ffbm  the  use  (of  phy^ah  assistsm^^^ 
(Medex),  it  seems  likely  that  the  orthopaediii  would  be  able  to  manage 
approximately  40%  (13.5%  to  63%)  more  patients  with  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate trained  AHP.  Any  information  that  becomes  available  on 
this  subject  should  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  number  of 
orthopaedists  that  will  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

The-current  constraints,  both  on  orthopaedic  practice  and  on  the 
extended  use  of  AHP,  revolve  largely  aroiuid  the  medicolegal  aspects 
of  practice  and  the  lack  of  availability  of  qualified  appropriately 
trained  individuals.  Public  acceptance  and  financial  considerations  do 
not  appear  to  be  a  major  barrier.  The  fact  that  a  significant  number  of 
orthopaedists,  particularly  in  the  younger  age  groups,  feel  that  in- 
creased use  of  AHP  will  produce  both  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
patients  seen  and  an  improvement  or  no  change  in  the  quality  of  care 
delivered  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  general  trend  in 
this  direction  regardless  of  organizational  or  governmental  direction. 
The  fact  that  numerous  states  are  chan^ng  medical  practice  and  licens- 
ure laws  to  make  the  extended  use  of  such  personnel  practical  would 
indicate  that  the  major  restraint  that  must  be  overcome  is  the  ever- 
threatening  liability  problem,  and  until  there  is  relief  in  this  direction, 
it  will  continue  as  a  dampening  influence  on  the  full  utilization  of  AHP 
by  orthopaedists. 

As  does  any  questionnaire  study,  this  study  has  many  limitations. 
However,  it  emphasizes  the  continued  cooperation  and  willingness  of 
orthopaedists  to  spend  considerable  time  and  effort  in  attempting  to 
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develop  some  scientific  basis  for  the  decision  making  process.  These 
decisions  involve  not  only  selecting  how  best  they  can  continue  to  pro- 
vide quality  care  for  their  patients,  but  delineate  as  well  what  must  be 
done  in  order  to  reach  all  segments  of  our  society  with  this  high  level 
of  care  for  disorders  affecting  the  musculoskeletal  system. 
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TABLE  II^TASKS  IN  ORTHOPAEDIC  PRAaiCE"^ 


32    Ronked  by  %  Approval  for  Performance  by  AHP 

Obtains  tdenftfytng  data  (name,  address,  insurance,  etc.)   99% 

Teaches  patients  crutch  walking   98% 

Completes  insurance  forms   95% 

Teaches  patients  exercise  programs   94% 

Processes  x-ray$  ,   94% 

Takes  x-rays   93% 

Obtains  routine  social  and  family  history   8^% 

Assists  at  operations   85% 

Assists  patients  in  family  or  vocational  counseling   84% 

Performs  routine  measurements  of:  height,  length,  circumference,  etc   83% 

Applies  simple  traction  devices   80% 

Performs  routine  measurements  of:  range  of  motion   77% 

Performs  routine  measurements  of:  muscle  testing   77%  [ 

Applies  dressings   77% 

Adiusts  splints  and  braces  :   73%  » 

Administers  intravenous  fluids,  bipod,  etc   73%  ] 

Removes  dressings/sutures  ♦   72%  > 

Obtains  routine  past  history   68%  j 

Applies  casts  for  non*acute  problems   56%  | 

Makes  routine  hospital  rounds  to  direct  physical  occupaHonal  therapy  program. .  54%  | 

Makes  routine  hospital  rounds  to  check  on:  traction,  casts,  etc  52%  j 

Takes  and  records  routine  elements  of  present  illness   48%  j 

Makes  routine  hospital  rounds  to  direct  routine  nursing  program   47%  | 

Conducts  routine  screening  for  physical  examinations  of  musculo-skeletal  system. .  46% 

Sees  patients  on  follow-up  visits  for  casts  and  wound  checks   32% 

Qeans  and  sutures  minor  wounds   25% 

Performs  minor  surgical  procedures   13% 

Applies  casts  for  acute  problems   7% 

*  Appendix  I,  Question  #13. 
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TABLE  12— POTENTIAL  NEED  FOR  THOSE  TASKS  IN  ORTHOPEDIC 
PRACTICE  STRONGLY  APPROVED*  FOR  PERFORMANCE  BY  AHP 
( >75%  approvol  by  orthopedists)'^'^ 


Potential  Need:  [Percent  responding  "could  ond  should"]  minus  [percent  utilizing  ollted 
heolth  workers  for  tosk] 


1 .  Applies  dressings 

2.  Applies  simple  troction  devices 

3.  Performs  routine  meosurements  of:  Muscle  testing 

4.  Teoches  potients  exercise  progroms 

5.  Assists  potients  in  fomily  or  vocotionol  counseling 

6.  Teoches  potients  crutch  wolking 

Potential  Need:  Smoll—<  10% 

1 .  Completes  insuronce  forms 

2.  Obtoins  identifying  doto  (nome,  oddress,  insuronce,  etc.) 

3.  Jokes  x-roys 

4.  Processes  x-roys 

*Approvol  is  indicoted  by  the  response  thot  on  ollied  heolth  worker  (AHP)  with  oppropri- 
ote  troining,  directly  responsible  to  the  orthopedist,  "could  and  should"  perform  the  tosk. 
♦♦Appendix  I,  Question#13. 


Potential  Need:  Large— >  50% 

1 .  Performs  routine  meosurements  of:  Ronge  of  Motion 

2.  Performs  routine  meosurements  of:  Height,  length,  circumference,  etc. 

3.  Obtoins  routine  sociol  ond  fomily  history 

4.  Assists  ot  operotions 


Potential  Need: 


Substantial—  1 0-49% 


TABLE  13— POTENTIAL  NEED  FOR  THOSE  TASKS  IN  ORTHOPEDIC 
PRAaiCE  APPROVED  BY  50-74%*  FOR  PERFORMANCE  BY  AHP** 


Potenf/o/ Need;  [Percent  responding  "could  ond  should'*]  minus  [percent  utilizing  ollied 
heolth  workers  for  tosk] 

Pofenfiol  Need:  Svbstanfiol—1 0-49% 

1 .  Obtoins  routine  post  history 

2.  Makes  routine  hospitol  rounds  to  check  on:  troction,  costs,  etc. 

3.  Directs  routine  nursing  progrom 

4.  Directs  physicol  occupotionol  theropy  progrom 

5.  Applies  costs  for  non-ocute  problems 

6.  Adjusts  splints  ond  braces 

7.  Administers  introvenous  fluids,  blood,  etc. 

8.  Removes  dressings/sutures 

'^'Approvol  is  indicoted  by  the  response  thot  on  ollied  heolth  worker  (AHP)  with  oppropri- 
ote  troining,  directly  responsible  to  the  orthopedist,  "cou/d  and  s/iou/d"  perform  the  tosk. 
**Appendix  I,  Question  #1 3. 

TABLE  14— POTENTIAL  NEED  FOR  THOSE  TASKS  IN  ORTHOPEDIC 
PRACTICE  APPROVED  BY  25-49%*  FOR  PERFORMANCE  BY  AHP** 


Pofenfiol  Need:  [Percent  responding  'could  ond  should"]  minus  [percent  utilizing  ollied 
heolth  workers  for  tosk] 

Pofenfiol  Need:  Svbsfanfiol—1 0-49% 

1.  Conducts  routine  screening  for  physicol  exominotions  of  the  muscoloskeletol  system 

2.  Tokes  ond  records  routine  elements  of  present  illness 

3.  Sees  potients  on  follow-up  visits  for  costs  ond  wound  checks 

4.  Cleons  ond  sutures  minor  wounds 

*Approvol  is  indicoted  by  the  response  thot  on  ollied  heolth  worker  (AHP)  with  oppropri- 
ote  troining,  directly  responsible  to  the  orthopedist,  "cou/d  ond  shou/d"  perform  the  tosk. 
**Appendix  I,  Question  #1 3. 


TABLE  15— AVAILABILITY*  OF  SPECIFIC  COMBINATIONS  OF  ALLIED 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL  (AHP)** 


65%  Have  available:   Occupational  Therapist 

Physical  Therapist 
Prosthetist/Orthotist 
Social  Worker 
Public  Health  Nurse 
Vocational  Counselor 

15%  Have  available:   Occupational  Therapist 

Physical  Therapist 
Prosthetist/Orthotist 
Social  Worker 
Public  Health  Nurse 

4%  Have  available:    Physical  Therapist 

Prosthetist/Orthotist 
Social  Worker 
Public  Health  Nurse 

10%  Have  miscellaneous  combinations  available  (largest  single  category  <3%) 

2%  Have  none  available 


100% 

'^Appendix  I,  Question  ^10. 
♦♦Occupational  Therapist 
Physical  Therapist 
Prosthetist/Orthotist 
Social  Worker 
Public  Health  Nurse 
Vocational  Counselor 


TABLE  16— AVAILABILITY  AND  USE  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH  PERSONNEL"^ 
BY  POPULATION  OF  COUNTY  OF  PRACTICE** 


NOT  AVAILABLE  to  My  Patients: 


<  50,000 

Occupational  Therapist  55% 

Physical  Therapist  5% 

Prosthetist/Orthotist  1 2% 

Social  Worker  20% 

Public  Health  Nurse  5%' 

Vocational  Counselor  26% 

NEVER  USED  with  My  Patients: 

<S0,000 

Occupational  Therapist  52% 
Physical  Therapist  0% 
Prosthetist/Orthotist  4% 
Social  Worker  4% 
Public  Health  Nurse  24% 
Vocational  Counselor  33% 


*  Occupational  Therapist 
Physical  Therapist 
Prosthetist/Orthotist 
Social  Worker 

Public  Health  Nurse 
Vocational  Counselor 

*  Appendix  I,  Questions  #10  &  #11. 


50.000- 

100.000- 

J  00.000 

500.000 

>  500.000 

All 

44% 

24% 

14% 

23% 

2% 

1% 

2% 

2% 

5% 

2% 

3% 

3% 

15% 

8% 

4% 

8% 

4% 
15% 

2% 

4% 

3% 

13% 

12% 

14% 

50.000- 

100,000- 

100.000 

500.000 

>  500.000 

All 

50% 

30% 

25% 

31% 

1% 

0% 

1% 

1% 

4% 

1% 

3% 

2% 

4% 
21% 

1% 

3% 

2% 

13%  . 

11% 

14% 

28% 

25% 

31% 

28% 
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TABLE  17— AVAILABILITY  AND  USE  OF  AHP*  BY  TYPE  OF  PRACTICE** 


AHP  ^'AVAILABLE**  AND 

**REGUlARir' 

USED 

UNIVERSITY  PRACTICE 

ALL  OrWfR  PRACTICES 

AYailabh  to 

Used 

Aroiloble  to 

Uied 

all  my  pis. 

Regularly 

all  my  pis. 

Regularly 

Occupational  Therapist 

85% 

43% 

52% 

13% 

Physical  Therapist 

98% 

89% 

93% 

88% 

Prosthetist/Orthotist 

98% 

83% 

90% 

60% 

Social  Worker 

81% 

70% 

71% 

34% 

Public  Health  Nurse 

91% 

52% 

76% 

23% 

Vocational  Counselor 

90% 

47% 

65% 

16% 

'^Occupational  Therapist 
Physical  Therapist 
Prosthetist/Orthotist 
Social  Worker 
Public  Health  Nurse 
Vocational  Counselor 
♦♦Appendix  I,  Questions  #10  &  #1 1. 

TABLE  18— POTENTIAL  OBSTACLES  TO  INCREASED  USE  OF  AHP* 


Ranked  by  %  Responding  "Very  Serious" 


59%  insurance  liability  problems 

50%  Competent,  trained  allied  health  workers  not  presently 

available  for  employment 

34%  State  medical  practice  laws 

18%  Supervision  of  allied  health  workers 

17%  ....If  regular  patient  load  increased  too  much,  "emergency" 

calls  will  get  out  of  hand 

16%  Job  turnover  of  allied  health  workers 

12%  Not  feasible  financially  in  solo  private  practice 

12%  Doctor-patient  relationship  would  suffer 

8%  Not  feasible  because  of  lack  of  office  space 

7%  Patients  would  not  accept  allied  health  workers 


♦Appendix  \,  Question  #18. 


TABLE  19— PREDICTIONS  OF  OUTCOME  OF  INCREASED  USE  OF  ALLIED 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL  (AHP)* 


Questton:  Listed  below  ore  some  stotements  which  describe  what  might  hoppen  if  Boord 
qualified  orthopoedic  proctitioners  mode  greoter  use  of  ollied  heolth  workers  in  their 
practice  to  corry  out  the  tasks  outlined  in  the  previous  questions.  Which  of  the  stotements 
best  expresses  yoor  personol  opinion  of  whot  might  generolly  hoppen?  Check  only  one 

32%   An  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  the  proctitioner  serves,  without  chonge  in 
the  quollty  of  service. 

22%    An  increose  in  the  number  of  patients  the  proctitioner  serves,  but  with  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quolity  of  service. 
27%   An  increose  Id  the  number  of  patients  the  proctitioner  serves  ond  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quolity  of  service. 

8%   No  change  in  the  number  of  patients  the  practitioner  serves,  but  with  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  service. 

4%   No  chonge  in  the  number  of  patients  the  proctitioner  serves,  but  with  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quolity  of  service. 

7%   No  change  in  the  number  of  potients  the  proctitioner  serves,  or  the  quolity  of 
service. 


100% 
Summory  of  the  Above: 


#  of  Patients 


Quality  of  Con 

/mprov* 

No  Chonge 

Dtftr/oraft 

Increose 

27% 

32% 

22% 

No  chonge 

S7o 

7% 

4% 

*  Appendix  I,  Question  #1 9. 


Total  =  100% 


TABLE  20— PREDICTIONS  OF  OUTCOME  OF  INCREASED  USE  OF 
ALLIED  HEALTH  PERSONNEL  (AHP^ 


ERIC 


Ouolify  of  Con 
Improy       No  Cfcongt  Dtftr/ora^ 


i  of  Patients 


0-35 

Increose 

35%** 

45% 

7% 

No  Change 

7% 

3% 

3% 

66+ 

Increose 

21% 

13% 

35% 

No  Change 

13% 

12% 

6% 

*  Appendix  I,  Questk>n  #19. 
All  %'s  are  of  the  total  orttiopedists  in  thot  age  group. 


=  100% 


=  100% 


TABLE  21 


PREDICTIONS  ABOUT  QUANTITY  (#'s)  AND 
QUALITY (Q)  OF  CARE  WITH  INCREASED 
USE  OF  AHP- 


80n 


70- 


60- 


50H 
l40- 
30H 


20- 


10- 


O-' 


Q  Q  ♦  or  constant,  #'s* 
ES3  Q  ♦ 


1 


I 


I 


I 


-35    36-45  46-55  56-65  66-^ 


*App«odix  It  QMttlOQ  #19» 


Age 


TABLE  22—WOULD  HIRE  ADDITIONAL  AHP*  BY  TYi'E  OF  PRAaiCE 


40 


Ytt 

Y*t 

Typt  of  fractk* 

No 

tort-Tim* 

Solo 

34%** 

16% 

17% 

33% 

Multi-specialty  <20 

21% 

37% 

16% 

26% 

Multi-specialty  >20 

6% 

57% 

5% 

32% 

Orthopaedic  Group  >4 

17% 

40% 

5% 

38% 

Orthopaedic  Group  <4 

19% 

33% 

10% 

38% 

University 

22% 

53% 

9% 

16% 

Government 

14% 

79% 

-0- 

7% 

Other 

30% 

«% 

6% 

22% 

All  Practices 

23% 

31% 

11% 

35% 

♦  Appendix  I,  Question  #14. 

'*  Percentages  exclude  "not  applicable  to  my  situation"  responses. 


TABLE  23— PERCEPTION  OF  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  ORTHOPAEDISTS" 
BY  POPULATION  OF  COUNTY  OF  PRACTICE 


**0o  you  M  fhot  oddiiionot  oHhopo94k  wrgtoni  art  tt—d9d  for  tho 


orto  !n  wNch  yov  procfk*?** 

Yot 

No 

Totat 

<  50,000 

39% 

16% 

45% 

100% 

50,000-100,000 

38% 

16% 

46% 

100% 

100,000-500,000 

32% 

21% 

47% 

100% 

>  500,000 

33% 

22% 

45% 

100% 

(Age  shows  no  important  differences) 


*  Appendix  I,  Question  #21. 
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TABLE  24— PERCEPTION  OF  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  ORTHOPAEDISTS* 
BY  TYPE  OF  PRAaiCE 


)>p«  of  frotlif 

University 
Government 

Orthopaedic  Group  <4 
Multi^speciolty  <20 
Multi-specialty  >20 
Orthopaedic  Group  >4 
Other 
Solo 


All  Practices 
*  Appendix   Question  #21. 


''Do  yv  M  IHqI  oddiliiiol  orfhopoodk 
mngoont  ort  imM  fcr  Iho  orto  m 
%rfcfcfc  yoy  procf  jet?** 

52% 
48% 
38% 
32% 
32% 
30% 
30% 
29% 

33% 


TABLE  25~PERCEPTION  OF  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  ORTHOPAEDISTS* 
BY  REGION** 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Central 
Northeast 

South  and  Southeast 


Alt  regions 

*  Appendix  t,  Question  #21. 
Appendix  II 


**0o  fit  M      oMilinot  mrfhtpoodk 
wrgopnt  ort  m^M  for  fho  wo  m 

yifhkh  yov  peotfM** 
Yoi 

26% 
26% 
46% 
32% 
32% 

33% 
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TABLE  26 


HOURS  PER  WEEK  BY  AGE  * 


50n 


40- 


$  3CH 


10- 
0- 


□  d  i1  11  i1 

-35        36-45  46-55 

Age 


56-65 


66-i> 


Hours  p«rwt«k     CID<40    □40-56    ES  57-72  □>72 


HnmdU  I.  QiMKtMi  f*. 


TABLE  27—  HOURS  PER  WEEK*  iY  TYPE  OF  PRACTICE 


Sob  25 

AAulti-sptdolty  <20  23 

Mutti-sptdolty  >20  21 

Orthopotdk  Grocp  >4  24 

Offhopotdk  Group  >4  27 

UnSvorslty  22 

Govommtnf  37 

Olhor  21 


All  25 


*  Appendix  1^  QutsHon  #8. 


kOHk» 

*Ai--«f-^*   It 

26 

5 

54 

27 

4 

54 

26 

7 

53 

24 

6 

53 

24 

5 

55 

15 

22 

54 

20 

8 

59 

21 

II 

48 

24 

4 

54 

TABLE  21— CONSTRAINTS  ON  ORTHOPAEDIC  PRACTICE* 


7%  Nont 

3%  "AtHtud*  Rtlattd** 

Any  oHihid«,  opinioo  or  btli«f  htid  by  "p«oplt**  thof  was  mtnttootd  os  a 
comff a(nt  on  th«  practkt  of  oHhopatdks*  For  txampit  "my  pationfs  would 
n«v«r  •xcc«pt  x/*  or  "ptopto  confus«  good  accoss  with  good  mtdkal 
car*;* 

n%  "Govommont  Rogutatioo** 

Direct  rofertncts  to  govommtntai  rogulattoo  or  lows  which  ar«  ie«n  as 
imposing  constroints  on  tho  practtce  of  orthopaedics  txciusive  of  mal* 
pracfic«  laws. 

43%  **Malprocfk«** 

Any  mention  of  th«  "motprocfict  probitm*'  rtlattd  tithtr  to  the  physician 
himstif  or  ony  potential  allied  health  personnel.  *1  am  reluctant  to  try  new 
procedures  because  of  malproctice  risk'*  is  an  example. 

36%  'Technical  /Resource** 

Any  problems  that  were  perceived  as  primarily  technical;  that  is,  those 
practices  that  are  seen  as  Inefficient  due  to  a  lack  of  organization  or 
/haps  o  shortage  of  resources*  Generally,  these  comments  are  of  a 
practical  nah^re,  usually  taking  the  form  of  a  recommendation  that  the 
orthopaedist  feels  would  result  in  greater  efficiency* 

100%  (those  who  cited  at  least  one  constraint;  64%  of  total) 

^  Appendix  I,  Question  ^20. 


43 
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TAIIE  29— SPECIFIC  CONSTRAINTS  ON  PRACTICE  OF  ORTHOPAEDICS* 
BY  COUNTY  SIZE 


<50.000  35% 

50,000-100,000  40% 

100,000-500,000  41% 

>  500,000  45% 

*  Appmdix  I,  Qw*«Kon  #20. 

TAUE  aO-SPEOPIC  CONSTRAINTS  ON  ORTHOPAEDIC  PRACTICE* 
•Y  AOE 


0-35  51% 

36-45  46% 

46-55  40% 

56-65  37% 

66+  30% 


(fttflioMng  cemtrainH  ihow  no  diffcrtnc*  en  Ag«.) 
*  Appendix  I,  Qutttien  #20. 


TABU  31— CONSTRAINTS  ON  ORTHOPAEDIC  PRACTICE*  BY  TYPE 
OF  PRACTICE 


UnivtrsHy  28%  40% 

Gov«mm«f>t  44%  22% 

AAulH^sptdalty  <20  50%  18% 


All  ProcHcM  43%  36% 


(OHMr  combinotions  of  comtrointf  and  fyp%%  of  proctkt  show  litMt  diff»rmc« J 
*  AppotidU  I,  QuosHoA  #20. 
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APPENDIX  I 


ORTHOPAEDIC  MANPOWER  SURVEY 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ORTHOPAEDIC  SURGEONS 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

GENERAL  DATA 

1 .  My  age  is  

2.  My  practice  is  in  , 

county 


state 

3.  Population  of  county  in  which  you  practice. 
 less  than  10,000 

  10,000-50,000 

:  50,000-100,000 

  100,000-500,000 

 over  500,000 

4.  How  would  you  characterize  the  area  from  which  the  majority  of 
your  patients  come? 

 affluent  city  dwellers 

 middle  class  city  dwellers 

 deprived  city  dwellers 

 suburban 

 small  town  not  adjacent  to  metropolitan  area 

 rural 

5.  Type  of  practice 
 solo 

 multi-specialty  20  or  under 

 multi-specialty  over  20 

 orthopaedic  group  or  partnership  4  or  more 

 orthopaedic  group  or  partnership  less  than  4 

 full-time  university 

 government  service 

 other  (specify)  

ma  r 
is&s 


6.  If  any  type  of  group  practice,  number  of  orthopaedists  in  your 
group  

7.  Indicate  which  description  best  characterizes  your  office. 
 I  maintain  only  one  office. 

 I  maintain  two  offices. 

 I  maintain  three  or  more  offices. 

8.  In  a  typical  week  of  practice: 

a.  How  many  hours  did  you  spend  in  your  office?  

b.  How  many  hours  did  you  spend  in  hospital  practice?  

c.  How  many  hours  did  you  spend  in  other  medical-related  activi- 
ties (community  service,  teaching,  research,  etc.)?  
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OFFICE  PERSONNEL 

9.  Check  the  number  of  individuals  employed  full  or  part-lime  in 
your  office  or  offices  regardless  of  the  number  of  orthopaedists  in- 
volved. 


FuU  Tim9 

0 

NOM 

1 

2 

3 

4  or 
mort 

Nurse 

Orthopaedic  technician 

Secretary/ receptionist 

Business  Mgr/bookkeeper 

X-ray  technologist 

Physical  therapist 

Other  (specify) 



i 

i 

Parf*nm« 

0 

Nont 

2 

3 

mor« 

Nurse 

Orthopaedic  technician 

Secretary/receptionist 

Business  Mgr/bookkeeper 

X-ray  technologist 

Physical  therapist 

Other  (specify) 
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10.  Availability  of  allied  health  personnel.  Check  the  appropriate  box 
for  each  occupation. 


1 

t 

! 

£  i  1 

M 

<a  S. 

it 

3  ^ 

<§  1 

J  :S  1 
o  ^  ? 

lit 

2  1  1 
^  i  i 

0 

1 

2 

Occupational  therapist 

Physical  therapist 

Prosthetists/Orthotists 

Social  Worker 

Public  Health  Nurse 

Vocational  Counselor 

1 1 .  Use  of  allied  health  personnel.  Check  the  appropriate  box  for  each 
occupation. 


/  v«t  fh9m  In: 

1 

i 

1 

o 

2 

1 

3 

1 

O 
1 

"o 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

O 
4 

Occupational  therapist 

Physical  therapist 

Prosthetists/Orthotists 

Social  Worker 

Public  Health  Nurse 

Vocational  Counselor 
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12.  Listed  below  are  a  series  of  tasks  done  in  orthopaedic  practice. 
Check  the  box  for  the  person  who  usually  discharges  this  task  in 
your  practice.  Check  only  one  category  for  each  item. 


Cof*9erjti 


Ifmt 

1 

I 

i 

1 

0 
2 

1 
* 

8 

u 

3 

i 
t 

4 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 
1 

6 

J 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1 

p 
« 

1 

9 

1 

u 

1 

i 

1 

70 

1 

1 
1 

V 

1 
1 

i 

72 

1 

0 

1 

73 

1 
74 

t 

1 

o 
75 

1*  Obtolnt  IdtnHfylng  data  (namt, 
addr^ttf  Insuronct,  etc) 

4*  w/DTaint  rouTintt  tocial  and  family 
hittory 

3.  Obtains  routint  pott  htitory 

4.  Toktt  and  r«€ordt  routint  titmtntt  of 
prttent  lllnett 

5.  ComplttM  Inturanct  formt 

6.  AppIlM  cattt  for  acute  probltmi 

7.  Apptitt  cottt  for  non*ocutt  probltmi 

6.  Sttt  potlentt  on  f6tlow«up  visits  for 
casts  and  wound  chtcks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

12 

13 

14 

15 

9.  Appllts  simpit  traction  dtvlcts 

10.  Ttachti  patltnts  txtrclst  programs 

1  K  Ttachtt  patltnts  crutch  walking 

1 2.  Ptrforms  routine  mtosurtments  oft 
a.  rongt  of  motion 

b.  muscit  ttsting 

c  httght,  length,  drcumftrence,  ttc 

1 3.  Rtmoves  drtsslngs/sutures 

14.  Appllts  drtssln^s 

1 5.  Otans  ond  sutures  minor  wounds 

1 6.  Aulsts  at  operotlons 

49 
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i 

•5 

i 

1 

\ 

1 

tfmt 

1 

1 

s 

3 

i 

1 

5 

3 

4 

1 

i 

s 

1 

6 

J 

1 

7 

1 
1 

• 

I 

f 

J 
1 

1 

10 

M 

1 
i 

17 

1 
i 

?3 

14 

1 
e 
Z 

?5 

17.  AdjMtts  ipltnts  ond  brocti 

1 8*  Moktt  rouHnt  hofpltot  roundi  to 
chide  om 

0.  troctlon,  coitt,  ttc 

b.  dir«ch  routint  nursing  progrom 

c  direct!  phy$Icol  occupoHon«t 
Ihtropy  progrom 

19.  Admlnttttrs  Introvtnout  fluids, 
blood,  ttc 

20.  Conducts  routint  scrttning  for 
phytlcot  txomlnoHons  of  musculo* 
sktlttot  syittm 

21.  Asilsts  potitnts  In  fomlly  or  vocotlofMit 
counstllng 

22.  Tokts  x*roys 

23.  Proctssts  x*rays 

24.  Ptrforms  minor  surglcot  proctdurts 

ERIC 
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13.  Some  tasks  listed  below  cowW  conceivably  be  performed  by  allied 
health  workers  with  appropriate  training.  You  may  feel  some  of 
them  should  not  be  delegated.  Assume  that  an  allied  health  worker 
is  directly  responsible  to  you.  Indicate  whether  you  feel  the  task 
could  and  should;  could  but  should  not;  could  not  be  performed  by 
allied  health  workers. 


CovM 

1 

2 

1 .  Obtains  identifying  data  (name,  addresi,  insurance,  etc.) 

2.  Obtains  routine  social  ond  family  tiistory 

3.  Obtains  routine  past  tiistory 

4.  Takes  and  records  routine  elements  of  present  illness 

5.  Completes  insurance  forms 

6.  Applies  casts  for  acute  problems 

7.  Applies  casts  for  non*acute  problems 

8.  Sees  patients  on  folbw*up  visits  for  casts  and  wound  diecks 

9.  Applies  simple  traction  devices 

1 0.  Teoches  patients  exerdse  programs 

1 1 .  Teoches  patients  crutch  walkhg 

1 2.  Performs  routine  measurements  oft 
a.  range  of  motion 

b.  muscle  testing 

c  height,  length,  circumference,  etc 

1 3.  Removes  dressings/sutures 

1 4.  Applies  dressings 

1 5.  Cleans  and  sutures  minor  wounds 

1 6.  Assists  at  operations 

17.  Adjusts  splints  and  braces 

156S 


Co«iW 

1 

Should 
Nof 
2 

3 

1 8.  Mokes  routine  hospitol  rounds  to: 
a.  fhftck  traction,  easts.  Ate 

b.  direct  routine  nursing  progrom 

c  direct  pttysicol  occupational  tlierapy  program 

19«  Adminsters  intravenous  Aulds^  bloody  etc* 

20.  Conducts  routine  screening  for  physical  examinations  of  the 
muscubskeletol  system 

2K  Assists  patients  in  family  or  vocational  counseling 

22«  Takes  x-rays 

23«  Processes  x-rays 

24.  Performs  minor  surgical  procedures 

14,  If  additional  well-trained  allied  health  personnel  were  available  to 
perform  some  of  the  tasks  listed  above^  would  you  hire  such  a  per- 
son in  the  next  year? 

 no   perhaps 

 yes,  full-time   not  applicable  to  my  situation 

 yes,  part-time 

15,  How  many  days  of  the  week  did  you  see  patients?  

16*  In  how  many  hospitals  do  you  teach  or  see  patients?  

1 1.  During  an  average  day,  how  may  trips  to  different  hsopitals  do  you 
make  for: 

a,  patient  visits  

b,  teaching  visits  

18,  Listed  below  are  some  obstacles  which  may  interfere  with  greater 
use  of  allied  health  workers  in  orthopaedic  practice.  In  the  delega- 
tion of  increased  responsibility  to  an  allied  health  worker^  how 
serious  of  a  problem  do  you  think  each  of  these  potential  obstacles 
would  present? 
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Check  one  box  on  each  Jine* 


1 

Vtfr 

9 

1 
«i 

S^ffOMI 

K  farents  would  not  accept  allied  health  workers 

2*  Doctor-patient  relationship  would  suffer 

3.  State  medical  practice  laws 

4*  Insurance  liability  problems 

5.  Not  feasible  financially  in  solo  private  practice 

6.  Not  feasible  because  of  lack  of  offke  space 

7*  Competent^  trained  allied  health  workers  not  presently 
ovailable  for  employment 

8.  Job  turnover  of  allied  health  workers 

9*  Supervision  of  allied  health  workers 

10.  If  regular  patient  load  increases  to  much^  ''emergency**  calls 
wilt  get  out  of  hand 

1 1 .  Other  obstacles  (please  specify) 

19.  Listed  below  are  some  statements  which  describe  what  might  hap- 
pen if  Board  qualified  orthopaedic  practitioners  made  greater  use 
of  allied  health  workers  in  their  practice  to  carry  out  the  tasks  out- 
lined in  the  previous  questions.  Which  of  the  statements  best  ex- 
presses your  personal  opinion  of  what  might  generally  happen? 
Check  only  one. 

 a.  An  increase  in  the  nvimber  of  patients  the  practitioner 

serves  without  change  m  the  quality  of  service. 

 b.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  the  practitioner 

serves,  but  with  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  service. 

 c.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  the  practitioner 

serves  and  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  service. 
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 d.  No  change  in  the  number  of  patients  the  practitioner 

serves,  but  with  improvement  in  the  quality  of  service. 

 e.  No  change  in  the  number  of  patients  the  practitioner 

serves,  but  with  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  service. 

 f-  No  change  in  the  number  of  patients  the  practitioner 

serves,  or  the  quality  of  service. 

Comments: 


20.  What  practices  of  a  social,  legal  or  governmental,  medical  nature 
do  you  feel  impose  constraints  on  the  practice  of  orthopaedics  and 
result  in  reduced  efficiency  and/or  lowering  patient  care? 

2\.  Do  you  feel  that  additional  orthopaedic  surgeons  are  needed  for 
the  area  in  which  you  practice? 
Yes  ,  No  ,  Uncertain  

1  2  3 
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ORTHOPAEDIC  PRACTICE 

22.  Sample  an  average  week  of  practice  in  the  month  January  or  Feb- 
ruary 1970.  Indicate  the  number  of  patients  you  have  seen  in  each 
category,  even  though  some  patients  will  appear  in  all  three. 


Child  (b(rthfo16y«ars) 

Adults  (17  to  60  y«ars) 

Adults  (av«r  60  yMrs) 

By  Oi$9a$%  C/ostfffcofioo  of 
Pafi%nf$  PHmory  PrMms 

Trauma 

C>«g«n»ratiofi 

Inflommatory 

Infection 

Rh«matold  orthritis^  etc* 

Gmgenital 

D«v«lopmtntol*growth  distrubanc* 

M«tabolk 

Tomer 

Non*orthopaedic 
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NUMBER  OF  ORTHOKDISTS  AND  POPULATION  , 
SY  STATE  AND  REGION  ^  /  L 

-->lO  S7 

^•^•ffM  (f,OOOV)  lAAOS  AWmWff) 

NOKTHWiST 

Aladco  282  8 

Colorado  2J00  77 

Waho  718  17 

Montana  694  1 1 

North  Dakota  615  15 

Oregon  2,032  78 

South  Dakota  659  6 

Utah  1,045  32 

Washington  3,402  93 

Wyoming  320  6 


11,867  343 

SOUTHWEST 

Arizona                                 1,693  43 

California                            19,443  777 

Ntvada                                  457  15 

New  Mexico                             994  24 


22,587  859 

C£N7R>U 

Illinois  11,047  190 

Indiana  5,118  98 

tewa  2,781  44 

Kansas  2,321  43 

Ke»»h;cky  3,232  51 

Michigan  8,766  146 

Minnesota  3,700  89 

MjssouH  2,360  93 

Nebraska  1,449  27 

Ohio  10740  205 

Wisconrin  4,233  89 


557^7  1,075 
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GinntcKcut  3,000  101 

Ddowar*  540  1 1 

District  of  Columbia  798  46 

Main*  978  20 

Moryiand  3756  70 

MossochuMttt  5,467  174 

58                 NowHompthira  717  16 

NowJtrMy  7,148  158 

Now  York  18.321  502 

Pomwyivaflia  1 1,803  203 

Rhedt  blond  91 1  30 

Vormont  439  1 1 

WostVirgina  1,819  28 


55704  1,370 

SOtlTH/SOUTHEASr 

Alabama  3,531  49 

Arfcomos  1,995  26 

Florida  6,354  204 

Goorgia  4,641  78 

Louisiana  3.745  83 

AAississlppi  2.360  26 

North  Corolino  5,205  98 

Oidohoma  2.568  56 

South  Carolina  2.692  39 

T«nn«ssM  3.985  98 

Toxos  11.187  250 

Virginia  4.669  92 


52.933  1.099 
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STUDY  OF  UTILIZATION  OF  AND  PREFERENCE  FOR 
FEDERAL  EXCESS  PROPERTY  PROGRAM  AND 
STATE  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  PROGRAM,  1972 


Problem  and  Procedures 

In  July,  1972,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 

At  the  urging  of  the  Office  of  Management  Budget,  suspended,  at  least 

temporarily,  access  by  the  public  schools  to  the  Federal  Excess  Property 

program.    The  rationale  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

and  the  Office  of  Management  Budget  was,  in  part,  as  described  below: 

The  rationale  for  this  proposal  with  respect  to  excess  property 
was  based  on  a  concern  that  fullest  utilization  of  this  valuable 
asset  be  made  in  the  public  interest.    This  objective  cannot  be 
attained  under  the  current  system  which  allows  grantees,  as  a  select 
group  of  eligible  recipients,  a  priority  to  acquire  most  of  the  use- 
ful and  valuable  property. 

In  the  Federal  Property  Act  the  term  "excess  property"  is  defined 
as  property  not  required  by  the  holding  ajgency  for  its  needs  and  the 
discharge  of  its  responsibilities.    The  term  "surplus  property"  is 
defined  as  any  excess  property  not  required  for  the  needs  and  the  dis- 
charge of  responsibilities  of  all  Federal  agencies  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  ....    Each  executive  agency  is 
urged  to  transfer  excess  property  under  its  control  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  mixed  ownership  Government  corporations  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

Excess  property  not  required  for  the  needs  and  the  discharge  of 
responsibility  of  all  Federal  agencies  as  determined  by  the  OS A 
Administrator  becomes  surplus  property  and  is  available  under  the 
Federal  Property  Act  for  donation  for  use  in  any  State  for  purposes 
of  Education,  public  health  or  civil  defense.    The  Act  provides  that 
such  property  shall  be  transferred  for  use  within  any  State  to  the 
State  agency  designated  under  State  law  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
such  property  within  the  State. 

Eligible  donees  as  listed  in  the  Federal  Property  Act  TTnclude? 
the  following:  ^ 

a.    Tax*-supported  school  systems,  schools,  colleges, 

universities,  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded,  schools 
for  the  physically  handicapped  .... 
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Other  nonprofit  ,,,,  schools,  colleges,  universities  [^tcj. 

The  surplus  property  donation  program  ,,,,  has  been  serving 
education  and  public  health  needs  of  the  States  for  over  twenty 
years*    It  is  carried  out  by  the  States 

Under  GSA  authorization  institutions  which  are  Federal  grantees 
have  been  able  to  compete  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis  with 
Federal  agencies  for  available  excess. 

The  Constitution  prohibits  the  disposal  of  Federal  property 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Congress.    There  is  no  general  authority 
for  the  disposal  of  excess  property.    On  the  other  hand.  Congress 
has  authorized  surplus  property  to  be  disposed  of  by  abandonment, 
donation,  or  sale.    Since  property  in  the  excess  category  acquired  by 
grantees  continues  in  Federal  ownership  it  is  necessary  that  adequate 
inventory  controls  and  accountability  systems  be  maintained  on  such 
property  as  required  by  the  Federal  Property  Act. 

....  Individual  colleges,  universities,  vocational-technical 
schools  and  other  grantees  are  competing  with  each  other  for  avail- 
able excess.    The  amount  of  property  each  is  able  to  acquire  depends 
in  part  upon  the  capability  of  the  individual  grantee  to  have  adequate 
staff  to  visit  excess  property  generating  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  to  examine  and  claim  usable  property  ....  Many  of 
these  persons  who  are  engaged  in  examining  the  same  property  for  the 
same  purpose  are  not  only  duplicating  each  other's  work  but  are  also 
duplicating  the  work  of  the  State  surplus  property  agencies  whose 
staff  are  assigned  responsibility  for  screening  property  for  all  public 
health  and  education  needs. 

Removing  the  priority  which  the  grantees  presently  enjoy  would 
not  be  an  inequity  but  would  place  them  on  an  equal  basis  to  partici- 
pate with  other  v'^o^ble  donees  in  the  surplus  property  donation 
program  They  would  continue  to  receive  this  property  with  the 

added  advantage  that  it  would  be  transferred  to  their  ownership  under 
the  donable  property  program  and  eliminate  the  necessity  for  costly 
inventory  controls  and  accountability  systems.* 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  was  asked  to  conduct  a  study  in 

the  local  educational  agencies  of  the  utilization  of  and  feelings  about 

the  Federal  Excess  Property  program.    It  was  the  feeling  of  the  staff 

of  the  Vocational  Education  Division  of  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education 


^Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  "Use  of  Federal  Supply  Sources 
by  Federal  Grantees."    Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  Washington,  D.C., 
July  1972.     (Position  paper  sent  by  request  to  Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  House  of 
Representatives) . 
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that  suspension  of  access  to  Federal  excess  property  would  possibly  be 
very  detrimental  to  the  development  and  expansion  of  many  needed  vocational 
programs  that  were  either  planned  or  operating  In  the  State;  without 
the  Federal  Excess  Property  program  the  State  Surplus  Property  program 
would  have  to  be  relied  on  for  acquisition -of  many  kinds  of  expensive 
equipment  and  supplies  for  vocational  programs*    If  this  feeling  is 
correct  then  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  available  data  that  could 
be  used  In  urging  that  the  order  be  rescinded* 

Subsequently,  staff  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  developed 
a  questionnaire,  (Attachment  1),  which  was  mailed  to  all  local  personnel 
(secondary  and  post*secondary)  who  It  was  known  (or  suspected)  had  had 
contact  with  and  made  use  of  equipment  obtained  through  both  the  Federal 
Excess  program  and  the  State  Surplus  program.    A  brief  summary  of  con- 
elusions  derived  from  the  data  is  Included  on  page  6,    Immediately  below 
Is  a  tabulation  of  responses  to  the  questionnaire. 

Responses  to  Questionnaire 

Total  surveyed      -  143 
Total  responses    •       56  (39%) 

Item  number 

1,2  Familiar  with  F.E.P.*  and  S.S.P.:** 

FEP    95%  5% 

SSP    97%  3% 

yes  no 

3,4  Have  used  F.E.P.  and  S.S.P.: 

FEP    93%  7% 
SSP  100%  0 
yes  no 


*F,E.P,«Federal  Uxcess  Property  program* 
**S*S*P.«State  Surplus  Property  program* 
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5,  Have  used  F,E.P.  compared  to  S.S.P. : 

much  more  the  less  much 
more  same  less 

25%       327.       147o       25%  5% 

6,  Difficulty  of  obtaining  specific  items  through  F.E.P.: 

very     easy     d  if f  icult  very 
easy  difficult 
7%        34%  50%  9% 

?•  Difficulty  of  obtaining  specific  items  through  S.S.P.: 

very     easy     d  i  f  f  i  cu  1 1  very 
easy  difficult 
2%       34%  55%  9% 

8,9,12       Difficulty  of  obtaining  items  through  F.E.P*  compared  to  S.S.P. 

much  more        more  the  easier  much 

difficult  difficult  same  easier 

personnel  2%  16%  63%        16%  2% 

procedures  4%  23%  55%        14%  4% 

delivery  (or  2%  13%  63%        20%  4% 

pick  up) 


Respondent  Comments 

Need  other  than  first  come,  first  served;  not  fair  to  distant 
and/or  small  districts;  if  other  than  first  come,  first 
served,  then  S.S.P.  best  source  (mentioned  10  times). 

S.S.P.  more  complete  line  (mentioned  2  times). 

Immediate  delivery  difficult,  either  program. 

"Strings"  with  F.E.P.  too  rigid  (mentioned  2  times) 

Distance  of  many  LEA*s  from  warehouse  creates  inequities 
(mentioned  12  times). 

Have  lost  reserved  ("tagged")  items  at  S.S.P.  while  awaiting 
clearance. 

F.E.P.  items  "signed  out"  immediately;  long  wait  with  S.S.P. 

(mentioned  4  times)  • 
No  action  on  "want  lists"  to  S.S.P. 

S.S.P.  items  "signed  out"  immediately  (mentioned  2  times). 
"Time  schedule"  for  F.E.P.  "more  restrictive"  than  S.S.P. 

(mentioned  2  times) . 
F.E.P.  staff  made  greater  effort  to  provide  service  (mentioned 

2  times) . 

Notified  when  items  available  through  F,E*P,:  F.E.P.  does  not 

upset  pre-planned  budget. 
"Placed  an  order,  but  never  heard  anymore." 
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Distribution  of  items  through  F.E*P.  is  equitable: 

yes  no 

537o  477o 

Respondent  Comments 

"But  better  than  S.S.P."  (mentioned  2  times). 
BYU  and  Manpower  get  more  (mentioned  3  times) . 
Some  lea's  get  excessive  allocations  from  F.E.P.  (mentioned  3 
times) • 

'•Special  customers"  get  choice  items  in  both  F.E.P.  and  S.S.P. 
State  specialist  favor  special  projects  rather  than  State-vide 
distribution* 

Some  items  not  given  wide  publicity  (mentioned  2  times). 
Less  favoritism  with  F.E,P.  than  S.S.P. 

Not  based  enough  on  needs       i.e.,  number  students,  number 
programs 

(See  also  some  comments  in  above  items). 

Quality  of  items  obtained  through  S.S.P.  compared  to  F.E.P. 

much  better         the  not  as  much 

better  same        good  worse 

4%  7%  29%  57%  4% 

Ease  of  maintaining  records  of  items  obtained  through  F.E.P. : 

quite      fairly      fairly  quite 
easy       easy        difficult  difficult 

20%  64%  15%  2% 

Ease  of  maintaining  records  on  items  obtained  through  S.S.P. : 

quite     fairly     fairly  quite 
easy       easy        difficult  difficult 

28%        62%  8%  2% 

Difficulty  of  maintaining  records  on  items  obtained  through 
S»S.P,  compared  to  F.E.P.: 

much  more  more  the  easier  much 

difficult  difficult       same  easier 

0  8%  55%  30%  8% 

Respondent  Comments 

No  inventory  required  with  S.S.P. 

Problems  reading  S.S.P.  invoice  carbons  (mentioned  6  times). 
(See  also  some  comments  in  above  items) . 
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16. 


Favor  continuing  F.E.P*: 


don* 


yes 
no 
t  care 


87% 
97o 


Respondent  Cotunents 

There  is  competition  between  S.S.P,  and  F.E^P. ,  and  this  is 
not  good. 
Prefer  the  S.S.P. 

Warning  on  arrival  of  F.E.P.  items  should  be  given. 

F.E.P.  has  made  possible  many  very  expensive  programs  that 

could  not  otherwise  have  been  carried  out. 

F.E.P.  items  are  very  superior. 

F.E.P.  saves  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

Don't  need  to  be  there  with  F.E.P. 


Summary  of  Data 

It  is  evident  that,  although  there  were  differences  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  some  aspects  of  both  programs,  the  bulk  of  respondents 
highly  favored  the  continuation  of  vocational  education  access  to  the 
Federal  Excess  Property  program.    Specifically,  it  was  felt  that: 

1)  there  were  difficulties  involved  in  obtaining  needed  items 
through  both  sources,  but  that  one  did  not  present  appreciably  greater 
difficulties  than  the  other; 

2)  the  larger  districts  and  institutions,  and  those  geographi- 
cally closer  to  the  warehouse,  had  somewhat  of  an  "upper  hand"  in  obtain- 
ing the  "best"  items  from  both  sources; 

3)  the  quality  of  items  obtained  through  the  Federal  Excess 
program  was  generally  better; 

4)  it  was  somewhat  easier  to  maintain  records  on  items  acquired 
through  the  State  Surplus  program,  but  that  this  was  not  cause  to  decline 
use  of  items  obtainable  through  the  Federal  Excess  program; 
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5)  access  to  the  Federal  Excess  program  resulted  in  consider- 
able dollar  savings  to  the  using  institutions  and  districts; 

6)  access  to  the  Federal  Excess  programs  allowed  the  establish- 
ment and  conduct  of  several  needed  vocational  programs  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  possible  due  to  the  large  capital  outlays  required 
for  expensive  equipment;  and, 

7)  it  was  desirable  to  maintain  access  to  the  Federal  Excess 
Property  program. 
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Attachment  X 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Survey  of  Federal  Excess  compared  to  Stete  Surplue  Property 

'^he  Items  of  this  questionnaire  are  intended  to  elicit  your  feelings 
about  the  Federal  Excess  Property  program  compared  to  the  State  Surplus 
Property  Program.    Please  respond  as  indicated  in  the  examples  below. 
Pleasi!  read  each  item  completely  before  responding. 

?:he  information  you  provide  will  be  held  confidential  and  only  reported 
in  the  aggregate  from  all  respondents.    We  would  appreciate  the  return  of 
this  coiq>leted  qoescionnaire  by  October  31,  1972. 

Thank  you  for  your  information  and  cooperation. 


Directions:    Please  circle  the  word  or  phrase  in  each  item  which  best 
represents  your  opinion  or  experience. 


Examples;       A.  I^m) 

am  not  an  educator. 
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B.    I  find  driving  in  snow  much  easier 

easier 

the  same  in  effort 
^arde^ 

much  harder  than  drivitig  on  ice. 


1.    I  am  ^ 

am  not  familiar  with  the  Federal  Excess  Property  program. 

2«    I  am 

am  not  familiar  with  the  State  Surplus  Property  program. 

3.  I    (i.e.,  the  district,  institution)  have 

have  not  made  use  of 
the  Federal  Excess  Property  Program  by  obtaining  some  quantity  of 
equipment,  supplies,  materials,  etc.  from  the  State  Warehouse, 
Hill  AFB,  Tooele  Army  Depot,  or  other  source. 

If  your  answer  to  #3  is  negative,  stop,  return  the  questionnaire. 

4.  I    (i.e.,  the  district,  institution)  have 

have  not  made  use  of 
the  State  Surplus  Property  Program  by  obtaining  some  quantity  of 
equipment,  supplies,  materials,  etc.  from  the  State  Warehouse. 
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Excess  vs.  Surplus  Property  quest ionnaire^  p.  2 


!>•    I  made  much  more 
more 
the  satne 
less 

much  less  use  of  the  Federal  Excess  Property  Program 
last  year  than  of  the  State  Surplus  Property  program. 

6«    I  found  it  very  easy 

easy 

difficult 

very  difficult  to  obtain  specific  supplies » 
materials*  etc.  that  I  needed  through  the  Federal  Excess 
Property  program. 

7.  I  found  it  very  easy 

easy 

difficult 

very  difficult  to  obtain  specific  equipment,  supplies 
materials,  etc.  that  I  needed  through  the  State  Surplus  Property 
Program. 

8.  In  terms  of  the  personnel  we  dealt  with,  I  think  it  was  probabUy 
much  more  difficult 

more  difficult 
the  same  In  effort 
easier 

much  easier  to  obtain  equipment,  supplies,  materials,  etc. 
through  the  State  Surplus  Property  Program  than  through  the  Federal 
Excess  Property  Program. 

Please  explain:  


9.    In  terms  of  the  procedures  (red  tape,  papers  to  sign,  time,  etc.) 
it  is  much  more  difficult 
more  difficult 
the  same  in  effort 
easier 

much  easier  to  obtain  equipment,  supplies,  materials,  etc. 
through  the  State  Surplus  Property  Program  than  through  the  Federal 
Excess  Property  Program. 

Please  explain:   
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Excess  v««  Surplus  Property  questionnaire,  p«  3 


10 «    In  general,  I  feel  that  distribution  of  equipment,  supplies,  naterials, 
etc.  obtainable  through  the  Federal  Excess  Property  Program  is 

Is  not  done 

equitably  among  all  districts,  schools,  and  institutions.    (i*e.,  I  think 
favoritism  is  shown  by  someone  such  that  sc?ie  districts  or  institutions 
regularly  get  more  and/or  better  equipment,  supplies,  etc.  than  others). 

Please  explain:   


11*    Considering  all  the  equipment,  supplies,  etc.,  I  (i.e.,  the  district 
institution,  etc.)  acquired  in  the  last  year,  that  obtained  through 
the  State  Surplus  Property  Program  was  much  better  than 

better  than 
the  same  as 
not  as  good  as 

much  worse  than  that  obtained 
through  the  Federal  Excess  Property  Program.    (Age,  condition,  usability, 
etc.) 

12 «    It  was  generally  much  eaiiier 

easier 

no  different  in  effort 
more  difficult 

much  more  difficult  to  pick  up  (or  have  delivered) 
the  equipment,  supplies,  etc.  obtained  from  the  State  Surplus  Property 
Program  than  that  obtained  through  the  Federal  Excess  Property  Program. 

Please  explain:  


13*    I  found  it  to  be  quite  easy 

fairly  easy 
fairly  difficult 

very  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  records  of 
the  equipment  I  obtained  through  the  Federal  Excess  Property  Program. 

If  difficult,  please  explain:  


10 
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Excess  v».    Surplus  Property  questionnaire »  p.  4 


14 •    I  found  it  to  be  quite  esey 

fairly  easy 
fairly  difficult 

very  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  records  of 
the  equipment  I  obtained  through  the  State  Surplus  Property  Program* 

15:  difficult,  please  explain:   


15.    In  general »  it  is  much  more  difficult 

more  difficult 
the  same  effort 
easier 

much  easier  to  establish  and  maintain  records 
of  eo.'poent,  materials,  etc.  acquired  through  the  State  Surplus 
Property  Program  than  through  the  Federal  Excess  Property  Program. 

Please  explain  the  difference,  if  one  exists; 


16.    I  am  in  favor  of 

am  not  in  favor  of 

am  indifferent  to  the  continuation  of  the  Federal  Excess  Property 
Program  at  this  time. 


We  are  interested  in  any  further  comments  you  may  want  to  make  about  the  two 
programs. 


Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 


11 
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INTBOTOCTICW 


At  its  Third  Session  (Geneva,  1949)  the  Metal  Trades  Coxmnittee 
of  the  International  labour  Organisation  examined  the  state  of 
training  in  metalworking  industries  on  the  basis  of  a  report  sub-' 
mitted  by  the  Office.*     Acting  on  a  proposal  cf  the  Metal  Trades 
Committee  put  forward  at  its  Eighth  Session  the  Governing  Body 
decided  that,  in  view  of  the  lapse  of  time,  a  new  review  of  voca- 
tional training  developments  should  be  ir eluded  in  the  agpnda  of  the 
Ninth  Session  of  the  Committee. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  the  172nd  (Kay  1968)  and  173rd 
(November  1966)  Sessions  of  the  Governing  Body  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  Committee 
should  deal  with  problems  of  training  at  different  levels  in  the 
metal  trades  with  particular  reference  to  developing  countries.  It 
is  on  this  basis  that  the  present  report  has  been  prepared.  It 
analyses  the  trends  and  developments  which  have  become  apparent  since 
1949,  with  particular  attention  to  the  problems  encountered  in 
African,  Asian  and  latin  American  countries. 

The  report  takes  account  of  information  received  from  the 
relevant  organisations  and  authorities  as  well  as  from  many  under- 
takings.     It  is  also  based  on  documentation  assembled  by  the  Office, 
including  reports  on  technical  co-operation  projects  concerned  with 
training  for  the  metal  trades. 

Little  has  yet  been  written  about  the  special  problems  which 
need  to  be  tackled  by  developing  countries  if  the  system  of  training 
is  to  serve  as  an  efficient  tool  in  the  establishment  and  expansion 
of  metal  trades  industries  in  these  countries.      The  report  is  there- 
fore largely  built  on  observations  made  in  the  implementation  of 
projects  of  technical  co-operation  relating  to  the  development  and 
utilisation  of  human  resources. 

The  report  is  divided  into  five  chapters. 

Chapter  I  reviews  the  general  trends  in  metal  trades  training 
which  have  become  apparent  over  the  past  twenty  years  and  the  special 
factors  which  developing  countries  need  to  take  into  account  in 
improving  the  current  patterns  of  training  for  these  trades. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  training  for  the  various  levele  of  the 
skill  hierarchy.      It  pays  special  attention  to  ways  in  which 
training  is  organised  in  developing  countries  and  to  means  of  pro- 
moting training  action  in  the  intermediate  and  traditional  sectors 
of  the  metalworking  industries. 

Chapter  III  discusses  new  trends  in  training  organisation  and 
methods  as  well  as  syllabus  construction  and  methodology  problems  in 
the  developing  world. 


Metal  Trades  Committee,  Third  Sessiou,  Report  II:  Vocational 
Training  and  Promotion  in  the  Metal  Trades,  ILO,  Geneva,  1949i 
164  pp. 
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Chapter  IV  deale  with  some  aapects  of  training  administration 
of  particular  significance  for  developing  countries,  including 
employere*  and  workers'  participation  in  training  for  the  metal 
trades. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  list  of  a  number  of  points  suggested 
for  discussion  by  the  Committee. 
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CHAPTER  I 


METAL  TRADES  TRAINING  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD 


General  Tendencies  In  Metal  Trades  Training 


During  the  last  twenty  years  the  metal  Industries  have  xmdergone 
considerable  change  and  It  seems  certain  that  this  process  will  con* 
tlnue  and  be  intensified  in  the  years  to  come.      New  working  methods 
have  been  introduced,  new  materials  adopted.      The  whole  structure 
of  the  metal  industries  is  evolving.     Ifew  hierarchical  and  occu- 
pational structures  have  already  emerged  and  are  likely  to  continue 
to  undergo  change. 

Metal  trades  Industries  have  been  established  or  expanded  in 
countries  which  previously  had  little  or  no  manufacturing  Industry 
in  this  field  of  economic  activity.      In  consequence  it  has  become 
even  more  important  than  in  the  past  for  staff  at  all  levels  in  the 
metal  trades  to  receive  sound  training.      New  training  patterns  need 
to  be  developed  and  old  training  systems  revised  and  reinforced. 
This  has  been  recognised  generally,  and  has  led  to  a  meorked  intensi- 
fication of  efforts  to  make  training  for  the  metal  trades  both  more 
efficient  and  available  on  a  more  extensive  scale  and  a  more  per- 
manent basis  to  metal  trades  personnel. 

These  efforts  are  reflected  in  a  large  number  of  general  trends 
in  metal  trades  training  which  affect  virtually  all  aspects  of  train- 
ing for  these  trades.      They  Involve  action  on  the  part  of  public 
authorities  as  well  as  employers  and  workers  and  their  org^lsatlons . 
Briefly,  they  have  led  to  a  considerable  expansion  in  the- total 
volume  of  training,  to  experimentation  with  and  the  introduction  of 
organisational  changes  entailing  revision  of  traditional  concepts  of 
trade  and  occupation,  to  adjustment  of  the  period  required  for  com- 
plete training  to  new  occupational  requirements  and  to  changes  in 
the  form  of  training.      They  have  also  involved  technical  and  peda- 
gogical improvement  of  the  actual  training  process,  and  have  made 
necessary  a  reinforcement  of  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
public  and  quasi-public  bodies  concerned  with  the  organisation  and 
control  of  training  action  within  undertakings.      These  developments 
are  in  line  with  general  trends  in  vocations^,  training  for  most 
industries.      But  because  of  the  central  role  of  the  metal  industries 
and  the  need  for  skilled  mechanics,  electricians  and  other  staff 
trained  in  and  for  the  metal  trades  in  other  industries  as  well,  the 
metal  industries  have  often  acted  as  pace  setters  and  guides  in  the 
development  of  new  training  patterns  in  both  industrialised  and 
developing  coiaitrles. 

There  is  also  a  marked  trend  towards  the  development  of  schemes 
combining  institutional  and  In-plant  training  with  a  view  to  each  of 
these  two  components  giving  that  part  of  the  training  for  which  it  is 
best  suited. 

Recognition  that,  when  requirements  on  the  job  may  be  expected 
to  change  rapidly,  initial  training  ~  that  is,  training  given  when 
about  to  start  a  working  career  -  is  often  not  enough,  has  led  to  a 


rapid  and  intensive  development  of  schemes  of  further  training  of 
different  kinds*      These  schemes  are  closely  co-ordinated  with 
programmes  of  initial  training.      The  principle  of  life-long  educa- 
tion and  training  has  in  any  case  been  accepted* 

The  preparation  of  syllabi  and  programmes  has  also  become  more 
systematic.      The  principles  have  been  accepted  that  syllabi  should 
be  t>9sed  on  thorough  trade  analyses  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  train- 
ing coxTesponds  to  the  skills  actually  required  in  employment;  that 
the  syllabi  themselves  should  be  prepared  on  a  systematic  basis, 
taking  account  of  pedagogical  requirements;    and  that  all  training 
programmes  should  include  both  practical  training  and  related 
theoretical  instruction.      However »  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done 
to  translate  acceptai^ce  of  these  three  principles  into  generalised 
action. 

Efforts  towards  achieviug  maximum  efficiency  have  also  been 
directed  towards  improving  teaching  methods.      There  have  been  wide- 
spread experimentation  and  research  with  the  aim  of  working  out  the 
teaching  methods  which  are  most  appropriate  for  particular  circum- 
stances -  for  a  particular  trade,  for  a  specific  category  of 
trainee,  for  a  particular  country,  etc.      This  increased  interest  in 
methods  has  been  accompanied  by  much  greater  use  of  training  aids  of 
various  kinds. 

Where  out-of-school  training  for  the  metal  trades,  along  with 
training  for  other  branches  of  economic  activity,  was  not  already 
under  the  general  control  of  some  national  authority,  steps  have 
often  been  taken  to  place  it  under  such  control  and  to  integrate  it 
more  closely  into  the  over-all  training  system.      In  general  it  is 
accordingly  more  subject  than  it  used  to  be  to  technical  supervision 
and  control  and  to  standards  prescribed  at  the  national  level. 
Conversely,  guidance  and  assistance  in  the  organisation  of  out-of- 
school  training  are  more  generally  available  from  national  training 
authorities  than  before. 

The  metal  industries  are  doing  more  today  than  in  the  past  to 
develop  their  own  training  and  to  encourage  new  and  existing  insti- 
tutions active  in  this  field.      Individual  employers  or  groups  of 
employers  have  taken  steps  to  study,  experiment  with,  organise  or 
reorganise  training  for  their  workforce  and  to  participate  actively 
in  training  action  by  government  or  individual  training  insti- 
tutions. 

The  average  trainee  himself  may  also  have  changed  quite  con- 
siderably.     In  this  respect  there  are  a  number  of  sometimes  con- 
flicting trends  which  may  make  it  necessary  to  review  the  organisa- 
tion of  training  at  e  peirticular  time.      On  the  one  hand,  the  pro- 
longation of  compulsory  schooling  and  the  improvement  of  educational 
methods  may  mean  that  the  trainee  has  reached  a  higher  standard  of 
general  education  than  in  the  past.      On  the  other  hand,  the  various 
measures  taken  to  facilitate  continuation  of  education  to  a  higher 
level,  beyond  compulsory  schooling,  have  often  resulted  in  a  lower- 
ing of  the  over-all  standard  of  trainees  entering  the  metal  trades: 
the  more  able  youngsters  are  no  longer  interested  in  training  for 
worker  (operative)  level  in  the  metal  trades.     However,  the 
trainee's  education  has  usually  been  less  academic  in  character  than 
before;    it  has  often  accustomed  him  to  work  in  a  team,  to  work  out 
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solutions  to  problems  by  himself  or  as  a  member  of  a  group;  above 
all»  it  has  generally  provided  him  with  some  technical  Initiation 
and  orientation  which  help  in  the  choice  of  a  career  or  line  of 
training. 

There  has  been  a  general  move  to  make  special  arrangements  to 
enable  people  who  would  not  otherwise  have  access  to  training  to 
benefit  from  it.      Such  arrangements  have  involved  two  types  of 
action:    financial  and  organisational.      In  some  countries  govern- 
ments provide  study  grants  or  loans  for  trainees  in  schools  as  well 
as  for  those  in  apprenticeship  programmes;    trainee  allowances  paid 
by  employers  have  also  been  raised  considerably  in  many  countries 
in  the  past  few  years;    it  has  become  common  practice  to  organise 
related  instruction  in  the  form  of  day-release  or  block-release 
courses  and  to  discontinue  evening  classes  as  part  of  initial  train- 
ing.     Special  arrangements  have  been  made  -  by  such  means  as  radio 
or  TV  programmes »  mobile  instruction  units  and  correspondence 
courses  -  to  provide  adequate  training  opportunities  for  persons 
living  in  isolated  areas  to  supplement  their  training  on  the  job. 
Correspondence  courses »  in  particular,  have  played  an  important  role 
in  the  expansion  of  technician  training. 

In  the  past,  primary  attention  in  training  for  the  metal  trades 
has  been  devoted  to  the  skilled  worker  level.      There  is  now  much 
greater  interest-  in  providing  training  for  other  levels,  for  semi- 
skilled workers  and  technicians,  for  instance,  and  for  other  cate- 
gories such  as  supervisors  and  training  staff.      The  training  for 
the  latter  two,  in  particular,  has  become  more  comprehensive  as 
regards  both  the  content  of  training  and  its  duration. 

The  above  trends  have  been  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
far  more  systematic  and  comprehensive  research  into  the  procedures 
and  practices  of  vocational  training  for  the  metal  trades.  Ideas 
accepted  unquestioningly  in  the  past  have  been  re-examined  criti- 
cally by  public  authorities,  employers*  and  workers*  organisations 
and  by  institutions  concerned  with  manpower  development,  education 
and  training. 


The  general  trends  in  metal  trades  training  outlined  above  are 
apparent  to  quite  a  large  extent  in  most  developing  countries.  In 
fact  the  metal  industries  in  many  of  these  countries  have  a  nucleus 
of  training  arrangements  which  are  extremely  efficient  and  system- 
atic.     The  substantial  proportion  of  requests  by  developing 
countries  for  technical  co-operation  in  the  field  of  training  which 
involve  the  met^I  trades  is  evidence  in  itself  of  the  importance 
they  attach  to  these  trades.      Of  twenty-three  Special  Fund  aided 
projects  which  began  in  1969  and  for  which  the  ILO  is  Executing 
Agency,  all  but  five  had  a  substantial  metal  trades  component. 
Practically  all  developing  countries  have  taken  steps  over  the  past 
twenty  years  to  reinforce  the  network  of  training  institutions 
serving  the  metal  trades  and,  particulau:ly  in  recent  years,  have 
launched  programmes  for  the  improvement  of  training  within  metal 
trades  undertakings. 


Factors  Affecting  Metal  Trades  Training 
in  Developing  Goun trie's 
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However  these  arrangements  usually  cater  for  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  metal  trades  in  the  countries  concerned.  In 
many  cases  difficulties  have  been  encountered  and  the  results 
expected  have  not  been  achieved  as  the  special  factors  affecting 
metal  trades  training  in  developing  coxuitries  and  the  particular 
needs  of  a  country  which  wants  to  build  a  new  industry  have  not 
always  been  taken  into  account. 

To  b3gin  with,  industrialised  countries  already  have  compre- 
hensive metal  trades  industries  with  a  considerable  number  of  large, 
medium-sized  and  small  undertakings  working  at  a  high  level  of 
efficiency.      Workers,  supervisors  and  other  technical  staff  in 
these  industries  have  a  high  degree  of  occupational  mobility. 
There  is  an  automatic  inter-play  between  formalised  training  in 
schools  or  in  undertakings  and  training  in  employment.  Facilities 
for  updating,  upgrading  and  retraining  are  available  through 
courses  in  vocational  and  technical  schools,  and  training  is  often 
provided  by  the  manufacturers  or  suppliers  of  new  equipment,  tools 
and  materials.      The  undertakings  are  largely  innovatory,  often 
have  their  own  research  departments  or  collaborate  closely  with 
research  institutions  and  convey  knowledge  about  new  methods  and 
products  on  a  continuing  basis  to  their  technical  staff.  Machines, 
tools  and  products  are  often  modified  and  retraining  on  the  job  is 
virtually  a  daily  occurrence.     National  and  international  com- 
petition makes  it  necessary  to  achieve  a  high  annual  rate  of 
increase  in  productivity  and  this  in  turn  leads  to  a  strongly 
developed  training  consciousness  throughout  firms,  recardless  of 
their  oize. 


Such  conditions  exist  in  only  a  few  developing  countries  in 
which  a  comprehensive  rcetal  trades  industry  has  already  been  estab- 
lished, and,  even  then,  almost  exclusively  in  the  metropolitan 
areas.      In  all  other  areas,  ard  on  the  whole  in  most  developing 
countries,  it  is  necessary  for  the  training  system  -  if  it  is  to 
promote  the  growth  of  new  industry  -  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
in  various  ways. 

In  developing  countries  there  is  often  little  inter-play  and 
mobility  between  the  large  undertakings  in  the  modern  sector,  the 
medium-sized  and  sma31  undertakings  in  the  intermediate  sector  and 
the  marginal  service  undertakings  in  the  low  productivity  sector. 
Each  of  these  sectors  has  its  own  recruitment  standards  and  training 
patterns.      There  is  usually  little  if  any  "spill-over»»  from  train- 
ing in  the  modern  sector  into  the  intermediate  and  low  productivity 
sectors, 


There  seems  in  many  cases  to  be  a  need  for  a  more  concerted  and 
global  approach  to  training  for  the  metal  trades  within  the  frame- 
work of  efforts  to  modernise  and  develop  the  metal  working  industries 
and  the  metal  trades  in  general.      It  is  evident  that  even  the  modern 
sector  of  these  industries  in  many  -  perhaps  most  -  developing 
countries  is  imitative  rather  than  inventive  and  innovatory*  In 
this  way  it  differs  from  its  count erpaits  in  the  various  highly 
industrialised  countries.      But  if  real  industrialisation  is  to  be 
achieved  this  situation  clearly  needs  to  be  changed;    the  industry 
must  become  more  self-reliant,  develop  its  own  products,  methods  and 
organisation,  and  raise  its  productivity  in  order  to  become  inter- 
nationally competitive.      To  do  this  one  of  the  first  problems  to 
tackle  IS  the  shortage  of  technically  qualified  personnel  at  all 
levels  of  the  occupational  structure. 
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This  report  is  not  concerned  with  the  graduate  engineer  level. 
But  action  towards  improving  the  quality  of  staff  below  thi«  level 
will  not  be  reflected  in  the  desirable  higher  quality  work  and 
increased  productivity  unless  sufficient  senior  staff  of  the  necess- 
ary calibre  are  available.      However,  there  is  a  very  serious  short- 
age in  developing  countries  of  competent  personnel  at  this  level  - 
particularly  of  staff  for  product  development,  production  engineer- 
ing, design  and  planning  activities  which  are  so  important  for  the 
metal  working  and  other  industries  involving  the  metal  trades. 
Action  to  improve  the  quality  of  staff  below  graduate  engineer 
level  will  therefore  need  to  be  paralleled  by  corresponding  action 
for  the  higher  categories. 

The  existing  skill  structure  in  the  metal  trades  in  developing 
countries  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows.      In  the  modem 
sector  -  in  both  large  and  medium-sized  undertakings  -  workers, 
supervisors  and  other  technical  staff  are  normally  able  to  carry 
out  the  same  operations  and  functions  and  use  the  same  equipment, 
materials  and  procedures  as  those  applied  in  comparable  work  in 
industrialised  countries.      Products  and  procediires  may  have  been 
designed  in  and  directly  transferred  from  industrial  countries. 
The  recruitment  levels  for  skilled  workers  and  technicians  are 
normally  similar  to  those  required  by  undertakings  in  industrial 
countries.      Apprenticeship  and  other  initial  training  programmes 
run  within  these  undertakings  closely  resemble  those  applied  in 
similar  plants  abroad.      The  personnel  structure,  however,  may 
differ;    in  most  metal  working  plants  in  the  developing  countries 
the  cadre  of  technicians  is  less  well  developed;    in  particular, 
there  are  fewer  research  and  development  staff,  designers,  planners, 
production  engineers  and  other  technicians.      For  this  reason  staff 
mobility  and  opportunities  for  further  training  tend  to  be  much  more 
limited  than  in  the  industrialised  countries. 

The  intermediate  sector  is  mostly  composed  of  small  and  mediiim- 
sized  firms,  maxiy  of  which  have  grown  up  spontaneously  within  the 
country  concerned.     The  products  may  be  copied  from  industrialised 
countries.      They  are  usually  produced  on  older  and  less  specialised 
machines,  the  work  methods  and  organisation  have  probably  been 
developed  empirically.      Most  of  the  plants  in  this  sector  are  owner- 
operated,  with  a  small  number  of  intermediate  technical  staff  and  a 
few  supervisors  who  have  come  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers. 
The  skilled  workers  normally  perform  a  wide  range  of  operations  and 
consequently  need  broad  skills;    they  may  have  had  formal  training 
but  many  of  them  have  just  picked  up  their  skills  on  the  job.  The 
majority  of  the  employers  are  labourers  and  specialised  workers  with 
a  narrow  range  of  skills  who  have  had  little  or  no  systematic  train- 
ing.     Recruitment  normally  takes  place  at  a  lower  educational  leve^ 
than  in  the  modern  sector. 

The  traditional  sector  -  the  artisans  in  manufacturing  and 
servicing  trades  in  urban  areas,  rural  craftsmen,  etc.  -  constitute 
a  third  category.      Emphasis  is  on  manual  work  using  chiefly  hand 
tools  and  local  materials.      The  working  methods  are  traditional  and 
frequently  archaic.     Many  trainees  enter  the  trade  at  an  extremely 
early  age  and  their  training  follows  age-old  artisan  apprenticeship 
traditions.      Recruitment  is  usually  done  on  a  personal  acquaintance 
basis  without  regard  to  educational  achievement  level.     Because  of 
their  generally  low  educational  level  the  apprentices  are  normally  not 
accepted  in  classes  for  related  theoretical  instruction  and  conse- 
quently do  not  systematically  learn  any  trade  theory. 
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The  situations  described  above  are  not  static*      In  many 
developing  countries  they  are  changing  rapidly  as  a  result  of 
pressures  from  educational  Improvement  and  management  Initiative. 
However,  spontimeous  development  and  Improvements  of  this  kind  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  rapid  and  balanced  expansion  of  the 
metal  industries  in  most  developing  countries.      The  principal  aim 
of  action  to  rationalise,  improve  and  expand  training  for  the  metal 
trades  must  therefore  be  to  reinforce  the  trend  of  change  by  improv- 
ing the  skill  structure  simultaneously  at  all  three  levels  of 
activity  -  since  development  in  one  sector  only  will  affect  the 
other  two  adversely  -  and  the  approach  to  the  reorganisation  and 
expansion  of  training  for  the  metal  trades  in  the  developing 
countries  must  therefore  be  three  pronged. 

The  extent  to  which  the  different  needs  of  the  three  sectors 
are  taken  into  account  in  the  organisation  of  training  varies 
between  countries.     Generally  speaking,  most  governments  have 
concentrated  training  action  primarily  on  the  modern  sector. 
Although  the  intermediate  sector  employs  far  greater  numbers  and 
is  usually  less  able  to  cater  for  its  own  training  needs  than  the 
large  and  medium-sized  firms  in  the  modern  sector,  much  less 
attention  has  usually  been  given  to  it.      Pew  developing  countries 
have  made  any  systematic  attempts  to  tackle  the  training  problems 
involved  in  the  modernisation  of  the  traditional  sector  of  the  metal 
trades* 

A  few  general  factors  influencing  all  training  and  education 
activities  in  developing  countries  might  usefully  be  touched  on 
briefly.      As  already  indicated,  many  of  the  existing  patterns  of 
training  have  been  modelled  on  those  used  in  industrialised 
countries;    all  too  few  have  been  properly  adapted  to  local 
conditions.      They  usually  do  not  take  into  account,  for  instance, 
the  fact  that  workers,  supervisors  and  technicians  in  developing 
countries  have  far  fewer  opportunities  for  learning  about  modem 
methods  of  production  and  maintenance  and  about  new  machines,  tools 
and  materials,  or  for  receiving  feed-back  from  research  and  product 
development  in  the  undertakings.      This  is  true  of  all  three  sectors. 
In  the  modern  sector,  the  communication  lines  from  the  inventive  and 
innovating  agents  in  the  industrialised  countries  to  the  production 
staff  in  the  developing  countries  are  long  and  sometimes  ineffective. 
The  intermediate  sector  has  little  or  no  contact  at  all  with  new 
developments  and  trends  within  their  particular  field  of  work.  In 
the  traditional  sector  such  outside  influences  are  few  and  haphazard. 

Problems  arise  from  the  usually  lower  level  of  general  educa- 
tion of  trainees  in  developing  countries  by  comparison  with  those  in 
industrialised  countries.      There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  illiteracy 
or  semi-literacy.      Those  who  have  been  to  school  for  a  reasonable 
number  of  years  have  often  received  an  education  which  is  too 
academic  in  character  and  lacking  in  any  technical  orientation  or 
work  initiation. 

The  training  problems  raised  by  this  over-academic  education 
^^^^  serious  in  the  developing  countries  because  many 
children  grow  up  without  opportunities  for  acquiring  what  may  be 
called  a  technical  background  and  without  contacts  with  regular  wa«e- 
earning  employment  in  industry.      They  may  therefore  have  no  under- 
standing of  even  elementary  technical  concepts  or  any  idea  of  work 
discipline  in  the  modern  industrial  sense.      A  study  in  training 
literates  and  semi-literates  in  African  countries  points  out  some  of 
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the  basic  problems  encountered:    people  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  relate  the  image  in  a  picture  or  drawing  to  the  object  it 
represents;    they  lack  comprehension  of  the  concepts  of  tine  and 
measurement  and  are  consequently  unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
productivity.^ 

Although  prejudice  against  manual  work  is  not  unknown  in 
industrialised  countries,  it  is  far  more  acute  in  developing  ones 
and  creates  a  real  problem  as  regards  the  availability  of  good 
candidates  for  training  for  work  in  industry.      Those  with  even  only 
a  few  years  of  general  education,  tend  not  to  be  interests'*  in  tak- 
ing up  Jobs  involving  manual  work.      The  reserve  of  potential 
trainees  is  likely  to  consist  of  the  less  educated  and  the  poorer 
strata  of  society. 

The  tradition-bound  nature  of  life  at  this  level  of  the  society 
in  many  developing  countries  also  constitutes  an  obstacle  to 
attempts  at  rationalising  training  patterns*     There  tends  to  be, 
in  these  societies,  a  resistance  to  change  which  reduces  the  impact 
of  training  as  a  means  of  modernisation. 

Mat^  developing  countries  have  difficiilt  communication  problems 
to  overcome.      Engineers,  supervisors  and  workers  may  speak 
different  languages  or  dialects  and  have  to  communicate  with  each 
other  in  what  is  in  effect  a  foreign  tongue.     Vocational  and 
technical  teachers  frequently  have  to  teach  in  a  foreign  language  - 
which  may  be  the  official  one  in  the  coiintry  but  is  nevertheless 
insufficiently  understood  by  the  average  trainee.      The  technical 
terminology,  textbooks  and  other  teaching  aids  may  not  exist  in  a 
language  fully  understood  by  the  trainees.     At  the  same  time, 
those  who  have  the  linguistic  qualifications  reqiiired  may,  for 
reasons  outlined  above,  not  be  interested  in  taking  up  training 
as  an  operator  or  even  as  a  skilled  worker  in  industry. 

A  general  shortage  of  competent  administrative  and  technical 
personnel  in  developing  countries,  including  supervisors  and  skilled 
workers,  is  an  additional  complication'  making  it  difficult  for 
training  institutions  to  recruit  adequately  trained  staff.      The  few 
qualified  and  experienced  technicians,  supervisors  and  skilled 
workers  employed  in  the  plants  are  a3 ready  in  short  supply  for 
production  work,  and  managements  may  be  reluctant  to  detach  them 
for  running  training  programmes.      These  problems  exist  in 
industrialised  countries  but  are  far  less  acute.      They  are  most 
serious  problems  in  developing  countries,  particularly  in  those  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  management  and  technical  staff, 
even     wn  to  the  skilled  worker  level,  have  been  or  are  expatriates. 


C.  Marguerez,  La  Promo tion  technique  du  travailleur 
analphabfete.  Pairis,  Editions  Eyrolles  et  Editions  d'organisation; 
Collections  Languages  de  I'Bntreprise,  1966,  158  pp. 
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CHAPTER  II 


?H.eHING  AT  VARIOUS  LEyELS 


Vocational  Orientation*  Guidance  and 
Selection  for  Training 


Vocational  orlentatlont  guidance  and  selection  for  training 
have  becooe  nore  comprehensive  and  systesatic  in  recent  years.  One 
of  the  most  Important  developments  with  respect  to  vocational 
orientation  has  been  the  greatly  increased  provision  for  a  child's 
education  to  Include  opportunities  over  a  period  of  years  for  gain- 
ing information  about  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  implications  of 
possible  career  choices.     The  school  programme  Itself  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  try  his  jiand  at  various  types  of  manual  skill;  the 
instruction  he  receives  in  such  subjects  as  the  sciences  is  often 
technically  oriented;    he  has  opportunities  to  visit  undertakings 
and)  in  some  countries  to  work  in  them  for  brief  periods  in  order 
to  learn  about  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  conditions  in  which 
it  is  carried  out.     Prevocatt onal  courses  or  streams  are  also 
organised  for  vocational  guidance  and  orientation  purposes*  The 
emphasis  throughout  is  on  enabling  yoxmg  people  to  choose  a  line 
of  training  and  type  oJt  work  in  which  they  should  be  able  to  do 
well  and  gain  satisfaction. 

There  has  also  been  considerable  development  and  expansion  of 
guidance  facilities  for  adults  who  nowt  in  Industrlalxsed  cotmtrleSf 
usually  have  access  to  vocational  guidance  services  at  various 
stages  in  their  active  working  careei 

Much  research  and  experimentation  has  been  carried  out  latterly 
in  these  three  fields*     The  aim  is  to  ensure  that  the  best  tools  are 
used  for  the  particular  purpose  -  for  Instance,  than  an  aptitude  test 
does  in  fact  measiire  the  ability  it  sets  out  to  measure  in  relation 
to  an  occupational  goal. 

Neither  vocational  orientation  and  guidance  nor  selection  for 
training  is  organised  to  the  same  extent  in  developing  countries* 
However,  widespread  discontent  with  the  traditionally  theoretical 
bles  and  rote  learning  methods  in  education  in  developing  countries 
has  led  to  a  number  of  educational  reform  proposals.      In  general, 
these  proposals  cover  a  multitude  of  aspects  such  as  changing  school 
curricula  so  as  to  place  Increased  emphasis  on  experimental  sciences, 
including  basic  polytechnlcal  training  and  education  as  part  of  the 
normal  education  process  of  children  and  adolescents,  and  giving 
young  people  a  better  orientation  about  the  contribution  they  may  be 
expected  to  make  to  the  social  and  economic  development  of  their 
countries.      In  many  of  these  proposals  emphasis  is  also  laid  on 
introducing  into  the  syllabi  subjects  of  particular  importance  for 
the  development  of  the  metal  trades:      the  construction,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  basic  mechanical  Implements,  elementary  technology 
in  engineering  and  electricity,  rural  mechanisation  as  a  means  of 
improving  agricultural  production,  motor  mechanics  and  the  use  of 
other  mechanical  Implements  in  the  improvement  of  other  basic 
industries  in  the  developing  countries. 
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Atteapts  are  being  teade  in  jany  countrlee*  Mong  thM  Indla» 
Tunisia  and  the  UARt  to  provide  prevocational  training  for  r^arly 
school  leavers  and  out«>ol-school  youth  -  courses  which  feature 
instruction  in  vetal-worlcing  skills  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
absorption  of  these  young  people  into  existing  training  scheses  or 
into  esployvent  in  setal-woricing  plants* 

Many  govemeents  have  established  services  for  providing 
vocational  orientation  and  guidance  for  school  children  ~  and  in  a 
few  countries  for  adults  also.     Soae  have  appointed  trained  careers 
oasters  in  prieary  and  secondary  schools  and  aade  other  proviaions 
for  arranging  aptitude  testing  and  occupational  guidance  for  children 
and  young  people  before  they  leave  school*     Although  in  thia  eanner 
a  start  has  been  sadei  these  services  are  generally  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  cater  for  all  those  who  could  benefit  f roe  thee* 

As  regards  selection  for  training,  it  is  quite  coaeon  for  eetal- 
working  fires  in  the  eodern  sector  to  ^:;reen  applicants  by  eeans  of 
interviews!  tests  of  level  of  education  and  a  eedical  exaeination* 
Soee  give  aptitude  tests  as  well*     Candidates  who  pass  this  pre- 
lieinary  hurdle  are  frequently  then  required  to  undergo  a  proba- 
tionary period  which  oay  range  froe  a  few  weeks  in  adult  training 
to  up  to  six  aonths  in  apprenticeship* 

One  of  the  problens  encountered  in  both  guidance  and  selection 
in  developing  countries  is  the  lack  of  tests  -  of  intelligence  and 
aptitude  -  suitable  for  use  locally*     Tests  and  recruitment 
standards  worked  out  for  industrial  societies  have  sonetiees  been 
used  but  have  often  not  been  very  successful*     Where  this  is  so, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  persons  described  will  be  prepared  to  stay 
in  the  training  prograoae»  let  alone  in  the  work  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  lead* 

A  large  fire  in  India  eanufacturing  electrical  machinery  and 
supplieSi  a  subsidiary  of  a  European  firoi  oet  difficulties  of  this 
kind*      It  initially  set  its  educational  standards  for  adeission 
to  training  at  a  high  level  and  recruited  froe  relatively  high 
social  strata*     Practically  all  the  trainees  acceptedi  howeveri 
left  the  coepany  during  or  shortly  after  coepleting  the  training* 
They  were  not  interested  in  work  in  the  factory.     They  had  goni) 
into  the  course  in  the  hopes  that  acceptance  as  a  trainee  for  8 
skillea  worker  job  would  give  thee  an  opportunity  to  switch  ^o  a 
different  kind  of  work  and  career  in  the  undertaking  later  on. 

Recognising  thist  the  fire  drastically  lowered  the  admission 
stanaards  and  took  steps  to  ensure  that  those  selected  cane  froe 
eediue  to  lower  incoee  groups  since  it  was  felt  that  recruits 
froe  these  strata  of  society  were  likely  to  be  more  interested 
in  staying  with  the  fire  as  workers  in  the  factory*     The  selection 
process  was  also  eade  eore  coeprehensive  and  systeeatict  aptitude 
tests  were  applied  and  the  training  syllabi  were  adjusted  to  the  new 
adeission  level.     Special  coursesi  chiefly  in  English  and  trade 
eatheeaticst  were  added  to  :he  prograeee  to  raise  the.  trainees' 
level  of  general  education*      Tne  cueulative  result  o't  these  measures 
was  that  the  fire  achieved  a  substantial  reduction  in  enployee 
wastage  (soee  60  per  cent)  without  having  to  compromise  with 
quality  of  training* 
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But  firms  which  organise  comprehensive  selection  procedures  are 
not  very  numerous  and  arrangements  for  selection  in  the  traditional 
sector,  and  sometimes  in  the  intermediate  sector  also,  are  ba«ed 
largely  on  family  relationships,  personal  recommendations  or  influence. 
In  the  traditional  sector,  in  particular,  little  attention  may  be 
paid  to  educational  achievement. 

A  number  of  developing  countries  which  have  established  national 
services  for  vocational  training  have,  however,  taten  steps  either 
to  prepare  their  own  guidance  and  selection  tests  for  vocational 
training  in  the  metal  trades  or  to  adapt  existing  batteries  of  tests 
for  their  own  use.      The  National  Apprenticeship  Service  (Servicio 
Nacxonal  de  Aprendizaje  -  SEMA)  in  Colombia-*-  and  the  National 
Apprenticeship  Institute  (institute  Nacional  de  Aprendizajc  -  INA) 
in  Costa  Rica*^  are  two  examples  of  services  which  have  thus 
introduced  batteries  of  tests  modified  in  accordance  with  local 
requirements  to  assist  undertakings  in  the  selection  of  apprentices. 
Many  of  the  projects  for  the  organisation  of  vocational  training  run 
with  ILO  technical  co-operation  in  African  countries  include 
specialists  in  trade  testing  and  trade  examinations  in  their  teams 
of  experts.       The  trend  is  clear:    the  developing  countries  generally 
are  making  concerted  efforts  to  come  to  grips  with  their  recruitment 
and  selection  problems. 


Training  for  Worker  (Operator)  Level 


Initial  Training 

The  four  main  traditional  patterns  of  initial  training  for 
workers  above  unskilled  level  -  training  in  vocational  schools, 
apprenticeship,  informal  training  on  the  job  and  accelerated 
training  for  adults  -  are  all  undergoing  rapid  change.     More  and 
more  schools  are  making  arrangements  for  their  trainees  to  spend 
short  practice  periods  in  industry,  sometimes  even  relatively  long 
periods.      Apprenticeship,  which  once  used  to  be  organised  entirely 
on  the  job,  is  now  increasingly  made  up  of  systematic  training  off 
the  job  supplemented  by  periods  of  work  experience  in  the  shop. 
Training  for  adults  is  broadened  by  combining  b^sic  training  in 
special  aed  centres  with  supervised  further  training  on  the  job. 

forms  of  in-plant  training,  previously  given  entirely  on 
the  job,  are  being  made  more  systematic  and  tend  to  include  some 
basic  initiation  in  vestibule  or  training  bay.      Steps  are  commonly 
taken  to  ensure  that  trainees  in  the  workshop  are  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  specially  trained  supervisor/instructors  or  lead 
workers. 


See  J.  Roch,  "Estudio  de  validaci6n.  de  una  adaptaci6n  del 
General  Aptitude  Tests  Battery'",  Boletfn  Tecnico  de  la  Secci6n 
de  Selecci6n  y  Orientaci6n.  Institute  Nacional  de  Aprendizaje.  San 
Jose,  No.  1,  June  1^69. 

2 

See  J.  Roch,  Por  que  un  servicio  de  selecci6n  y  orientacidn 
un  organismo  de  formaci6n  profesional  como  el  INA«  San  Jos^. 
Seminario  Centro  Americana  sobre  Formaci6n  Profesional  copatrocinado 
por  CINTERPOR/OIT  y  el  Institute  Nacional  de  Aprendizaje  de  Costa 
Rica,  13-18  October  1969,  (Document  CINTERP0IV'INA/066/D0CTRAB/5)  . 
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Vocational  schools;    Most  developing  countries  have  vocational 
or  technical  schools  in  which  a  variety  of  metal  trades  are  taught. 
These  schools  are  normally  under  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  are  designed  to  train  skilled  workers.     The  courses 
usually  include  oechanical  and  electrical  fitting,  turning  and 
milling,  sheet  metalwork,  pipe  fitting,  boileroaking  and  welding, 
automotive  repair.     Covirses  requiring  a  high  level  of  instruction 
and  special  equipment,  such  as  training  for  tool  and  die  making 
and  precision  and  instrument  mechanics,  are  less  common  but  are 
increasing  in  number. 

Generally  these  courses  are  accessible  only  to  young  people 
who  have  completed  at  least  primary  education,  the  duration  of  which 
in  developing  countries  may  range  from  four  to  eight  years.  The 
schools  are  generally  located  in  urban  areas.     Host  courses  in 
metal  trades  subjects  last  between  two  and  three  years  full  time; 
evening  courses  may  be  provided,  but  they  are  rarer. 

Available  evidence  suggests  that  in  many  cases  these 
vocational  schools  do  not  contribute  very  much  to  the  provision  of 
a  -ikiiled  workforce  in  the  metal  trades. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  not  usually  a  great  number  of 
them.      Those  which  do  exist  generally  have  only  a  limited  capacity, 
and  even  this  capacity  if  often  not  fully  used.      This  is  due  to 
a  number  of  reasons;    shortage  of  candidates  qualified  for 
admission,  heavy  drop-out  rates  among  those  admitted  and  lack  of 
adaptation  of  the  courses  to  requirements  in  employment. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  good  candidates  because,  of  the 
relatively  small  proportion  of  young  people  who  complete  primary 
education  and  want  to  go  on  to  secondary  school,  the  majority  try 
to  obtain  a  place  in  a  general  secondairy  school,  because  of  its 
higher  prestige  and  the  non-manual  occupations  it  is  expected  to 
lead  to.     A  vocational  school  is  thus  generally  only  second  choice 
among  those  eligible  for  admission.     Moreover,  vocational  schools 
seldom  give  access  to  education  or  trsdning  at  a  higher  level, 
either  general  or  technical,  and  this,  in  itself,  makes  them  less 
attractive  to  young  people  with  ambition. 

Wastage  occurs  both  during  and  after  the  courses.  The 
families  of  boys  who  are  interested  in  work  in  the  metal  trades 
are  often  und^t  financial  pressures.     As  a  result,  the  boys  tend  to 
drop  out  of  the  courses  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  some  basic 
skills  and  to  take  jobs  which  will  give  them  even  a  minimum  wage. 

Drop-out  from  the  trade  after  completing  a  worker-level  course 
in  a  vocational  school  occurs  in  two  ways.     Youngsters  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  seek  to  qualify  for  entry  into  technician  training. 
Others  try  to  get  into  non-manual  work  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
arises.      This  can  be  relatively  ea^  in  countries  with  a  scarcity 
of  people  with  any  kind  of  education  or  training. 

Vocational  school  courses'  lack  of  adaptation  to  requirements 
in  employment  is  both  quantitative  and  qualitative.      On  the 
quantitative  side,  the  trades  for  which  training  is  provided  and 
the  numbers  for  which  there  is  provision  in  each  trade  section  do 
not  necessarily  correspond  with  actual  requirements  ior  skilled 
workers  in  the  area.     Detailed  and  reliable  information  on  these 
requirements  is  often  not  available  either  to  the  educational 


authorities  or  to  the  individual  schools.      In  any  case  a  switch  to 
cater  for  other  trades  or  a  modification  of  existing  capacity  in 
different  sections  may  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  qualitative  lack  of  adaptation  is  due  essentially  to  lack 
of  contact  with  the  undertakings  concerned.      Industry's  support 
for  the  work  of  the  school  or  for  training  in  general  may  not  have 
been  enlisted,  efforts  way  not  have  been  made  to  ensure  that 
syllabi  aiid  local  occupational  requirements  correspond.  Teaching 
staff  tend  to  have  little  first-hand  knowledge  or  experience  of 
work  in  the  metal  trades.      Those  who  do  have  some  are  often  out 
of  touch  with  recent  developments. 

Qualitative  lack  of  adaptation  may  also  be  due  to  a  shortage 
of  funds  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  schools  to  have  all  the 
machines,  tools  and  working  materials  needed  for  adeqxiate  training. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  well-known  tendency  to  emphasise 
theoretical  instruction  rather  than  practical  training,  observation 
rather  than  personal  work  experience. 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  adaptation,  vocational  schools 
in  many  developing  countries  find  it  difficult  to  place  their 
graduates  in  skilled  jobs  -  even  when  shortages  in  the  metal  trades 
are  known  to  exist.      Employers  prefer  to  take  on  new  recruits  with 
Ipss  education  and  training  than  to  engage  vocational  school 
gre'^uates  and  have  to  start  to  train  them  in  the  plant  according 
to  ^he  actual  job  requirements. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to  improve  the  contacts  between 
vocational  schools  and  the  metal  trades  industries  and  to  make 
training  more  realistic.      In  some,  but  relatively  few,  cases  it 
has  been  possible  to  arrange  for  practice  periods  in  industry; 
some  schools  call  in  part-time  instructors  from  industry.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  reproduce  the  workshop  sitxiation  as  realistically 
ap  possible  in  the  school,  and  even  to  set  up  production  workshops 
in  the  school,  accepting  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  components 
or  for  repair  work  from  industry  or  government.      Problems  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  some  of  these  traini;,g-cum-production 
schemes,  however,  because  production  and  profits  h^ve  been  allowed 
to  take  precedence  over  training.     The  schemes  have  also  encountered 
opposition  from  employers  who  sometimes  consider  production  work 
in  schools  unfair  competition  and  workers  who  may  see  it  as  a  threat 
to  their  own  jobs. 

Whatever  is  ujne  to  improve  metal  trades  training  in  vocational 
schools,  one  central  problem  remains.      By  their  recruitment 
standards,  by  the  choice  of  syllabi  and  by  the  tools  and  machines 
with  which  they  are  equipped,  they  are  mostly  geared  towards 
serving  the  modem  sector  of  the  industry.      It  is  recognised  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  training  institution  to  cater 
adequately  for  all  the  three  sectors  of  the  metal  trades  -  the 
modern,  the  intermediate  and  the  traditional.      It  would  however 
seem  imperative,  if  an  adequate  expansion  of  the  metal-working 
industries  is  to  be  achieved  in  developing  countries,  to  broaden 
the  activities  of  vocational  schools  so  that  they  cater  for  the 
needs  of  all  three  sectors.      Restructuring  the  programmes  and 
courses  of  vocational  schools  in  this  manner  would,  in  many  cases, 
lead  to  a  more  efficient  utilisation  of  available  plant  and  equipment 
and  teaching  staff.      At  the  same  time,  it  would  help  to  obtain  a  ^ 
more  balanced  development  of  the  metal  trades  industry  in  the 
countries  concerned. 
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Apprenticeship:    In  most  industrialised  countries  apprenticeship 
in  the  metal  trades  is  highly  organised  and  subject  to  the  control 
of  public  authorities.      Criteria  are  laid  down  governing  the 
eligibility  of  an  employer  to  train  apprentices,  the  duration  of 
training  is  predetermined,  detailed  syllabi  regulate  both  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  instruction  to  be  given,  related 
theoretical  instruction  is  compulsory,  and  public  examinations 
are  held  to  control  the  quality  of  training.      Employers'  and 
workers'  organisations  participate  in  the  determination  of  all  these 
standards.      There  are  apprentice  counsellors  and  advisory  services 
to  assist  employers  and  apprentices  during  training,  and  trade 
associations  and  research  institutions  working  constantly  for  the 
continued  improvement  of  the  training  system  generally.-^ 

In  developing  countries  few  apprentices  have  the  benefit  of 
such  highly  organised  training.      Most  of  them  are  trained  in  a  much 
less  formal  manner  by  master craftsmen  and  journeymen.      In  the  metal 
trades  this  applies  in  particular  to  the  traditional  and  inter- 
mediate sectors  of  the  industry.      Apprenticeship  has  had  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  guild  apprenticeship  in  European 
countries  in  the  past  and  has  produced  good  craftsmen.      But  such 
traditional  over-all  control  of  apprenticeship  by  the  trade  has 
lapsed  in  many  cases,  and  the  control  which  it  exercised  is  far 
less  organised  and  systematic  than  in  modern  artisan  training  in 
the  industrialised  countries.      In  particular,  government  tends  to 
take  little  interest  in  the  training  given  for  the  sectors,  and 
very  often  no  standards  exist  for  it.      The  apprenticeship  usually 
consists  of  picking  up  traditional  skills  on  the  job,  according 
to  the  work  available  to  the  masterc raftsman  concerned.  But 
the  latter  may  have  far  more  apprentices  than  justified  either 
by  his  work  programme  or  by  his  possibilities  of  giving  training. 

Possibilities  of  improving  this  training  position  are  often 
handicapped  by  the  low  standard  of  general  education  of  both 
mastercraf tsoan  and  apprentices.      A  study  in  Nigeria  showed  that, 
of  a  group  of  eight  rural  blacksmiths  and  one  welder,  six  black- 
smiths had  not  been  to  school  at  all,  a  seventh  only  for  two  years. 
The  eighth  blacksmith  was  an  exception,  with  ten  years  of  schooling; 
the  welder  had  had  six  years.      Contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  the  educational  level  of  the  ten  boys  apprentices  to 
these  mastercraf tsmen  was  not  very  ouch  better.      Five  had  never 
been  to  school,  one  had  gone  for  just  three  years,  only  four  had 
had  six  years  of  schooling. 2 

This  traditional  form  of  apprenticeship  exists  alongside 
systematic,  modern  apprenticeship  schemes  which  have  been  introduced 
in  recent  years  by  a  large  proportion  of  developing  co\uitries. 
These  countries  realised  that  the  traditional  pattern  would  not 
supply  the  skilled  workers  required  for  the  metal  trades  as  practised 


^  Cf.    European  Apprenticeship,  ILO/CIRP  Publications,  Geneva, 
1966,  276  pp.  (offset). 

^  For  further  details  of  this  study  see  N.A.  Paminu  and  B.T. 
Koch,  "The  Rural  Blacksmith  -  Case  Studies  in  Nigeria",  Training 
for  Progress.  ILO/CIRP  Publications,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  1967. 
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in  the  modern  tindertakings  which  were  being  established  under  their 
industrialisation  schemes;    nor  would  they  usually  suffice  for  the 
intermediate  sector  of  the  metal  trades  which  it  was  hopea  to  improve 
as  part  of  the  industrialisation  drive. 

In  some  cases  the  approach  to  a  more  effective  pattern  of 
apprenticeship  has  been  limited  mainly  to  the  adoption  of  new 
legislation.      This  has  often  been  very  far-reaching  in  scope  and 
modelled  on  the  latest  apprenticeship  legislation  in  industrialised 
countries.    But  the  countries  concerned  have  not  always  realised  the 
need  for  comprehensive  parallel  action  to  provide  the  administrative 
and  technical  machinery  required  for  a  sound  apprenticeship 
programme.      In  consequence,  the  new  legislation  has  done  little  to 
improve  the  situation. 

Other  countries,  however,  have  taken  determined  steps  to 
overcome  the  various  problems  involved.      In  these  countries  the 
"modern"  systems  of  apprenticeship  usually  have  a  number  of 
characteristics  in  common:    the  legislation  generally  makes  it 
compulsory  for  undertakings  above  a  certain  size  to  organise 
training  according  to  set  standards;    steps  are  taken  to  ensure  that 
qualified  administrative  and  training  staff  are  available;  recruit- 
ment criteria,  trade  descriptions,  syllabi  for  practical  and  related 
theoretical  instruction  have  been  established;     trade  tests  and 
examinations  of  technical  knowledge  acquired  are  provided  for; 
basic  training  centres  are  set  up  to  supplement  in-plant  training; 
advisory  services  are  made  available  for  inexperienced  manufacturers; 
there  is   adequate  supervision  and  control  of  training  schemes  and 
co-operation  between  training  authorities,  employers  and  workers. 

The  schemes  adopted  have  tended  to  give  heavy  emphasis  to 
engineering  trades. 

The  titles  of  the  metal  trades  designated  as  apprenticeable 
under  these  schemes  in  different  countries  usually  do  not  vary 
greatly.      Typical  trades  are:    fitter,  turner,  pipe  fitter,  miller, 
machine-tool  operator,  electrical  fitter,  blacksmith,  sheet  metal- 
worker, welder,  boilermaker,  maintenance  mechanic,  maintenance 
electrician,  radio  and  television  repairman,  instrument  mechanic, 
tool  and  die  maker,  refrigeration  and  air-conditioning  mechanic, 
automotive  mechanic.      Prom  these  main  trades  specialisations  are 
sometimes  derived.      In  the  automotive  field,  for  instance,  a 
distinction  may  be  made  between  motor  vehicle  mechanic,  diesel 
mechanic,  tractor  mechanic  and  earth-moving  machinery  mechanic. 

As  a  rule  the  number  of  apprenticeable  metal  trades  is  much 
lower  than  in  industrialised  countries.      In  the  first  place,  the 
metal  trades  in  most  developing  countries  do  not  require  such  a 
high  degree  of  specialisation  so  that  more  versatile  workers  are 
usually  preferred  -  for  instance,  workers  who  can  operate  both 
lathes  and  milling  machines. 

Secondly,  certain  metal  trades  may  not  be  needed  to  any  extent 
at  a  country's  particular  stage  of  development.      Countries  in  the 
early  stages  ox  industrialisation  require  primarily  workers  with 
the  basic  metal  trades  skills  -  in  fitting,  welding,  machining, 
sheet  metalwork  and  electricity.      In  these  countries  it  would 
therefore  often  not  be  necessary  to  envisage  formal  apprenticeship 
for  other  metal  trades.      Moreover,  some  training  authorities 
hesitate  to  declare  a  trade  apprenticeable  unless  they  are  confident 
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that  acceptable  training  can  be  provided  for  it.      There  may  not  have 
been  time  to  analyse  needs  in  less  common  trades  and  then  to  arrange 
for   practical  training  and  related  instruction  of  an  acceptable 
standard. 

The  possibility  of  giving  acceptable  in~plant  training  is 
naturally  a  key  factor  in  the  decision  whether  to  introduce 
apprenticeship  for  a  particular  trade.      It  depends  on  the  way  the 
firm  is  organised,  its  work  methods  and  equipment  as  well  as  on  the 
availability  of  staff  who  are  competent  to  give  training.  The 
former  aspects  are  beyond  the  training  authority's  control,  but  in 
most  of  the  recent  apprenticeship  schemes  provision  has  been  made  to 
check  the  adequacy  of  a  particulEur  firm  to  give  training  before 
agreeing  that  it  may  accept  apprentices.      But  this  may  pose  problems 
when  firms  are  required  by  law  to  take  on  a  specified  number  of 
apprentices  in  terms  of  the  number  of  journeymen  employed. 

A  conflict  between  quantity  and  quality  can  arise.      Many  of  the 
employers  are  not  equipped  to  provide  complete  training;  a 
journeyman  may  not  have  the  skills  required  or  pedagogical  ability 
needed  for  giving  adequate  training.      It  would  appear  to  be 
desirable  to  allow  for  some  flexibility  in  setting  up  such  compulsory 
or  permissible  apprentice/ journeyman  ratios  and  in  considering  the 
introduction  of  a  compulsory  apprenticeship  scheme. 

Since  it  is  evident  that  highly  organised  systems  may  not  be 
practicable  in  many  cases  for  metal  trades  firms  in  the  intermediate 
sector  and  for  those  in  the  traditional  sector,  the  provision  of  some 
training  by  the  training  authority  itself  to  complement  individual 
firms*  training  possibilities  or  the  organisation  of  group  schemes  may 
be  helpful,  particularly  with  respect  to  providing  basic  training, 
related  theoretical  instruction  and  experience  which  individual 
firms  cannot  at  present  give  their  apprentices.      For  the  traditional 
sector,  a  start  could  perhaps  be  made  by  requiring  apprentices  to 
attend  off~the-job  courses  of  both  practical  work  and  theory, 
for  instance  through  day  release  or  through  block  release  during 
slack  periods,  and  by  organising  brief  updating  courses  on  a 
regular  b^sis  for  the  mastercraf tsmen  with  whom  they  work.      In  this 
way  the  level  of  training  would  gradually  be  improved  imtil  really 
systematic  arrangements  for  adequate  training  could  be  made.  This 
action  would  need  to  be  accompanied  by  steps  to  improve  work 
organisation  in  the  firms  and  to  introduce  new  working  techniques  and 
materials. 

Other  training  on  the  job;    It  is  still  very  common  for  new  staff 
to  be  left  to  pick  up  their  skills  on  the  job.      This  is  particularly 
xhe  cafse  for  those  whose  jobs  are  below  skilled  .level.  However, 
there  is  now  a  fairly  general  trend  in  industrialised  countries  to 
give  such  ne*  workers  at  least  some  off- the- job  instruction  on 
safety  procedures  and  precautions,  and  in  related  matters;    this  is 
often  accompanied  by  induction  training.      Vestibule  courses  on 
manipulatory  skills  are  also  being  given  to  an  increasing  extent 
for  the  whole  range  of  specialised  operator  jobs  in  the  metal  trades. 
Detailed  written  and  oral  instructions  for  work  on  the  job  may 
also  be  provided. 

This  trend  towards  improving  informal  training  has  so  far  been 
reflected  only  in  a  small  way  in  the  metal  irdustries  in  developing 
countries.      It  has  been  limited  essentially  to  a  few  particularly 
well-organised  and  well-managed  firms  in  the  modern  sector  with  the 
necessary  training  staff. 
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Some  national  training  services  in  developing  countries  are 
clearly  aware  of  the  shortcomings  in  many  firms  in  their  ability 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  semi-skilled  and  specialised 
workers  not  covered  by  any  apprenticeship  schemes  and  are  taking 
steps  to  improve  the  situation.      The  principal  means  used  to 
achieve  such  improvement  has  been  to  encourage  undertakings  to 
employ  full-time  or  part-time  training  officers  and  to  train  these 
staff  in  the  planning  and  organisation  of  training  at  all  levels, 
including  that  of  semi-skilled  and  specialised  personnel. 

Adult  training  centres!    Adult  training  centres  have  been  u&ed 
in  a  number  of  developing  countries  for  providing  initial  training. 
This  has  usually  been  done  in  the  early  stages  of  the  country's 
move  towards  industrialisation. 

In  general  the  centres  have  been  designed  to  give  training 
for  basic  metal  and  building  trades.      The  courses  have  usually 
been  planned  and  organised  v;ith  outside  aid,  and  systematic 
trainee  selection  procedures  have  generally  been  used.  Graduates 
01  the  courses  have  helped  to  meet  the  country's  urgent  needs  for 
workers  in  the  metal  trades.      As  an  expedient  in  a  situation  of 
grave  shortages,  accelerated  training  in  such  centres  has 
undoubtedly  helped  industries  to  recruit  the  trained  workers  thev 
needed. 

It  is  widely  recognised  today,  however,  that  relying  heavily 
on  such  expedients  can  be  short-sighted  policy.  Accelerated 
training,  for  narrowly  determined  occupations  does  not  provide 
the  necssary  basis  for  promotion  of  workers  to  take  on  a  wider 
range  of  responsibilities  as  skilled  workers  or  as  supervisors. 
Specialised  workers  are  often  less  mobile  and  may  not  be  able  to 
adapt  rapidly  to  technical  change  within  the  plants.  Concentration 
on  adult  training  may  exclude  young  school  leavers  from  gaining 
first-hand  experience  and  training  in  industry,  thereby  depriving 
them  of  career  prospects. 

Moreover,  any  permanent  training  centre  is  expensive  to 
establish  and  operate.      If  the  training  is  to  be  effective  it  must 
correspond  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  with  the  real 
needs  in  employment.      Specialised  personnel  are  required  -  to 
establish  reliable  trade  descriptions  on  which  to  base  the  syllabi, 
to  prepare  the  syllabi  themselves,  and  then  to  give  the  training 
by  special  accelerated  training  methods.      A  full  range  of  up-to- 
J^^^^"®"*  ^®  necessary,  but  will  inevitably  require  frequent 
modification  either  because  of  changes  in  the  trade  or  because 
changes  in  demand  make  it  necessary  to  organise  training  for 
different  trades • 

K  tiiese  reasons  there  has  been  a  move  in  recent  years,  in 

botn  industrialised  and  developing  countries,  for  the  activities 
of  adult  training  centres  to  take  the  form  of  courses  of  speciali- 
sation and  other  forms  of  further  training  rather  than  courses  of 
initial  training.      This  trend  is  discussed  in  greater  detail 
below.  ^ 
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further  Training 

There  has  been  a  marked  Increase  In  Industrialised  coiintrles 
In  recent  years  In  the  provision  made  for  further  training  at 
worker  level.      This  may  take  the  form  of  special  courses  In  schools 
and  training  centres,  and  of  systematic  training  and  experience 
on  the  job,  Including  rotation  through  different  work  posts.  The 
training  is  designed  to  meet  a  variety  of  needs  -  upgrading, 
updating,  retraining*      Further  training  has.  In  fact,  come  to 
be  considered  an  essential  component  In  any  national  system  of 
vocational  training  which  alms  at  meeting  the  needs  of  both  the 
workers  and  Industry. 

To  some  extent  this  trend  is  reflected  In  developing  countries, 
but  efforts  in  this  field  have  aimed  mainly  at  upgrading  tl'  i  skills 
of  the  existing  labour  force.      They  have  usually  followed  two 
lines:    intensive  training  to  raise  the  level  of  the  Industrial 
workforce  in  general,  using  all  possible  facilities;  special 
upgrading  courses  for  the  metal  trades  within  the  framework  of 
plans  to  develop  a  modern  metal  industry. 

Brazil  is  an  example  of  the  first  approach.      A  concerted 
effort  was  agreed  upon  by  the  various  authorities  and  bodies 
concerned  with  training  for  industry.      These  Included  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  the  National  Apprenticeship  Service  (Servlgo 
Nacional  de  Aprendizajem  Industrial  -  SENAI)  for  which  the  National 
Confederation  of  Industry  Is  largely  responsible.      The  scheme, 
known  as  the  Intensive  Programme  of  Industrial  Labour,  makes  use 
of  training  facilities  wherever  they  may  be  available  -  technical 
schools  operated  by  the  Federal  Government,  private  vocational 
and  technical  schools,  in-plant  training  centres,  apprentice 
centres  operated  by  the  National  Industrial  Apprenticeship  Service, 
etc.      Altogether  over  400  institutions  took  part  in  the  programme 
during  the  two-and-a-half  years  from  January  1964  to  July  1966. 
During  this  period  some  71,000  persons  already  employed  in  industry 
took  short  courses  of  further  training  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading. 
They  occupied  various  levels  in  the  skill  hierarchy  -  semi-skilled 
or  specialised,  skilled,  supervisory,  technician.      Most  of  the 
courses  dealt  with  metal  trade  skills.-^     The  programme  is  still 
in  operation. 

China  (Taiwan)  chose  the  second  approach.      It  organised  a 
scheme  for  the  further  training  of  metal  trades  workers  (and  other 
levels  of  personnel)  within  the  framework  of  a  Metal  Industries 
Development  Centre.      The  Centre  was  established  under  plans  to 
develop  and  modernise  the  metal  industry  which  consists  primarily 
of  small  undertakings. 

The  second  approach  was  also  adopted  by  the  UAR,  but  In  a 
slightly  different  form.      The  scheme  was  concerned  only  with  the 
worker  level,  the  aim  being  to  bring  existing  metal  trades  workers, 
who  were  already  qualified  and  experienced,  up  to  highly  skilled 


For  further  details  of  this  programme,  see  "Evaluation  of 
Training  in  Brazil",  Training  for  Progresst  ILO/CIRP  Publications, 
Vol.  5,  No.  4,  1966,  48  pp. 
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level  for  the  country* s  developing  modern  metal  industry.  An 
upgrading  scheme  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  in  I960,      It  was 
decided  to  limit  the  initial  programme  to  training  in  basic  metal 
trades,  common  to  most  industries:    fitting,  turning  and  welding, 
A  ten-week  course  was  designed,  consisting  of  280  hours  of  practical 
training  and  20  hours  of  applied  technology.      In  the  training 
workshops  one  instructor  was  responsible  for  only  eight  trainees 
so  that  he  coiad  give  each  of  them  individual  attention.      At  a 
later  stage  courses  in  milling,  tool  and  die  making,  heat  treatment, 
grinding  and  automotive  repair  were  organised.      The  scheme  met 
with  such  success  that  it  was  decided  to  establish  special  centres 
for  the  upgrading  courses  -  these^had  initially  taken  place  in  basic 
training  centres  for  apprentices. 

Further  training  for  the  purpose  of  retraining  has  so  far  been 
less  necessary  in  developing  countries  than  in  highly  industrialised 
ones,  no  doubt  because  technical  change  has  not  yet  accelerated  to 
the  same  extent.      It  has  been  required  for  this  purpose  in  Malta, 
however,  and  currently  in  Singapore.      The  need  for  substantial  re- 
training action  in  the  latter  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal 
of  its  forces  and  other  expatriate  staff  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  estimated  that,  by  1971,  some  24,000  civilians  employed  at 
British  military  installations  in  Singapore  will  have  lost  their 
jobs:    only  8,000  of  them  are  skilled  enough  to  hope  that  they 
might  find  other  employment.      The  Bases*  Economic  Conversion 
Department,  with  support  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the 
Singapore  National  Trade  Union  Congress,  is  therefore  undertaking 
a  vast  retraining  affort.      Facilities  for  retraining  2,000  people 
a  year  have  been  created  and  accelerated  training  courses  each 
lasting  120  hours  have  been  organised.      Turning,  fitting, 
electrical  fitting  and  installation,  motor  vehicle  mechanics, 
sheet  metalwork,  welding,  electroplating  and  elementary  engineering 
are  included. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  further  training  action  has  related 
to  only  the  modern  and  the  intermediate  sectors  of  the  metal  trades 
industry.      A  number  of  countries  have  also  included  further 
training,  primarily  for  upgrading,  in  schemes  for  the  promotion 
and  development  of  small  industry  and  crafts.      This  training  is 
usually  concerned  with  instruction  in  the  use  of  new  techniques 
and  materials  for  mastercraf tsmen  but  may  also  be  available  for 
journeymen. 


See  M.  Elia,  "Upgrading  Training  of  Skilled  Workers  in 
the  UAR",  International  labour  Review,  ILO,  Geneva,  Vol.  90, 
No.  1,  July  1964,  pp.  35-44. 


Cheong  Yip  Seng,  "Retraining  the  Redundant  in  New  Skills", 
Singapore  Trade  and  Industry,  September,  1969,  pp.  24-26. 
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Trainlnji;  for  Technicians 


Essentially  there  are  three  ways  of  attaining  technician 
status  in  the  metal  industries  in  industrialised  countries: 

(1)  qualification  as  a  skilled  worker  in  a  vocational  school  or 
in  apprenticeship  followed  by  a  period  of  part-time  or  full- 
time  training  for  a  period  of  two  to  three  years  in  engineering 
subjects  in  an  industrial  college;    this  system  is  widely 
applied  in  such  countries  as  Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic 

of  Germany  and  the  USSR; 

(2)  direct  entry,  after  completion  of  the  first  cycle  of  secondary 
education  or  graduation  from  a  general  secondary  school,  into 
a  technician  training  course  of  three  to  four  years*  duration 
in  a  technical  secondary  school,  a  technical  institute  or 


(3)    upgrading  from  worker  status  -  prior  qualification  as  a  skilled 
worker  is  not  always  required  -  through  some  five  to  seven 
years  of  part-time  education  and  training,  mostly  in  evening 
classes  or  through  correspondence  courses.      This  third  - 
and  long  -  road  to  qualification  as  technician  exists  in  most 
industrialised  countries  as  a  complement  to  the  regular 
system  of  technical  education. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  a  slightly  different  variant 
of  the  last-mentioned  way  into  technician  level  jobs.  The 
traditional  way  of  becoming  a  technician  has  been  to  enter  into  a 
craft  apprenticeship  and  to  seek  admission  to  technician  certificate 
courses  after  completing  at  least  two  years  of  basic  part-time 
craft  courses  at  a  technicial  college  and  parallel  training  in  an 
undertaking.      These  courses  are  organised  on  a  part-time  basis  at 
the  technical  colleges,  and  the  trainees  usually  continue  working 
as  craft  apprentices  in  their  undertakings. 

In  addition  to  these  main  patterns  of  training  there  has 
developed,  largely  in  response  to  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
intermediate  technical  staff,  a  wide  range  of  approaches  to 
technician  training  on  a  full-time  and  part-time  basis:  sandwich 
courses,  courses  for  intermediate  engineering  degrees  at  public 
and  private  technical  colleges  and  universities,  technical  evening 
schools,  correspondence  institutes,  and  other  institutions  for 
technical  and  vocational  education.      Some  of  these  courses  have 
been  accepted  as  leading  to  recognised  qualifications  at  the 
technician  level;    others  have  not,  even  though  their  graduates  are, 
in  fact,  accepted  for  work  as  technicians  in  industry. 

Over  the  past  twenty  years  or  so  the  expansion  of  technician 
trairiing  has  been  so  rapid,  and  the  attempts  at  meeting  the  increasing 
demand  so  many  and  varied  in  industrialised  countries  that  it  may  be 
asked  whether  it  is  at  all  possible  at  present  to  enter  into  a 
meaningful  discussioi.  about  how  technicians  are  being  and  should  oe 
trained. 

The  main  pattern  adopted  by  developing  coxintries  for  technician 
training  is  institutional  -  courses  in  technical  schools  and  colleges, 
institutes  of  technology  and  so  on.      Admission  to  these  courses  is 
conditional  on  completion  of  a  substantial  part  of,  if  not  full. 


college; 
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general  secondary  education.      It  is  understandable  why  this  approach 
has  Lt-en  the  most  common  one  so  far.      Relatively  few  skilled  workers 
in  most  developing  countries  would  be  educationally  qualified  to 
continue  into  technician  level  studies;    nor  would  they  usually  have 
the  financial  resources  to  do  so  or  the  time  to  devote  to  lengthy 
evening  or  day-off  studies.      The  higher  prestige  associated  with 
continuation  of  formal  studies  is  also  certainly  a  factor  in  this 
choice  of  pattern. 

The  institutional  pattern  of  technician  training  as  it  now 
exists  in  many  developing  countries  has  been  much  criticised  in  the 
countries  themselves.      In  Indi^  a  study  was  made  some  years  ago  of 
the  education  and  training  of  technicians  in  that  country.      It  had 
been  observed  that  many  of  those  trained  as  technicians  had  difficulty 
in  finding  jobs.      The  report  on  the  study,  published  in  1967  by  the 
Institute  of  Applied  Manpower  Research  in  New  Delhi,  drew  attention 
to  a  number  of  weak  points  in  existing  institutional  training  for 
this  category  of  personnel.      The  CIRP  abstract  of  the  report 
summarised  some  of  these  points  as  follows: 

"Investigation  of  the  training  given  shows  that  training  is 
sufficiently  specialised;    the  amount  of  theoretical 
instruction  is  insufficient;    there  is  inadequate  provision 
for  practical  training  other  than  in  the  institutional 
laboratories  and  workshops;     and  the  absence  of  industry 
involvement  in  the  formulation  or  implementation  of  existing 
technician  training  programmes  has  tended  to  lead  to  an 
imbalance  between  the  training  given  and  tiie  real  needs  of 
industry. "1 

Criticism  of  the  lack  of  industry  involvement  is  common.  A 
Colombo  Plan  colloquium  on  intra-regional  technician  training, 
held  at  Bangkok  in  1967,  concluded  that  there  was  a  need  for  greater 
emphasis  on  the  development  and  expansion  of  on-the-job  training  in 
order  to  consolidate  the  skills  and  knowledge  acquired  through 
institutional  training. 2     An  expert  conference  dealing  with  the 
training  of  technicians  in  the  British  Commonwealth  (Huddersfield, 
1966)  emphasised  tne  supreme  importance  of  associating  industry 
with  all  stages  of  the  planning  and  implementation  of  education 
and  training.-^ 


For  further  details  of  this  study  in  India,  see  Engineering 
Manpower  -  Educational  and  Training  Preparation  of  Technicians, 
Institute  '>f  Applied  Manpower  Research,  New  Delhi,  LAMR  Working 
Paper,  1       /No.  2,  73  pp.  (see  CIRP  Abstract  No.  lO/B  20318,  Vol.  7). 


for  further  details,  see  the  Report  on  the  Colloquiuo  on 
Intra-regional  Technician  Training,  Colombo  Plan  Bureau,  Colombo, 
1967,  149  pp.  (CIRP  Abstract  No.  10/B  9421-1,  Vol.  8). 


Commonwealth  Education  Liaison  Committee,  Education  and 
Training  of  Technicians.  London,  HMSO,  1967,  326  pp.  (ClftP  Abstract 
iio.  10/B  i4ol3,  Vol.  6). 
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In  order  to  ensure  that  training  for  technicians  in  India  was 
better  adapted  to  requirenents  in  employoent  the  report  on  the  LAUR 
study  suggested  that  a  sandwich  training  pattern  be  introduced. 
Under  this  s^dteitt  the  first  year  of  study  would  be  spent  in  a 
training  institution,  with  weekly  day  release  to  industry.  During 
the  three  years  which  followed  there  would  be  alternation  in  six- 
month  periods  between  industry  and  the  institution. 

Sandwich  courses  already  exist ,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  India  and  other  developing  countries.      Their  practicability 
would  appear  to  depend  on  the  existence  in  the  country  concerned 
of  efficient,  well-organised  undertakings  which  can  provide  the 
necessary  all-round  and  technically  acceptable  practical  experience 
to  complement  the  more  formal  and  theoretical  instruction  given  in 
training  institutions.     Efforts  are  also  being  made  in  many 
developing  countries  to  arrange  practice  periods  as  an  integral 
part  of  Institutional  technician  training. 

A  number  of  developing  countries  in  which  an  adequate  level  of 
general  education  has  now  been  achieved  have  begun  to  approach 
tht  problem  of  technician  training  in  another  way  -  by  the  upgrading 
of  skilled  workers.     They  have  done  so  within  the  framework  of 
systematic  in-plant  training  schemes  after  establishing  the 
necessary  central  facilities  for  technical  guidance  and  support. 
0.'his  approach  is  being  adopted  in  Chile  by  the  National  Vocational 
Training  Institute  (Institute  Nacional  de  Capacitaci6n  Profesional  - 
INACAP)  whose  technical  facilities  have  been  developed  over  a  number 
of  years  and  which  organises  or  supervises  training  of  various 
kinds.     These  activities  include  apprenticeship,  training  for 
adults,  specialisation,  upgrading  and  pedagogical  training  for 
instructors  and  for  technical  teachers  of  vocational  schools  and 
supervisor  training.      The  courses  for  technicians  will  last  a 
maximum  of  2,400  hours  in  three  years  and  be  organised  in  both  day 
and  evening  classes  in  order  to  fit  in  with  the  workers*  possibili- 
ties of  attendance.     They  will  cover  theoretical  and  practical 
subjects  according  to  the  trainees*  qualifications  on  acceptance. 

A  study  of  the  constant  flow  of  articles  and  conference  papers 
on  the  subject  and  resolutions  adopted  in  the  recent  past,  suggest 
that  a  few  basic  questions  need  to  be  cleared  before  any  meaningful 
proposals  can  be  made  on  how  technician  training  for  the  metal 
industries  night  best  be  organised  in  developing  countries.      As  in 
the  case  of  the  vocational  training  of  workers,  a  distinction  should 
probably  be  made  between  the  different  training  needs  of  the  three 
major  sectors  of  the  industry. 

One  major  shortcoming  shown  up  in  current  literature  would  seem 
to  be  that  there  is  still  no  clear  definition  of  the  term 
"technician".      In  reality  the  term  is  used  for  personnr^l  at  many 
different  levels  carrying  out  different  functions  of  a  more  or  less 
specialised  character  in  undertakings  in  the  metal  tra'^cs*  There 
are  draughtsmen  and  designers,  planning,  work  study  and  production 
technicians,  technicians  working  in  laboratories  and  experimental 
workshops  specialising  in  product  development  and  testing.  Sotne 
of  them  need  advanced  knowledge  of  engineering  technology, 
mathematics  and  physics  in  a  narrow  sector  of  applied  science; 
others  need  highly  developed  manual  skills  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  production  techniques  and  processes. 
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In  an  industrialised  country,  technician  training  at  a 
secondary  school,  technical  college  or  institute  provides  no  more 
than  a  foundation  of  technical  Icnowledge  and  draughting  skill  - 
a  large  proportion  of  the  training  of  the  technician  takes  place 
in  industry  during  the  first  years  of  employnent  in  netal-working 
plants.     In  addition,  there  is  autual  adjustnent  between  training 
and  eoployment  levels.      In  periods  of  short  supply  industrial 
undertakings  t<^nd  to  adjust  the  Job  and  the  in-service  training 
to  what  they  can  get;    conversely,  vihen  there  are  acre  technicians 
than  industry  can  nonentarily  absorb,  it  is  the  technician  3taff 
who  accept  to  adjust  their  job  expectations. 

In  the  developing  countries  few  undertaking*^  are  equipped  to 
undertake  the  comprehensive  specialisation  and  in-service  training 
needed  by  the  graduates  oX  tecimical  secondary  schools,  institutes 
and  colleges.     Pixrther  training  abroad  in  more  industrialised 
countries  may  in  some  caiies  meet  the  needs  for  their  specialisation 
in  advanced  .technical  applications  but  will  not  bring  a  soliition 
to  the  problems  encountered  by  the  majority  of  the  graduates  and 
undertakings. 

The  answers  to  the  many  questions  raised  may  only  be  found 
through  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  range  of  specialised  functions 
for  which  technicians  are  needed  in  developing  countries  and 
through  redesigning  the  curricula  and  methods  of  training, 
accordingly.     An  attempt  at  such  an  analysis  is  current^^y  being 
made  by  a  Joint  IIiO/UNBSCO  research  team  at  the  Turin  Ce.itre  for 
Advanced  Technical  Training  working  in  close  co-operaticn  with 
the  competent  authorities  and  a  sample  of  middle-sized  imd  large 
undertakings  in  Chile,  India  and  the  UAR.     This  research  project 
is  centred  on  production  methods  and  tool  design.      Its  specific 
purpose  is  to  identify  major  shortcomings  and  discrepar-^'es 
between  what  is  being  ^.aught  in  technical  courses  and  v  -  it 
technicians  in  industry  are  actually  required  to  be  able  to  do. 

This  study  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the  modern 
sector;    it  is  intended  to  extent  it,  at  a  later  stage;,  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  technical  education  needs  of  technicians  working 
in  undertakings  in  the  intermediate  and  traditional  sectors  of 
the  metal  trades. 


Traditionally  most  supervisors  in  industrialised  countries 
have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  experienced  skilled  workers. 
That  is  still  the  case  today. 

General  recognition  that  special  training  is  necessary  for 
supervisors  is  relatively  new.      In  the  early  stages  any  training 
courses  offered  for  supervisors  concentrated  on  the  ftmctional 


Training  of  Supervisors 
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aspects  of  their  work  and  the  training  was  sore  or  less  coaprehenslve 
according  to  the  type  of  approach  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
supervisor  population  concerned. 

Supervisor  training  has  now  b«co«e  acre  co'^^tehensive  in  its 
functional  coverage  and  supervisory  training  vetlio  ts  have  been 
ioproved.     In  industrialised  countries  it  has  also  been  generalised 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  before.     Frequently  it  now 
includes  provision  for  further  technical  education  relevant  to  the 
trades  with  which  the  supervisor  is  concerned.     In  parallel  with 
very  cooprehensive  coursest  however t  sisple  training  based  on  the 
lines  of  the  earlier  Training-Within-Industry  (III)  continues  to 
06  given  fairly  extensively.^ 

The  training  is  given  by  a  wide  variety  of  organisations: 
by  governnent  departoentst  technical  collegest  institutes  of 
nanagettentt  specialised  organisations  of  supervisors,  evployers* 
organisations  and  so  on. 

Industrialised  countries  can  count  on  the  availability  of 
competent  and  experienced  skilled  workers  with  a  sound  level  of 
general  education  froo  wi?oa  to  draw  for  supervisory  posts.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  in  the  majority  of  developing  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  large  firms  in  the  modern  sector.     The  shortage 
of  competent  skilled  workers  with  leadership  potential  is  all  the 
more  serious  because  it  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  relatively 
low  quality  of  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  they  will 
have  to  supervise.     This  low  quality  ??Mi'es  it  necessary  to 
simplify  tasks  and  break  dobs  down  into  s»jialler  components.  In 
consequence,  and  particularly  if  labour-intensive  methods  are  ^ 
used,  supervisors  need  to  have  considerable  organisational  skill. 
It  "'.r''.  in  fact,  that  the  most  critical  and  acute  shortages  ~rt 
m^ny  develw^^ng  countries  are  at  supervisory  level,  as  evidenced 
oy  their  extenblrc  employment  of  expatriate  staff  at  this  level. 
As  a  result  of  thesc»  shortages  the  vital  link  between  top  management, 
technical  offices  anA  the  production  workshop  is  often  very  weak. 


^  S.  Grabe  and  P.  Silbor3r:    Selection  yid  Training  of 
Foremen  in  Europe,  Paris,  OEEC/EPA,  1956,  lEFA  project  Ho.  234), 
175  pp.;  also  f.  Hesseling,  B.  Gustavsson,  R.  Meigniez,  Simone 
Nodiot,  L.  de  Sitter,  K.E.  Thurley  and  H.  WirdeniusJ  "Evaluating 
Supervisory  Training**  in  Training  for  Progress,  ILO/CIRP 
Publications,  Vol.  4,  No.  4,  ?9e>5,  4B  pp. 

^  TWI  (Training-Within-Industry  for  supervisors) J    a  system 
of  short  courses  on  job  instruction,  job  relations  and  job  methods 
originated  in  the  USA  during  the  Second  World  War  and  later  spread 
to  most  countries  in  the  world. 

^  W.P.  Strassmann,  Technological  Change  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment -  The  Manixfacturing  Experience  of  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico, 
Cornell  University  tress,  !Iew  York,  1968,  pp.  271  rr. 
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Because  of  the  shortage  of  competent  metal  trades  workers  with 
sufficient  general  education  and  theoretical  technical  knowledge, 
efforts  have  been  made,  in  many  of  the  smaller  African  countries  as 
well  as  in  other  developing  countries,  to  recruit  young  graduates 
of  technical  schools  and  colleges  as  supervisors •    However,  they 
usually  lack  the  practical  experience,  maturity  and  authority 
required  in  such  jobs  -  particularly  since  many  technician  courses 
do  not  make  adequate  provision  for  relevant  practice  periods  in 
industry.      In  addition,  there  tend  to  be  communication  difficulties 
between  these  young  technician  graduates  and  the  workers  they  super- 
vise -  they  usually  come  from  very  different  milieux  afid  may  have 
difficulties  in  understanding  one  another's  problems  (social 
stratification  may  be  more  rigid  in  tnese  countries  than  in 
highly  industrialised  ones). 

In  the  early  days  of  the  drive  towards  industrialisation  in 
developing  countries  TWI  courses  were  introduced  extensively 
and  they  continue  to  be  used  fairly  widely.     Gradually  more 
comprehensive  functional  courses  have  also  been  organised  by 
universities,  institutes  of  technology,  technical  colleges, 
productivity  centres,  institutes  of  personnel  management,  organi- 
sations of  supervisors  and  similar  bodies. 

However,  there  has  in  recent  years  been  increased  recognition 
that  exclusively  functional  training  is  rarely  sufficient  to  raise 
potential  and  existing  supervisors  to  the  desired  level.  Arrange- 
ments have  therefore  been  made  to  organise  courses  for  supervisors 
which  include  further  technical  training  and  general  education  as 
well.      Sometimes  these  co\irses  are  combined  with  ones  for  full-time 
instructors  whose  requirements  for  further  technical  training  and 
general  education  are  ofter  similar. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts  the  shortage  of  skilled  workers 
technically  and  educationally  qualified  for  supervisory  posts 
remains  acute.      The  expansion  of  general  education,  the  progressive 
improvement  of  initial  training  at  the  worker  level  and  greater 
provision  for  -worker  upgrading  courses  will  certainly  improve  the 
situation  in  the  long  run.      Meanwhile  the  need  zor  competent 
supervisors  is  urgent  and  an  intensification  of  short-term  action 
appears  to  be  essential  -  especially  in  the  intermediate  sector 
of  the  metal  trades  (large  firms  in  the  modem  sector  are  usually 
in  a  position  to  look  after  their  own  needs).      In  particular,  short 
courses  of  upgrading  combined  with  related  theory  and  gener- 
education  organised  on  an  extensive  basis  for  potential  supervisors 
might  be  very  useful  in  this  connection.      They  would  need  to  be 
accompanied  by  brief  sessions  of  initiuoion  into  supervisory  functions 
for  persons  going  into  such  posts  or  already  in  them.  Provision 
of  training  for  potential  supervisors  would  appear  most  desirable 
as  most  efforts  hitherto  have  concentrated  on  existing  supervisors. 

As  in  the  case  of  technician  training,  the  problem  of  expanding 
and  improving  the  cadre  of  supervisory  staff  cannot  be  solved  by 
a  standard  or  an  exclusively  short-term  approach.      In  all  sectors 
of  the  metal- working  industry  a  foundation  must  be  laid  by  improving 
the  educational  level  and  the  training  of  skilled  workers  ard 
craftsmen.      Opportunities  must  be  offered  for  existing  workers  and 
supervisors  to  upgrade  their  skills  and  their  knowledge  of  modern 
production  techniques:    the  use  of  better  tools,  the  selection  of 
materials,  organisation  and  cost  control  in  production,  worker 
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training  techniques  and  other  skills  needed  to  perform  supervisory 
functions.      Within  undertakings  long-terur  personnel  upgrading 
plans  sjndi  programmes  need  to  be  designed  and  implemented.  Above 
all»  technical  and  vocational  schools  and  training  centres,  small 
industry  development  institutions  and  other  bodies  concerned  with 
development  of  the  metal  trades  will  need  to  broaden  and  diversify 
their  approach  towards  helping  the  industry  to  upgrade  the 
performance  of  their  present  and  potential  supervisors.     Only  thus 
will  all  three  sectors  of  the  industry  receive  the  educational 
assistance  needed  for  improving  and  expanding  business.      That  this 
fact  IS  becoming  widely  recognised  is  evidenced  by  the  rapidly 
-ncreasing  number  of  requests  by  governments  -  frequently  on  the 
initiative  of,  or  on  the  basis  of  dem-mds  made  by  workers  and 
employers  in  the  metal-working  indxistiry  -  for  the  ILO,  UNESCO  and 
bilateral  aid  agencies  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  multi- 
purpose training  inrvtitutions  able  to  provide  training  at  various 
levels,  including  upgrading  courses  for  skilled  workers  to  become 
mastercraf tsmen,  supervisors  and  instructors  in  the  industry. 

Again,  for  the  supervisors  as  for  the  technicians,  the  basis 
for  determining  what  types  of  course  aad  what  methods  can  be  used 
must  be  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  educational  level,  skills 
and  techi.ical  knowledge  of  potential  and  existing  supervisors, 
the  functions  they  actually  perform  and  those  they  shoiad  perform 
for  improving  production  quality  and  efficiency. 


The  general  expansion  of  training  activities,  both  in  training 
centres  and  schools  and  in  undertakings,  has  greatly  increased  the 
demand  for  competent  training  staff  at  all  levels.      As  this  demand 
has  been  accompanied  in  the  metal  industry  by  a  parallel  increase 
in  the  demand  for  skilled  workers,  technicians  and  graduate 
engineers,  an  acute  shortage  of  training  staff  has  arisen  in  most 
countries.      The  shortage  has  been  particularly  difficult  to  overcome 
in  the  developing  countries  because  of  past  deficiences  in  the 
training  given  in  these  countries. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  seen,  in  consequence,  a  considerable 
expansion  and  development  of  training  schemes  for  training  staff, 
particularly  for  the  metal  trades  in  view  of  their  central  place  in 
industrial  activity  for  economic  growth.      The  term  training  staff 
has  been  interpreted  and  widened  to  include  people  who  are 
responsible  for  organising,  supervising  or  giving  instruction, 
including  those  who  do  so  on  a  part-time  basis,  in  undertakings  as 
well  as  in  training  institutions. 


Staff  Giving  Instruction 

It  is  common  practice  in  industrialised  countries  for  recruits 
to  vocational  teaching  (including  practical  work)  and  instructing 
in  training  institutions  to  be  required  to  be  fully  qualified  and 
to  have  considerable  experience  in  their  trade  and  extensive 
pedagogical  training  before  admission  to  service  in  a  training 
institution. 


Training  of  Training  Staff 
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The  duration  and  contents  of  the  training  given  to  them  and 
the  form  it  takes  vary  greatly  between  countries  and  according  to 
the  type  of  training  involved,  recruitenent  practices  in  the 
country  concerned  and  a  nuaber  of  other  factors.      In  Prance,  for 
instjoice,  new  recruits  for  vocational  schools  are  trained  in 
special  teacher/instructor  training  colleges  to  which  they  are 
admitted  after  having  completed  secondary  school.     The  training 
they  receive  is  both  practical' and  theoretical  and  includes  technical 
as  well  as  pedagogical  subjects.      In  the  same  country  other 
categories  of  teachers  and  Instructors  are  recruited  at  the  skilled 
worker  or  technician  level  and  given  a  nine-month  course  of  training 
which  includes  trade  theory  and  pedagogical  subjects;  newly 
recruited  instructors  for  adult  training  centres  are  given  a  course 
of  only  a  few  weeks'  duration  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  pedagogical 
subjects  and  teaching  methods. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  teachers  for  related 
instruction  at  the  vocational  schools  must  have  completed  their 
secondary  education.     They  are  normally  required  also  to  have 
extensive  practical  experience  in  industry,  acquired  either  by 
undergoing  an  apprenticeship  or  in  the  fcr«  of  a  period  of  guided 
practice  lasting  for  several  years.     They  are  then  trained  in 
special  training  institutes  attached  to  technical  universities. 
In  Denmark  new  recruits  for  vocational  schools,  norm.illy  skilled 
workers  or  technicians  with  extensive  experience  in  industry, 
receive  their  initial  training  in  a  course  lasting  fourteen  weeks 
and  dealing  mainly  with  pedagogical  subjects.      Subsequently  all 
vocational  teachers  or  instructors  (including  those  teaching  metal 
trades)  are  required  to  take  aiiAual  technical  updating  courses  and 
regular  (in  principle,  annual)  further  training  in  pedagogical 
subjects. i 

In  the  USA  a  four-year  university  course  in  industrial  education 
is  often  taken  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  of  vocational  subjects. 
In  the  USSR  staff  for  vocational  schools  (trained  skilled  workers) 
are  trained  in  technicums  where  they  follow  essentially  technician 
courses.      In  contrast  with  the  situation  in  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  metal  trades  instructors  for  adult  training  centres  in 
Italy  take  a  course  which  lasts  some  months  and  includes  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  upgrading  training,  as  well  as  instruction 
in  trade  theory  and  pedagogical  subjects.      In  France,  Italy  and 
Spain,  after  taking  formal  courses  of  initial  training,  adult 
training  centre  instructors  are  provided  with  very  comprehensive 
documentation  shearing  in  detail  how  each  practical  lesson  should  be 
taught,  the  equipment  and  materials  necessary  and  the  related 
theory,  including  technical  drawing  required. 

As  regards  training  staff  for  undertakings,  the  development 
of  more  systematic  and  comprehensive  training  for  them  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  developments  in  training  in  recent  years. 
TWI  courses  such  as  job  instruction  continue  to  be  given, 
particularly  for  skilled  workers  and  supervisors  giving  training 
on  the  job.      But  alongside  them,  broader  courses  covering  all  aspects 
of  an  instructor's  functions  take  place:    including  pedagogics, 
upgrading,  trade  theory  and  general  education. 


For  further  information  on  this  scheme  see  B.  Westh,  '♦Training 
for  Change",  Training  for  Progress,  ILO/CIRF  Publications,  Geneva, 
Vol.  8,  No.  2-3,  19o9- 
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One  of  the  most  varked  developments  with  respect  to  training 
staff  for  undertakings  has  been  the  energence  of  comprehensive 
schemes  organised  by  employers*  and  workers*  organisations.      In  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  for  instance*  courses  for  training 
staff  (essentially  instructors)  are  organised  by  the  Economic 
Council  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  five  separate  sessions  for 
a  total  of  approximately  1$0  hours  of  instruction;    the  intervals 
between  the  individual  sessions  are  organised  not  only  so  that  it 
will  be  easier  for  the  firms  to  release  their  training  staff  but 
also  so  that  the  trainees  will  have  an  opportunity  to  continue 
study  in  depth  and  to  obtain  relevant  experience  between  the 
sessions*     The  great  majority  oi  the  persons  who  have  taken  part 
in  these  courses  so  far  have  been  metal  trades  specialists.^ 

A  phased  scheme  of  training  has  been  adopted  by  the  United 
Association  of  Apprentices  and  Journeymen  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe- 
fitting  Industry  of  the  United  State;;  "nd  Canada,  and  Purdue 
University  in  the  USA*     A  total  of  ixve  annual  one-week  -^urses 
held  at  Purdue  is  required  to  obtain  a  certificate  as  journeyman 
instructor.^ 

It  is  now  common  to  provide  opportunities  of  further  training 
both  for  institutional  teaching  staff  and  for  those  in  undertakings. 
In  general,  such  training  covers  both  pedagogical  and  technical 
aspects  and,  in  many  cases,  upgrading  as  well.     However,  difficulty 
is  often  encountered  in  keeping  institutional  instructors 
technically  up  to  date*     The  ^stem  adopted  by  Denmark  -  as  describe 
above  -  is  one  approach  to  this  problem.^ 

Efforts  are  also  made  to  arrange  practice  periods  in  industry 
for  the  purpose  of  updating,  but  these  are  not  always  practicable 
and  may  not  in  any  case  give  the  desired  results.      One  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  firm  to  fit  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  a  school  or  centre  temporarily  into  the  production  process 
in  a  way  which  will  give  him  the  required  experience  without 
disrup;ing  the  smooth  operation  of  production  work.  Experience 
limited  to  observation  is  much  easier    o  arrange  but  less  likely 
to  give  the  desired  results.     To  get  over  this  difficulty,  the 
Keuchatel  Technicum  in  Switzerland  L  ^  provided  for  its  instructors 
(who  teach  apprentices  in  part-time  cc  -  es  both  at  the  '^echnicum 
and  at  its  associated  schools)  to  work  y    'z  time  in  a  technical 
development  centre  attached  to  the  Technicum.     This  centre  designs 
and  manufactures  new  articles  with  the  help  of  school  workshops, 
and  the  instructors*  experience  there  enables  them  to  keep  up  to 
date  with  technical  developments  in  their  branch. 


For  further  information  about  tnis  scheme,  see  F.  Berghaus, 
"Training  Officers  and  Instructors  have  a  Mission",    Training  for 
Progress.  ILO/CIRF  Publications,  Vol.  8,  No.  2-3f  19671 

2 

For  further  information  about  this  scheme,  see  M.  Eddy  and 
J.P.  Coreoran,  "A  Trade  Union  Sponsored  Scheme",  graining  for 
Progress .  IIiO/CIRF  Publications,  Vol.  8,  No.  2-3,  1969. 
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The  mastercraftsman  in  the  artisan  trades  normally  trains  his 
workers  and  apprentices  himself.      For  this  reason  courses  for 
mastercraftsoen  in  industrialised  countries  very  often  include 
basic  pedagogical  training.      Arrangements  are  also  made,  in  several 
cases,-  to  provide  them  with  detailed  documentation  which  will  helD 
them  m  giving  training. 

In  developing  countries  the  situation  as  regards  training 
staff  IS  complicated  by  the  general  shortage  of  competent  skilled 
workers  and  technicians  froa  whom  to  draw  suitable  candidates. 
In  institutional  training,  the  problem  is  accentuated  by  the 
inability  of  the  tr^-  ning  authorities  to  pay  salaries  commensurate 
with  those  payable  in  industry  to  people  with  the  same  qualifications. 
As  a  result  it  is  especi-iily  difficult  to  obtain  really  good 
candidates  for  institutional  posts,  and  there  is  a  quite  considerable 
turnover  among  those  already  in  service. 

To  cope  with  this  problem  many  industrialising  countries  have 
built  up  new  institutions  in  recent  years  to  provide  systematic 
traini/Kg  for  staff  :v:o  will,  in  particular,  be  teaching  in  vocational 
schools  and  training  centres. 

In  organising  training  for  instructors  for  institutional  training, 
there  have  been  two  main  approaches.    In  the  first,  relatively 
short  ccurses  lasting  from  six  months  to  one  year  (in  Morocco  they 
last  twc  years)  are  organised  for  new  recruits  from  industry  who 
already  have  experience  in  the  trade  they  hope  to  teach.      It  has 
usually  proved  essential,  however,  to  include  technical  upgrading 
in  the  curriculum  as  well  as  pedagogical  subjects  and  practice 
teaching  and,  very  frequently,  further  genera?,  education. 

This  wide  range  of  content  naturally  affects  the  length  of 
the  course.      In  India  experience  with  the  five-and-a-half  month 
courses  originally  organised  in  central  training  institutes  (CTIs) 
for  instructors  showed  that  a  longer  period  was  required  if  trainees 
were  to  reach  a  satisfactory  trade  standard.      The  duration  was 
extended  first  to  nine  months  and  then,  four  years  later,  to 
twelve  nonths.      Trade  training  (trade  practice,  trade  theory, 
project  work,  workshop  calculations,  workshop  science,  reading  of 
drawings)  now  occupies  64.8  per  cent  of  the  total  curriculum.  It 
is  given  on  an  individual  basis  in  accordance  with  each  trainee 
instructor's  needs. 

The  other  approach  has  been  to  take  general  secondary  school 
leavers  and  to  give  them  a  lengthy  course  (up  to  four  years) 
which  includes  full  trade  training.      This  approach  has  been  adopted 
essentially  for  the  staff  if  vocational  schools,  whereas  the  short- 
course  approach  has  been  concerned  almost  entirely  with  meeting  the 
needs  of  training  centres  outside  the  school  system.      The  long- 
course  approach  has  struck  certain"  difficulties  because  of  the  lack 
of  industrial  experience  of  the  persons  trained.      In  several  cases 
arrangements  have  been  made,  under  bilateral  aid  programmes,  to  send 
the  instructor  trainees  to  an  industrial  sed  country  for  plant 
experience.      But  this  is  not  always  practicable  and,  in  any  ca^e, 
experience  gained  abroad  may  not  always  be  appropriate  to  local 
conditions. 

So  far  relatively  less  attention  has  been  Daid  to  the  needs  of 
training  staff  for  industry.      But  the  necessity  for  such  training  is 
fully  recognised  and  more  and  more  developing  countries  are  now 
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organising  special  courses  for  such  staff •      In  soae  cases  they  have 
been  trained  with  staff  for  training  institutions.      But  the  length 
of  these  courses  often  makes  ^'t  difficult  for  then  to  be  released 
by  their  employers  to  attend.      Arrangements  have  therefore  been  made 
in  a  large  number  of  developing  countries  to  organise  shorter  courses 
for  plant  training  staff.      Action  of  this  kind  has  been  undertaken 
fairly  extensively  in  Latin  America,  especially  by  national  training 
bodies.      Individual  large  undertakings  or  groups  of  employers, 
specialised  personnel  institutions  and  other  bodies  have  also 
organised  courses.      In  general,  action  in  this  field  by  employers* 
organisations  is  less  developed  however  than  in  industrialised 
countries. 

In  some  cases  the  courses  are  fairly  comprehensive,  in  others 
they  consist  essentially  of  initiation  into  basic  instruction 
techniques,  for  instance  by  TWI  methods.      It  is  evident,  however, 
that,  regardless  of  the  type  of  course  given,  they  are  far  from 
meeting  the  needs  of  staff  giving  instruction  in  plants.      In  this 
connection,  Algeria  has  adopted  an  original  approach.      It  consists 
of  using  all  staff  in  industry  with  some  technical  qualification 
to  train  others  in  the  same  field  with  less  knowledge  of  it. 
Short  instructional  courses  are  being  organised  for  this  purpose; 
in  addition,  all  technician  courses  are  to  include  pedagogical 
training. 

Relatively  small  provision  has  been  made  for  the  pedagogical 
needs  of  those  who  give  instruction  in  the  artisan  trades  -  the 
mastercraf tsmen,      A  number  of  coxuitries  use  small-industry  develop- 
ment institutions  and  similar  bodies  to  provide  short  courses  but 
these  are  far  from  meeting  the  very  substantial  needs. 

So  far  developing  countries  have  made  less  provision  for  the 
further  training  of  training  staff,  institutional  or  plant,  than 
for  their  initial  training.      It  seems  inevitable,  however,  that 
substantially  increased  provision  will  need  to  be  made  for  such 
purposes  as  new  metal-working  techniques  are  introduced  progressively 
into  developing  countries  and  become  generalised.      In  the  meantime 
a  variety  of  short  courses  are  given  by  training  institutions  and 
specialist  trade  bodies  in  various  co\uitries,  by  large  equipment 
manufacturers  and  by  institutions  specialising  in  technical  upgrading 
such  as  the  International  Centre  for  Advanced  Vocational  and 
Technical  Tr^iining  established  by  the  ILO  at  Turin,  Italy, 


Training  Officers 

The  rapid  extension  of  systematic  in-plant  training  programmes 
and  schemes  grouping  a  number  of  plants  has  led  to  an  urgent  and 
extensive  demand  for  training  officers  competent  to  plan  and 
programme  training  tictivities  within  undertakings,      A  new 
profession  is  being  created  -  one  which  is  not  yet-  clearly 
established:     the  status,  qualifications  and  functions  of  the 
training  officer  in  \uidertakings  vary  greatly  from  country  to  country 
and  between  undertakings. 

The  findings  of  a  research  project  in  the  Netherlands  are 
typical  of  the  general  position.      This  project  aimed  at  defining 
the  training  officer's  tasks  and  the  training  he  himself  needs  to 
fulfil  them.      The  findings  were  based  on  a  survey  of  eight  firms  in 
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the  metal  trades  and  mechanical  engineering  industries  operating 
officially  recognised  apprenticeship  schemes.      In  four  of  these 
firms  the    chemes  were  the  responsibility  of  a  staff  official 
(usually  from  the  personnel  service);     in  the  other  four  the 
programme  was  carried  out  by  a  line  official,  a  supervisor.  The 
actual  organisation  of  apprentice  training  varied  according  to  who 
was  responsible,  and  so  did  the  responsibilities  of  the  training 
officer. ■'■ 

In  sue.    circumstances  it  is  not  possible  to  state  specifically 
what  the  qualifications  of  a  training  officer  should  be  and  what 
training  he  requires.      He  may  be  regarded  as  a  supervisor  or  as  a 
fairly  senior  member  of  management.      His  duties  may  include  the 
teaching  of  practical  skills  or  theory  and  functional  subverts  only; 
he  may  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  planning  and  organisation 
of  training  and  be  considered  a  member  of  the  management  team; 
he  may  be  concerned  only  with  craft  training  but,  alternatively, 
he  may  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  necessary  training  for 
all  personnel,  workers  as  well  as  management  staff. 

Initially  many  courses  fcr  training  officers  were  fairly 
uniform  and,  inevitably,  they  still  cover  many  of  the  same  subjects. 
But  ther«*  is  a  growing  and  understandable  feelir.^  that,  as  with 
other  :inds  of  training,  these  courses  need  to  be  based  largely 
on  /  o  analysis,  and  that  only  certain  elements  of  a  course  could  be 
reasonably  uniform.      Some  work  has  alieady  been  done  to  tailor 
courses  to  individual  requirements. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  introductory  sandwich  course  for 
training  officers  conducted  by  the  John  Dal ton  College  of  Tech- 
nology (Manchester,  United  Kingdom),  is  thus  the  use  of  individual 
job-related  project  work  tailored  to  the  personal  and  job  needs 
of  each  student.      The  need  for  this  approach  is  shown  by  the  wide 
variety  of  students  who  took  the  first  course.      Ages  varied  from 
19  to  67,  status  from  supervisor  to  company  director,  previous 
training  experience  from  none  to  a  great  deal.^ 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  training  ol'ficers  appears  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  stage  of  economic  development  reached.      So  far 
the  need  seems  to  have  been  felt  mainly  by  developing  countries 
in  which  a  nucleus  of  modern  industry  is  reasonably  well  established 
or  in  which  systematic  action  is  being  taken  to  develop  in-plant 
training  schemes  (action  which  itself  reflec-s  the  existence  of 
industry  on  a  fairly  large  scale).      In  a  number  of  cases  coiirses 
have  been  organised  by  training  authorities,  such  as  the  National 
Apprenticeship  Service  (Servicio  Nacional  de  Apreudizaje )  in 
Colombia  to  complement  arrangements  for  training  plant  instructors 
and  supervisors.      This  has  been  a  common  pattern  in  many  technical 
co-operation  projects  for  which  the  ILO  has  been  Executing  Agency. 


See  J.W.  ^-tman  Cramer,  "De  Eedri jfsleer-meister".  Mens  En 
Onderneming,  Gi^ningen,  Vol.  22.  No.  4,  1968,  pp.  202-212  (CIRJ? 
Abstract  No.  11/b. 25647,  Vol.  8). 
2 

See  J.M;'  Hughes,  "Student  Work  Used  in  Courses  for  Training 
Officers",  Industrial  Training  International^  Lordon,  June  1969» 
pp.  274-278  (CIRP  Abstract  No.  11/B. 30596,  Vol.  8). 
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Courses  have  also  been  conducted  by  institutes  of  personnel 
managementt technical  colleges  and  similar  bodies.      Their  content 
usually  follow  a  fairly  standard  pattern  based  on  practice  in 
industrialised  countries. 

A  rather  different  type  of  training  officer  has  also  been  given 
attention:    the  one  employed  by  the  training  authority  itself. 
This  is  the  man  whose  job  may  be,  on  behalf  of  the  authority, 
not  of  an  individual  firm  or  a  group  of  firms,  to  assess  in-plant 
training  needs  and  help  to  plan  and  implement  appropriate  training 
action.      His  job  may  involve  him  in  giving  brief  courses  to 
plant  training  officers;    he  may  also  be  called  upon  to  carry  out 
such  tasks  as  assessing  firms*  suitability  for  taking  apprentices 
or  organising  training  to  complement  the  firm's  possibilities. 

It  has  been  the  experience  in  many  ILO-assisted  projects 
of  technical  co-operation  that  the  functions  of  training  advisor 
need   to  be  reinforced  in  most  developing  countries  because  of  the 
far  smaller  number  of  firms  or  organisations  of  employers  which 
are  in  a  position  to  meet  their  training  needs  without  outside 
help.      There  is  also  a  lack  of  the  specialised  management  consultant 
firms  which  are  active  in  industrialised  countries  in  the  training 
field.      At  the  present  time,  the  work  of  these  "official"  training 
'  officers  tends  to  be  concerned  to  quite  a  large  extent  with  the 
modern  sector  of  industry.      But  there  is  clearly  scope  for  an 
extension  of  their  activities,  both  within  this  sector  and  to  the 
intermediate  and  traditional  sectors.      It  might  be  desirable, 
in  particular,  to  foresee  group  training  officers  with  responsibility 
for  organising  or  giving  training  for  the  apprentices  and  workers 
in  a  group  of  firms  or  artisan  shops. 
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CHAPTER  III 


TRAINING  TECHNOLOGY  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMMES 


Parallel  to  the  quantitative  expansion  of  -^i^aming  -  within 
institutions  as  well  as  in  undertakings  -  there  is  intensive  action 
in  many  countries  to  reorganise,  ti   rationalise  and  to  improve 
existing  patterns  of  training  and  to  introduce  new  methods. 
Briefly  the  lines  of  adjustment  in  the  training  systems  may  be  sum- 
marised under  four  headings: 

(a)  organisational  change:     revision  of  the  traditional  concepts 
of  trade  and  occupation,  adoustment  to  new  needs  of  the  period 
required  for  complete  training,  and  changes  in  the  form  of 
training; 

(b)  technical  improvement:     achieved  through  observation  and 
analysis  of  jobs  actually  performed  m  industry,  and  trans- 
lation of  these  observations  into  revised  syllabi  and 
training  programmes; 

(c)  pedagogical  improvement:    obtained  through  a  process  of 
building  the  training  courses  on  a  concept  of  active* teaching 
and  a  logical  organisation  of  training  materials  ?.iong  the 
lines  of  training  by  stages; 

(d)  specification  of  subject  matter,  in  the  form  of  modules  of 
teaching  and  instruction,  and  reinforcement  of  t^.e  training 
of  teaching  'and  instruction  staff. 


The  traditional  rigidity  of  training  patterns,  in  terms  of 
trade  specification  and  duration  of  training,  is  being  broken  down 
in  many  industrialised  countries  by  the  introduction  of  training  by 
stages,  by  making  provision  for  training  for  a  second  or  tftird  trade, 
and  by  linking  different  training  courses  into  complete  career 
systems  leading  the  most  able  thrcugh  a  series  of  courses  of  com- 
paratively short  duration  from  operator  level  to  technician  training. 


Training  by  Stages 


( a)    Experience  in  Industrialised  Countries 

The  concept  of  training  by  stages  originated  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  has  been  actively  promoted  in  that  country 
by  training  authorities,  by  some  large  and  medium-sized  under- 
takings, and  by  the  union  of  Gernian  metalworkers,  the  Metal  Indus- 
tries Federation  (IG-Metall).      Since  the  initial  discussion  of  the 
plans  the  idea  has  spread  and  many  d-fferent  varieties  of  schemes  of 
triiining  by  stages  have  been  devised  and  are  being  tried  out  in 


Organisation  of  Training 
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various  countries.      The  pattern  varies  but,  in  general,  there  are 
three  stages  for  worker  training,  each  of  which  usually  terminates 
with  practical  and  theoretical  tests.      Further  stages  of  specialised 
or  higher  level  training  (for  instance  up  to  supervisor  or  techni- 
cian level)  can  be  added. 

The  organisational  pattern  is  essentially  as  follows: 


Stage  1;    Basic  training  common  to  a  group  of  related  trades, 
mainly  in  a  training  workshop. 

Stage  2:    Application  of  what  has *been  learned  in  the  first  stage, 

the  trainee  woiking  as  independently  as  possi'^'le;  a 

start  is  made  on  learning  techniques  of  a  specific  trade; 
given  mainly  in  a  training  workshop. 

Stage  3:    Real  specialisation;    familiarisation  with  all  machines 

and  processes  connected  with  the  trade;  much  of  practical 
training  given  on  the  job. 

Under  some  of  these  schemes; 


-  Each  stage  can  be  considered  a  terminal  point  in  the  training 
process  leading  to  a  certain  skill  level  and  allowing  the 
trainse  either  to  continue  on  to  a  further  stage,  if  he  has 
the  necessary  ability,  or  to  enter  employment. 

-  There  can  be  a  time  interval  between  one  stage  and  the  next, 
so  that  a  trainee  who  has  chosen  for  some  reason  to  enter 
employment  after  the  first  or  second  stage  may  continue  his 
training  when  circumstances  allow  him  to  take  up  training  again. 

-  The  duration  of  each  stage  can  be  fixed  according  to  the  nature 
of  che  trade  and  the  ability  of  the  trainee. 

It  is  possible  to  increase  or  reduce  the  number  of  stages  if 
this  should  be  necessary. 

The  concept  is  thus  very  flexible.      In  a  number  of  countries, 
the  system  has  been  applied  with  slight  modifications  and  at 
different  levels  of  training,  but  without  any  major  differences  with 
regard  to  either  basic  principles  or  objectives. 

The  following  examples,  relating  to  the  metal  trades,  illustrate 
different  approaches  proposed  or  adopted  in  indutttrialised  countries. 


Scheme  1 

Proposals  for  training  by  stages  were  drawn  up  by  the  Manage- 
ment Committee  of  the  Metal  Industries  Federation  (I6-Metall)  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  1967*      The  scheme  provides  that  all 
young  people  entering  the  metal  industry  irrespective  of  later 
specialisation  should  go  through  the  first  of  the  three  stages 
described  below* 
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Stage  1;     10  months.      It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  phases. 

Phase  1:    Basic  training  according  to  the  syllabus  of  the  basic 
course  in  metalworking  prepared  by  tho  Central  Office 
for  Industrial  Training  ( Arbeitsstelle  fUr  betrieb- 
liche  Berufsausbildung  -  ABB)  fo?/  use  by  metal  trades 
undertakings. 

Phase  2:    Continued  basic  training  for  vocational  orientation, 
centred  on  the  development  of  dexterity  for  mechani- 
cal operations,  heat  treatment,  assembly  by  methods 
using  heat,  assembly  with  adhesives,  electrical  work. 
At  the  end  of  this  stage  the  trainee  would  choose 
between  various  specialisations. 

About  10  months,  trainees  to  be  divided  into  five  groups  - 
plumbers  and  pipe-fitters,  sheet  metalworkers,  fitter/ 
assemblers,  machine-tool  operators  and  electricians.  At 
the  end  of  this  stage,  they  would  have  reached  skilled 
worker  level. 

One  year,  for  training  of  the  most  highly  skilled  workers. 
It  would  aim  at  systematic  broadening  of  the  scope  of 
vocational  skill  and  knowledge.      Specialisations  would 
tv?:    pipe-fitter,  boilermaker,  high-pressure  pipes  and 
recipient  installer,  sheet  metalworker,  metal-frame  and 
scaffolding  erector,  machine-fitter,  toolmaker,  precision 
mechanic,  tool  setter,  electrician  (high  tension), 
electrician  (low  tension). 

The  Federation  considered  that  it  would  be  possible  to  reach 
skilled  worker  level  in  two  years  because  of  the  systematic  planning 
and  organisation  of  the  curriculum.      The  worker's  suitability  would 
be  checked  before  he  could  pass  on  to  the  third  stage.  Suitability 
for  continuing  training  throughout  would  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
progress  during  in-plant  training,  of  reports  from  the  part-time 
vocational  school  attended  and  of  an  examination.^ 


Stage  2; 


Stage  3; 


Scheme  2 

Consideration  of  training  by  stages  in  the  Federal  Republic 
has  also  related  to  the  artisan  trades  and,  after  study  by  the 
Central  Committee  on  Vocatioi  jlI  Training  of  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Artisan  Trades  (Hauptausschuss  fUr  Berufserziehung  des 
Beutschen  Handwerkskammertages ) ,  a  model  plan  for  artisan  trades 
apprenticeship  was  drawn  up.      It  provides  for  two  stages,  with  an 
intermediate  examination  (comprising  theoretical  and  practical 
tests)  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  apprenticeship*      If  at 
that  time  the  apprentice  has  not  secured  at  least  a  "satisfactory" 
mark  for  the  whole  range  of  tests,  three  alternatives  will  be  open 
to  him:  ^ 


See  Industriegewerkschaft  Metall  fUr  die  Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland,  Stufe  um  Stufe.  Frankfurt  a.M. ,  1967,  62  pp.  ( CIRP 
Abstract  No.  7/B  l6554,  Vol.  6).  ^        pp    v  ^-^^^ 
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(a)  he  may  repeat  the  second  year  at  the  part- time  vocational  school 
giving  related  instruction; 

(b)  he  may,  but  for  major  reasons  only,  break  the  apprenticeship 
contract;    if  he  obtained  a  "satisfactory"  mark  for  the  prac- 
tical tests  he  will  receive  a  certificate  giving  him  the  grado 
of  "helper"; 

(c)  he  may  continue  his  apprenticeship  and,  even  if  he  fails  in  the 
final  examination,  will  receive  the  "helper"  Cs 'rtif  icate ,  so 
long  as  he  obtains  "satisfactory"  results  in  the  practical 
tests. 

Some  criticism  has  been  voiced  of  this  plan.      It  has  been 
stated  that  it  involves  the  risk  that  the  apprentice  may  deliberately 
fail  in  the  theoretical  part  of  the  intermediate  examination,  in 
order  to  cut  his  apprentireship  short  and  start  earning.      It  has 
been  pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  system  will  help  to 
eliminate  the  less  able  trainees,  and  those  who  do  not  wish  to  com- 
plete their  apprenticeship,  from  the  senior  classes  at  the  voca- 
tional school  and  will  result  in  substantially  raising  the  level  of 
achievement  in  th^  third  year  and  of  the  final  examination.i 


The  Federal  Office  of  Industry,  Arts  and  Crafts  and  Labour 
(Office  f^d^ral  de  l*industrie,  des  arts  et  metiers  et  du  travail  - 
OPIAMT)  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  in  Switzerland  agreed 
recently  to  a  proposal  made  by  the  Swiss  Association  of  Machine  Con- 
structors (3*Union  Suisse  des  constructeurs  de  machines)  to  intro- 
duce training  by  stages  in  mechanical  engineering  trades. 

In  principle,  the  existing  four  years  of  apprenticeship  for 
these  tradus  are  maintained.      Training  will  be  divided  into  two 
stages.      The  first  stage  will  last  two  years  and  include  basic 
training?  xn  a  number  of  related  trades,  after  which  the  trainee  will 
be  quiiifiad  to  take  up  a  semi-skilled  job  ( Angelemter) . 

The  second  stage  of  specialised  training  will  also  last  two 
year;3,  after  which  the  trainee  will  be  qualified  to  enter  employment 
as  a  skilled  worker.      Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  practical  training. ^ 

The  main  difference  in  the  Swiss  concept  from  that  applied  in 
other  countries  is  that  the  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  contract, 
eith'jr  two  or  four  years,  is  decided  before  the  training  begins. 
Hctvever,  apprentices  who  have  only  a  two-year  training  contract  may 
continue  their  training  for  another  two  years  if  they  have  done 
particularly  well. 


^  See;    G.  Preybe,  "Ein  Mode  11  der  gestuften  Prjifung", 
Lehrlingswart.  Bad  Wbrishofen,  Vol.  16,  No.  2,  5  Pebruary  1968, 
ppl  2-4  and  "Gedanken  zur  Stufenausbildung  im  Handwerk",  Deutsche s 
Handwerkblatt.  Bonn,  Vol.  20,  No.  15,  August  1^68,  pp.  31^-513 
ICIRP  Abstract  No.  l/B  21554,  Vol.  7). 

2 

S^e  D.  Aebli,  Erarbeitung  eines  Ausbildungskonzepts  in  der 
Maschinenindustrie ,  Jahresversammlung  der  Schwei2erisc>en  Gesellscl 
lUr  Statistik  und  Volkswirtschaft ,  Lucerne,  25  and  26  April  1969, 
18  pp.  (mimeographed). 
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Scheme  4 

The  United  Kingdom  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  Training  Board  has 
recommended  the  application  of  a  trdining-by-»stages  scheme  for  the 
mechanical  engineering  and  electrical  engineering  trades.^ 

In  principle  four  stages  are  foreseen.      If  required,  induction 
training  may  precede  the  first  stage • 

Stage  1;    Basic  training  lasting  from  6  to  9  months  given  in  a 

training  centre  and  common  for  all  trades  covered  by  the 
scheme;    apprentices  to  be  released  from  work  to  attend 
courses  of  related  instruction  for  at  least  one  day  per 
week  or  equivalent  periods  of  block  release;  these 
courses  to  be  held  at  a  college  (vocational  school)  but 
may  be  held  in  company  premises  where  there  are  excep- 
tional reasons  for  this  and  the  standards  of  education 
are  comparable  with  those  in  educational  estaolishments. 

Stage  2;    Beginning  of  the  first  part  of  specialised  training; 

lasting  approximately  6  months,  i.e.  to  the  end  of  the 
first  year  and  given  in  a  training  centre;  provision 
for  related  instruction  similar  to  that  .'.n  the  first 
stage • 

Stage  3:    Further  specialised  training,  also  given  in  a  training 
centre,  with  varying  duration;    24  weeks  for  fitters, 
32  weeks  for  turners  and  skilled  machinists,  40  weeks 
for  electricians. 

Stage  4:    Mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  apprentices  to 

follow  a  programme  of  practical  training  in  appropriate 
works  maintenance  departments,  the  duration  of  training 
iepending  on  the  trade. 


Scheme  5 

The  concept  of  training  by  stages  has  been  apr^'ied  in  the  USSR 
in  giving  workers  initial  and  further  training  wit-iln  the  under- 
taking.     For  mechanical  engineering,  three  stages  are  envisaged  in 
one  8?heme. 

Stage  1;    Leading  to  first  category  of  worker  qualification  and 

lasting  6  months;    8  years  of  general  education  required 
for  admission;    trainees  learn  to  carry  out  the  tasks 
corresponding  to  this  cr.tegory  (qualification  for  the 
more  able  ones  possibly  to  the  second  category  of  quali- 
fication), working  on  a  single  type  of  equipment  and 
doing  simple  arithmetic. 

Stage  2;  Designed  for  access  to  the  second  and  third  categories  of 
qualification,  and  lasting  4-3  months;  admission  depends 
on  completion  of  first  stage  and  at  least  one  year*s 


See:    Iron  and  Steel  Industry  Training  Board,  Recommendations 
for  Craft  Apprenticeship  Training^  1966,  London,  May  1966,  41  pp. 
CCIRF  Abstract  No.  7/B  13792,  Vol.  6}. 
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experience  of  production  work;    trainees  learn  to  work 
with  different  types  of  nachlne  toolSt  do  more  advanced 
calculations  (connected  with  machine  setting)*  study  the 
construction  principles  of  measuring  and  control  instru- 
-nents,  and  learn  to  read  complicated  drawings. 

Staite  3:    Further  training  for  access  to  higher  categories  of  quali- 
fication and  lasting  4-5  months?    trainees  learn  to  execute 
a  wide  range  of  complex  precision  jobs  and  to  i  jnufacture 
parts  of  top  quality,  while  mastering  the  relevant  mathe- 
matics and  measurement  and  control  teclmlques;  admission 
depends  on  either  completion  of  second  stage  or  graduation 
from  a  vocational  technical  school,  with  18  to  24  months* 
work  experience.^ 


(b)    Exvorlence  In  Developing  Countries 

A  number  of  developing  coimtrles,  the  UAR  In  particular,  have 
shown  considerable  Interest  In  th**  applicability  of  training  by 
stages  to  their  conditions.      The  UAR  has  carried  out  extensive 
research  on  the  subject  (and  on  training  by  modules,  which  Is  dis- 
cussed later  In  this  report)  and  has  organised  several  meetings  with 
International  participation  with  a  view  to  deciding  the  best  approach. 
Detailed  plans*  for  training  by  stages  have  already  been  drawn  up  for 
particular  cases*     A  proposiu.  has  thiis  been  made  to  Introduce  train- 
ing by  stages  for  manual  metalworklng  trades  in  a  major  industrial 
organisation  which  has  its  own  apprenticeship  scheme* 2     a  survey  of 
manual  metal  trades  was  made  within  the  organisation  and  six 
specialisations  were  determined:    instnwaent  mechanic,  machine  fitter, 
tool  and  die  maker,  machine  repair  and  maintenance  nechanlc,  aneet 
metalworker  and  assembly  fitter.      Three  stages  of  formal  training 
were  envisaged,  each  beinf  followed  by  a  prescribed  period  ^f 
practical  experience  which  is  an  integral  pert  of  the  stage* ^ 

Stage  li    Leading  to  Level  C,  or  classification  as  semi-skilled 
worker,  lasting  9  months;    basic  training  to  be  given 
in  the  six  trades  mentioned  above  and  to  be  Tollowed  by 
a  year  of  practical  training  in  production  work* 

Stage  2t    Leauing  to  Level  B,  or  classification  ai«  skilled  worker 
and  lasting  6  months,  the  six  trades  beih^  combined  into 
three  branches  of  #rhich  the  trainee  chooset*  one)  fine 
mechanical  fitter,  assembly  and  repair  fittei  and  sheet 
metalworker;    followed  by  a  year  of  practical  training 
in  production  work. 


Seei  S.  BatySer,  "Dip.iom  raboSego",  Socialistiyeski  Trud« 
Moscow,  Vol*  12,  No.  3,  March  1967,  pp.  91-9^  (CIM  A*Dstract 
No.  4/B  17992,  Vol.  6). 


See:  A.E.  El  Koussy^  Proposals  for  Applying  Step-By-Step 
Training  in  the  Field  of  Manual  Metalworklng  Trades      paper  sub- 
mitted to  the  central  Training  Organ  Seminar  on  Step-By-S t e p 
Training,  Cairo,  14-20  July  1969,  4  pp. 
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StMe  3:    Leading  to  Level  A,  or  highly  skilled  worker,  in  one  of 
the  six  trades,  and  Icisting  6  months;    followed  by  a 
year  of  practical  training  in  production  work. 

In  principle  three  more  stages  can  be  added  leading  to  the 
technician  level* 


ltodiJ.es  in  Training 

Experience  gained  through  wox^  study  and  other  analytical  work 
relating  to  workers*  actions  and  performance  on  the  job  has  shown 
that  it  is  possible  to  isolate  and  describe,  in  practical  opera- 
tional terms,  units  of  activity  which  may  be  dealt  with  as  separate 
operations  constituting  parts  of  a  complete  job*     The  operating 
techniques  into  which  twenty-five  mechanical  engineering  and  metal 
trades  were  broken  down  in  Argentina^  are  examples  of  such  imits* 
Analysis  of  such  operations,  from  the  training  viewpoint,  has  shown 
that  it  is  often  possible  to  build  up  a  training  plan  for  a  trade, 
or  a  particular  work  post  for  which  full  tradesman  qualification 
is  nof:  required,  by  organising  them  into  training  modules* 

Traditionally  the  basic  mediae  applied  to  training  has  been  a 
time  module*     Training  programmes  have  been  worked  out  as  "lessons'* 
of  a  standard  'duration,  or  as  a  period  of  time  serving  -  the  3, 
3  1/2,  4  and  5-year  apprenticeship  concepts*     The  time  module  is 
now  being  abandoned  as  a  basis  for  the  organisation  of  courses  and 
replacedTby  a  technical/pedagogical  unit»     Under  such  a  concept  a 
module  {Should,  operationally,  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  an 
an^O^^sis-of  productive  work  activities*     Prom  a  teaching  methods 
poiiitnrtf  view,  it  may  consist  of  one  or  several  work  operations  and 
of  one  or  several  instruction  units;    it  should  have  internal  unity, 
i,e*  be  conqposed  of  elements  of  essentially  the  same  technical 
character,  involving  the  application  of  a  limited  number  of  techni- 
cal principles  on  a  ^^ariety  of  jobs;    it  should  be  designed  in  such 
a  way  that  it  may  be  combined  with  other  modules  to  provide  for 
broadening  trade  skills  or  for  reaching  a  higher  level  of  work; 
and  it  should  be  a  "testable**  unit,  i*e*  it  shoiad  be  possible  to 
devise  a  way  of  testing  the  level  and  quality  of  skill  and  know- 
ledge acquired* 

It  is  felt  also  that  a  module  need  not  be  a  vexy  large  unit  - 
in  fact,  a  module  often  consists  of  a  combination  of  knowledge  and 
skill  which  may  be  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  days  and 
relate  to  a  narrowly  conceived  operation  -  and  that  it  need  not 
necessarily  form  part  of  one  trade  only*      It  has  been  shown  by 
experience  in  the  establishment  of  modular  systems  of  training  that 
many  modules  are  common  to  several  trades* '    Por  this  reason,  they 
may  be  suitable  for  inclusion  in  basic  training  for  a  group  of 
related  trades  as  well  as  in  initial  and  further  training  for  each 
trade  or  part  of  a  trade* 

In  essence,  an  individual  module  can  be  taken  as  and  when 
required*     The  term  sometimes  used  in  the  United  States  -  DIDO 
(Drop  In  Drop  Out)  -  illustrates  this  and  the  extreme  adaptability 
of  the  modular  system  to  changes  in  job  requirement*** 


^  Work  done  under  this  project  is  described  in  some  detail 
on  pages  42-44  below* 
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Pedagoglcally*  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  working  out 
training  modules  Is  that  it  is  possible  to  make  up  standard  training 
packages  while  maintaining  the  utmost  flexibility*   Those  organising 
training  can  combine  the  modules  they'  need  into  different  types  of 
course  and  use  a  combination  of  packages  which  may  differ  from  the 
one  used  at  another  training  place  or  in  another  undertaking. 

Because  of  the  extzreme  flexibility  of  modules  they  would  seem 
to  be  very  suitable  in  certain  cases  for  developing  countries, 
several  of  which  are  now  planning  to  introduce  modular,  systems. 
However,  requirements  in  organisational  facilities  and  qualified- 
personnel  would  4)e  substantial.     This  is  shown  in  the  following 
outline  of  the  sequence  of  action  involved'^in  establishing 
training  modules. 

1.  Determine  the  content  of  the  modules  by  studying  the  work 
performed  by  people  employed  in  the  occupations  involved. 

2.  Determine  the  units  of  ski  Unbuilding  required  to  make  up 
the  module  -  each  being  a  specified  operation  in  itself. 

3.  Determine  the  content  of  the  related  units  needed  to  piravide 
the  necessary  related  knowledge,  e.g.  safety,  measurement 
techniques. 

4.  Build  up  a  package  which  will  contain: 

-  the  exercise  unit  for  practical  work; 

-  the  necessary  units  .of  mathematics  or  measurement  - 
possibly  programmed; 

-  the  necessary  units  of  technology  -  possibly  programmed; 

-  the  safety  requirements  unit  as  well  as  the  necessary 
instructional  guides  and  references; 

-  the  Instructioncd  aids. 


Unit 

Practical  work 


Unit 

Mathematics 


Modules 


Unit 

Technology 


Unit 
Safety 


Instructional 
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k Films 
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The  aaount  of  work  involved  in  constructing  a  training  proKramme 
on  these  lines  is  evident  if  the  skills  which  make  up  a  common  trade, 
such  as  welding,  are  taken~as-  an  example.      It  has  been  estimated 
that  over  100  modules  would  be  reqtuired  for  mastery  of  all  the  skills 
involved.      It  is  probable,  of  course,  that  workers  with  only  a  pro- 
portion of  these  skills  will  be  required.     But  in  order  to  detennine 
tne  desirable  content  of  one  or  more  modules  for  these  skills  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  inter-connection  of  these  skills  and 
their  possible  interdependence  with  others  and  construct  the 
Boduleis)  accordingly. 

1.*  1.  appear  that,  for  some  production  processes  involvimr 

high  specialisation  of  workers'  functions,  it  might  be  practicable 
to  make  use  of  modules'  special  characteristics ^  such  as  their  self- 
contained  character,  by  organising  very  short  training  courses  (for 
unskilled  persons  particularly)  in  order  to  meet  narrow  skill  and 
dob  requirements.      The  courses  would  consist  at  most  of  a  few 
modiaes,  if  not  of  one  only,  and  each  module  could  be  of  very  short 
duration.     However,  the  practical  implications  of  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  modular  system  will  depend  on  the  specific  conditions 
on  the  spot  and  would  require  thorough  study  and  experimentation 
before  firm  arrangements  were  made. 


Use  of  Trade  Descriptions 


Even  when  complete  and  comprehensive  module  systems  are  not 
developed,  detailed  job  descriptions,  established  on  the  basis  of 
dob  analysis  are  being  worked  out  to  improve  quality  and  efficiency 
in  training.      Recognition  of  the  need  for  them  became  more  general 
in  connection  with  the  intensification  of  schemes  of  adult  training, 
xn  which  close  correspondence  between  requirements  in  employment, 
and  the  content  of  trainirg  is  of  course  particularly  important. 

It  is  now  fairly  common  practice  all  over  the  world^for  syllabi 
used  for  institutional  training  and,  but  less  often,  for  in-plant 
training,  to  be  based  on  trade  descriptions  prepared  after  compre- 
hensive and  very  systematic  analyses  of  the  trade  concerned. 
Experience  in  Argentina  is  indicative  of  the  stage  reached  in 
countries  well  advanced  towards  industrialisation.     Emphasis  is 

placed  on  adult  training  as  a  means  of  raising  skills  quickly. 

^?'^^^^£S5n.?^^^^°f}  Education  (Consejo  Nacional  de 
Educacion  T6cnica  -  CONET)  accordingly  arranged  for  detailed 
anises  to  be  made  of  twenl^-five  mechanical  engineering  and  metal 
trades  i^ith  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  trade  descriptions  suitable 
f«?oll^®+4''  accelerated  training.      The  study,  carried  out  with 
international  technical  co-operation,  took  into  account  adult 
:«^5i^Tfc?*®^^!'^£?  ^5  Belgium,  Prance,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  USA,  and  the  trade  definitions  in  the  1962  edition  of  the 
International  Standards  Classification  of  Occupations.  2 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Vocational  Training  (Adults) 
Recommendation,  1950  (No.  88)  provided  for  the  first  time  in  an  ILO 
vocational  training  instrument  for  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  occu- 
pation to  serve  as  a  basis  for  training.      The  Vocational  Training 
?rovKf  ^^""^        adopted  ll  years  before  had  no  oSch^ 

2  A  revised  version  was  jmblished  in  1968. 
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The  work  was  carried  out  in  a  series  of  different  phases 
as  follows: 

(1)  each  trade  was  broken  down,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  opera- 
ting techniques  which  form  its  essential  components,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  into  operating  techniques  which  form  supple- 
mentary elements; 

(2)  these  operating  techniques  were  combined  into  groups  with 
closely  related  or  similar  characteristics; 

(3)  •'trade  profile  diagrams**  were  prepared,  which  presented 
graphically  the  content  of  each  trade  in  terms  of  the  above 
groups  and  indicated  the  degree  to  which  each  group  of 
operating  techniques  was  used  in  the  particular  trade 
(table  I  indicates  the  position  for  three  groups  of 
operating  techniques); 

(4)  after  analysis  of  these  diagrams  the  trades  were  grouped 
into  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  related  trades  with 
common  groups  of  operating  techniques; 

(5)  profile  diagrams  were  prepared  of  skills  and  knowledge  common 
to  each  division  and  subdivision  of  trades  and,  finally, 
detailed  trade  profile  diagrams  were  prepared  for  each  trade. 

These  provided  the  basis  for  the  trade  description  drawn  up 
for  each  trade  which  gave  information  under  the  following  headings: 
(1)  main  operating  techniques;    (2)  related  operating  techniques; 
(5;  product  maintenance  work;    (4)  working  conditions,  tools  and 
equipment  used;    (5)  work  in  maintenance  of  tools  and  equipment  and 
production  of  hand  tools:    ( 6) ' technical  trade  theory  and  work 
organisation  involved;    (7)  physical  and  psychological  aptitudes 
required. 

The  trade  descriptions  classify  the  trades  into  three  ma,1or 
groups  related  to  machine  tools,  fitting  and  heat  treatment  of 
metals. 

The  syllabus  for  a  particular  trade  Ts^pfep^ed  on  t^e  basis 
of  the  trade  description.      It  consists  of  a  series  of  instruction 
sheets  (one  per  operating  technique);      These  indicate  the  operating 
technique  involved,  the  prerequisite  training  and  education,  the 
background  knowledge  involved  and  the  particular  manual  skills  and 
related  instruction  (technology,  arithmetic,  safety  factors,  techni- 
cal drawing)  used.      In  preparing  the  instruction  sheets  account  is 
taken  of  the  possibility  of  using  sheets  covering  operating  tech- 
niques common  to  other  trades  in  the  courses  for  these  trades  also. 

Altogether  389  operating  techniques  were  covered  in  the 
25  trades  as  a  whole. 1 


^  CONET,  Pormacion  profesional  acelerada  -  Estudias  generales, 
seccidn  mec5nica,  Buenos  Aires,  19f7t  45  pp.  (CIRP  Abstract 
No.  12/B  26616,  Vol.  7). 
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Teaching  Techniques 


A  number  of  new  teaching  techniques  have  been  introduced  in 
recent  years.     Of  these,  probably  the  most  important  innovation  is 
Programmed  Instruction  (Pi). 

In  vocational  training  programmed  instruction  is  still  to  a 
large  extent  in  an  experimental  stage.      Programmes  applicable  to 
metal  trades  training  have  been  written  in  the  USA,  where  this  peda- 
gogical renewal  started,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  USSR,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries.      The  fields  covered  include  technical 
drawing,  turning,  electro-technics,  basic  mechanics,  trade  arith- 
metic and  mathematics.      They  have  been  used  for  both^institutiori^l 
and  in-plant  training  and  are  usually  tried  out  experimentally  in 
the  first  instance,  frequently  within  the  framework  of  research  pro- 
jects.     Work  is  often  directed  towards  determining  the  relative 
efficiency  of  PI  by  comparison  with  other  teaching  techniques  or 
towards  the  most  appropriate  type  of  PI  for  a  particular  training 
situation. 


The  types  of  project  carried  out  are  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing examples.      In  the  USA  a  "conventional"  method  of  training,  using 
sixty-five  hours  of  lectures,  films,  laboratory  work  and  informal  dis- 
cussion was  compared  with  a  method  using  programmed  instruction, 
both  with  and  without  laboratory  experiments,  as  means  of  teaching 
basic  electricity  to  industrial  employees.! 

A  project  was  carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  two  manu- 
facturing companies  and  the  Programmed  Instruction  Centre  of  Enfield 
College  of  Technology  to  establish  the  effectiveness  of  PI  when  used 
to  teach  the  operation  of  machine  tools,  and, to  compare  taped  and 
written  programmes  when  used  for  this  purpose.      The  programmes 
were  designed  to  teach  first  year  craft  apprentices  to  operate  a 
central  lathe. ^      Programmed  testing  has  been  usea  in  the  USSR  to 
check  the  answers  of  pupils  in  a  vocational  technical  school  to- 
technical  ^problems  designed  to  develop  logical  thought.      It  was 
first  used  in  a  course  on  electro-technics  for  future  metalworkers.^ 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  developing  countries  it  would  seem  that 
PI  has  considerable  potential.      It  can  help  to  combat  the  shortage 
of  instructors  and  teachers  since  it  relieves  them  from  routine 
tasks  so  that  they  can  concentrate  on  individual  guidance  for 


See:    L.N.  Geer,  "A  Study  of  Compavative  Methods  of  Teaching 
Basic  Electricity",  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Training 
Directors,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Vol.  16,  No.  12*  December  1962, 
pp.  17-24  (CIRP  Abstract  No.  13/01549,  Vol.  2). 
2 

See:    R.J.  Amswych,  "An  Investigation  into  the  Use  of  Tape 
Recorded  Programs  for  Craft  Training",  Programmed  Learning  and  Edu- 
cational Technology.  London,  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  July  1967,  pp.  196-261 
[til^  Abstract  No?  13/B  19276,  Vol.  7). 

^  See  M.  Kazinik,  "Racional-naja  metodika  prepodavanija 
electrotenniki",  Profesional-no-techniHeskol  Obrazovanie,  Moscow, 
Vol.  25,  No.  4,  April  1968,  pp.  14-15  iCIRF  Abstract  No.  13/B  24102, 
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trainees;    an  even  quality  of  ins'cruction  is  ensured;  trainees 
work  at  their  own  speed;    testing  and  evaluation  of  the  skill  and 
knowledge  acquired  are  built  into  the  programme. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  simple  transfer  or  translation 
of  programmes  prepared  in  industrialised  countries  would  not  usually 
be  technically  acceptable  except  for  certain  cases  in  the  modem 
sector  of  the  metal  trades.      In  general,  special  programmes  need 
to  be  devised  within  each  cultural  context.      Given  the  low  level 
of  general  education  of  nany  trainees  in  developing  countries,  it 
is  clearly  desirable  for  programmes  to  make  use  not  only  of  the 
written  word  and  symbols  but  also^of  pictorial  images  and  sound. 
This  need  for  pictorial  image  and  sound  to  be  used  to  a  far  greater 
extent  has  in  any  case  been  recognised  in  industrialised  countries 
also. 


The  value  of  PI  based  on  sound  instead  of  exclusively  on 
written  instructions  was  shown  in  experience  by  an  American  elec- 
tronic components  factory  situated  on  the  Mexican  border.  Almost 
all  its  workers  were  female,  illiterate,  knew  no  English  and  had  no 
experience  of  factory  work:.      As  production  trouble  developed, 
instruction  was  switched  over  to  audio-visual  methods;  each 
worker  was  equipped  with  earphones  through  which  the  necessary 
programmed  instructions  were  issued  as  each  operation  was  completed. 
After  the  introduction  of  this  PI  based  on  sound,  the  training  time 
was  reduced  from  8  weeks  to  1  day,  labour  turnover  by  40  per  cent; 
production  rose  from  1.5  to  2.3  units  per  week, and  worker;  rejects 
were  reduced  from  50  per  cent  to  3.7  per  cent.-^ 

Considerable^'interest  has  already  been  shown  in  PI  by  develop- 
ing countries,  and  many  of  them  have  already  introduced  programmes 
for  particular  types  of  training.      But  the  number  of  such  piogrammes 
it  still  low.      One  of  the  factors  holding  up  their  development  is 
the  shortage  of  qualified  programmers  and  of  the  necessary  organi- 
sational framework.      The  need  for  qualified  programmers  has  been 
stressed  on  a  number  of  occasions.      This  is  one  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  a  technical  meeting  on  new  vocational  training  methods 
which  took  place  in  Venezuela  in  1965  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Inter-American  Research  and  Documentation  Centre  on  Vocational 
Training  (CINTER?OR).      A  course  for  programmers  in  the  region  was 
subsequently  organised  by  CINTERPOR  to  help  meet  with  need? 

There  has  also  been  general  recognition  that  the  application  of 
PI  in  developing  countries  requires  further  research  and  experimenta- 
tion.     This  was  emphasised  in  a  UNESCO  report* on  the  subject  which 
took  account  of  pilot  experience  in  Jordan,  Nigeria  and  the  Lebanon 
in  particular.*^     The  report  was  published  in  1965,  since  which 
time  a  specialised  research  institute  on  PI  has  been  set  up  in 
tne  Lebanon. 


See:    P.  Heckscher,  "La  notion  de  syst^mes  dans  la  formation 
du  personnel  d' execution" ,  Hommes  et  Entreprises.  Paris,  November 
1966,  pp.  1-11  (CIRP  Abstract  iJo.  13/6  12702,  Vol.  6). 
2 

ir  T»  tr  details  of  this  experience  and  the  conclusions  drawn,  see 
K.p.  Komoski,  E.J.  Green,  W.  Schramm,  Programmed  Instruction  in  Wpat 
Africa  and  the  Arab  States,  Paris,  UNEiiduV  i9,bb,  Educational  Studies 
ana  Documents:    iJo.  52  (CIRP  Abstract  No.  13/B  1646,  Vol.  4). 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TRAINING  IN  IEVE1,0PING  COUNTRIES 


Administrative  Aspects  and  Priorities 


In  considering  training  action  aimed  at  helping  to  develop  the 
metal  industry  and  raise  its  quality,  developing  countries  need  to 
establish  priorities  and  to  concentrate  available  resources  in  knov/- 
how  and  funds  on  action  which  will  have  the  greatest  impact* 
Frequently  this  action  will  not  consist  of  direct  organisation  of 
training  but  of  the  provision  of  an  administrative  infrastructure  - 
from  which  training  can  be  planned,  organised,  encouraged,  helped, 
guided*      It  will  then  be  for  the  infrastructure  to  establish 
priorities  for  direct  training  action,  in  the  light  of  plans  to 
develop  and  improve  the  metal  industry* 

In  the  past  twenty  years  most  developing  countries  have  in  fact 
been  preoccupied  with  creating  the  necessary  legal  and  administrative 
framework  for  training  action;      They  have  had  to  take  new  political 
structures  into  account,  to  create  training  bodi'es  and  consultative 
committees,  to  allocate  ministerial  and  other  responsibilities  for 
training,  to  ensure  budgetary  resources  for  training  and  to  define 
the  training  obligations  of  employers  and  trainees,  etc*      In  doing 
so,  particular  account  has  invariably  been  taken  of  the  needs  of  the 
metal  industry* 

Various  patterns  have  been  adopted  for  the  training  infra- 
structure*     Sometimes  it  is  predominantly  governmental?    sometimes  - 
as  in  Brazil  -  industry  itself  holds  substantial  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  many  of  the  functions  of  a  training  authority,  over  and 
above  its  direct  participation  in  organising  and  giving  training* 

The  pattern  chosen  for  the  training  administration  naturally 
varies- according  to  national  practices*      But  regardless  of  the 
pattern,  there  is  a  growing  trend  for  employers*  and,  rather  less 
frequently,  workers*  organisations  to  be  associated  with  it* 

Provision  needs  to  be  made  in  any  case  for  a  number  of  essential 
functions:    allocating  over-all  training  responsibilitesj  setting 
training  priorities  in  the  light  of  training  needs  and  practical 
possibilities;    deciding  hov/  to  provide  training  in  accordance  with 
these  priorities?    setting  the  necessary  training  standards? 
ensuring  that  the  necessary  training  staff  are  available?  providing 
such  training  as  cannot  be  given  by  other  facilities  -  by  training 
institutions  or  undertakings?    carrying  out  research  to  deteiinine  the 
most  appropriate  methods  of  training  in  given  circumstances* 

The  decision  on  the  allocation  of  over-all  training  responsib- 
ility is  usually  taken  at  top  government  level,  outside  the  training 
ftamework*      But,  once  the -decision  has  been  taken,  the  m«tal 
industries  have  a  role  to  play  in  ensuring  that  their  training  needs 
are  taken  into  account  in  the  establishment  of  training  priorities 
and  that  they  are  fully  associated  with  the  implementation  of  these 
priorities* 
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The  priorities  set  need  to  cover  both  the  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion to  be  trained^and  the  economic  sectors  -  a  choice  is  likely  to 
be  necessary  in  eac.i  case.      As  regards  the  training  population  for 
which  priority  provision  should  be  made,  various  views  are  expressed. 
It  is  somfitimes  stated  that  the  young  should  be  given  preference  and 
that  broad  training  should  be  provided  for  them  after  a  sound  general 
education  in  order  both  to  facilitate  their  adaptation  to  changing 
job  reqtuirements  and  to  give  them  an  adequate  career  opportunity. 
The  view  is  also  expressed,  however,  that  developing  countries  can- 
not afford  to  wait  till  young  people  have  acquired  the  comprehensive 
training  and  experience  without  which  they  cannot  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  country's  economy  -  training  .priority  should  there- 
fore be  given  to  adults.      This  opinion,  in  it©  turn,  is  criticised 
on  the  grounds  that  much  adult  training  ie  too  narrowly  specialised 
to  give  the  broad  skills  at  present  required  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  metal  industry  in  developing  countries  or  on  which  to  build 
subsequent  adaptation  to  change. 

It  is  clear  that  each  of  these  viewpoints  has  some  justification. 
It  would  eeem  that  the  aim  should  be  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
short-term  and  long-term  needs.      The  former  could  be  catered  for  'by 
specialised,  often  narrow  training  for  adults,  with  provision  for 
further  training  as  practicable.      Action  to  meet  long-term  needs 
would  relate  both  to  young  people  and  to  adult  cadres.      ?or  the 
latter  broad  training  would  also  be  essential.     Here  again,  provi- 
sion for  further  training  would  be  necessary. 

As  regards  the  decision  on  priorities  for  particular  branches  of 
economic  activity,  high,  usually  top  priority  has  normally  been  given 
to  the  metal  industry  and  metal  trades  in  general.      But  this  priority 
has  in  most  instances  related  to  the  modem  sector  and,  but  to  a  less 
extent,  the  intermediate  sector;    little,  if  any  at  all,  has  be^n 
given  to  the  traditional  sector. 

This  distinction  with  respect  to  priorities  between  the  sectors 
of  the  metal  trades  has  been  reflected  in  the  implementation  of  the 
other  essential  functions  for  which  prevision  needs  to  be  made  in  the 
training  infrastructure.      less  attention  has  been  given  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  intermediate  and  traditional  sectors  -  particularly 
the  latter. 

The  decision  on  the  sectors  of  the  metal  induetriee  to  which 
particular  attention  should  be  given  is  of  course  one  for  each 
country  to  take.      There  woulO  seem,  however,  to  be  a  need  to 
develop  existing  arrangements  so  as  to  cater  to  a  greater  extent  for 
the  small  industrial  firms  and  traditional  metal  crafts  in  which 
productivity  tends  at  present  to  be  very  low. 

One  way  of  doing  so  could  be  to  intensify  the  extension  work  and 
training  activities  now  carried  on  by  small-industry  development 
centres  and  similar  bodies  in  most  developing  countries.  Arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  introduce  new  working  methods,  new  organisa- 
tional patterns,  new  materials  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  organise 
training  as  required  for  these  innovations. 

Both  to  supplement  such  action  and  to  work  towards  improving 
the  metal  industry  in  general,  intensified  training  activity  by 
employers*  and  workers'  organisations  concerned  with  the  metal 
industry  and  metal  trades  also  appears  desirable.      In  developing 
countries  there  are  relatively  few  cases  of  specialised  metal 


industry  or  metal  trades  eaployers*  or  workers'  organisations  which 
provide  infrastructural  support  to  training  action*     In  industrial*- 
ised  countries,  hower,  such  workers*  or  employere*  organisations 
often  play  a  vital  role  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  labour  force 
with  which  they  are  ccncemed*     The  activities  of  IO*lCetall,  thf^ 
metal  trades  orgiinisation  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  in 
drawing  up  a  plan  for  training  by  stages  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Its  activities  in  connection  with  training  as  a  whole  for  the  metal 
industries  are  extremely  wide.     So  are  those  of  the  Economic  Council 
of^^the  Federal  German  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  and  of  the  United 
Association  of  Apprentices  and  Journeymen  of  the  Plumbing  and  lipe- 
fitting  Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  «  both  mentioned  in 
connection  with  training  staff.     The  Swedish  Metal  Trades  Emp:toyers« 
Federation  (Sveriges  VerkstadsfSrening  *  SVF)  has  also  adopted  a 
particularly  comprehensive  approach  in  providing  help  to  its  member 
undertakings  in  their  training  programmes.     The  responsibilities  of 
its  Training  Department  include  carrying  out  teacher  and  instructor 
training  and  pedagogical  development  work,  in  addition  to  developing 
training  syllabi,  doing  experimental  work,  designing  and  producing 
teaching  aids  and  providing  functional  training  for  supervisors. l 

It  would  seem  that  action  along  thece  various  lines  could  help 
considerably  in  reinforcing  the  administrative  training  infra- 
stri'icture  for  the  metal  industries  in  developing  countries. 

Other  desirsble  training  steps  towards  improving  the  metal 
indastrias  and  metal  trades  in  general  might  be  to  develop  group 
training  schemes  to  a  far  greater  extent;    to  consider  possibilities 
of  concerted  action  within  &'  region  or  by  a  group  of  countries  to 
meet  certain  training  needc  (such  as  training  for  instructors, 
technicians,  supervisors  and  training  officers),  for  research  into 
appropriate  trsining  methorls  and  patterns  for  the  metal  trades,  or 
for  the  establishment  of  training  documentation  and  syllabi. 


For  further  information  on  the  Training  Department's  activities 
see  P.  Santesson  and  K.H.  Staf,  **SWQa:TALs    Training  -  output  « 
productivity**.  Training  for  Pro/gress.  ILO/CIBF  Publications,  Geneva, 
Vol.  5,  2-3,  196£,  pp.  41-50. 


l>0iyX3  SPGQK^EB  TOR  DISCUSSICW 


Som%  of  th«  iajfliottioae  of  building  up  coftprth«n8ive  traiDing 
•ystMs  for  ]>trconntl  at  "various  Itvtla  m  the  setalworkinr 
induatrita  and  in  tht  aetal  tradta  in  gentral  in  dtvtloping  countrita 
haTt  bttn  brought  out  in  prtctding  cbapttra.     Tht  Min  trtnda  in 
training  for  tht  Mtal  tradta  haYt  alao  tttn  diacuaatd.     The  Mttal 
Tradta  Coanittat  nay  wiah,  ahil9  noting  thtat  aain  trtnda,  to  foeut 
ita  atttntion  on  tlit  probltaa  Hactd  by  dtwloping  countrita  wiahing 
to  ttat  vocational  training  aa  a  atana  of  improying  attalworking 
induatrita  and  attal  tradta  in  gtntral,  within  thfi  ftastivork  of 
indaatrialisation,  and  to  contidtr  dtairablK  action  for  thia 
purpoat. 

Tht  pointa  givan  btlow  hava  bctn  prtpartd  on  thia  baaia  and  aay 
atnrt  aa  guidtlinta  fcr  the  diaoutaion.     Tht  Ccwitttt  ia  of  coura^t 
frf  to  auggtat  auch  changoa  or  additions  aa  it  say  contidtr 
approprlatt. 


Eyiatinjt  Syattas  of  Mttal  Tradta  Training 

!•    Main  quantitatlva  and  qualitativt  ahortconinga  in  txiating 
oyattma  of  training  of  dtYtloping  ^jcuntrita  rtlating  to  worktra, 
auptrvlaora,  ttchniciana,  ir^ttructora  and  training  officora  int 

»   tht  Bodtm  atctor  of  tht  sttal  tradta; 

the  inttnitdiatt  atctor  of  tht  aetal  tradta; 

tht  traditional  stctor  of  tht  sttal  tradta. 

2*    Crittria  for  the  dettrvination  of  priori tita  in  training 
action  to  tncouragt  the  dtvtlopttent  of  the  metal  industries  in 
dtvtloping  countries  and  to  laprove  their  productivity  and  quality. 


ftrenisation  of  Training  at  Various  Skill 
Levela  for  Metal  Kadea  Faraonnei 

3*    Msin  waya  in  ahich  initial  training  is  currently  provided 
in  developing  countries,  for  the  aodem,  interaediate  and  traditional 
aectora  of  the  xetal  tradea  respectively,  for  such  personnel 
categories  as: 

>  workers; 

-  technicians; 

-  supervisors; 

-  inetractors; 

-  training  officers. 

4*    Extent  to  which  each  uiain  organisational  pattezn  of  initial 
taraixtiing  is  meeting  the  requireaients  for  trained  personnel  in  the 
modem,  interaediate  and  traditional  sectors  respectively  in  respect 
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of  tht  above  emtt^orits  >f  personnti  and  any  others  which  are  con- 
sidered particularly  important, 

5«    IMi^a  in  which  each  aain  or^isational  pattern  of  initial 
training  for  the  different  cate^ries  of  personnel  mlfht  be  iwproved« 

6*    Isys  in  which  provision  is  currently  Mde  for  the  further 
training  of  the  various  categories  of  personnel  in  the  wodem,  inter- 
mediate and  traditional  sectors  respectivelyt  and  poesible  ways  of 
improving  these  arrangements  in  each  case« 

7«    The  applicability  and  u^e  of  new  training  technologies  in 
developing  countriest  including!. 

-  training  by  stages; 

-  the  uee  of  modulee  in  training; 

-  the  use  of  trade  descriptions  as  a  basis  for  syllabi; 

-  programmed  instruction* 


Kational  Policy  for  Training  Metal 
Trades  rersonnei 

8«    Sectors  of  the  metal  trades  which  should  be  given  priority 
in  training  action* 

9*    The  desirability  of  achieving  a  balance  between  meeting 
short-term  and  long-term  needs  for  trained  personnel* 

10*    Particular  categoriee  of  persorneX  which  should  be  given 
priority  in  training  action* 

11*    The  desirability  of  joint  action  (within  s  region  or  by  a 
group  of  countries)  or  of  using  technical  co-operation  to  support 
national  possibilitiest 

-  for  caving  training; 

for  research  into  training; 

-  for  other  training  purposes* 


The  Administrative  Infrastructure 

12*    Desirable  modifications  or  other  changes  in  the  admini- 
strative infrastructure  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  modem* 
intermediate  and  traditional  sectors  respectively  of  the  motal  trades* 
and  including! 

the  functions  which  a  training  authority  should  have; 

-  the  participation  of  employers*  and  workers*  organisations  in 
ple.nning  and  controlling  training*  in  establishing  training 
standards  for  and  in  assisting  generally  in  the  training  effort 
of  both  training  institutions  and  undertakings; 

-  the  use  of  small-industry  development  centres  and  similar  bodies 
to  reinforce  the  training  infrastructure« 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  ''Engineering  Manpower  Commission"  recently  published  the 

results  of  a  survey  revealing  the  number  of  technology  degrees  awarded 

by  428  schools  located  throughout  the  continental  United  States.  (1, 

p.  410)    The  report  also  contained  a  table  which  states  the  number  of 

degrees  awarded  in  Engineering  Technology  and  Industrial  Technology, 

1968-69,  by  curriculum.    Included  in  this  table  of  technology  curriculum 

is  "Drafting  and  Design"  in  which  the  tabulated  results  state  the 

following:    Associate  degrees  for  all  schools,  1,747;  Associate  degrees 

for  schools  with  ECPD  Accredited  Curricular,  646  and  Bachelor's  degrees 

for  all  schools,  122.    (1,  p.  411) 

The  degrees  listed  under  the  headings  of  "Drafting  and  Design" 
and  "Industrial  Technology"  are  those  that  gave  no  additional  des- 
cription as  to  their  technical  orientation.    The  actual  nomenclature 
of  technology  curricula  is  so  diverse  and  unstandardized  that  some 
kind  of  a  simplified  grouping  is  a  practical  necessity.    (1,  p.  411) 

Many  post  secondary  schools  in  this  country  have  programs  that 
incaude  courses  in  the  areas  of  drafting  and  design.    Often  these  programs 
in  the  junior  college  or  community  colleges  are  structured  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  a  duplication  of  those  offered  in  four  year  institu- 
tions.   (2,  p.  57) 

In  drafting  and  design  curriculum  there  is  normally  an  over- 
emphasis on  the  development  of  drafting  skills  as  they  are  applied 
in  various  specified  areas  such  as  machine  drafting,  electronic 
drafting,  topographic  mapping,  pipe  drawing,  welding  drawing,  etc., 
with  very  little  opportunity  or  time  for  course  work  in  the  basic 
sciences  and  mathematics  in  the  applied  engineering  sciences,  and 
the  technical  speciality  courses.    (3,  p.  57) 

1 
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THE  PROBLEM  STATEMENT 

The  problem  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  content 
of  drafting  and  design  courses  at  the  technical  institute,  community- 
junior  college,  and  university  levels  as  indicated  by  course  title,  and 
to  determine  the  need  for  instructors  in  the  field.    In  regard. to  the 
above  statement  an  investigation  has  been  made  as  to  the  content  of 
drafting  and  design  courses  as  taught  in  a  number  of  post  secondary 
schools  in  the  continental  United  States.    This  investigation  included 
.estimates  of  future  teacher  needs  as  indicated  by  those  post  secondary 
schools  used  in  the  investigation.    These  data  have  been  supplied  by 
departmental  directors,  and  instructors  directly  associated  with  drafting 
and  design  courses* 

PURPOSE 

One  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  which^  type  of  post 
secondary  school  taught  the  following  courses:    engineering  graphics, 
machine  design,  tool  design^  descriptive  geometry,  process  piping, 
aeronautical  drafting  and  topography.    A  second  purpose  was  to  obtain 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  hours  each  responding  school  devoted  to 
each  phase  of  a  course •    This  study  was  also  made  to  determine  if  there 
is  a  need  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  near  future  for  instructions 
of  drafting  and  design. 

A  review  of  technical  publications  indicated  that  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  drafting  and  design  instructors  In  junior  and  community 
colleges.    John  L.  Ferler  states,  ''In  the  field  of  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  only  AA  per  cent  of  the  graduates  enter  teaching  resulting 
In  a  shortage."    (4^  p.  23) 
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LIMITATIONS 

The  specific  limitations  of  this  study  were  as  follows: 

1.  This  study  was  limited  to  post  secondary  schools  only. 

2.  Only  one  major  college  or  university  from  each  state  was 
selected  by  the  writer. 

METHOD 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SAMPLES 

The  sample  used  in  this  study  was  determined  by  the  random  selec- 
tion of  110  Junior  colleges  and  institutions*    Also,  one  major  university 
from  each  state  with  an  enrollment  of  two  thousand  or  greater  was  selec* 
ted  by  the  writer.    The  names ,  positions  and  addresses  of  personnel  at 
the  institutions  selected  to  participate  in  this  survey  was  taken  from 
two  sources:    (1)  The  Technical  Yearbook  (5)  and  (2)  Industrial  Teacher 
Education  Directory.  (6) 

RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES  ^ 

The  survey  instrument  that  was  sent  to  the  schools  participating 
in  this  study  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  A.    The  ''curriculum  content'' 
portion  of  this  form  was  taken  from  two  popular  text  books  used  in  draft- 
ing and  design  engineering  technology  courses  today.    A  comparison  was 
made  between  the  two  books  and  found  to  be  very  similar  as  to  course  con- 
tent.   The  titles  of  these  texts  are  Engineering-Technical  Drafting  and 
Graphics  (7)  and  Technical  Drawing.  (8) 

The  method  of  determining  the  need  for  Instructors  in  the  field 
of  engineering  drafting  and  design  was  Incorporated  as  part  of  the  survey 
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instnunent.    Each  sample  participating  was  asked  to  estimate  the  future 
need  at  his  institution  for  the  next  1,  3,  and  5  years. 

FINDINGS 

ANALYSIS  TECHNIQUES 

The  seventy  schools  that  responded  to  this  study  are  listed 
numerically  by  school  in  Appendix  B  of  this  study.    Any  reference  to  a 
sample  on  this  report  will  be  done  numerically  and  will  correspond  to 
their  number  on  this  list.    Of  the  seventy  respondents  seven  stated 
that  their  institutions  did  not  offer  courses  in  drafting  and  design. 
These  seven  samples  are  numbers  19,  24 >  26 >  27,  31 >  39  and  40.  These 
seven  samples  are  not  included  in  this  report  except  to  recognize  them 
as  having  responded  to  the  questionnaire. 

In  the  analysis  of  this  investigation  a  comparison  was  made  of 
the  contents  of  each  course  as  indicated  by  the  persons  responding  to 
the  questionnaire.    A  table  was  designed  for  each  course  title  included 
in  this  study.    Each  of  these  tables  is  headed  ^^Survey  Results  Regarding 
.  .         followed  by  the  title  of  the  coun^a.    The  tables  nucoered  I 
through  VII  are  designed  to  show  three  classifications  of  schools: 
community  colleges,  universities  and  technical  Institutes.    The  total 
number  of  responding  samples  for  each  particular  course  title  is  indi- 
cated at  the  top  of  the  table.    The  tables  also  include  a  column  headed 
^'Total/*  which  indicates  the  percentage  for  the  total  sample  in  each 
category.    The  per  cent  of  samples  for  each  classification  that  include 
each  particular  course  contenjt  is  shown  In  tabular  form.    The  participating 
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samples  for  each  course  title  are  indicated  by  classification  in  the 
left  margin. 

The  results  of  these  data  show  that  in  Engineering  Graphics, 
Table  I,  the  precentage  of  schools  including  each  curriculum  content  is 
reasonably  close  except  in  a  few  cases.    The  conmimity  colleges  placed 
less  emphasis  on  shop  processes,  intersections  and  developments,  gearing 
and  cams,  structural  drawings,  and  threads,  fastenings  and  springs  than 
did  the  universities  and  technical  institutes.    The  technical  institutes 
place  more  emphasis  on  intersections  and  developments,  gearing  and  cams^ 
electronic  drawings  and  mapping,  piping  drawings  and  welding  representa- 
tives than  did  the  universities  and  technical  institutes. 
^  In  regard  to  Machine  Design,  Table  II,  the  universities  empha- 

sized lettering,  multiview  projection,  sectional  views,  auxiliary  views, 
dimensions,  perspecture,  intersections  and  developments,  and  structural 
drawings  more  than  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes.  The 
community  colleges  show  a  higher  per  cent  in  welding  representations, 
whereas  the  technical  institutes  show  a  higher  per  cent  of  curriculum 
content  in  empirical  equations.    The  community  colleges  indicated  the 
structural  drawings  and  topographic  drawings  and  mapping  were  not  induced 
in  their  curriculum.    Universities  indicated  that  topographic  drawings 
and  mapping  and  empirical  equations  were  not  Included,    All  other 
curriculum  content  is  reasonably  consistent. 

In  regard  to  tool  design.  Table  HI,  the  three  classifications 
emphasized  shop  process,  dimensions,  tolerancing,  threads,  fastemers 
and  springs,  welding  representations  and  tool  and  die  making.  The 
remaining  curriculum  content  was  Inconsistent,  with  the  exception  of 
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TABLE  I 

SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPLES:  56. 
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RESPONDING 
SAMPLES 


Community 
College  4 

3,  4,  5.  9. 

13,  15,  16,  22, 

23,  29,  30,  35, 

36,  37,  Al,  42, 

46,  49,  51,  54, 

60,  61,  62,  64, 
69 


University 

I.  2,  6,  10, 

II,  12,  17,  20, 
25,  38,  43,  47, 
50,  53,  55,  58, 
63,  70 


Technical 
Institute 

7,  21,  28,  32, 
33,  34,  44,  48, 
53,  56,  57,  67, 
68 


CURRICULUM  CONTENT 

PER  CENT 
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83 

92 
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48 

34 

67 

47 

ShoD  Prac^fifi 

36 

83 

67 

58 

uunens  ion  s 

100 

100 

100 

100 

4&WW 

xoxeroncxuK 

iiireaaSt  fasteners «  sprinss 

.  95  . 

100 

82 

Reproduction  of  Drawings 

Aft 

99 

7fi 

 ia  

 u 

WW 

OH 

84 

83 

w«# 

100 

85 

w^ 

AA 

0/ 

incerseccxon  ana  uevexopnents 

.  40 

83 

60 

rearing  ana  uanis 

lo 

oi 

JO 

£*xeccronic  uiagranis 

 10.. 1  ■ 

 2a  

"f  C 
#3 

„  36— „ , 

Structural  Drawings 

12 

17 

58 

24 

Topographic  Drawings  &  Mapping 

16 

6 

42 

20 

Piping  Drawings 

20 

28 

67 

29 

Welding  Representation 

20 

34 

83 

35 

Graphs  and  Charts 

40 

34 

34 

36 

Tool  and  Die  Making 

8 

6 

8 

7 

Graphical  Matheaatica 

12 

17 

25 

20 

Ettpirical  Equations 

12 

11 

17 

16 
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TABI£  II 

SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  MACHINE  DESIGN 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPLES;  28 
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RESPONDING 
SAMPLES 

Cownunlty 
college 

4,  13,  15,  16, 
29,  30,  36,  37, 
41,  42,  51,  60, 
64 


University 

2,  6,  12,  17, 
20,  25,  38,  50 


Technical 
Initltute 

21,  28,  32,  44, 
48,  65,  67 


CURRICULUM  CONTENT 

PER  CENT 

COMM. 

UNIV. 

TECH. 

TOTAL 

Lettering 

15 

57 

29 

19 

Sketching 

46 

57 

43 

37 

Multlview  Projection 

38 

71 

43 

44 

Sectional  Views 

46 

,.,  71 

43 

64 

Auxiliary  Views 

31 

86 

43 

41 

Revolutions 

1? 

29 

-14 

19 

Shop  Process 

54 

71 

71 

63 

Dimensions 

46 

86 

57 

56 

Tolerancing 

62 

86 

71 

74 

Threads,  Fasteners,  Springs 

85 

100 

57 

74 

Reproduction  of  Drawings 

46 

57 

43 

41 

Axononetrlc  Projection 

-  JI 

43 

2Q 

Oblique  Prolectlon 

15 

29 

29 

15 

Perspective 

8 

29 

14 

i; 

Intersection  and  Developments 

15 

43 

29 

19 

Gearing  and  Cams  - 

77 

71 

n  ! 

83 

Electronic  Diagrams 

23 

29 

29 

11 

Structural  Drawings 

0 

29 

14 

7 

Topographic  Drawings  &  Mapping 

0 

0 

14 

5 

Piping  Drawings 

23 

A-i 

29 

10 

Welding  Representation 

62 

29 

29 

52 

Graphs  and  Charts 

8 

57 

14 

22 

Tool  and  Die  Making 

38 

43 

14 

22 

Graphical  Mathematics 

23 

43 

43 

30 

Emtlrical  Equations 

19 

0  . 

57 

22 

ERIC 
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TABU  III 

SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  TOOL  DESIGN 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPLES:  12 


RESPONDING 
SAMPLES 


CoBwunlty 
ColleRC 

13,  15,  37, 
A6,  49 


Unlvertlty 
11,  12 


Technical 
In»tltut« 

21,  28,  32,  A8, 
67 


PER  CENT 

CURRICULUn  CONXENX 

COMi* 

UNIV* 

TECH* 

TOTAL 

17 

0 

0 

16 

SKetcnins 

67 

0 

20 

42 

Multivicw  ProjecrioQ 

A 
\9 

AO 

33 

Sectional  Views 

/.A 

CA 

Auxiliary  Views 

A7 
O/ 

0 

AO 

HIM 

SO 

Revolutions 

50 

0 

0 

33 

9 nop  jr&occsv 

SO 

100 

40 

58 

umansionv 

67 

100 

60 

58 

ioxerencxng 

67 

100 

go 

83 

Threads 1  Fasteners »  Springs 

97 

67 

Reproduction  of  Drawings 

n 

20 

17 

AxonoMcric  rrojeccion 

A 

1  n 

UDxxQue  rrojecwxon 

A 

A 

Pertoective  * 

so 

A 
\M 

Aw 

17 

Intersection  and  DevelopMnts 

 S2  

 22  

25 

Gearing  and  Cans 

Jh 

A 
U 

OA 

Electronic  Diagraas 

0 

0 

20 

8 

acruccurax  urawxnss 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Topographic  Drawings  i  Happing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Piping  Drawings 

0 

0 

« 

Welding  Representation 

50 

50 

20 

• 

Graphs  and  Charts 

34 

0 

0 

8 

Tool  and  Die  Making  — 

67 

100 

100 

Graphical  Mathematics 

17 

0. 

ft 

Eapirical  Equations 

-12  

0 

20 

17 

ERIC 

L-il^llffllffiffTlHili 
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coMunity  colleges  favoring  sketching,  sectional  views,  auxiliary  views, 
revolutions  and  perspectives • 

In  regard  to  descriptive  geoMtry,  Table  IV,  the  data  Indicates 
coammlty  colleges  and  universities  Include  wst  of  the  curriculum  con« 
tent  with  the  exception  of  electrical  diagrams,  structural  drawings,  and 
welding  representations  In  their  curriculum*   Cocaunity  colleges  place 
no  en^hasis  on  oblique  projections,  gearing  and  cams,  and  graphs  and 
charts*    Technical  institutes  favor  revolutions  and  intersections  and 
developments  with  the  other  curriculum  content  not  et^hasized  to  any 
degree  of  significance. 

In  regard  to  Process  Piping,  Table  V,  the  community  colleges 
were  the  only  group  of  the  three  that  Indicated  they  offer  this  area  in 
their  curriculum  to  any  significance* 

In  regard  to  Aeronautical  Drafting,  Table  VI,  only  one  sample 
responded  with  curriculum  content,  where  as  In  Topography,  Table  VII, 
only  three  samples  Indicated  curriculum  content* 

The  average  amount  of  time  (in  terms  of  hours)  devoted  to  each 
phase  of  drafting  and  design  curriculum  Investigated  is  presented  in 
tabular  form  in  tables  desi|{ned  for  this  purpose*    These  tables  are 
headed  "Survey  Results  Regarding  Time  Spent  In  *  *  *"  followed  by  the 
title  of  the  course*    The  tables  are  numbered  VIII  through  XIV*  The 
number  of  responding  samples  Indicating  time  spent  in  each  of  the  course 
titles  is  indicated  at  the  top  of  each  table*    The  nufld>er  of  samples  that 
Indicated  time  (in  terms  of  hours)  devoted  to  each  phase  of  each  curricu- 
lum Is  presented  in  tabular  form*   A  total  of  the  number  of  hours  spent 
by  all  samples  for  each  course  title  within  the  curriculum  was  calculated 
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TABLE  IV 

SWm  RESULTS  REGARDING  DESCRIPTtVE  GBOHETRY 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPUSS:  33 
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RESPONDING 
SAMPI2S 


Cewwunity 
College 

A,  5,  9,  13,  15, 
29,  30,  35,  36, 
37,  41,  A2,  46, 
49,  51,  60,  61, 
62,  69  4 


Utttveftty 

1,  12,  17,  20, 
47,  58,  63 


Technical 
iMtltute 

18,  21,  34,  44, 
45,  48,  67 


PER  CENT 

CURRICULUn  WnTfiNT 

UN  TV. 

1 

TECH.  i 

TOTAL 

Letterlns 

A 

SK6tCnlllg 

21 

43 

0 

21 

Hultlviciw  rrojection 

A 

V 

^a 

Sectional  Vltws 

t\ 

Auxlllarv  Vl«irs 

iUU 

7A 

 70 

Ravolutiona  

0 

100 

43 

70 

Snop  rtocass 

It 

14 

14 

6 

DiMQSlOM 

11 

29 

14 

12 

14 

15 

Threads »  FaateQara»  springs 

Reproduction  of  Dravlngs 

16 

14 

14 

30 

AxoncMcric  rrojapcxon 

14 

14 

27 

ODiiQua  rroiaccion 

0 

0 

24 

Parspectlva 

37 

A 

♦17 

Intersection  and  uavaiopMncs 

-is  

•It 

Gearing  and  Cass 

_16 

U 

 V\ 

Electronic  Diagrams 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Topographic  Drawings  &  Happing 

26 

29 

0 

21 

Piping  Drawings 

0 

14 

14 

6 

Welding  Representation 

0 

0 

14 

3 

Graphs  and  Charts 

26 

0 

18 

Tool  and  Die  Haklng 

5 

29 

0 

10 

Graphical  Mathewitlca 

32 

57  , 

14 

33 

Enplrlcal  Equations 

11 

29 

IS  . 

TABLE  V 

SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  PROCESS  PIPING 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPLES:  9 
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RESPONDING 
SAMP1[£S 


Community 
College 

4.  41.  42.  49. 
60.  62 


University 
0 


TeicKnlcal 
Institute 

21,  28.  48 


- 

CURRICULUM  CONTENT 

PER  CENT 

COMM. 

UNIV. 

TECH. 

TOTAL 

Lettering 

17 

0 

0 

?? 

Sketching 

34 

0 

34 

34 

Multlvlew  Projection 

34 

0 

0 

U 

Sectional  Views 

17 

0 

0 

U 

Auxiliary  Views  ^ 

17 

0 

0 

11 

Revolutions 

34 

0 

0 

22 

Shop  xProcess 

34 

0 

0 

22 

Dimensions 

17 

0 

0 

11 

TolerandnR 

17 

0 

0 

11 

Threads,  Fasteners,'  Springs 

17 

0 

0 

11 

Reproduction  of  Drawings 

0 

0 

0 

.  0 

Axonometrlc  Projection 

34 

0 

0 

22 

Oblique  Projection 

17 

0 

0 

11 

Perspective 

17 

0 

0 

11 

Intersection  and  Developments 

17 

0 

0 

11 

Gearing  and  Cams 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Electronic  Diagrams 

34 

0 

0 

22 

Structural  Drawings 

17 

0 

0 

11 

Topographic  Drawings  &  Mapping 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Piping  Drawings 

67 

67 

67  . 

Welding  Representation 

50 

0 

,  34 

44 

Graphs  and  Charts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tool  and  Die  Making 

17 

0 

0 

11 

Graphical  Mathematics 

17 

Q 

Eaqoirical  Equations 

0 

0 

34 

11 

ERIC 
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J 
J 
j 
j 


! 


RESPONDING 
SAMPIZS 


Conamintty 
College 

15 


University 
0 

Technical 
Institute 

0 


TABLE  VI 

SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  AERONAUTICAL  DRAFTING 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPI£S:  1 
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CURRICULUM  CONTENT 

PER  CENT 

COMM. 

UNIV 

TECH. 

TOTAL 

Lettering 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Sketching 

100 

0 

0 

ion 

Multlvlew  Projection 

100  • 

.0 

0 

100 

Sectional  Views 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Auxiliary  Views 

100 

.  0 

0 

IQO 

.Revolutions 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Shop  Process 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dimensions 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Tolerandng 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Threads,  Fasteners,  Springs 

100 

0 

0 

100 ' 

Reproduction  of  Drawings 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Axonometrlc  Prolectlon 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Oblique  Projection 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Perspective 

100  - 

0 

0 

100 

Intersection  and  Developments 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gearing  and  Cams 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Electronic  Diagrams 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Structural  Drawings 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Topographic  Drawings  &  Happing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Piping  Drawings 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Welding  Representation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Graphs  and  Charts 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Tool  and  Die  Haking 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Graphical  Mathematics 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Empirical  Equations 

100 

0 

0 

100 
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TABUE  VII 
SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  TOPOGRAPHY 
.    NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPIES:  3 
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RESPONDING 
SAMPLES 


Community 
College 

4,  41 

University 
25 

Technical 
Institute 


CURRICULUM  CONTENT 

PER  CENT 

COMM. 

UNIV. 

TECH. 

TOTAL 

Lettering 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^SketchlnR 

0  , 

.  0 

Multlvlew  Projection 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sectional  Views 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Auxiliary  Views 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

Revolutions 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shop  Process 

0 

0 

0 

Dimensions 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tolerancing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Threads,  Fasteners,  Springs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Reproduction  of  Drawings 

n 

n 

fl 

Axonometric  Prolectlon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Obliaue  Proiection 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Perspective 

0 

0 

.  0 

0 

Intersection  and  Developments 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gearing  and  Cams 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Electronic  Diagrams 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Structural  Drawings 

50 

0 

0 

34 

Topographic  Drawings  &  Mapping 

100 

100 

0 

100 

Piping  Drawings 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Welding  Representation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Graphs  and  Charts 

0 

0 

0 

Tool  and  Die  Making 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Graphical  Mathematics 

50 

0 

0 

34 

Empirical  Equations 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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and  divided  by  the  niimber  of  samples  to  determine  the  average  amount  of 
tlme« 

The  list  of  the  participating  samples  Included  In  Appendix  B 
of  this  Investigation  Indicated  the  projected  need  for  drafting  and 
design  Instructors  at  the  Individual  schools  In  the  next  one,  three  and 
five  years.    The  calculated  results  of  the  forty«*tvo  institutions  indi- 
cating Instructor  needs  reveal  that  a  total  of  sixty-one  Instructors  are 
needed  In  the  next  year,  eighty- two  In  the  next  three  years,  and  eighty- 
eight  In  the  next  five  years. 

OTHER  FINDINGS 

A  number  of  the  samples  Indicated  curriculum  content  as  related 
to  course  title  other  than  that  Included  In  the  survey  form  used  In  the 
study.    The  nomenclature  was  so  diverse  and  Inconsistent  that  the  writer 
believes  these  data  would  be  of  no  significant  value  to  this  report,  and 
therefore  It  was  not  included. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

SUMMARY 

This  Investigation  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  content  of 
drafting  and  design  courses  at  the  junior  college  and  university  level 
and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  particular  subject 
matter  In  each  course.    Also,  the  need  for  Instructors  In  this  field  was 
to  be  determined.    Questionnaires  designed  to  supply  this  Information 
were  sent  to  159  Institutions  located  throughout  the  continental  United 
States «    A  total  of  seventy  questionnaires  were  returned  of  which  seven 
Indicated  they  did  not  offer  courses  in  drafting  and  design.    It  was 
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TABI£  VIII 

SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  TIME  SPENT  IN  ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPI£S  INDICATING  TIME:  39 


RESPONDING 
SAMPLES 

I 

1,  2,  4,  .5,  7, 
9,  12,  16,  17; 

21,  22,  28,  29, 

32,  33,  3A,  35, 

36,  37,  38,  Al, 

42,  44,  46,  47, 

50,  51,  52,  53, 

54,  57,  58,  61, 

62,  63  ,  64,  67, 
69,  70 


CURRICULUM  CONTENT 

HO.  RESPONSES 

AVERAGE 

Lettering 

32 

9 

Sketching 

32 

Multlvlew  Projection 

3fi 

25 

Sectional  Views 

17 

Auxiliary  Views 

37 

13 

Revolutions 

.  18 

10 

Shop  Process 

20 

11 

Dimensions 

39 

15 

Tolerandng 

30 

10 

Threads*  Fasteners,  Springs 

31 

Reproduction  of  Drawings 

27 

5 

Axonometrlc  Projection 

31 

9 

Oblique  Projection 

33 

7 

Perspective 

21 

3 

Intersection  and  Developments 

1Q 

21 

Gearing  and  Cams 

12 

26 

Electronic  Diagrams 

13 

26 

Structural  Drawings 

8 

62 

Topographic  Drawings  &  Mapping 

:ii 

Piping  Drawings 

10 

21 

Welding  Representation 

14 

I? 

Graphs  and  Charts 

15 

8 

Tool  and  Die  Making 

2 

10 

Graphical  Matheaatlcs 

8 

13 

Eaq>lrical  Equations 

_  .  5  ... 

-  9 
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TABLE  IX 

SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  TIME  SPENT  IN  MACHINE  DESIGN 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPLES  INDICATING  TIME:  67 


16 


RESPONDING 
SAMPLES 

2.  A,  16,  17. 
21,  28,  29,  32 
37,  38,  Al,  A2 
AA,  50,  51,  64 
67 


CURRICULUM  CONTENT 

NO.  RESPONSES 

AVERAGE 

Lettering 

3 

7 

Sketching 

ft 

ft 

Multlvlew  Projection 

18 

Sectional  Views 

«; 

19 

Auxiliary  Views 

U 

15 

Revolutions 

2 

3 

Shop  Process 

11 

5 

Dimensions 

9 

10 

ToleranclnK 

12 

• 

9 

Threads »  Fasteners.  Springs 

11 

\U 

Reproduction  of  Drawings 

8 

A9 

Axonometrlc  Proiectlon 

L 

g 

Oblique  Proiectlon 

2 

U 

Perspective 

1 

2 

Intersection  and  Developments 

3 

6 

Gearing  and  Cams 

12 

18 

Electronic  Diagrams 

4 

9 

Structural  Drawings 

1 

Topographic  Drawings  &  Mapping 

0 

0 

Piping  Drawings 

3 

Welding  Representation 

8 

10 

Graphs  and  Charts 

4 

5 

Tool  and  Die  Making 

5 

12 

Graphical  Mathematics 

6 

12 

Empirical  Equations 

3 

18 
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TABU  X 

SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  TIME  SPENT  IN  DESIGN 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPI£S  INDICATING  8 


17 


RESPONDING 
SAMPUS 

U,  21,  28,  36, 
37.  46,  64,  67 


CURRICULUM  CONTENT 

\  RESPONSES 

MERAGt 

Lcttcrine 

0 

0 

Sketching 

11 

Multlvlew  Projection 

1 

30 

Sectional  Views 

2 

18 

Auxiliary  Views 

18 

Revolutions 

0 

0 

Shop  Process 

21 

Dimensions 

18 

TolerandnR 

in 

Threads^  Fasteners »  Springs 

12 

Reproduction  of  Drawings 

1 

 k  

2 

1  

Axonometrlc  Prolectlon 

0 

0 

Obllaue  Prolectlon 

n 

0 

Perspective 

0 

0 

Intersection  and  Developnents 

0 

0 

Gearlnit  and  Cams 

23 

Electronic  Diagrams 

0 

0 

Structural  Drawings 

Topographic  Drawings  &  Mapping 

0 

0 

Plnlne  Drawlnes 

0 

0 

Weldlne  Representation 

3 

4 

Graphs  and  Charts 

0 

0 

Tool  and  Die  Maklne 

ft 

71 

Graphical  Mathematics 

1 

30 

Butrlcal  Equations  

n 

0 
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TABLE  XI 

SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  TIME  SPENT  IN  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPLES  INDICATING  TIME:  21 


RESPONDING 

CURRICULUM  CONTENT 

N0«  RESPONSES 

AVFRACP 

SAMPLES 

Lettering 

4 

5»  11,  12,  17, 

Sketching 

A 

21,  29,  34, 

35,  36,  37,  41. 

5 

42,  44,  46,  51, 

1A 

58,  61,  62,  63, 

Rpvnl  tit'^  nnft 

SVC  WXUt*Xwii9 

1 A 
lo 

Jo 

67,  69 

Shot)  Pirnf^Pftft 

Dimensions 

A 

ioxerAucxnK 

2. 

Threads  ft  Fasteners «  Sorinss 

1 

Reoroduction  of  Drawititts 

1 

-   -  - 

6 

11_ 

5 

9 

trerspecbXVc 

13 

xiibc&ocwbxvii  anu  i/cYexopniciiwci 

7-  . 

23 

Gearing  and  Cams 

a 

o 

Electronic  Diagrams 

0 

0 

Structural  Drawings 

0 

0 

JTopofraphic  Drawines  &  Mapping 

6 

\\ 

Piping  Drawings 

1 

L 

Weldlne  Reoresentation 

0 

0 

Graphs  and  Charts 

3 

Tool  and  Die  Making 

1 

2 

Graphical  Mathematics 

•s . 

12      .  , 

Eaqiirical  Equations 

8 
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TABLE  XII 

SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  TIME  SPENT  IN  PROCESS  PIPING 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPLES  INDICATING  TIME:  5 


19 


RESPONDING 
SAMPLES 

21,  28,  41, 

42,  62 


CURRICULUM  CONTENT 

AVVVkfiV. 

Lettering 

1 

3 

Sketching 

2 

12 

Multlvlew  Projection 

1 

6 

Sectional  Views 

0 

0 

Auxiliary  Views 

0 

0 

Revolutions 

1 

3 

Shop  Process 

1 

3 

Dimensions 

0 

0 

Tolerandng 

0 

0 

Threads  t  Fasteni^rSt  Springs 

0 

0 

Reproduction  of  Drawlnss 

0 

0 

Axonometrlc  Projection 

1 

3 

Obliaue  Prolection 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Intersection  and  Developments 

1 

3 

Hearing  and  Cams 

0 

0 

Electronic  Diagrams 

2 

71 

Structural  Drawings 

0 

0 

TopoRraphlc  Drawings  &  Mapping 

0 

0 

Piping  Dr£iwing6 

5 

46 

Welding  p4epresentatlon 

0 

0 

Graphs  and  Charts 

0 

0 

Tool  and  Die  Making 

0 

0 

Graphical  Mathematics 

0 

0 

Empirical  Equations 

1 

30 
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TABLE  XIII 

SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  TIME  APEMT  IN  AERONAUTICAL  DRAFTING 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPLES  INDICATING  TIME:  0 


RESPONDING 
SAMPLES 
0 


CURRICULUM  CONTENT 

NO.  RESPONSES 

AVERAGE 

Letterlnfi 

Sketching 

Multiview  Prolectlon 

Sectional  Views 

Auxiliary  Views 

Revolutions 

Shop  Process 

Dimensions 

Tolerancins 

Threads 1  Fasteners,  Springs 

Reproduction  of  Drawings 

Axonometric  Projection 

Oblique  Projection 

Perspective 

Intersection  and  Developments 

Gearinft  and  Cams 

Electronic  Diagrams 

Structural  Drawings 

Topographic  Drawings  &  Mapping 

Piping  Drawings 

Weldins  Representation 

Graphs  and  Charts 

Tool  and  Die  Makinft 

Graphical  Mathematics 

Eaq[>lrlcal  Equations 

1€G7 


TABLE  XIV 

SURVEY  RESULTS  REGARDING  TIME  SPENT  IN  TOPOGRAPHY 
NUMBER  RESPONDING  SAMPLES  INDICATING  TIME:  1 


CURRICULUM  CONTENT 

HO.  RESPONSES 

AVERAGE 

Lettering 

Sketching 

Multiview  Prolectlon 

Sectional  Views 

Auxiliary  Views 

Revolutions 

Shop  Process 

Dimensions 

Tolerancing 

Threads t  Fasteners «  Springs 

Reproduction  of  Drawing 

Axonometric  Proiectioo. 

-Qbllqiig  Proiartlon 

Perspective 

Intersection  and  Developments 

Gearing  and  Cams 

Electronic  Diagrams 

Structural  Drawings 

1 

48 

Topographic  Drawings  &  Mapping 

1 

16 

Piping  Drawings 

Welding  Representation 

Graphs  and  Charts 

Tool  and  Die  Making 

1 

16 

Graohical  Mathematics 

1 

16 

Emoirical  Eauationa 
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item  th«  reMlnlng  sixty-three  that  the  data  for  this  report  was  ob- 
tained.  A  critical  analysis  was  Mde  of  these  data  and  the  results  were 
presented  in  table  form.    The  need  for  instructors  in  the  field  of  draft- 
ing and  design  at  the  Individual  institutions  la  presented  in  tabular 
fom. 

CONauSIONS 

The  res-jlts  of  this  report  indicate  that  aost  instructors  of 
drafting  and  design  include  Engineering  Graphics  in  their  technology 
program,  and  that  the  curriculum  content  is  consistent  with  that  as 
indicated  in  the  *'curriculuB  content*'  portion  of  the  text  books  used 
for  this  study.    The  analysis  also  indicated  that  very  few  institutions 
include  Hachine  Design,  Tool  Design,  and  Descriptive  Geoaetry  as  separata 
courses  in  their  technology  programs.    Process  Piping,  Aeronautical 
Drafting  and  Topography  are  only  taught  on  rare  occasions  as  indicated 
^on  the  tables  correlated  to  these  courses.    Many  instructors  indicated  - 
they  incorporated  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses  in  the  content  of 
"Engineering  Graphics." 

This  inveittigation  also  indicates  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
instructors  of  drafting  and  design  courses. 
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"abstract  -  HIGHLIGH^SO'IN  THIS  DOCUMENT  ~ARE "~ 
THE  DATA  OBTAINED  FROM  A  PILOT  PROGRAM 
CONDUCTED  IN  12  SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  TO  PROVIDE  STUDENTS  WITH  EXPOSURH  TO 
CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES   IN  AGRICULTURE.  A  TOTAL 

or-  5,500  YOUTH  as  WELL  AS  TEACHERS.  

CUUNSELORSt  ADMINI STH ATuRS t  AND  EXTENSION 
PERSONNEL  ALLIED  WITH  THE  SCHOOLJS  WERE 
ALLOWed  TO  PARTICIPATE.  FOR  EVALUATION 
PURPOSES  A  TEN  PERCLNT  RANDOM  SAMPLE  OF 
EVENLY  DISTRIBUTED  BOY  ktib  GIRL  SUBJECTS  WERE 
SURVEYED.  THE  EVALUATION  CE>^TERED  AROUND  FOUR 
QUESTIONS:   (II  THE  CAREER  PLANNING  STAGE 
WHERE  YJ3UJH  WErr  WHEN  THE^STUDY  WAS_„ 
Cb'NOUCVso,  (2)  THE  IK  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  MANY 
DIVERSE  CAREERS  ASSOCIATED  WITH.THE  INDUSTRY 
OF  AGRICULTURE t  C3)  THEIR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  RECUIRfcMENTS  NEEDED  TO  OBTAIN  AN 
AGRICULTURALLY-PELATSO  CAREER,  AND  (4)  A 
MILASURE  OF  THF   IMPACT  OF  THf  lOJ AL_£.ROGRAM  ON 
THER  FUTURE  CAFSER  DESIRES.  FINDINGS 

J  NCLMOEO.:  (U  THE  MAJOR  ITY  .^OJ  3XUi).EJNTS  HAVE 
LIT  LE  OR  NO  ICEA  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES  BEFORE  BEING  EXPOSED  TO  THE 
PROGRAM,   (2)  LESS  THAN  50  PERCENT  OF  STUDENTS 
IN,  AGRICULTURALLY  OR  I  £NT_ED  .CLUB.S_WE.ai: 
FAMILIAR  WITH  CAREER  OFFERINGS,  AND  (3)  FARM 
.BJDYS  AND  jGJRLS  MkO  A  GREATER  AWARENESS  TJ14.N  ^ 
CIC  THE  OTHER  STUDENTS.  (AUTHOR/SN) 
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INTRODUCTION  .  .  . 


America's  agriculture  is  the  nation's  largest  industry  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  people,  investment  and  production.  Few  realize  that  about 
3  out  of  every  10  jobs  in  the  private  enterprise  sector  are  related  in 
some  way  to  agriculture.  Most  people  think  of  agriculture  in  terms  of 
farming,  and  consequently,  there  is  little  available  knowledge  on  how 
saleable  and  appealing  the  total  Industry  of  Agriculture  with  its  many 
different  careers  is  in  the  minds  of  today's  high  school  youth  as  they 
prepare  for  their  occupational  future. 

To  find  out  how  youth  thought  about  their  career  future  in 
agriculture,  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Sub-Committee,  Commission  of  the  Industry  of  Agriculture 
was  formed  to  carry  out  an  evaluative  investigation.  This  evaluation  was 
conducted  in  12  schools  located  in  Bland,  Carroll,  Grayson,  Smyth,  and 
Wythe  Counties,  and  in  the  City  of  Galax.  All  area?  were  located  in 
Southwest  Virginia. 

With  the  aid  of  school  administrators,  counselors,  teachers,  and 
Cooperative  Extension  personnel,  over  5,500  youth  were  exposed  to  an 
intensive  program  pointing  out  the  many  different  careers  associated 
with  the  industry  of  Agriculture.  Each  was  given  a  brochure  which 
coverer  broad  career  areas,  and  then  shown  a  series  of  slides 
depicting  specific  career  opportunities,  followed  by  a  question  and 
answer  period.  Youth  were  then  asked  to  record  their  thoughts  and 
reactions  about  the  learning  experience  on  a  short  evaluation  form. 

The  evaluation  centered  around  4  questions:  (1)  the  career 
planning  stage  youth  were  at  when  the  study  was  conducted,  (2)  their 
knowledge  of  the  many  and  diverse  careers  associated  with  the 
Industry  of  Agriculture,  (3)  their  knowledge  of  the  educational 
requirements  needed  to  obtain  an  agriculturally  -  related  career,  and 
(4)  a  measure  of  the  impact  of  the  total  program  exposure  on  their 
future  career  desires. 

Traditionally,  agriculture  has  been  largely  dominated  by  males. 
However,  with  the  increased  emphasis  on  marketing,  supply,  services, 
and  other  aspects,  there  is  no  reason  to  hold  to  or  expect  this  unequal 
situation  to  continue.  The  findings  indicated,  however,  that  women 
were  still  not  conscious  of  their  opportunities  in  the  Industry  of 
Agriculture  as  yet,  and  for  this  reason,  the  data  for  boys  and  girls  were 
analyzed  separately. 
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From  the  total,  a  10%  random  sample  was  drawn  and 
stratified  by  county,  school,  grade,  and  sex.  The  sample  included 
responses  from  275  boys  and  278  girls. 

The  following  data  represent  highlights  of  the  Pilot  Program 
submitted  to  the  Commission  of  the  Industry  of  Agriculture. 
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THE  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES  . 


To  develop  a  program  informing  8-1 2th  grade  youth,  their  parents, 
and  other  interested  groups  about  the  tremendous  opportunity  of 
a  career  in  agricultural  production,  processing  and  markcting>  and 
the  many  service  areas  upon  which  agriculture  depends. 
To  point  out  various  job  opportunities  for  youth  having  different 
educational  achievement  levels. 

To  present  a  balanced  approach  showing  agriculturally-related 
career  opportunities  for  semi-skilled,  skilled,  technical,  and  pro- 
fessionally trained  people. 

To  indicate  the  need  for  knowledgeable  workers  at  the  farm 
production  level,  and  at  the  same  time  stress  the  continuing  shift 
in  career  opportunities  from  the  production  level  to  conservation 
and  forestry,  horticulture,  agricultural  services  and  supplies, 
processing  and  marketing,  and  machinery  service  levels. 
To  form  an  interest  bond  and  knowledge  pool  with  all  concerned 
individuals,  organizations,  agencies,  institutions,  and  businesses  in 
helping  youth  become  acquainted  with  the  wide  variety  of 
agriculturally-related  career  opportunities. 
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Most  career  and  guidance  counselors  agree  that  youth  become 
aware  of  and  begin  to  explore  the  career  world  at  about  the  7th  grade 
level.  By  the  time  they  reach  high  school,  many  attitudes  toward  the 
working  world  have  been  formed  and  tentative  career  choices  made. 
Although  most  youth  will  change  their  mind  several  times  as  they 
mature  and  investigate  other  careers,  their  current  planning  does 
indicate  initial  areas  of  career  interest. 


Youth  involved  in  this  study  were  asked  about  their  future  plans 
as  related  to  agriculturally-oriented  careers.  Specifically,  they  were 
asked  whether  these  plans  called  for  a  career  in  agriculture,  whether  the 
program  and  materials  had  stimulated  an  interest  in  some  agri- 
culturally-related career,  whether  they  had  planned  on  following  a 
career  other  than  agriculture,  or'if  at  this  time  they  were  still  undecided 
as  to  their  future  career  route.  Their  planning  attitudes  and  responses 
by  sex  are  given  in  the  following  chart. 
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CAREER  PLANNING  ATTITUDES 
BY  SEX 


GIRLS 


BOYS 


ALREADY  PLANNED  FOR 
SOME  -AGRICULTURALLY 
ORIENTED  CAREER 


It 


19 


NOW  INTERESTED  IN 
AGRICULTURE  CAREER 


8 


15 


PRESENTLY  UNDECIDED  ABOUT  CAREER 


29 


PLAN  ON  FOLLOWING  CAREERS  OTHER  THAN^ 
AGRICULTURALLY  -  RELATED 

 1  

0 

PERCENT 


44 


7 


BOYS  ALREADY  PLANNING 
FOR  AN  AGRICULTURALLY 
RELATED  CAREER  . . . 


Most  often,  boys  planning  for  agri- 
cultural careers  were  14  years  old,  9th 
graders,  enrolled  in  a  vocational/ 
hi  iness  course,  were  farm  residents 
a  members  of  an  agriculturally- 
oriented  youth  program,  4-H  and/or 
FFA. 


27 14  Years 
2.ZvyyA  9th  Grade 


27 


36^ 


36 


Vocational/ 
Business 

Farm 
Resident 

Member 
4.H,  FFA 


100    Percent  0 

BOYS  UNLIKELY  TO  SEEK  AN 
AGRICULTURALLY  RELATED  CAREER 


16-17 
Years 


11  Grade 

College 
Prep. 

Non-Farm 
Resident 


Non  4-H 
FFA  Memb. 


5^ 


55 
56 


>21 


65 


Boys  least  likely  to  choose  an  agri- 
culture career  were  between  16  and 
17  years  of  age,  in  the  11th  grade, 
taking  a  college-bound  course,  lived 
off  the  farm,  and  non-4-H  or  FFA 
Club  members. 


0    Percent  100 
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BOYS  NOW  INTERESTED  IN  AN 
AGRICULTURALLY  ORIENTED  CAREER 


Boys  now  interested  in  an  agriculture 
career  were  13  years  of  age,  in  the  8th 
grade,  enrolled  in  a  general  education 
course^  were  non4-H  or  FFA  mem- 
bers and  were  both  rural  farm  and 
non-farm  residents. 


100  Percent  0 


AND  FOR  GIRLS  •  •  • 


Girls  preparing  for  some  career  in  agriculture  generally  were  15  years  of 
age  and  under,  were  enrolled  more  often  in  the  vocational/business 
school  course,  were  largely  farm  residents,  and  may  or  may  not  have 
been  4-H  or  FHA  members.  Girls  who  were  now  interested  in 
agriculture  as  a  career  showed  no  real  pattern  by  age,  were  enrolled  in 
the  8- 10th  grades,  and  were  taking  the  vocational/business  course.  They 
tended  more  to  be  FHA  members  or  non-organizational  members  and 
were  non-farm  residents. 
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I2g  13  Years 
8th  Grade 


1 1  General 
Course 

FFA  Memb. 

Non*Farm 
Resident 
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YOUTH  ARE  UNAWARE  OF  THE 
CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
THE  INDUSTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


GIRLS 


BOYS 


24 


INDICATED  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MANY  DIFFERENT 
AGRICULTURAL- RELATED  JOBS. 


48 


24 


INDICATED  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SOME  JOBS  OTHER 
THAN  FARMING. 


38 


RELATED  THEY  WERE 
NOT  REALLY  AWARE  OF  , 
MANY  JOB  CHOICES  IN 
AGRICULTURE. 


15 


HAD  NO  IDEA 
OF  THE  WIDE 
RANGE  OF 
CAREERS 
AVAILABLE. 


 1  

^  0 
Pfrcfnt 
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Although  48%  of  the  boys  and  24%  of  the  girls  indicated  having 
knowledge  of  a  number  of  different  careers  related  to  the  Industry  of 
Agriculture,  the  majority  mentioned  only  an  acquaintance  with  or  had 
no  idea  whatsoever  of  the  wide  choice  of  careers  available. 


For  youth  associated  with  4-H  and  FFA,  who  are  generally  thought  of 
as  more  agriculturally-oriented  than  other  youth,  only  40%  of  the  4-H 
and  66%  of  the  FFA  members  indicated  knowledge  of  a  great  many 
different  jobs  related  to  agriculture. 


Farm  boys  and  girls  were  more  conscious  of  career  opportunities  than 
non-farm  boys  and  girls.  However,  10%  of  the  farm  boys  and  31%  of 
the  farm  girls  stated  they  were  not  really  aware  of  the  many  job  choices 
or  had  no  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  agricultural  job  opportunities. 
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Today's  youth  apparently  arc  not  motivated  or  presently  en- 
couraged to  seek  out  agriculturally-related  careers.  This  lack  of  desire 
may  be  caused  by  a  poor  selling  or  advertising  of  interest  undertaken  by 
the  Industry.  It  may  be  caused  by  too  heavily  emphasized  program  in 
only  selected  major  career  areas.  It  may  also  be  that  school  counsellors 
are  not  kept  informed  by  the  Industry  about  the  many  opportunities 
available,  and  consequently  have  no  reliable  basis  to  advise  students 
about  possible  future  career  choices. 


Yet  another  reason  may  be  that  students  themselves  are  not 
knowledgeable  of  the  available  agriculturally-oriented  careers  and  the 
different  amounts  of  formal  education  required  for  each. 


Some  felt  no  openings  existed  for  youth  with  only  elementary 
training,  while  others  saw  no  chance  in  agriculture  for  those  with 
college  degrees.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  evident  by  their  responses 
that  youth  were  not  well  informed  about  the  amount  of  *>chooling 
needed  to  secure  an  agriculturally-related  career. 
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YOUTK  LACK  KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT 
CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  . . . 

FOR  BOYS 


60%  SAW  NO  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  PERSONS  WITH  ONLY  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLING. 


17%  INDICATED  NO  AGRICULTURALLY- 
RELATED  CAREERS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 


43%  SAW  NO  OPENINGS  FOR  POTENTIAL 
WORKERS  WITH  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
TRAINING. 


24%  FELT  THERE  WERE  NO  AGRICULTURALLY - 
RELATED  CAREERS  AVAILABLE  FOR  THOSE 
WITH  VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 


40%  SAW  NO  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  AGRICULTURE  FOR  COMMUNITY 
AND  JUNIOR  COaEGE  GRADUATES. 


34% FAILED  TO  FIND  AGRICULTURALLY- 
RELATED  CAREERS  FOR  THOSE  WITH  A 
4 -YEAR  COLLEGE  DEGREE. 


FOR  GIRLS  . . . 

The  pattern  was  the  same  as  described  for  boys.  However^  the 
percentages  were  somewhat  higher  in  all  but  the  elementary  schooling 
category. 
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What  was  ihc  general  reaction  of  youth  towards  t^c  short,  but 
mtensive,  effort  to  introduce  them  to  the  opportunities  and  'artxTs 
awaiting  them  in  the  vast  Industry  of  Agriculture?  In  general,  the 
program: 


•  Convinced  12%  of  the  boys  that  their  desires  to  follow  an 
agricultural  career  was  sound.  It  helped  35%  to  become  more 
aware  of  the  many  career  choices,  and  it  interested  26%  for 
further  study  of  the  Industry  as  a  possible  career  choice*  For  girls, 
48%  indicated  a  greater  awareness  of  the  many  different  careers, 
and  7%  stated  sufricient  interest  to  include  agriculturally*related 
careers  as  future  carter  choices. 


•  Opened  up  some  new  career  ideas  for  boys  enrolled  in  the 
Vocational/Business  high  school  curriculum.  Sixty-nine  percent 
indicated  they  now  had  a  specific  interest  and  a  greater  awareness 
of  agriculturally-related  opportunities.  This  same  trend  also  was 
evident  for  Vocational/Business  high  school  girls. 


Interested  about  one-third  of  the  4-H  and  FFA  members  to  pursue 
further  study  of  agricultural  opportunities.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
non-members  also  indicated  a  similar  desire. 


•  Interested  337o  of  the  farm  boys  and  13%  of  the  iarm  girls  to 
seriously  evaluate  agriculturally-related  opportunit:<*s  prior  to 
making  final  career  decisions. 
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PROGRAM  REACTIONS  . .  . 
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ESTABLISHING  BENCHMARKS 
TO  REACH  THE  PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES  ... 


The  evaluative  summary  pointed  out  a  serious  void  in  the  com- 
munication linkage  between  the  vast  Industry  of  Agriculture  and  the 
potential  youth  worker.  The  majority  of  youth  are  still  not  sure  of  their 
career  futures.  At  this  impressionistic  time  in  youths'  lives  the  Industry 
is  failing  to  supply  sufficient  information  to  school  guidance  coun- 
sellors. Extension  agents,  and  Vocational  Agricultural  teachers,  to  keep 
them  adequately  informed  so  they  can  counsel  with  students  about  the 
many  present  and  potential  agricultural  career  opportunities. 

Today's  youth  in  general  are  not  seriously  looking  to  the  Industry  of 
Agriculture  as  a  possible  career  choice.  Presently,  both  boys  and  girls 
under  the  age  of  16  have  a  greater  tendency  to  plan  for  some 
agriculturally-oriented  career  than  those  16  years  and  over. 

Less  than  1/2  (44%)  of  all  boys  had  started  exploring  careers  in  areas 
other  than  the  Industry  of  Agriculture.  This  meant  that  the  majority, 
567o,  were  either  planning  for,  interested  in,  or  undecided  and  could  be 
encouraged  to  explore  seriously  agriculture  career  possibilities. 

Even  though  1/3  of  the  boys  enrt^lled  in  the  3  school  curricula  (college 
preparatory,  vocational/business,  and  general)  had  indicated  planning 
for  some  career  in  agriculture,  the  main  source  of  agriculturally-related 
workers  will  come  largely  from  the  high  school  graduate  level  group. 

Most  boys  planning  for  an  agricultural  career  were  either  4-H  or  FFA 
Club  members.  Boys  and  girls  from  a  farm  background  were  more  likely 
to  seek  out  an  agriculturally-related  career  than  youth  from  non-farm 
areas. 
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As  youth  matured,  they  became  more  aware  of  the  many  different 
careers  associated  with  the  Industry  of  Agriculture.  Still,  almost  1/4  of 
the  boys  and  almost  1/2  of  the  girls  indicated  no  real  knowledge  of  the 
wide  range  of  agriculturally-oriented  careers. 

Although  4-H  and  FFA/FHA  Club  members  and  rural  farm  youth  were 
more  aware  of  available  careers  than  non-members  and  non-farm  youth, 
their  lack  of  knowledge  about  career  opportunities  pointed  out  a 
definite  need  for  greater  career  guidance  and  emphasis  in  this  broad 
area. 

Youth  generally  were  not  aware  of  specific  agricultural  careers  available 
at  all  levels  of  skill  and  at  all  levels  of  educational  accomplishment. 

Exposure  to  the  pilot  careers  program  helped  convince  12%  of  the  boys 
that  their  desires  to  follow  an  agriculturally-related  career  were  sound. 
It  interested  26%  of  the  boys  and  7%  of  the  girls  to  study  further  career 
possibilities  related  to  the  Industry  of  Agriculture.  It  also  helped  35% 
of  the  boys  and  48%  of  the  girls  to  become  aware  of  different  career 
choices. 
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RESOURCE  PERSONS  TO  WHOM  YOUTH  INDICATED 
THEY  TURNED  FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Percent 


Resource  Person 

Bovs 

Girls 

Agricultural  Teacher 

40 

22 

Guidance  Counselor 

19 

41 

Extension  Agent  (Men) 

15 

14 

Extension  Agent  (Women) 

0 

1 

Father 

1 

2 

Other  Relatives  and  Friends 

U 

7 

Not  Interested 

14 

13 

18 
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Preface 


This  report  brings  together  a  body  of  current  data  relating  to 
einployment  and  unemployment,  earnings  and  prices,  welfare  and  living 
costs  based  on  the  findings  of  ongoing  and  special  studies  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.   Much  of  the  data  contained  in  this  report  was 
developed  for  a  presentation  which  I  gave  before  the  New  York  City 
Council  on  Economic  Education's  Fifth  Annual  Institute  on  the  New  York 
City  Econony,  April  19,  1972.   The  report  points  to  emerging  trends  and 
patterns  that  seem  to  have  some  significance  for  persons  concerned  with 
the  New  York  City  econony.    It  reviews  both  the  recent  sources  of  strain 
such  as  declining  employment  and  rising  unemployment,  as  well  as  favor- 
able developments  such  as  the  slowdown  in  consumer  price  increases,  gaiiis 
in  purchasing  power  for  many  groups  of  workers,  and  the  favorable  occupa- 
tional configuration  of  women  in  the  light  of  where  job  opportunities  are 
expected  during  the  seventies,  in  the  white-collar  sector. 

Information  on  industrial  employment,  factory  hours  and  earn- 
ings, and  job  openings  are  from  joint  Federal-State  programs  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  and  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.   Data  on  occupational  projec- 
tions to  1980  for  New  York  City  were  developed  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  in  part  using  basic  assumptions  and  methodology 
developed  for  the  BLS  national  projections. 

This  report  was  developed  in  the  Division  of  Program  and 
Analysis  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  M.  Ehrenhalt.   The  analysis  was 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Jesse  Benjamin.   Martin  Personick 
played  a  key  role  in  the  preparation  of  the  text  and  the  underlying 
analysis.   Other  contributors  included  Lewis  Siegel,  Jerald  Katzoff, 
Valerie  Sammartfno,  and  Anna  June  Mueller.    Data  on  payroll  employment 
were  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  Seymour  Btirlich.    The  charts  were 
prepared  by  Lillian  Bogeinsky.  /  /  ^ 
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THE  ECONOMICS 
OF  WORKING  AND  LIVING 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hiahli|0hts 

...  Consumer  price  increases  miiderated  in  1971  while  earnings 
continued  to  rise  for  many  groups  of  workers  at  a  record  or  near  record 
pace.   The  employment  picture,  however,  weakened  significantly  in  1971, 
following  the  job  slack  that  had  developed  a  year  earlier.  3,613,000 
the  City's  job  total  in  1971  was  130,000  below  the  1970  average  and 
184,000  lower  than  two  years  ago. 

...  Along  with  the  decline  in  wage  and  salary  jobs  during  the 
past  two  years,  the  incidence  of  unemployment  rose.    The  City's  jobless 
rate  increased  to  6.7  percent  in  1971,  up  from  4.8  percent  in  1970,  and 
3.6  percent  in  1969.   The  197",  increase  in  the  City's  unemployment  was 
sharper  than  for  the  Nation;  the  U.S.  jobless  rate  increased  from  4.9  to 
5.9  percent.   The  sharper- than-national  rise  in  the  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment during  1971  parallels  the  experience  of  other  major  central  cities. 

The  following  are  some  additional  highlights  of  the  report: 

...  The  private  nonmanufacturing  sector,  a  sector  of  consider- 
able job  growth  during  most  of  the  sixties,  lost  75,000  jobs   in  1971, 
about  15,000  of  these  reflecting  work  stoppages  but  60,000  due  to  economic 
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conditions.   All  major  private  sector  components,  except  construction, 
declined  in  1971 »  with  service  industry  employment  registering  the  first 
drop  since  1950. 

...  Employed  workers  in  the  City's  manufacturing  industries 
experienced  an  improvement  in  buying  power  as  the  pace  of  consuiner  prices 
moderated  in  197K   The  5.8-percent  CPI  rise  in  1971  was  at  a  one-fifth 
slower  rate  than  the  1970  increase  of  7.4  percent.   By  yearend  (Decenter 
1971),  the  over-the-year  price  rise  had  slowed  to  4.6  percent. 

...  As  the  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  retail  price  increases 
developed,  the  City's  nearly  one-half  million  factory  production  workers 
experienced  a  gain  in  average  "real"  after- tax  earnings.   Weekly  earnings 
after  adjustments  for  taxes  and  prices  rose  nearly  2  percent  for  a  fac- 
tory worker  with  three  dependents  whose  earnings  were  at  the  average 
level.   This  contrasted  with  the  two  preceding  years  when  real  earnings 
declined^ 

Although  consumer  price  increases  slowed  in  1971,  retail 
price  rises  significan  '/  impacted  family  budget  levels  over  the  past 
several  years.   By  the  Autumn  of  1971,  it  took  $7,578  at  a  lower  level 
of  living  to  maintain  the  four-person  family  used  in  calculating  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  budget  level  comparisons.   This  was  $1,557 
more  than  in  Spring  1967,  four  and  one-half  years  before.   At  the  inter- 
mediate level,  budget  totals  increased  by  $2,608  since  Spring  1967  to 
$12,585  in  A^'tumn  1971.   The  higher  budget  amounted  to  $19,238  in 
Autumn  1971,  an  increase  of  $4,370  over  the  four  and  one-half  year  span. 
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...  Projected  employment  developments  in  New  York  City  point 
to  grcwth  being  focused  in  the  service-producing  industries.   By  1980 
close  to  eight  out  of  every  ten  workers  in  New  York  City  are  expected  to 
be  employed  in  the  service-producing  sector.   White-collar  jobs  will 
account  for  seven  oit  of  every  ten  job  opportunities  expected  during  the 
seventies »  with  blue-collar  and  service  jobs  accountirg  for  the  remaining 
three  out  of  every  ten  New  York  City  openings. 

...  The  significant  role  of  women  in  the  New  York  City  labor 
market  was  noted  with  a  growth  of  4  percent  during  the  period  1960  to 
197K  while  the  nunter  of  men  declined  by  10.5  percent.    Projections  for 
the  decade  of  the  1970's  indicate  a  further  feminization  of  the  New  York 
job  market.    Those  occupations  which  traditionally*  although   not  immu- 
tably »  have  been  predominantly  filled  by  female  workers  tend  to  be  those 
with  most  job  openings  indicated  for  the  next  decade. 
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CONSUMER  PRICES  AND  EARNINGS 


Consumer  price  trends 

The  pace  of  consumer  price  increases  moderated  in  1971.  New 
York-Northeastern  New  Jersey's  5.8-percent  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  in  1971  was  about  one-fifth  below  the  1970  increase  of  7.4  per- 
cent, and  also  slightly  below  the  6.2-percent  average  price  rise  in 
1968.   By  December  1971,  the  New  York  over-the-year  price  rise  was  down 
to  4.6  percent,  and  as  of  May  1972  the  rise  was  4.2  percent  over  the 
year. 

As  indicated  in  Chart  1,  four  of  the  five  major  indexes  of 
consumer  price  change  rose  more  slowly  in  1971  than  a  year  earlier  in 
the  greater  New  York  area  ~  food,  housing,  apparel,  and  transportation. 
The  health  and  recreation  index,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  more  in 
1971  than  in  1970,  reflecting,  in  part,  a  sharp  rise  in  medical  care 
prices  during  the  first  half  of  1971.    Despite  the  recent  slowdown,  1971 
price  increases  for  most  major  areas  of  consumer  expenditure  were  sub- 
stantially above  the  annual  increases  of  about  Zh  percent  averaged  between 
1960  and  1969. 

In  1971,  the  pace  of  consumer  price  advances  in  New  York, 
5.8  percent,  was  more  than  one-third  faster  than  the  4.3-percent,  overall 
increase  reported  for  the  Nation.    All  major  components  of  the  Index 
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Table  1 


Consumer  price  trends  by  ma|or  component.  1967  —71 


1970-71 

196; 

-71 

Item 

New 

United 

rtew 

United 

York 

States 

York 

States 

All  Items   

5.8 

4.3 

25.9 

21.3 

4.4 

3.0 

23.1 

18.4 

Housing   

7.7 

4.5 

28.7 

24.3 

Apparel  dnd  upkeep   

2.5 

3.2 

20.5 

19.8 

Transportdtion   

5.5 

5.2 

29.0 

18.6 

Health  and  recreatton  . 

6.5 

5.2 

26.0 

22.2 

Table  2 

Percent  increase  m  consumer  commodity  and  service  prices.  1967— '71 


Area 


All  items     I    Conwodities   I  Services 
i970->U  )967>7T|  19>0->1 1  )9S7-)\  1 1970W1  j  1967-71 


United  States   

4.3 

21.3 

3.4 

17.4 

5.6 

28.4 

New  York-Mortheastern 

.  5.8 

25.9 

4.4 

21.1 

8.1 

34.2 

4.8 

23.5 

3.7 

10.5 

;.o 

31.9 

Chicago-Northwestern 

16.7 

28.3 

3.9 

20.8 

3.2 

5.2 

.  3.7 

21.7 

2.7 

16.1 

5.1 

27.7 

.  3.7 

18. S 

3.1 

14.1 

4  7 

26.2 

^.703 


except  apparel  rose  more  in  New  York  than  they  did  nationally  last  year. 
As  a  result,  the  year  1971  saw  the  gap  widen  between  price  increases  in 
the  greater  New  York  area  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  —  since  1967,  the 
New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey  CPI  has  risen  26  percent  as  against  a 
21 -percent  rise  in  the  national  index. 

In  part  reflecting  the  economic  stabilization  program  initiated 
in  mid-1971,  the  New  York  area  consumer  prices  during  the  last  half  of 
1971  rose  at  about  half  the  rate  of  increase  registered  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  —  1^  percent  as  against  3  percent  (seasonally 
adjusted).    Nationally,  seasonally  adjusted  consumer  price  increases 
also. totaled  about  ^h  percent  for  the  last  half  of  1971,  down  from  the 
2-percent  increase  in  the  first  half. 

For  both  commodities  and  services.  New  York  area  consumers  in 
1971  continued  to  experience  sharper  price  increases  than  those  in  other 
major  areas  across  the  country  as  well  as  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Last  year,  prices  for  services  in  the  CPI  in  New  York  rose  8J  percent 
compared  to  a  5.6-percent  rise  nati-^nally  and  increases  in  four  other 
major  areas  ranging  from  7.0  percer.    \n  Philadelphia  to  4.7  percent  in 
Los  Angeles, 

For  commodities,  the  4.4-percent  increase  in  New  York  was 
higher  than  the  national  rise  of  3.4  percent  as  well  as  above  increases 
ranging  between  2.7  and  3.7  percent  in  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia.    Between  1967  and  1971,  New  York  area  commodity  and 
service  prices  also  rose  more  sharply  than  for  the  Nation  —  34  and 
21  percent  here  as  against  28  and  17  percent  national  1  v. 
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Purchasing  power 

As  New  Yorkers  experienced  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  retail 
price  increases,  many  workers  in  New  York  City  also  saw  an  increase  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  paychecks  in  1971.    For  the  City's  nearly 
half-million  factory  production  workers,  the  year  1971,  in  contrast  to 
the  preceding  two  years,  saw  a  gain  in  average  "real"  after-tax  earnings. 

Gross  earjiings  of  factory  production  workers  rose  by  a  record 
$9  a  week  in  1971,    After  adjustment  for  Federal  income  and  social 
security  tax  deductions  as  well  as  the  increase  in  area  consumer  prices, 
this  was  translated  into  a  "real"  after-tax  pay  gain  of  $1,75,  or  nearly 
2  percent,  for  the  factory  worker  whose  earnings  coi^responded  to  the 
average  of  all  full  and  part-time  manufacturing  production  workers  and 
who  was  taxed  at  rates  applicable  to  a  married  worker  with  three  depend- 
ents.   Part  of  the  gain  in  purchasing  power  in  1971  reflected  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Federal  income  tax  surcharge. 

The  increase  in  buying  power  of  the  City's  factory  production 
workers  in  1971  contrasts  with  the  experience  during  the  last  half  of 
the  sixties.    Between  1965  and  1970,  despite  a  gross  weekly  pay  rise  of 
$29,  the  average  City  factory  worker  with  three  dependents  experienced 
a  $1,23  loss  in  the  buying  power  of  after- tax  pay  over  the  five-year 
span.    In  the  preceding  five  years  1960-65,  in  contrast,  a  $13^  gross 
weekly  pay  nse  resulted  in  a  $7,12  increase  in  "real"  take-home  pay 
for  this  category  of  workers. 
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Chart  4 
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Chart  5 
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fiOTE'    Gross  weekly  earnings  data  cover  all  production  and  related  workers  in  New  York  City's 
manufactunnq  industries;  Veal"  earnings  reflect  gross  weekly  oay  after  adjustment  for  changes 
in  the  fiew  York-flortheastern  flew  Jersey  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)^  Veal'  net  spendable  earnings 
are  computed  by  adjusting  the  gross  pay  average  for  all  factory  production  workers»by  Federa  tax 
rates  applicable  to  a  inarried  worker  with  three  dependents  as  well  a^  ^or  changes  m  the  (CPI). 
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Factory  worker  earnings  trends 

Weekly  earnings  of  New  York  City's  factory  production  workers 
averaged  $136  in  1971,  about  $9,  or  7  percent  higher  than  in  1970. 
The  1971  increase  was  the  largest  on  record.    Although  the  New  York  City 
average  was  below  the  $142  national  figure,  reflecting  largely  the  differ- 
ences in  industry  composition,  the  differential  narrowed  significantly 
during  the  past  two  years,  as  a  result  of  relatively  sharper  hourly  pay 
increases  in  New  York  City  as  well  as  smaller  cutbacks  in  the  City's  fac- 
tory workweek.    Record  hourly  pay  increases  for  City  factory  workers 
during  the  past  two  years  lifted  the  City's  hourly  average  above  the 
national  figure.    In  1971,  City  factory  workers  averaged  $3.63  an  hour 
compared  to  $3.57  hourly  for  their  national  counterparts. 


Table  3 

Comparotiv*  ti*ndi  inovvrog*  torntngs  end  hours  of 
production  end  rvloted  workers  in  monulocturing  mduitrUi 
N»w  York  City  end  th»  Unittd  Stotvs  .onnuol  ov»rog»i,  1950—71 


1950  . 

1951  , 

1952  . 

1953  , 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 
1957 

1958  . 

1959  . 
1960 
196)  . 

1962  . 

19b3  . 

1964  . 

1965  . 

1966  . 

1967  . 

1968  . 

1969  . 

1970  . 

1971  .: 


States 


Avgr<oe  weekly  earn^no^ 


{Index  1950*100) 


Amount j  Index 

I 


.  S58  32 
,  63.34 
,    67  16 
70.47 

70  49 
75  70 
78  78 
81.59 

82  71 
88.26 
89.72 
92.34 

96.56 
99.63 
102.97 
107.53 

112.34 
114  90 
122.51 
129.51 

133.73 
142  44 


New  York 
City 


Afnount  Index 


Tiew  York 
City- 
United 
States 
differ- 
ential 


Average  hourly  earnings 


United 
States 


Amount!  Index 


HtM  YorK 
City 


City.  , 
I  United  lUnitcJ 
Index j  States  jStates 

I  differ- j 
 '  ential  [ 


I Average  weekly  hours 


;<ew 
York 
City 


New  York 
City 
United 
States 
differ- 
ential 


100 

S59.03 

100 

$  .71 

SI. 44 

100 

$1.57 

100 

S  0.13 

40.5 

37.6 

109 

63.13 

107 

-  .21 

1.56 

loa 

1.67 

106 

.11 

40.6 

37.8 

115 

65  53 

111 

•1.63 

1.65 

115 

1.72 

110 

.07 

40.7 

38  1 

121 

67.46 

114 

-3  01 

1.74 

121 

1.78 

113 

.04 

40.5 

37  9 

121 

68  82 

117 

-1.67 

1.78 

124 

1.84 

117 

.06 

39.6 

37.4 

130 

71.82 

122 

-3.88 

1.86 

129 

1  89 

120 

03 

40.7 

38.0 

135 

74  86 

127 

•3.92 

1.95 

135 

1  97 

125 

.02 

40.4 

38.0 

140 

77.29 

131 

•4.30 

2  05 

142 

2.05 

130 

0 

39.8 

37.7 

142 

79.65 

135 

•3.06 

2.11 

147 

2.13 

136 

.02 

39.2 

37.4 

151 

83.04 

141 

•5.22 

2.19 

152 

2.18 

139 

-  .01 

40.3 

38.1 

154 

34.36 

143 

•5.36 

2.26 

157 

2.26 

144 

0 

39.7 

37.3 

158 

87.10 

148 

•5.24 

2.32 

161 

2  34 

149 

.02 

39.8 

37.3 

166 

89.66 

152 

•6.70 

2.39 

166 

2.38 

152 

•  .01 

40.4 

37  8 

171 

92.25 

156 

•7.38 

2  46 

171 

2.46 

157 

0 

40.5 

37.5 

177 

95.25 

161 

•7.72 

2.53 

176 

2.54 

162 

.01 

40.7 

37  5 

184 

97.88 

166 

•9.65 

2.61 

181 

2161 

166 

0 

41.2 

37.5 

193 

101.95 

173 

•10.39 

2.72 

189 

2  69 

171 

•  .03 

41  3 

37.9 

197 

106.60 

181 

•8.30 

2.83 

197 

2.82 

180 

•  .01 

40.6 

37.8 

210 

112.94 

191 

•9.57 

3.01 

209 

2.<)8 

190 

-  .03 

40.7 

37.9 

222 

119.51 

202 

-10.00 

3.19 

222 

3.17 

202 

-  .02 

40.6 

37.7 

229 

126.82 

215 

•6.91 

3.36 

233 

3.40 

217 

04 

39.8 

37.3 

244 

135.76 

230 

•6.68 

3.57 

248 

3.63 

231 

.06 

39.9 

37.4 

-2.9 
•2.8 
•2.6 
-2.6 

-2.2 
•2.7 
•2.4 
-2  1 

•1.8 
-2.2 
-2.4 
•2.5 

•2.6 
•3.0 
•3.2 
•3.7 

•3.4 
•2.8 
•2.8 
•2.9 

•2.5 
•2.5 
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Table  4 

Av«rag«  hourly  torningt  of  production  and  rtlottd  workers  in  monufocturing  induttri*t 
Ntw  York  City  and  45  mttropolitan  or«at,  1950—70 


hdnufacturing 
employment 

Area                        1970  (in 
thousands) 

Average  hourly  earnings 

Amniint               |  Rank 

1950-60  Increase 

1960-70  Increase 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1950 

!  1960 

1970  119501196011970 

558 

$1 .80 

$2.92 

$4.38 

1 

1 

1 

$1.12 

62 

$1.46 

50 

203 

1 . 71 

2.79 

A  OC 

4.Zt> 

2 

3 

C 

1.08 

63 

1.46 

52 

86 

1 .68 

2.53 

3.80 

3 

11 

8 

.  ot) 

3  1 

1  07 

cn 

278 

1 .62 

2. 80 

3.79 

4 

2 

9 

1    1  o 

/J 

.  99 

ic 

816 

1.62 

2.59 

3.66 

5 

9 

12 

07 

DU 

1  07 

1  .U/ 

41 

H  1 

169 

1 .61 

2.69 

3.92 

6 

6 

7 

1.08 

67 

1.23 

46 

22 

1 .60 

2.75 

4.10 

7 

*» 

Ik 
*» 

1.15 

72 

1.35 

49 

68 

1  .dO 

C.  1  i 

h   1  o 

4. 1Z 

8 

c 
t> 

1  n 
1 . 1 J 

/  1 

1  70 

1  .  07 

(;i 

69 

1  . 59 

Z.bO 

3.79 

9 

8 

10 

1  m 

1  .U  1 

0*1 

1  10 

1  .  1  7 

766 

1.57 

2.26 

3.40 

10 

30 

23 

1  .  1  H 

New  York-Northeastern 

1 ,666 

1 . 55 

Z.  jZ 

3.44 

1 1 

1  Q 

.77 

50 

1.12 

48 

248 

1 .54 

2.39 

3.47 

12 

1  Q 

1  7 

.ot> 

lO 

1  nfi 

Ha 

126 

1 .53 

2.65 

4.00 

13 

7 

5 

1  .  \C 

71 

1  1C 

1 .  ob 

Rl 
9  1 

Rochester  (Monroe  County)  . . . 

131 

1.52 

2.48 

4.00 

14 

13 

6 

.70 

OJ 

1  .  9c 

R1 
D  1 

39 

1.51 

2.50 

3.42 

15 

12 

21 

00 
.77 

DO 

09 
.  7C 

77 

115 

1 . 51 

2.44 

3.58 

16 

1 6 

1 3 

.93 

62 

1.14 

47 

Paterson-Clifton-Passaic  .... 

188 

1 .50 

2.38 

3.45 

17 

20 

1 8 

.oo 

CO 
07 

1  n7 
1 .  U/ 

/IC 

39 

1 .50 

2.35 

3.41 

18 

oi 
ZJ 

oo 
CC 

.  03 

«i7 

1  nft 

1  .UQ 

Ha 

Erie  

43 

1 .49 

2. 39 

3.44 

19 

19 

20 

on 

.7U 

ou 

1  .U9 

HH 

Phi1;iHAlnhiA 

1.49 

2.38 

3.54 

20 

21 

14 

.69 

OU 

1    1  c 

1.1b 

ilO 
*l7 

208 

1.48 

2.45 

3.72 

21 

)5 

11 

.97 

66 

1.27 

52 

Waterbury   

V 

1.48 

2.32 

3.22 

22 

26 

34 

.84 

57 

.90 

39 

43 

1.48 

2.14 

3.33 

23 

33 

29 

.66 

45 

1.19 

56 

Kansas  City   

126 

1.46 

2.44 

3.28 

24 

17 

31 

.98 

67 

.84 

34 

70 

1.45 

2.46 

3.36 

25 

14 

26 

1.01 

70 

.90 

37 

57 

1.44 

2.02 

3.09 

26 

37 

35 

.58 

40 

1.07 

53 

196 

1.43 

2.38 

3.52 

27 

22 

15 

.95 

66 

1.14 

48 

Salt  Lake  City   

30 

1.43 

2.35 

3.25 

28 

24 

32 

.92 

64 

.90 

38 

40 

1.43 

2.20 

3.23 

29 

32 

33 

.77 

54 

1.03 

47 

42 

1.38 

2.29 

3.38 

30 

27 

24 

.91 

66 

1.09 

48 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton  .. 

105 

1.38 

2.28 

3.33 

31 

28 

30 

.90 

65 

1.05 

46 

43 

1.36 

2.28 

3.48 

32 

29 

16 

.92 

68 

1.20 

53 

73 

1.35 

2.54 

3.37 

33 

10 

25 

1.19 

88 

.83 

33 

Knoxville   

48 

1.31 

2.12 

3.06 

34 

34 

38 

.81 

62 

.94 

44 

40 

1.30 

2.03 

3.09 

35 

16 

36 

.73 

56 

1.06 

52 

56 

1.26 

1.98 

3.09 

36 

39 

37 

.72 

57 

i.n 

56 

54 

1.25 

2.23 

3.35 

37 

31 

26 

.98 

78 

1.12 

50 

60 

1.25 

2.01 

3.02 

38 

38 

39 

.76 

61 

1.01 

50 

120 

1.22 

2.07 

3.36 

39 

35 

27 

.85 

70 

1.29 

62 

York   

62 

1.22 

K89 

2.98 

40 

42 

41 

.67 

55 

1.09 

58 

Nashville   

62 

1.21 

1.95 

2.93 

41 

40 

42 

.74 

61 

.98 

50 

53 

1.21 

1.90 

2.93 

42 

41 

43 

.69 

57 

1.03 

54 

34 

1.17 

1.77 

2.80 

43 

44 

44 

.60 

51 

1.03 

58 

42 

1.16 

1.67 

2.59 

44 

46 

46 

.51 

44 

.92 

55 

53 

1.15 

1  .70 

2.74 

45 

45 

45 

.50 

48 

1.04 

61 

54 

1.08 

1.83 

3.01 

46 

43 

40 

.75 

69 

1.18 

64 
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Historically,  factory  hours  of  work  in  New  York  City  have  quite 
consistently  averaged  between  two  and  three  hours  below  the  national 
figures  during  the  fifties  and  sixties.    In  1970  and  1971,  weekly  factory 
hours  averaged  2.5  hours  less  in  New  York  City  than  for  the  Nation,  but 
this  was  the  smallest  difference  for  any  year  since  1961.    The  shorter 
workweek  in  New  York  City  is  traceable  largely  to  its  industrial  struc- 
ture, particularly  the  high  relative  importance  of  the  apparel  and  print- 
ing industries,  since  shorter-than-average  basic  workweek  schedules  are 
prevalent  among  establishments  in  these  industry  groups. 

Looking  at  hourly  factory  earnings  trends  for  New  York  City 
and  45  major  metropolitan  areas  over  the  past  two  decades,  it  can  be 
noted  that  New  York  City  and  six  other  areas  showed  larger  hourly  pay 
gains  in  manufacturing  during  the  sixties  than  over  the  fifties.  Hourly 
gains  for  City  factory  workers  rose  by  50  percent,  from  $2.26  in  1960 
to  $3.40  in  1970;  for  the  earlier  decade,  the  City  rise  totaled  44  percent. 

After  experiencing  one  of  the  sharpest  declines  in  relative 
hourly  earnings  rank  among  the  46  areas  between  1950  and  1960  -  from 
10th  place  to  30th  —  New  York  City  improved  its  position  during  the 
decade  of  the  sixties,  rising  from  30th  place  in  1960  to  23rd  in  1970. 
Other  areas  whose  relative  standing  also  rose  included  New  York- 
Northeastern  New  Jersey,  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Haven, 

d  Atlanta.    As  in  1960,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  San 
Diego  were  again  among  the  top  five  earnings  areas,  while  Pittsburgh  was 
•replaced  by  San  Jose. 
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Tabl«  5 

Manufocturing  •mploym«nt  by  r«lotiv«  hourly  •ornings^  71 


Industry  group 

Production  and 
related  workers 
Decefnber  197} 

All  employees 
(In  thousands) 

Employment  change 
1966-1971 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

Average 
weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 
eamlnqs 

1966 

1971 

Number 

Percent 

Total  manufacturing  2/  $140.62     37.8      $3.72       863.7       691.5      -172.2  -19.9 

Industries  with  higher  earnings  2/ 

December  1971  average  hourly  earnings  of  $4.10  or  more 

TOTAL                                           -         -           -       230.4       196.7      -  33.7  -  14.6 

Printing  and  publishing                        227.17     36.7       6.19       125.4       110.0      •  15.4  -  12.3 

Food. and  kindred  products                       173.26    40.2       4.31         62*4        51.2      -  11.2  -  17.9 

Chemicals  and  allied  products                 180.40    44.0       4.10        42.6        35.5      -    7.1  -  16*7 


TOTAL   

primary  metal  Industries    157.03 

Transportation  equipment    149.74 

Machinery,  except  electrical    151.18 

Instruments  and  related  products    148.90 

Stone,  c1ay»  and  glass  products    151.25 

Lumber  and  wood  products    154.14 

Fabricated  metal  products    143.67 

Paper  and  allied  products    137.02 

Textile  mill  products    132.10 


Apparel  and  other  textile  products  —  117.94 


Industries  with  Intermediate  g*rn1ngs  2/ 
1971  average  hourly  earnings  of  $3735- $4 . 09 


436.0 

341.2 

-  94.8 

21.7 

41.0 

3.83 

14.2 

12.0 

-  2.2 

15.5 

39.2 

3.82 

10.3 

7.6 

-  2.7 

26.2 

40.1 

3.77 

30.3 

22.0 

-  8.3 

27.4 

39.6 

3.76 

23.4 

17.2 

.  6.2 

26.5 

41.1 

3.68 

9.5 

7.3 

.  2.2 

23.2 

42.0 

3.67 

5.8 

4.8 

.  1.0 

17.2 

40. 

3.53 

37.8 

32.9 

.  4.9 

13.0 

40.3 

3.40 

27.3 

21.6 

.  5.7 

20.9 

39.2 

3.37 

37.4 

31.5 

.  5.9 

15.8 

35.1 

3.36 

238.0 

184.3 

-  53.7 

22.6 

Industries  with  lower  earnings  2/ 
December  1971  average  hourly  earnings  or  $1.34  or  less 


TOTAL  

184.5 

142.8 

.  41.7 

-  22.6 

126.47 

39.4 

3.21 

52.5 

40.6 

.  11.9 

.  22.7 

Furniture  and  fixtures   

123.77 

38.8 

3.19 

17.9 

14.7 

-  3.2 

-  17.9 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  Industries. 

118,56 

37.4 

3.17 

71.5 

55.2 

.  16.3 

-  22.8 

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics 

120.13 

41.0 

2.93 

11.9 

9.3 

-  2.6 

-  21.8 

Leather  and  leather  products   

104.98 

37.9 

2.77 

30.7 

23.0 

.  7.7 

.  25.1 

1/  In  addition  to  the  Industries  shown.  Includes  three  Industries  with  total  employment  of  11,500, 
for  which  no  separate  earnings  data  are  available. 

2/  "Higher  earnings"  and  "lower  earnings"  represent  those  exceeding  or  falling  oelow  the  all-manu- 
facturing average  by  more  than  10  percent. 
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Table  6 

Number  of  business  establishments  y  by  employment  size 
New  York  City*  March  1960-^70 


Industry 

Total 

Change  1960-70 

estab- 

All 

100  and 

lishments 

estab- 

0-9 

10-99 

1970 

lishments 

over 

Total  2/3/  .... 

190,635 

-29,447 

-27,701 

-1 ,889 

143 

Manufacturing   

27,010 

-  9,261 

-  5,556 

-3,537 

-168 

Contract  construction  ... 

8,832 

-  2,261 

-  2,055 

-  202 

-  4 

Transportation  and 

public  utilities   

6,486 

-  613 

-  803 

145 

45 

66,292 

-12,896 

-13,307 

374 

37 

Wholesale  trade   

23,773 

-  1,653 

-  4,339 

-  335 

21 

Retail  trade   

42,519 

-  8,244 

-  8,968 

709 

16 

Finance,  insurance  and 

real  estate   

29,508 

-  1,097 

-  1,411 

257 

57 

50,926 

-  4,804 

-  2,513 

-2,467 

176 

1/  Establishments  covered  by  Hew  York  State  unemployment  insurance. 
2/  Total  includes  mining  and  unclassified  establishments  not  shown  separately, 
3/  Excludes  private  households  (SIC  88)  which  were  not  covered  by 
unemployment  insurance  in  1960. 


Table  7 

Distribution  of  New  York  City  establishiner « «  by  employment  size,  1970 


Industry 

All 

'jstab- 

0-9 

10-99 

100  and 

1 Ishments 

over 

Total    100.0 

Manufacturing    100.0 

Contract  construction    100.0 

Transportatibn  and  public  utilities   100. 0 

Trade    100.0 

Wholesale  trade    loo.O 

Retail  trade    10o!o 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate    100.0 

Services    lOO.O 


77.9  20.1 


49.6 
77.9 
68.2 
80.3 
73.7 
84.1 
88.1 
84.7 


45.7 
20.2 
26.5 
18.6 
24.8 
15.0 
10.1 
13.7 


2.0 

4.7 
1.9 
5.3 
1.1 
1.5 
.9 
1.8 
1.5 
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Chart  6 


MiCfNT  INCiiASI  IN  AVfKACi  lAiNtNCS  ^Oi  SIttCTIO  O^nCI  ANQ  riANT  WOKKfKS 
UNITIO  STATIS  ANO  NtW  YQiK  CiTY 
t96l-**  ANO  1t6*-71 


Offic*  cUficei 


Clerical  and  indirect  plant  worker  pay 

Significant  pay  gains  were  reported  for  New  Yo:*k  City  service, 
plant  and  office  workers  in  a  cross-section  of  New  York  City  private, 
industry  in  1971.    Earnings  for  office  clerical  workers  were  up  6.9  per- 
cent between  April  1970  and  April  1971,  while  for  skilled  maintenance 
and  unskilled  plant  jobs  (including  janitors,  porters,  and  cleaners,  as 
well  as  material  handling  laborers)  the  over-the-year  pay  gains  were  6.6 
and  6.7  percent,  respectively.    Although  1971  earnings  rises  for  each 
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group  were  below  record  increases  of  the  previous  two  years,  they  were 
well  above  the  average  annual  increases  of  3%-4  percent  reported  between 
1961  and  1968. 

Despite  the  slowdown,  increases  in  area  consumer  prices  in  1971 
continued  to  limit  the  purchasing  power  of  the  earr"ngs  gains  for  these 
occupational  groups.    After  adjustment  for  the  impact  of  a  5.5-percent 
price  rise  between  April  1970  and  April  1971,  real  earnings  were  up  only 
0.9  percent  for  office  clerical  workers  over  the  year,  compared  to  the 
6.9-percent  rise  reported  in  straight-time  earnings  for  this  group.  For 
skilled  maintenance  and  custodial  and  material  movement  workers ,  real 
pay' increases  totaled  only  0.7  and  0.8  percent  in  1971.   Buying  power 
gains  last  year,  as  was  the  case  in  1969  and  1970,  for  office  clerical 
and  blue-collar  groups  were  smaller  than  the  average  annual  increase  of 
about  }H  percent  registered  between  1961  and  1968,  as  price  increases  of 
about  6  percent  in  1971  and  1969  and  of  over  7  percent  in  1970  were  sub- 
stantially above  the  average  price  rise  of  about  2%  percent  experienced 
in  the  greater  New  York  area  during  the  seven-year  span  1961-1968. 
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FAMILY  BUDGET  LEVELS  AND 
INTERAREA  COMPARISONS 


While  the  Consumer  Price  Index  measures  changes  in  retail  prices 
for  a  representative  market  basket  of  about  400  goods  and  services,  the 
Bureau  also  publishes  data  on  urban  family  budgets  designed  to  measure 
the  annual  budget  totals  at  three  levels*   The  budgets  are  widely  used 
to  measure  interarea  differences  in  living  costs. 

The  annual  budget  of  maintaining  an  intermediate  level  of  liv- 
ing for  a  specifically  defined  family  of  four  persons  in  the  New  York- 
Northeastern  New  Jersey  area  was  reported  at  $12,585  in  Autumn  1971 •  At 
the  lower  level  of  living,  the  budget  came  to  $7,578  while  at  a  higher 
level  of  living,  it  amounted  to  $19,238. 

At  all  three  levels,  the  totals  were  higher  in  Autumn  1971  than 
they  were  in  Spring  1970,  the  last  time  the  budget  was  priced.    The  total 
budgtL  increased  5*5  percent  at  the  lower  level  over  this  period  and 
3.7  percent  at  both  the  intermediate  and  higher  levels.   The  rise  pri- 
marily reflected  increases  in  area  consumer  prices,  which  more  than  off- 
set a  decrease  in  personal  income  tax  payments  resulting  from  reductions 
in  Federal  income  tax  liability  as  provided  in  the  1970  Tax  Reform  Act. 
The  larger  increase  in  the  lower  budget  in  part  resulted  from  the  impact 
of  increases  in  housing  and  medical  care  components* 

Dollar  totals  in  New  York-Northeastern  Nev'  Jersey  in  1971  were 
higher  than  the  United  States  urban  average  for  all  three  budget  levels. 
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The  gap  between  the  greater  New  York  area  compared  to  the  urban  United 
States  was  substantially  larger  for  the  higher  and  intermediate  level 
budgets  than  for  the  lower.   The  budget  for  a  family  of  four  at  the 
higher  level  of  living  in  New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey  was  21  percent 
greater  than  in  the  urban  United  States;  at  an  intermediate  level  the 
New  York  total  was  15  percent  higher;  and  at  the  lower  level,  5  percent 
higher. 

Living  in  the  New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey  area  requires 
more  dollars  at  the  higher  level  of  living  than  in  any  other  of  the  37 
mainland  areas  studied.   At  the  higher  level,  only  the  New  York  and 
Boston  areas  exceeded  the  $19,000  mark,  vMle  Atlanta  w.i  below  $14,000. 
At  $19,238,  the  New  York  higher  level  budget  was  $2,332  or  1^  percent 
higher  than  the  third  highest  area,  San  Francisco-Oakland.    The  higher 
level  budget  in  New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey  exceeded  the  budgets  for 
the  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  areas  by  16  to  19  percent.  At 
the  intermediate  level.  New  York  ranks  second  only  to  Boston.    At  the 
lower  level,  in  contrast,  the  New  York  budget  was  closer  to  the  national 
urban  average,  although  still  above  all  but  five  of  the  other  37  mainland 
areas  studied. 

The  relative  disadvantage  of  higher  budgets  in  New  York- 
Northeastern  New  Jersey  compared  to  the  urban  United  States  has  widened 
since  Spring  1967.    At  that  time,  the  budget  total  in  New  York  was  2  per- 
cent higher  than  in  the  urban  United  States  at  the  lower  level,  10  per- 
cent greater  at  the  intermediate  level,  and  14  percent  higher  at  the 
higher  level.    Since  Spring  1967,  budget  totals  have  risen  more  rapidly 
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Chart  7 


PERCENT  INCREA5^  IN  SUDGET  TOTALS 
FOR  A  FOUR      r'ERSON  FAMILY 
SPRING  1967-.  AUTUMN  1971 


LOWER  LEVEL 


P«»C«nt 

20 


INTERMrOlATE 
LEVEL 


HtOHER  LEVEL 


URBAN  UNITEO  STATES 


NEW  VORK.NORTHEASTERN 
NEW  JERSEY 


Table  10 

Changes  in  budgets  for  a  four-person  famiW 
.u.   V  °^  living.   United  States  and 

New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey,  Spring  1967-Autumn  ig/l 


Budget  level  and  area 


Budget  totals 
Autumn  1971 


Lower  level 

United  States   

New  York-Northeastern 
New  Jersey   


Intermediate  level 


United  States   

New  York-Northeastern 
New  Jersey   


Higher  level 


United  States   

New  York-Northeastern 
New  Jersey   


$7,214 
7,578 

10,971 
1  .585 

15,905 
19,238 


Spring  ig70- 
■Autumn  1971 


Change 


spring  1967- 
Autumn  1971 


Amount! Percent!  Amount|  Percent 


$254  3.6  $1  ,299  22.0 

395  5.5  1  .557  25.9 

307  2.9  1,895  20.9 

451  3.7  2,608  26.1 

394  2.5  2,855  21.9 

693  3.7  4,370  29.4 
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in  the  New  York  area  than  nationally  for  all  three  budget  levels  —  a 
26  as  against  about  a  21  percent  increase  for  the  lower  and  intermediate, 
and  a  29  in  New  York  versus  a  22  percent  increase  nationally  for  the 
higher.    As  a  result,  the  spread  between  New  York  living  costs  and  the 
average  for  urban  areas  in  the  United  States  widened  to  5,  15,  and  21  per- 
cent for  the  three  budget  levels,  respectively,  in  Autumn  1971. 

The  high  levels  of  the  New  York  area  intermediate  and  higher 
budgets  relative  to  the  urban  United  States  primarily  reflected  higher 
New  York  costs  for  housing,  food,  ard  personal  income  taxes,  as  well  as 
for  most  of  the  other  budget  categories.    For  the  higher  level.  New  York 
costs  were  27  percent  above  the  urban  United  States  average  for  housing, 
17  percent  higher  for  food,  and  47  percent  above  for  personal  income 
taxes.   At  the  lower  level,  the  New  York-United  *^tates  differential  for 
personal  income  taxes  was  only  11  percent. 

The  budget-type  family  consists  of  a  3P-year-old  husband, 
employed  full  time;  a  wife,  not  employed  outside  the  household;  a  boy  of 
13;  and  a  girl  of  8.    The  family  group  has  average  inventories  of  cloth- 
ing,  home  furnishings,   major  durables,  and  other  equipment.   The  manner 
of  living  in  the  lower  budget  differs  from  that  in  the  intermediate  and 
higher  budgets  primarily  since  at. the  lower  level  the  family  lives  in 
rental  housing  (without  air  conditioning),  performs  more  services  for 
itself,  and  utilizes  free  recreation  facilities  in  the  community,  ,'ewer 
families  own  cars,  and  the  models  owned  are  older  than  those  specified 
in  the  other  two  budgets.   The  lower  budget,  however,  does  not  represent 
a  minimum  or  subsistence  level  of  living.   The  higher  budget,  on  the 


Table  11 


Estimated  annual  cost  of  family  consumption  for  selected 
family  types,  New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey 
Autumn  1971  1/ 


Family  size,  type,  and  age 

Lower 
level 

Intermediate 
level 

Higher 
level 

Single  persons  under  35  years  ... 

$2,136 

$3,422 

$4,880 

Husband  and  wife  under  35  years: 

1  ch.ld  under  6   

2  children,  eldest  under  6  ... 

2,991  ' 

3,784 

4,395 

4,791 
6,062 
7,039 

6,832 
8,645 
10,039 

Husband  and  wife,  35-54  years: 

2  children,  eldest  6-15  years2/ 

3  children,  eldest  6-15  years. 

5,005 
6,104 
7,081 

8,017 
9,777 
11,341 

n,433 
13,943 
16,174 

Single  persons,  65  years  and  over 

1,709 

2,738 

3,904 

Husband  and  wife,  65  years 

3,113 

4,986 

7,111 

1/  For  details  on  estimating  procedures,  see  "Revised  Equivalence  Scale", 


BLS  Bulletin  1570-2. 
2/  Estimates  for  the  BLS  4-person  family  budgets. 


other  hand,  specifies  a  higher  level  of  homeownership  compared  with  the 
inte>TTiediate,  a  more  ample  automobile  allowance,  more  complete  inventories 
of  household  appliances  and  equipment,  and  more  paid- for  entertainment 
and  household  services.    Inevitably,  higher  taxes  go  along  with  the  income 
that  permits  the  higher  consumption  level. 

Family  living  expenses,  or  consumption  costs  —  food,  housing, 
clothing,  transportation,  medical  care,  etc.  —  were  updated  to  1970  and 
1971  by  applying  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  the  Spring  1969 
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budget  estimates  for  these  components.    This  method  of  updating  provides 
only  an  approximation  of  current  budget  costs  because  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  reflects  spending  patterns  and  prices  paid  for  commodities  and 
services  purchased  by  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers  generally  with- 
out regard  to  their  family  type  and  level  of  living.    Social  security  and 
personal  income  taxes  were  updated  to  1971. 

It  should  be  noted  that  differences  in  age  and  family  size 
affect  the  budget  levels.    A  young  New  York  couple  without  children,  for 
example,  would  need  less  for  living  expenses  —  $2,991,  $4,791,  and 
$6,832,  respectively  —  about  half  the  family  consumption  totals  of  the 
budget- type  4-person  family.    On  the  other  hand,  a  family  with  three 
school-age  children  would  need  $7,081,  $11,341,  and  $16,174  for  consump- 
tion goods  and  services  for  these  three  levels  of  living,  about  16  ,ar- 
cent  more  than  the  budget- type  4-person  family. 

Higher  living  costs  in  the  New  York  area,  it  may  be  noted,  may 
serve  to  discourage  some  professional  and  skilled  workers  from  residence 
here  in  the  New  York  area.    As  an  example,  for  two  representative  types 
of  highly  skilled  workers,  senior  level  draftsmen  and  advanced  level 
engineers,  the  New  York-United  States  wage  differential  falls  far  short 
of  offsetting  the  higher  cost  of  maintaining  an  intermediate  and  higher 
level  of  living  in  New  York.    Senior  level  draftsmen  earn  about  7  percent 
more  than  comparable  workers  nationally,  but  since  living  at  an  inter- 
mediate level  in  New  York  means  15  percent  more  in  budget  costs  than  the 
typical  American  urban  family,  the  New  York  draftsman's  relative  pay 
advantage  is  converted  to  a  7-percent;  disadvantage  if  the  comparative 
living  costs  are  t,  en  into  account. 
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THREE  BUDGET  LEVELS  IN 
NEW  YORK.NORTHEASTERN  NEW  JERSEY  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  SPRING  1967  AND  AUTUMN  1971 


INDEX   UNITCO  STATeS=100 
125 


10O   


HIGHER  LEVEL 


INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 


LOWER  LEVEL 


1967  1©71 


Table  12 


Earnings  and  living  cost  comoarisons 
for  selected  occupations 
New  York  City,  ^'.■'0-71 


Chart  8 


Occupation 

Earning 

Cost  of 
livina 

Ratio  of 
earnings 
to  cost 
of  living 

(United  States=100  for  all  comparisons 

Lower 

Material  handling  laborers 

112 

105 

107 

Intermediate 

Senior  level  draftsmen 

107 

115 
Higher 

93 

Advance  level  engineers 

100 

121 

83 

1/  Earnings  data  for  material  handling  laborers  and 
draftsmen  (class  A)  are  from  8LS  Area  Wage  Survey,  1970, 
for  New  York  City.    Earnings  data  for  Engineers  (V)  are 
from  BLS  Survey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  and  Technical 
Pay,  1971,  for  New  York  City. 

11  Data  are  bised  on  8LS  urban  family  budgets  at  three 
levels  of  liv'ng  for  a  soeciflcally-defined  family  of  four, 
Autumn  1971,  tor  New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey. 
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Similarly,  although  an  advanced  level  engineer  earns  roughly 
the  same  pay  in  the  New  York  area  as  in  other  metropolitan  areas,  his 
budget  at  a  higher  level  of  living  was  about  21  percent  above  the  same 
worker  in  the  urban  United  States  as  a  whole.    Consequently,  the  New  York 
engineer  is  at  a  17-percent  disadvantage  in  his  wage  level  living  cost 
relationship  compared  to  similar  workers  nationwide. 

For  workers  living  at  the  lower  budget  level,  however.  New 
Yorkers  typically  have  a  favorable  wage-living  cost  ratio  when  compared 
to  the  United  States.    For  material -handling  laborers,  for  example,  a  key 
unskilled  plant  job  surveyed  by  BLS  in  90  metropolitan  areas  across  the 
country,  the  12-percent  wage  level  advantage  enjoyed  by  New  York  laborers 
compared  to  the  corresponding  metropolitan  area  average  more  than  offset  a 
5  percent  higher  total  needed  to  maintain  the  lower  budget  level  here. 
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V 


WELFARE  TRENDS 


New  York  City  trends 

Welfare  rolls  in  New  York  City  rose  at  a  more  rapid  pace  in 
1971  than  a  year  earlier.    The  1971  average  number  of  New  York  City  resi- 
dents on  welfare  increased  to  over  1.2  million,  rising  112,000,  or 
10.2  percent,  for  the  year.    In  1970,  the  corresponding  rise  was  7.7  per- 
cent, the  smallest  since  1962.    Last  year's  rise  in  welfare  was  bblow 
increases  of  14  percent  in  1969,  and  25  percent  each  in  1967  and  1968. 
The  over-the-year  increase  in  welfare  rolls  slowed  during  the  last  half 
of  1971,  averaging  about  8  percent  during  the  second  half  of  the  year 
compered  to  nearly  12^^  percent  during  the  first  half. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  1971  increase  in  total  welfare  rolls 
was  in  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC)  program.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  number  of  ADC  recipients  in  New  York  City  had  risen  to  a  new 
peak  of  905,000.  The  1971  ADC  increase  of  9.6  percent,  it  may  be  noted, 
was  nevertheless  the  lowest  percent  increase  since  1962,  when  the  rise 
was  6  percent. 

Interarea  comparisons 

While  New  York  City  has  seen  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number 
of  ADC  recipients  since  the  mid-sixties,  some  other  major  population 
centers  across  the  country  experienced  relatively  more  pronounced  ADC 
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Chart  9 


CHARACTER4STICS  OF  PERSONS  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY,    DECEMBER  1971 


Employables 

Employed  persons 
receiving  supplementation 

Aged  adults  over  65 

Disabled  adults 

Adults  caring  for  children 

Children  under  21 


11.9% 


20.0% 


56.8% 


Table  13 

Welfare  recipients  in  New  York    City,  1958-1972 


Total 
recipients  1/ 

ADC  2/ 

ADC  as 

Year 

« 

Number 
(in 

thous- 
ands) 

Percent 
change 

over 

year 

Number 
(in 
thous- 
ands) 

Percent 
change 

over 

year 

percent 
of 

total 

1958  ... 

1959  ... 

1960  ... 

1961  ... 

1962  ... 

1963  ... 

1964  ... 

1965  ... 

1966  ... 

1967  ... 

1968  ... 

1969  ... 

1970  ... 

1971  ... 
1972 
January 


332.9 
329.1 
325.8 
347.8 
363.5 
399.6 
446.6 
503.8 
566.6 
707  .6 
889.3 
1,016.5 
1  ,094.7 
1,206.8 


190.2 

57.1 

.1.1 

191.8 

0.8 

58.3 

-1.0 

195.2 

1.8 

59.9 

6.8 

209.1 

7.1 

60.1 

4.5 

220.6 

6.0 

60.7 

9.9 

245.6 

11.3 

61.5 

11.8 

280.8 

14.3 

62.9 

12.8 

321.7 

14.6 

63.9 

12.5 

377.5 

17.3 

66.6 

24.9 

472.5 

25.2 

66.8 

25.7 

596.1 

26.2 

67.0 

14.3 

702.0 

17.8 

69.1 

7.7 

772.3 

10. C 

70.5 

10.2 

846.8 

9.6 

70.2 

6.9 

881.3 

6.9 

70.2 

Source:  New  York  City  Depa«^tment  of  Social  Services. 
y  Includes  recipients  of  Medical  Assistance  Program 

from  1961-66. 
2/  Excludes  ADC  to  unemployed  parent. 
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Chart  10 


INDEX  OF  CHANGE  IN  NUMBER  OF  ADC  RECIPIENTS 

SELECTED  MAJOR  POPUUTION  CENTERS 
 June  1964- February  1971 


<NDex   JUNE  11X^4«tOO 


UKOAN  CtNttK  Ov  cOWNTv 
AND  CtNTKAL  CiTv 


to*  Angrirs  (to*  An 


fNCW  YORK  CITV 
S«f»  f  i«nci«ro  C  1y 

Ktrsg  (S«atli«) 
Su<4oifc  (Boston) 

H»fSfs»p,«  <Mifsr,,4pol 
^Ualt.moi*  C.ty 


W«yr%*  (Dffticit) 
Cook  <C>«<Ck.o) 

St    LOuiS  City 


All*g»««ny  (P'tt^bu'gh) 
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PIKINT  INCRIA$I$  IN  AVIRACI  MONTHLY  ADC  PAYmINT  fU  RIClPlINT 
AND  IN  ARIA  CON$UMl^  PRICI  tNOlXl$ 
SIllCTCO  MAJOR  POfUlATION  ClNTlR$.  JUNI  19«4-f IIRUARY  1971 


-NO  CeNTHAW  C'TV 


Ktn9  (Seittif) 
H»rri\  (Houston) 

0«1Ul  (o«n«s) 
VAjrnc  (Detroit) 
OlstrUt  of  Colk^lc 
fuylttoQC  (ClcvcWntf) 
Suffolk  (Soston) 
HIM  YORK  CITY 
MUifauk««  (Milwiacc) 
rulton-Ovlii^t}  (Atlint*) 
Ul  An9c1(S  (lo%  Mfclet) 
SaUltNOr*  CS^ 
Cook  (ChUago) 
tsso  (M«««rk} 
St.  louts  City 
K«nAc^in  (MirmfApolu) 
S«n  ffincfsco  CUy 


Note-    Coftsu-Kf  friC9  ln{Je«  increises  r«f*f  to       Yori.%>rtheistem       Jcrtey  ind  Chlci^o 
St**d*rt  CorToHmed  *r**s  *«d  for  oltier  «n>w  centers  to  Stmdird  »*ttfOpolUin  SUt'nicil  ircis. 


Table  14 


UrtAn  center  by 
county  <fld  central  cUy 


^opuU^ion 
1970  U 


Ktal  ADC 
reci.HenVs 

1971 


tsseK  (»(e«*rt)  .>..:••.-.. 
B«l*'Tor*  City  .^o 
S    aik*  (Boston) 
fritUdclphU  .....>•:•.:.:•: 
NCM  tort  CUy  .»-...>.-.:.: 

rultoA-Oekitb  (At1«ntA) 
Sin  Frinclsco  County  ..i.- 
los  AA^eles  County 

OiStHct  of  Collfl^ii 

St.  Louis  City 

Cook  (Chicaoo)  

CuyAhou  (C1«ve1ind) 
VAync  (itetroit)  ......... 

Allegheny  (Pittsbur9h) 
Hilwaukee  County 


Kennepin  (Hinnesota) 
Kino  (Seattle) 

Oil  Us  County  .............  1,327,300 


rio.ooo 

MS  .800 
73S.200 
1.946,600 
7.867 .800 

649.200 
71S.700 
7.032.100 
7S6.SOO 
9S 1.400 

S. 492 .400 
1.721.300 
2.666.800 
1.605.000 
1.0S4.100 

960.100 
1.1S6.600 


Harris  (HoostOA) 


1.741.900 


1/  Uibi  on  1970  decennial  census. 
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recipients 
as  percent 

of 

population 


117.400 
1)3.100 
88.600 
219.600 
87S.400 

60.400 
64.400 
623.S00 
64.900 
68.300 

364.300 
107.000 
1SS.800 
82.700 
46.900 

41.700 
46.000 
49.800 
54.900 


12.6 
12.5 
12.0 
11.3 
11.1 

9.3 
9.0 
8.9 
8.6 

l.i 

6.6 
6.2 
5.8 
5.2 
4.4 

4.3 
4.0 
3.8 

3.1 
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rises.    Data  available  for  the  period  June  1964  and  February  1971  show 
the  number  of  New  York  City  ADC  recipients  rising  from  319,000  in  mid- 
1964  to  875,000  in  February  1971,  a  550,000  or  175-percent  increase  over 
the  6%-year  span.   Over  the  same  period,  however,  Los  Angeles  County 
showed  a  rise  in  ADC  recipients  of  about  455,000,  or  271  percent,  to  a 
total  of  over  623,000  in  February  1971.   Other  major  centers  with  sharp 
ADC  increases  since  the  mid-sixties  included  the  central  counties  of  the 
Houston  and  Dallas  areas,  up  nearly  750  and  over  600  percent,  respec- 
tively; Fulton- Dekalb  Counties  (Atlanta),  up  o/er  450  percent;  and  Essex 
County  (Newark),  up  218  percent. 

Although  New  York  City  leads  all  other  major  centers  in  tenns 
of  the  number  of  ADC  recipients,  its  proportion  of  ADC  recipients  to 
population,  11.1  percent  as  of  February  1971,  was  somewhat  below  the 
corresponding  measures  for  Essex  County  (12.6  percent);  the  City  of 
Baltimore  (12.5  percent);  Suffolk  County  (Boston),  (12.0  percent);  and 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  (11.3  percent).   Major  population  centers  with 
a  smaller  proportion  of  ADC  recipients  than  New  York  City  included  Los 
Angeles  County  (Los  Angeles),  (8.9  percent);  Cook  County  (Chicago), 
(6.6  percent);  and  Wayne  County  (Detroit),  (5.8  percent). 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Recent  trends 

The  year  1971  saw  a  substantial  loss  of  New  York  City  jobs. 
The  City  experienced  its  sharpest  decline  in  payroll  employment  on  record, 
reflecting  continuing  cutbacks  in  factory  employment  coupled  with  the 
largest  decline  on  record  in  the  private  sector  outside  manufacturing. 

The  1971  job  loss  in  New  York  City  came  to  130,000,  bringing 
the  cumulative  employment  decline  over  the  past  two  years  to  184,000. 
The  City's  job  total  averaged  3,613,000  in  1971.    It  may  be  noted  that 

Table  15 

P«rc*nt  ch«nQ»  m  wmqm 
^  mna  %mtmry  •mpioym«nt  1969—71 


Industry 


Percent  change 
1969-71  t  \9iO-7\  I  t969-70 


UnHed  Sutes 

Total    0.6         O.t  0.5 

HinufactuHng   -7.7        -3.9  -4,0 

Nomunufacturing   3,9  |.6  2.2 

Private  nonmanufacturing         3.5  t.3  2! I 

Govemment  5.4         2.6  2.7 

New  York-Wortheastem 


NeM  Jersey 

-2.6- 

-2^3- 

-0.3 

-12,2- 

-7.0 

-5.6 

.9 

-.8 

1.7 

-.2 

-1.3 

M 

5.5 

1.5 

3.9 

ToUl   i;..-. 

NanufactuHng  

NoninanufactuHng  

Private  nonmanufacturing 

Govenwient  

New  Yorfc  CUy 

Total                              .4.9  -3.5  -1.4 

NanufactuHng  14, g  -3.0  -7.2 

NonmanufactuHng                     -2.1  -2.3  .2 

Private  nonmanufacturing        -3.5  -3.1  .  -.4 

Government                             4.0  1.1  2.9 
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Chart  12 


OVER-THE-YEAR  CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  1961—71 


1961    1962  1963   1964   1965   1966   1967   1968   1969  1970  1971 


1961   1962  1963  1964  1966  1966  1967   1968   1969  1970  1971 
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Chart  13 


OVER-THE-YEAR  CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  1961—71 


Thousands 
of  lobs 

100 


FHvaM  nonmanufacturing  aactor 


-100 


1Q61    1902   1963   19«4   1965   196ei   1967    1968    1969   1970  1971 


Thousands 
of  Jobs 


Total  govarnmant  amploymant 


1961 
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job  losses  in  1970  and  1971  offset  City  job  gains  totaling  183,000  in 
the  preceding  three  years.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  1971  job  total 
showed  no  gain  from  the  1966  figure. 

The  overall  data  clearly  suggest  that  New  York  City's  job  pic- 
ture jifas  more  significantly  impacted  by  the  slowdown  of  the  past  two 
years  than  was  the  case  nationally.   While  the' Nation  as  a  whole  experi- 
enced a  gain  of  600,000  jobs  over  the  past  two  years,  the  job  total  in 
New  York  City  declined  by  184,000,  or  nearly  5  percent,  between  1969  and 
1971.   Looked  at  another  way,  about  one  out  of  every  20  City  jobs  was 
lost  over  the  past  two  years,  including  one  in  every  seven  manufacturing 
jobs.   Last  year,  the  City's  job  total  declined  by  3.5  percent  while  the 
national  figure  rose  slightly,  by  0.1  percent. 

By  the  end  of  1971,  in  December,  however,  some  easing  of  the 
downward  pressures  was  seen  as  the  City's  manufacturing  job  loss  slowed 
to  39,000,  down  from  an  over-the-year  loss  of  81,000  manufacturing  jobs 
in  January  1971.    Other -indicators  also  pointed  in  this  direction. 

Hire  and  quit  rates  in  manufacturing  declined  less  sharply  in 
1971  than  the  year  before.   A  more  clear-cut  plus  was  the  decline  in  the 
l^off  rate  from  33  per  1  ,000  employees  in  1970  to  28  per  1,000  in  1971. 
A  positive  factor  was  the  rise  in  factory  hours  in  1971.  Historically, 
the  factory  workweek  typically  increases  before  additional  workers  are 
hired  to  meet  increased  production  demands.   After  declining  in  1969  and 
1970,  average  weekly  hours  of  factory  production  workers  in  New  York  City 
increased  slightly  to  37.4  hours  in  1971.    The  factory  workweek  rose  to 
37.8  hours  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1971,  a  half-hour  more  than  a  year 
earlier. 


Chart  U 


NUMBER  OF  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING 
JULY  1969  —  DECEMBER  1971 


In  private  industry  outside  of  manufacturing      a  sector  of 
considerable  job  growth  during  most  of  the  sixties  —  the  City  lost 
75,000  jobs  in  1971  and  10,000  in  1970.    About  a  fifth  of  the  nonfactory 
job  loss  in  1971,  it  should  be  noted,  reflected  major  strikes  in  trans- 
portation and  public  utilities,  including  telephone  and  longshoring  work 
stoppages.   With  the  exception  of  contract  construction,  all  of  the  major 
private  industry  components  declined  in  1971;  the  decline  in  service 
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industry  employment  was  the  first  on  record  since  1950.   The  year-to-year 
job  loss  for  all  private  nonmanufacturing  industries  in  New  York  City 
slowed  in  the  fourth  quarter,  with  the  lag  down  to  53,000^1n  December. 

There  was  also  a  decline  in  the  growth  rate  of  public  employ- 
ment in  1970  and  1971.    In  the  public  sector,  the  1971  job  gain  of  6,000 
was  the  smallest  since  1960,  reflecting  the  impact  of  budget  restraints 
at  all  levels  and  cutbacks  in  Federal  jobs  temporarily  added  in  1970  for 
the  decennial  census.    The  growth  in  State  and  local  government  employ- 
ment in  1971  was  about  in  line  with  1970  but  substantially  below  the  pre- 
ceding four  years.. 

Longer-term  employment  trends 

Over  the  past  two  decades ,1950-71 ,  all  of  the  City's  employ- 
ment growth  was  in  service-producing  industries,  defined  as  transporta- 
tion and  public  utilities,  trade,  finance,  services,  and  government. 
Between  1950  and  1971,  the  City's  overall  job  total  rose  by  145,000,  or 
4  percent.   The  service-producing  industries  added  489,000  jobs,  or 
21  percent,  while  goods -producing  industries  (manufacturing,  contract 
construction,  and  mining),  in  contrast,  declined  by  344,000,  or  30  per- 
cent.   As  a  result,  the  proportion  of  all  payroll  jobs  in  the  service- 
producing  sector  rose  from  65  percent  in  1950  to  77  percent  in  1971. 

The  shift  to  the  service  economy  accelerated  in  the  sixties. 
Sharper  employment  gains  were  reported  for  service  sectors  during  the 
past  decade,  and  sharper  job  losses  for  goods-producing  industries,  than 
in  the  fifties. 
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Chart  15 


JOB  SHIFT  TO  SERVICE  ECONOMY 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  1950-71 


TOJAL   

Goods -producing. 


Manufacturing  . 
Construction 
and  mining 

Service-producing 


Transportation 
and  utilities 

Trade   

Finance,  insur- 
ance »  and 
real  estate  . 

Services   

Government  .... 


Job  changes 
since  1950 


1950-71 


1966-71 


(in  thousands) 


145 
-344 
-334 
-  10 

489 


-  33 

-  46 


117 
257 

195- 


-  1 
-152 
-159 
7 

151 


-  20 

-  35 


56 
64 
85 


Index 
1950=100 


Government 
Services 


Finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate 


SERVICE-PRODUCING 


Total 
Trade 

Contract  construction 
Transportation 
and  utilities 


GOOOS-PROOUCING 


Manufacturing 


Chart  16 


Employment  trends  in  goods  producing  and  service  producing  industries 
New  York  City,  1950-60  and  1960-70 
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Chart  17 

TRENDS  IN  PAYROLL  EMPLOYMENT 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  1950—1971 
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Yur 

Ufitttd 

suits 

1947  ... 
1941  ... 

1949  ... 

1950  ... 

1951  ... 

15.545 
15.582 
14.441 
r5.241 
16.393 

1952  ... 

1953  ... 

1954  ... 

1955  ... 

1956  ... 

16,632 
17.549 
16.314 
16.e82 
17.243 

1957  ... 

1958  ... 

1959  ... 

1960  ... 

1961  ... 

17.174 
15.945 
16.675 
16.7M 
16.326 

1962  ... 

1963  ... 

1964  ... 

1965  ... 

1966  ... 

16.853 
16.995 
17.274 
18.062 
19.214 

1967  ... 

1968  ... 

1969  ... 

1970  ... 

1971  ... 

19.447 
19.781 
20.167 
19.369 
18.610 

Nt«  York 
City 


1.662 
1.733 
1.817 

1.868 
1.909 
1.818 
1.820 
1.853 

1.837 
1.732 
1.772 
1.761 
1.713 

1.737 
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1.688 
1.722 
:.766 

1.763 
1.767 
1.766 
1.666 
1.SS0 


1.073 
1.066 
1.012 
1.039 
1.043 

1.055 
1.066 
1.015 
1.019 
1.026 

1.006 
954 
963 
947 
914 
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879 
866 
865 
864 
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826 

766 

705 
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For  the  past  two  decadef,,  the  City  has  experienced  a  long-term 
attrition  in  factory  employment.   But  in  1971,  as  was  the  case  a  year 
earlier,  U^e  rate  of  factory  job  loss  was  substantially  above  the  average 
for  the  preceding  two  decades.   At  705,000,  the  1971  factory  job  total 
in  New  York  City  reflected  a  net  loss  of  121,000  over  the  past  two  years. 
This  was  equal  to  the  total  decline  in  manufacturing  employment  between 
1960  and  1969  and  exceeded  the  City's  factory  job  loss  totaling  92,000, 
for  the  entire  decade  of  the  1950's.   As  a  result  of  the  long-term  down- 
trend. New  York  City's  share  of  the  Nation's  manufacturing  jobs  went 
from  68  per  1,000  in  1950  to  38  per  1,000  in  1971. 

Industries  of  growth  and  decline  in  New  York  City 

The  weakened  job  situation  for  New  York  City  workers  during 
1971  is  pointed  up  by  a  review  of  recent  and  longer-term  employment 
changes  in  the  City's  leading  sectors  of  job  growth  and  decline  during 
the  last  half  of  the  sixties.   The  10  industries  that  showed  the  largest 
job  gains  between  1965  and  1970  experienced  a  total  job  loss  of  i9,000 
in  1971.   In  1970,  the  10  growth  industries  added  25,400  jobs;  the  aver- 
age increase  of  3,200  jobs  over  the  past  two  years,  however,  was  well 
below  the  45,600  jobs  a  year  added  to  the  City's  employment  total  by 
these  industries  during  the  sixties. 

The  City's  leading  sectors  of  job  declirie  continued  to  lose 
jobs,  generally  at  a  stepped-up  rate,  in  the  economic  environment  of 
1970  and  1971.   These  10  industry  sectors  accounted  for  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  184,000  job  decline  experienced  in  New  York  City  over  the  past 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  JOI  CHANGE  IN  10  LEADING  SECTORS  OF 
GKOWTH  AND  DECLINE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1960-71 


Criou*«nds  of  Job*) 


Growth  foctort 

1960-70 

445.6 

19M-71 

B  ♦s.a 

Tabu  17 

Leading  stclers  of  job  chongts,  N«w  York  City,  1960—71 


Industry  sector 

Number 
of  Jobs 

1971 

EROloynent  change 

1965-70 

1960-70 

1969-70 

1970^71 

Sectors  of  Job  arowth  -  total  . . 

1.297. SCO 

314.600 

456.100 

25.400 

•19.000 

422.800 

89.300 

146.300 

11.200 

8.300 

182.500 

37.500 

62.800 

-  1.000 

-15.300 

132.000 

37,400 

44,600 

7.200 

•  IOC 

Hedlcal  and  other  iiealth  services  ... 

153.900 

35.700 

SI .300 

7.100 

5,500 

C7.000 

35.200 

41,900 

•13.900 

•  4.300 

86.200 

19.800 

22.700 

8,400 

-  8.300 

43.200 

16.600 

17.300 

2.700 

2.300 

53.100 

15.600 

22.000 

100 

•  3.700 

58.400 

14.000 

19.800 

1.500 

•  3.300 

78.700 

13.500 

^  27.400 

2.100 

•  200 

Sectors  of  Job  d«j11ne  -  total  . 

917.400 

.127.500 

-187,700 

•54.700 

•61.200 

189.900 

•  37.400 

-  63.500 

-19.600 

•14.000 

33.800 

•  17.100 

-  24.500 

-  7.400 

•  8.100 

9.600 

•  13.700 

-  15.800 

•  1.600 

•  1.900 

47.300 

'  11.200 

-  10.500 

•  4.200 

•  4.900 

112.900 

•  10.700 

-  6.400 

•  3.900 

-  5.500 

52.400 

•  10.600 

-  25.000 

•  4.700 

•  4.200 

Miscellaneous  Mnufacturlng 

56,800 

'  8.300 

-  12.200 

•  5.600 

•  6.100 

287.000 

-  8.100 

-  12.700 

•  6.800 

•15.000 

33.000 

-  5,400 

-  6,900 

•  1,600 

•  2.100 

94.700 

•  5,U00 

-  10,200 

700 

600 

Note:  Based  on  leading  sectors  of  growth  and  decline  over  five  year  span*  1965*70. 
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two  years*   The  job  reduction  in  these  declining  sectors  totaled  61,000 
in  1971,  following  a  55,000  loss  the  previous  year  ~  both  substantially 
above  the  average  decline  of  19,000  jobs  a  year  reported  during  the 
sixties* 

Interarea  comparisons 

As  was  the  case  for  New  York,  most  population  centers  across 
the  country  experienced  job  cutbacks  in  1971.    Since  data  for  other  cen- 
tral cities  are  not  available,  the  comparisons  in  this  section  deal  with 
metropolitan  areas.    For  New  York,  the  area  used  includes,  in  addition 
to  New  York  City,  the  four  suburban  counties  of  Nassau,  Rockland,  Suffolk, 
and  Westchester.   When  employment  changes  between  1970  and  1971  for  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  are  compared  with  those  in  the  10  largest 
metropolitan  areas,  we  f1n\i  that  the  New  York  area  job  decline  of  2.7  per- 
cent last  year  was  sharper  than  in  such  areas  as  Detroit  (1.2  percent), 
Chicago  (1.4  percent),  or  Los  Angeles  (2.2  percent).   The  New  York  area 
showed  the  sharpest  drop  in  private  nonfactory  jobs  in  1971  —  2.1  per- 
cent —  among  the  10  major  areas  and,  with  the  exception  of  Cleveland, 
also  the  largest  manufacturing  job  loss  —  7.8  percent. 

Over  the  decade  1960-70,  the  New  York  area  had  one  of  the 
smallest  increases  in  employment  among  the  10  metropolitan  areas  studied. 
The  14-percent  rise  in  the  New  York  area  job  total  over  the  10-year  span 
fell  below  increases  of  31  percent  in  Los  Angeles,  25  percent  in  Detroit, 
and  20  percent  each  in  Chicago  and  Boston.   The  New  York  area  ranged  near 
the  bottom  of  the  areas  studied  in  private  nonfactory  job  increases 
between  1960  and  1970;  its  total  gain  was  further  dampened  by  a  sharp 
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Table  18 


Percent  changes  in  nonfarm  employment ,  10  major  metropolitan  areas,  1960—71 


Metropolitan  area 

Percent  change 

Total 

Manufacturing 

Private 
non- 
manufacturinq 

Government 

1970-71 

2.1 

-  0.4 

1.4 

3.3 

-  6.6 

.8 

1.2 

-  .9 

-  5.1 

.6 

3.2 

-  3.9 

.1 

1.5 

-1.4 

-  6.0 

.4 

2.5 

Philadelphia   

-1.6 

-  6.3 

1.9 

-1.8 

-  6.3 

-1.5 

-.5 

-2.2 

-  6.8 

-1.0 

1.9 

NEW  YORK  

-  7.8 

-2.1 

1.3 

-  8.0 

-  .5 

1.0 

1960-70 

57.4 

28.4 

61.3 

55.2 

30.9 

2.4 

34.7 

49.8 

30.8 

9.2 

38.7 

55.6 

25.4 

8.1 

32.7 

62.9 

22.1 

4.7 

29.4 

55.6 

Chicago   20.3 

Boston   20.2 

Philadelphia    19.5 

NEW  YORK   13.7 

Pittsburgh   12.7 


8.1 

-  8.6 

-  .9 
-12.2 

-  4.6 


22.6 
32.9 
27.7 
18,6 
18.3 


51.0 
25.6 
47.6 
45.9 
50.1 


Table  19 

Percent  change  in  wage  and  salary  jobs.  New  York-Norlheaslern  New  Jersey 
New  York  area  and  New  York  City,  1960—71 


Area 

Total 

Manufacturing 

Private 
non- 
manufacturing 

Government 

1970-71 

New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey  .. 

-2.3 

-  7.0 

-1.3 

1.6 

New  York  City  

-2.7 
-3.5 
-  .2 
-1.2 

-  7.8 

-  8.0 

-  7.1 

-  5.7 

-2.1 
-3.1 
1.9 
2.3 

1.3 
1.1 
1.7 
1.2 

1960-70 

New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey  .. 

16.9 

-  5.4 

22.6 

47.3 

13.7 
5.8 
52.6 
26.4 

-12.2 
-19.1 
20.1 
7.4 

18.6 
10.6 
73.7 
52.3 

45.9 
37.9 
62.9 
37.5 
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Chart  21 


RELATIVE  JOB  INCREASES  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  SECTOR 
NEW  YORK-NORTHEASTERN  NEW  JERSEY 
1960—1970 


12-percent  drop  in  manufacturing  jobs.   Within  the  New  York  area,  the 
suburbs  showed  a  sharp  53-percent  rise  in  total  employment  while  the 
City  increase  was  only  6  percent  during  the  decade  of  the  sixties. 

Administrative  office  trends 

While  the  factory  labor  force  in  New  York  City  is  larger  than 
in  any  other  United  States  city,  a  significant  proportion  of  the  "manu- 
facturing" workers  in  New  York  City  are  part  of  the  City's  white-collar 
work  force.   New  York  City  has  long  been  the'  Nation's  prime  "front-office" 
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Chart  22 


EMPLOYMENT  CHANGES  IN 
MANUFACTURING  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 
NEW  YORK  CITY  COMPARED  WITH  THE  SUBURBS 
1962-71  AND  1966-71 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

SUBURBS 

-7%  il 

-11%  H| 

1 

H 962-1971 
1966-1971 

Table  20 

Jobs  in  central  offices  of  nr>anufacturing  companies 
New  York  City  and  suburbs  ±/  ,  1962-71 


New  York  City 

Suburbs  1/ 

Change 

Change 

Year 

Employ- 

from 

Employ- 

from 

(December) 

ment 

previous 

ment 

previous 

year 

year 

1962    79,100  -  9,600 

1963    81,000  1,900  10,000  400 

1964    80,200  -   800  12,300  2,300 

1965    80,100  -    100  13,000  700 

1966    82,200  2,100  14,100  1,100 

1967    83,900  1,700  15,900  1,800 

1968    85,500  1,600  16,800  900 

1969    84,800  -    700  19,400  2,600 

197-0    82,500  -2,300  18,500  -  900 

1971    73,300  -9,200  17,600  -  900 


y  Includes  Nassau,  Suffolk,  Westchester,  and 
Rockland  Counties. 
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city.  The  retention  of  corporate  headquarters  offices  is  widely  held  to 
be  a  matter  of  prime  concern  to  its  economic  health. 

In  this  context,  the  developments  in  1971  may  be  considered 
unfavorable  even  beyond  the  actual  numbers  involved.    In  1971,  employment 
in  administrative  offices  of  manufacturing  companies,  the  only  sector  for 
which  historical  data  are  available,  declined  by  9,200,  to  just  over 
73,000.   The  1971  decline  brought  the  total  loss  since  1968  to  over 
12,000.   Between  1962  and  1968,  this  sector  had  added  over  6,000  jobs. 
The  decline  since  then  has  reduced  the  number  of  jobs  inr-separate  admin- 
istrative offices  of  manufacturing  companies  to  6,000  below  its  1962 
level  of  79,000.    In  the  four  outlying  suburban  counties  of  Nassau, 
Rockland,  Suffolk,  and  Westchester,  the  decline  of  nearly  2,000  central 
office  jobs  during  the  last  two  years  left  the  number  of  jobs  in  1971  — 
17,600  —  significantly  above  the  1962  figure  of  9,600. 
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POPULATION  AND  LABOR  FORCE 


Population  trends 

New  York  .Gity  experienced  an  increase  in  population  during  the 
last  decade,  as  against  population  declines  in  several  major  cities 
across  the  country.    Since  1960,  the  City's  population  rose  by  113,000, 
•or  1.5  percent,  to  a  total  of  nearly  7-9  million  in  1970.   Between  1950 
and  1960,  in  contrast,  the  City's  population  declined  110,000,  Among 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  10  LARGEST  CITIES 
1960-1970 


City 

1970 
Population 

Change  since  1960 

Number 

Percent 

Decrease 

Increase 

750,903 
1,511,482 

-125,147 
-158,662 

14.3^H4 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN   

9.5MI 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS   

3,366,957 

-183,447 

5.2HI 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND  ... 

905,759 

-  33,265 

3. 51 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA  

1,948,609 

«  53,903 

2.7  i 

WASHINGTON,  D.C  

756,510 

-  7,446 

1.01 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  .... 

7,894,862 

+112,878 

Jl.5 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL  

2,816,061 
844,v^1 
1,232,802 

+337,046 
+164,717 
+294,583 

SSQSSi13.6 

DALLAS,  TEXAS   

HOUSTON,  TEXAS   

1:35 
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CHANGE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  POPULATION 
1950—1970 


TOTAL 

White 

+3.000 

-1.067.000 

Negro  and  other  races-^ 

+1.070.000  1 

+566.000  1 

y  Includes  Puerto  RIcane. 
Source;  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  21 

New  York  City  populoHon  by  ethnic  group,  1950—1970 

 (Numbers  In  thousands)  


Percent 

change 

Ethnic  group 

1950 

1960 

1970 

ld60-70 

7,782 

7,896 

-  1.4 

1.5 

6,641 

6,049 

-  6.7 

-8.9 

Negro  and  other  races  V  . 

776 

1,141 

1,847 

47.0 

61.9 

Puerto  Rican   

246 

613 

812  2/  149.2 

32.5 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
1/  Includes  Puerto  Ricans. 
y  Preliminary  estimate. 


the  major  cities,  population  losses  over  the  decade  were  reported  for 
Cleveland,  down  14.3  percent;  Detroit,  off  9.5  percent;  Chicago,  down 
5.2  percent;  Baltiflwre,  off  3.5  percent;  and  Philadelphia,  down  2.7  per- 
cent.  Los  Angeles,  Dallas,  and  Houston,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  sub- 
stantial population  gains  since  1960. 
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Table  22 

New  York  City  population  by  age.  1960-1970 


(numbers  in 

thousands 

1960 

1970 

Percent 

Age  group 

change 

Total, 

all  ages  ... 

7,782 

7,896 

1.5 

Under  16  ... 

1,956 

1,994 

1.9 

16-24   

870 

1,130 

29.9 

25-44 

2,128 

1,991 

-  6.4 

45-54   

1,085 

942 

-13.2 

55-64   

928 

890 

-  4.1 

65  and  over 

814 

948 

16.5 

Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 


RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SELECTED  GROUPS 
IN  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  LABOR  FORCE 
1960  AND  1971  Vf 


Percent 
49 


BLACKS  WOMEN  YOUNG  WORKERS 


16-24  YEARS 


1/  Each  group  shown  as  a  percent  of  total  civilian  labor 
Torce  based  on  1960  Decennial  Census  data  and  1971  annual 
average  labor  force  data  from  Current  Population  Survey. 


Population  changes  in  New  York  City  were  marked,  in  the  sixties 
as  in  the  preceding  decade,  by  substantial  shifts  in  ethnic  composition. 
Looked  at  in  the  perspective  of  the  two  decades,  between  1950  and  1970 
the  City's  population  remained  just  about  unchanged.    Its  black  popula- 
tion more  than  doubled  to  total  1.8  million  in  1970,  while  its  Puerto 
Rican  coitmunity,  comprising  persons  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage, 
more  than  tripled^  totaling  over  800,000  in  1970. 
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During  the  past  10  years,  most  of  the  increase  in  the  City's 
population  was  centered  among  youth,  aged  16  to  24,  and  elderly  persons, 
65  years  of  age  and  over.    The  number  of  persons  of  prime  working  age, 
25  to  54,  declined  by  280,000  over  the  decade  to  2,932,000  in  1970. 
Relating  to  the  color  end  age  shift  in  the  configuration  of  the  City's 
population,  blacks  in  1971  made  up  21  percent  of  the  City's  labor  force 
and  young  workers,  16  to  24,  accounted  for  18  percent  of  its  work  force. 

Unemployment  developments 

While  employment  declined  in  1970  and  1971,  unemployment  rose 
over  the  past  two  years.    The  unemployment  rate  in  New  York  City  rose  to 
6.7  percent  in  1971,  from  4.8  percent  in  1970,  and  3.6  percent  in  1969. 
The  number  of  unemployed  in  the  City  averaged  224,000  in  1971,  compared 
to  159,000  in  1970.   The  1971  increase  in  the  City's  unemployment  was 
sharper  than  for  the  Nation.    The  U.S.  jobless  rate  increased  from  4.9 
to  5.9  percent. 

In  1971,  the  New  York  City  unemployment  rate  for  whites  aver- 
aged 6.4  percent,  while  the  black  rate  was  7.8  percent.    The  relation- 
ship of  black  to  white  unemployment  remained  more  favorable  in  New  York 
City  than  for  all  of  the  other  major  cities  surveyed  across  the  country. 
At  1.2  to  1  in  1971,  the  ratio  of  Negro-white  unemployment  rates  in  the 
City  was  also  significantly  below  the  national  ratio  of  1.8  to  1. 

New  York  City's  sharper-than-national  rise  in  the  incidence  of 
unemployment  between  1970  and  1971  paralleled  the  experience  of  other 
major  central  cities  surveyed.    For  a  composite  of  central  cities  of  the 
20  largest  metropolitan  areas  surveyed,  the  jobless  rate  rose  from 
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UNEMHOYMENT  tlAltS 
UNIT50  STAUS  AND  NEW  YO«IC  CITY 
1960-1971 
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Table  23 


Color 


New  York  CU/ 


Ucti  torli;».lorU- 
e«s  tern  Hew  J<rtey 


United  St«t',s 


6.7 

4.8 

6.0 

4.5 

5.9 

4.9 

6.4 

4.7 

5.7 

4.3 

5  4 

4.5 

Nt^ro  »n6  other  r^ces  . . . 

7.8 

5.4 

8.0 

5.9 

'i.9 

8.2 

S.8 

4.2 

4.7 

3.4 

4.0 

3.2 

htQro  in4  other  r<cei 

6.2 

4.5 

5.9 

4.6 

7,2 

5.6 

Fmie  20« 

5.5 

4.5 

5.8 

4.< 

5.3 

4.4 

M«9ro  tn4  other  r<cei  . 

7.4 

3.7 

7.3 

5. 'J 

a.  7 

<.9 

R<tfo*  Negro/Uhite  

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.9 

i.i 

I.I 

1.1 

1.3 

1.2 

I.C 

I.I 

1.3 

.8 

1.3 

I.I 

1.6 

Table  24 


Central  city 

UnciWloyaefit  r4te 

lUtfo  of 
r.e9ro  to 
white  r^te 

Totil 

... 

Ne9ro  «nd 
other  races 

Houston  .%  

5.3 

3.3 

10.4 

3.1 

CleveUnd  

11.8 

6.9 

18.2 

2.6 

Detroit  ........ 

10.0 

7.5 

14.2 

1.9 

5.5 

4.6 

8.3 

1.8 

IMIUO  ffAUS  .. 

5.9 

5.4 

9.9 

1.8 

PhiUdelphi*  ... 

5.5 

4.4 

7.4 

1.7 

Bllt<«ore  . 

7.9 

5.7 

9.7 

1.7 

Los  M9e1es  ... . 

10.3 

9.S 

14.0 

1.5 

Un  Frencisco  . . 

10.9 

9.3 

13.8 

1.5 

St.  Louis 

7.3 

5.9 

9.0 

1.5 

Mm  Vork  Cltjt  .:. 

6.7 

6.4 

7.8 

1.2 
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5.6  percent  in  1970  to  7.2  percent  in  1971.   The  experience  of  10  of  the 
largest  cities  is  shown  In  Table  24.   New  York  City  and  six  others  had 
higher  unemployment  rates  than  the  national  average  in  1971. 

Although  the  unemployment  rate  for  New  York  City  black  workers 
rose  to  7.8  percent  In  1971,  it  remained  significantly  below  the  compa- 
rable national  average  of  9.9  percent.   On  the  other  hand,  the  City's 
jobless  rate  of  6.4  percent  for  white  workers  was  above  their  5.4-percent 
national  rate.   Part  of  the  differential  may  reflect  the  significant 
proportion  of  persons  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage  In  New  York 
City.   Puerto  Ricans  are  primarily  classified  as  white  In  the  regular 
labor  force  surveys.    A  Census  survey  of  seven  New  York  City  low- income 
areas  conducted  between  October  1970  and  March  1971  found  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  unemployment  rate  tended  to  be  substantially  above  that  for  black 
residents  of  these  areas  —  10.6  compared  to  8.5  percent  for  men,  and 
12.0  as  against  7.2  percent  for  women. 

Wide  variations  exist  In  the  recent  unemployment  experience  for 
various  groups  of  New  York  City  residents  living  Inside  and  outside  of 
designated  major  low-Income  areas.   For  the  seven  low-income  areas  covered 
by  a  Census  survey  between  October  1970  and  March  1971,  the  unemployment 
rate  averaged  8.1  percent  compared  to  a  city-wide  rate  of  under  6  percent 
for  the  comparable  period.   As  Is  the  case  for  the  City  as  a  whole,  the 
highest  Incidence  of  unemployment  In  these  low-Income  areas  was  found  for 
teenagers,  with  jobless  rates  ranging  from  30  to  40  percent.  City-wide, 
the  teenage  white  rate  was  15.3  percent  and  the  black  rate,  27.7  percent 
for  the  1970-71  period.    For  the  City  as  a  whole,  the  unemployment  rates 
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Chart  27 


THE  DIVERSITY  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT 
EXPERIENCE  IN  NEW  YORK  CiTY«  1970-71 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 

AS  A  WHOLE 


LOW 

INCOME  AREAS 


39.6 


Note:   The  major  New  York  City  Iom  Income  areas  are  those  covered  by  the  Census  Eaploynent 
Survey  conducted  between  October  5,  1970,  and  March  5,  1971.   Data  for  Puerto  Ricans 
refer  to  persons  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage.   Data  for  tiegroes  exclude  persons 
of  races  other  than  Negro  or  white  as  well  as  all  Puerto  Ricans.   For  New  York  City  as 
a  whole,  the  data  represent  an  average  for  1970  and  1971  •  In  order  to  provide  closer 
comparability  to  the  tine  period  covered  by  the  data  for  the  low  income  areas.  The 
Negro  category  Includes  a  small  percentage  of  persons  of  races  other  than  Negro  or 
white;  separate  daU  on  Puerto  Ricans  are  not  collected  for  New  York  City  as  a  whole. 
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OceufMitieiial  distribution  of  tho  — wployod  l>y  mx  and  color. 
Now  Vertc  City  .  ItCO  and  1971  J/ 


OccupftlSon«l  group 
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1971 
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100.0 

100.0 
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100.0 

61.5 
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1/  BM«d  or.  19M  dccennul  cancu.  dau  and  1971  annual  average  labor  fore,  data  fma  Current 
Bepulattoa  Survey. 
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refer  to  an  average  of  1970  and  1971  In  order  to  provide  closer  compara- 
bility to  the  time  period  covered  by  the  data  for  the  low-Income  areas. 

One  of  the  encouraging  long-term  developments  has  been  some 
progress  of  Negro  workers  in  New  York  City  on  the  occupational  ladder 
between  1960  and  1971.   For  Negro  women,  the  proportion  employed  as 
private  household  workers,  traditionally  low-pay,  low-status  occupations, 
declined  during  the  past  11  years,  from  21  percent  in  1960  to  8  percent 
in  1971.   Since  1960,  in  contrast,  the  proportion  of  black  women  employed 
in  white-collar  jobs  rose  from  32  percent  in  1960  to  53  percent  in  1971. 
The  proportion  of  Negro  men  employed  in  white-collar  occupations  also 
increased  since  1960,  from  27  percent  to  38  percent.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  job  ladder,  professional  and  technical  jobs  were  held  by  11  per- 
cent of  Negro  men  and  12  percent  of  Negro  women  in  1971,  compared  to 
5  percent  for  black  men  and  9  percent  for  black  women  in  1960.   The  black 
worker  movement  into  white-collar  jobs  was  part  of  a  general  shift  for 
all  workers  during  the  sixties.,  but  the  movement  was  more  pronounced  for 
blacks  than  for  whites. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  PROJECTIONS 


A  look  at  tomorrow's  job  market  in  New  York  is  revealing.  All 
of  the  growth  in  employment  in  the  City  during  the  seventies  is  projected 
to  be  in  service-producing  industries,  continuing  the  trend  of  the  past 
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PROJECTED  CHANGE  IN  INDUSTIIV  EMPtOVMENT 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
1968-1980 
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Chart  29 


raOJECTCD  CHANGE  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
1968— 1980 
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19 

two  decades.   By  1980,  close  to  eight  of  every  ten  New  York  City  workers 
will  be  in  the  service-producing  sector,  according  to  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  projections.    By  industry,  the  largest  gains  are  • 
projected  for  government  and  services. 

Most  job  opportunities  during  the  seventies  will  develop  as  a 
result  of  labor  force  attrition  rather  than  through  industrial  expansion 
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OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS  TO  BE  FILLED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

1968-1980 
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Table  27 


WHAT  JOBS  WILL  THERE  BE? 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  100  OR  MORE  JOB  OPENINGS 
PER  YEAR  ARE  PROJECTED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1968  —  80 


Projected 

Occupation  openings 

1968-80 


Stenographers,  typists,  and 

secretaries  143,700 
Attendants,  hospital  and 

other  institutions  36,300 
Professional  and  student 

nurses  35,000 

Office  machine  operators  32,900 
Technical  workers  and  special- 
ists (excluding  medical  and 

dental)  30,600* 
Artists,  musicians*  authors, 

athletes,  and  entertainers  30,200 

Accountants  and  auditors  26,000 

Medical  and  dental  technicians  22,300 

Cashiers  21,700 

Counter  and  fountain  workers  21,100 

Elementary  school  teachers  20,700 

Private  household  workers  19,200 

Telephone  operators  18,000 
Cooks,  except  private 

household  18,000 

Hand  bookkeepers  17,100 

Walters  and  waitresses  16,800 
Deliverymen,  routemen,  cab 

drivers  16,400 

Guards  and  watchmen  16,400 

Secondary  school  teachers  15,600 
Bus,  truck,  and  tractor 

drivers  15,500 

Colleo«»  teachers  15,400 

Janitors  and  sextons  14,000 
Practical  tiurses  13,700 
Bank  tellers  12,800 
Physicians  and  surgeons  12,700 
Teachers,  other  than  elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  college  11,800 
Policemen,  marshal  Is,  and 
sheriffs  11,000 
Accounting  clerks  10,400 
Social,  welfare  and  recreation 
workers  10,400 
Charwomen  and  cleaners  10,300 
Lawyers  and  judges  10,000 

Postal  clerks  9,900 
Sewers  and  stitchers,  manu- 
facturing 9,800 
Bartenders  9,800 
Programmers  and  systems 
analysts  8,100 
Electricians  7,700 
Carpenters  6,900 
Draftsmen  6,200 
Reporters  and  editors  5,700 
Painters  and  paperhangers  5,600 
Firemen,  fire  protection  5,300 
Motor  vehicle  mechanics  5,100 
Airline  stewards  and 
stewardesses  5,000 


Projected 

Occupation  openings 

1968-80 


Laundry  and  dry  cleaning 

operatives  4,600 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters  4,500 

Linemen  and  servicemen  4,500 

Personnel  and  labor  relations 

workers  4,300 

Mail  carriers  4,200 

Civil  engineering  and  con- 
struction technicians  4,100 

Civil  engineers  4,000 

Electro  and  mechanical 

engineering  technicians  3,500 
Airplane  mechanics  and  repair- 
men 3,500 
Meat  cutters,  except  meat 
packing  3,306 
Dentists  3,200 
Clergymen  3,200 
Librarians  3,000 
Electrical  engineers  2,900 

Designers,  except  design 

draftsmen  2,900 

Pharmacists  2,700 

Mechanical  engineers  2,400 

Credit  managers  2,400 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers  2,300 
Auto  service  and  parking 

attendants  2,200 

Photographers  2,100 

Purchasing  agents  2,100 

Welders  and  flame  cutters  2,100 

Chiropractors  and  therapists  2,000 

Statisticians  and  actuaries  2,000 
Excavating,  grading  machine 

operatives  2,000 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  1,900 
Photoengravers  and  litho- 
graphers 1,800 
Chemists  1 ,800 
Machinists  1,700 
Inspectors,  other  than  metal- 
working  1,700 
Psychologists  1 ,600 
Architects  1,600 
Railroad  and  car  shop  mech- 
^anics  i.eoo 
Safety  and  sanitation  in- 
spectors 1 ,500 
Econonists  1,400 
Airplane  pilots  and  navigators  1,400 
Radio  and  TV  mechanics  1,400 
Bakers  1,400 
Brickmasons,  stone  and  tile 
setters  1 ,300 
Industrial  engineers  1,200 
Dieticians  and  nutritionists  1,200 
Social  scientists,  other  than 
economists  and  statisticians  1*200 


Note:   Job  openings  refer  to  openings  arising  from  both  industrial  growth  and  the  need 
to  replace  workers  leaving  the  labor  force. 

Source:   New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 
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INDEX  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CHANGE  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
RESIDENTS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY.  1960-71 
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and  growth.  Eight  out  of  every  ten  of  the  1.7  million  City  jobs  to  be 
filled  between  1968  and  1980  will  result  from  replacement  needs. 

White-collar  jobs  will  account  for  seven  out  of  every  ten  job 
opportunities  resulting  from  replacement  needs  and  growth  in  New  York 
City  during  the  seventies.    Blue  collar  and  service  jobs  will  account 
for  the  remaining  three  out  of  every  ten  job  opportunities.    Men  cur- 
rently  hold  71  percent  of  the  blue-collar  and  service  jobs  and  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  white-collar  jobs. 
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PMOJECTED  JOS  OrronTUNITIES  AND  CMrLOVMENT  QUOWTH 
AND  CUmiSNT  SMPLOYMSNT  OF  WOMEN.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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TO  FILLCO,  l9M.tO 

DISTRIBUTION  OF 
EMPLOYED  WOMEN.  1971 

HOTflfiflfla^^  7iH 

WHITE  COLLAR 

BLUE  COLLAR 
ANO  SERVICE 

^^^^^^^^1  30H 

PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT 
CHANGES  1/.  I9e«.t0 


I  "1 

y  Net  chinges  excludfng  Job 
opportunities  resulting  froa 
repUceoent  needs. 

The  number  of  employed  women  residing  in  New  York  City  rose  by 
nearly  4' percent  between  1960  and  1971,  while  the  number  of  men  declined 
by  lOJg  percent.  The  effect  of  projected  occupational  employment  changes 
may  lead  to  a  further  feminization  of  the  job  market. 


Table  28 


Occupotionoi  distribution  of  tmployment  in  1968 
and  jobs  to  be  filUd,  1968-80 
Ntw  York  City  ond  tht  Unittd  Stotes 


Occupational  group 

New  York  City 

united  states 

Employment 
1968 

Jobs  to  be 
filled 
1968-80 

Enjp1oy;nent 
1968 

Jobs  to  be 
filled 
1968-80 

All  occupations  (thousands)  ...     4,039.6      1,727.7      75,920  47,880 
Percent  distribution    loo.O        100.0       100.0  100.0 

White  collar  occupations    57.2  70.8  46.8  58  4 

Professional  and  technical    13.7  19.5  ^3,5  19  5 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors   io.2  11.0  10  2  9  5 

Clerical   ;   25.1  31.3  16.9  22]8 

S>l€S    8.2  9.0  6.1  6.6 

Slue  collar  occupations    29.6  12.9  36.3  22  1 

Craftsmen  and  foremen    10.3  6  8  13  2  9  9 

Operatives    15.9  sie  i8!4  lo]7 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine    3.4  0.5  4.7  I.5 

Service   13.2         16.3        12.4  18.9 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers    1/  1/         4.5  0.6 

1/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Source:  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 

During  the  seventies,  the  largest  number  of  job  openings  in  the 
City  are  expected  for  several  traditionally  female  occupations.  Openings 
for  stenographers,  typists,  and  secretaries  top  the  list  with  nearly 
144,000  expected  between  1968  and  1980,   Other  leading  sources  of  jobs 
for  the  seventies,  heavily  filled  now  by  women,  include  nurses,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers,  cashiers,  telephone  operators,  and 
private  household  workers. 

The  occupational  configuration  of  New  York  City  women  now  ~ 
70  percent  in  white-collar  jobs  ~  is  quite  favorable  in  terms  of  paral- 
leling where  the  job  openings  are  expected  during  the  seventies.  Aside 
from  replacement  needs.  New  York  City's  white-collar  workforce  is  pro- 
jected to  increase  16  percent  between  1968  and  1980,  while  blue-collar 
and  service  jobs  are  expected  to  decline  slightly.    Currently,  women 
comprise  close  to  half  of  the  City's  white-collar  jobs  but  only  about 
30  percent  of  its  blue-collar  and  service  workers. 
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This  paper  was  prepared  for  presentation  at  the  Third 
Annual  Human  Factors  Workshop  in  Highway  Transportation  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  January  1970.    It  describes  an  anal-sis 
of  the  automobile  driving  task  which  the  Hunan  Resources  Re- 
search Organization  (HumRRO)  was  then  conducting  for  the  US 
Department  of  Transportation.    The  objective  of  this  work  was 
to  identify  driving  behaviors  as  a  basis  for  developing  in- 
structional objectives  for  driver-education  courses. 
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IMAGE  GENERATION  FOR  DRIVING  SIMULATORS 


Analysis  of  the  Driving  Task 


by 

A.  James  McKnight,  PhD 
liuman  Resources  Research  Organization 

Tha  purpose  in  generating  an  in:age  for  a  driving  simulator  (one  that 
simulates  driving  rather  than  the  driver)  is  to  create  a  facsimile  of  the 
sensory  inputs  to  which  the  driver  directly  or  indix^ectly  responds.  In 
this  sense,  the  purpose  of  a  driving  simulator  is  to  fabricate  certain 
elements  of  the  driving  task.    The  fidelity  of  the  simulator  is  then 
reckoned  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  simulate  the  essentials  of  the  task 
and  to  evoke  the  behavior  that  is  characteristic  of  the  task.  The 
importance  of  "task  fidelity*'  has  been  made  many  times  and  I'm  not  here 
to  belabor  it.    I  mention  it  to  give  relevance  to  my  purpose  in  coming 
here  which  is  to  describe  an  analysis  of  the  driving  task  that  we  are 
doing  for  the  Department  of  Transportation,  under  Dr.  Voas*  cognizance. 
It  is  not  our  specific  objective  to  identify  simulation  requirements; 
that  work--or  something  approximating  it— is  being  performed  by  the 
American  Institutes  for  Research  under  Harris  Shcttel  and  Sandy 
Schumacher.    Our  study  is  concerned  with  the  identification  of  driving 
behaviors  leading  ultimately  to  the  development  of  instructionaJ  objectives 
for  driver  education  courses. 

The  approach  we  are  using  in  the  analysis  of  the  driving  task  is 
fundamentally  system  analytic;  it  is  based  upon  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  driving  system  of  which  the  individual  drivers  are  part.  This 
system,  as  we  view  it,  is  composed  of  the  driver,  the  vehicle  he  drives, 
the  roadway  over  which  both  operate,  the  traffic  they  encounter,  and  the 
environment  in  which  it  all  takes  place.    It  is  thi 5  system  that  creates 
the  driving  task.    Each  characteristic  of  the  syster.— an  oncoming  car,  an 
intersection,  a  stop  sign,  a  pedestrian-^individually  and  in  combination 
with  one  another  creates  a  situation  to  which  the  driver  must  respond. 
Each  of  these  situations  so  created  pretty  much  constitutes  a  task  in  and 
of  itself  and  we  have  come,  therefore,  to  talk  about  "driving  tasks" 
rather  than  the  unitary  "task." 

It  would  be  handy  if  driving  activities  arranged  themselves  in  a 
particular  sequence  so  that  we  might  use  the  mission  profile,  or  in 
this  case,  "trip"  profile  approach  in  identifying  driver  tasks.  However, 
such  is  not  the  case.    From  the  time  the  driver  leaves  the  curb  until  he 
stops  driving,  the  tasks  that  confront  him  follow,  with  few  exceptions, 
an  unpredictable  pattern*    Therefore,  we  have  been  forced  to  search  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  driving  system  for  factors  that  might  give  rise  to 
some  behavior  required  of  the  driver.    These  behavioral ly  "significant" 
characteristics  must  then  be  examined  in  combination  with  one  another  to 
see  where  their  interaction  creates  additional  requirements.  The 
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"significant  interactions"  must  in  turn  be  examined  in  light  of  other 
factors  for  three,  four,  and  five  factor  interactions.  Fortunately, 
once  you  get  beyond  four  or  five  factors,  the  introduction  of  an 
additional  factor  does  not  generally  add   to  the  task. 

The  analysis  goes  beyond  the  vehicle  control  behaviors  that 
generally  concern  this  group  in  order  to  include  all  behaviors  that 
are  related  to  the  safety,  efficiency  nnd  responsibility  of  vehicle 
operation.    These  three  factors  fonn  the  principal  criteria  for 
determining  the  relevance  of  individual  behaviors  to  the  driving 
system.    Among  the  off-road  behaviors  that  we  see  as  related  to  these 
criteria  are  such  activities  as  maintenance  and  inspection  of  the 
vehicle,  reporting  accidents  and,  of  course,  the  consumption  of 
alcohol « 

The  use  of  a  rational  analytic  approach  is  intended  to  provide 
us  a  comprehensive  identification  of  the  tasks  that  confront  drivers. 
It  is  not,  however,  our  role  approach,    Ke  arc  supplementing  the  analysis 
with  whatever  additional  information  of  an  empirical  sort  we  can  lay  our 
hands  on.    The  shortcoming   of  the  empirical  approach  is  that  (a)  what 
is  available  through  the  organized  literature  and  elsewhere  tends  to 
concentrate  on  a  few  selected  tasks  such  as  car  following  or  sign 
detection,  and  (b)  we  simply  do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  fill 
the  large  gaps.    We  have  undertaken  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature 
to  secure  items  of  information  related  to  the  nature  of  the  driving  task, 
driver  performance,  or  the  skills,  knowledges,  attitudes,  and  habits  that 
underlie  driver  performance.    The  closest  we  will  come  to  empirical  research 
of  our  own  is  (a)  a  study  of  approximately  SOO  accident  records  or  descrip- 
tions of  antecedent  driver  behaviors,  and  (b)  a  study  of  detailed  driver 
observations  collected  by  others,  particularly  those  presented  on  film. 
The  results  of  these  two  activities  will  be  fed  into  the  formal  analytic 
process . 

The  behaviors  identified  through  the  foregoing  corabination  of  analytic 
and  empirical  approaches  will  be  arranged  into  some  sort  of  logical  hierarchy. 
Since  it  is  our  intention  to  derive  the  classification  scheme  from  the 
behaviors  themselves,  there  is  little  I  can  say  about  it  in  advance.  Once 
behaviors  have  been  organized,  they  will  then  be  analyzed  into  the  specxfic 
responses  of  which  they  are  constituted.   This  will  be  done  at  a  level  of 
description  appropriate  to  our  ultimate  objective,  the  development  of 
driver  education  objectives.    Naturally,  descriptions  of  finger  movements, 
scanning  patterns,  or  internal  mental  processes  are  not  helpful  to,  or 
even  usable  by  driver  education  teachers  in  the  conduct  of  their  instruc- 
tion.   Therefore,  the  level  of  analysis  will  be  considerably  less  detailed 
than  those  engaged  in  simulation  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with. 

Once  the  task  list  is  assembled,  it  will  be  submitted  to  a  group  of 
traffic  authorities  who  will  review  it  to  (a)  determine  the  adequacy  of 
the  prescribed  behaviors,  0>)  evaluate  criticality  of  the  behaviors  to 
specified  system  criteria  (traffic  flow,  safety,  individual  responsibility), 
and  (c)  prescribe  suitable  standards  of  performance.    The  list  of  critical 
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driving  behaviors  emerging  from  this  evaluative  activity  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  instructional  objectives.  These  instruc- 
tional objectives  will  take  two  forms: 

Performance  Objectives^-descriptions  of  behavior  and  levels  of 
performance  appropriate  to  graduates  of  driver  education  courses. 

Enabling  Objectives-^descriptions  of  knowledges,  skills, 
attitudes,  and  habits  needed  to  enable  students  to  attain  and 
maintain  performance  object ivos« 

The  final  phase  of  the  study  will  be  the  development  of  prototype 
evaluation  instruments  capable  of  assessing  the  degree  to  which  instruc- 
tional objectives  have  been  realized* 

Of  what  value  will  the  results  of  the  analysis  I  have  described  be 
to  those  concerned  with  simulation  of  driving  tasks?   A  task  analysis,  of 
course,  is  a  process  and  must  therefore  be  tailored  to  the  requirements  of 
the  product  that  is  to  be  generated  from  it,  in  our  case,  a  set  of 
instructional  objectives.    As  I  pointed  out,  the  level  of  detail  is  likely 
to  appear  superficial  from  your  standpoint.    For  example,  someone  concerned 
with  simulating  the  task  of  passing  another  car  would,  I  assume,  focus  upor 
cues  involved  in  the  perception  of  relative  speeds  and  distances  as  well 
as  the  processes  by  which  these  cues  are  combined  to  reach  a  judgment 
about  the  safety  of  passing.    However,  such  a  detailed  treatment  of  the 
task  would  be  of  little  value  to  the  driver  instructor  who  is  only 
prepared  to  deal  with  that  which  he  can  manipulate  directly. 

•   While  there  is  little  that  those  concerned  ^^rith  simulation  can  draw 
from  the  depth  of  our  analysis,  I  hope  that  there  is  something  to  be 
gained  from  its  breadth.    A  question  that  frequently  arises  in  evaluating 
the  feasibility  of  a  particular  simulation  approach  is  just  what  portion 
of  the  population  of  driving  tasks  is  capable  of  being  handled  through 
that  approach.    I  know  some  years  ago,  when  we  wore  ctigaged  in  a  project 
having  to  do  with  the  evaluation  of  motion  picture  simulators  for  trsi-^ing, 
we  asked  this  question  and  found  that  we  could  not  answer  it  because  we 
lacked  anything  approximating  a  complete  inventor)'  of  driving  tasks.  The 
question  assumed  particular  importance  due  to  what  we  felt  was  a  bias  on 
our  part  to  view  the  driving  task  in  terms  of  our  approach,  that  is,  a 
tendency  to  neglect  consideration  of  situations  with  which  we  were  not 
prepared  to  deal  though  motion  pictures.    It  was  not  conscious  avoidance 
of  such  behaviors;  just  a  failure  to  consider  them  at  all.    Perhaps  others 
are  more  successful  in  being  objective  than  we  were— although  I  wonder, 
for  example,  whether  the  role  of  moving  traffic  seems  as  important  to  one 
who  is  involved  in  development  of  terrain  models  for  TV  or  point  light 
source  simulators  as  it  is  to  one  who  is  preparing  a  motion  picture  display. 

Even  special  purpose  simulators  are  not  immune  to  this  problem.  Does 
the  investigator  who  reduces  a  car  following  task  to  a  model  car  on  a  moving 
belt  do  so  in  recognition  of  all  that  its  real  world  counterpart  involves? 
Is  he  really  aware  of  the  way  in  which  characteristics  of  the  roadway,  other 
traffic,  or  the  peripheral  environment  affect  the  task  which  he  is  siirulatir.c' 
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I  a«  hopeful  that  we  can  provide  a  means  by  which  an  investigator  concerned 
with  any  particular  task  can  acquaint  himself  with  the  many  facets  of  that 
task  before  he  considers  its  simulation. 

A  second  contribution  I  hope  our  analysis  will  be  able  to  make  to  the 
simulation  art  is  through  the  attempt  to  organize  sonje  of  the  inforaation 
now  available  concerning  the  nature  of  driving  activities.    Khile  our 
fundamental  approach  to  the  identification  of  driving  behaviors  is  analytical 
we  have  undertaken  a  fairly  extensive  surx-cy  of  the  literature  bearing  upon 
driving  behavior.    Like  other  aspects  of  our  program,  the  literature  survey 
focuses  upon  that  which  is  relevant  to  driver  instruction,    lids  infomation 
includes  descriptions  of  what  is  appropriate  behavior,  quantitative  parameters 
Of  performance,  the  effect  of  behaviors  upon  our  specified  system  criteria, 
the  frequency  with  which  the  behaviors  are  called  for,  characteristic  levels 
and  ranges  of  driver  performance,  and  information  relating  to  the  knowledges, 
skills,  attitudes,  and  habits  that  underlie  driving  behavior.    The  information 
will  be  integrated  into  the  hierarchy  of  tasks  in  order  to  create  a 
functionally  organized  file  of  behavioral  information. 

The  final  feature  of  our  program  that  may  prove  of  interest  to  the 
simulation  coterie  is  the  evaluation  of  tasks  in  terns  of  criticality. 
Generally  speaking,  a  simulator  designer  is  r;ore  concerned  with  the 
functional  similarity  of  the  simulated  to  the  real  world  task  than  he  is 
the  importance  of  the  task  itself  to  some  further  criterion.    The  latter 
issue  would  be  of  more  concern  to  the  researcher  or  practitioner  usins  the 
simulator.  * 

However,  a  part  of  our  evaluation  of  task  criticality  will  include 
the  setting  of  performance  standards  for  taski.    These  standards  wili 
consist  of  critical  levels  of  time  and  accuracy  as  well  as  levels  of 
reliability,  that  is,  the  minimum  acceptable  likelihood  that  the  task 
will  be  performed  within  the  specified  levels  of  time  and  accuracy.  This 
approach  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  more  critical  is  the  r^sk, 
the  higher  should  be  the  standard  of  performance.    The  setting  of  p.  :forn:ance 
standards,  however  arbitrary  they  may  be,  provides  the  driving  instructor  with 
a  specific  goal  to  be  attained  and  thereby  aids  him  in  deciding  how  ns  well 
as  to  what  degree  to  cover  certain  tasks.    These  standards  ;dU  also  nrovide 
him  a  means  of  determining  whether  an  individual  student  upon  conplidns,  his 
instruction  is  "qualified"  to  take  to  the  road.    This  we  view  as  soce.hat 
more  useful  to  the  instructor  than  a  relative  judgment  of  criticality. 

Now  how  helpful  it  is  to  have  a  standard  of  performance  prescribed  from 
the  viewpoint  of  overall  transportation  system  requireme:>:5  I  don't  ;now 
Such  standards  should  certainly  be  of  interest  if  the  siniJlator  is  intended 
for  instructional  applications.    Should  it  be  judged,  for  example,  tiiat 
proper  car  following  involves  no  less  than  two  and  no  more  than  three 
seconds  separation  between  vehicles,  and  that  these  level-?  should  be 
maintained  at  a  probability  level  of  .9  for  any  five  min.Jtc-  rerlod.  ..ould 
seem  that  the  simulator  display  must  be  capable  of  depicting:' distance  cues 
with  sufficient  fidelity  to  permit  such  a  level  of  accurac/  to  be  at:ained. 
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PBEFACE 


In  May  of  1972/.Jihe  Bangor  School  Departin«it,  Of  flea 
of  Research  and  Evaluation  began  a  atxidy  to  detemine  the 
vocational  education  needs  of  Southern  Penobscot  County. 
Ihe  study  was  funded  under  the  authority  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendment  of  1968,  P.L.  90-576 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  that  study.  These 
results  provide  a  foundation  for  the  planning  of  la^jroved 
vocational  education  for  the  students  of  the  Southern 
Penobscot  County  Region. 

The  researchers  express  their  appreciation  to  all  the 
parents,  teachers,  students,  and  businesses  whose  cooper- 
ation made  this  "Survey  of  Vocational  Bducati6n  Needs  of 
Southern  Penobscot  County"  possible. 
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BACKCmOUND 


A  study  conducted  fay  the  Maine  State  Department  of  Education  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education  to  determine  the  need  and  feasibility  of  expanding  seeondaxy  and  adult  Voca- 
tional education  in  selected  regions  of  the  state  found  that  existing  technical-voca- 
tional centers  primarily  serve  urban  areas,  while  rural  areas  are  being  neglected.  As 
a  result  of  this  finding,  the  Bureau  recomnended  that  there  be  regional  groupings 
designated  by  geographic  boundaries  and  that  the  school  districts  within  them  should 
be  approved  and  designated  as  regions  for  vocational  education.  One  of  these  regions 
is  Southern  Penobscot  County,  which  contains  schools  in  Bangor,  Brewer,  East  Corinth, 
Haiq)den,  Hernon,  Old  Town,  and  Qrono. 

Students  not  planning  post  secondary  t;*aininff  need  to  have  available  course 
choices  that  wiU  provide  entrance  level  skills  upon  the  completion  of  high  school. 
After  the  1970-71  school  year,  forty  percent  of  the  students  getting  jobs  after  being 
graduated  from  Bangor  Hi^  School,  had  been  in  the  college  course.   Would  th«y  have 
elected  a  vocational  course  had  one  been  available?  What  courses  do  they  want?  What 
do  the  students  think  of  the  area  concept  of  vocational  education  versus  programs  in 
their  own  schools?  What  are  parent  and  enq^l^yer  opinions  relative  to  vocational  and 
area  needs? 

It  was  felt  that  input  from  students,  parents,  and  employers  was  necessary  to 
effectively  plan  a  viable  program  for  the  Southern  Penobscot  County  Region. 

PROJECT  OBJECTn'ES 

1.  To  determine  the  training  and  Job  skills  needed  by  employers  in 
the  Southern  Penobscot  area. 

2.  To  determine  the  needs  and  interests  of  students  relative  to 
vocational  education  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
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3.   To  detendne  parent  opinions  relative  to  tthat  is  needed  in 

the  area  of  vocational  education. 
4«   To  determine  a  rou^  estimate  of  personnel  turnover  and  willingness 

bt  eoq[)loyers  to  cooperate  with  vocational  education  facilities 

bj  accepting  students  for  training. 

STUDY  heihodolog; 

The  overall  approach  consisted  of  four  elements!    (1)  the  administration  of 
a  vocational  interest  questionnaire  to  all  Southern  Penobscot  Region  students  in 
grades  nine,   ten,  and  eleven;    (2)  the  identification  of  parent  information  con- 
cerning their  own  student  and  vocational  education,  as  well  as  vocational  education 
in  gmeral;    (3)  the  identification  of  area  business  needs  relative  to  th#  t^es  of 
training  necessary  for  positions  in  their  firms  and  how  this  training  could  best  be 
provided,  and;    (4)  the  analysis  of  all  the  questionnaires  and  interview  results. 
Th«  analysis  of  results  consisted  of  eight  basic  phases  to  determine: 

1.  Overall,  and  for  each  school,  the  number  of  students  i^o  would 
seriously  consider  attending  an  area  technical-vocational  center. 

2.  ^y  school  and  grade  «diich  vocational  programs  the  students  were 
most  interested  in  attending. 

3.  If  the  parents  feel  that  a  technical-vocational  center  is  needed 
for  the  area  and  which  programs  they  feel  should  be  included. 

4.  If  the  parents  felt  that  a  vocational  center  would  help  keep 
more  students  in  school. 

5.  Businec?  attitudes  relative  to  the  developement  of  a  technical- 
vocational  center  for  the  region  and  what  programs  th^  felt  were 
necessary  to  prepare  students  to  meet  the  area  business  needs. 
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6.   The  approxlnate  yearly  turnover  in  personnel  within  different  area 
Job  categories. 

7«  Who  and  how  inany  pwents  and/or  aiqployers  would  be  willing  to  caisider 
serving  on  an  advisory  coonittee  to  plan  for  the  inqplenentation  of 
vocational  prograns. 

8.  Which  businesses  would  be  willing  to  consider  accepting  students 
for  training. 

Student  Vocational  Interest  Survey 

To  ascertain  student  interest  in  attending  an  area  technical-vocational  school 
at  a  secondary  level,  a  questionnaire  was  developed.   (Appendix  A-1)   This  fora  was 
also  designed  to  obtain  information  relattve  to  which  vocational  prograns  the  stu- 
dents were  interested  in  taking.   The  programs  were  briefly  described  for  the  stu- 
dents on  the  questionnaires.   The  program  selection  offered  was  derived  by  using  the 
major  programs  that  currently  are  offered  in  the  existing  regional  technical-voca- 
tional centers  in  the  state. 

The  quesUonnaire  was  administered  to  a  ninth  grade  class  to  see  if  ai^  stu- 
dents had  questions  relative  to  the  information  required.   The  students  had  no 
trouble  filling  out  the  questionnaire  and  this  indicated  that  the  questionnaire 
design  was  adequate  for  the  survey  of  students. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  to  each  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  Southern 
Penobscot  Region  and  administered  to  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grades  by  the 
teachers.   The  questionnaires  were  to  be  returned  whether  or  not  the  student  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  attending  a  technical-vocational  center.   A  total  of  3,362 
students  coopleted  and  returned  the  questionnaire. 

Parent  Interest  Survey 

A  parent  questionnaire  (Appendix  A-2)  was  developed  to  determine  information 

relative  to  their  occupation,  opinions  regarding  the  need  for  a  technical-vocational 
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cmtw  in  the  geographic  area,  areas  that  they  thought  should  be  included  in  a 
vocational  education  prograa,  i^ether  or  not  thqr  thought  a  technical-vocational 
center  would  keep  more  students  in  school. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  425  parents  of  students  in  grade  ten  and 
included  a  return-addressed  stamped  envelope.  Four  hundred  twentjr-fiYe  is  approx- 
inately  2^%  of  the  parents  of  tenth  grade  students  in  the  area.   The  selection  of 
parents  was  random  and  proportional  to  the  enrollment  of  the  students.  SeleoUon 
was  made  tton  student  office  recoid  files. 

Of  the  42$  questionnaires  distributed,  143  were  returned.   This  constitutes 
approximately  a  343(  return. 

Sunrer  of  Busineesea 

A  third  quesUonnaire  was  developed  to  be  sent  out  to  the  businesses  in  the 
area.   This  questionnaire  was  designed  to  seek  answers  concerning  business  att- 
itudes relatiYe  to  the  type  of  training  need*!  for  positions  in  their  firms  and  in 
the  general  area,  and  how  this  training  could  best  be  provided.   (Appendix  A-3) 

There  were  122  businesses  hiring  Bangor  students  over  the  last  three  years. 
These  businesses  and  enough  others  to  constitute  a  s«nple  of  approximately  three 
hundred  wwe  selected  to  receive  questionnaires.   A  business  questionnaire  return 
of  approximately  30%  was  anUcipated  and  proved  to  be  a  true  estimate.   Of  the 
nmalning  businesses  that  did  not  respond,  seventy  (3QJJ)  were  diosen  to  be  inter- 
viewed  in  person.   The  total  return  consisted  of  l6l  con^eted  business  question- 
naires or  5U%  of  ';he  businesses  contacted. 

Simm  BESULTS 

Student  Interest  in  a  Technieal.Voeatlonal  r.mn*Mf 

The  student  questionnaires  were  coiq;>leted  and  returned  by  a  total  of  3,632 

stv  ^.ents.   The  total  enrollment  of  the  schools  in  grades  9,  10,  and  11  is  4,579. 

The  number  of  questionnaires  consisted  bj  the  students  constitutes  a  79.3Jf  return. 
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Of  the  3,632  students  returning  quesUonnalres  1,791  (49. 5J^)  repUed  that  thej 
would  seriously  consider  attending  an  area  technical-Yoeatiooal  center.^  There  were 
wide  differences  in  student  interest  among  the  Tarious  schools  in  the  area  as  shewn 
in  Table  I. 

Ti^BlE  I 

Percentage  of  Students  Expressing  an  Interest  in  Attending 
a  Teehnieal-Vocational  Center. 


CcBMunity  i  Interested  in  |\^«!ri<nff 

Bangor  31^,$% 

Brewer  53.7jt 

Hi^xleo  51,UC 

Hemon  j^.^jf 

Central  75.6j{ 

Old  Town  64.A3t 

Orono  28.03K 


Student  Interests  in  Technical»Vftftf^<^n|i  ff^ff'yiT 

The  1^791  students  who  indicated  that  they  were  interested  in  attending  a 
technical-vocational  center  were  fturther  asked  to  indicate  the  program  that  they 
were  aost  interested  in  studying.  They  were  given  the  following  choices  of  pro- 
grams:  (1)  Agricultural  Education,  (2)  Oistributivo  Education,  (3)  Business  snd 
Office  Occupations,  (4)  T^ade  and  Industrial  Occupations,  (5)  Health  Occupations, 
(6)  Heme  Econcoics  -  Gainful  Eoiploarment,  and  (7)  Other  -  Write  In. 

Table  II  presents  the  number  of  students  who  indicated  that  they  were  inter- 
ested in  studying  one  of  the  programs.^ 


'Responses  separated  by  school  and  grade  are  presented  in  Appendixes  B-1, 
B-2,  and  B-3. 

Responses  separated  by  school,  grade,  and  program  are  presented  in  Appendix 
C->1.   Responses  totaled  for  school  but  separated  by  grade  and  sex  are  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  C-2. 
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TABIE  II 
Student  Program  Interests 


FroRran 

N 

Rank 

Agricultural  5dueati<m 
Distributive  Education 

351 

3^ 

178 

5 

Business  %  Office  Occup. 

387 

2- 

Trade  &  Industrial 

590 

1 

Health  Occupations 

315 

4 

Home  Economics  >  Gainful 

139 

6 

EaspLoytuaat 

Total 

1,960 

Scne  students  checked  more  than  one  program  of  interest  i«hlle  others  wrote  in 
programs  of  interest  that  were  able  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  six  categories «  This 
explains  why  the  total  number  ol  students  interested  in  at  least  one  of  the  programs 
(Table  II)  is  higher  than  the  total  number  of  students  who  indicated  that  they  would 
consider  attending  a  technical-vocctional  center. 

Parent  Questionnaire  Results 

Of  the  ^V25  questionnaires  distributed  to  the  parents  in  the  area^  143  (Approx. 

34^)  were  returned*   The  questionnaires  contained  two  questions  relevano  to  voca«* 

tional  education  for  secondary  school  students* 

1*    "Do  you  see  a  need  for  a  technical-vocational  center  in  this 
general  area?" 

2.    "In  your  opinion  should  each  high  school  provide  its  own 
technical-vocational  programs?" 

The  parents  were  also  asked  to  describe  the  reasons  for  their  answers.   The  assump- 
tion made  by  the  persons  who  designed  the  questionnaire  was  thtxt  if  question  one  was 
answered  ^'yes",  question  two  would  be  answered  "no"  and  vice  vei*sa.   Some  parents 
answered  "yes"  to  both  questions  and  their  narrative  reasons  indicated  that  tj\ej 
thouc^t  question  one  meant  a  technical-vocational  center  at  the  post  secondary  level. 
For  this  reason  many  of  the  questionnaires  that  were  retwmed  were  considered  invalid 
and  unusable.   Eigjity-eight  (61.55^)  of  the  questionnaires  that  were  returned  were 
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usufible  for  evaluating  parent  opinions  relative  to  a  technical-vocational  center. 

Ninety-five  point  five  percent  of  the  usable  questionnaires  indicated  that  the 
parents-,  felt  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  technical-vocational  center  in  the  general 
area,  >ihile  the  remaining        felt  that  each  separate  high  school  should  provide 
its  own  technical- vocational  programs,''' 

The  parents  were  also  requested  to  check  the  program  areas  they  thought  should 
be  included  in  vocational  education  regardlerss  of  whether  the  programs  were  in  a 
technical-vocational  center  or  in  the  industrial  hi^  schools.   All  143  of  the 
questionnaires  returhed  were  usable  for  cooqpiling  the  responses. 

The  total  response  by  program  is  given  in  Table  III:^ 

TABLE  m 
Parent  Program  Interest 


Propnram 

N 

Rank 

Agricultural  Education 

110 

2- 

Distributive  Education 

81 

5 

Business  &  Office  Occupations 

105 

4 

Trade  &  Industrial  Occupations 

133 

1 

Health  Occupations 

109 

3- 

Hone  Economics-Gainful  Bnplojrment 

79 

6 
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The  usable  questionnaires  indicate  that  the  parents  feel  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  technical-vocational  center  in  the  geographic  area.    Thirty-four  of  the 
parents,  in  fact,  indicated  an  interest  in  serving  on  an  advisory  coDBnittee  to  help 
develope  a  technical-vocational  center  for  the  area.^ 

The  parents  were  also  asked  if  thqr  thou^t  that  practical  vocational  education 
would  help  keep  students  in  school.   Approximately  92^  of  the  parents  replied  '»yes*'. 


■'lleaults  separated  by  towns  are  presented  in  Appendix  D-1. 
2^ 

Responses  separated  by  town  are  presented  in  Appendix  D-2. 

3 

Parent  names,  separated  by  town,  are  recorded  in  the  Office  of  Research 
&  Evaluation,  Bangor  School  Department,  and  will  be  made  available  to 
,®  appropriate  school  officials  for  planning  purposes. 


Business  Interest  in,  a  Technical—Vocational  Center 

A  total  of  161  businesses  in  the  Southern  Penobscot  County  Region  responded 
to  the  questionnaire  either  by  mail  or  through  an  interview.    This  ret\im  of  5k% 
should  hopeftOly  give  a  valid  indication  of  business  needs  relative  to  trained 
personnel  and  a  overview  of  business  feelings  concerning  the  neea  for  a  technical- 
vocational  center  for.  the  region. 

The  returned  questionnaires  fr<ai  the  firms  were  separated  into  areas  of  similar 
interest^  (e.g.  all  the  retail  stores  were  put  together),  and  then  grouped  in  a 
general  classification  for  vocational  education  programs,  (e.g.  Automotive  Mechanics, 
Construction,  Heating,  etc.,  were  grouped  under  the  heading  Trade  &  Industrial  Pro- 
grams).   The  results  were  analsrzed  to  determine  business  interests  relative  to: 

1.  The  need  for  a  technical-vocational  center  for  the  area; 

2.  Willingness   to  consider  serving  on  an  advisory  committee  for 
programs  within  such  a  center; 

3.  Willingness  to  consider  accepting  students  for  training; 

4.  Turnover  of  employees. 


Need  For  a  Center 

One  hundred  thirty-seven,  (85^)  of  the  businesses  that  replied  answered  that 
th^r  thou^t,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  area,  that  a  technical-vocational  center  is 
needed.    Five  (3%)  indicated  that  they  thou^t  such  a  center  was  not  needed  and 
nineteen  (12^)  were  unsure.     These  results  indicate  that  businesses  are  interested  in 
schools  training  students  at  a  secondary  level.    The  general  trend  of  replies  sup- 
ported the  thought  that  a  technical-vocational  center  for  the  region  would  be  a  means 
of  training  more  students  for  the  immediate  world  of  work. 


ERIC 


Responses  separated  by  general  business  categories  are  presented 
in  Appendix 
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Advisory  Committee 

The  major  objective  of  any  technical- vocational  center  is  to  train  the  stu- 
dents so  they  will  have  the  skills  necessary  to  be  employable.    Since  the 
individual  businesses  know   best  which  skills  and  knowledge  they  require  of  their 
employees,  it  is  logical  that  they,  the  business  people,  should  have  a  part  in 
planning  the  programs  within  a  center.    For  this  reason,  the  business  persons  were 
asked  if  th^  would  consider  serving  on  an  advisory  committee  for  planning  pro- 
grams* 

Thirty-four  percent  of  the  businesses  expressed  a  desire  to  consider  working 
with  a  planning  committee,  >*iile  forty-two  percent  replied  that  they  would  not, 
and  twenty-three  percent  were  uncertain.    (Appendix  E-l)   The  reasons  most  given 
as  the  foundation  for  negative  answers  were  that  the  employers  lacked  the  time 
to  serve  on  another  committee  or  felt  that  they  were  not  qualified  to  do  so.  The 
somewhat  low  percentage  of  businesses  willing  to  help  with  the  planning  is  mis- 
leading for  there  were  fifty-five  different  persons  who  expressed  a  willingness 
to  help.^   This  large  a  concentration  with  diversified  areas  of  expertise  and 
interests  is  probably  adequate  for  any  immediate  planning  purposes.    It  is  also 
possible  that  sme  of  the  business  persons  who  responded-that  th^  were  unsure 
about  serving  on  a  planning  committee,  would  serve  if  thqr  were  told  in  more  de- 
tail what  their  functions  would  be  irtiile  on  such  committees. 


Accepting  Students  for  Training 

A  goal  of  vocational  education  is  to  provide  the  studeiits  with  practical 
knowledge  and  skills  that  he  caii  actually  apply  on  the  job.    These  skills  can  best 
be  developed  through  classroom-lab  instruction  and  actual  work  experience.  Hope- 
fully the  students  at  a  regional  center  would  be  able  to  receive  on-the-job  training 


ERIC 


The  names  of  the  persons  and  businesses  willing  to  consider  serving  on 
planning  committees  are  on  file  at  Bangor  School  Department,  Office  of 
Research  &  Evaluation,  and  will  be  made  available  to  appropriate  school 
officials  for  plaxining  purposes. 
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within  an  area  business  that  is  related  to  their  specific  interests  and  training 
viithin  the  school*    A  student  within  an  Automotive  Mechanics  program,  for  instance, 
would  attend  school  for  part  of  the  day  and  spend  the  remainder  actually  working 
on  the  job.  (e.g.  in  a  garage)    There  he  could  utilize  the  skills  that  he  had  ob- 
tained while  in  school,  and  receive  more  relevant  training  while  working. 

Approximately  fifty  percent  of  the  businesses  that  responded  indicated  that 
they  were  receptive  to  the  idea  of  accepting  students  for  training.^  Twenty-three 
OM.3%)  businesses  replied  that  th^  were  unwilling  to  consider  training  students. 
Fifty-seven  firms  (35.4^)  were  unsure  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  provided  with 
fflQre  specific  information  relative  to  students  and  programs.    (Appendix  E-l)  The 
four  reasons  most  often  given  by  the  businesses  that  responded  negatively  or  as 
uncertain  were; 
:  1.    Union  limitations 

2.    Age  limitations  for  insurance  protection. 

3«    No  need  for  additional  personnel. 

4*    Prior  bad  experience  with  students. 
There  are  businesses  willing  to  have  students  for  training  in  all  the  job 
categories  surveyed.    If  an  on-the-job  auxiliary  training  program  were  incorporated 
and  were  successful,  the  number  of  businesses  willing  to  become  involved  would  pro- 
bably increase.   Such  a  program  would  necessarily  involve: 

1.  Careful  planning  by  a  coordinator  for  student  placement  and  supervision; 

2.  Constant  contact  between  the  school  and  the  employer; 

3.  Implanentation  of  business  suggestions  relative  to  curriculum  devel- 
op ement  . 


Hie  names  of  businesses  willing  to  consider  accepting  students  for 
training  are  on  file  at  the  Office  of  Research  &  Evaluation,  Bangor 
School  Department,  and  are  available  to  appropriate  school  officials 
for  planning  purposes. 


Turnover  of  Personnel 

In  the  interest  of  trying  to  meet  both  student  employment  and  area  needs  it 
would  be  unrealistic  to  train  two  hundred  auto  mechanics  a  year  if  there  were  * 
employment  opportunities  for  only  five.    In  an  effo  rt  to  prevent  this  type  of  error 
from  taking  place,  the  businesses  were  asked  what  specific  jobs  needing  spec- 
ialized training  th^  felt  were  needed  i  n  the  area  and  could  be  provided  at  a 
technical-vocational  center. 

Part  of  the  business  interview  was  to  determine  the  approximate  yearly  turn- 
over of  personnel  within  each  business.    Each  business  was  asked  how  many  employees 
it  had  as  of  May  1972  and  how  many  of  these  had  been  with  the  business  for  at  least 
one  year.    The  difference  between  these  totals  was  considered  the  "turnover"  of  per- 
sonnel within  the  business  for  the  past  year.    In  most  cases,  the  figure  is  an 
approximation  si  nee  determining  the  exact  numbers  would  have  requimi  more  time  than 
the  interview  would  allow.    Assuming  that  the  turnover  would  remain  relatively  stable 
from  year  to  year,  the  figure  for  the  total  turnover  of  personnel  within  a  business 
would  represent  the  future  yearly  «nployment  possibilities  in  the  area  that 
businesses  would  have  to  offer.    The  results  are  presented  here  in   Table  IV  for  the 
general  programs  mentioned  in  the  questionnaire/ 

TABLE  IV 
Approximate  Business  Turnover 


N.  Related^  "  

Program  Businesses  Total  Total 

Responding  Bnplovees         Turnover   % 


Agricultural  Education       3  Sp«flnn«i 

Distributive  Education     32  1 

Business  &  Office  Occup.  20  o^nf  ?i5  20.2^ 

Trade  &  Industrial  Occup.59  2  t??  13.3^ 

Health  Occupations          u  M^f  324  13.8^ 

Home  Economics                20  ^^6  24.7^ 

MisceUaneous                   ?  ^'J^^  223 

'                      197  7 


20.1^ 
3.6^ 


Sd'yi!"^*^  --pational  areas  are  presented  in 
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The  results  indicate  that  the  businesses  that  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
would  provide  approximately  1,500  enqDloyment  opportunities  a  year  in  the  Southern 
Penobscot  County  Region.    Since  these  figxxres  are  compiled  on  the  basis  of  a  5k% 
return,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  there  are  actually  many  more  employment  opp- 
ortunities each  year  in  the  area  than  are  indicated  by  th^^  study  results. 

Only  three  businesses  directly  related  to  Agricultural  Education  responded  to 
the  questionnaire.    Due  to  this  small  return  and  the  seasonal  nature  of  those  that 
did  respond,  the  returns  give  no  indication  of  the  training  needs  and  employment 
possibilities  within  this  vocational  category. 

The  student  interest  in  the  area  of  Agricviltural  Education  indicates  that  as 
extensive  survey  of  agricultural  needs  for  training  and  employees  must  be  undertaken 
before  any  conclusions  can  be  made  relative  to  the  implementation  of  an  agricul- 
tural education  program. 

The  following  are  the  major  types  of  skilled  persons  that  the  businesses  in 

the  area  indicated  were  most  needed  in  the  region  and  could  be  prepared  through 

a  vocational  education  center.    The  number  after  the  job  classi  ication  represents 

the  number  of  different  businesses  indicating  a  need  for  this  type  of  skilled 
1 

person. 


Salesmen  (vAise.  &  ret.) 

17 

Maintenance  Men 

7 

Shipping  &  recei^ring 

3 

Clerical  persons 

16 

Bookkeepers 

5 

Auto  Mechanics 

49 

Auto  Body  Repair 

6 

Carpenters 

24 

Masons 

7 

Plumbsrs 

17 

Electricians 

2L 

Sm.  Eng.  &  App.  Rep. 

20 

Welders 

6 

Lg.  Equip.  Oper. 

6 

Nurses  Aides 

4 

Appendix  E-2  presents  the  entire  list  of  jobs  that  businesses  felt 
needed  more  skilled  people  to  fill  them,  and  the  number  of  times 
they  were  mentioned  by  different  businesses. 
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Table  V  shows  the  number  of  students  in  grades  nine  and  ten  who  are  inter- 
ested in  each  program,  and  the  projected  job  openings  in  businesses  related  to 
each  program.    Grade  eleven  is  not  included  here  since  the  students  will  be 
graduated  before  any  new  vocational  education  programs  can  be  instituted. 

TABLE  V 

Student  Program  Interest  and  Related  Job  Turnover 
(Grades  Nine  &  Ten) 


Total 

Related  Job 

Program 

Grade  9 

Grade  10 

N 

Turnovers 

Agricultural  Education 

la 

127 

248 

Distributive  Education 

85 

45 

130 

215 

Business  &  Office  Occup. 

140 

124 

264 

287 

Trade  &  Industrial  Occup. 

238 

203 

441 

324 

Health  Occupations 

109 

107 

216 

456 

Home  Economics-Gainful 

58 

41 

99 

223 

Employment 


SUMMARY 

If  the  assumption  that  the  personnel  turnover  will  remain  stable  and  equals 
future  yearly  job  opportunities  is  true,  it  is  apparent,  with  the  exception  of 
positions  related  to  Agricultural  Education,  that  there  should  be  enough  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  area  so  that  each  program  graduate  would  be  able  to 
find  a  position  in  the  field  that  he  or  she  had  been  trained. 

The  apparent  availability  of  jobs  related  to  the  vocational  education  pro- 
grams selected  by  the  students,  when  coupled  with  student,  parent,  and  business 
needs  and  interests  seems  to  be  sufficient  justification  for  further  steps  to  be 
taken  in  planning  for  a  Regional  Technical-Vocational  Center  for  the  Southern 
Penobscot  County  Area. 

It  is  now  the  responsibility  of  each  school  within  the  area  to  more  speci- 
fically: (1)  determine  student  interests  relative  to  vorational  education;  (2) 
explain  to  parents,  students,  and  potential  employers  the  philosophy  of  vocational 
education  in  the  state  today;  (3)  investigate  local  and  area  business  needs  for 
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trained  personnel;  (4)  set  up  advisorj'-  committees  for  local  planning  purposes; 
and,  (5)  determine  the  availability  of  on-the-job  training  positions,  and  plan 
for  the  complete  coordination  of  this  aspect  of  vocational  education* 
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APPENDIXES 
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student  Form 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SURVEY 


Name   ^   School   Grade 


Plans  are  -being  made  for  an  area  technical-vocational  school  to  serve 
students  in  Southern  Penobscot  County*    This  would  mean  (if  you  are 
interested)  that  you  could  attend  this  area  school  for  your  junior  and 
senior  years.    A  school  of  this  nature  would  be  able  to  provide  a  wider 
selection  of  courses  and  better  vocational  training  than  would  be  pos- 
sible in  any  one  of  the  seven  high  school  in  the  area. 

A  survey  of  businesses  in  the  area  is  being  done  to  find  out  what  jobs, 
needing  what  training,  might  be  available.    Will  you  indicate  whether 
or  not  you  are  interested  in  an  area  school. 

I  would  serious 1^^  consider  attending  an  area  technical-vocational  schoo3 
/    /    Yes  /    /  No 

If  your  answer  is  No,  please  turn  in  this  sheet  anyway.  If  your  answer 
is  Yes  ,  please  check  the  area  you  are  most  interested  in  studying. 

/  /    Agricultural  Education  Procrrams 

This  program  provides  training  for  jobs  in  farming,  floristry 
(flowers) ,  landscaping,  forestry,  conservation,  outdoor  recreat- 
ion (game  warden),  and  other  similar  jobs. 

/  /    Distributive  Education  Programs 

This  program  provides  training  for  jobs  as  salesmen,  store  clerks 
cashiers,  shipping  clerks,  hotel  and  motel  vorkers,  service 
station  attendants,  and  other  similar  jobs. 

/  /    Business  and  Office  Occupations  Programs 

This  program  provides  training  for  jobs  as  typists,  office  clerks 
secretaries,  bookkeepers,  receptionists,  and  other  similar  jobs. 

/  /    Trade  and  Industrial  Programs 

This  program  provides  training  for  jobs  in  the  construction  trade? 
(plumbing,  carpentry,  t^l^ctrical  work),  auto  mechanics,  small 
engine  repair,  refrigeration  ,  printing,  and  other  similar  jobs. 

/  /    Health  Occupations  Programs 

This  program  provides  training  for  jobs  as  dentist  or  physician *s 
receptionist,  medical  records  assistants,  nurses  aides,  physical 
therapy  assistant,  laboratory  technician's  aide,  and  other  simi- 
lar jobs. 

/~7   Home  Economics  Gainful  Employment  Programs 

This  program  provides  training  for  jobs  in  food  services,  child 
care,  clothing  service,  homemaker  aide,  and  other  similar  jobs. 

/  /    Other  -  Write  in  area  not  covered. 


A-2 


BANGOR  SCHOOL  DEPARTiffiOT 
BANGOR,  MAINE 


May  3,  1972 


The  School  Departmpnts  of  Southern  Penobscot  County  are 
planning  a  Regional  Technical-Vocational  Center  for  the  area. 
The  need  was  established  by  a  study  done  by  the  Maine  State 
Department  of  Education  Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation.   This  center  Is  part  of  the  overall  objective  of  the 
bureau    to  provide  facilities  for  any  high  school  student  in 
the  state  who  wishes  this  kind  of  secondary  education. 

The  center  will  probably  be  for  juniors  and  seniors  planning 
to  go  to  work  following  graduation.    This  is  about  25%  of  the 
graduating  classes.    The  center  will  serve  the  seven  high 
school  districts  in  this  area.    The  governing  will  be  done  by 
representatives  from  all  school  districts  in  Southern  Penob- 
scot County.    The  objective  of  the  center  will  be  to  provide 

^J^^x.^^^-'-f^  needed  for  the  student  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
world  of  work. 

Plans  are  just  under  way  and  we  are  seeking  help  from  businesses 
students,  and  parents.    You  arc  one  of  the  ifOO  parents  of  10th  ' 
grade  students  we  are  contacting.    Will  you  take  time  to  answer 
these  questions  to  help  us  with  our  planning? 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

George  Vose,  Director 
„„    ,  Research  and  Evaluation 


Parent  Form 


A-2  (cent.) 
VOCATIONAL  3DUCATI0N  SURVEY 


Father's  Occupation    Mother's  Occupation  ,  

High  school  your  son/daughter  nov  attends  

1.  Do  you  see  a  need  for  a  technical-vocational  center  in  this  geoc;r&ph- 
ical  area?     Yes  /    7     Jo  /    7     '.ihy  or  why  not?   " 


2.  In  your  opinion  should  each  high  school  provide  its  oim  technical- 
vocational  program?     Yes   /     No  /    7     V/hy  or  why  not?   


3.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  this  kind  of  practical  education 
i/ould  help  keep  students  in  school?    Yes  /    /    No  /  7 

'f,    V/hich  of  the  following  areas  do  you  think  should  be  included  in;  a 
program  of  vocational  education? 

/    /    Agriculture  Education  Prot  rams 

This  progran  provides  training  for  jobs  in  farming,  f lor is try 
(flowers),  landscaping,  forestry,  conservation,  outdoor  recre- 
ation (gaae  warden),  and  other  similar  jobs, 

/    /    Distributive  Education  Prograns 

This  program  provides  training  for  jobs  as  salesmen,  store 
clerks,  cashiers,  shipping  clerks,  hotel  and  aotel  workers, 
service  station  attendants,  and  other  similar  jobs. 

/    /    Business  and  Office  Occupations  Programs 

This  program  provides  training  for  lobs  as  typists,  office  clerks, 
secretaries,  booldceepers,  receptibnistSf ,  and  other  similar  jobs. 

/    /    Trade  and  Industrial  Programs 

This  program  provides  training  for  jobs  in  the  construction  trades 
(plumbing,  carpentry,  electrical  work,  auto  mechanics,  small 
engine  repair,  refrigeration,  printing,  and  other  similar  jobs. 

/    /    Health  Occupations  Programs 

This  program  provides  training  for  jobs  as  dentist  or  physician's 
receptionist,  medical  records  assistants,  nurses  aides*,  physical 
therapy  assistant,  laboratory  technician's  aide,  and  other  simi- 
lar jobs. 

/    /    Home  Economics  (Gainful  Smplovraent  Procray.s 

This  program  provides  training  for  jobs  in  food  services,  child 
care,  clothing  service,  homemaker  iide,  and  other  similar  jobs. 

/    /    Other,  please  list.  

If  you  v.'ould  be  willing  to  serve  on  an  advisory  com-iiittee,  please 
write  your  name  and  address  on  line. 


BAN.GOR  SCHOOL  DEPARTliENT 
BANGOR,  MAINE 

A-3 


May  8,  1972 


Dear  Sir: 

The  School.  Departments  of  Southern  Penobscot  County  are  plannin^^  a 
Regional  Technical-Vocational  Center  for  secondary  students  in  this 
area*  The  need  was  established  by  a  study  done  by  the  Maine  State 
Department  of  Education  Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 
This  center  is  part  of  the  overall  objective  of  the  Bureaj:  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  any  high  school  student  in  the  state  who  wishes 
this  kind,  of  secondary  education. 

To  be  effective  a  center  of  this  nature  must  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  employers  it  serves.  We  are  sending  this  question- 
naire to  300  industrial  and  business  firms  in  the  area  (Old  torn  to 
Hermon,  Hampden  to  East  Corinth)  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  what 
training  high  school  graduates  need  to  be  employable.  More  than 
half  of  these  firms  have  hired  high  school  graduat'as  in  the  last 
three  years. 

Will  you  or  an  associate  please  take  time  to  fill  out  the  enclosed 
questionnaire  to  help  us  plan  a  program  that  will  be  realistic  for 
our  area. 

Thank  You. 

Sincerely^ 


George  Vose,  Director 
Research  &  Evaluation 


GV:mb 
Enclosure 


Business  Form 


(c#nr  • ) 

VOCiiTIONAL  EDUCATION  SURVEY 


Name  of  Industry  or  Business  ^  

Address  Xel. 

Prcxiuct  or  Service   

Person  Filling  out  Questionnaire   

Position  ^  

Number  of  Employees  as  of  May  1,       Male   Finale  

About  how  many  have  been  with  you  at  least  one  year? 

Male     -  Female   

From  your  knowledge  of  the  area,  do  you. think  a  Technical-Vocational 
center  is   needed?      Yes  No  jTJ     ?  ZZ7     ^'^7  or  why  not? 


Would  you  be  willing  to  consider  serving  on  a  planning  committee? 

Yes   £7     No  O   ?  ZI7 
Would  you  be  willing  to  consider  cooperating  with  a  vocational  school 
by  accepting  a  student  for  training?     Yes  /~7     No  f^/     ?  /~7 
Please  list  any  specific  jobs  needing  specialized  training  (such  as 
could  be  provided  by  a  Technical-Vocational  Center)  that  would  give 
a  better  selection  of  qualified  workers. 

Jo^  Type  of  Training  Needed 


Additional  Commentc: 
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STUDHiT  PROGKAI^  INTEREST  RESPONSES  BY  SCHOOL  AND  GRADE 


BANGOR     BREWER     ORONO     OLD  TOWN     CENTRAL-    HERMOU-  HAMPDEN 


Agriculture  Education 
Grade 


9 

28 

39 

+  f 

8 

10 

13 

10 

Al 

24 

7 

18 

7 

15 

15 

11  • 

22 

26 

13 

23 

1 

7 

11 

Distributive  Education 
Grade 

23 

12 

3 

20 

6 

3 

23 

10 

18 

11 

1 

4 

0 

6 

5 

U 

10 

14 

2 

9 

0 

10 

4 

Business  &  Office  Occupations 
Grade 

9 

32 

30 

6 

35 

13 

10 

14 

10 

38 

16 

6 

25 

6 

18 

15 

11 

25 

28 

7 

30 

7 

17 

9 

Trade  and  Industrial 
Qrade 


ERIC 


9 

36 

•  50 

9 

62 

16 

23 

30 

10 

32 

41 

6 

46 

24 

18 

26 

11 

40 

18 

10 

35 

10 

15 

20 

Health  Occupations 
Grade 
9  23 

22 

2 

23 

5 

8 

26 

10 

21 

20 

1 

a 

7 

12 

25 

11 

18 

32 

3 

18 

•U 

10 

7 

Home  Economics 
Grade 
9 

Gainful  Employment 
11  18 

2 

n 

10 

4 

11 

10 

10 

4 

0 

e 

3 

8 

6 

11 

7 

5 

1 

6 

6 

1*^3 

8 

0 
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STUDENT  RETURNS 

Student  Responses  by  Program  Checked 
(Separated  by  Grade) 

Grade  9 


Agricultural  Education 

Bosj-s 
N 

Girls 
N 

% 

Total 
N 

Eank 

Total 

95 

22.5" 

26 

7.9 

121 

3 

16 

Distributive  Education 

42 

9.9 

43 

13.1 

85 

5 

11' 

Business  &  Office  Occ. 

20 

4.7- 

120 

36.6 

140 

2 

19 

Trade  &  Industrial 

235 

55.6 

3 

.9 

238 

1 

32 

Health  Occupations 

26 

6.1 

83 

25.3 

109 

4 

15 

Home  Ec. -Gainful  Employ. 

5 

1.2 

53 

16.2 

58 

6 

8 

Grade  10 

Boys 

..N 

Girls 
N 

% 

Total 
N 

Rank 

Total 

% 

Agricultural  Education 

90 

25.8 

37 

12.4 

127 

2 

20 

Distributive  Education 

25 

7.2 

20 

6.7 

45 

5 

7 

Business  &  Office  Occ. 

20 

5.7 

104 

34.9 

124 

3 

19 

Trade  &  Industrial 

198 

56.7 

5 

1.7 

203 

1 

31 

Health  Occupations 

12 

3.4 

95 

31.9 

107 

4 

17 

Home  Ec. -Gainful  Employ. 

4 

1.1 

37 

12.4 

41 

6 

6 

Grade  11 


Boys 

% 

Girls 

% 

Total 

Total 

N 

N 

N 

Rank 

% 

Agricultural  Education 

74 

26.9 

29 

10.0 

103 

3 

18 

Distributive  Education 

26 

9.5 

22 

7.6 

48 

5 

9 

Business  &  Office  Occ. 

14 

5.1 

109 

37.5 

123 

2 

22 

Trade  and  Industrial 

143 

52.0 

6 

2.1 

U9 

1 

26 

Health  Occupations 

14 

5.1 

85 

29.2 

99 

4 

18 

Home  Economics-Gainful 

4 

1.5 

40 

•13.7 

44 

6 

8 

.ERIC. 
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PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESPONSES 

"Do  you  see  a  need  for  a  technical-vocational  center  in  this 

geographic  area?" 


SCHOOL 

N 

SENT 

N 

RETURN 

% 

RETURN 

N 

USABLE 

NO 

YES 

% 
YES 

j° 

« 

Brewer 

79 

25 

32 

17 

0 

17 

100.0 

Central 

27 

4 

15 

2 

0 

2 

100.0 

Hampden 

50 

U 

28 

10 

0 

10 

100.0 

Hermon 

31 

13 

42 

8 

1 

7 

87.5 

Old  Town 

81 

24 

30 

14 

1 

13 

92.9 

Qrono 

25 

9 

36 

5 

0 

5 

100.0 

Misc. 

4 

1 

0 

1 

100.0 

Total 

425 

143 

34 

88 

4 

84 

Total  percent  "yes"  =  95.5^ 
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PARENT  PROGRAM  INTEREST 
(Response  separated  by  tovm) 


Program 

BANGOR 
(n  50) 

BREWER 
(n  25) 

CENTRAL 
(N  4) 

HAMPDEN 
(N  14) 

HERMON 

(n  13) 

OLD  TOWN 
(N  24) 

ORONO 
(n  9) 

MISC 

(n  / 

Agriciatural  Ed. 

37 

22 

4 

11 

9 

20 

5 

2 

Distributive  Ed. 

34 

17 

2 

r» 
1 

5 

17 

4 

1 

Business  Dec. 

.40 

18 

3 

11 

8 

16 

7 

2 

Trade-Industrial 

46 

23 

4 

12 

12 

23 

9 

4 

Health  Dec. 

40 

20 

3 

11 

10 

17 

7 

1 

Home  Ec.  Employ. 

24 

17 

3 

10 

9 

13 

2 

1 

N  =  Total  number  of  questionnaires 
returned  by  parents 
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BUSINESS  RESPONSES 


GENERAL  PROGRAM 


Agricultural  Ed. 


Trade  and 
Industrial 


Business    Ed . 
Distributive  Ed. 
Home  Economics 


Health  Occ. 
Misc. 


SPECIFIC        AREA  NEED 
PROGRAM      FOR  CENTER 


SERVE  ON 
COMMITTEE 


ACCEPT  FOR 
TRAINING 


TURNOVER 


Y 

No 

7 

Y 

No 

7 

Y 

No 

7 

Ag.  Ed. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

? 

Auto  Mech. 

23 

0 

1 

10 

11 

3 

15 

4 

5 

77 

Build.  Tr. 

17 

0 

1 

9 

6 

3 

6 

3 

9 

129 

Keat.  &  Fuel 

6 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

1 

3 

o 
o 

Manuf . 

6 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

106 

Fr.  Trans. 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4.. 

Total 

54 

0 

5 

24 

27 

9 

27 

11 

22 

324 

Business 

17 

0 

3 

7 

10 

3 

8 

6 

6 

289 

Retail  Sales 

25 

2 

5 

9 

12 

11 

20 

2 

10 

215 

Food  Ser. 

19 

2 

2 

6 

10 

7 

13 

1 

9 

170 

Home  Ec. 

4 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

53 

Total 

23 

3 

3 

6 

U 

9 

15 

2 

32 

223 

Health 

11 

0 

0 

7 

2 

2 

9 

0 

2 

456 

Misc. 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Total 

137 

5 

19 

55 

68 

38 

81 

23 

57 

1514 
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BUSINESS  RETURNS 

Positions  mentioned  by  businesses  as  needing  more  trained  persons  to  fill  them. 
(The  number  after  the  position  indicates  how  many  times  the 
position  was  mentioned  by  different  Jsusinesses) 


AGRICULTURE  RELATED 

Landscaping  i 
DISTRIBUTIVE  ED.  RELATED 


Sales 

17 

Counter  Help 

1 

Stock  Control 

4 

Serv.  Person 

2 

Display  &  Prom. 

1 

Clerks 

4 

Ship  &  Rec. 

3 

Whse.  Manager 

1 

Maintenance 

7 

Alterations 

1 

Delivery 

3 

Hotel  Manager 

1 

Merchandising 

1 

Jewelry  Sales 

1 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  RELATED 

Clerical 

16 

Administration 

1 

Bookkeeper 

5 

Management 

2 

Receptionist 

1 

Ass't  Manager 

1 

(Health  Center 

Secretary 

2 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATED 

Male  Clerical  1 
Bank  Work  1 
Accountant  1 


Mechanics 

49 

Electricians 

20 

Refrigeration 

2 

Carpenter 

24 

Photographers 

1 

Truck  Driver 

1 

Electronics 

2 

Lab.  Tech. 

1 

Welders 

6 

Pliunbers 

16 

Neg.  Retoucher 

1 

Sheet  Metal  Mech. 

1 

Engineers 

2 

Blueprint  Read. 

1 

Hv.  Equip.  Oper. 

1 

Sm.  Engine  and 

20 

Custodian 

1 

Air  Gond. 

1 

Appliance  Repair 

Drill  Foremen 

1 

Auto  Parts 

2 

Elec.  Maintenance 

1 

Lineman 

1 

Elec.  System 

1 

Auto  Body 

6 

Eng.  Aides 

1 

Equip.  Set-up 

1 

Alignment 

2 

Lg.  Equip.  Oper. 

6 

Diesel  Engine 

1 

Upholsterers 

1 

Rustproofer 

1 

Hydraulics 

1 

Masons 

7 

Carpet  Mech. 

2 

Elec.  Mach.  Op. 

1 

Paper  Hangers 

1 

Stitching 

1 

Industry 

1 

Micro  Meter  Rd. 

1 

Printer 

1 

Brazing 

1 

Power  Shift  Trans. 

1 

E-2  (Cont.) 


HEALTH  RELATED 

Nurses  Aides  4 

L.P.N.'S  1 

Pharm#  Sec,  1 


Voc#  Niirses 

St*  Hosp#  Workers 

Cullinaiy  Arts 


1         Dietary  Func* 
1  Custodian 
1  Clerical 


HOME  ECONOMICS-GAINFUL  EMPLCgMENT  RELATED 

Waitress  2  Bar  Tender  3  Housekeeping 

Inter*  Decor*     1  Cafe  Manager  1  Waiter 

Host  1  Meat  Cutter  2  Cook 

Baker  1  House  Painter  1 
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TH  ■  MONTANA   AOVISORY   COUNCIL  Fpft  VjCATIG^IAL 
eOUCATlON.   SECGNO  ANKU^L  PtPrRT. 

MONTAKA  STATt  AO V I SC^  Y  C OUNCI L  FCS  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION,  H&LfNA. 

OFFICE  OF   -OUCATiU,\   (OHcrt),    WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
MF  AVAILABLE   IN  VT-'-'-lC  SET. 
PUB  DATE  -    13Sf  P71  26P. 

DESCRIPTORS   -   ^ANNUAL  RSiPGRTS;  =i=AOVISCkY 
COMMITTEES;   *VGCATIONAL  ■  DUCATION; 
DOCUMENT  AT  I  UN;  •  *STATt:  PJ^CGRAMS 

J  DENT  I,FIFRS_-   ^MONTANA       _ 

ABSTRACT  -    SUMHARIZe.0   IN  THIS  DOCUMENT  ARE 
^HE  RESULTS   CF  AN   EVALUATIVE  ASSESSMENT  'JF 
VOCATIJNAL   EDUCATION    IN   THfc".   STATE  OF  MONTANA, 
REVIEWED  WERE:    (L)   THE  APPROPRIATENESS  OF  THE 

SXATS 'S,  GOALS  AND  PUOKi IlE,S,_(2i„lH£   

EFFECTIVENESS   GF  VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  IN 
SERVING  THE   PEOPLE   AND  THEIR  NEEDS,   AND  (3) 
THE  EXTENT   TO  WHICH  PREVIOUS  COUNCIL 
RECOMMENDATIONS  RECEIVED  DUt  CONSIDERATION. 
FINDINGS   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  INCLUDE:    (1)  THE 

GOALJ  ^ORMUL^TFO  S_L£ MEP_mJ:IAy„E_BJ£N  

7,ppq-."pRIATE,   (HOWEVER,   IT  WAS   IMPOSSIBLE  TO 
DETERMINE  WHETHER   THr.Y  WERE  MET  BECAUSE  "iF 
THE  FORM   IN  WHICH   TH:Y  WERl   WRITTEN),  (2) 
MONTANA,   AT  PRESENT,   HA^  NO  QRGANLZED  SYSTEM 
•CAPABLE  OF  DETE^^MINING  NEED  NOR 
EFFECTIVENESS ,„Iiiy.S_  IMPLYING  THAT  ONE  .N£iQ_S  „^ 
TO  BE  DEVELOPED,   (3)    THE  SCOPE  OF  PLANNING 
FOR  VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  IS  LlMIJEDf 
IHEPEFOREf   COORDINATION   IS   IMPERATIVE  AT  ALL 

LEVELS  f   A  NO  (4)  LAST  YEAR'.S  XJIUNC.  I.L  

RECOMMENDATIONS  WERE   NOT  GIVEN  THE 
CONSIDERATIONS   WHICH  THEY  WARRANTED.  TABLE._S_..„ 
SUPPLYING  DETAILED  INFORMATION  ARE  APPENDED. 

rsN) 
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MONTANA  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Mrs*  Linda  Skaar,  Chairman 
Bozeman 

Wallace  E.  McCulloch,  Vice  Chmn* 
Kalispell 

William  A.  Ball,  Executive  Director 
Helena 

Fred  Barrett 
Helena 


HELENA*  MOXTAXA  50601 


September  13,  1971 


Carl  T.  Blaskovich,  Jr» 
Anaconda 

Jack  C.  Carver 
Helena 

Mrs*  Kathleen  Cattaneo 
Billings 

Joe  Crosswhite 
Columbia  Trails 

William  L.  Erickson 
Havre 

Jack  Gunderson 
Power 

S.  Gregoi-y  Hamlin,  Jr. 
Helena 

Patrick  J.  Kelly 
Miles  City 

William  Korxzek 
Helena 

0.  I,.  Moen 
Glasgow 

Francis  T.  Peterson 
Miles  City 

Joe  A.  Renders 
Great  Falls 

Perry  Roys 
Helena 

Harold  L.  Wenaas 
Great  Falls 

Mrs*  Tom  (Susie)  Yellowtail 
Wyola 


Governor  Forrest  H.  Anderson 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  Montana  59601 

Dear  Governor  Anderson: 

The  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  is 
pleased  to  transmit  its  Second  Annual  Report  on  Vocational 
Education  in  Montana.    This  report,  made  in  accordance  with 
P.L.  90-576,  is  forv/arded  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  its  use  and  for  transmittal  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education.    As  you  know,  the  law  provides  that 
when  forwarded,  this  report  may  be  accompanied  by  any 
comments  that  the  State  ooard  thinks  are  appropriate. 

We  believe  that  implementation  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  this  report  will  be  beneficial  to  vocational 
education  and,  in  turn,  to  the  people  of  Montana. 

Respectfully, 


(Mrs. )  Liada  Skaar 
Chairman 
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SECUMD  AriNuAL  REPORT 


MONTANA  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


I.    How  appropriate  were  the  Staters  poals  and  priorities  as  set  fo*^th  in 
the  State  Plan?   Were  these  noals  measurable?   To  what  extent  were  the  goals  met? 

Goals  listed  in  the  Montana  Plan  for  ^'ocational  Education  can  seldom  be 
arqued  with.    For  example,  it  proposed  more  vocational  proqrams  in  areas  where 
school  dropouts  and  j^outh  unemployment  were  the  highest.    It  called  for  construc- 
tion of  a  nost-secondary  vocational  education  center  durina  the  year.  Enrollments 
were  to  be  increased. 

Freouently  aoals  were  not  scd,ea  in  measurable  form.    Data  presented  was 
sometimes  inaccurate  or  incorrect.    When  base  data  is  inaccurate,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  goals  v;ere  met. 

The  most  cryinq  need  in  vocational  education  planninn  for  Montana  is  ac- 
curate data  on  employment  opportunities,  school  drop-outs,  and  the  disadvantaged. 

It  appears  that  durinq  the  past  year  Montana  has  made  steady  progress 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  goals  of  the  State  Plan. 


II.  What  was  the  effectiveness  or  vocational  education  in  serving  the 
people  and  their  needs? 

Vocational  education  is  not  the  totai  answer  to  all  educational  and  man- 
power problems.    It  is,  hov*/ever    a  significant  part  of  the  answer.    We  need  a  sys- 
tematic method  of  determinino  the  needs  of  the  people,  where  these  people  are,  and 
who  they  are.    This  information  must  be  compared  with  the  capabilities  of  voca- 
tional education  in  order  to  determine  its  effectiveness  in  serving  the  people  and 
tiiCr  needs.    Like  most  other  :>taies,  Montana  presently  has  no  organized  system 
capau'^e  of  producing  this  tvpe  of  information. 

The  past  year's  evaluation  by  the  Council  ht»s  brought  to  our'  attention 
the  Improved,  but  still  limited,  scope  of  pKnning  for  vocc^tional  education.  Coord- 
ination of  training  opportunities  at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels  is  im- 
perative. 

Many  pood  thinns  are  beinci  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  through 
vocational  education,  bit  there  are  still  some  serious  deficiencies.   More  vocational 
education  opportunities  are  availdble  to  more  students  at  all  levels  than  ever  be- 
fore.   The  ouestion  is,  will  the  oraduate  be  able  to  net  and  hold  a  job? 

III.  The  Council  is  Disappointed  that  greater  consideration  was  noc  given 
to  last  year's  recommendations.    We  are  optimistic,  however,  and  look  forward  to 
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the  presentation  of  this  Second  Annual  Report ♦    We  hope  for  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  the  policy  and  decision  makers  in  vocational  education  the  needs  of  people 
and  ways  in  which  these  needs  can  be  met* 


From  our  evaluation  of  vocational  education  in  Montana  durincj  the  past  year 
we  submit  the  foUowing  recommenaations: 

I ♦    Data  for  Program  Planning 

The  need  is  apparent  to  the  Council  for  additional  and  valid  planning  for 
vocational  education  programs.    The  Council  i  commends  that: 

A.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  securino  more  valid  data  on  dropouts. 

B.  The  Office  of  the  Superintendent  or  Public  Instruction  should  give 
first  priority  to  making  the  Enrol Iment-Exit-Followup  system  fully 
operational. 

C.  Job  market  information  must  be  collected  on  a  national,  regional,  state, 
and  local  basis,    "^he  cooperation  of  all  apencies  with  such  information 
is  needed. 

II-    Financial  Support  of  Vocational  Education. 

The  need  for  additional  tinancial  support  of  vocational  education  is  a 
concern  of  the  Council,    it  therefore  recommends  that: 

A.  The  State  Board  of  Education  seriously  review  the  present  priorities 
for  expenditure  of  state  education  dollars  and  place  additional  em- 
phasis on  state  support  ot  vocational  education. 

B.  The  federal  government  be  encouraged  to  increase  its  financial  sup- 
port of  vocational  eaucatlon  to  an  amount  more  nearly  egual  with 
tiat  provided  by  the  state. 

C.  All  school  districts,  especially  those  in  eastern  Montana,  be  en- 
':ouraqed  to  use  the  optionai  mill  levy  for  adult  vocational  education* 
I'se  of  this  levy  can  help  tc  bring  vocational  education  closer  to 
those  people  who  cannot  reach  the  area  centers. 

III.    Development  of  Vocational  Education  Facilities 

Availability  of  meaninnful  vocational  education  is  of  prime  concern  to  the 
Council.    It  therefore  recommends: 

A.  Construction  of  additional  facilities  for  post-secondary  vocational 
education  centers  is  crucially  needed.  The  State  Board  should  make 
every  effort  to  resolve  the  problem  ot  construction  of  the  pronosed 
Great  Falls  building. 
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The  State  Board  take  action  to  resolve  the  problem  of  imbalance  in 
utilization  of  post-secondary  facilities  by  one  or  two  levels  of 
vocational  education  p-^oqrams. 

IV.    Disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students. 

The 'Council  recomiriends  that  the  state  place  a  qreater  emphasis  uDon  meet- 
ing the  needs  ot  tne  aisadvantaqea  and  handicapped. 

V.    Involveifient  in  Manpoiver  -evelopment 

Involvement  of  vocational  education  in  manpower  development  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  the  Council  recommends  that: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  utilize  information  from  local  advisory  commit- 
tees and  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Ins- ruction,  and  cooner- 
ate  v/ith  the  Montana  Manpower  Pianmna  Advisory  Council  in  coordinating 
program  planninq  and  development  of  vocational  education  programs  through- 
out the  state,  and  also  make  knov/n  to  other  manpower  planninq  groups  the 
availability  of  training  through  existino  state  vocational  education  programs. 

VI.    Private  and  Public  Schools 

The  need  of  improved  relationships  between  all  educational  agencies  involved 
in  vocational  education  is  necessary  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Therefore  the  Council's  recommendation  is  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
take  the  leadership  In  increasing  and  improvinn  communication  with  private 
vocational  schools. 

VII.    Job  Placement  of  Students 

Students  need  to  be  provided  much  improved  job  placement  services.  The 
Council  recommends  that  the  puhlic  schools  make  job  placement  of  students 
as  important  a  responsibility  of  theirs  as  the  actual  training  and  educa- 
tion of  the  student. 


VIII.    Mountain-Plains  Educational  Center 

Because  of  the  potential  impact  of  the  Mountain-Plains  Educational  Center, 
located  at  the  former  Glasqow  Air  Base,  it  is  reconmiended  by  the  Council 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Center  establish  an  advisory  cormnittee 
to  the  Center,  and  it  is  further  suggested  that  the  Montana  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  Education  be  represented  on  that  committee. 

IX.    Publicitv  for  Vocational  Education 

The  Council  is  concerned  by  the  continued  lack  of  av/areness  of  vocational 
education  opportunities  on  tho  part  of  many  people.    It  is  rcjcoiranended  that 
additional  publicity,  accurate  and  timely^  be  given  to  vocational  education. 
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X.  Orientation  to  the  World  of  Work 


The  Council  recoinmends  that  elementary  schools  make  a  strong  and  organized 
effort  to  provide  students  with  an  awareness  of  vocations  which  may  be 
available  to  them  and  how  the  educational  svstem  is  able  to  assist  them  in 
preparing  for  the  vorld  of  work. 

XI*    Standard  Course  Titles  with  Pescription 

One  of  the  concerns  of  the  Council  is  the  lack  of  standard  course  and  pro- 
nrdm  titles  with  descriptions  amonn  schools  offering  post-secondary 
vocrtional  education,    it  Is  the  Council's  recommendation  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  establish  standard  pronram  and  course  titles. with 
description.    These  titles  should  be  used  to  refer  to  every  program  in 
all  descriptive  literature  of  prooram  offerinas. 

XII.    Truth  in  Advertisinn 

The  Advisory  Council  maintains  that  each  post-secondary  school  is  responsible 
for  the  advertisement  of  its  vocational  education  programs.    In  the  past, 
some  advertisement  has  not  been  true  or  accurate.    The  State  Board  should 
take  appropriate  action  to  discourage  post-secondary  schools  from  advertisinn 
courses  which  they  do  not  actually  offer. 

XIII.    Recommendations  from  the  First  /Annual  Report 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  reviev/  and  give 
further  consideration  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Montana  Advisorv  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  submitted 
in  September,  1970. 
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HOH  APPROPRIATE  WERE  THE  STATE'S  POAlS  AND  PRIORITIES  AS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE 
STATE  PlMT  WERE  THESE  PQALS  MEASURABLE?    TO  WHAT  EXTENT  HERE  THE  GOALS  MET? 


As  presently  stated  many  of  the  oo-^^s  of  the  Montana  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  are  difficult  to  measure,  others  ^re  in  tht  process  of  beinq  measured, 
while  a  third  qroup  is  in  a  position  that  allows  evaluation*  We  will  limit  our- 
selves to  this  third  qroup  for  the  purposes  of  this  report* 

A*  The  State  Plan  souoht  a  concentration  of  post-secondary  vocational  pro- 
grams in  areas  of  the  state  mth  the  highest  rates  of  youth  unemployment  and  school 
droDOuts* 


The  areas  where  these  rates  »'ere  the  highest  were  those, in  which  post- 
secondary  vocational  education  pronrams  «"ere  already  available.'    The  number  of  pro- 
grams offered  and  the  nunber  of  students  enrolled  has  increased  in  these  areas  over 
the  past  year.    Presently  we  have  no  way  of  knov/inq  how  many  dropouts  the  schools 
are  serving—only  that  they  are  training  more  students.    Data  on  school  dropouts  is 
uniformly  under-reported  throughout  tne  state,  reflecting  the  need  for  a  statev/ide 
system  to  report  accurately  all  school  leavers/ 

Unemplo.vment  data  available  from  the  Emplo*  .ent  Security  :ommission  covers 
only  part  of  the  job  market  and  does  not  reflect  the  total  emplovment  picture.  The 
best  data  available  indicates  that  the  post-secondary  proqrams  are  in  the  areas 
where  most  unemployed  are  renorted. 

We  recommend  that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  securing  mor^  valid  data 
on  dropouts  and  employment.    Such  data  is  necessary  to  nood  planning  for  vocational 
education. 

The  State  Plan  called  for  research  to  be  done  in  several  areas  during 
the  fiscal  yoar  1971.    Specific  ooals  were: 

1.  The  development  of  the  Enrol Iment-Exit-Followup  study  of  all 
vocational  educatKn  students. 

2.  Identification  or       handicapped,  disadvantaged  and  unemployed 
youth  in  the  state. 

3.  Survey  of  community  college  vocational -technical  education. 

4.  Follow-up  of  success  of  consumer  home  economics  proqrams. 

Progress  has  been  continued  in  the  Enrol Iment-Exit-Followup  study  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  schools  is  now  reouired  as  a  pre-reguisite  to  fundinq.    This  system, 
when  completely  operational,  should  provide  critically  needed  data  relatinq  to  voca- 
tional education.    Without  such  data  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  provide  a  valid 
evaluation.    The  other  research  projects  which  were  to  be  conducted  in  fiscal  1971 

1 

See  Appendix  I. 
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have  been  pioved  back  to  fiscal  year  1972. 


The  Council  considers  each  of  these  projects  necessary  for  the  evaluation 
of  vocational  education.    We  look  forward  to  their  early  completion. 

C.   The  State  Plan  oredicted  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  schools  offer- 
inn  vocational  education  durinn  fiscal  1971. 

According  to  the  information  made  available  to  the  Council,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  eleven  secondary  schools  offerina  vocational  education  during  fiscal  1971. 

Of  concern  is  the  fact  that  onlv  65%  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Montana 
are  reported  as  offerinn  anv  kind  of  vocational  education.    Furthermore,  of  those 
offerina  vocational  education,  nearly  half  have  only  one  or  two  pronrams,  usually 
home  economics  and  vocational  aoriculture.    This  data  clearly  indicates  that  with- 
out a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  schools  offerino  more  types 
of  traininn,  the  needs  of  secondary  students  for  vocational  education  cannot  and 
will  not  be  met. 

In  view  of  th;s  need  tor  more  vocational  education  opportunity,  the  Council 
recommends  that  the  State  Board  seriously  reviev  the  present  priorities  for  expend- 
iture of  state  education  dollars  and  olace  additional  emphasis  on  state  support  of 
vocational  education. 

n»  The  State  Plan  objective  for  construction  calls  for  continuing  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  vocational  education,  and  specifically  the  construction 
of  one  Post-Secondary  t^ocationa!  Education  Center  durinn  the  1971  fiscal  year. 

Lack  of  available  funds  prevented  the  construction  of  the  Post-Secondarv 
Vocational  Education  Center  olanned  tor  fiscal  1971.    Late  in  the  year  the  42nd 
Lemslative  Assenbly  appropriated  51.2  million  for  construction  of  po<=t-secondary 
vocational  education  facilities.    Plans,  including  architectural  drawings,  haVe 
been  prepared,  but  actual  construction  may  anain  be  delayed  because  of  a  question 
reaardina  the  legality  of  a  school  district  bondina  itself  for  construction  of  a 
Post-Secondary  Vocational  Education  Center. 

We  stronal>  ecommend  every  effort  be  made  by  the  State  Board  to  expedite 
the  resolution  of  this  problem  and/esume  construction  of  facilities  which  are  so 
crucial  to  vocational  education  in*Montana. 

A  State  Plan  goal  was  to  increase  the  fiscal  1971  vocational  education 
enrollment  in  the  secondary  schools  by  H  over  fiscal  1970  enrollments. 

This  goal  is  difficult  to  evaluate  accurately  in  terms  of  the  success  achieved 
in  reachino  its  objective.    Indications  are,  however,  that  the  goal  was  reached. 

Enrollment  fioures  currently  available  show  a  decline  in  thfe  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  secondary  school  program?  tor  fiscal  year  1971.    A  new  computerized 
data  gathering  system  has  eliminated  a  "dupl icated  count",  and  the  figures  for 
fiscal  1971  are  considerably  more  accurate  than  those  of  previous  years. 
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The  fact  that  more  vocational  education  is  beinn  offered  in  more  schools 
leads  us  to  believe  that  enrollrnents  actually  increased.  Next  year  the  new  data 
oatherinn  system  will  allow  the  Council  to  assess  accurately  the  amount  of  increase. 

fioals  of  the  State  Plan  were  to  increase  by  71  the  enrollment  of  both 
the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  in  vocational  education  during  fiscal  1971. 

Separate  enrollment  fioures  for  disadvantaoed  and  handicapped  are  not 
available  for  fiscal  1970.    The  1970  enrollments  were  reported  as  those  with  "special 
needs"  which  include  both  the  disadvantaoed  and  the  handicanned.    However,  fiscal 
1971  enrollments  are  recorded  senarately  for  the  disadvantaned  and  handicapped.  The 
computerized  enrollments  indicate  that  the  noal  of  a  two  percent  increase  was  met  In 
both  categories.    The  increase  was  so  significant,  nearly  50%  for  the  combined  cate- 
gories, that  It  would  appear  that  the  ooal  may  have  been  too  limited  and  that  there 
IS  a  continued  need  for  concentrated  efforts  by  vocational  education  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaned  ana  handicapped. 

A  factor  which  contributed  to  this  increase  m  enrollment  was  the  full  time 
assignment,  durino  fiscal  197 i,  or  a  state  staff  member  to  the  area  of  special  needs 
in  vocational  education* 


WHAT  WAS  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  VOCATIOnAL  EnilCATION  IN  SERVINP  THE  PEOPLE 
AND  THEIR  HEEDS?  '  

The  accountability  of  all  education  and  n  ^ticularly,  in  this  case,  vocational 
education,  must  be  measured  by  consider ino  the  many  and  diverse  needs  of  the  people, 
in  comparison  with  the  potential  nnich  vocational  education' has  to  meet  these  needs. 
The  Advisory  Council  has  sought  to  keep  these  factors  in  mind  in  making  the  follow- 
ing evaluations. 

A»    Are  there  valid  data  available  on  gob  opportunities  and  manpower  needs 
for  planning  purposes? 

Lack  of  valid  data  on  joD  opportunities  and  manpower  needs  remain<»  a  barrier  . 
to  nood  planning  for  vocational  eaucation  in  Montana. 

Available  information  as  reported  in  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
is  inadeouate  for  accurate  pron^^am  planning  by  either  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  or  Vocal  education  agencies.    The  data  is  reported  for  Droad 
categories  such  as  trade  and  industry,  rather  than  for  specific  jobs  like  machinist 
or  auto  mechanic.    For  example,  n  was  projected  that  in  1971  Montana  would  need 
5,229  more  workers  in  trades  and  industry.    There  was  no  indication  whether  these 
workers  were  to  be  machinists,  auto  mechanics  or  heavy  enuipment  operators.  Even 
the  most  conscientious  planner  can  do  little  but  auess  at  v/hich  programs  should  be 
instituted  and  v/hich  should  be  changed  or  eliminated.    Valid  data  is  necessary  in 
order  to  plan  adequately  for  manpower  training. 
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Data  from  other  research  reports  indicate  that  the  labor  supoly  and  demand 
projection  for  doricul tur-e  as  roorted  in  the  State  Plan  is  in  error.    The  Plan  pro- 
jects that  by  1975,  ^lontana  w- i  1  need  l,i62  new  workers  in  ao^^icul tural  production. 
The  multi-volume  riontana  F-Conomic  Study  bv  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Re- 
search ot  the  i'niver:>Uy  of  ^lontana  (197n)  indicates  a  continued  decline  in  aoricul- 
ttira)  enployiTient  dunna  the  next  aecaae.    The  error  in  the  State  Plan  my  have  oc- 
curred because  no  atieriot  waS  n^radc^  lo     nejentiate  betr/een  short  te^^i  and  lono 
tern  employment  needs,    i-o^  examole,  the  hdv  harvest  emoiovs  many  hioh  school  ana 
coUenc  students  for  a  short  penod  of  time     Traimno  for  this  type  of  job  is  un- 
economical dHd  unnecessary'.    Careful  aitention  must  be  paid  to  the  difference  be- 
tween lono  and  :>ho^t  term  emp:ovment  needs  when  plannina  training  programs. 

For  some  time,  lack  ot  job  oooortunities  in  ^lontana  has  caused  a  hiqh  out- 
fiiiordtion  of  flontand  youth,    fnis  makes  u  imperative  that  job  market  information 
be  collected  on  a  national  ana  '•eironoi,  as  r/eil  as  a  state  and  local  basis.  Coopera- 
tion ot  a' I  apencies  with  such  inrorri«tion  is  needed  to  secure  the  data. 

8.    To  what  extent  is  tnere  coordination  of  training  opportunities  among 
agencies?  ^ 

With  the  prol Iteration  of  new  training  programs  available  to  the  people  o^ 
Montana,  it  a^jpears  that  at  times  these  proarams  comnete  for  students.    This  com- 
petition tends  to  be  particular-i V  amonn  pronrams  directed  toward  persons  with  "special 
needs",  i.e.,  the  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  unenipioyed,  underemo loved,  etc. 

The  rapid  development  or  new  pronrams  has  created  a  difticuit  task  of  coordi- 
nation.   Bec:iuse  there  are  a  (ueai  number  or  oeopie  who  can  benefit  from  these  pro- 
grams, thet^e  ;s  a  critical  need  tor  the  responsible  coordination  and  direction  of 
all  vocational,  career  trainino  in  Montana. 

I'le  recortmend  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  utilize  information  from  local 
vocat-onal  education  advuory  CJn^fMtlees  ond  ine  state  ottice  and  coope'^ate  with 
the  Montana  "idnDOi-^er  Plannino  Aoviborv  Council  in  coordinatinn  prooram  planning 
and  development  ot  vocational  education  proorams  throuohout  the  state. 

C .    To  wnot  extent  is  there  uoorpi nation  and  articulation  among  secondary, 
post-secondary  dno  oduit  education  agencies?  ~~ 

Montana  has  an  unusual  administrative  oroanization  for  vocational  education. 
The  State  Super  u;tenaent  of  PuDiic  inbtruction  is  the  Executive  Officer  for  vocational 
Education.    As  an  elected  official,  the  Superintendent  is  an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  State  Board  ot  Education  ana  the  Board  of  Reaents  of  the  State  University  System 
(the  Boaras  have  the  same  memoershipj.    This  arranoement  puts  state  administration 
ot  vocational  education  in  elementary  scnooi  districts,  hiah  school  districts,  or 
institutions  ot  nioher  education  under  the  same  board  with  one  executive  otficer 
for  vocational  education.    Such  an  arranqement  has  oreat  potential  tor  coordinatino 
and  strenothening  tne  vocational  education  delivery  systsm  in  flontana* 

The  majontv  of  the  vocaUond  education  nroorams  are  conducted  by  the 
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secondary  school  districts.    These  school  districts  offer  secondary  vocational  educa- 
tion and  some  adult  vocational  eaucanon.    The  number  of  students  v/ho  complete  second- 
ary vocational  education  pronram^  and  a<e  Qualified  for  job  entry  is  not  nearly  as 
large  as  the  number  enrolled.    This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  only  one  quarter 
of  these  students  Graduate  each  year.    Further,  a  siomficantly  larcje  portion  of  the 
secondary  vocational  education  enrolliiient  is  in  non-wane-earni no  home  economics, 

it  appears  that  in  the  past  tnere  has  been  little  coordination  between 
schools  in  the  nldnninn  of  proqrams.    For  example,  in  1970,  thej^e  were  67  proorams 
in  aoricultaral  production  available  to  the  secondarv  student,  but  only  one  avail- 
able at  the  post-secondary  leveL    Data  is  not  available  to  justify  such  an  im- 
balance. 

Secondary  schools,  however,  are  qivinq  oreater  consideration  to  the  voca- 
tional education  needs  and  desires  or  yOuth.    Increased  opportunities  in  pre- 
vocational  and  vocational  education  are  rerlected  in  the  curricula  of  several  schools. 

^lany  schools  are  providino  field  trips  to  the  post-secondary  vocational  educa- 
tion centers.    The  counselors,  teachers  and  placement  officers  of  many  of  the  post- 
secondary  vocational  programs  a'^e  maKino  personal  visits  to  the  secondary  schools 
and  are  also  participatinq  in  career  niqht  profirams  sponsored  by  several  high  schools. 

Adult  vocational  education  is  orfered  on  a  demand  basis,  consequently  it  is 
closely  correlated  rith  the  desires  of  the  student  ponuiatinn.    how  accurately  the 
student  demand  for  <x  course  reflects  job  opportunities  in  the  fielo  is  unknown. 

Employer  requests  to^  specitic  training  proorams  are  few,  probably  because: 
1)  Until  recently,  little  post-secondary  vocational  education  v/as  avai  .bie  in  the 
state.    2)  Host  employers  are  unaware  or  the  trainino  potential  of  /ocational  educa- 
tion.   3)  Slow  growth  of  the  economy.    Demand  for  adult  vocational  education  minht 
be  stimulated  oy  greater  publicity  conce^^ning  the  types  of  programs  which  could  be 
made  avai iable. 

Prooram  facilities  tor  aa^it  vocational  education  are  in  almost  everv  case 
those  of  the  secondary  cr  post-secondary  school.    The  three  levels  of  pronrams, 
secondary,  nost-seconda^- ,  and  adult,  usually  share  tne  same  administrative  officer 
as  v/el  K    Over-utilization  of  facilities  by  one  or  two  levels  has  in  some  instances 
been  detrimental  to  the  other  nroordm  levels.    Because  of  over -crowded  facilities, 
the  Council  recommends  that  the  Stdte  Board  take  action  to  relieve  such  conditions 
where  they  presently  exist     Pronram  restructur inn,  time  changes,  better  prooram 
coordination,  as  well  as  additional  Tdciuties,  are  means  by  which  the  problem 
could  be  reduced. 

There  is  a  need  for  improveo  communication  between  public  and  private  post- 
secondary  vocational  schools.    Such  communication  could  reduce  duplication  and  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  vocational  education  delivery  system.    For  example. 
It  IS  sometimes  more  economical  to  utilize  a  private  post-s*eton'dary  training  program 
than  to  institute  an  additional  public  prooram  of  the  same  type.    The  Vocational 
Education  amendments  of  IfoS  soecificaily  state  that  funds  mav  be  spent  for  "Provision 
of  vocational  trainino  throuoh  arrannements  with  private  vocational  training  institu- 
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tions  where  such  private  institutions  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  attain- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  State  Plan,  and  can  provide  substantially  equivalent 
training  at  a  lesser  cost,  o,  can  provide  eauipment  or  services  not  available  in 
public  institutions."    The  State  Board  should  take  the  leadership  in  increasing  and 
improving  communication  with  the  private  vocational  schools. 

°-    To  what  extent  are  employer  needs  being  considered  in  program  planning? 

Seventy-six  of  ninety  secon&ary  schools  reporting  indicated  they  had  an  ad- 
or  committees  ,vorkino  with  the  school  on  vocational  program  olanninq 
Although  the  Council  does  not  have  information  on  the  precise  make-up  of " these  local 
committees,  logically  they  should  include  employers. 

We  do  not  knov/  how  active  these  committees  are  statewide,  but  in  some  cases 
JS!Tnrn^?r^"'^^^'°"5  ^^'^  ^^^T^  P''^  °^       operational  plan  for  the  training  program. 
ImplSye?s     '^"'"'"^"^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^"^^'^e  advisory  committees  which  include 

Data  reported  in  the  State  Plan  on  employment  opportunities  and  vocational 
education  output,  when  compared,  indicates  that  vocational  education  and  other  man- 
power programs  are  unable  to  meet  the  projected  labor  demand.    Only  from  distributive 
education  programs  does  the  supply  of  trained  people  exceed  the  demand. 

The  Council  has  reason  to  ouestion  the  validity  of  the  data  on  employment 
opportunities  included  m  the  State  Plan.    Valid  data  is  nececsary  to  assess  accurately 
the  extent  to  which  employer  needs  are  tnet.    We  recommend  that  the  State  Board  en- 
courage a  project  to  compile  data  on  state,  regional  and  national  manpower  needs. 
The  services  ot  al    public  and  nr.vaie  agencies  and  organizations  with  such  informa- 
tion should  be  utilized.    The  State  Employment  Service  may  be  the  most  logical  chief 
sponsor  ot  this  project.  ^ 

^;   To  what  extent  are  the  educatiooal  institutions  assuring  job  placement  of 

A  period  of  hioh  unemployment  makes  the  task  of  job  placement  of  graduates 
th«   "'O'^e  difficult  for  the  schools.    Such  an  economic  situation  actually  increases 
the  schorl  s  responsibility  and  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  not  providing 
sufficient  placement  services.    The  services  of  all  available  agencies  should  be" 
utilized  in  placing  graduates. 

Evaluation  of  present  procedures  ror  job  placement  indicates  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area  by  local  educational  agencies.    For  example,  Montana 
secondary  schools  provide  considerable  assistance  to  students  seeking  college  en- 
trance.   This  IS  commendable:  however,  we  recommend  that  equal  effort  be  expended 
to  assist  students  seeking  job  placement  or  further  vocational  education. 

*u    u-  u^"""  ^^^.^^      secondary  schools  indicated  that  last  year  only  one-third  of 
the  high  schools  in  Montana  were  providing  any  job  placement  service.    Several  of 
the  schools  offering  placement  services  indicated  that  they  do  so  on  a  limited  basis 
Even  though  all  post-secondary  vocational-technical  schools  provide  a  placement 
service,  several  of  these  services  are  limited  and  some  are  informal  and  looselv 
organized.  i^uocijr 
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We  recommend  that  the  public  schools  make  job  placement  of  students  as  im- 
portant a  responsibility  as  their  actual  educat:on  and  training, 

F«    To  what  extent  is  vocational  education  involved  in  total  manpower  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  state? 

Accurate  data  on  the  invoivement  o?  vocational  education  in  manpower  develop- 
ment programs  in  Montana  will  be  available  when  the  Enrollment-Exit-Fonowup  study  by 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  or  Public  Instruction  is  completely  operational. 

Presently  we  have  little  information  on  the  involvement  of  secondary  vocational 
education  in  the  manpower  picture. 

Programs  funded  and  coordinated  under  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
(MDTA),  Work  Incentive  Program  iWiN),  Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP),  etc,  are 
among  the  many  training  programs  under  which  post-secondary  vocational  schools  are 
partly  or  totally  responsibla  for  providing  training  for  selected  or  eligible  can- 
didates. 

Manpower  development  proqrams  are  usually  established  in  a  community  with  a 
post-secondary  vocational  school.    The  most  notable  exception  to  this  rule  are  the 
many  manpower  training  programs  on  the  Indian  reservations,  which  have  little  if  any 
correlation  with  vocational  education  programs.    Communication  and  coordination  with 
the  extensive  vocational  training  and  business  development  program  being  conducted 
on  the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  is  almost  non-existent.    Proqrams  are  reported  to  be  in 
operation  at  other  locations  but  so  little  information  is  available  that  we  are  not 
sure  of  the  extent  of  the  traimnq.    There  is  room  for  improvement:    vocational  educa- 
tion departments  and  schools  should  be  more  involved  in  total  manpower  development. 

Governor  Anderson  has  s'ecently  created  the  Montana  Manpower  Planning  Advisory 
Council,  which  should  have  considerable  impact  on  this  problem.    Vocational  education 
is  represented  on  the  Council  b^  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  State  Director  of  vocationa;  Education,  as  well  as  two  members  of  the  State  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Vocational  Education  by  virtue  of  their  positions. 

G.    To  what  extent  are  vocational  educational  opportuni-^ies  available  to 
all  the  people  at  the  secondary,  Post-secondar.v  and  adult  levels? 

The  latest  complete  data  available  is  for  the  school  year  1969-70, 

Five  area  vocational  education  centers  provide  post-secondary  vocational 
training  to  all  Montana  residents  over  the  age  of  16.    Located  in  the  five  largest 
cities  of  the  state,  these  centers  charge  thestudent  a  maximum  fee  of  $50  a  year. 
Situated  in  the  western  two-thirds  ot  the  state,  the  centers  are  far  from  the  citi- 
zens of  sparsely  populated  eastern  Montana. 

Three  community  colleges,  one  four-year  state  college  and  an  independent 
high  school  district  also  offer  post-secondary  vocational  education.    The  location 
of  two  community  colleges  in  eastern  Montana  makes  some  training  available  in  that 
area.    Created,  but  not  yet  operational,  the  Mountain-Plains  Regional  Educational 
Center  located  in  Glasgow  ma.v  provide  vocational  education  opportunity  for  a  limited 
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nunber  of  Montana  citizens.    Federally  funded,  this  Center  is  to  serve  the  six-state 
mountain-plains  renion,  which  includes  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Idaho  and  Montana.    Because  of  the  potential  impact  of  this  project  on  Montana,  \^/e 
recommend  to  its  Board  of  nirector£.  that  they  es'tablish  an  advisory  committee  to 
their  Center,  and  further  suggest  that  the  Montana  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education  be  represented  on  that  committee. 

Montana's  large  qeocjraohic  area  and  sparse  population  combined,  substantially 
increase  the  cost  of  making  vocational  traininn  available  to  all  v/ho  need  it.    In  the 
past  three  years  the  state  has  significantly  increasGd  expenditures  for  vocational 
education.    In  1969-7n,  $4,487,523  was  budqeted  by  the  state  for  vocational  education, 
compared  to  5:2,840,341  in  1968-69.    In  1969-70  the  federal  government  provided 
$1,514,754,  a  small  increase  over  the  $1,120,652  for  1968-69* 

During  1968-69  vie  trained  18,336  students,  and  by  1969-70  the  enrollment  had 
increased  substantially,  to  26,758.    This  increase  was  limited  by  three  factors: 

1.  Lack  of  funas  hmited  ihe  number  of  instructional  programs. 

2.  Limited  facilities  prevented  the  institution  of  new  programs. 

3.  Lack  of  publicity  for  the  vocational  education  programs  now  available* 

The  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  recommends:    1)  Increased 
financial  support  for  vocational  education     Particularly,  we  recommend  that  the 
federal  government  be  encouraged  to  increase  its  support  to  an  amount  more  nearly 
eoual  with  that  provided  bv  the  state.    2)    All  school  districts,  and  especially  those 
in  eastern  Montana,  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  optional  mill  levy  for  adult  vo- 
cational education.    Use  of  this  levy  can  help  to  bring  vocational  education  closer 
to  those  people  who  cannot  reach  the  area  centers.    3)^  Additional  publicity,  accurate 
and  timely,  should  be  given  to  vocational  education. 

H»    i'lhat  indications  are  there  that  students  feel  that  vocational  programs 
adequately  meet  their  needs 

In  evaluating  the  vocational  education  system  in  Montana  this  past  year,  the 
Advisory  Council  attempted  to  contact  all  students  in  post-secondary  vocational  pro- 
grams in  state-supported  schools.    A  member  of  the  evaluation  team  explained  the 
ouestionnaire  to  the  students  and  pointed  out  that  they  would  be  anonymous.    No  attempt 
was  made  to  contact  secondary  schooi  students. 

That  aspect  of  the  vocational  training  about  which  the  students  were  least 
enthusiastic  was  the  adequacy  of  classrooms,  labs  and  shops.    These  received  the 
largest  number  of  DOor  and  very  poor  ratinos. 

Instructional  materials,  background  theory  provided  by  the  program,  and  prac- 
tical application  of  the  training  to  job  reouirements  were  felt  to  be  adequate  to 
excellent  by  a  larqe  majority  of  the  students.    Overall,  the  training  program  was  rated 
adequate  to  excellent  by  more  than  21  out  of  every  23  students. 

Teachers  wene  telt  to  be  very  capable  in  their  teaching  and  very  helpful  in 
provi'linq  advice  to  the  student.    Counselors  rated  excellent  to  adequate  but  were  not 
thought  as  helpful  as  the  teachers, 
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Half  of  the  studenti>  said  thev  received  specific  aid  in  prepanna  a  job  ap- 
plication or  preparing  to^  an  interview.    Onl^  rive  out  of  eleven  students  felt  they 
had  received  help  from  the  school  in  fmaing  a  jod 

^    On  the  other  hand,  app'o-  inateiv  seven  out  of  every  ten  reit  they  were  helped 
in  learnino  how  to  work  wUh  otne^  people  and  how  to  adjust  to  job  resDonsibi li ties. 
Seven  out  of  every  ten  also  teli  they  were  9 wen  soecific  help  to  quality  them  tech- 
nically for  a  job  and  learn  their  own  abilities  and  interests     Eight  out  of  every 
^ten  students  surveyed  indicated  thev  were  prov'ideo  specific  help  m  overcoming  edu- 
cational wedKnesses  which  they  had  upon  erii^^  into  the  proaram. 

The  Council  /ecorunends  thai  an  extensive  effort  be  made  by  the  State  Board 
to  see  that  students  are  provided  improved  job  placement  services,  as  well  as  other 
"individual  help"  services  such  as  lea-^ninq  to  wo^-k  with  other  people.    It  appears 
that  the  type  or  help  the  students  reel  they  need  is  not  necessarily  the  type  of 
help  the  schools  thinK  they  need.    More  student  insroivement  may  be  necessary  in  the 
development  of  student  personnel  se^-vices.    Continued  training  of  present  staff  as 
well  as  additional  personnel  services  start  is  desirable. 

I  •    What  IS  be;np  done  abouc  occupational  awareness  at  the  elementa^-y  level? 

A  Questionnaire  submitted  to  107  school  districts  provided  the  information 
that  only  27  schools  have  any  organized  program  of  occupational  awareness  or  orienta- 
tion at  the  elementary  level.    Twenty  of  these  twenty-seven  schools  have  enrollments 
of  under  250  and  teach  a  total  of  9,947  students.    Only  one  school  district  with 
over  1,000  students  has  an  organized  program  ot  occupational  awareness  for  its 
elementary  students. 

Consuitdtion  with  state  and  local  educators  has  provided  information  that 
other  schools  have  some  vocational  orientation  m  conjunction  with  the  regular  cur- 
riculum.   This  orientation  appears  spo^^adic,  unorganized,  and  basically  dependent 
on  the  disc-^etion  or  the  classroom  teacher 

The  Council  recommends  a  strong  ana  organized  effort  by  elementary  schools 
to  makp  the  student  aware  or  vocation:^  which  may  be  open  to  him.    In  general,  children 
are  unaware  or  the  extensive  range  or  occupations  which  might  interest  them.    To  re- 
late a  student's  educational  program  to  the  world  or  work  in  which  he  will  spend  most 
or  his  life  is  a  goal  to  which  each  school  should  be  dedicated. 

Funds  fo:-  vocational  education  programs  below  the  high  school  level  would 
be  a  strong  incentive  to  the  schools  to  provide  occupational  o-^ientation  in  the 
lower  grades.    We  must  face  the  fact  that  crucially  needed  vocational  education  is 
expensive  education  and  is  T^equently  dropped  by  schools  when  runds  are  "tight." 

J .    Two  special  problems 

The  Advisory  Council's  evaluation  of  vocational  education  for  fiscal  year 
1971  brounht  to  light  two  problems  which  exist  in  a  number  of  the  schools  offering 
post-secondary  vocational  education  training. 

in  a  nuf^Der  or  cases  the  Council  found  that  orograms  of  similar  instructional 
content  were  offered  under  different  titles  at  different  schools.    This  practice 


caused  considerable  confusion  on  the  part  of  our  research  and  evaluation  teams  in 
their  effort  to  identify  similar  training  programs.    It  is  assumed  that  such  confv'S- 
ion  may  be  experienced  by  a  prospective  student  seekina  information  on  training 
programs  available  to  him. 

The  Council  recommends  that  standard  proqram  and  course  titles  be  established 
by  the  State  Board  and  that  these  titles  be  used  to  refer  to  all  funded  programs  in 
the  descriptive  literature  of  program  offennqs. 

A  second  problem  noted  by  the  Council  was  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
post-secondary  vocational  schools  to  advertise  programs  which  they  did  not  actually 
offer.    Such  false  advertisino  is  unfair  to  the  prospective  student  and  could  cause 
misunderstanding  between  the  student  and  the  school.    Neither  vocational  education 
nor  the  student  benefits  from  such  a  situation. 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  take  appropriate  action  to  dis- 
courage schools  from  such  misleading  advertisina. 


III. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DID  PREVIOUS  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDATIONS  RECEIVE  DUE  CONST DER/>TION? 

The  Montana  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  submitted,  through  the 
State  BoawKlsf  Education  at  the  State  Board  meeting  of  September  3,  1970,  its  First 
Annual  Report  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  report,  the  State  Board'  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
to  include  the  recommendations  on  the  agenda  of  future  maetings  for  further  study. 
Although  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
worked  on  the  recommendations,  the  State  Board  has  not  followed  through  with  its 
plan  to  give  further  attention  to  the  reccmmendations. 

A.  To  whom  were  recommendations  made? 

The  recommendations  of  the  First  Annual  R^ort  of  the  Montana  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Education  were  made  most  specifically  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Office  of  the  SuperlwCendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Education,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the  U.  S. 
Congress.    Approximately  150  copies  of  the  First  Annual  Report  were  distributed  to 
a  di^^erse  group  of  people  and  agencies.    This  group  included:    State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Governor  of  Montana,  U.  S.  'senators  and  Congrei^men  from  Montana,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  Regional  Office  of  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
other  state  advisory  councils,  state  legislators,  school  officials,  the  general 
public,  and  the  news  media. 

B.  What  actions  have  been  taken,  ap^  to  what  extent  have  these  actions  ful- 
filled the  intent  of  tie  recommendations? 

In  September,  1970,  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  re- 


viewed  with  the  State  Doard  of  Education  the  First  Annual  Report  by  the  Council, 
which  contained  nine  recommendations. 


Seven  of  the  nine  dealt  specifically  witn  the  state  level  operation  of 
vocational  education*   At  the  present  time,  six  of  the  seven  recommendations  have 
received  some  attention  from  the  Office  of  tha  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  two  remaining  recommendations  were  directed  toward  the  federal  level  with  some 
deciree  of  success.    The  following  is  a  brief  review  of  the  attention  ciiven  to  each 
recommendation: 

Recommendation  -f^l .    "Local  in-ser^ice  training  of  teachers  should  be 
stressed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. . .certification  of  vocational  teachers 
should  be  carefully  studied... by  the  State  Board..." 

An  increase  of  in-service  training  has  beet»  provided  through  state  education 
staff  nembers  and  the  University  system.    Only  Northern  Montana  College,  however,  is 
cfferinc  a  systematic,  in-service,  vocational  educ  tion  teacher  training  program. 
This  program  should  be  expanded.    In-service  teacher  training  programs  by  the  state 
staff  have  been  provided  through  workshops  and  institutes  on  cooperative  voca- 
tional education,  vocational  guidance,  vocational  agriculture,  business  and  office 
education,  distributive  education,  and  consumer  and  homemaking  education.  Teacher 
training  by  the  State  office  staff  should  be  coordina'     with  that  being  conducted  by 
the  University  system. 

The  second  part  of  thl3  recommendation  deals  with  the  concern  that  vocational 
education  certification  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  a  Lroad-based  review  group.  Pre- 
sently there  is  a  study  of  teacher  certification  being  conducted  by  the  staff  cf  the 
State  Superintendent.    He  urge  the  staff  to  utilize  the  expertise  of  represenu\tive 
practitioners  from  the  teaching  field  and  the  University  s^'stem,  as  well  as  the 
world  of  work. 

Recommendation  ffZ.    "...the  Executive  Officer  for  Vocational  Education  de« 
velop  strong  guidelines  providing  for  vocational  education  to  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped, " 

This  recommendation  is  being  acted  upon  at  the  present  time,  and  a  handbook 
is*nearinn  completion.    Training  for  the  classroom  teacher  having  responsibility  for 
teaching  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  in  vocational  education  has,  to  date, 
been  given  l.ftle  emphasis.    We  reaffirm  our  recommendation  that  emphasis  be  placed 
upon  this  teacher  training. 

Recommendation  ?^3.    "...language  in  the  present  law  (V.E.A.  *68)  and  rules 
and  regulations  for  implementation  of  the  law  should  be  clarified..." 

The  legality  of  the  use  of  Part  B,  V.E.A.  *68,  funds  for  orientation  to  voca- 
tional education  and  voc=ttional  education  below  the  secondary  level  is  guestionable. 
This  part  of  the  Act  still  needs  to  be  clarified. 

Recommendation  M.    "...a  strong,  wel  I -documented  local  plan  for  vocational 
education.    We  recommend  that  the  reauirement  of  such  a  local  plan  be  implemented 
imiT!3diately  by  the  State  Board.. -{a  Guideline  be  prepared  to  direct  the  local  edu- 
cation agency  in  the  development  of  such  a  plan)." 
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The  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  presently  develop- 
ing a  handbook  for  use  by  local  agencies  in  formulating  local  plans  for  vocational 
education. 

Completion  and  distribution  of  this  handbook  is  crucial  to  adequate  plannina 
for  the  local  school.    Priority  should  be  given  to  completion  of  the  handbook  and 
its  distribution  to  the  schools  by  November  1,  1971.    A  later  date  will  seriously 
reduce  the  possibility  of  strona,  well -documented  plans  for  vocational  education 
in  fiscal  1973. 

Recommendation  #5.    "...we  recommend  that... State  Board  policy  statements 
for  vocational  education  during  the  past  10  years  be  reviewed  and  new  and  revised 
policy  statements  be  adopted^-by  the  Board  and  written  into  a  policy  handbook  for 
distribution." 

A  task  force  of  staff  from  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  presently  working  on  the  development  of  a  plan  of  operation  for  the 
total  vocational  education  system  in  Montana,  K  through  adult.    This  plan,  when 
completed,  will  be  a  valuable  tool  for  the  use  of  local  schools  in  the  development 
and  operationr;of  their  vocational  education  programs.    It  is  uncertain,  however,  • 
whether  this  plan  will  serve  as  a  policy  handbook  representing  the  pos  tion  of  the 
State  Board,  or  whether  it  is  actually  intended  to  serve  such  a  function.  Policy 
must  be  developed  concerning  vocational  education  in  Montana  in  such  matters  as 
financial  support  of  vocational  education,  duplication  of  instruction,  fragmentation 
of  programs,  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  post-secondary  Centers,  the 
University  system,  community  colleges,  secondary  and  elementary  school  districts. 
The  need  is  critical  and  demands  prompt  attention  by  the  policy-making  body. 

Recommendation  #6.    "The  Council  recommends  that  the  Office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  be  directed  by  the  State  Board  to  continue  th(5  de- 
velopment of  the  present  data  gatherino  system  the  office  has  recently  inaugurated." 

During  the  past  year  significant  revision  of  the  data  gathering  system  has 
been  made.   Simplification  of  the  system  is  necessary.    The  state  is  yet  without 
adequate  and  valid  data  for  use  in  planning  and  evaluation.    This  system,  when 
operational,  has  the  potential  to  provide  a  much  needed  source  of  such  data.  High 
priority  should  be  given  to  the  complete  implementation  of  this  system. 

Recommendation  #7.     "The  Council  recommends  that  the  National  Advisory 
Council  continue  its  efforts  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
specific  legislative  needs  for  vocational  education." 

Three  specific  areas  of  concern  were  expressed  by  the  Council.   They  were: 

1.  The  inconsistent  availability  of  federal  funds  for  vocational 
education. 

2.  The  time  lag  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  distribution  of 
rules,  regulations  and  report  data  following  law  enactment. 

3.  The  Inequities  in  the  present  system  of  allocating  funds  to  states. 
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Dunnn  the  past  year  the  National  Advisory  Council  has  several  times  presented 
the  case  for  vocational  education  to  members  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  his  staff.    Three  reports 
have  been  compiled  and  disseminated  by  the  P^ational  Council  during  the  past  year, 
which  have  made  suggestions  for  improvement  relating  to  all  of  the  parts  of  Recom- 
mendation #7.    Response  has  been  slow  by  the  policy  makers  at  the  national  level. 
To  auote  the  National  Council,  "The  question  is  being  asked:    Is  anybody  listening,..?" 

Recommendation  »8>    "Effo'^ts  of  several  agencies  involved  in  vocational 
education  and  training  be  cooperati>^ely  coordinated  to  provide  the  best  and  greatest 
amount  of  vocational  education  opport*inities  for  Montana  citizens." 

According  to  information  available  to-the-Council ,  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  year  in  coordinating  the  programs  of  several  agencies  involved  in 
manpower  traininq.    We  feel  that  national  legislation  in  the  past  year  and  recent 
coordination  efforts  by  the  Governor*s  office  indicate  that  this  need  still  exists 
and  is  of  considerable  importance  at  both  state  and  national  levels.    We  recommend 
continued  development  of  cooperative  coordination  among  agencies  involved  in  the 
overall  vocational  education  and  training  programs  in  the  state • 

Recommendation  ?9.    ",..The  Cornell  recommends  that  the  State  Board  expand 
the  advertisement  and  explanation  of  Montana  vocational  education  opportunities..." 

The  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  during  the  past  year 
has  conducted  a  number  of  workshops  and  information  meetings  to  help  make  the  ad- 
ministrator, counselor  and  teacher  more  aware  of  the  need  for  a  sound  vocational 
education  program. 

Twenty-five  counselors  were  enrolled  in  an  eight-v/eek  course  to  acquaint  them 
with  vocational  education.   Administrators,  teachers  and  counselors  were  in- 
volved in  two -week-long  workshops  that  provided  the  basics  for  developing  a  coopera- 
tive vocational  education  propram     Brochures  and  catalogs  on  post-secondary  voca- 
tional education  were  published  and  distributed  to  students,  parents,  counselors 
and  teachers.    The  youth  groups  of  several  vocational  education  service  areas- 
Future  Farme^^s  of  America,  Future  Homemakers  of  America,  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America,  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America  and  Office  Education 
Association— offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  spread  the  word  for  the  cause 
and  the  worth  of  vocational  education,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level. 

An  increasing  number  of  local  school  districts  are  inviting  vocational 
education  representatives  to  appear  at  their  college  or  career  nights  to  tell 
students  of  vocational  education  opportunities  at  the  post-secondary  level. 

Business,  industry,  labor,  news  media  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  could  be 
very  useful  in  publicizing  the  availability  and  value  of  vocational  education. 

C.    What  factors  influenced  the  success  or  failure  of  Implementation  of 
the  recommendations?   What  follow-through  is  being  maintained  by  the  Council? 
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The  nine  recommendations  presented  in  the  First  Annual  Reporthave  been 
only  partially  implemented*    Of  the  seven  recommendations  directed  toward  the  state, 
all  but  one  have  received  some  attention*    Many  of  the  recommendations  were  extensive 
and  wHl  reouire  more  time  to  implement  fully.   The  one  recommendation  that  has 
t^eceived  no  attention  is  #5  (see  p.  16),    We  wish  to  re-emphasize  its  Importance 
and  encourage  the  Board  to  review  its  policies  regarding  vocational  education* 

The  remaining  two  reccmmendaiions  in  last  year's  Report  were  directed  toward 
the  National  Advisory  Council  and  federal  legislation*    Reference  is  made  to  the 
general  subject  area  of  the  recommendations  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  in  their 
January  and  June,  1971,  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare*    Follov/-up  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  see  If  anyone  is  listening* 

Lost  year's  recommendations  continue  to  be  important  and  the  Council  plans 
to  continue  the  cooperative  review  of  the  j^rogress  made  toward  their  implementation* 
This  will  be  done  through  frequent  contact!  with  the  staff  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  by  continued  contact  with  and  interim  reports  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,    Advantage  will  be  taken  of  regional  and  national  meetings  in- 
volving state  and  national  advisory  councils  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
staff  to  pursue  the  tv/o  recommendations  to  the  federal  level.    We  also  plan  a  con- 
tinued communication  with  our  Congressional  delegation  in  Washington,  D-C*,  regard- 
ing recommendations  for  vocational  education. 
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Appendix  1  (continued) 
Concentration  of  School  Dropouts  and 
Vocational  Education  Program  Availability 
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Appendix  1  (continued 
Designated  Community  Action  Programs  and 
Vocational  Education  Program  Availability 
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Appendix  1  (continued) 
Concentration  of  State  Population  and 
Vocational  Education  Program  Availability 
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APPENDIX  #2 


Major  evaluation  activities  of  the  Council  durinn  the  past  year  have  been: 

1.  On  site  visitations  of  all  post-secondary  vocational  education  schools. 
Evaluation  teams  were  composed  of  Council  members,  local  school  advisory 
committee"  members,  school  board  members,  and  state  legislators. 

2.  A  mail  survey  of  all  secondary  schools  offering  vocational  education* 
Nearly  90%  of  the  schools  responded. 

3.  Contracts  with  two  graduate  students  for  evaluation  studies  in  specific 
areas. 

4.  Evaluation  of  progress  reports  of  post-secondary  vocational  education 
centers. 

5.  Reviewed  extensively  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  and  made  re- 
commendations on  the  fiscal  1972  revision. 

Other  major  activities  of  the  Council: 

1.  Testified  in  favor  of  state  legislation  to  promote  and  expand  vocational 
education. 

2.  Provided  data  on  vocational  education  as  requested  by  the  state  legislature. 

3.  Maintained  contact  with  offices  of  M.  S.  senators  and  representatives  re- 
garding  vocational  education. 

4.  Conducted  evaluation  and  prepared  the  Second  Annu^    Report  with  minimum 
contracted  assistance. 

5.  Participated  in  pertinent  regional  and  national  meetings  regarding  vocational 
education. 
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Governor  Forrest  H.  Anderson 
President,  State  Board  of  Education 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  Montana  59601 


December  11,  1972 


Dear  Governor  Anderson: 


The  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  is  pleased  to  transmit  its 
Third  Annual  Report  on  Vocational  Education.  This  report,  made  in  accordance 
with  P.L.  90-576,  is  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  its  use  and 
for  transmittal  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education.  As  you  know,  the  law  provides  that 
when  forwarded,  this  report  may  be  accompanied  by  any  comments  that  the  State 
Board  thinks  are  appropriate. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  be  objective  in  our  evaluation  and  believe 
that  implementation  of  the  recommendations  will  lead  to  better  vocational  education 
for  the  people  of  Montana. 


Respectfully, 

(Mrs.)  Linda  Skaar 
Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 

"It  is  virtually  an  article  of  faith  in  modem  industrial  nations 
that  there  is  a  clear  cause  and  effect  relationship  between  education  and 
the  ability  to  earn  a  decent  living.    And  there  are  innumerable  statistics 
to  support  this  contention:    College  graduates  make  more  money  than  high 
school  graduates,  who  in  turn  have  higher  incomes  than  those  who  dropped 
out  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  grade,  and  so  on  down  the  line.    But  far  too 
many  people  who  should  know  better  equate  earning  power  solely  with  academic 
education.    They  are  like  the  lawyer  who  noted  with  suprise  that  his  legal 
fees  weren't  as  high  as  the  plumbing  bill  he  had  just  been  handed.  *I  know,' 
said  the  plumber,  'that's  why  I  gave  up  law." 

"Despite  the  explosion  in  higher  education  over  the  past. two  decades 
or  so,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  estimates  that  only  two 
of  ten  present  high  school  students  will  receive  baccalaureate  degrees. 
For  many  of  those  who  don't,  vocational  education  may  provide  the  most  direct 
route  to  good  jobs  in  the  trades  and  crafts  and  in  technical  fields.  How 
well  is  today's  vocational  education  system  serving  these  young  people?"  * 
The  Montana  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  has  attempted  to 
provide  at  least  part  of  the  answer  to  this  question  in  the  following  report. 
The  analysis  and  suggestions  offered  here  are  to  assist  decision  makers  in 
the  difficult  but  worthy  task  of  planning  for  vocational  education. 


*  Ellis  Rottman,  Editor,  Manpowet ,  vol.  4,  no.  11,  November  1972 
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SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 


To  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education  several  activities  were  conducted  and  participated  In  by  the 
Council  during  the  past  year.    The  following  played  a  particular  role 
in  assisting  the  Council  to  compile  the  report. 


1.  Conducted  sample  survey  of  secondary  and  post-secondary 
students  and  teachers,  principals,  and  directors. 

2.  Reviewed  legislative  needs  relating  to  vocational  education 
and  submitted  five  resolutions  to  the  State  Board  during 
1972ion  this  topic. 

3.  Cooperatively  developed  with  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  a  public  Information  project  on 
vocational  education. 

4.  Contributed  information  to  members  of  the  constitutional 
convention. 

5.  Met  with  several  individuals  of  the  lay  public  (students, 
parents,  school  board  members,  business  men,  educators) 
discussing  vocational  education. 

6.  Made  formal  presentations  on  vocational  education  to 
several  different  groups. 

7.  Met  several  times  jointly  with  the  Office  of  the  Superintend- 
dent  of  Public  Instruction  and  local  vocational  education 
administrators  regarding  legislation,  funding,  coordination, 
communication^  and  other  topics  of  mutual  concern. 

8.  Conducted  three  public  meetings  in  different  areas  of  the 
state  on  vocational  education.    The  information  gained  from 
these  meetings  was  used  in  the  development  of  this  report. 

9.  Participated  in  meetings  of  all  post-secondary  education 
administrators  to  promote  cooperative  planning  and  administrat- 
ion of  post-secondary  education. 

10.  Invited  special  interest  groups  to  make  presentation  to  the 
Council  on  their  view  of  vocational  education  needs. 

11.  Reviewed  reports  on  vocational  education  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

12.  Studied  research  reports  and  statistical  data  from  sources  such 
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as;  Employment  Security  Division,  Planning  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Division,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Agriculture  Educa- 
tion Department  at  Montana  State  University,  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, United  States  Department  of  Labor,  United  States  Congress, 
Montana  Legislature,  Montana  Economic  Study,  Governor's  Manpower 
Planning  and  Development  Advisory  Council,  Bureau  of .Business 
and  Economic  Research  at  University  of  Montana,    Montana  State 
Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education,  and  several 
reports  from  other  agencies  both  in  and  outside  the  State  of 
Montana • 

•  Council  sta£f  met  regularly  with  the  director  and  staff  of  the 
Vocational  and  Occupational  Component  of  the  Of f ice  .of .State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  discussing  activities,  ideas 
and  concerns  of  each  group  relative  to  vocational  education. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Montana  Advisory  Council  Recommends  that: 

I.  The  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and. the 
Employment  Security  Division  cooperate  in  gathering  regional 
employment  data.    Vocational  education  planning  should  be  based 
on  both  state  and  regional  data. 

II.  The  individual  training  institutions  assume  the  responsibility 
for  informing  entering  students  of  the  employment  possibilities 
(in  and  out-of-the  state),  potential  salaries,  full  descriptions 
of  the  training  provided  and  related  jobs  which  may  be  available 
to  them. 

» 

III.  The  disadvantaged  receive  a  high  priority  for  vocational,  train- 
ing whether  our  judgments  are  made  on  a  purely  humanitarian 
basis  or  a  coldly  economic  one.    More  of  the  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple should  be  helped  by  vocational  training  than  are  currently 
being  served  in  Montana. 


IV.    As  soon  as  program  exit  figures  are  available,  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  undertake  a  manpower  cor- 
relation study  similar  to  that  recently  completed  in. the. state 
of  Oregon.    This  study  is  an  effort  to  analyze  the  extent. to 
which  educational  programs  in  that  state  are  compatible.with 
manpower  requirements.      Such  a  manpower  study  for. Montana 
should  be  based  on  the  regional  labor  market  as  well  as  the 
state  market. 


V.  Continued  and  intensified  efforts  be  made  to  increase  cooperation, 
coordination  and  articulation  of  educational  efforts  among. agen- 
cies as  well  as  individuals  involved  in  providing  for  the  voca- 
tional needs  of  people. 

VI.  The  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Employment  Security  Division  cooperatively  develop  a  system. where- 
by job  placement  counselors  are  specifically  assigned  and  strate- 
gically located  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  providing 
job  placement  assistance  for  students. 


VII.  The  State  Board  study  the  possibility  of  providing  added. mone- 
tary incentives  to  the  local  districts  to  encourage  them  to  pro- 
vide more  adult  vocational  education. 

VIII.  The  State  Board  of  Education  work  with  all  public  postr-secondary 
institutions  on  problem  of  acceptance  of  those  proficiencies 
already  possessed  by  a  student,  thus  eliminating  unnecessary  course 
reptetition. 


IS  40  4 


of  1972!  "solutions  submitted  to  the  State  Board  in  September 

1.  "We  recommend  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  the  highest 
polxcy  makxng  board  for  education  in  Montana,  acce;t  the  concept  of 

budelt  ---^  acceptance  in  their  bienSum' 

budget  m  support  of  education  in  Montana." 

o,-,,.       "The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
v^^:a\i:nTedt1tL:?2  administrative  support  to  post-secondary 

c=„T„n^^^"^^u  ^r"*:^^  '^ec°'"'"ends  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
submit  to  the  legislature  an  appropriation  request  reflecting  a 
significant  increase  of  state  funds  for  vocational  education  " 

4.  "We  recommend  the  State  Board  of  Education  propose  and  sun- 
regard  iL"  he  1'/?"°"  ^'^'"^"^^^  '""^  present  dS^mT^r 
regarding  the  leasing,  purchasing,  or  construction  of  adequate  post- 
er: :t'thr?acmiv''^'''°^  '^"'^^'^^  ^--^i^' 
Jonri  L      w         ^  "^^'^^  °^  P''^^^"*^  post-secondary-vocat- 
ional education  as  expressed  in  Article  X  of  the  newly  adopted^ 
constitution  of  Montana."  uupucu 

o.,ah  ^*  ""^  recommend  the  State  Board  of  Education  promote  a  thor- 
reniL\T  °^        legislative  status  of  vocational  education  and 
request  the  assistance  of  all  available  sources  to  conduct  this  re- 
view and  prepare  proposed  legislation  recommended  by  the  review  " 
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EVALUATION  GOAL  I 


HOW  APPROPRIATE  WERE  THE  STATE'S  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 
AS  SET  b'ORTH  IN  THE  STATE  PLAN? 


Were  the  Goals  and  Priorities  Suitable  in  Terms  of  Student  Needs 
and  Employment  Opportunities? 

The  broad  goals  found  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  State  Plan  are 
generally  those  required  by  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968,  and 
hence  necessary  in  order  to  receive  federal  funds  in  this  category. 
Although  these  are  worthy  goals  and  their  inclusion  is  understandabl 
the  plan  does  not  appear  to  contain  additional  goals  based  on  the  un 
ique  problems  and  needs  of  Montana  students. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  the  economy  in  Montana  has  not 
expanded  fast  enough  to  supply  jobs  for  persons  of  labor  market 
age.    This  has  forced  a  large  out-migration,  particularly  of  those 
persons  aged  18  to  24.    Such  a  situation  makes  effective  planning 
for  vocational  education  in  Montana  very  difficult.    In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  know  many  of  our  vocational  students  will  have 
to  find  employment  out  of  state,  to  our  knowledge  no  information 
on  the  regional  job  market  is  gathered  for  use  in  ^cational 
education  planning. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  Montana  is  usually  1  to  2%  above 
the  national  figure  and  currently  presents  a  particularly  bleak 
picture.    The  last  figures  reported  by  the  Employment  Security 
Division  placed  Montana  unemployment  at  6.8%,  and  the  report 
predicted  that  unemployment  would  rise  to  over  10%  by  Febtu^iry 
of  1973.    Such  a  situation  makes  it  particularly  important  chat 
students  entering  vocational  education  training  in  Montana  be 
informed  of  the  job  possibilities  in  their  chosen  area  of  training 
both  in  Montana  and  in  the  western  region  of  the  country. 

The  Montana  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  recom- 
mends that  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Employment  Security  Division  cooperate  in  gathering 
regional  employment  data.    Vocational  Education  planning  should 
be  based  on  both  state  and  regional  data.    Also,  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  all  institutions  assume  the  responsibility  for  informing 
the  students  of  the  employment  possibilities  (in  and  out-of-state), 
potential  salaries,  full  descriptions  of  the  training  provided  and 
related  jobs  which  they  might  be  able  to  fill  with  that  particular 
training. 
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Were  the  Goals  and  Procedures  Sufficiently  Comprehensive  In  Terms 
of  Specific  Population  Groups  such  as  the  Disadvantaged  and  the 
Handicapped?   ^ 

The  fiscal  year  1972  State  Plan  projected  that  the  enrollment 
of  disadvantaged  students  in  vocational  education  would  increase 
from^6%  in  1970  to  9.4%  in  1972.    This  goal  was' exceeded  slightly 
(9.6%)  but  only  4754  disadvantaged  students  are  enrolled  in  all 
vocational  education  programs  and  not  all  of  these  are  receiving 
special  services  to  assist  them  in  their  education.    Table  one 
shows  the  comparisons. 

Table  1 
The  Disadvantaged 


Percent  disadvantaged 

population  enrolled 

in  vocational  education 


1970 
Enrollments 
6.0  % 


1972 
Proj ectlons 
9.4% 


1972 
Actual 


9.6% 
(4754  st-dents) 


Number  disadvantaged 
enrolled  in  cooperative 
programs 


30 


75 


30 


Total  number  instructional 
programs 


42 


55 


35* 


Total  number  disadvantaged 
enrolled  in  vocational 
education  work  study 


70 


140 


178 


^Program  emphasis  changed;  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  Integrate 
the  disadvantaged  into  the  regular  program  and  give  them  special 
help  rather  than  segregating  them  into  special  programs • 

Governmental  agencies  using  different  criteria  for  identifying 
the  disadvantaged  show  various  totals,  but  whether  there  be  27,000 
disadvantaged  in  Montana  or  49,000,  the  Annual  Manpower  Report  Fiscal 
Year  1973  would  apply:  


Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

Past  experience  indicates  that  disadvantaged  individuals 
don't  have  as  much  trouble  adjusting  to  the  competitive 
labor  market  as  they  do  becoming  part  of  It.    The  most 
common  factors  hindering  these  persons  from  entering  the 
labor  markat  are  as  follows: 


ERIC 


A*    Lack  of  Education  and/or  Skills  .  .  . 

B»    Lack_of  Training  or  Experience  .  .  . 

C.    Social  Dif f iculties-Employers  are  understandably 
hesitant  about  hiring  persons  with  police  records 
and  placement  of  these  persons,  even  those  who  are 
qualified,  is  at  best,  difficult.    Other  handicaps, 
physical  or  mental  illness,  lack  of  transportation, 
to  name  a  few,  sometimes  restrict  a  person  from 
obtaining  employment. 

Family  and/or  Child  Care  Responsibilities  .  .  . 

About  half  of  the  handicapped  enrolled  in  vocational  educat- 
ion are  receiving  special  services  to  assist  them  in  succeeding 
in  vocational  education,  but^only  4%  of  the  handicapped  in  the 
state  are  enrolled  in  vocational  education. 

Were  the  Goals  and  Priorities  Related  Appropriately  to  Manpower 
Development  in  the  State? 

A  judgment  on  this  question  is  difficult  to  make,  because 
reliable  data  are  not  available  to  indicate  how  accura!:ely  the 
output  of  the  vocational  education  system  matches  with  mploy- 
ment  needs.    Figures  available,  however,  do  give  leason  to 
question  how  good  a  match  there  actually  is. 

Three  sets  of  numbers  are  presented  in  Table  2:  projected 
employment  needs  (for  both  expansion  and  replacement)  for  eight 
job  categories  for  the  years  1972  and  1976;  the  projected  1972 
"output"  (those  trained  for  employment)  in  these  fields;  and 
finally  the  enrollment  in  public  vocational  training  schools  in 
the  same  categories  in  1972. 

It  must  be  recognized  of  course  that  enrollments  will  be  subject 
to  attrition  from  various  causes,  and  possibly  at  different  rates 
in  different  fieids.    Invariably,  the  final  output  will  be  lower 
than  enrollment,  and  the  number  choosing  to  enter  the  vocation  for 
which  they  were  trained,  is  usually  even  smaller.    (See  page  20.) 
But  what  is  significant  about  the  three  sets  of  numbers  in  this 
table  is  that  not  only  do  they  not  agree,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
detectable  similarity  in  the  size  and  direction  of  the  differences; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  attrition  was  taken  into 
account. 

At  one  extreme,  for  example,  are  technical  occupations,  where 
1972  projected  output  (Fiscal  1972  State  Plan)  is  40%  greater  than 
projected  employment  needs.    But  enrollment  in  courses  leading  to 
these  occupations  are  six  times  the  1972  needs,  and  five  times  the 
projected  1976  needs.    At  the  other  extreme  are  Home  Economics  wage 
earning  occupations.    The  number  of  trained  and  available  graduates 
projected  by  the  State  Plan  would  satisfy  a  little  over  one  third  of 

^State  of  Montana  Annual  Manpower  Planning  Report,  FY  1973, 
pages  26-27. 
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projected  demand;  but  total  enrollment  in  Home  Economics  wage 
earning  vocational  education  this  year  would  satisfy  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  1972  needs,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
1976  needs.    Admittedly,  students  cannot  be  forced  into  training 
they  do  not  want  to  take,  nor  should  they  be  denied  courses 
merely  on  the  grounds  that  job-hunting  in  that  field  may  be  difficult. 
But  nevertheless,  the  above  comparison  gives  rise  to  a  question  as 
to  how  much  of  the  planning  and  counselling  for  vocational  training 
is  actually  done  with  an  eye  on  the  labor  market.    (See  appendix  D, 
p»  43.) 

It  is  clea).  that  forthcoming  data  from  the  Entry-Exit  follow- 
up  system  are  needed.    Availability  of  output  figures  to  match 
the  information  now  available  on  students  entering  vocational 
programs  will  make  it  p^'ssible  to  compare  these  with  projections 
made  in  the  state  plan  and  provide  data  for  a  needed  manpower 
correlation  study  to  analyze  the  extent  to  which  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  state  are  compatible  with  state  and  regional  man- 
power needs. 


To  What  Extent  Were  the  State  Goals  Met  During  Fiscal  Year  1972 
and  To  What  Extent  Does  This  Represent  an  Improvement  over  LasY 
Year?   

In  addition  to  the  objectives  shown  in  Table  2  the  State 
Plan  sets  forth  many  objectives  not  related  to  specific  occupa- 
tional areas.    These  are  found  in  tables  3  through  9. 

Table  3 

Vocational  Education  Objectives  in  the  Secondary  School 

1970 
Actual 

Percent  of  secondary  vocational  15% 
students  enterin<^  post-secondary 
vocational  education  programs 

Total  number  of  instructional  332 
programs 

Percent  of  students  available  30% 
for  work,  placed  in  jobs 
following  training 

Percent  of  students  completing  42% 
program  with  marketable  skills 

Vocational  student-guidance  1  to 

counselor  ratio  40O 


10 


1972  1972 
Projection  Actual 
19%  23% 


345  443 
36%  28% 


43%  41% 

(3500)  (4472) 

1  to  1  to 

300  400 


1£16 


In  1972  more  high  school  students  were  enrolled  in  more 
programs  in  vocational  education  than  in  1970,    However,  as 
noted  in  Table  3,  a  smaller  percent  of  those  who  completed 
training  sre  being  employed.    This  may  be  because  we  are  overs- 
training in  some  occupational  areas  (see  Table  2)  or  it  may 
reflect  the  depressed  job  market  or  still  other  unknown  factors. 


Table  4 


Vocational  Education  Objectives;  Post-Secondary 


Percent  of  population  age 
15-24  enrolled  in  post- 
secondary  vocational  education 

Percentage  of  post-secondary 
(2  yr.)  students  enrolled 
in  vocational  education 


1970 
Actual 

1% 


40% 


1972 
Projection 

2% 
(3754) 


667. 


1972 
Actual 

3Z 
(4125) 


507. 


Total  number  of  instructional  76  84 

programs 

Percentage  of  students  available        92%  100% 

for  work  placed  in  jobs  following 

training 

Number  of  instructional  programs  0  2 

for  emerging  occupations 

Vocational  student-guidance  1  to  1  to 

counselor  ratio  325  300 


122 

93%^ 


1  to 
255 


*  We  do  not  know  how  well  the  jobs  were  related  to  training. 


At  the  post-secondary  level,  improvement  is  shown  over  the 
1970  figures.    In  three  categories  out  of  five,  the  actual  situ- 
ation fell  short  of  the  objectives,  but  limited  funds  appear  to 
be  responsible  for  the  difficulty  in  meeting  at  least  two  of  the 
three  unmet  goals.    Programs  for  emerging  occupations  need  greater 
consideration.    They  may  well  replace  some  presently  supported 
programs . 
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Table  5 

Vocational  Education  Objectives;  Adult 


Percentage  of  adult  population 
enrolled  in  adult  vocational 
education 

Total  number  of  instructional 
programs 

New  instructional  programs 


1970           1972  1972 

Actual  Projection  Actual 

1.5%           3.6%  5% 

95            105  69 

4              10  19 


More  adults  were  enrolled  in  adult  vocational  education  than 
predicted.    A  total  of  8,729  adults  (26%  of  the  total  vocational 
education  enrollment)  were  enrolled  in  adult  vocational  education 
programs.    The  course  offerings  appear  to  be  more  flexible  than 
those  at  other  levels  of  vocational  education.    If  numbers  of  adult 
programs  had  not  been  reduced  since  1970,  still  higher  enrollments 
might  have  resulted* 


Table  6 
Exemplary  Project  Objectives 


Number  of  projects 

Number  of  students  served 

Number  of  non-profit  private 
school  students  participating 

*  There  are  no  non-profit  private  schools  in  the  areas  where 
exemplary  programs  were  located. 


1970 

1972 

1972 

Actual 

Projection 

Actual 

5 

5 

8 

709 

900 

1587 

0 

35 

0* 

In  1972,  75%  more  students  were  served  by  exemplary  projects 
than  was  projected.    In  spite  of  the  projection  no  non-profit 
private  school  children  participated  in  these  exemplary  projects 
because  none  were  in  the  communities  conducting  exemplary  projects. 
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Table  7 


Consumer  and  Horoemaklng  Objectives 


Number  of  programs  serving  youth 
In  econom:!cally  depressed  areas 

Number  of  programs  serving  adults 
In  economically  depressed  areas 

Number  of  programs  serving  youth 
emphasizing  consumer  education 

Number  of  programs  serving  adults 
emphasizing  consumer  education 


1970 
Actual 

25 


92 


1972 
Projection 

30 


8 


110 


8 


1972 
Actual 

60 
8 

116 
9 

(564  students) 


It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  60  cut  of  87  vocational 
consumer  and  homemaklng  programs  are  located  In  economically 
depressed  areas.    This    Is  double  the  number  of  programs  predicted 
for  1972  and  shows  substantial  progress  In  this  area. 


Table  8 

Objectives  In  Cooperative  Education 


1970 


1972 


Actual  Projection 


Number  of  programs 

Number  of  programs  In  secondary 
schools 

Number  of  post-secondary 
schools  offering  programs 

Number  of  employers  participating 


17 
15 


12 
9 


1972 
Actual 

34 

27 


95 


160 


210 
(estimate) 


A  significant  Increase  In  the  number  of  programs  was  achieved » 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  because  more  school  districts  offered  cooper- 
ative programs  this  year,  their  Individual  share  of  the  available  funds 
was  lower. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  number  of  cooperative  vocational 
education  programs  has  doubled  In  the  past  two  years.    Cooperative  vocation- 
al education  Is  an  educational  method  by  which  students  receive  on-the- 
job  training  In  addition  to  related  classroom  instruction.    It  can  be 
particularly  effective  in  bringing  vocational  education  opportunities 
to  students  in  sinall  high  schools.    Cooperative  education  should  receive 
continued  encouragement  both  from  local  schools  and  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

13 


Table  9 


Work-Study  Objectives 


Number  of  secondary  schools 
offering  programs 

Number  of  post-secondary  schools 
offering  programs 


1970 
Actual 

14 


1972  1972 
Projection  Actual 


14 


19 


2* 


*  Funds  for  work-study  appropriated  under  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  have  been  used  mostly  in  the  secondary 
schools  because  students  at  the  post-secondary  level  are 
eligible  for  college  work-study  funds. 

A  number  of  vocational  education  research  projects  were  planned 
to  start  in  fiscal  year  1972  according  to  the  FY  1972  State  Plan.. 
Among  these  were: 

1.  Survey  of  employment  opportunities 

A  survey  of  Agri-Production  Manpower  was  completed  in  fiscal 
year  1972.    A  second  phase,  a  survey  of  Agri-Business  Manpower  was 
completed  too  late  to  be  included  in  this  report.    "The  results  of 
this  survey  will  be  used  to  upgrade  existing  secondary,  post-second- 
ary, and  adult  vocational  agriculture  curriculums,  in  order  that  the 
curriculums  meet  the  needs  of  the  agriculture  industry  and  that 
training  be  given  students  in  areas  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
employees. "1    These  studies  are  perhaps  critical  because  agricultural 
employment  has  declined  steadily  for  a  number  of    years. 2    if  it 
is  predicted  that  decreasing  employment  opportunities  in  agricult- 
ural production  are  to  continue,  but  those  in  agriculture  related 
business  are  to  remain  the  same  or  increase,  then  vocational  agri- 
culture courses  may  well  require  re-direction. 

2.  Survey  of  curriculum  based  on  job  analysis 

The  survey  of  curriculum  based  on  job  analysis  is  just  begin- 
ning.   A  study  of  employment  opportunities  has  bf-.en  completed  in 
the  agriculture  area.    Similar  surveys  are  needed  in  the  other 
vocational  education  service  areas  before  a  complete  curriculum 
survey  can  be  accomplished. 


Descriptive  Report  of  Program  Activities  for  Vocational  Education 
Fiscal  Year  1972,  page  19   nffirp  of  <;iin^r-fni-^nH^ni-  nf  p^t^n^ 
Instruction,  Helena,  Montana. 

Annual  Manpower  Planning  Report,  page  20,  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  Helena,  Montana,  1972. 
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3.    Identification  of  handicapped >  disadvantaged^  and  unemployed 
youth 


The  entry-exit  system  is  supplying  information  on  handicapped, 
disadvantaged,  and  unemployed  youth  who  have  entered  vocational 
education  programs.  Materials  have  been  developed  which  can  be 
used  by  administrators  to  identify  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped in  the  general  school  population.  It  would  be  useful  if 
a  method  could  be  devised  to  identify  unemployed  youth  who  have 
never  been,  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs. 

4.    Survey  of  secondary  education  dropouts 

A  questionnaire  on  dropouts  was  mailed  to  200  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  Montana  after  the  close  of  school  in  1972. 
Twenty-two  out  of  27  junior  high  schools  responded  and  128  out  of 
163  high  schools  responded.    The  150  schools  that  responded 
reported  the  following  figures  on  those  students  who  enrolled  for 
school  during  the  year. 


These  figures  do  not  reflect  those  students  who  failed  to 
enter  school  in  the  fall  because  they  had  dropped  out  over  the 
summer.    This  situation  coupled  with  the  lack  of  response  of 
fifty  schools  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  data.    The  Annual 
Manpower  Report  prepared  by  the  State  Employment  Security 
Division,  by  comparison,  estimates  nearly  three  times  (4,448) 
the  above  total  number  of  dropouts. 

5.  Needs  for  adult  and  continuing  education 

Local  teachers  of  adult  education  were  surveyed  for  their 
opinions  of  the  needs  in  adult  education.    As  a  result  of  this 
survey,  a  change  in  the  approval  procedure  for  new  courses  has 
been  made.    Beginning  with  the  school  year  1973,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  submit  courses  for  approval  by  the  Office  of  State  Public 
Instruction  before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  schools  may 
delay  submission  untix  three  weeks  before  the  course  is  to  start. 

6.  Evaluation  of  consumer  and  homsmaking  courses 

The  continuing  evaluation  of  consumer  and  homemaking  courses 
has  resulted  in  more  emphasis  on  wage  earning  home  economics 
courses,  more  courses  aimed  at  boys  and  more  programs  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  the  Indians. 


Grade  9 
Grade  10 
Grade  11 
Grade  12 


257  dropouts 


514 
511 
380 


1662  dropouts 
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•    Survey  of  programs  of  five  post-secondary  vocational  technical 
centers  ~— 


From  the  survey  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  need  for 
closer  cooperation  between  the  five  centers.    The  center  directors, 
the  super intendpnt  of  their  school  districts,  staff  from  the  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  representatives  of 
the  Advisory  Council  now  meet  regularly.    This  committee  will 
review  all  requests  for  new  programs  before  ~formal  request  for 
approval  is  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.    Program  needs 
in  relation  to  the  whole  system  will  be  reviewed. 

8-    Develop  plan  for  occupational  and  vocational  education  K-14 

Instead  of  working  on  a  plan  for  occupational  and  vocational 
education  K-14,  the  state  office,  with  the  cooperation  of  class- 
room teachers  and  others,  has  been  working  on  a  guide  for  implemen- 
tation of  career  education.    This  guide  should  be  completed  during 
the  summer  of  1973.    Occupational  and  vocational  education  K-14 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  career  education. 
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EVALUATION-  GOAL  II 


WHAT  WAS  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  WITH  WHICH 
PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  NEEDS  ARE  SERVED? 


Is  There  Valid  Data  Available  on  Job  Opportunities  and  Manpower 
Needs  for  Planning  Purposes?   

Although  data  are  still  very  sketchy  in  the  area  of  job 
opportunities  and  manpower  needs,  the  situation  has  been  improved. 
A  five  year  projection  by  the  employment  service,  and  other  man- 
power surveys  have  been  available  this  past  year.    Other  surveys 
are  presently  being  conducted  which  will  be  of  further  assistance 
^Agriculture  Education  Department,  Montana  State  University  Agri- 
culture Manpower  Study,  Bureau  of  Economic  Administration,  Annual 
County  Employment  Estimate,  and  State  Wide  Employment  Estimate). 
A  problem  that  continues  to  plague  the  planner  as  well  as  the 
researcher  is  the  different  systems  of  data  gathering  and  account- 
ing which  are  used  by  different  agencies.    A  standardized  system  is 
sorely  needed  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  data  for  program 
planning  purposes . 

An  emerging  source  of  reasonably  reliable  data  for  manpower 
needs  planning  is  being  accumulated  in  the  Division  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development  by  its  Information  Systems  Bureau.  This 
Regional  Economic  Information  System  is  storing  county  level 
data  from  many  sources  such  as  The  Employment  Security  Division 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  can  tabulate,  analyze,  and  printout  the  data  at  a  nominal 
cost.     (See  discussion  under  Goal  I,  question  three.) 

To  What  Extent  is  There  Coordination  and  Articulation  Among 
Schools  and  Agencies  Relating  to  Occupational  Edur.at-fl^^rT;^ 
All  Age  Levels?   


I 

(page 
source 
and  ar 
three 
sets  o 
cation 
evalua 


t  IS  not  easy,  given  the  array  of  programs  shown  in  chart  1, 
36)  and  table  H,  (page  35)  with  overlapping  coverage  and 
s  of  funds,-  to  achieve  anything  like  ideal  coordination 
ticulation  between  programs.    Administering  programs  with 
sources  of  funds,  for  example,  invariably  means  three 
f  guidelines,  three  reports,  and  perhaps  three  grant  appli- 
s  followed  by  three  financial  audits  and  three  program 
tions . 
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There  is  considerable  evidence,  however,  of  efforts  at  co-- 
ordination and  articulation  by  both  secondary  and  post-secondary 
level  schools  in  administering  vocational  education  and  training. 
At  least  four  of  the  federally  funded  programs  listed  in  table 
10,  and  even  privately  funded  ones  like  apprenticeship  training, 
make  some  use  of  other  agency  facilities  and  staffs,  rather  than 
duplicating  efforts  and  facilities.    Post-secondary  guidance  and 
placement  counselors  from  the  five  centers  and  the  three  communi- 
ty colleges  are  visiting  high  schools.    In  cooperation  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  they  are  participating  in 
counselor  orientation  sessions  conducted  throughout  the  state,  to 
acquaint  them  with  post-secondary  vocational  education  opportunit- 
ies available  to  those  who  graduate  from  or  leave  high  school. 

The  State  Superintendent's  Office  has  widely  distributed 
a  brochure  describing  the  post-secondary  vocational  education 
opportunities  available  in  Montana.    A  directory  supplementary 
to  the  brochure  gives  detailed  information  on  all  post-secondary 
vocational  programs  in  the  state. 

Nevertheless,  our  visit  to  schools  in  the  state  system  de- 
scribed in  Goal  IV  revealed  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to 
improve  communications.    Although  80%  of  secondary  students 
indicated  the  information  received  from  counselors  was  adequate 
or  excellent,  a  majority  of  the  same  sample  of  students  seemed 
not  to  be  aware  of  post-secondary  vocational  training  available 
to  them.    Even  in  communities  where  post-secondary  vocational 
education  was  offered,  we  found  a  surprising  number  of  high 
school  students  generally  unaware  that  such  opportunities  ex- 
isted. 

Chart  1  (page  36)  shows  the  bewildering  variety  of  involvement 
by  many  agencies.    In  spite  of  efforts  at  coordination,  it  is 
not  hard  to  find  instances  of  little  articulation  or  cooperation 
between  programs  of  different  agencies.    In  some  cases  agencies 
are  completely  unaware  that  other  programs  exist.    It  should 
be  Pointed  out,  too,  that  chart  1,  and  table  11  do  not  exhaust 
the  list  of  existing  programs,  and  that  there  may  be  others  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge.    The  need  for  continued  effort  to 
reduce  the  lack  of  coordination  and  articulation  is  evident. 

Another  kind  of  evidence  of  need  for  coordination  is  that 
although  a  provision  is  apparently  available  for  students  to 
"challenge"  courses  on  subjects  in  which  they  may  already  be 
proficient,  we  found  few  instances  where  this  is  actually  being 
done.    It  is  imperative  that  more  of  this  type  of  articulation 
be  developed  among  educational  institutions.    The  State  Board 
of  Education  might  well  take  the  lead  now  in  establishing  a 
system  for  acceptance  of  proficiency  already  possessed  by  a  stu- 
dent, and  not  require  him  to  repeat  training  just  to  make  his 
record  acceptable  to  a  particular  institution. 
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The  sample  survey  indicated  that  generally  the  local  ad- 
visory committee  is  organized  and  does  provide  to  the  local 
school  valuable  advice  which  is  used  in  program  development. 
An  example  of  increased  emphasis  in  this  area  is  the  60%.  in- 
crease this  year  in  secondary  home  economics  advisory  commit- 
tees.   Some  teachers  have  indicated  that  the  committee  is  the 
real  catalyst  for  the  success  of  the  program.    However,  a  few 
(14)  teachers  who  were  interviewed  expressed  a  concprn  that 
there  was  inadequate  provision  for  community  and  industry  in- 
put into  the  goals  of  the  program.    Secondary  school  advisory 
committees  seem  to  be  less  effective  than  those  at  the  post- 
secondary  level. 

A  project  designed  to  provide  more  information  to  stu- 
dents, parents,  counselors,  teachers,  administrators,  and 
employers  is  now  underway.    This  information,  to  be  provided 
through  television  and  radio  spot  advertisements  will  help 
bridge  the  information  gap  between  vocational  education  and 
the  public.    We  look  forward  to  the  successful  "airing"  of 
this  project  in  early  1973. 

To  What  Extent  Are  Employer  Needs  Considered  in  Program  Plan- 
ning? 

Through  the  use  of  a  statewide  survey  of  job  demands  the 
Employment  Security  Division  has  provided  an  estimated  projec- 
tion of  manpower  needs  through  1975.    This  projection  is  the 
best  information  available  for  planning  on  a  statewide  basis, 
but  it  appears  that  by  next  year  additional  information  should 
be  available  on  job  demands  in  Montana,  and  possibly  even  at 
the  county  level.     (See  page  17,  Goal  II.)    Employment  projec- 
tions are  still  needed  from  the  regional  and  national  levels 
for  planning  purposes. 

Several  of  the  schools  contacted  by  the  Council  have  in- 
dicated they  are  working  closely  with  employers,  through  ad- 
visory committees,  to  gain  a  perspective  on  local  manpower 
needs,  and  are  developing  curricula  with  this  information  in  . 
mind. 

The  Council's  opportunity  to  survey  employers  this  year 
has  been  limited  but  it  appears  that  many  employers  are  still 
unaware  of  the  curricula  at  the  post-secondary  vocational  edu- 
cation institutions  around  the  state.    According  to  the  Montana 
Manpower  Planning  Report  occupational  areas  with  shortages  of 
qualified  workers  are  timber  fallers,  log  equipment  operators, 
cooks,  waitresses,  maids,  power  linemen,  welders,  hardrock  miners, 
mechanics,  and  nurse  aides.    It  would  appear  that  at  least  some 
of  these  occupations  would  be  clofsely  related  to  seasonal  oper- 
ations and  may  be  of  only  temporary  duration.    On  the  other  hand 
some  jobs  appear  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature  and  may  deserve 
additional  consideration  in  program  planning  for  vocational  ed- 
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ucation*    End  of  year  enrollment  reports  compared  with  the  projections 
listed  in  part  two,  table  one  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  indicate  considerable  discrepancy  in  some  service 
areas  between  the  projected  labor  demand  and  enrollment*    It  is  diff- 
icult to  estimate  the  number  of  people  who  must  be  trained  in  order 
to  fill  a  specific  number  of  jobs*    After  completing  training  stu- 
dents may  not  be  available  for  employment  in  their  area  of  training 
for  a  number  of  reasons:    (1)  They  may  seek  additional  schooling, 
(2)  They  may  seek  other  types  of  employment,  (3)  They  may  join  the 
military,  (4)  Women  may  marry  and  not  be  available  for  employment. 

Since  the  labor  force  participation  among  graduates  is  less  than 
100%  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  number  of  people  trained  exceed 
the  demand.    Presently,  it  appears  that  vocational  education  pro- 
grams at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  level  are  overtraining 
or  over supplying  the  job  markets  in  some  areas  and  undersupplying 
the  job  market  in  others.    This  could  be  more  accurately  determined 
through  a  research  study  involving  the  supply  and  demand  concept  in 
relationship  to  vocational  education  training.    It  appears  that  at 
least  two  variables  now  make  it  difficult  to  match  the  job  supply 
and  demand  in  the  educational  training  area.    The  first  is  the  fact 
that  several  methods  are  used  to  describe  and  list  job  openings  by 
education,  labor,  and  industry.    The  second  is  that  even  considering 
the  most  valid  state  and  regionwide  employment  opportunity  data  av- 
ailable, there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  local  education  agency  will 
see  fit  to  conduct  programs  which  would  balance  the  supply  and  demand 
for  workers.    Overtraining  or  undertraining  could  be  the  result. 

To  What  Extent  Are  the  Educational  Institutions  Assuring  Job  Place- 
ments of  Graduates? 

According  to  results  of  the  sample  survey  of  high  school  vocat- 
ional education  programs  described  in  Goal  IV,  the  odds  are  that  a 
student  leaving  the  high  school  either  by  graduation  or  dropping  out 
receives  little  assistance  in  job  placement.    High  schools  in  Montana 
basically  are  still  geared  to  the  academic  preparation  of  students 
not  only  in  curriculum  but  also  in  guidance  and  counseling.  Job 
placement  has  not  been  accepted  as  a  significant  responsibility  of 
the  high  school  at  the  present  time.    The  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
the  placement  situation  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  some  teachers  at 
the  local  level  have  taken  on  the  extra  responibility  of  aiding  their 
students  in  locating  jobs.    This  is  of  significance  because  the  tea- 
cher has  the  opportunity  of  working  with  an  active  advisory  committee 
and  can  ccmijai'e  job  needs  with  the  potential  of  his  students.  Excel- 
lent services  are  being  provided  the  students  by  this  method  but  much 
more  is  needed.    At  the  post-secondary  level  full  time  counselors  se- 
rve in  a  placement  capacity  and  work  closely  with  the  employment  agency, 
prospective  employers,  and  other  agencies  and  groups  in  assisting  the 
student  in  seeking  initial  employment.    Our  evaluation  information 
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does  not  indicate  how  much  assistance  is  given  to  students  fol- 
lowing initial  employment.    There  is  also  evidence  of  need  for 
placement  help  at  the  high  school  level.    According  to  a  recent 
study  (1971-1972),  secondary  students  and  their  parents  both 
felt  counselors  should  do  more  job  placement  of  students.  We 
encourage  such  assistance  by  secondary  and  post-secondary  schools 
working  cooperatively  with  all  agencies  that  offer  employment 
assistance. 

It  appears  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  1972  high  school 
graduates  with  vocational  training  have  chosen  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege.   This  tends  to  substantiate  the  supposition  that  many  stu- 
dents who  take  a  vocational  course  in  high  school  do  not  commit 
themselves  to  an  occupational  area. 

To  What  Extent  is  Vocational  Education  Involved  in  Manpower  De- 
velopment Programs  of  the  State? 

The  Montana  Manpower  Planning  Advisory  Council  now  in  oper- 
ation has  among  its  membership  the  director  of  Vocational  and 
Occupational  Skills  and  the  supervisor    of  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Activities  from  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.    Also  on  the  council  are  three  members  of 
the  Montana  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education.    A  total 
of  five  people  on  the  eighteen-member  manpower  council  have  either 
a  direct  or  indirect  involvement  in  vocational  education.  This 
Manpower  Council  Is  the  planning  agency  for  various  manpower 
programs  including  the  manpower  development  programs  of  vocational 
education.    It  includes  a  cross  section  of  business,  management, 
labor,  education,  vocational  education,  and  other  governmental 
agencies. 

Vocational  education  administrators  are  involved  in  all  in- 
stitutional manpower  developmental  programs  with  the  exception  of 
some  programs  which  are  contracted  between  private  institutions 
and  other  organizations.    In  the  case  of  these  contracts  vocation- 
al education  administrators  are  not  specifically  involved  and  are 
sometimes  unaware  of  these  programs.    Vocational  education  admin- 
istrators are  aware  of  but  not  involved  in  programs  like  the  Job 
Corps.    Little  contact  apparently  is  maintained  with  private  vo- 
cational education  schools  within  the  state.    Administrators  have 
little  general  knowledge  of  types  of  programs  being  offered  and 
the  number  of  anticipated  job  applicants  that  will  be  turned  out 
by  the  private  schools. 

It  is  a  real  challenge  for  che  state  to  properly  coordinate 
the  multitude  of  public  and  private  manpower  programs  and  eliminate 
undue  overlap  and  duplication. 
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To  What  Extent  Are  Vocational  Education  Opportunities  Available 
to  All  People? 

The  largest  increase  in  vocational  education  opportunities 
took  place  at  the  secondary  level.    A  new  high  of  120  high  schools 
offered  some  vocational  education  to  their  students  this  past 
year.    The  actual  enrollment  increased  by  4,586  students  over 
FY  71,  although  43  high  schools  either  offered  no  vocational  ed- 
ucation, or  sent  students  to  schools  that  did.    Total  secondary 
vocational  education  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  21,293 
students.    The  post-secondary  schools,  while  showing  an  increase 
enrollment  of  907  over  FY  71  did  not  fulfill  the  increased  de- 
mand for  training.    Evaluation  review  indicated  that  there  were 
students  unable  to  enroll  because  of  limited  post-secondary  vo- 
cational education  facilities. 

The  Advisory  Council  survey  indicated  many  students. specif ically 
interested  in  vocational  education  felt  that  more  vocational  ed- 
ucation opportunities  would  be  desirable  in  their  high  school. 
Many  students  in  the  state  attend  small  high  schools  which  have 
limited  vocational  educational  opportunities.    The  larger  high 
schools  tend  to  provide  considerably  more  vocational  education 
opportunities  than  do  the  small  high  schools. 

At  the  post-secondary  level  the  five  post-secondary  centers 
are  providing  extensive  program  opportunities  for  people  beyond 
the  high  school  level.    Three  community  colleges  offer  several 
vocational  education  programs  as  a  part  of  their  curriculum. 
These  were  supplemented  by  vocational  education  programs  at 
Northern  Montana  College  and  by  a  post-secondary  program  in  the 
Bozeman  Public  School  System.    In  addition  to  programs  at  the 
secondary  and  post-secondary  level,  vocational  education  opport- 
unities are  available  in  many  communities  through  adult  education 
programs.    This  area,  however,  is  one  which  could  be  significantly 
increased  through  the  use  of  an  optional  one-mill  levy  by  the  local 
school  districts.    Of  the  163  operating  high  school  districts  in 
the  state  last  year  only  24  districts  chose  to  utilize  the  levy 
for  adult  education  purposes.    Only  fourteen  of  the  twenty-four 
districts  levied  the  full  one  mill.    Use  ranged  from  100%  to  20% 
of  the  mill. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  was 
discussed  under  Goal  I  of  this  report,  but  it  might  be  repeated  ^ 
here  that  only  a  small  number  of  disadvantaged  (1670)  and  handi- 
capped (550)  students  were  given  specific  help  so  they  could 
succeed  in  vocational  education  programs.    Considerable  attention 
both  financially  and  procedurally  should  be  given  this  problem. 

What  Indications  Are  There  That  Students  Feel  Vocational  Education 
Adequately  Meets  Their  Needs? 

The  Council's  student  survey  was  designed  to  answer  this  quest- 
ion.   A  summary  of  this  survey  is  described  in  the  section  beginning 
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on  page  30.    Results  were  not  conclusive  but  there  are  indications 
that  in  general  both  secondary  and  post-secondary  students  find 
the  vocational  education  system  satisfactory. 

They  were  asked,  for  example,  to  rate  elements  of  the  program. 
Eighty-two  percent  of  secondary  students  in  the  sample,  and  95%  of 
post-secondary  students  rated  "pratical  application"  of  the  course 
of  study  to  job  requirements  as  "excellent"  or  "adequate".  Similar 
ly  those  who  rated  the  "overall  training  program"  excellent  or 
adequate  were  91%  of  the  high  school,  and  98%  of  the  post-secondary 
students  sampled.    They  were  less  generous  in  their  ratings  of 
classroom  laboratory  and  shop  facilities.' 

They  were  overwhelmingly  appreciative  of  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing they  are  receiving.    Ninety-six  percent  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dents sampled,  rated  their  instruction  excellent  or  adequate. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  post-secondary  students  rated  the  instruct 
ion  in  their  specialty  area  excellent  or  above  average. 

in  few  cases  during  the  survey  did  students  voice  criticism 
of  their  instructors;  but  several  volunteered  praise  and  appreciat- 
ion for  particular  teachers  in  specific  programs. 

The  job  placement  statistics  reviewed  indicate  that  those 
who  do  attend  post-secondary  vocational  programs  are  having  their 
needs  met.    Placements  range  near  90%  of  all  completions.  Figures 
on  total  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in  private  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs,  which  were  not  available,  would  assist  in  deter- 
mining how  adequately  the  vocational  education  programs  of  our 
public  schools  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people.    It  is  possible 
that  part  of  the  private  school  students  may  have  elected  their 
schools  because  training  in  their  chosen  area  was  not  available 
in  a  public  vocational  school. 

What  is  Being  Done  About  Occupational  Awareness  and  Orientation 
at  the  Elementary  Level? 

Item  10  on  page  2/  of  this  report  describes  the  activity  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  relative  to  occupational  awareness  and 
orientation. 
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EVALUATION  GOAL  III 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  HAVE  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDATIONS 
BEEN  GIVEN  DUE  CONSIDERATION? 


Advisory  Council  Recommendations  and  Action  Taken  Upon  Them^ 


The    Advisory  Council  has  made  several  recommendations,  both 
general  and  specific,  directed  to  different  audiences  but  always 
with  the  goal  of  improving  vocational  education  in  Montana. 
Primarily  the  recommendations  were  directed  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  but  also,  at  least  indirectly,  to  the  Office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Department  of  Labor,  state  and 
federal  legislative  bodies,  National  Advisory  Counnil  on  Vocation- 
al Education,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  local  educational 
agencies,  and  the  general  public. 

More  than  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Second  Annual  Report 
were  distributed  to  the  governor.  State  Board  of  Education,  leg- 
islature. Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  local 
school  districts,  news  media,  general  public  and  many  other  aud- 
iences outside  the  state. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  encouraged  that  all  the  thirteen 
recommendations  made  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  have  been  given 
some  consideration.    Ten  of  them  were  given  extensive  emphasis 
and  were  partially  implemented  this  year. 

We  commend  the  cooperative  action  taken  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dolores  Colburg 
and  her  staff.    The  following  are  recommendations  of  our  1971  report, 
and  the  action  taken  upon  them  oo  far  as  the  Council  is  aware. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Greater  emphasis  be  placed  upon 
securing  more  valid  data  on 
dropouts.    The  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instr- 
uction should  give  first  prior- 
ity to  making  the  entry-exit 
follow-up  system  fully  oper-- 
ational.    Job  market  information 
must  be  collected  on  a  national, 


ACTION 

The  entry-exit  follow-up  system 
is  now  operational  and  is  sun- 
plying    enrollment  data.  A 
questionnaire  survey  of  high 
school  dropouts  is  of  doubtful 
value  (see  page  18) ,  but  is 
currently  being  upgraded.  Better 
job  market  information  for 
Montana  is  now  available  from 
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regional,  state,  and  local 
basis*  The  cooperation  of 
all  agencies  with  such  in- 
formation is  needed* 


2*    The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion seriously  review  the 
present  priorities  for  ex- 
penditures of  state  educa- 
tion dollars  and  place  ad- 
ditional   emphasis  on  state 
supported  vocational  edu- 
cation*   The  federal  gov- 
ernment be  encouraged  to 
increase  its  support  of 
vocational  education  to 
an  amount  equal  to  that 
provided  by  the  state* 
Also,  school  districts 
especially  those  in  East- 
ern Montana  be  encouraged 
to  use  the  opitional  mill 
levy  for  adult  education. 
Use  of  this  levy  can  help 
to  bring  vocational  edu- 
cation to  those  unable  to 
reach  post-secondary  train- 
ing institutions* 

3*    The  State  Board  make  every 
effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  construction  of  the 
proposed  Great  Falls  build- 
ing*   Also,  the  State  Board 
should  take  action  to  re- 
solve the  problem  of  imbal- 
ance and  utilization  of  the 
post-secondary  facilities 
by  one  or  two  levels  of 
vocationaA  education  pro- 
grams * 


the  Employment  Security  Divison, 
and  the  Division  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development  has 
acquired  a  system  that  will 
provide  employment  data  by 
counties  within  the  state* 
Data  on  the  regional  job  mar- 
ket are  still  not  available 
and  are  badly  needed. 

The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  recently  submitted  a  bud- 
get request  calling  for  a 
significant  increase  in  state 
funds  for  vocational  education* 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  tried  to  increase  federal' 
financial  support  for  voca- 
tional education,  but  during 
the  past  year  has  been  twice 
overruled  by  presidential  ve- 
toes.   School  districts  con- 
tinue to  make  little  use  of 
the  opitional  one-mill  levy 
for  adult  vocational  education* 


Proposed  legislation  has  been 
prepared  through  the  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  eliminate  con- 
struction effort  difficulties, 
and  specifically  the  problem 
tying  up  Great  Falls  constr- 
uction funds*    In  its  budget 
request  to  the  1973  legislature 
the  State  Board  of  Education 
has  provided  for  additional 
construction  funds  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Centers. 
One  local  school  district  has 
passed  a  bond  issue  to  provide 
adequate  vocational  education 
facilities  for  secondary  vocation- 
al students* 
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The  Council  recommends  that  the 
state  place  a  greater  emphasis 
upon  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 


5.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
utilize  the  information  from 
local  advisory  committies  and 
the  Office  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction 
and  cooperate  with  the  Montana 
Manpower  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Council  in  coor- 
dinating program  planning  and 
development  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  throughout 
the  state*    Also»  make  known 
to  other  manoower  planning 
groups  the  availability  of 
training  through  existing  state 
vocational  education  programs* 

6.  State  Board  of  Education  take 
the  leadership  in  increasing 
and  improving  communication 
with  private  vocational  schools* 


7*  Public  schools  make  job  place- 
ment of  the  students  as  import- 
ant a  responsibility  of  theirs 
as  the  actual  training  and  edu- 
cation of  the  student* 


The  staff  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  respons- 
ible for  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  in  vocational  edu- 
cation has  developed  a  handbook 
to  help  local  schools  implement 
programs  for  these  citizens. 
Several  agencies  are  cooperative- 
ly planning  for  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able to  provide  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  with  vocational  educ-« 
ation  opportunities;  but  signi«- 
ficant  increases  in  funding  are 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

Vocational  education  has  been 
represented  actively  on  the  Govern- 
or's Manpower  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Council  and  has 
participated  in  coordinated  pro- 
gram planning  and  development* 
Coordination  and  planning  among 
state  agencies  continues  to  be  a 
need  in  manpower  planning  and  train- 
ing programs  in  Montana. 
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This  past  year,  communication  has 
been  improved  by  the  appoints;ert-  of 
a  committee  composed  of  private 
and  public  school  personnel  to 
work  cooperatively  on  developing 
recommendations  for  the  State  Board ^s 
consideration,  on  licensing  of 
private  schools  in  the  state  of 
Montana* 

The  post-secondary  vocational  educ- 
ation schools  have  put  additional 
emphasis  on  job  placement  in  the 
past  year,  and  there  are  some  in- 
dications that  the  secondary  schools 
are  assuming  more  responsibility 
for  placement  as  well.    There  is 
continued  need  for  cooperative  ef- 
forts in  job  placement  between  the 
schools  and  the  Employment  Security 
Division. 
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8.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mountain-Plains  Education  and 
Economic  Development  Program, 
Incorporated  located  at  the 
former  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base 
establish  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  center.    And  further 
suggests  that  Montana  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Educat- 
ion be  represented  on  that  co- 
mi  t  tee. 


The  Mountain-Plains  Education 
and  Economic  Development  Pro- 
gram ,  Incorporated  to  date 
has  not  established  an  advisory 
committee,  and  it  appears  a 
committee  will  not  be  formed. 


9.  It  is  recommended  that  addit- 
ional publicity,  accurate  and 
timely  be  given  to  the  vocat- 
ional education  program. 


10.  Elementary  schools  make  a 
strong  and  organized  effort 
to  provide  students  with  an 
awareness  of  vocations  which 
may  be  available  to  them  and 
how  the  education  system  is 
able  to  assit  them  in  pre- 
paring for  the  world  of  work. 


This  recommendation  has  received 
considerable  emphasis  from  the 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Pu- 
blic Instruction.    A  cooperative- 
ly developed  project  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruct- 
ion, the  State  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  Education,  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  has  been 
prepared.    Television  and  radio 
spot  advertisement  of  vocational 
education  opportunities  for  Mon- 
tana youth  will  be  available  early 
in  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

Through  the  leadership  of  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  career  ed- 
ucation from  kindergarten  thro- 
ugh adult  has  been  promoted.  One 
staff  member  of  the  Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instru- 
ction has  been  assigned  to  provide 
leadership  from  that  office  in 
the  development  of  career  educa- 
tion.   Meetings  and  conferences 
have  been  held  and  are  being  plan- 
ned for  further  development  of 
career  education.    A  needn  asses- 
ment  will  be  conducted  during  Fiscal 
Year  1973  to  better  determine  the 
career  education  needs  in  Montana. 
A  few  schools  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  obligation  of  career  edu- 
cation and  are  providing  orientation 
and  awareness  opportunities  for  their 
elementary  students.    This  activity 
is  certainly  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  Advisory  Council  in 
the  area  of  occupational  awareness. 
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11.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
establish  standard  program 
and  course  titles  and  descrip- 
tion.   These  titles  should  be 
used  to  refer  to  any  program 
offerings. 


12.  The  State  Board  take  appro- 
priate action  to  discourage 
post -secondary  schools  from 
advertising  courses  which 
they  do  not  actually  offer. 


13.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
review  and  give  further  con- 
sideration to  the  recommend- 
ations contained  in  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Montana 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocat- 
ional Education  submitted  in 
September  of  1970. 


We  commend  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, the  State  Board,  and  the  lo- 
cal education  agencies  for  this 
movement  and  urge  continued  dev- 
elopment of  career  education. 

The  staff  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  presently 
working  on  this  problem.  Several 
meetings  have  been  held  with  those 
involved  in  offering  programs  at- 
tempting   to  develop  a  standard 
procedure  for  identifying  programs 
and  courses.    This  will  need  cont- 
inued attention. 

This  problem  appears  to  be  receiving 
adequate  attention  from  the  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction.   With  the  cooperation  of 
those  involved  in  conducting  programs 
this  problem  should  soon  be  elim- 
inated . 

Several  of  the  original  recommend- 
ations of  the  1970  plan  have  been 
given  additional  consideration  this 
past  year.    Additional  in-service 
training  of  teachers  and  guidelines 
for  vocational  education  for  che 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped 
have  been  developed.    A  new  plan 
for  vocational  education  for  1973 
is  now  available  for  local  planning 
and  should  be  of  considerable  value. 
Both  the  State  Board  and  the  Office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instru- 
ction have  expressed  an  interest  in 
review  and  development  of  position 
statements,  and  policy  regarding 
vocational  education.    A  most  sig- 
nificant development  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Board  is  the  creation 
of  a  committee  for  vocational  educ- 
ation. 

The  entry-exit  follow-up  study  has 
been  put  into  partial  operation  and 
is  beginning  to  provide  data  neces- 
sary for  local  and  state  planning. 
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The  successful  implementation  of  several  council  recommendations 
has  been  achieved  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Governor's 
office,  State  Legislature,  State  Board  of  Education,  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Employment  Service.  The 
Council  is  encouraged  by  this  activity. 

Follow-through  will  be  made  by  the  Council  on  the  recommendations 
that  are  considered  in  need  of  expansion  and  redirection. 
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EVALUATION  GOAL  IV 


WHAT  DO  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS,  COUNSELORS  AND 
LOCAL  ADMINISTRATORS  SAY  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION? 


A  questionnaire  survey  was  used,  in  combination  with  inter- 
views and  visitations  by  the  Advisory  Council,  to  learn  from  those 
actually  involved  in  the  state's  vocational  education  program, 
their  attitudes  and  evaluations  with  respect  to  its  operation  as 
it  applied  to  them.    Students  and  teachers,  as  well  as  adminis- 
trators and  counselors  were  included. in  the  survey,  and  some  of 
what  were  considered  their  more  significant  responses  are  sum- 
marized below. 

Several  observations  about  the  survey  should  be  made  first, 
however,  since  its  results  are  subject  to  several  kinds  of  pos- 
sible error.    First,  it  did  not  sample  the  entire  state  complex 
of  vocational  training  programs  noted  in  Table  11  on  page  35; 
but  was  limited  to  that  part  of  the  total  operated  by  the  public 
school  system.    Consequently  the  students  in  the  sample  are  over- 
whelmingly in  the  younger  age  groups,  with  the  mode  falling  in  ages 
16  through  19.    Eight  percent  of  the  state  population  falls  in 
this  age  range,  whereas  nearly  70  percent  of  the  student  sample 
did  so. 

Although  the  attempt  was  made,  in  selecting  the  sample,  to 
get  geographical  coverage  of  the  state  as  well  as  representation 
from  both  large  and  smaller  population  centers,  a  formal  sta- 
tin: .-1  sampling  procedure  was  not  used.    The  sample  included 
communities  with  three  of  the  five  designated  post-secondary  vo- 
cational education  centers  (Helena,  Butte,  and  Billings);  and  two 
with  colleges  providing  vocational  education  (Havre  and  Miles 
City),  and  two  smaller  communities  (Shepherd  and  Twin  Bridges) 
whose  secondary  vocational  education  had  been  aided  by  so-called 
"exemplary  program"  funds. 

Although  the  questionnaires  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
interview  were  designed  with  the  help  of  people  familiar  with 
the  design  and  use  of  written  questionnaires,  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  sophisticated  instruments.    They  were  not,  for 
example,  validated  nor  pre-tested  on  an  extensive  sample,  and  in 
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practice  there  was  no  assurance  even  that  the  questionnaires 
would  be  completed.    Although  anonymity  for  the  respondents 
was  assured,  it  seems  likely  that  the  results  —  especially 
among  the  sample  of  70  or  so  teachers  —  are  vitiated  somewhat 
by  the  fact  that  the  subjects  may  not  have  been  completely 
candid  in  the  judgments  and  evaluations  made.    Incomplete  returns 
from  supervisors,  principals,  and  other  administrators  in  par- 
ticular made  it  hard  to  draw  valid  conclusions  from  their  responses. 

The  sample  consisted  of  651  secondary  and  456  post-secondary 
students  from  the  seven  school  systems  and  14  schools  and  colleges. 
All  of  the  secondary  and  97  percent  of  the  post-secondary  respond- 
ents were  full-time  students.    Marital  status  of  high  school 
students  was  not  checked,  but  a  third  of  the  post-secondary  were 
either  married,  widowed,  divorced  or  separated.    Males  and  fe- 
males were  evenly  represented  in  the  sample  of  those  in  post- 
secondary  training  while  boys  out-numbered  girls  by  6  to  4  among 
the  secondary  students.    All  the  fields  of  vocational  study  were 
represented,  although  some  programs  are  confined  to  the  secondary 
level  while  others  are  given  only  in  the  post-secondary  schools. 

There  was  evidence  that  at  the  secondary  level  at  least, 
distinctions  between  what  we  call  "vocational  education"  and  other 
courses  are  not  necessarily  recognized  by  the  students.    They  were 
asked,  for  example,  whether  the  course  they  are  taking  is  regard- 
ed suitable  training  for  the  job  they  would  like  to  have.  Near- 
ly half  the  high  school  sample  answered  "no"  for  various  reasons 
while  92%  of  the  post-secondary  answered  "yes"  with  or  without 
some  qualifications.    Asked  how  many  times  they  talked  with  teachers 
or  counselors  in  selecting  the  vocational  course  they  are  taking, 
42%  of  the  secondary  students  noted  they  had  never  talked  with  a 
counselor,  and  64%  had  never  talked  to  a  teacher. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  in  general,  vo- 
cational education  students  in  the  sample  regarded  with  approval 
the  courses  they  are  taking,  and  the  way  they  are  being  taught. 
The  ranking  used  most  often  in  commenting  on  the  instructors, 
counselors,  facilities,  and  teaching  materials,  as  well  as  the 
training  program  and  its  administration,  was  "Adequate",  with  two 
exceptions.    Among  the  nearly  460  post-secondarv  respondendents, 
the  category  used  most  often  to  describe  "Advice  and  Help  from 
Teachers",  and  "Practical  Application  of  Course  Work  to  Job  Re- 
quirements" was  "Excellent",    Combined  counts  of  "Excellent,"  and 
"Adequate"  rankings  of  all  items  ranged  from  79  to  96  percent 
among  the  secondary  students,  and  from  84  to  98  percent  for  the 
post-secondary. 

In  spite  of  these  generally  high  rankings,  however,  it  is 
perhaps  significant  to  note  that  one  of  the  choices  given  the 
student  was  the  ranking  "Very  Poor,"    There  was  no  program  in  the 
sample  in  which  th^s  rating  was  not  used  by  some  students  to  rate 
some  aspects  of  their  program.    The  categories  on  which  it  was 
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used  most  seldom,  by  both  levels  of  instruction,  were  "Over-all 
Training  Program"  and  "Ability  of  Instructors  to  Teach/'  The 
categories  on  which  it  was  used  most  often  among  secondary  stu- 
dents were  "Advice  and  Help  from  Counselors"    and  "Over-all  School 
Administration*"    Among  post-secondary  trainees  they  were  "Ade- 
quacy of  Laboratory  or  Shop,''  and  "Adequacy  of  Classrooms." 
This  corresponded  fairly  closely  with  the  way  teachers  in  the 
survey  ranked  elements  of  their  teaching  situations.    The  ranking 
of  "Inadequate"  was  used  most  often  by  them  to  describe  labor- 
atory, shop,  and  other  facilities  for  teaching* 

iiocondary  students  were  asked  in  this  connection  how  they 
felt  vocational  education  was  generally  regarded  in  their  high 
schools,  since  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  total  curriculum.  Over 
two-thirds  of  their  responses  indicated  generally  favorable  at- 
titudes.   Among  the  30  percent  negative  attitudes  claimed  toward 
vocational  education  were  such  comments  as  "teachers  feel  it's  for 
losers;"  "opposed  to  it  because  it  requires  more  work;"  "college 
education  (considered)  more  important;"  "downgraded  by  other 
students;"  or  "not  given  attention  it  deserves." 

Students  were  asked  for  suggestions  on  improvement  of  vo- 
cational education  they  had  experienced  t>o  far,  and  teachers  were 
asked  what  they  regarded  the  greatest  obstacles  to  good  teaching 
as  they  would  like  to  accomplish  it.    Not  surprisingly,  the  re- 
sponses of  students  varied  according  to  which  level  they  were  in, 
and  also  varied  between  school  systems.    High  school  respondents 
tended  to  stress  needs  for  more  and  better  equipment  —  except 
those  in  communities  where  they  shared  facilities  with  the  post- 
secondary  vocational  educational  school.    Post-secondary  students 
also  suggested  need  for  more  equipment;  but  both  thev  and  the 
teacher  sample  stressed  needs  for  more  space,  allowing  for  less 
crowding  with  consequent  better  attention  to  individual  needs. 
Lack  of  space  and  time  to  do  a  good  teaching  job  was  the  subject 
of  half  the  suggestions  for  improvement  offered  by  teachers. 

Two  other  items  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  teachers 
are  worthy  of  note.    One  asked  how  many  times  during  the  past  year 
the  teacher  had  been  visited  by  the  supervisor  in  his  or  her  field, 
from  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
results,  if  this  sample  of  69  teachers  is  representative,  showed 
that  this  kind  of  communication  is  (for  whatever  reasons)  fairly 
rare.    Forty  percent  answered    "Never,"  and  another  43  percent 
gave  either  once  or  twice  as  the  number  of  times  this  kind  of 
contact  was  made.    Teacher  attitudes  toward  the  scarcity  of  such 
visits  varied  from  resentment  to  acceptance  of  the  situation  on 
the  grounds  that  the  time  cf  the  supervisors  could  probably  be 
used  more  profitably  elsewhere.    This  latter  attitude  was  some- 
what more  characteristic  of  teachers  in  the  larger  school  systems. 
In  the  sample  of  small  districts  in  the  survey  there  was  evidence 
not  only  of  need  for  help,  but  in  some  cases  an  ignorance  of  the 
availabilicv  of  such  assistance. 
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Another  question  had  to  do  with  time  soent  by  the  teacher 
during  school  hours  or  at  other  times,  with  student  vocational 
educational  organizations.    Twenty-one  of  the  6.9  had  responsibil- 
ity for  such  youth  organizations,  averaging  something  over  3% 
hours  a  week  during  school  time,  and  over  A%  after  school  in 
these  activities. 
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Table  10 


Sources  of  Funding  for  Vocational  Education 
and  Training  Proi^rams  in  Montana 

Local  Funds 

(a)  County  and  Municipal  property  taxes 


State  Funds 

(b)  Educational  Foundation  Program 

(c)  Earmarked  State  Appropriations 


Federal  Funds 

(d)  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 

(e)  Department  of  Labor: 

(ei)  Manpower  Development  and  Training 

(e2)  Work  Incentive  Program 

(e3)  Concentrated  Employment  Program 

(e^)  On-Job  Training  Program 

(e^)  Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector 

(f)  Health    Education  and  Welfare 
(fl)  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

(£2)  Office  of  Education  Discretionary  Funds 

(g)  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(gl)  Public  Service  Career  Program 
(g2)  *^ob  Corps 

(h)  Department  of  the  Interior 

(hi)  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Programs 

Private  Funds 

(i)  Organized  Labor  Apprenticeship  Training 
(j)  Tuition  for  Private    Schools  and  Colleges 
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Table  11 


Vocational  Training  Programs  in  Montana, 
and  Sources  oi  their  Funding 


PROGRAM 


SOURCES  OF  FUNDING* 


1. 

Secondary  Education 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

Post-Secondary  Vocational  Center 

(a) 

(c) 

(d) 

(ei) 

3. 

Adult  Education 

(a) 

(c) 

(d) 

4. 

Training  for  Disadvantaged 

(a) 

(d) 

(ei) 

(62)  (63) 

5- 

Training  for  Handicapped 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d)  (ei)  (62)   (e3)  (fi) 

6. 

Community  College  Post-Secondary 

Vocational  Training 

(a) 

(c) 

(d) 

(ei)  (hi) 

7. 

Bozeman  Post-Secondary  Vocational 

Training 

(a) 

(c) 

(d) 

(ei) 

8. 

Northern  Montana  College  Post- 

Secondary  Vocational  Education 

(c) 

(d) 

(ei) 

(hi) 

9. 

^dult  programs  at  2,6,7  (above) 

(a) 

(c) 

(d) 

10.  MDTA  (Manpower  Development) 

11.  WIN  (Work-Incentive) 

12.  CEP  (Concentrated  Employment) 

13.  PSC  (Public  Service  Careers) 

14.  Vocational  Rehabilation  (Sheltered 
Workshops,  out  of  state  schools) 

15.  OJT  (On-Job  Training) 


(c)  (el) 
(c)  (e2) 
(63) 

(gl) 

(c)  (ei)  (fi) 
(64) 


16.  JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  in  Business)  (ec) 

17.  Apprenticeship  Training  (i; 

18.  Programs  for  Indians  (hj) 


19.  Mountain-Plains  Regional  Center 
(Glasgow  Air  Force  Base) 

20.  Job  Corps  Training  Centers 

21.  Pine  Hills  (School) 
Mountain  View  (School) 

22.  Private  Schools 


(fo) 
(82) 

(c)  (d) 
(j) 


*See  table  10  for  identification  of  source 
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Chart  1 


Montana  Vocational  Education  and  Training 
Programs,  by  Trainee  Age  Group,  Classification, 
and  Source  of  Funding* 


Classification- 


AGE  GROUPS 


Youth 


Post-Secondary 


Adult 


"Nomal" 
Ponulation 


HandicapT)ed 


Disadvantaged 


Low  Income 


CE3  GD 


GDCiD 


©2^ 


m 


0 


15 


16 


20 


15 


16 


El  0 


12 


Minorities 


Penal  Pop. 


18 


19 


12 


8  \L9 


13 


18 


L9 


m-  0 


*  Sources  of  Funding: 
Local 


State 

Federal 

Private 


O 

A 
□ 

o 


*  Program  Identification: 

Numbers  1  through  22  see  table 
11,  page  35. 
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APPENDIX  A 


MONTANA  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Mrs.  Linda  Skaar,  Chairman 

Patrick  J.  Kelly 

nixes  uxuy 

Joe  Crosswhite,  Vice-chairman 

William  Korizek 

nexena 

Fred  Barrett 

Wesley  Lambert 

Helena 

Fort  Benton 

Carl  T.  Blaskovich,  Jr. 

Wallace  E.  McCulloch 

Anaconda 

Kalispell 

Jack  C.  Carver 

Francis  T.  Peterson 

Helena 

Miles  City 

William  Casto 

Joe  A.  Renders 

Helena 

Great  Falls 

William  L.  Erickson 

Perry  F.  Roys 

Havre 

Helena 

Jack  Gunderson 

Harold  L«  Wenaas 

Power 

Great  Falls 

S.  Gregory  Hamlin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Tom  Yellowtail 

Helena 

Wyola 

William  A.  Ball,  Executive  Director 
Helena 

Evaluation  Committee:    Richard  Draper*,  Chairman;  Wallace 
McCulloch,  Frank  Peterson,  Pat  Kelly,  Joe  Renders,  and  Linda  Skaar. 


*Mr.  Draper  is  the  alternate  member  to  the  Council  for  Mr.  Roys. 
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APPENDIX  B 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Governor  Forrest       Anderson  <ex  officio).  President 
Helena 

Superintendent  Dolores  Colburg  (ex  officio),  Executive  Officer  for 
"^l^'^a  Vocational  Education 

Attorney  General  Robert  L.  Woodahl  (ex  officio) 
Helena 

Mrs*  Marjorie  King 
Winnett 

Boynton  G.  Paige 
Philipsburg 

John  D.  French 
Ronan 

Fred  H.  Mielke 
Havre 

T.T.  Heberly 
Havre 

Mrs.  Harriett  Meloy 
Helena 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Anthony  M.  Brown 
Great  Falls 

Mrs.  Louise  R.  Gait 
Helena 

Robert  Sorenson,  Student  Representative  (non-voting) 
Missoula 
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APPENDIX  C 


RESOLUTIONS  SUBMITTED 
TO 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
SEPTEMBER  1972 


I*    Career  Education 

Ifliereas  -  There  are  20,000  possible  careers  in  America,  diverse 
enough  to  encompass  everyone's  abilities,  and 

Whereas  -  2.5  million  young  people  each  year  graduate  from  high 
school  or  college  with  no  planned  career  and  few,  if 
any,  marketable  skills,  and 


Whereas 


Whereas 


Whereas 


Whereas 


Whereas 


Whereas 


Career  education  is  a  motivating  and  goal-setting 
adventure  in  education,  and 

Career  education  is  a  systematic  way  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  world  of  work  in  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  years  and  to  prepare  them  in  high  school 
and  post-secondary  education  to  advance  in  a  career 
field  carefully  chosen,  and 

Career  education  is  a  way  for  adults  to  re-enter 
formal  education  and  upgrade  their  skills  in  their 
career  field  or  to  enter  a  new  field,  and 

Career  education  has  been  designated  the  number  one 
priority  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  S.P. 
Marland  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  made  Career 
Education  a  White  House  Priority,  giving  it  special 
emphasis  in  his  1972  State  of  the  Union  Message  to 
Congress,  and 

Members  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
have  pledged  a  major  effort  to  gain  legislative  and 
public  endorsement  in  individual  states; 


Therefore  be  it  resolved  that:    The  Montana  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  Career  Education 
concept  and  recommend  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  the  highest 
policy  making  Board  for  Education  in  Montana,  accept  the  concept 
and  reflect  such  acceptance  in  its  biennlum  budget  in  support  of 
education  in  Montana. 
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11 •    Post-Secondary  Vocational  Education 

Whereas  -  Post-secondary  vocational  education  is  extremely  im- 
portant because  at  this  level,  education  hits  hard  at 
preparation  for  vocational  and  technical  occupations,  and 

Whereas  -  The  age  group  served  by  post-secondary  vocational  edu- 
cation is  exceedingly  important  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  nation,  and 

Whereas  -  It  is  predicted  that  only  15-20  percent  of  the  jobs  of 
the  present  and  future  are  going  to  demand  training  of 
a  baccalaureate  degree  or  higher,  and 

Whereas  -  The  system  of  learning  skills  at  home  or  on  the  farm  is 
being  lost  as  the  agrarian  society  becomes  urban  and 
suburban  in  living  habits,  and 

Whereas  -  Vocational  education  is  recognised  by  business  and  in- 
dustry and  honored  as  a  preemployment  requirement,  and 

Whereas  -  More  and  more  employers  request  preparation  or  exper- 
ience as  an  employment  requirement,  and 

Whereas  -  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  enacted  legislation 
with  specific  emphasis  on  post-secondary  vocational  edu- 
cation to  assist  each  state  in  strengthening  and  expand- 
ing post-secondary  vocational  education,  and 

Whereas  -  The  demand  for  post-secondary  vocational  education  by 
students  is  far  from  being  met  in  Montana,  and 

Whereas  -  Montana,  until  1969,  did  little  in  the  way  of  post- 
secondary  vocational  education  has  yet  a  great  distance 
to  go  to  catch  up  in  this  area  of  education,  (only  6.2 
percent  of  age  20-24  people  in  Montana  are  enrolled  in 
post-secondary  vocational  education),  and 

Whereas  -  Of  all  those  persons  in  Montana  receiving  vocational 

education,  manpower  training,  or  apprenticeship  training, 
90  percent  of  the  training  is  done  by  the  vocational 
education  system; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that:  The  Montana  State  Advisory  Council 
go  on  record  in  favor  of  additional  state  legislative  support  for 
post-secondary  vocational  education  and  recommends  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  that  the  Board  give  strong  budget  and  adminis- 
trative support  to  post-secondary  vocational  education. 
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Ill*    State  Appropriations  For  Vocational  Education 


Whereas  -  Educational  costs  at  the  local  level  are  experiencing 
the  same  cost  of  living  increase  that  business  and 
private  families  are  experiencing,  and 

Whereas     Vocational  education  expenditures  are  sometimes  greater 
than  regular  education  costs,  and 

Whereas  -  This  additional  cost  at  the  local  level  creates  an  undue 
constraint  on  vocational  educational  cpporcunities  for 
students  because  of  local  budget  limitations,  and 

Whereas  -  Montana  ranks  32nd  out  of  50  statec  in  enrollment  in 
vocational  education  per  1000  population  with  only  39 
out  of  everv  1000  enrolled  in  any  type  of  vocational 
education,  and 


Whereas  - 


Whereas  - 


Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  equal  educational  op- 
portunity whatever  his  educational  pursuit  may  be,  and 

The  most  appropriate  method  of  providing  this  equality 
is  through  direct  state  and  federal  appropriation  of 
funds  for  vocational  education; 


Therefore  be  it  resolved  that:    The  Montana    ^tate  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  Education  go  on  record  in  support  of  signif icr  jtly 
increased  state  appropriations  for  all  vocational  education  and 
recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  submit  to  the  legis- 
lature an  appropriation  request  reflecting  a  significant  increase 
of  state  funds  for  vocational  education. 


IV.    Post-Secondary  Vocational  Technical  Facilities 

Wliereas  -  The  past  four  years  history  of  vocational  education 

indicates  a  100  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  vo- 
cational education  students  in  Montana,  and 

Whereas  -  Adequate  vocational  education  facilities  now  are  in 
critically  short  supply  because  of  this  tremendous 
student  increase,  and 

Whereas  -  Present  vocational  education  facilities  are  unable  to 

meet  the  demands  now  made  upon  them  by  Montana  students,  and 

Whereas  -  The  vocational  education  enrollment  trend  Is  predict.-d 
to  continue  throughout  the  next  two  decades,  and 
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mereas  -  The  need  for  additional  vocational  education  facilities 
needs  immediate  attention,  and 

l^fhereas  -  It  is  conceivable  that  several  different  avenues  are 
possible  in  the  development  of  adequate  vocational 
education  facilities; 


Therefore  be  it  resolved  that:    The  Montana  State  Advisory  Council 
go  on  record  m  favor  of  a  continued  systematic  development  of  post- 
secondary  vocational  education  facilities  and  recommend  the  State 
Board  of  Education  propose  and  support  legislative  action  which 

orinn%  ""T"^  ^^^^"^^  regarding  the  leasing,  purchasing, 

or  construction  of  adequate  post-secondary  vocational  education 
facilities  and  provide  financial  means  to  meet  the  facility  needs 
of  present  and  future  post-secondary  vocational  education  that  Montana 
youth  and  adults  may  be  more  adequately  provided  the  educational 
opportunity  expressed  in  Article  X  of  the  newly  adopted  constitution 
or  Montana. 


V.    Status  of  Vocational  Education 


Whereas  -  Vocational  Education  is  an  educational  component  that  is 
involved  in  all  levels  of  education  including  elementary 
through  adult,  and 


Whereas 
Whereas 
I'Jhereas 

Whereas  - 

Wt.ereas 
Whereas 


The  growth  and  development  of  Montana  vocational  education 
has  been  outstanding  in  the  past  three  years,  and 

Available  data  indicates  that  student  demand  for  such 
educational  opportunities  is  only  emerging,  and 

The  financial  resources  of  the  state  of  Montana  must  be 
carefully  distributed  to  adequately  provide  for  the 
education  and  well  being  of  its  citizenry,  and 

The  maximum  development  of  Montana's  human  resources 
is  greatly  dependent  upon  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all  citizens,  and 

Such  development  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  entire 
state  of  Montana,  and 

The  adoption  of  the  new  Montana  constitution,  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Education  forthcoming  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Executive  Reorganization  Law  of  1971  and 
new  federal  legislation  for  post-secondary  vocational  edu- 
cation each  provide  unique  and  in  some  cases  critcally  im- 
portant problems  to  the  overall  administration  of  vocational 
education,  and 


liITiereas  -  A  continued  systematic  and  orderly  development  of 

vocational  education  is  called  for  in  present  state 
statutes; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that:    The  Montana  State  Advisory  Council 
go  on  record  in  support  of  a  thorough  review  of  the  legislative 
status  of  vocational  education.    Further,  we  recommend  the  State 
Board  of  Education  promote  such  a  study  and  they  request  the  assist- 
ance of  all  available  sources  to  conduct  this  review  and  to  prepare 
proposed  legislation  recommended  by  the  review. 
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Appendix  D 

Secondary,  Post-Secondary,  Adult  Public  Vocational 


Education  Enrollments  Compared  to  Projected  Needs 
for  Manpower  —  1972 

j              Relationship  of  Enrollments  to  Projected  Needs: 

i 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  explosion  of  knowledge  and  advances  in  technology  created 
chauiges  in  work  skills  and  employment  practices  that  prompted  the 
Federal  Government  to  increase  funding  for  vocational  schools  and 
technical  training.    The  niunber  of  vocational  schools  and  technical 
institutes  hac  increased  dramatically  within  the  last  few  years. 

While  federal  funding  has  helped,  it  has  not  eliminated  all  of 
the  problems  that  continue  to  plague  administrators.    Maurice  Seay 
(I965f  pp.  I6O-I63)    states  that  the  three  most  important  problems  bxb 
(1)  the  need  for  effective  guidance,  (2)  the  need  to  build  prestige,  and 
(3)  the  need  for  more  and  better  trained  teachers.    Seay  is  not  alone 
in  his  opinion;  Norman  Harris  stated  that  finding  technical  teachers 

is  the  single  most  criticsd  challenge  facing  the  community  college 

movement  as  a  whole"  (Emphasis,  I966,  p.  57).    Expansion  and  development 

of  technical  educational  programs  cannot  take  place  without  the  dedicated 

services  of  adequate  numbers  of  professionally  qtialifled  teachers. 

Dobrovolny  states  1 

...one  of  the  principal  restrictive  forces  prewnting 
greater  expansion  of  these  programs  has  been  a  short  supply  of 
qualified  teachers.    To  meet  the  critical  need  a  new  approach 
must  be  taken.    But  before  discussing  some  of  these  new  approaches 
Me  should  identify  the  qualifications  of  a  competent  teacher 
(Dobrovolny,  1970,  TEl). 

The  State  of  Tennessee  is  now  faced  with  these  problems.  New 
approaches  are  called  for,  but  before  these  new  approaches  can  be 
determined  we  need  to  identify  the  qualifications  of  a  technical 
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.teacher  in  the  State  Technical  Institutes  of  Tennessee. 

PROBLEM  STATSrSNT 

The  problems  of  this  investigation  vere  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Engineering  Technology  teachers  in  the  Technical  Institutes 
of  Tonnooooo  concerning  t  (l)  work  and  educational  experience  prior  to 
technical  institute  teachings  (2)  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  various 
tAokst  (3)  in-service  expex^lence  and,  (k)  to  determine  levels  of  agreement 
or  disagireement  vith  statements  concerning  the  training  of  technical 
teacihers. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  study  were  a.s  followst 

1.  To  review  the  literature  in  order  to  determine  what  has  been 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  country  concerning  technical  teacher 
qvialif i  cations  • 

2.  To  modify  and  adapt  sections  of  the  instrument  used  by  Dr« 
Richard  S.  Eno  for  use  in  this  study. 

3.  To  analyse  the  data  in  Parts  A  and      Section  If  with  on  itom 
analysis  by  reporting  numbers  and  percentages. 

PROCEDURE 

A  questionnaire  was  designed  and  mailed  to  all  the  teachers  of 
Engineering  Technologies  in  the  State  Technical  Institutes  of  Tennessee. 
Forty-six  of  the  questionnaires  were  distributed  And  forty-one  wet© 
completed  and  returned.    No  attempt  was  made  to  identify  the  respondents. 

The  questionnaire  (Appendix  A)  was  a  four  section  instrument 
utilized  as  followst 

1.    Section  I  delt  with  the  academic  and  industrial  preparation 
of  teachers  prior  to  assuming  teacher*  s  duties.    Section  I  also  requests 
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that  the  teachers  express  what  preparation  they  would  like  to  have  had 
prior  to  assuming  teacher  duties*    The  responses  to  this  section  and 
a  conclusion  are  reported  in  the  section  titled  Professional  Development 
Prior  to  Entering  Teaching* 

2.    Section  II  delt  with  six  types  of  in-service  training  under- 
taken and  their  effect  on  teaching*    The  responses  to  this  section  were 
tabulatsd  and  reported  in  the  section  titled  Professional  Development 
After  Entering  Teaching* 

3*    Section  III  delt  with  the  time  spent  on  various  teaching  tasks. 
The  teachers  were  asked  to  review  a  task  inventory  and  to  check  each 
item  that  required  at  least  thiry  minutes  of  his  time  per  week  on  a 
regular  basis*    The  responses  to  this  section  are  reported  in  the 
section  titled  Educational  Ta^ks  Inventory* 

'4'*    Section  XV  delt  with  the  comments  and  levels  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  with  regard  to  a  number  of  statements  concerning  teaching 
of  courses  and  the  facilities  for  developing  technical  teachers*  The 
responses  to  this  section  are  reported  in  the  section  titled  Opinions 
Regarding  the  Teaching  of  Technical  Courses  in  Tennessee  State 
Technical  Institutes* 

LIMITATIONS 

The  specific  limitations  of  this  study  were  as  follows t 
1*    To  the  State  Tec;hnical  Institutes  of  Tennessee*  • 
2*    To  the  following  subject  areas; 

(a)  Architectural  Engineering  Technology 

(b)  Chemical  Engineering  Technology 

(c)  Civil  Engineering  Technology 

(d)  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
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(e)  Electronic  Engineering  Technology 

(f )  Industrial  Engineering  Technology 

(g)  Instrumentation  Engineering  Technology 

(h)  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

(i)  Nuclear  Engineering  Technology 

ANALYSIS  OP  DATA 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PRIOR  TO  ENTERING  TEACHING 

l^ble  1  reports  the  data  obtained  from  Section  I  of  the  question- 
naire.    This  table  shows  in  Part  A  the  number  of  responses  to  each  item 
and  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  responses  to  each  degree 
held  prior  to  teaching.    In  Part  B  the  table  shows  the  number  and  per- 
centages  of  the  total  number  of  responses  of  those  degrees  most  desired 

by  those  now  teaching. 

FroB  Table  1  it  can  be  seen  that,  other  than  a  high  school  diploma, 
the  most  popular  degree  held  prior  to  entering  teaching  was  the  B.S.  in 
Engineering  held  by  fifty-six  percent  of  the  practicing  teachers.  Of 
the  desired  degrees  the  M.S.  in  Engineering  was  checked  by  sixty-five 
percent  of  the  group  followed  by  sixty-one  percent  for  the  B.S.  in 
Engineering.    One  item  worthy  of  note  was  item  number  sixteen.    Only  one 
checked  as  having  the  technical  education  degree  prior  to  teaching  and 
twenty-six  percent  checked  the  degree  as  being  desirable. 

The  responses  to  Part  C  of  Section  I  are  shown  in  Table  2.  This 
table  states  the  iteni  number,  the  actual  number  of  responses  cut  of  the 
total  number  of  returns,  and  the  average  number  of  years  of  related 
work  and  teachi.ng  experience  indicated  by  the  responses. 
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Tabic  1 

PROFSSSICKAL  DEVSLOPKENT.  ACTUAL  AND  DSSIRSD 


Item  No.    Iter.  Nase 


Part  A 
No.  % 


Part  B 
No.  % 


1. 

High  School 

J*- 

75^ 

22 

3yfo 

2. 

Two  Year  Engineering 

0 

0 

2 

5% 

3. 

Associate  in  Arts 

1 

2% 

0 

0 

A. 

Associate  in  Science 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5. 

B.S.  Vocational  Ed. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6. 

B.S.  Tech  Ed. 

0 

0 

1 

2% 

7. 

B.S.  Engineering 

23 

56?^ 

25 

61% 

8. 

B.S.  Science 

10 

2iv?S 

6 

Wo 

9. 

B.S.  Technology 

2 

% 

1 

2% 

ic. 

B.S.  Secondary  Ed. 

1 

2^ 

0 

0 

11. 

B.S.  Industrial  Ed. 

1 

2^ 

1 

2% 

12. 

>'.S.  Vocational  Ed. 

1 

2$ 

1 

2% 

13. 

v.«v.  Engineering 

12 

1% 

19 

69:^ 

Ik,  M.S.  Science 

(Xath,  Physics,  etc.) 

15.  K.S.  Education 

16.  M.S.  Toch  Ed. 

17.  M.S.  Ind.  Ed. 

18.  Ed.  Specialist 
(Masters  +  ^5  hrs.) 

19.  Doctorate 

20.  Registered  P.E. 


6 

3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

11 


7% 

2% 
25i 
26% 


k 
1 

11 
2 

2 
2 

21 


10?5 
2?S 
26?S 

5% 


51% 
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Table  2 

RSUTED  WORK  AND  lEACHINC  EXPERIENCB 


6 


Iten 
No. 


Iten 


Number 

Responses  Out 
of  M  Returns 


Average 

No.  of  Years 

Indicated 


1, 
2. 
3. 
^. 
5. 


In-depth  related 
vork  experience 

High  School 
teaching  experience 

Four  year  college 
teaching  experience 

Military  technical 
teaching  experience 

Kilitar;*  related 
work  experience 


6 
10 
11 
19 


10.7 
5.80 

3.93 
7.0 
13.0 


Table  2  points  out  the  large  number  of  instructors  who  have  In- 
depth  related  work  experience.    There  is  a  relatively  small  number  of 
those  with  High  School  teaching  experience.    Another  significant  point 
to  be  gained  from  this  table  is  the  large  number  of  responses  with 
military  teaching  and  military  work  experience. 

Part  D  of  Section  I  deals  with  the  professional  licenses  held 
and  any  other  preparation  not  stated  in  Parts  A,  B,  and  C.    Table  3 
reports  all  professional  licenses  held  by  the  forty-one  respondents 
prior  to  starting  technical  teaching. 
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PROFESSIONAL  LICENSES  HElD 


License 


Hone 

Registered  P.E. 

CoimercUl  Class 
Radio  Telephone 

Teacher's  Certificate 

Architect 

NCABB  Certificate 

FCC  First  Class 
Radio  Telephone 


PM-Oround  Instructors  Ucens. 


+.onfi    Tahle  iv  is  a  ^^^^^  ° 
m  prior  sections, 

•by  the  respondents. 

Table 


Kuir.\)er  of  responses 
lie. 


Jil. 


Preparation 


30     ,0  other  preparation.  ,^^,3-Fro6raras-A«axds-otc. 

.^nPietv-Fvmctlons-Papers      6  ,  ^  «ov 

1     ProfesslorAl  Society  rm  sponsored  hy  SSF 
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Table  4  (continued) 


No.  Preparation 


1  Publications 

(1)  Author  of  National  Magazine  article 

(2)  Author  of  a  book 

1     Senior  Engineering  Technician 

1     Teaching-Radio' Communication f  Radar t  Bendix  Field  Eng.f  Radio 
Broadcastf  Instrumentation  Technician 

1     Served  equivalent  of  ^  apprentices!  taught  various  company  job 
training  courses;  had  post  gradxiate  courses  in  Vocatlonalf 
Industrial^  Engineering  and  Science  fiels. 

1     Attended  Architectural  Design  Seminars  spoasored  by  Memphis  Chapter 
American  Institute  of  Architects, 

1     Correspondence  courses  in  Service  and  Communications  (Electronics) 
1     Graduate  Research  and  Consulting  Research 
1     Research  Institute  3  Y^^* 

1     Research  and  executive  experience  in  industry-Research  Chemist  and 
Control  Director  for  Chattanooga  Medicine  Company, 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AFTER  ENTERING  lEACHlNG 

Section  II  of  the  questionnaire  delt  with  the  accomplishments 
undertaken  since  entering  technical  teaching, 
^     Table  5  indicates  the  Individual  responses  to  Item  1  of  this 
section.    The  data  provided  uixder  the  heading  "Effect  on  Teaching"  in 
Tables  5f6t7t8t9t  and  10  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  true  value  of 
the  course.    The  respondent  to  the  questionnaire  could  have  felt  that  the 
material  offered  within  a  given  course  did  not  apply  to  the  specialty 
he  was  teaching^  or  he  felt  he  was  a  good  teacher  before  taking  a 
specific  course.   Also  the  level  of  the  course  could  have  been  aboye 
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or  below  the  courses  being  taught  by  the  respondent. 

Of  significance  in  this  table  is  the  number  of  instructors  (six) 
seeking  advanced  degrees  in  some  field  of  education  while  only  half 
that  number  are  seeking  advanced  degrees  in  engineering.    This  seems 
to  indicate  a  number  of  things:  (l)  these  instructors  feel  competent 
in  their  technical  specialty  and  seem  to  be  lacking  in  educational 
background,  (2)  they  simply  want  some  t<jach3r  preparation,  or  (3)  they 
feel  it  is  the  easier  or  quicker  degree  to  obtain  at  the  masters  level. 

Table  5 

DEGREES  C0I4PLSTED  OR  IN  PROCESS  SINCE  ENTERING  TECHNICAL  TEACHING 
AND  ATTITUDE  ON  EFFECT  TOWARD  TEACHING 


Number  of  responses  ^1 

Number  seeking  no  degree  28 

Degree 
Sought 

Area  of  Study 

College 
or  Univ. 

Effect 
Excel. 

on  Teaching 
Good  Poor 

K.S. 

Tech.  Ed. 

Memphis  State 

X 

M.S. 

Tech.  Ed. 

Memphis  State 

X 

K.S. 

Tech.  Ed. 

Memphis  State 

X 

X.S. 

Teaching  Tech.  Methods  . 

U.  of  Tenn. 

X 

Not 

Specified 

Eng.  Tech.  Ed. 

U.  of  Tenn. 

X 

Not 

Specified 

Math.  Ed. 

Middle  Tenn.  S. 

U. 

X 

K.S. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Memphis  State 

X 

X.S. 

Kech.  Eng. 

Miss.  State 

X 

Not 

Specified 

Chea.  Eng. 

U.  of  Okla. 

X 

1&34 
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Depreo 
Sought 


M.S. 
M.S. 

Phi. 


Area  of  Study 

Physics 
Counseling 
Management 
Business 


College 
or  Univ. 


U.  of  Chat. 
U.  of  Va. 

Memphis  State 
U.  of  M133' 


Effect  on  Teaching 
Excel.  Good  Poor 


X 
X 


Table  6 

^^•n  cTurr?  EUTSRING  TECHNICAL 


Hmber  of  responses  M 

st^ylns  no  englneerlns  suM^cts  % 


Suljjects 


Total  Hrs. 
Earned  * 


College 
or  Univ. 


Effect  on  Teaching 
Excel.  Good  Poor 


Advanced  Microwave 
IndustrUl  Electronics 
Electrical  Ckt.  Analysis 
Industrial  Electronics 
Digital  Ckt.  Design 
Integrated  Circuits 


3 

it 
6 
3 
3 


Memphis  State 

U.  of  111* 

U.  of  111* 
Oak  Ridge  ^ 
U.  of  Tenn.  * 
Memphis  State 


X 
X 
X 
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Table  6  (continued) 
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Subjects  Total  Hrs.    College  Effect  on  Teaching 

Earned  *      or  Univ.  Excel.  Good  Poor 


Electrical  Ens* 

0 

nenipiiXo  OTfCLiAJ 

X 

Space  Age  Technology 

6 

Old  Dominion 
Norfolk,  Va# 

X 

Intro*  to  Eng*  Tech# 

k 

Memphis  State 

X 

Eng#  Economy 

3  , 

U.  of  Tenn. 

X 

Control  Engineering 

3 

of  Tena. 

X 

Fortran 

2 

Miss.  State 

Not  Applicable 

Statistical  Quality  Cent* 

3 

Memphis  State 

X 

Production  Control 

3 

Memphis  State 

X 

Eng.  Analysis 

3 

Memphis  State 

X 

*  Quarter  hours  or  semester  hours  not  indicated  on  questionnaire. 

The  siajority  of  Engineering  subjects  studied  are  electrical  or 
electronic*    Very  few  mechanical,  civil,  or  architectural  subjects 
were  reported • 

The  responses  to  item  3  of  the  questionnaire  are  reported  in  Table 
7.    This  table  reports  all  of  the  education  subjects  studied  since 
entering  technical  education,  the  total  number  of  hours  earned,  the 
College  or  University,  and  its  effect  on  teaching. 
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Table  7 

EDUCATION  SUBJECTS  STUDIED  SINCE  ENTERING  TECKNIC/iL 
TEACHING  AND  ATTITUDE  ON  EFFECT  TOWARD  TEACHING 


Subject 


Total  Hvs.  Collego  or 
Earned  *  Univ. 


Effect  on  Teaching 
Excel.  Good  Poor 


Audio  Visual 
Workshop 

3 

Peabody 

X 

Audio  Visual 

3 

Peabody 

X 

Audio  Visual  Aids 

6 

As*sociated  Univ. 

X 

Not  Specified 

9 

U.  of  Tenn. 

X 

Not  Specified 

6 

U.  of  Tenn. 

X 

Not  Specified 

Middle  Tenn.  State 

X 

Not  Specified 

39 

U.  of  Va. 

X 

Not  Specified 

30 

Memphis  State 

X 

Child  and  Adolescent 
Psychology 

3 

X 

Psychology 

Memphis  State 

X 

Ed.  Psychology 

3 

Memphis  State 

X 

Human  Relations 

12 

Memphis  State 

X 

Curriculun 
Development 

3 

U.  of  Tenn. 

X 

Program  Planning 

3 

Memphis  State 

X 

Shop  Organization 
and  Management 

3 

U.  of  Tenn. 

X 

Educational 
Materials 

6 

Associated  Univ. 

X 

Kath 

9 

U.  of  Chat. 

X 

Instructional 
Objectives 


Informal 
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Table  7  (continued) 


1-3 


Subject 

Total  Hrs. 
Earned  ^ 

College  or 
Univ. 

Effect 
Excel. 

on  'teaching 
Good  Poor 

Teaching  Methods, 

3 

Memphis  State 

X 

Teaching  Methods 

3 

Informal 

X 

Ind.  Ed. 

6 

U.  of  Tenn. 

X 

Technical  Ed. 

6 

X 

Technical  Ed. 

12 

Memphis  State 

X 

*  Quarter  hours  or  semester  hours  not  indicated  on  questionnaire 

The  responses  to  item  /l-  of  Section  II  are  reported  in  Table  8.  In 
this  table  the  subject,  the  number  of  hours  earnedt  the  College  or 
University,  and  the  effect  on  teaching  are  reported • 

Table  8 

SCIENCE  SUBJECTS  STUDIED  SINCE  ENTERING  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  ATTITUDE  ON  EFFECT  TOWARD  TEACHING 


Number  of  responses  41 

Number  studying  no  Science  subjects  ^ 

Subject  Total  Hrs.  College 

Earned         or  Uriv» 


Chemistry 

Inorganic  Chem, 
Math 


10 
1^ 


Memphis  State 
Louisiana  State 

U.  of  Tenn* 


Effect  on  Teaching 
Excel.  Good  Poor 


X 

X 
X 
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Table  8  (continued) 


Ik 


Subject 

Total  Hrs* 
Earned  * 

College 
or  Univ* 

Effect 
Excdl* 

on  Teaching 
Good  Poor 

Mathematics 

15 

U«  of  Chat* 

X 

Calculus  I 

k 

Memphis  State 

X 

Physics 

18 

U*  of  Chat. 

X 

Physics 

of  Tenn. 

X 

Therrcodynainics 

3 

Louisieuia  State 

X 

Quantative  Methods 

9 

Memphis  State 

X 

Psychology 

3 

Memphis  State 

X 

Fortran  Programing 

3 

Memphis  State 

X 

Advanced  Computer 
Progranuning 

3 

Memphis  State 

X 

Not  Specified 

17 

Middle  Tenn#  State 

X 

*  Quarter  hours  or  seiuester  hours  not  indicated  on  questionnaire 

The  related  industrial  experience  since  entering  technical  teaching 
is  reported  in  Tahle  9.    This  table  reports  the  area  of  work,  the 
company*  the  numlDer  of  months  employed,  and  its  effect  on  teaching* 

Table  10  reports  the  responses  dealing  with  professional  licenses 
obtained,  and  special  courses  taken,  their  location  and  their  effect 
on  teaching* 
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Table  9 

RELATED  INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIENCE  SIIICE  ENTERING 
TECHNICAL  TEACHING  AND  ATTITUDE 
ON  EFFECT  TOWARD  TEACHING 


Niimber  of  responses  ^1 

Nunbor  having  no  related  industrial  experience  since  entering 
technical  teaching  ^ 


Area  of  work 


No,  of  Compsmy  Effect  on  Teaching 
Months  '  Excel.  Good  Poor 


Associated  with  TVA 
Industrial  Mechanics 
Training  Program 

Outside  Consulting  V/ork 

Feasibility  Study  for 
U.S.  Ship  Missile  System 
Engineering  Station 

Individual  Study  in 
Solid  State 

Considerable  Counsulting 

Private  Architectu?^al 
Practice 

Assisted  with  Educational 
Software  related  to  Design 
and  Sales  of  Educational 
Electrical  Machinery 


2k 


Consultant 

Did  Electronic  design 
work  for  one  summer 


Continuous 


TVA 


U.S. Navy 
Self 

Numerous 
Self 


Hampden 

Eng.  Corp.  x 


Chat.  Eng*  Co.  x 
Gen.  Elec* 


X 
X 


X 
X 


None 


1900 
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PROreSSIOK.\L  LICSNSSS  OBTAINED  AND  SPECIAL  COURSES 
TAKEN  SINCE  EKTERING  TECHIflCAL  TEACHING  AND 
ATTITUDE  ON  EFFECT  TOWARD  TEACHING 


Nunber  of  responses  ^1 

Number  obtaining  no  licenses  or  taking  no  special  courses  21 


Course  or  License  Location  Effect  on  Teaching 

Excel.  Good  Poor 


Ultra  Violet  Visible 
Spectrophotometer 

Gas  Chromatography 

Water  and  Vlaste 
VJater  Pollution 

Conipuxer  Programming 

Computer  Science 

Magnetic  Circuit 
Design 

9  Vfeek  Industrial 
Refresher 

Anateur  Radio  License 
Advanced  Class-APGEA 
Kember 

Professional  Eng.  Lie. 
Professional  Eng.  Lie 


S.T.I.M. 
S.T.I.M. 

S.T.I.M, 
S.T.I.M. 
S.T.IcM. 

U.  of  Colo. 

Oak  Ridge 

Home 

So.  Carolina 
Tenn. 


X 
X 


None 
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EDUCATIONAL  TASK  INVENTORY 
Table  11  reports  the  responses  to  the  third  section  of  the 
questionnaire*    This  section  was  a  list  of  teacher  tasks.  Each 
respondent  was  asked  to  chock  each  task  which  took  thirty  minutes  or 
more  per  week  of  his  tiwe  on  a  regular  basis. 

Table  11 
EDUCATIONAL  TASK  INVENTORY 


Nuriber  of  responses  ^ 


Item  No,  Task  Number  of  Responses 

Responses  % 


1.  Preparing,  administering,  scoring, 

and  recording  grades  39  97»5 

2.  Preparing  Laboratory  experiments  36  90 

3*    Review  and  evaluate  instructional 
r»ateriais,  texts  and  reference 

niaterials  for  potential  use  33  82.5 

^.    Maintenance  of  student  records  28  70 

5.  Maintenance  of  equipment  19  ^7«5 

6.  Inventory  course  supplies  and 

equi?r:ent  I5  37.5 

7.  Preparation  of  requests  for  supplies 

and  equipn:ent  1?  ^2.5 

8.  Preparation  and  monitoring  of 

safety  programs  7  17 .5 

9.  Preparation  and  grading  of 

hor.ework  36  90 

10,    Preparation  of  'lecture  and 

iaborazory  presentations  39  97*5 


Table  11  (continued) 
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Item  No. 


Task 


Number  of 
Responses 


Responses 


11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 


Participations  in  meetings 

and  conferences  28 

Participations  in  tours 

and  orientations  15 

Selections  and  preparations 

of  audio  visual  ecjuipnent  16 

Develop  and  set  up  exhibits 

and  displays  ^ 

Conduct  field  trips  12 

Preparation  of  instructional 
materials 

Formulate  objectives  and  select 
instructional. content  for  a  course  26 

Organization  of  advisor  committees  10 

Plan  and  organize  the  activities 

of  work-study  students  or 

laboratory  technicians  18 

Selection  of  tools  and  equipment  14 

Preparation  of  materials  for 
educational  journals  0 

Maintain  liason  with  teachers 

in  other  disiplines  within  the  school  22 

Participate  as  a  member  of 
professional  organizations 


Maintain  or  improve  technical 
competence  in  area  of  spe> -alty 

Participate  in  registration 
procedures 

Participate  in  in-service  training 
programs 


19 
31 
18 
14 


70 

37.5 

40 

12.5 
30 

77.5 

65 
25 

45 
35 

0 

55 

47.5 

77.5 

^5 

35 


t  ; 


■  ! 
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Item  No. 


Task 


Number  of 
Responses 


Res;x)naes 


27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 


Participate  in  or  conduct  research 
studies 

Perform  consultant  services  to 
school  and  professional  educational 
organizations  ^^xonax 

Perform  technical  writing 

Assist  students  in  planning  their 
educational  programs 


0 
2 

31 


31. 
32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 
37. 

38. 
39. 


Pursue  advanced  degree  progiaa  n 


Assist  students  with  academic 
problems 

Assist  students  with  academic, 
personal  and  social  problems 

Assist  students  with 
job  related  problems 

Brief  potential  students  on  the 
school's  programs 

Confer  with  guidance  counselors 

Counsel  students  into  appropriate 
programs  of  study 

Participate  in  non-instructional 
school  duties  (e.g.,  ticket  ^ales 
and  chaperoning  students  events). 

Sponsor  and  advise  clubs,  societies 
and  special  interest  groups  (e.g.: 
athletics,  school  publications,  honor 
societies,  student  government). 


37 


16 


20 


20 
12 


14 


40.    Ot.hor  ''•^rl+zs  inn) 


V  ',',1 


15 


12.5 

0 
5 

77.5 
27.5 

92.5 

40 

50 

50 
30 

35 
22.5 

37.5 
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In  tho  tabulation  of  the  responses  for  Table  11  it  vaa  found  that 
soveral  of  the  respondents  filled  out  the  first  page  and  ignored  the 
second.    For  this  reason  it  is  felt  by  the  writer  that  insufficient 
data  has  been  collected  for  any  conclusions  or  reconmondations* 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  instrument  was  to  collect 

enough  data  regarding  the  teaching  task  that  reconunondations  could  be 

made  concerning  the  elimination  or   the  addition  of  these  tasks  in 

technical  teacher  training  programs.    This  area  of  study  is  broad 
enough  to  be  the  subject  of  anothert  more  intensive  study* 

^PINIONS  REGARDING  THE  TEACHING  OP  TECHNICAL  COUBSES  IN  TENNESSEE  STATE 
ISCHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

In  this  section  of  the  responses  and  comments  to  a  number  of  state.- 

ments  regarding  the  teaching  of  technical  courses  are  reported.  The 

statements  called  for  levels  of  agreement  or  disagreement*   These  levels 

are  reported  in  the  tables  following  each  statement  along  with  the 

number  and  percentage  of  responses •    The  comments  listed  after  each 

table  are  the  comments  made  by  the  respondents  in  filling  out  the 

questionnaire*    The  levels  of  eigreement  or  disagreement  have  been  added 

in  parenthesis  in  order  to  clarify  the  comment*    The  comments  are  stated 

verbatim. 

Statement  1 

Technical  teachers  should  be  versatile  enough  to  satisfactorily 
teach  the  basic  science  courses  (e.g.  v^thematics,  physics#  chemistry) 
as  well  as  the  technical  courses  in  their  respective  specialties. 
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Table  12 
Respofises  to  Statement  1 


Number  of  responses  ^1 


ERIC 


Percontn^G  by  level       7.37;     9,7%     ?,%     Qffo  Z\.% 

Kdaponso  by  levol  3^  3         0  9  9  13 

Level  on  Questionnaire   3         2         10         1  2  3 


Disagree 


Agree 


Conments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  1: 

1.  Answer  applies  to  Engineering  Technology  (Plsagree-level  l), 

2.  Because  ques.  suggest  that  this  be  done  (Disagree-level  3). 

3.  To  be  versed  in  their  particular  field  the  teachers  would  have  to 
be  versed  in  the  basic  sciences  (Agree-level  3), 

4.  Related  and  technical  must  be  coordinated  (Agree-level3) . 

5.  A  teacher  out  of  his  field  is  no  better  than  a  substitute  teacher 
in  gramrrar  school  (Disagree-level  3). 

6.  Such  would  be  desirable  but  not  an  essential  as  in  indicated  by 
il-s  word  should  (Disagree -level  2). 

7.  Nice  to  have  but  not  necessary  (Disagree-level  2). 

8.  If  you  mean  to  be  competent  in  ti.ase  areas  I  agree.    However,  I 
dojiot  believe  that  technical  teachers  should  teach  math,  physics 
courses  and  etc.  (Disagree-level  2). 

Almost  seventy-five  percent  of  the  respondents  agreed  with  this 
statement.   The  comments,  however,  indicated  that  some  instructors  viewed 
the  statement  as  a  threat  that  they  would  have  to  teach  basic  courses 
and  not  just  be  competent  enough  to  teach  them. 
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^Statement  2 

Technical  teachers  should  teach  only  those  courses  for  which  they 
have  had  rigorous  industrial  experience. 

TaUe  13 
Responses  to  Statement  2 


Nuaber  of  responses 


Percentage  by  level      9.7^     21.9^  11.%  9.3^  11.9JS  9.7JS 

Response  by  level           4           9  5         3  11  5  If 

Level  on  Questionnaire    3           2  1         0  1  "2  3 

Disagree  Agree 

Coaziients  3y  Hvopondents  ^-ith  Regard  To  Statement  2i 

1.  Most  industrial  experience  is  not  very  meaningful,  (Disagree-level  1). 

2.  'b?hat  is  rigorous  (Disagree-level  l)? 

3.  You  ha^/e  to  know  it  to  put  it  across  (Agree-level  3). 

4.  Technology  is  developing  too  rapidly  (Disagree-level  3). 

5.  Certain  subjects  and  labs  that  are  specialized  (Agree-level  3). 

6.  The  preparation  of  the  student  is  directed  toward  preparing  hia 
for  industry.    W^ithout  experience  in  the  field  the  instructor 
cannot  teach  his  field  adequately  (Agree-level  1). 

?•    Courses  on  basic  principles  don^t  necessarily  relate  well  as 

"rigorous  industrial  experience"  (Disagree-level  2). 
8.    Some  exp.  but  net  rigorous  (Agree-level  l). 

Due  to  the  lack  of  agreement  regarding  this  statement  no 
significant  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
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St.ito-.onc  3 

Graduates  coning  direcUy  froni  colleges  of  vocational  and/or 
Industrial  education  do  not  qualify  froa  the  standpoint  of  subject 
matter  competency  to  teach  technical  courses  In  englneerlns  technologies. 

Table  lit 
Responses  to  Statement  3 

IfuTiber  of  responses 


Percentase  by  level      9.7iS  II.93S  11.9?$  m  19.5%  26.^ 

Response  by  level           4         1  5  5  7  8 

Level  on  Questlonnsdj^    3         2  1  0  1  2 

Blsagree 


11 
3 


Agree 


Coasents  by  Respondents  With  Regard  to  Statenent  3t 

1.  Except  lab  technician  work  TAgree-level  2). 

2.  Couple  the  educational  backsround  w/sose  Industrial  and/or  ailitary 
training  for  a  better  contribution  (Disagree-level  1). 

3.  -nie  preparation  of  the  student  is  directed  toward  preparing  him  for 
industrj'.    Without  experience  in  the  field  the  instructor  can  not 
teach  his  field  adequately  (Agroe-level  3). 

4.  Kost  don't  even  know  what  engineering  is  all  about  (Agree-level  3). 

5.  Depends  very  much  on  the  individual  (Level  O), 

6.  In  general,  I  feel  that  a  minimum  of  4  years  should  be  spent  in 
industry.    Ky  field,  electronics,  is  developing  so  rapidly  that 
few  vocational  and/or  industrial  educational  colleges  can  keep  up 
(Agree-level  1), 


ERIC 


Again  the  majorxty  of  the  responses  agree  with  this  statement, 
Sonie  of  the  comnients  indicate  that  graduates  of  these  programs  that  have 
military  or  industrial  backgroixnds  do  qualify. 
^  Stater.ent  ^ 

Ideally,  the  techniccil  teacher  should  have  a  depth  of  mastery  in 
his  technical  field  of  a  type  and  level  roughly  equal  to  that  of  a  more 
practical  undergraduate  engineering  curriculum  which  preceded  the  abstractf 
highly  theoretical  engineering  curricula  so  prevalent  today. 

Table  I5 
Responses  to  Statement  ^ 


Number  of  responses  40 


Pi-ecentage  by  level       2.553     2,55S  IQ^ 

15f= 

25^ 

Response  by  level           1  1 

2 

6 

13 

10 

Level  on  Questionnaire    3         2  1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Disagree 

A^cee 

Comxen^  3y  Respondents  With  Regard  to  Statement  4t 

1.  The  technical  teacher  should  be  current  in  his  approach  if  he  ex- 
pects  to  prepcu.e  students  properly  (Dlsagree-level  1). 

2.  Yes  (Agree-level  3)» 

3.  Very  few  engineers  in  our  area  need  the  modern  style  curriculum  as 
a  background,  at  lestst  at  the  present  time  (Agree-level  3). 

That  is  e:cactly  the  difference  between  engineering  technician  aai 
engineer  (Agree-level  3)» 
5.    Industrial  experience  should  be  essential  (Agree-level  3). 
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6.  Also  niuch  practical  industrial  experianca  in  several  related  fields 
^    (Asree-level  2). 

7.  Plus  he  should  be  current  in  "state-of-the  are"  in  his  field 
(Asr^e-level  2), 

8.  He  needs  both  -  preference  to  the  practical  (Agree-level  2). 

9.  The  objective  of  the  tec^'^nical  institutes  is  to  prepare  the 
technician  to  work  in  his  field.  Not  go  into  research  or 
graduate  school  (Agree-level  2). 

Xore  than  two  thirds  of  the  respondents  agree  with  this  statement. 
The  connonts  indicate  that  the  practical  approach  is  far  nor  valuable 
than  the  theoretical  engineering  approach. 
Stater-ent  5 

Teachers  of  the  basic  science  courses  (e.g.  mathematics,  physics, 
chezdstry)  should  have  acquired  suitable  industrial  experience  so  that 
they  can  relate  theoretical  principles  to  practical  situaUons. 

Table  l6 
Responses  to  Statement  5 


Nu."3ber  of  responses  ^1 


Precentage  by  level  2.4?5  2.^  2.^  37.5^  17?S  37.5?^ 
Rasocnse  by  level  111 

Level  on  Questionnaire    3         2         10  12  3 

■  Disagree  Agree 
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Coniments  3y  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  5 

1.  This  helps  the  teacher  know  what  to  teach  (Agree-level  !)• 

2.  Anen!  (Asree-level  3)« 

3^  Cn  the  job  exposure  to  the  technical  instructor  seems  to  be  a 
suitable  alternative  (Level  O). 

4.  If  not,  too  much  irelevant  material  is  introduced  (Agree-level  3)« 

5.  Appropriate  cosununications  with  respective  technology  instructors 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  offsetting  what  might   be  loosely  defined 
as  lack  of  industrial  or  work  experience  (Agree-level  3). 

6.  But  these  people  are  most  difficult  to  find  (Agree-level  3)« 
?•    This  can  be  acquired  thru  other  than  indiistrial  experience 

(Disagree-level  Z). 
8.    Often  our  students  feel  that  mathematics  is  a  separate  course  just 

required  by  the  school  (Agree-level  3)« 
9*    In-service  program  could  provide  this  e^qperience  (Agree-level  !)• 
10.    Ideally,  yes— practically,  few  mathematicians  and  physicists  have 
this  type  of  experience  •    What  they  csill  "practical"  experience  is 
not  what  the  engineer  calls  "practical"  experience  (Agi^ee-level  !)• 
11  •    If  these  are  available  (Agree-level  3). 

12.    Not  necessary.    They  should  only  be  ^ood  teachers  (Disagree-level  3). 

The  responses  indicate  a  very  strong  agreement  with  this  statement. 
Several  suggestions  were  advanced,  such  as  having  a  closer  relationship 
with  the  technical  teachers  and  in-service  training  programs  •  An- 
other alternative  twould  be  to  have  the  engineering  technology  teachers 
aXso  teach  the  basic  science  courses* 


isil 
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Stateront  6 

Technical  teachers  should  be  able  to  apply  algebra,  trigonometry, 
and  calculus  in  developing  ideas  which  make  use  of  scientific  and 
engineering  principles. 

Table  1? 
Responses  to  Statement  6 


Number  of  responses  41 


Percentage  by  level      ZA%     Ofo     Qr%     O^o  11,9%     ZS,Qfo  58,5% 

Response  by  level           1         0       0       0  5          11  24 

Level  on  Questionnaire    3210  l"2  3 

Disagree  Agree 

Comments  3y  Respondents  ¥ith  Regard  To  Statement  6t 

1.  Kot  in  architecture  (Disgree-level  3). 

2.  Non-calculus  oriented  for  2-yr.  Associate  Degree  and  calculus 
definitely  for  4-yr.  Degree  programs  (Agree-level  3). 

3.  Agreement  as  to  the  teacher.    The  curriculum  often  cannot  permit 
this  fully  (Agree-level  3). 

4.  In  Eng.  tech  (Agree-level  3). 

5.  Only  on  a  practical  useful  industrial  levej.  (Agree-level  3). 

6.  To  be  versed  in  their  particular  field  the  teachers  would  have 
to  be  versed  in  the  basic  sciences  (Agree-level  3). 

7.  Or  have  used  these  certain  principles  (Agree-level  3), 

8.  This,  to  me  is  the  difference  between  technical  and  vocational 
education  (A^ree-level  3). 

9.  I  see  no  way  for  them  to  teach  engineering  technology  if  they 
don't  (Agree-level  3). 
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Again  there  is  a  strong  agreement  with  the  statement.    The  use  of 
calculus  in  two  year  progra.-ns  is  a  point  widely  debated.    The  responses 
indicate  that  the  engineering  technologies  surveyed  by  this  report 
favcr  its  use. 

State-.ent  7 

Graduates  coirang  directly  from  colleges  conferring  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  science  (e.g.  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry)  do  not  qualify 
to  teach  technical  subjects  in  engineering  technologies  due  to  lack  of 
understanding  and  philosophy  regarding  the  occupational  environment 
of  engineering  technicians. 

Table  18 
Responses  to  Statement  7 


Nusiber  of  responses  ^1 


Percentage  by  level 

^.8^ 

11.9^  ZA% 

11.:^ 

17i 

29.25^ 

Response  by  level 

2 

5  1 

5 

9 

7 

12 

Level  on  Questionnaire 

3  . 

2  1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

• 

Disagree 

Agree 

Comments  3y  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  ?: 

1.  It  r'epends.    They  may  be  limited  by  a  lack  of  industrial  experience 
but  some  individuals  might  be  quite  good  technical  teachers 
(Disagree-level  2). 

2.  l^y  experience  has  been  that  these  teachers,  in  many  cases  at  this 
school,  are  quick  to  adapt  to  technical  requirements  (Agree-level  1), 

3.  Yes,  otherwise  they  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  is  expected  of  a 
technician  -  or  what  he;  needs  to  know  (Agree-level  3). 
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4.  To  bo  versed  in  their  p^tlcular  field  the  teachers  would  have  to 
bo  %-ersed  in  the  basic  sciences  (Agree-level  2). 

5.  Qualification  is  a  relative  tern  not  a  "go"  or  "no  go"  (Level  O). 

6.  There  may  be^a  few   exceptions  (Agree-level  l). 

7.  Ka  may  have  technical  education  and/or  experience  (Agxee-level  l). 

Two  thirds  of  the  respondents  agreed  with  this  stateiaent.  The 
corients  indicate  that  this  agreeroent  must  be  tempered  with  consideration 
of  the  individual.    There  may  be  something  in  his  background  that  would 
place  hiia  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  science  graduates. 

Statement  8 

The  basic  sciences  (e.g.  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  etc.) 
should  be  taught  as  pure  sciences. 

Table  19 
Responses  to  Statement  8 


Number  of  responses  ^ 


Percentage  by  level  39fo 
Response  by  level  16 
Level  on  Questionnaire  3 


34  '.%     1,-^0     7.3^     9.7?S     2./»^  Ofo 

if         1  0 

1         2  3 


lit 
2 


3 
1 


Disagree 


3 
0 


Agree 


Conur.ents  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Stat/ament  8: 

1.  No!  Applied,  for  the  students  to  realize  their  relative  worth 
(Agree-level  l). 

2.  Not  at  Technical  Institute  (Disagree-level  2). 
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3.  Never,  for  a  Technical  Institute  (Disagree-level  3).  . 

4.  rne  "hands  on"  or  application  approach  has  been  proven  more  successful 
(Disagree -level  2). 

5.  See  McGraw  Report  (Disagree-level  3). 

6.  Soao  relation  to  the  technical  program  should  be  demonstrable 
to  the  student  for  the  sake  of  motivating  hia  (Agree-level  l). 

7.  Not  necessarily  (Agree-level  l). 

8.  Should  be  taught  as  a  pure  science,  but  related  to  technical  subject 
by  use  of  examples  in  which  the  pure  science  is  applicable  to 
technical  work  (Agree-level  3), 

9.  Not  in  technology  education  (Disagree-level  2). 

10.    Abstract  ideas  are  the  very  thing  that  hold  back  our  normal  student 
at  the  high  school  level.    Teach  on  a  practical,  relevant  to  basic 
application  level  (Disagree-level  3). 

H.    Not  to  2-yr  technicians  (Cisagree-level  2). 

12.  Students  we  have  had  do  not  relate  well  to  such  teaching  and  tend 
to  drop  out     (Disagree-level  l). 

13.  They  should  be  related  to  technical  area  (Disagree-level  1). 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  respondents  disagree  with  the 
stater^ent.    Cc-nnents  1,  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  above  section  indicate  that  " 
^N-*.n  thoi:^h  t-ho  respondents  a^^ed  v^th  the  statement  they  felt  the 
necessity  for  soma  laathod  of  application. 

Statemont  9 

Criteria  for  accepting  and  promoting  technical  teachers  should 
take  into  account  numerous  considerations  such  as  in-depth  industrial 
experience,  teaching  experience,  professional  licenses,  non-credit  yet 
pertinent  programs. 


Table  20 
Responses  to  Statement  9 


Number  of  responses 


Percentage  by  level 

2.4?g 

21.95^ 

11^,6% 

56.1^ 

Response  by  level 

2 

0  0 

1 

9 

6 

23 

Level  on  Questionnaire 

3 

2  1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Disagree 

Agree 

Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regaird  To  Statement  9i 

!•    Those  are  good  indicators  but  I  feel  that  an  engineering  degwe  and 
dosiro  to  be  a  f^ood  teacher  is  more  important  (Disagree-level  3)» 

2.    Wo  must  keep  up  with  the  arriving  technical  age  (Agree-level  3)« 

3«    Yes,  these  people  axe  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  employer  and  what 
the  student  needs  to  know  (Agree-level  3). 

^«    All  activities  should  be  relevant,  or  at  least  considered 
(Agree-level  3). 

5«    Definitely  —  today  too  much  emphasis  is  on  degrees  regardless 
(Agree-level  3). 

6.    Strictly  on  a  basis  of  succer^s  in  the  classroom  (Disagree-level  3)« 
?•    All  th<^  factors  of  the  total  environment  should  be  considered 

The  respondents  agree  almost  unanimously  regarding  Statement  9 
that  experience  should  definitely  be  a  factor  in  accepting  and  promoting 
technical  teachers. 
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Sta tenant  10 

Current  graduates  coming  directly  ftron  engineering  colleges  do 
not  qualify  to  teach  technical  subjects  in  engineering  technologies 
due  to  lack  of  miderstanding  and  philosophy  regarding  the  .occupational 
environaant  of  engineering  techniciaus. 

Table  21 
Responses  to  Statement  10 


Number  of  responses  kl 


Percentage  by  level      7-3^     9.7%     ZA%  14.6^  26.8jS  11.9^ 

Response  by  level           3^1  6  11  5 

Level  on  Questionnaire    3         2         l  0  1  2 

Disagree  ^gree 


11 
3 


Conaients  3y  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  lOj 

1.  Some  are  highly  competent.    The  institute  itself  is  In  a  sense  such 
an    environment  (Level  O). 

2.  Here  again  are  exceptions  (Agree-level  O). 

3.  Our  experience,  again,  has  been  that  engineering  graduates  quickly 
adapt  to  the  students  (Disagree-level  2). 

^.    Need  at  least  three  years  of  "hands  on"  experience  (Agree-level  3). 

5.  To  be  versed  in  their  particular  field  the  teachers  would  have  to 
be  versed  in  the  basic  sciences  (Agree-level  2). 

6.  Can  use  as  part-time  assistance  (Agree-level  3). 

7.  I  agree  but  not  for  your  indicated  reasons  (Agree-level  3). 

8.  No  reason  to  pre-suppose  "lack  of  understanding  and  philosophy'; 
(Disagree-level  2\  ^  . 
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Again  well  over  half  of  tho  respondents  agreo  with  this  statenient, 
Thore  is  a  surprising  nunbor  having  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other* 
However,       is  obvious  the  majority  do  not  feel  that  engineering 
graduates  coming  directly  from  school  are  qualified  to  teach  in  the 
Technical  Institutes, 

Statenent  11 

Since  economists  teach  economics  and  engineers  teach  engineerings 
only  those  having  training  and  experience  as  technicians  should  teach 
technical  subjects  in  the  engineering  technologies. 

Table  22 
Responses  to  Statement  11 


Number  of  responses  40 


percentage  by  level 

27 » 5% 

2»5% 

12,5^ 

12.55 

7.5?S 

Response  by  level 

16 

11 

1 

5 

5 

0 

3 

Level  on  Questionnaire 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Disaigree 

Agree 

Coiaments  By  Responde;  .s  With  Regard  To  Statement  11 1 

1 .  You  assume  the  first  part  of  your  statement  to  be  tirue  but  that  is 

not  necessarily  so,  ie»    I  am  an  Eng#  teaching  math  (Disagree-level  2)# 

2.  The  teacher  needs  a  deeper  understanding  than  such  training  can 
give  (Disagree-level  3)# 

3*    Roles  of  engineer  and  the  technician  axe  on  different  planes 

(Disagree-level  2)» 
h.    Don't  understand  (no  response). 


3^ 

5#    Ridiculous  (Disasixjo-levol  3)» 

6.    To  'bo  a  coripetent  teacher  ono  must  have  a  depth  of  knowledge  in 

the  field  gxoatar  than  .that  he  is  expected  to  teach  (Disagree-level  2). 
?•    They  Pieed  to  have  at  least  supervised  technicians  (Level  O). 

8.  Ideally,  I  Kould  prefer  soMone  who  has  worked  as  a  technician, 

then  who  has  token  up  engineering.    But  only  someone  with  engineering 
education  or  experience  can  give  students  the  proper  background 

9.  Here  again  are  exceptions — but  it  would  be  harder  to  find  a 
qualified  economist  to  teach  a  technical  subject  (Agrec-levei  !)• 

10.  Experience  can  be  highly  relevant  to  the  teacher*  e  quality,  work, 
and  hobbys — etc.  (Disagree-level  2). 

11.  If  in  architecture  we  refer  to  architectural  designers  and 
draftsitje^  (Disagree-level  3). 

More  than  two  thirds  of  the  respondents  disagreed  with  this 
statement,  indicating  they  felt  that  techUcian  level  training  a\one 
»fas  not  enough  to  qualify  a  teacher  of  the  e.,gineering  technologies. 
So;ne  engineering  training  or  strong  industrial  experience  would  be 
desired. 

Stater>cnt  12 

Current  graduates  coming  directly  from  two-year  engineering 
technology  programs  do  not  qualify  to  teach  techmical  courses  in 
engineering  technologies. 


Table  23 
Responsed  to  Statement  12 


Kusber  of  responses  kl 


Percentage  by  level 

2.^ 

7.3^ 

21.95« 

1^.^ 

9.7S< 

26.Q|( 

Response  by  level 

1 

3 

9 

6 

7 

11 

Level  on  Questlonnaixe 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Disagree 

Agree 

Cduaients  3y  Respondents  Vith  Regard  To  Statement  iZt 

1.  Have  seen  good  work  done  by  su^  a  nan  (Level  O). 

2.  Kaybe  to  a  limited  extent  (Agree-level  3). 

3.  23iis  depends  entirely  upon  the  individual  and  course  concerned 
(Level  0). 

^.    Soae  axe  better  qualified  than  aost  k  yr.  acadenic  graduates  with- 
-  out  experience  (Disagree-level  1). 

5.  Needs  experience  in  the  field  (Agree-level  1). 

6.  Tney  may  be  highly  qualified  or  very  poorly  qualified  or  someplace 
between  (Disagree-level  2). 

7.  Use  only  as  helpers  in  labs  (Agree-level  3). 

8.  Generally,  yes  (Agree-level  3). 

Over  half  of  the  respondents  agree  that  graduates  coming  from 
two-year  engineering  technology  programs  are  not  qualified  to  teach 
technical  courses.    Some  of  the  conments  indicate  that  very  much  depends 
on  the  individueO.  and  that  to  shut  out  all  graduates  of  a  two-year 
program  woxxld  be  a  mistake. 


Statenent  13 

Appropriate  industrial  employment  shoixld  be  considered  desirable 
exparience  for  porsonnel  who  teach  non^technical  courses  in  engineering 

tochnolo^^y  prograias* 

l^ble  2h 
Responses  to  Statement  13 


Number  of  responses  M 


Percentage  by  level 

2M 

2M 

31 .7^ 

hiM 

9.756 

Response  by  level 

1 

2 

1 

3 

13 

17 

Level  on  Questionnaire 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Disagree 

Agree 

Comiaents  By  Respondents  Vith  Regard  To  Statenent  13t 

1.  It  helps  to  have,  an  "inside  track"  (Agree-level  1). 

2.  Soiae  reservations  exist  (Agree-level  1). 

3.  Industrial  Employnent  benefits  any  teacher  in  Technical  Schools 
(Level  0). 

A-,    Or  for  anyone  else  (Agree-level  2). 
5.   No!  (Disagree-level  3).. 

Over  eighty  percent  of  the  respondents  agree  that  industrial 
employment  should  be  considered  desirable  for  personnel  who  teach 
non-technical  courses  in  engioBorlng  technology  programs* 


9 


Statenent  14 

Controlled  industrial  experience  should  be  a  part  of  a  baccalaureate 
programs  for  technical  teachers  and  the  experience  should  be  allotted 
^bstantial  cfeditt  for  example  15  semester  hours* 

Table  25 
Responses  to  Statement  Ik 

Number  of  responses  kl 

Percentage  by  level      ZM    1.%     Q?S     14.695     21.95^  y^^l% 
Response  by  level  1         3       0         6  9  8  14 

level  on  Questionnaire   3         2       10  1  2  3 

Disagree  Agree 


Comments  By  Respondents  tfith  Regard  To  Statement  Ikt 

1«   Should  be  genuine  industrial  experience t  not  regulated  by  an. 

educational  institution  (Agree-^level  3)* 
2.   Define  controlled*  Actually  the  experience  should  be  in  the 

complete  engineering  environment  (Disagree-level  2)* 
3*    This  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  operate  and  control  (Agree-level  1). 
k.    I  feel  that  educational  institutions  should  recognize  the  educational 

value  of  industrial  e3qperience-(Agree«level  3)«  . 
5*    Industrial  experience  t  if  ••controlled*^  woxild  not  be  txm  industrial 

experience  (Disagree  -level  3), 

6.  Highly  desirable  (Agree-level  3),  ~ 

7.  Beautiful — if  possible-^— works  like  practice  teaching  (Agree-level  2), 

8.  Every  ease  should  be  evaluated  on  its  own  merits  (Disagree-level  3). 


3« 

9«    It  aight  help  a  little  tut  I*m  not  sure  (Level  0). 

Approxiznately  ninety  percent  of  the  respondents  agree  with  this 
statement.    The  concern  expressed  by  the  comments  was  to  what  extent 
the  ••environment"  would  "be  controlled  and  irtiat  effect  it  would  hav^ 
'  on  the  experience* 

Statement  15 

Technical  teachers  shotid  understand  and  T)e  fluent  in  the  use  of  . 
mathematics  through  diffeajential  equations* 

T^ble  26 
Responses  to  Statement  15 


Number  of  responses  41 


Percentage  by  level 

Ofo  11.9^ 

24.3!S 

26,^ 

Response  by  level- 

2 

0  5 

5 

10 

.8 

11 

Level  on  Questioimaixe 

3 

2  1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Disagree 

Agree 

Comiaents  By  Respondents  V7ith  Regard  To  Statement  I51 

1.  Not  necessarily  in  Architectttre  (Disagree-level  3), 

2.  And  Eore  so  for  Electronics,^ ElecjaAcal  majors  (Agree-level  1). 

3.  Only  as  needed  in  practical  industrial  experience  (Agree-level  3), 

4.  An  understanding  of  perhaps,  but  the  "fluent"  use  is  questionable,  * 
I  cannot  recall  using  D.E.  in  instruction  here  (Agree-level  l). 

5.  The  future  vill  require  more  mathematical  training  for  electronic 
technicians  (Agree-level  3), 
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6.   Desirable  for  professional  growth  (Level  0)# 

?♦    Would  not  "be  necessary  in  all  courses*    Why  not  require  a  study  of 

Law  also  (Disagree-level  !)•  - 
8*   The  more  icathf  the  better  (Agree-level  1)« 
9»    Yes  (Agree-level  3)# 

Over  two  thirds  of  the  respondents  agreed  that  tho  instructors 
should  be  fluent  in  the  use  of  differential  eqxxations*    Several,  however, 
pointed  out  that  it'  would  not  be  necessary  in  all  areas  nor  in  aH 
courses* 

Statement  16 

Basic  science  courses  in  engineering  technology  programs  (6*g* 
mthematics,  physics,  chemistry)  should  be  taught      related  subjects 
rather  than  as  ••pure*'  subjects* 

Table  2? 

*- 

Responses  to  Statement  16 


Number  of  responses  ^1 


Percentage  "by  level 

17% 

Response  "by  level 

1 

0  1 

0  7 

18 

Level  on  Questionnaire 

3 

2  1 

0  1 

.2 

3 

Dlsiagree 

Agree 

40 

Consents  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  16 1 

1.    Some  degree  of  understanding  cast  be  developed  in  shorter  time 

span  (Agree-level  2). 
2k   So  far  as  this  is  possible  (Agree-level  1). 

3.    There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  2  year  technicians  trained  in  these 

basic  areas  alone!!  (Disagroe-level  3)« 
k.    Definitely  (Agree-level  3). 

5.  Preferable-— but  its  hard  to  get  instructors  in  these  courses  to 
see  that  way  (Agree-level  !)• 

6.  Yes,  even  when  chemistry  is  the  major  (Agree-level  2). 

Over  ninety  percent  of  the  respondents  feel  that  the  basic  science 
courses  should  be  taught  as  a  related  subject.    The  greatest  problem 
in  this  area  is  to  find  science  instructors  who  have  the  experi- 
ence necessary  to  teach  the  subject  in  a  related  maimer. 

Statement  17 

Technical  teachers  should  return  to  ixdustry  for  professiohid 
development  rather  than  publish  learned  papers. 

Table  28 
Responses  to  Statement  1? 

Number  of  responses  40 


Percentage  by  level      2.5^    2.5%     0^  17.5%  15%    iO%  52.59 

Responses  by  level         1         1        0         7  6       k  21 

Level  on  Questionnaire    3^21         0  12  3 

Disagree  Agree 


.  Co.::onts  By  Respondents  l/ith  Ragaxd  To  Statement  I7, 

1.  Neither  may  necessarily  help  (Leval  O). 

2.  The  individual  situation  should  (Level  O). 

3.  Should  do  both  (No  response). 

4.  Sither  or  both  could  be  appropriate  (Disagree-level  2) 

5.  Hay  do  both.  Hetumin.  to  industry  .or  proWonal  development  is 
important,  however  (Level  0), 

6.  Learned  papers  nowadays  are  vmv  * 

7    Son«  ^*^tosphero  (Agree-levBl  3) 

7.  some  research  and  writing.  U  very  helpful  (Agree-level  2) 

a.    .00  .uch  e..3i3  today  on  publishi.  a.  .tti.  advance:  de^es. 
act.  that  is  Where  teachers  are  spending  ti.  and  thought^.,,, 
on  teaching  (Agtee-ievel  3). 
9.    They  need  to  bontinueto  find  out  wh,+  *  , 

..f.^    ,  ^^'^^        ^«  on  in  industry—New 

methods  (Agree-level  3). 

.10.   Do  both  With  emphasis  on  /,  . 

,  — -^^t  word  indecipherable) 

(Agree-level  1),  r*  xo; 

.  -  ^^^^  _ 

Of  00th  would  be  helpful. 

Statemont  1ft 

conventional  academe  «,ner  to  the  «iax,  aoaae. 


Table  29 
Res-.ponses  to  Statement  18 


Number  of  responses  ^ 


ERJC 


Percentage  by  level      5,1%     7.6%     lZ,8fo     kl%  5,1%     7,6%  20,5% 

Responso  by  level  2         3  5  •      I6  2         3  8 

Level  on  Questionnaire    3         2  10  12  3 

Disagree  Agree 

Comnents  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  18» 

1.  What  is  "conVential  academic  manner"  ?  (Level  0), 

2.  ?  (No  response), 

3.  Not  clear  what  you  mean  by  "conventional  academic  manner"  (Lev»l  0), 

4.  Yes,  many  times  an  experienced  (industrially)  B.S.  is  more  valuable 
in  a  technical  school  thsm  an  academic  PhD,  (Agree-level  3), 

5.  I  don't  understand  (Level  O), 

6.  No  counter  proposal  (Level  O), 

7.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  as  only  a  aax  of  IQ^  salary  increase, 
annually,  can  be  given  regardless  of  rank  promotion  or  salary 
scale.   This  is  so  in  these  days  of  annual  cost-of-living  increase 
in  excess  of  6%  and  waige  increases  of  1$%,  compounded  (Level  O), 

8.  Question  undefined  (Level  O), 

9.  ?  (Level  0), 

10,  Anyone  who  is  worthy  of  the  salary  should  be  given  the  professional 
rank,  regardless  of  his  academic  background.  (Disa^e-level  3), 

11.  But  not  to  the  extent  it  is  currently  being  used  for  a  lot  of  this 
professional  rank  is  obtained  by  politics  (Disagree-level  1), 


*3 

The  respondents        a2»st  ^^h  forty-™,  percent  checking 

level  .ero.   No  si^nifW  exclusion  c=«  be  dr»„  fr»  th.  daU  coll«t«l. 

Statement  tQ 

Teoha:ical  teachers  who  extend  their  industrial  experience  by 
temporarily  retun^g  to  industry  should  be  given  credit  for  professional 
developo^ent  just  as  they  r„i|:ht  for  more  formalized  studies. 

Table  30 
Responses  to  SUtement  19 


Nvjaber  of  responsas  4l 


Percentage  by  level 

2.^    05S  05^ 

05C 

3l.7S« 

^.7% 

Response  by  level 

1        0  0 

0 

7 

13 

20 

Level  on  Questionnaire 

3      2  1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Disagree 

Agree 

1.  If  they  are  in  fact  developed  (Agree-level  1). 

2.  If  "extend"  is  the  proper  description  of  the  experience.   Not  all 
such  experiences  are  such  (Agree-level  3). 

3.  VJhy?  (Disagree-level  3). 

^.   Such  programs  can  be  weak  or  poor  (Agree-level  2).  • 

5.  Providing  they  accomplish  and  don.t  Just  "return"  (Agree-level  2). 

6.  A  good  balance  between  the  two  would  be  better  (Agree-level  3). 

7.  Yos.  Industxys  needs  are  changing— This  they  need  to 
experience  (Agree-level  2). 


ALsost  unaninously  the  respondents  agreed  that  professional 
development  credit  be  given  teachers  for  temporarily  returning  to 
industj:y  in  order  to  gain  induatrial  experience. 

Statenent  20 

Salaries  for  technical  teachers  should  not  be  governed  by  the  same 
scales  as  for  teachers  of  academic  subjects  but  should  vaiy  according 
to  backgrour^  and  area  of  specialization  and  be  competitive  vith 
indT;istrial  incomes. 

Table  31 
Responses  to  Sutenent  20 


Number  of  responses  22 


Percentage  by  level      05S    OjC    5.ijC  7.65C 

Response  by  level        0      0       2  3 

Level  on  Questionnaire  3      2.1  0 

Disagree 


15.3^    20.5J(  51.2Jt 


6 
1 


8 
2 

Agree 


20 
3 


Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  SUtement  20: 

1.  Salaries  for  technical  teachers  should  be  governed  ly  coopetiUve 
industrial  income  if  this  is  the  higher  of  the  two.  Teachers  of 

^  academic  subjects  should  eam  about  the  saae  as  technical  teachers 
in  the  sane  institution  (Agree-level  2). 

2.  This  is  a  leading  question— I  doubt  if  you  can  get  objective  ' 
answers  (No  response). 

3.  We  should  all  be  considered  professionals  (Disagree-level  1). 

4.  Competitiveness  would  enhpr.ce  quality  (Agree-level  2). 


5'>  In-depth  courses  stA  experience  are  harder  to  obtain— this  wanants 
better  pay—but  try  to  explain  this  to  an  administrator  with  a 
Doctor's  degree  in  some  easy  course  (Agree-level  3). 

6.   Reasons  should  be  obvious  (Agree-level  3). 

Over  eighty-rive  percent  of  the  respor<dents  agree  that  salaries 
for  technical  teachers  should  be  governed  by  competitiveness  with 
ir^ustiy  and  not  by  the  salary  scales  for  acadenic  teachers.  Technical 
schools  will  find  few  with  the  proper  qualifications  if  salaries  art 
not  competitive. 

Statement  21 

Current  engineering  eurriculuns  are  inadequate  for  developing 
technical  teachers  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  applications 
of  engineering  princij^es. 

Table  32 
Responses  to  Statenent  21 


Number  of  responses  ^ 


Percentage  by  level      5.2%    ?.&%    ?.QH    15.2JJ  15.2jC    23.6j{  23.6j( 

Response  by  level         2        3        3          6         6         9  9 

Level  on  Questionnaire  3        2        10          12  3 

Disagree^  Agree 


Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  21: 

1.  Cannot  comment  for  lack  of  exposure  to  such  eurricular  (No  response)  • 

2.  That  plus  industrial  experience  and  interest  are  adequate  (Disagree- 
level  2). 


3«   StateKont  assurccs  all  engr.  Cuprio  la  (Disagree-Iftvel  2). 

4.  .\'ot  being  an  engineer  I  cannot  coanent.  If  engineering  curricula 

follow  the  approach  of  scientific  curricula  1  agree  (Xc  response). 
.5.  Xct  rigjit  out  of  college  but  after  5  years  experimce.  can  do  very 

well  (Disagree-level  2)* 

6.  Sngineering  curricula  are  designed  for  the  future.  Technical 
curricnaa  should  be  designed  for  the  present  (Agree-level  2). 

7.  Kcvision  and  updating  is  badly  needed  (Disagree-level  1).. 

8.  ^^^^'^atl.ve  read  they  are  constantly  doing  a  better  job  (Agree- 
level  1). 

Over  fifty  percent  of  the  respondents  agreed  that  current 
engineering  graduates  are  not  qualified  as  technical  teachers  tnm  the 
etar^point  of  practical  appUcations  of  engineering  principles. 

Statestent  22 

Curricula  for  developing  technical  teachers  should  be  sdndnistered 
^  colleges  of  engineering  and  draw  those  »Ao  «u.t  teach  the  education 
subjects  iron  the  colleges  of  education. 

Table  33 
Responses  to  Statenent  22 


Kuaber  of  responses  40 


Percentage  by  level 

2Sft 

lost 

2*55^ 

2(k 

22.55^ 

7.53C 

-^espor*se  by  level 

10 

k  . 

1 

8 

9 

5 

3 

Level  on  Questiorjiaire 

3 

2 

1 

0 

.  1 

2 

3 

Disagree 

Agree 

Corasents  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  22: 

1.  Technical  teachers  should  have  «oine  educaUonal  subjects,  and  it 
would  benefit  the  teachers  of  educational  subjects  in  a  technical 
institute  to  have  some  techrdcal  training  (Level  0). 

2.  Not  necessarily  (No  response). 

•  3.   Colleges  of  Emgineering  should  include  in  their  curricula  the  desired 
number  of  education  courses  as  needed  for  teacher  certification 
(Disagree-level  3). 

4.   Technical  subjects  embi-ace  other  fields  th^n  engineering—the 

najor  field  of  the  subject  should  detewdn  the  curriculum  (Disagree- 
level  3). 

5*  Silly  (Disagree-level  3). 
6i    Bull!  (Disagree-level  3). 

7.  Reason  stated  previously  (Disagree-level  3). 

8.  Here  is  where  I  get  blasted— Very  few  in  education  have  enough 
depth  to  carxy  a  mild  discussion— But  engineering  colleges  need  to 
do  some  hoise  cleaning—  a  compromise  would  be  preferable  (Disagree- 
level  3). 

9.  This  might  help,  but  neither  develops  the  perfect  teacher— a 
combination  would  help  (Disagree-level  2). 

The  percentages  indicate  no  significant  agreement  or  disagreement. 

Statement  2'^ 

Curricula  for  developir^  technical  teachers  should  be  administered 
by  colleges  of  education  and  draw  those  who  must  teach  the  engineering 
subjects  from  the  colleges  of  engineering. 
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Table  3^ 
Responses  to  Statement  23 


Kunber  of  responses  41 


Percentas<3  by  level      395^     Zl.9f>     11*9^  19.^  ZM    ZM  OjJ 

Response  by  level         l6         9          5          8  1  1  0 

Level  cn  Questionnaire    3         2           1           0  12  3 

Disagree  Agree 

Coosnents  Qy  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  23: 

1*   That  would  be  like  a  dentist  telling  a  brain  surgeon  how  to  perfona 

an  operation  (Disagree-level  3)# 
2*   Adisinistered  1^  industry  and  train  teachers  in  education  plus 

engineering  skills  (Disagree-level  3)* 
3*    No  opinion  (Level  0). 

k.   Colleges  of  Engineering  should  include  in  their  curricula  the  desired 
number  of  education  courses  as  needed  for  teacher  certification 
(Disagree-level  3)» 

5#   Exalli  (Disagree-level  3)* 

S.   Colleges  of  education  for  administration  is  not  the  answer—  that 
is  what  started  our  mess  in  education  (Disagree-level  3)» 

7*   Technical  subjects  embrace  other  fields  than  engineering— the 

major  field  of  the  subject  should  determine  the  curriculum  (Disagree- 
level  3)« 

8*   If  '^may'^  had  been  used  instead  of  should*  #  I  woiald  agree  (Disagree- 
level  2)# 
9«   Is  this  possible  (Level  0)« 


^9 

Over  two  thirds  of  the  respondents  disagree  that  schools  for 
technical  teachers  .should  be  administered  by  colleges  of  education  • 

Statement  24 

Only  about  ten  percent  of  the  technical  and  professional  course 
work  in  industrial  arts  or  trade  arid  industrial  education  degree  programs 
is  directly  applicable  to  the  needs  of  technical  teachers. 

Table  35 
Uosponuoi;  to  :>tatomcnt  24 


Nxxmber  of  responses  3? 

Percentage  by  level      5M    '5M  0^    ^^6^  13.5^ 

Response  by  level  2         2  0       18  4  6  5 

Level  on  Questionnaire   3         2  10  1  2  3 

Disagree  Agree 

Comnients  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  24; 

I  don^t  know  re:  idn.  arts  or  trade  programs  (No  response). 
Z.    No  Comment--- don't  know  (No  response). 
3#   Don't  knovr  (Level  0). 
4«   Cannot  comment  (No  response). 
5#    Even  less  useful  (Agree-level  3)» 

6.    If  technical  standards  are  to  be  preserved  (Agree-level  3)* 
7#   No  familiarity  with  courses  mentioned  (Level  0)  • 

8.  ^  Schools  in  this  shape  better  "shape-up"  (Agree-level  2)# 

9.  Their  "hands  on"  expeilenoe  is  valuable  (Agree-level  2). 

Almost  fifty  percent  of  the  respondents  checked  Level  0  to  this 
•    •  • 
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staterTiCnt.    Kany  of  the  conanents  indicated  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
progra*T*s  mentioned.   However,  forty  percent  did  agree  with  the  statement. 
There  is  insufficient  data  available  to  draw  any  meaningful  conclusion 
to  this  statement. 

Statement  25 

Opportunities  for  academic  exchanges  of  technical  teachers  should 
be  developed  between  various  tx^ro-year  institutes* 

iSle  36 
Responses  to  Statement  25 


Kmber  of  responses  ^1 


Percentage  by  level 

19.5^ 

2M 

ZM 

21.9S5 

9.7^ 

26,8% 

1755 

Response  1^  level 

8 

1 

1 

9  . 

11 

7 

Level  on  Questionnaire 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Disagree 

Agree 

Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  25; 

1.    For  what  purpose?  (Disagree-level  3). 

2*    Too  much  hardship  on  the  teacher  (Disagree-level  3). 

3.  Heartily,  I  approve!  (Agree-level  3). 

4.  To  what  purpose?  (Disagree-level  l). 

5.  Probably  a  better  way  of  communication  for  problem  areas.  A 
different  approach  than  the  current  use  of  conventions  i  (Agree- 
level  3)» 

6.  Who^s  going  to  pay  the  expenses  (Disagree-level  3). 

7.  I  see  nothing  to  be<gained  (Disagree-level  3). 
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8.  Provided  the  economic  impact  of  relocation  is  provided  for 
(Agree-level  2). 

9.  Very  good  to  give  varied  teaching  experience  (Agree-level  2). 

Over  half  the  respondents  agree  that  an  academic  exchange  program 
between  two-year  institutes  would  benefit  the  teachers.    Some  re- 
spondents were  concerned  with  the  financial  aspects  of  such  a  relocation. 

Statement  26 

Opportunities  for  academic-year  exchanges  should  be  developed 
between  technical  teachers  and  qualified  technical  personnel  .from 
industry. 

Table  37 
Responses  to  Statement  26 


Number  of  responses  4l 


Percentage  by  level 

055 

11.9^ 

26.8^ 

Response  by  level 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

19 

11 

L^/el  on  Questionnaire  3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Disagree 

• 

Agree 

Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  26: 

1.  This  is  a  great  ideal  (Agree-level  3)» 

2.  Excellent  idea  (Agree-level  3)» 

3.  Provided  the  economic  impact  of  relocation  is  provided  for 
(Agree-level  2). 

^.   Can  be  valuable  to  both  (Agree-level  2). 
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Over  eighty  percent  of  the  respondents  favor  an  exchange  progi^sun 
\d.th  industry.   Approximately  twelve  percent  checked  level  0  and  there 
were  no  respondents  disagreeing* 

Stater;ent  2? 

A  new  bachelor's  degree  having  a  xnajor  in  a  variety  of  technologies, 
specifically  tailored  to  the  need  of  technical  teachers  and  designed 
to  equitably  transfer  those  holding  associate  degrees,  should  be 
implemented  in  the  State  of  Tennessee -as  soon  as  possible • 

Table  38 
Responses  to  Statement  2? 


Number  of  responses  4l 


Percentage  by  level 

9*% 

19.5?^ 

Response  by  level 

k 

2  3 

9 

6 

8 

9 

Level  on  Questionnaire 

3 

2  1 
Disagree 

0 

1 

Agree 

2 

3 

Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  27s 

1,   No— can    do  a  good  job  if  not  trained  in  a  specific  field  (Disagree- 
level  2) • 

Z.   Too  many  different  degrees  already— -its  getting  to  be  a  joke  (Disagree- 
level  3)* 

3«  We  need  productive  workers  more  than  a  program  like  this«  Tech# 

teachers  are  already  available  (Disagree-level  2). 
h^.   Yes,  associate  degree  holders  sometimes  lose  f  of  their  credit 
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in  transfer  to  ^  yr#  college  (Agree-level  3)  • 

5.  A  General  Engineering  Degree  perhaps  (Level  0). 

6.  And  to  provide  A.S.  Degree  holders  to  do  the  same  in  their  specific 
areas  (Agree-level  3)« 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  respondents  agreed  that  a  program 
specifically  tailored  to  the  needs  of  technical  teachers  should  be 
implemented  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  as  soon  as  possible. 

Statement  28 

A  ne\7  master^s  degree  in  technologies  designed  to  meet  the  subject 
matter  competency  needs  of  technical  teachers  having  degrees  in  fields 
other  than  engineering  should  be  implemented  in  the  ^ State  of  Tennessee 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Table  39 
Re.sponses  to  Statement  28 


Number  of  responses  ^0 

Percentage  by  level'     lOJ^     7.5%     5i    27.5SS  12.55^ 

Response  by  level  4       .3       2         11  5 

Level  on  Questionnaire   3       2        1  0  1 

Disagree 

Comments  By  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  28: 
1.   Are  all  technologies  to  be  engineering  oriented?   Our  institute 

in  not  so  arranged! !  i   We  have  scientific  business  and  computer, 

oriented  technologies  (No  response). 
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22.5%  15% 

9  6 

2-  3 
Agree 


2.  Backsround  inadequate  for  technical  education  (Disagree-level  2). 

3.  Too  r*any  different  degreos'^already — its  getting  to  be  a  joke 
(Disagree-level  3)  • 

4.  Advanced  degrees  should  be  in  the  professions  (Disagree-level  2)  • 
5#   Not  as  much  help  as  Zk  (Agree-level  1). 

Again  the  responses  indicated  agreement  that  a  new  master's 
program  be  initiated  to  meet  the  needs  of  technical  teachers  having 
degrees  in  fields  other  than  engineering. 

Statement  29 

A  new  flexible  doctoral  program  meeting  the  needs  of  technical 
teachers  should  be  implemented  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Table  ^0 
Responses  to  Statement  29 


Number  of  responses  40 


Percentage  by  level  155^  lOjS  7.5i  27.55^  15i  lOjS  15% 
Response  by  level  6       k       3  11        6  6 

Level  on  Questionnaire   3       2.1  01  23 


Disagree  Agree 


Comments  By  Respondents  V/ith  Regard  To  Statement  29: 

1*  V/ith  much  emphasis  on  meeting  need  (Agree-level  3). 

2.   Doctoral  candidates  tend  to  get  lost  in  their  own  interests  rather 

than  tending  to  teaching  duties  (Disagree-level  2). 
3*  Use  what  you  have,  use  P.E.'s   (Disagree-level  3). 
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Too  many  <?drrerent  degrees  already~-it's  getting  to  be  a  joke 
(Disagree-level  3)» 

5.  Enough  opportunities  are  available  already  (Disagree-level  3)« 

6.  Doctors  degrees  not  needed  in  2  yr.  technical  schools 
(Pisagree-level  !)• 

V/ith  a  large  number  of  respondents  e^q^ressing  level  0  there  is 
insufficient  data  to  make  any  meaningful  judgments,  but,  of  those 
others  there  is  a  trend  toward  agreement  • 

Statement  30  -  . 

Special  summer  institutes  devoted  to  pedagogic  needs  of  technical 
techers  should  be  implemented  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Table  M 
Responses  to  Statement  30 


Ktimber  of  responses  4l 


Percentage  by  level      ZM     OSJ    OjS  31.75^  ZU9%  2^.3%  19.5% 

Response  by  level          1        0      0  13  9  10  8 

Level  on  Questionnaire   3       2      1  0  1  2  3 

Disagree  Agree 


Comments  3y  Respondents  With  Regard  To  Statement  30^ 

OrJy  if  advanced  credit  towards  M.S.  and  PhD.  is  concerned 
(Level  0)# 

2.   This  is  Tennessee's  greatest  weakness.   NSF  and  others  are  develop- 
ing such  programs,  but  they  are  scarce  (Agree-level  3)# 
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3.  A  special  effort  should  be  roade  to  naintain  a  ffeedon  of  choice  for 
the  individual  in  furthering  his  education.   I  am  afraid  that  the 
summer  institute  idea  would  result  in  too  much  regimentation  of  tha 
teachers  involved  (Level  0). 

4.  Technical  teachers  reoriented  from  industry,  as  I  was,  need  such 
courses  (Agree-level  3).  ^ 

5.  Ivhen  needed  and  to  an  advantage  yes — but  a  program  just  to  keep 
involved  because  it  looks  good  on  paper— -No  (Agree-level  1). 

6.  Having  a  summer  quarter  does  not  leave  enough  time  for  vacation, 
a  vejy  necessary  change  of  pace,  as  it  is  (Disagree-level  J), 

7.  1-Iore  "book  learning"  is  always  needed,  but.  better  to  alternate 
each  year  with  industrial  experience  (Agree-level  2). 

Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  respondents  favor  such  a 
proposal.  Thirty-one  percent  remained  neutral  with  two  point  four  percent 
being  against  the  proposal. 

Statement  31 

Persons  studying  to  be  technical  teachers  should,  in  the  advanced 
stages  to  their  preparation,  serve"" an  internship  in  which  they  would 
study  and  teach  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  personnel. 

Table  42 
Responses  to  Statement  31 

Number  of  responses  2§ 


ercentage  by  level      5.2^5     Of>     5,Z%     1^,1%  31.ljg     iQM  26M 

Response  by  level          2       0       2          5  12         7  10 

Level  on  Questionnaire   3       2       10  12  3 

Disagree  Agree 
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Consr^ents  3y  Respondents  With  Resard  To  Statement  31: 

!•   Practice  teaching  at  a  Technical  Institute  (  Ko  response)^ 

Z.   Not  r.ocessax^y  (No  response). 

3.   Good  (Agree-level  3). 

Only  if  they  liave  not  been  involved  in  a  directed  stiuient  teaching 

prograTi  previously  (Agree-level  3)» 

5.  Careful  J    Such  internship  should  consider  the  opportunity*  Maiy 
fail  for  lack  of  teaching  experience  (Agree-level  3), 

6.  We  are  hung-up  on  square  filling  now  (Disagree-level  3)  • 

7*  Would  help  in  acq\iaintir*g  them  with  hov  the  practical  side  is 

taught  (Agree-level  2). 
8»   Better  to  go  to  work  for  5  years  (Disagree-level  l). 
1^    Over  seventy-five  percent  of  the  respondents  favored  a  teaching 
internship  in  the  advanced  stages  of  a  technical  teacher  training 
program* 

Statement  32 

All  teaching  personnel,  however  remotely  involved  in  engineering 
technology  curricula,  should  be  exposed  to  the  philosoply  and  objectives 
of  engineering  technology  education. 

Table  ^3 
Responses  to  Statement  32 

Number  of  responses  kO 

Percentage  by  level  105^  0$  Z.5i  5i  y$  VI. 5i  35i 
Response  by  level  4  0  1  2  12  7  14 
Level  on  Questionnaire  3      2       10       12  3 

Disagree  Agree 


CoTKents  By  Respondents  With  Resard  To  Stateaent  32; 

1.  Especially  high-school  teachers  and  advisors  (Agree-level  3)» 

2.  Public  school  teachers  are  not  aware  of  the  caliber  of  engir*eering 
technology  (Agree-level  i)« 

3.  And  technical  personnel  to  the  overall  philosophy  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  (Agree-level  2}. 

4.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  equate  college  level  engir^ering 
technology  programs  to  other  technical  prograns,  likewise  difficult 
to  relate  the  qualifications  required  to  teaching  personnel  and 
their  educational  backgrounds  (Disagree-level  3}. 

5.  By  all  Keans— how  can  the  blind  lead  the  blindi    (Agree-level  3). 

6.  Teachers  of  voice  have  no  need  for  this  type  of  exposure  (Disagree- 
level  3). 

7*  Yes,  but  how  to  do  this  is  a  problea.  We  in  the  technologies  txy 
to  acquaint  the  "related**  teachers  with  the  type  of  reports  needed 
in  their  "Report  Writing"  classes  and  the  type  of  problems  that 
apply  in  the  physics  and  math  work.   This  helps  in  some  respect 
to  keep  the  work  on  the  practical  side  (Agree-level  l). 

8.  Can  get  a  very  good  education  by  working  out  in  the  real  world 
(Agree-level  l). 

9*  Question:  Do  the  philosophies  and  objectives  of  "engineering" 
technology  education  differ  from  the  philosophies  of  other  types 
of  technology  education?  At  Chattanooga  State  Technical 
Institute  we  are  concerned  with  training  people  who: 

(1)  Are  capable  of  assuming  the  tasks  assigned  to  them  with 
a  mnimun  of  on  the  job  orientation* 

(2)  Have  an  attitude  of  "do  the  job  thoroughly  and  now*" 
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(3)   Have  an  attitude  oriented  toward  work  rather  than 

dreardng  of  application  of  principles  whether  they  be 
busir^ss,  engineerJng  or  scientific  (Disacree-levcl  3). 
Over  eishty  percent  of  the  respondents  agree  that -all  teaching 
pcr^or-nel  should  be  exposed  to  the  philosophies  and  objectives  of 
engineering  technology  education. 


SUMMARY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  qualificaUons  of 
engineering  technology  teachers  in  the  State  Technical  Institutes  of 
Tennessee.  It  was  felt  that  the  teachers  now  teaching  in  the  Technical 
Institutes  would  be  the  best  source  of  infonoation. 

A  quesUonnaire  was  designed  and  nailed  to  forty-six  engineering 
technoioc'  teachers  in  the  three  State  Technical  Institutes  of 
Tennessee.   Forty-one  of  the  teachers  responded.   The  questionnaire  was 
desisned  to.  accomplish  four  things:  (l)  To  establish  the  academic 
background  of  the  teachers  prior  to  accepting  employjaent  as  technical 
teachers,    (2)  To  determine  what  degrees  were  being  obtained  and  what 
specialized  courses  were  being  taken,  (3)  To  determine  (from  a  check- 
list)  the  number  of  teachers  spending  substantial  amounts  of  time  on 
various  educational  tasks  .and  (4)  To  oVcain  a  consensus  of  opinion 
on  various  stateinents  corujeming  the  teaching  of  technical  courses  and 
the  preparation  of  technical  teachers  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  first  section  of  the  questionnaire  revealed  the  most  popular 
degree  held  prior  to  teaching  was  the  B.S.  in  Engineering  (56j{)  followed 
by  the  K.S.  in  Engineering  (295^).  The  next  most  popular  was  the  B.S. 
in  science  (2^)  and  the  M.S.  in  Science  (1^). 

Of  the  degrees  most  of  the  teachers  would  have  liked  to  have  had. 
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the  v:oct  popular  was  thc%  3.S.  in  Engineering  followed  by  the  U.S. 

in  Snfpincerins  {6$^).  Wcrt^  of  note  was  the  U.S.  in  Technical  Education 
desired  by  twen^y«>six  percent*   Prcrcssional  Eneineering  licenses  vera 
held      fifty-cne  percent  of  the  teachers  • 

In  the  second  section  of  the  questionnaire  it  was  found  that  only 
three  of  the  forty<»one  respondents  were  vorking  on  an  Engineering  degree 
while  six  were  working  on  degrees  in  Education*  In  the  area  of  courses 
taken  it  was  found  that  xssore  educational  subjects  vere  being  studied 
than  engir^ering* 

The  third  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  determine 
the  number  of  teachers  spending  substantial  aaounts  of  Am  on  variotis 
teaching  tasks*  The  conolusiws  were  to  lead  toward  recccaaendations 
concerning  the  addition  to  or  the  elimination  of  course  materials  ftrcn 
teacher  preparation  programs*  The  responses  in  this  area  of  the 
questionnaire  vera  unsatisfactory  and  no  significant  conclusions  could 
be  drawn* 

In  the  fourth  secti<m  of  the  questionnaire  it  was  found  that  the 
technical  teachers  place  a  great  value  on  industrial  esqperience*  The 
respondents  agree  ciurent  graduates  of  Engineering  schools  or  schools  of 
vocational  or  industrial  edxication  did  not  qualify  as  technical  teachers* 
This  is  a  general  statement  and  recognizes  that  there  will  be  exceptional 
ir^viduals  who  will  qualify*   Such  a  value  was  placed  on  industrial  ex«> 
perience  that  it  was  felt  that  even  the  teachers  of  related  subjects  should 
have  such  experience  in  order  to  avoid  teaching  "pure*  science  courses 
but  ir^tead  teach  in  a  "related"  manner*  Host  felt  that  current  engineering 
curriculuns  were  inadequate  for  developing  technical  teachers  and  that  a 
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INTRODUCTION 

topi  design  is  comi(dez>(ed  a  part  Qf :  tood  en^ne^^      or  pfoductio^^ 
engin|%r|i^^^^^  nie  tem^ihas; 
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PRpBI£M  STATEMENT  :  " 
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|i\d8ed  tool  design  a$  tauj^t  at  Honphis  State^  U 
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PLOUGH  INCORPORATED 

Plough  Incorporated  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  patent  medicines 
and  cosmetics.    The  representative  here  indicated  that  most  of  the 
areas  in  question  were  important.    He  indicated  further  that  machine 
shop  technology  should  be  covered  to  some  extent  due  to  the  lack  of 
shop  experience  in  many  draftsmen's  background.    See  Figure  (1-14) 

WILLIAMS  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

Williams  Machine  Works,  Inc.  specializes  in  general  machine  work, 
tool  and  die  manufacture,  jigs,  fixtures,  foundry  work  and  numerical 
control  machining.    The  representative  here  indicated  assembly  drawings , 
detail  drawings,  manufacturing  processes,  and  mathematics  as  being  the 
most  important.    He  also  pointed  out  that  there  is  a- need  for  some 
emphasis  on  machining  processes  and  economics  of  business.    See  Figure 
(1-15). 

SUMMARY 

The  researcher  surveyed  fifteen  industries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis.    The  following  areas  of  assembly  drawings,  detail  drawings, 
knowledge  of  standard  machine  and  tool  parts,  manufacturing  processes^ 
properties  of  materials,  tolerances,  allowances,  use  of  springs,  cutting 
tools,  punch  and  die  design,  gages  and  gage  design,  elementary  jigs  and 
fixtures,  can  design,  turret  lathe  tooling  and  mathematics  as  related 
to  tool  design  were  included  on  the  instrument  used  for  colD.ecting  sam- 
ples.   There  was  a  wide  range  of  opinions  on  each  area  above  obtained 
from  the  sample. 

The  following  areas  assembly  drawings,  detail  drawing,  manufactur- 
ing processes,  properties  of  materials,  tolerances,  punch  and  die  de- 
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sign,  and  mathematics  were  rated  most  important  by  the  sample. 
The  areas  that  were  rated  important  were  allowances,  use  of  springs, 
cutting  tools,  cam  design,  jigs  and  fixtures,  gage  design  and  turret 
lathe  tooling.    See  Figure  (2-1). 

Some  of  the  interviewees  suggested  areas  to  be  included  in  tool 
design  course  content  not  covered  in  the  questionnaire.    These  areas 
werl^  shop  procedure,  heat  treatment  of  steels,  fluid  mechanics,  sketch- 
ing, mechanics  of  machinery,  electrical  discharge  machining,  welding, 
and  economics  of  business  operations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  researcher  makes  the  following  recommendations  based  on  a 
graphical  analysis  made  on  the  findings.    In  a  curriculuun  of  tool 
design  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  assembly  drawings,  detail  drawings, 
manufacturing  processes,  properties  of  materials,  tolerances,  punch 
and  die  design  and  mathematics  as  related  to  tool  design.  Also, 
some  consideration  should  be  given  to  shop  procedure,  heat  treatment 
of  steels,  fluid  mechanics,  mechanics  of  machinery,  and  electrical 
discharge  machining. 
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HOME  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECT  IN  THE 
WEBER  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Background 

The  Weber  County  School  District  has  made  a  concentrated  effort  to 
improve  the  vocational  education  program  in  their  high  schools  by  the 
addition  of  a  home  construction  program.    This  program  is  the  result  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  school  district  personnel,  PTA  members  and  the 
Weber  County  Advisory  Committee  for  Vocational  Education  (composed  of 
various  lay  people  representing  business  and  industry) .    The  advisory 
committee  was  given  the  charge  of  making  recommendations  and  soliciting 
support  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  vocational  curriculum  of  the  Weber 
School  District.    Committee  members  emphasized  the  need  for  practical 
application  (hands-on)  experiences  and  instructions  from  the  trades. 

The  Weber  Basin  Homebuilders  Association  became  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram and  suggested  the  construction  of  a  home  by  the  high  school  students. 
With  the  donation  of  $500*00  dollars  by  the  Homebuilders  Association  and 
the  donation  of  a  choice  building  site  by  a  land  developer,  Douglas  Stephens, 
the  home  construction  program  was  underway  at  the  Bonneville  High  School. 

A  journeyman  carpenter  with  several  years  of  experience  in  home  con- 
struction was  recruited  as  class  instructor  at  C:he  suggestion  of  the  Home- 
builders Association.    This  was  considered  a  full  time  assignment  and  the 
class  instructor  was,  and  still  as,  paid  an  annual  wage  by  the  Weber  County 
School  District. 

Bonneville  High  School  started  the  home  construction  class  in  1969  and 
in  1970  the  project  was  extended  to  the  Roy  High  School  and  Weber  High  School. 
The  homes  are  constructed  from  the  ground  up  by  the  high  school  students, 
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under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  (journeyman  carpenter)  and  are  sold 
on  the  market  at  competitive  prices.    Each  school  builds  one  home  per  scliool 
year.    Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  homes  are  placed  back  into  the  program 
to  perpetuate  this  type  of  training. 

The  class  consists  of  two  sections,  one  three  hour  block  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  afternoon.    Students  are  allowed  to  take  only  one  three  hour 
block  (in  the  morning  or  afternoon)  along  with  their  other  high  school 
classes.    Students  are  not  permitted  to  take  the  class  more  than  one  time. 
Each  class  is  held  to  a  maximum  of  appro.-cimately  ten  students,  thus  grad- 
uating around  twenty  students  a  year  from  each  school. 

Instruction  consists  niostly  of  on-the-job  training.    Lectures  are  given 
only  as  required  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  phase  of  construction.  Skills 
are  developed  primarily  in  the  field  of  carpentry;  however,  through  the  use 
of  subcontractors  and  other  licensed  mechanics  students  have  become  involved 
in  plumbing,  electrical  installation,  roofing,  dry-welling,  cement  finishing, 
painting  and  other  specific  skills  related  to  home  construction. 

Other  classes  in  the  high  schools  which  have  been  involved  in  the  home 
construction  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  Vocational  Drafting  -  house  plans  and  plot  layout 

2.  Business  -  keeping  books  and  bank  accounts 

3.  Home  Econ.  -  interior  decorating  and  home  layout 
A.    Vocational  Ag.  -  landscaping  and  planting 

5.  Distributive  Ed.  -  open  house  and  sales  promotion 

6.  Electronics  -  home  wiring 

7.  Industrial  Arts  -  cabinet  making 

Statement  of  Problem 

There  is  no  data  available  on  the  high  school  home  construction  class  in 
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the  vocational  education  program  of  the  Weber  Cc:-nty  High  School  District* 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  gather  the  necessary  data  to  answer  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Are  the  appropriate  students  being  enrolled  in  the  program? 

2.  What  has  been  the  destination  of  the  students  when  they  complete 
the  program? 

3.  What  support  have  students  in  other  programs  (classes)  rendered 
to  the  T  &  I  Program? 

A«    What  impact  has  the  program  had  on  students  in  other  classes? 

5.    Has  the  dropout  lite  in  your  high  school  changed  significantly 
since  the  experimental  program  began? 

6«    Has  there  been  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  educational  or 

occupational  choices  of  the  students  since  the  initiation  of  the 
course? 

7*    Are  there  any  community  donated  services  associated  with  the 
program? 

8*    Has  the  use  of  a  non«-certified  teacher  posed  any  problems  with 
the  high  school  faculty,  students,  and/or  the  parents? 

9*    Does  the  program  provide  the  student  with  adequate  training  in 
the  field  of  carpentry  to  provide  employment  opportunities  upon 
completion  of  the  course? 

10.    Have  any  other  classes  been  added  to  the  high  school  curriculum 
because  of  this  coarse? 


Procedure 

Data  for  this  study  were  collected  from  the  following  sources: 

1.    A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  graduates  of  the  home  construction 

classes  of  1970  and  1971.    (See  appendix) 
2«    A  questionnaire  was  administered  to  the  students  currently  enrolled 

in  the  home  construction  classes*    (See  appendix) 
3.    A  questionnaire  was  completed  by  the  counselors  involved  in  the 

selection  of  the  students  for  the  home  construction  classes  from 

the  three  Weber  District  high  schools* 
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Handout  material  from  Weber  County  School  District. 


Findings 

Every  home  in  this  program  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  area 
building  codes  and  must  pass  all  required  inspections.    Under  the  careful 
guidance  of  the  instructor  (journeymen  carpenter  and  building  contractor) 
the  students  do  top  quality  work*    There  is  usually  plenty  of  time  to  com- 
plete the  home  during  the  school  year  so  that  if  anything  is  not  done 
correctly  the  first  time,  it  can  be  done  again  under  the  close  supervision 
of  the  instructor. 

Students  are  assigned  tasks  just  as  if  they  were  actually  on  the  job, 
with  the  main  dif  terence  being  that  they  have  the  instructor  to  help  them 
with  any  problem  or  question  that  may  arise.    The  students  seem  to  be  fairly 
well  organized  and  keep  busy  at  their  assigned  tasks  without  continual  en- 
couragement from  the  instructor. 

There  are  several  other  areas  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  home 

besides  the  students  in  the  class.    Some  of  the  other  areas  ard  a  brief 

description  of  their  activities  are  quoted  from  a  handout  from  the  Weber 

County  School  District  as  follows: 

Through  the  vocational  drafting  program  in  the  schools,  the 
various  house  plans  have  been  developed,  providing  a  practical 
application  for  those  students  interested  in  architecture.  They 
have  worked  on  the  plot  layout  as  well  as  developing  the  detailed 
house  plans,  which,  in  each  case,  have  been  submitted  to  the  FHA 
for  approval . 

Bookkeep-Lag  has  also  been  a  vital  part  of  the  program.  Through 
the  bookkeeping  department,  a  particular  group  of  students  rangi;*^ 
in  number  from  probably  two  to  five  have  been  given  the  opportunity, 
through  practical  application,  to  develop  their  skill  in  bookkeeping. 
A  special  bank  account  was  opened  with  deposits  being  made  in  the 
sum  of  $5,000  as  the  money  was  needed.    Under  the  direction  of 
bookkeeping  instructors,  the  students  would  write  all  checks,  pay  ^ 
bills,  etc.,  relative  to  this  project. 
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The  homeliving  department  also  played  a  very  important  role 
in  the  development  of  these  home  projects.    They  worked  directly 
with  the  architect  in  developing  the  plan.    They  would  work  with 
the  contractor^  suggesting  constructional  and  operational  changes 
as  the  building  progressed.    They  also  developed  their  interior 
decorating  skills  further  by  choosing  paints  and  developing  the 
color  scheme.    These  same  girls  worked  with  the  local  home  fum** 
ishing  outlets  in  selecting  furniture  and  other  decorating  needs 
in  preparation  for  an  openhouse. 

A  drapery  construction  and  power  machine  operation  program 
was  also  developed  in  conjunction  with  this  home  construction. 
In  this  program,  the  girls  involved  learned  how  to  measure  open- 
ings and  how  to  determine  drapery  material  needs*    They  learned 
how  to  cut  and  measure  materials.    They  also  operated  the  power 
machines  found  in  industry. 

Another  related  area  where  skill  has  been  developed  is  the 
area  of  landscaping.    In  our  high  schools  where  a  vocational 
agriculture  program  is  in  operation,  vocational  agriculture 
students  assumed  the  responsibility  of  selecting  and  designing 
a  landscape  scheme  as  well  as  the  actual  planting.    In  some 
cases,  the  biology  department  assumed  this  responsibility. 

As  a  finale  to  this  project,  the  distributive  education 
students  became  involved  in  sponsoring  an  open  house.  They 
developed  descriptive  sales-liandout  materials.    They  also  had 
first-hand  experience  of  conducting  guests  through  the  home 
and  pointing  out  the  attributes  and  other  sales-promotional 
techniques  essential  to  the  sale  of  such  real  estate. 

All  in  all  some  80  to  120  students  have  been  involved 
directly  in  the  planning  and  development  of  the  finished  home. 
These  figures  would  apply  to  each  of  the  separate  programs  at 
the  three  high  schools.^ 

Besides  the  areas  listed  above^  students  from  the  electrical  classes 
helped  in  the  wiring  of  the  homes  and  students  from  the  metals  class  aided 
by  the  construction  of  metal  projects  such  as  porch  railings. 


Handout,  Weber  County  School  District,  Ogden,  Utah,    August,  1971. 


pp.  4^-5, 
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Part  I 

Data  received  from  graduates  of  the  horns  construction  class. 

A  letter  and  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  73  graduates  of  the  home 
construction  classes  from  the  three  high  schools.    The  first  mailing  resulted 
in  only  8  responses.    A  second  mailing  was  made  two  weeks  later  and  4  add- 
itional responses  were  received,  making  a  16  percent  return.    A  personal 
contpct  was  made  to  the  homes  of  students  where  valid  addresses  were  avail- 
able.   In  the  majority  of  contacts  the  student  was  not  home,  but  one  or  more 
of  the  parents  were  home  and  agreed  to  encourage  their  son  to  respond  to  the 
questionnaire.    This  effort  resulted  in  an  additional  40  responses  being 
returned,  making  a  total  of  52  or  71  percent  of  the  questionnaires  being 
returned. 

The  result  of  the  question  to  the  graduate  of  the  home  construction 
class  dealing  with  the  graduate  employment  status  following  completion  of 
the  class  can  be  seen  in  Table  1. 

Table  1.    Enq)loyment  Status  of  uhe  Graduate  of  the  Home  Construction  Classes. 
April  -  1972 

Bonneville    Bonneville       Roy  Webi^r  Total 

Employment  Status         1969-70  1970-71 


No. 

% 

No. 

Z 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Construction 

7 

58 

5 

35 

6 

40 

7 

36 

22* 

42 

No  n-Cons  t  r  uc  t  ion 

4 

33 

4 

30 

6 

40 

3 

27 

17 

33 

L.D.S.  iIi:;sion 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

9 

2 

3 

Service 

0 

0 

2 

14 

2 

14 

2 

19 

6 

12 

Continuing  School 

1 

8 

2 

14 

0 

1 

9 

4 

8 

Unemployed 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

2 

Total 

12 

14 

15 

11 

52 

*33  of  the  52  had  worked  in  the  construction  trade  at  some  period  of  time 
since  gra  uation. 
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It  can  be  seen  from  Table  1  that  for  those  students  who  were  working,  a 
higher  percent,  22  or  42  percent,  were  working  in  some  area  of  construction 
than  were  working  in  non-construction  type  jobs.    In  addition  to  the  22 
graduates  that  were  working  in  the  construction  field  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  11  graduates  indicated  they  had  worked  in  the  construction  field 
since  graduation  but  were  now  working  in  other  fields  or  involved  in  other 
activities » 

In  responding  to  the  question  dealing  with  the  value  the  course  had 
been  to  them  since  graduation,  of  those  students  who  had  worked  in  the  con- 
struction field,  18  or  55  percent  of  them  indicated  that  the  class  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  value  to  them.    Only  one  student  indicated  that  the  class 
had  been  of  no  value  to  him  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table        Value  of  the  Home  Construction  Course  to  Those  Graduates  Who 
Had  Worked  in  the  Construction  Field. 

Response  Bonneville        Roy  Weber  Total 


No.    2  No.    %       No.    %         No.  % 


No  value  to  you  in  the  trade 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

^1 V  . 

1 

3 

Helps  you  some  in  the  trade 

2 

12 

1 

12 

1 

11 

A 

12 

Fair  anx>unt  of  value  to  you 

5 

31 

A 

50 

1 

11 

10 

30 

Great  deal  of  value  to  you 

9 

57 

3 

38 

6 

67 

18 

55 

Total 

16 

8 

9 

33 

When  asked  if  the  home  construction  class  had  adequately  prepared  them 
for  a  vocation  as  a  carpenter,  12  or  36  percent  of  the  graduates  who  were 
working  in  the  construction  trade  indicated  that  the  class  had  adequately 
prepared  them,  while  another  16  or  48  percent  responded  that  the  class  had 
helped  to  a  fair  degree  in  preparing  them  in  the  field  of  carpentry.  (See 
Table  3) 
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Table  3.    The  Extent  the  High  School  Home  Construction  Class  Had  Prepared 

Those  Wlio  Had  Worked  in  Construction  for  the  Vocation  of  a  Carpenter. 

Response  Bonneville  Roy  Weber  Total 


No.     %  No.     %  No.     %  No.  Z 


Not  at  all 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

To  a  small  degree 

24 

1 

12 

0 

0 

5 

16 

To  a  fair  degree 

5 

31 

5 

63 

6 

67 

16 

48 

Completely 

7 

45 

2 

25 

3 

33 

12 

36 

Total 

16 

8 

9 

33 

In  iresponse  to  the  question,  "Has  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  home 
construction  class  been  of  value  to  you?"  those  graduates  who  had  not  worked 
in  construction  as  shown  in  Table  4,  only  4  or  17  percent  indicated  that  the 
class  had  been  of  little  value  to  them.    The  remaining  students  indicated 
that  the  class  had  been  of  value  to  them  either  on  their  present  job  and /or 
useful  at  home.    (Several  students  checked  more  than  one  response.) 

Table  4.    Value  of  the  home  Construction  Course  to  Those  Graduates  that  Had 
Noe  Worked  in  the  Construction  Field. 

Response  .  Bonneville  Roy  Weber  Total 


No.    %  No.     %       No.    %  No.  % 


Very  little 

3 

25 

0 

0 

1 

33 

4 

17 

Use  skills  at  present  iob 

3 

25 

2 

22 

1 

33 

6 

25 

Use  skills  at  home 

6 

50 

7 

78 

1 

33 

14 

58 

Others 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

12 

9 

3 

24 
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In  response  to  the  question  as  to  the  degree  the  home  construction 
course  had  prepared  them  for  a  vocation  as  a  carpenter,  6  or  32  percent  of 
those  students  who  had  not  worked  in  construction  indicated  that  it  had  pre- 
pared them  completely  and  another  13  or  68  percent  indicated  it  had  prepared 
them  to  a  fair  degree. 

Table  5.    The  Extent  the  High  School  Home  Construction  Class  had  Prepared 
Those  Who  had  Not  Worked  in  Construction  for  the  Vocation  of  a 
Carpenter. 

Response  Bonneville  Roy  Weber  Total 


No.    %  No.    %  No.    %  Nc.  % 


Hot  at  all 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

To  a  small  degree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

To  a  fair  degree 

6 

60 

5 

71 

2 

100 

13 

68 

Completely 

4 

40 

2 

29 

0 

0 

6 

32 

Total 

10 

7 

2 

19 

Part  II 

When  the  students  who  were  currently  enrolled  in  the  home  construction 
classes  were  asked  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  class  to  prepare  them  to  become 
a  carpenter,  15  or  38  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the  class 
was  preparing  them  completely  while  the  remaining  22  or  57  percent  indicated 
that  they  thought  the  class  was  preparing  them  to  a  fair  degree.    (See  Table  6.) 
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Table  6.    The  Degree  the  Students  Presently  Enrolled  in  the  Home  Construction 

Class  Think  the  Class  is  Preparing  Them  for  a  Vocation  as  a  Carpenter 


Response 

Bonneville 
No.  % 

Roy 
No.  % 

Weber 
No.  % 

Total 
No.  % 

Not  at  all 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0  0 

To  a  small  degree 

0 

0 

0  0 

2 

25 

2  5 

To  a  fair  degree 

11 

65 

6  43 

5 

63 

22  57 

Completely 

6 

33 

8  57 

1 

12 

15  38 

Total 

17 

14 

8 

39 

When  questioned  with  regards  to  their  future  vocational  plans,  32  ov  62 
percent  of  the  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  home  construction  class 
stated  that  they  plan  to  continue  in  some  area  of  the  construction  industry. 
(See  Table  7)    Only  5  or  9  percent  indicated  that  they  were  planning  a  dif- 
ferenr.  vocational  area. 

Table  7 .    Future  Vocational  Plans  of  Students  Currently  Enrolled  in  Home 
Construction  Class. 


Response 

Bonneville 
No.  % 

Roy 
No.  % 

Weber 
No.  % 

Total 
No.  % 

Plan 

on  entering  another  trade 

0  0 

3  14 

2 

20 

5  9 

Plan 

on  continuing  my  education 

4  20 

8  36 

3 

30 

15  29 

Plan 

on  entering  construction 

16  80 

11  50 

5 

50 

32  62 

Total 

20 

22 

10 

52 

Those  students  who  indicated  that  they  planned  on  entering  the  construc- 
tion trade  were  asked  to  indicate  the  area  of  the  trade  they  planned  on  en- 
tering.   The  response  to  this  question  can  be  seen  in  Table  8.    l-Iany  students 
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checked  more  than  one  area.    It  can  be  noted  that  the  construction  area  of 
carpentry  was  checked  31  or  79  percent  of  the  time  by  the  respondents. 

Table  8.    Areas  of  the  Construction  Trade  the  Students  Currently  Enrolled 
Plan  on  Entering  After  Completion  of  Class. 

Areas  of  Construction  Bonneville  Roy  Weber  Total 


No.    %  No.    %       No.    %       No.  % 


Dry -wall 

4 

8 

7 

13 

0 

0 

11 

8 

Plumbing 

4 

8 

6 

10 

1 

5 

11 

8 

Cement  finishing 

3 

6 

6 

10 

0 

0 

9 

7 

Carpentry 

15 

28 

12 

21 

4 

20 

31 

24 

Electrical  wiring 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Roofing 

8 

15 

7 

13 

3 

15 

18 

14 

Bricklaying 

11 

20 

6 

10 

0 

0 

17 

13 

Painting 

3 

6 

6 

10 

1 

5 

10 

8 

Other 

5 

9 

5 

8 

11 

j5 

21 

16 

Total 

53 

58 

20 

131 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  9,  all  of  the  students  rate  the  home  construc- 
tion class  as  the  most  valuable  class  or  by  far  the  best  class  they  have 
t£iken  in  high  school. 


ERIC 
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Table    9.    Comparison  of  the  Home  Construction  Class  with  Other  Classes 
Taken  in  High  School  by  Students  Currently  Enrolled. 


Overall  Comparison 
With  Other  Classes 

Bonneville 
No.  % 

Roy 
No.  % 

Weber 
No.  % 

Total 
No.  % 

Not  worth  as  much 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

About  the  same 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

More  valuable 

6 

35 

3 

21 

3 

37 

12  31 

By  far  the  best 

11 

65 

11 

79 

5 

63 

27  69 

Total 

17 

14 

8 

39 

Part  III 

The  counselors  responsible  for  vocational  counseling  at  each  of  the 
three  high  schools  were  asked  to  respond  to  several  questions  relating  to 
the  home  construction  class.    Their  responses  are  summarized  below. 

Students  in  the  main  are  in  this  class  because  of  an  interest  they  have 
for  this  type  of  vocation.    A  small  ninnber  are  in  the  class  as  a  result  of 
parents  requesting  their  son  be  place  in  the  program.    One  step  used  in  the 
selection  process  by  all  three  schools  was  an  interview  by  the  teacher- 
contractor  with  each  student  who  applies  for  the  class. 

The  counselors  were  in  agreement  that  the  students  enrolled  in  this 
class  are  among  those  that  can  gain  the  most  from  this  type  of  class.  One 
counselor  stated,  "We  need  many  more  projects  to  cover  the  needs  of  these 
students.    Those  who  need  it  most  don't  always  have  the  desire  to  get  in  it." 

In  reply  as  to  whether  or  not  the  home  construction  class  had  helped 
reduce  the  dropout  rate  of  the  high  schools,  one  counselor  indicated  that  it 
had  not;  others  indicated  to  some  degree,  and  one  indicated  that  he  did  not 
know. 
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When  asked  about  any  donated  ..ervices  and  material  by  outside  people, 
one  of  the  counselors  stated  that  they  received  donated  service  with  respect 
to  instruction  in  special  areas;  the  other  two  counselors  were  not  aware  of 
any  donated  services  or  material  to  the  project. 

Two  of  the  counselors  stated  that  discipline  problems  were  no  greater 
than  in  regular  in-school  instruction,  while  one  counselor  stated  that 
"travel  to  and  from  building  site  created  more  truancy." 

In  responding  to  the  question,  "Has  the  use  of  a  non-certified  instruc- 
tor (journeyman  carpenter)  created  any  problems  with  the  high  school  faculty, 
student,  and  parents?"  all  three  counselors  stated  that  there  had  been  no 
problem  as  far  as  parents  and  students  were  concerned,  but  two  counselors 
indicated  problems  with  faculty  members.    The  nature  of  the  problems  were 
not  revealed. 

Two  of  the  counselors  indicated  on  a  scale  of  from  poor  to  excellent 
that  the  success  of  the  program  was  excellent,  and  the  other  counselor  stated 
that  it  was  good. 

In  ascertaining  the  impact  of  the  home  construction  class  on  other 
programs  in  the  three  high  schools,  it  was  noted  that  several  other  voca- 
tional classes  became  involved  in  the  project  at  different  times  and  degrees. 
Namely: 

Vocational  Drafting  -  Drawing  house  plans 

Business  -  Keeping  books  and  paying  bills 

Distributive  Education  -  Advertising  and  selling  house 

Electricity-Electronics  -  Electrical  wiring 

*Home  Economics  -  Decorating  and  draperies 

Industrial  Arts  -  Cabinets 

Vocational  Agriculture  -  Landscaping 

*A  new  vocational  class  was  started  in  two  of  the  high  schools  in  power  sew- 
ing to  make  the  draperies  for  the  houses* 
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Summary 

Thirty-three  or  63  percent  of  the  students  who  had  graduated  from  the 
home  construction  class  were  now  working  or  had  worked  in  some  area  of  the 
construction  field. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  graduates  stated  that  the  class  had  been  of 
great  value  to  them  in  their  work.    The  graduate  also  indicated  that  the 
class  had  completely  or  to  a  fair  degree  prepared  them  to  be  carpenters. 

Those  graduates  who  had  not  worked  in  the  construction  field  also  in- 
dicated that  the  skills  learned  in  the  class  had  been  of  value  to  them  in 
their  present  job  and  around  their  home. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  home  construction 
class  for  the  1971-72  school  year  indicated  that  they  were  planning  to  work 
in  some  phase  of  the  construction  field  after  finishing  the  class. 

In  comparing  the  home  construction  class  to  other  classes  taken  in  high 
school,  100  percent  of  the  respondents  who  were  currently  enrolled  indicated 
that  this  class  was  more  valuable  to  them  than  any  of  their  other  classes. 
All  of  the  students  currently  enrolled  also  indicated  that  they  would  recom- 
mend this  class  to  their  friends. 

Students  are  selected  for  the  home  construction  class  as  a  result  of 
interest  expressed  by  the  students  and  screening  by  the  instructor* 

Several  other  vocational  classes  have  become  involved  in  several 
phases  of  the  home  construction  class,  namely:    business  education, 
distributive  education,  home  economics,  vocational  agriculture,  and  e^veTal 
trade  and  industrial  education  classes.    One  new  vocational  class  was  started 
in  two  of  the  three  high  schools. 

In  the  main  the  dropout  rate  of  the  three  classes  has  not  diminished  to 
any  noticeable  degree. 
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Only  one  of  the  three  high  schools  reported  having  any  difficulty  with 
other  segments  of  the  school  as  a  result  of  hiring  non-certified  teachers. 

The  counselors  at  one  of  the  high  schools  indicated  a  concern  over  in- 
creased discipline  problems  as  a  result  of  travel  from  school  to  the  job. 

Conclusions 

Insofar  as  the  data  received  in  this  report  represents  the  thinking 
of  the  total  population  and  that  the  responses  of  the  population  are  accurate, 
the  following  conclusions  can  be  made. 

1.  That  the  appropriate  students  are  being  enrolled  in  these  classes. 

2.  That  students  who  complete  this  type  of  training  can  and  do  find 
employment  in  the  trade. 

3.  That  the  use  of  a  non-*certif ied  journeyman  carpenter  has  proven  to 
be  an  effective  instructor, 

4.  That  based  on  the  relatively  high  number  of  students  who  obtain 
jobs  in  the  construction  industry  compared  with  other  trade  and  industrial 
programs^  the  home  construction  classes  in  Weber  District  can  be  considered 
successful* 

Recommendations 

These  home  construction  classes  should  be  continued  under  the  same 
general  arrangement  of  student  selection  and  continue  using  the  journeyman 
carpenter  as  the  instructor. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  expand  this  type  of  practical  vocational 
training  into  the  other  vocational  classes  wherever  feasible. 
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UIGh  SC1.0CL  V00ATIO1.-AL  E3r?CATI0N  PROGSAK 
V.o:X  CO.lSlTv'OCTIO!.  CL!\S'3 
QUiSTIJIKAIRL 


Please  read  each  question  carefully  and  make  an  appropriate  response  by  indi 
eating  your  answer  \jith  a  check  mark. 

1.    Do  you  feel  that  this  class  adequately  prepares  you  for  a  vocation  as  a 
carpenter?    (check  only  cne) 

a.  IJot  at  all  '  

b.  To  a  small  degree   

c.  To  a  fair  degree   

d.  Completely   


2.    Taat  are  your  future  plans  related  to  the  sl;ills  acquired  in  this  class' 
(check  all  that  apply) 

a.  Plan  on  entering  another  trade   

b.  Plan  to  continue  my  education 

c.  Plan  to  enter  the  construction  trade 


3.  Does  this  class  require  any  technical  study  outside  of  the  class  period? 
(check  only  one) 

Yes   Wo  

4.  Overall  comparison  of  this  class  with  the  other  high  school  courses, 
(check  only  one) 

J.  tlot  worth  as  much  to  ne 

b.  About  the  same  as  other  classes 

c-  Nora  valuable  to  r>e  than  other  classes  ' 

d.  By  far  the  best  class  I  am  taking, 

5.  If  you  plan  on  entering  the  conctructlon  field  after  graduation,  what 
area  do  you  plan  on  entering*    (check  all  that  apply) 

a.  Dry-wall    f.  T^oofing 

b.  Plumbing    g.  jtj^gj^  ^^^jjg 

c.  Cement    finishing  h.  Painting   

d.  Carpentry    i.  others   

e.  Electrical  -  Irlng    


6.    Would  you  recommend  this  class  to  your  friends? 
Yes  Uo 


Current  Student  in  CXass 
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HICH  SCEOOL  VOCATIGUAL  EDUCATIOl!  PROGrJU! 

Hoi^  cowsTrvUCTior  class 

OUESTIOi'Ii^AIllE 


Please  read  each  question  carefully  and  cake  an  appropriate  response  related 
to  the  hone  construction  class  • 

!•   List  full-time  employment  after  completion  of  high  school  home  construe^ 
tion  class: 

Job  Title  Date 
a*    First  Job   

b.    Second  "   

c*    Third  '  "     

d.  Others   

e.  Present  Job  I  "   


2.  Answer  only  if  you  have  worked  in  the  construction  trade.    Has  the  know- 
ledge obtained  from  the  class  been  of:    (check  only  one) 

a.  Ho  value  to  you  in  tlie  trade  

b.  Helps  you  some  in  the  trade   

c*  Pair  amount  of  value  to  you   

d*  Great  deal  of  value  to  you 

3.  If  you  have  not  vorked  in  the  construction  trade  has  the  knowledge  obtained 
from  the  class  been  of  value  to  youi    (check  all  that  apply) 

a.  Very  little   

b*  Use  skills  at  present  job  

c.  Use  skills  at  home   

d.  Others 


4.    Do  you  feel  that  the  high  sdiool  hone  construction  class  you  took  adequately 
prepares  the  student  for  a  vocation  as  a  carpenter?    (check  only  one) 

a.  Not  at  all   

b*  To  a  small  degree  

c*  To  a  fair  degree   

d.  Completely   


5.    Bow  could  the  class  be  improved? 


Student  Who  has  Graduated 

SC16 
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HIGH  SaiOOL  VOCATICHAL  EDUCATION  PPOGRAil 
.    HOIOJ  CONSTSUCTIOK  CLASS 
QUCSTIOIINAIRE 


":i.'c^rcgs:  ^^t!^'  '^'^^  •^'"»'*«*  — —  "^--t 


Yes  Explain 

Ho 


2.   How  are  students  selected  for  the  class? 


a.  Student  interest 

b.  Parent  request 

c.  Admlnistretlve  decision 

d.  Aptitude 

e.  Other  reasons 


3.   Are  there  any  physical  reculrements  for  the  class? 


Yes 
Ko  ' 


Explain 


a.    Vocational  Drafting   Support 


b •  Business 


Support 


c*    Hocie  Econ* 


Support 


d.    Vocational  Ag. 


Support 


e.    Distributive  2d. 


Support 


f.    Electronics/Electricity   Support 


g.    Industrial  Arts^^   Support 


Vocational  Counselor 


r 
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5^    Has  the  dropout  rate  in  your  high  school  changed  since  the  experimental 
program  began? 

  Sot  at  all 

  To  a  small  degree 

  To  a  fair  degree 

  Significantly 

6.    Has  there  been  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  occupational  choices  of  the 
students  since  the  initiation  of  the  class? 


Yes   Explain 

iJo 


7«   Program  costs  per  student: 

a»    That  have  conflated  the  course  $ 
b  •    Successfully  placed  in  employment  $J 
c.    That  have  enrolled  In  the  course  $ 


8*    Does  the  program  receive  any  local  donated  services  or  materials? 


a.    Instructor  ^ 

b •  Wcxkers   

c«  Ilaterlals  donated 

d.  Others 


9.   Has  tixe  use  of  a  non-certlfled  Instructor  (joumeyman  carpenter)  created 
any  problem? 

a.    With  the  high  school  faculty  

b«    Students  "  — . 

c#    Parents  ^   — 

d,    ethers  '      ^  '  — ^ — 


10.   Does  this  program  encounter  any  additional  discipline  problems  compared 
to  the  usual  classroon  method  of  instruction? 
Yes   Explain   

Ho  ^   '  '  


11  •   Overall  success  of  program  (check  one). 

 ^^^^   ^Fair   (Good   Excellent 

12  •   List  any  other  classes  that  have  been  added  to  the  high  school  curriculum 

because  of  this  class « 


%i8 
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THE  STATUS  OF  THE  INTEGRATED  ABTICULAIED  AUTOMOTIVE  GUIDE 
PROGRAM  WITHIN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 

r- 

Background 

High  school  and  post-high  school  instructors  in  the  occupational  area 
of  automotive  repair  and  servicing  have  for  several  years  expressed  concern 
about  students  being  able-,  to  move  from  high  school  vocational  classes  into 
post-high  school  vocation  programs  without  having  to  repeat  much  of  the 
skill  training  received  in  high  school.    In  1969  the  Vocational  Technical 
Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  under  the  direction  of  Walter  E. 
Ulrich,  Division  Administrator  and  Dave  Gailey, Post-high  School  Coordinator 
appointed  a  specialist  committee  composed  of  both  high  school  and  post- 
high  school  instructors  to  develop  a  curriculum  guide  for  the  automotive 
program.    The  members  of  the  curriculum  specialist  committee  included 
Bennion  L.  Tueller  of  Weber  State  College,  Ross  S.  Fazzio  of  Utah  Technical 
College  of  Provo,  June  A.  Black  of  Utah  Technical  College  of  Salt  Lake  d 
Frank  Cline  of  Lay ton  High  School. 

In  1970,  some  members  of  the  committee  were  replaced  and  another  member 
was  added.    The  present  committee  consists  of:    Ralph  A.  Andersen,  Weber 
State  College;  Frank  L.  Cline,  Lay ton  High  School  Davis  District;  J.  Lamar 
Wright,  Utah  State  University;  John  E.  Cameron  Sr.,  Utah  Technical  College 
at  Salt  Lake;  and  Richard  Rasmussen,  Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo. 

The  Curriculum  Specialist  Committee  was  given  the  responsibility  of 
sorting  through  the  body  of  basic  automotive  technology  and  develop  a  cur- 
riculum which  would  hopefully  meet  the  needs  of  the  automotive  program. 


This  was  a  preliminary  step  toward  the  direction  of  a  total  articulation  from 
the  high  school  to  the  post  high  school. 

As  the  committee  began  their  efforts  they  reviewed  several  sources  and 
guides  chat  had  been  developed  by  industry,  school  districts,  universities 
and  college  institutions,  and  individu-ils. 

An  ad'/isory  council  was  formed  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  course 
material.    Members  of  the  committee  included  Paul  Bingham  of  Thiokol  Tri*in- 
ing  Center,  LeGrande  Stewart  of  Stewart  Auto  Parts.  A3,a£  Lund  of  Rawson  and 
Lund  Auto  Dealership,  Les  Boswell  of  HincUey's  inc.  Auto  Dealership,  and  a 
representative  from  International  Harvester  Co. 

The  Specialist  Committee  elected  to  use  the  behavioral  objective  approach 
or  criterion- referenced  approach  to  education  in  the  guide.    liembers  of  the 
committee  devoted  time  to  properly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  writing  of 
objectives  as  they  apply  to  the  automotive  area. 

Statement  of  Problem 

Many  instructional  guides  are  available  in  automotive  which  contain 
numerous  teaching  techniques  for  the  instructor  to  follow.    The  purpose  of 
this  research  was  to  gather  data  for  evaluation  of  the  Vocational  Automotive  ^ 
an  Integra::ed  Secondary  Post -Secondary  Curriculum  Guide  tliat  was  developed 
by  the  above  committee. 

Objectives 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  study  are: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  instructors  are  using  the  guide. 

2.  Student  reaction  to  this  behavioral  objective  method  of  instruction. 

3*    The  extent  to  which  articulation  of  instruction  in<^reased  or  de- 
creased between  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  schools  since  the  new  guides 
have  been  available. 


4.  Coapilation  of  recoaaended  changes  given  by  the  instructors  vho 
have  used  the  guide. 

5.  Compilation  of  author's  titles,  and  annotations  of  guides  that 
instructors  are  using  other  than  the  state  guide  for  autoaotive. 

6.  The  instructor's  reasons  for  not  using  the  state  guide  and  list 
them  in  ranked  order, 

7.  The  extent  to  which  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  instruction 
has  increased  at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  since  adopting  the 
new  guide. 

Procedure 

The  procedure  of  this  study  was  essentially  carried  out  in  five  general 
steps;  they  were:    (I)  development  of  the  questionnaire.  (2)  dissemination 
and  collection  of  the  questionnaire.  (3)  the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the 
data,  (4)  interview  conducted  at  post-secondary  institutions  in  the  state 
of  Utah,  (5)  summarizing  and  reporting  of  data. 

Presentation  of  Data 

The  material  presented  in  this  section  is  the  tabulation  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires sent  to  the  secondary  vocational  automotive  instructors  in  the 
state  of  Utah. 

Forty-six  questionnaires  were  mailed  on  January  15.  1972.  of  which  40 
or  87  percent  returned  completed  questionnaires  that  were  usable  in  this 
study.    Six  instructors  did  not  answer  the  questionnaire.    Of  the  forty 
instructors  responding,  three  indicated  they  were  not  presently  teaching 
vocational  automotive  classes.    TVenty^ight  of  the  40  instructors  who  are 
presently  teaching  vocational  classes  have  a  copy  of  the  state  vocational 
articulated  curriculum  guide. 
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Analysis  of  Data 

rne  instructors  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
using  the  guide.    Tlie  choices  available  were  (1)  conpletely,  (2)  partiaUy» 
(3)  not  at  all.    Five  instructors  indicated  they  were  using  the  guide  com- 
pletely, while  21  indicated  they  were  using  the  guide  partially.    Seven  in- 
dicated they  were  not  using  the  guide  at  all.    The  instructors'  responses 
are  presented  in  Table  1. 

Table  1.    Extent  the  Instructors  are  Using  the  Guide. 


Instructors*  indication 


of  extent  of  use  of  the 
guide 

Number 
responding 

Percentage 

Using  the  guide  completely 

5 

12.5 

Using  the  guide  partially 

21 

52.5 

Not  using  the  guide  at  all 

7 

17.5 

No  response 

7 

17.5 

Total 

40 

lOO.OZ 

The  instructors  were  asked  to  indicate  the  changes  that  they  thought 
were  needed  in  the  guide.    Tlie  only  responses  gi"en  by  the  surveyed  group 
were  from  those  instructors  using  the  guide  completely.    Seven  instructors 
responded  with  suggested  changes  as  shown  in  Table  2. 


Table  2.    List  of  Compiled  Changes  that  the  Instructors  Who  are  Using  the 
Guide  Completely  Felt  Were  Needed. 


Changes  needed 

Number 
Responding 

Unit  2  needs  to  be  de-emphasized 

< 

1 

Unit  4  needs  to  be  emphasized  with  different 

tVPeS  of  carbufp tofs  rnv^yp.^ 

1 

'J  luuLc  acpcti  on  sysueius  necworics  wnxcn 

include  Ford,  General  Motors,  and  Chrysler  systems 

Develop  a  unit  on  parts  handling  and  merchandising 

1 

1 

Yearly  updating  on  unit  10 

-  1 

Orientation  and  job  placement  unit  needed 

1 

Body  and  fender  unit  needs  to  be  included 

1 

State  safety  inspection 

1 

Parts  handling  and  merchandising  j 

1 

Instructors  who  indicated  that  they  were  using  the  guide  partially 
were  asked  to  list  their  reasons  for  not  using  the  guide  conqiletely.  Fifty- 
six  responses  in  eight  different  areas  were  given,  of  which  one  area  received 
eleven  ic:3ponses,  two  areas  received  nine  responses,  while  another  area 
received  eight  responses.    (See  Table  3) 
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Table  3.    List  of  Reasons  for  Not  Using  the  Guide  as  Given  by  Instructors 
Who  are  Using  the  Guide  Partially. 


Reasons  listed 


Number 
Responding 


Lack  enough  proper  type  equipment 

Guide  is  written  at  too  high  a  level  for  students 

Students  become  disinterested  through  the  manner 
of  presentation  of  materxal  identified  in  the  guide 

Feel  that  they  have  more  important  material  to 
present  that  the  guide  omits 

Guide  is  not  a  complete  enough  program 

Do  not  have  enough  reference  material 

Think  that  parts  of  the  guide  presently  being 
used  are  better  tlian  the  state  guide 

Need  more  training  in  the  use  of  behavioral 
ob  j  ectives 


11 
9 


8 

4 
4 

4 

3 


Instructors  who  indicated  they  were  not  using  the  guide  at  all  were 
asked  to  list  their  reasons  for  not  using  the  guide.    Table  4  presents  this 
material. 
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Table  4.    Reasons  Listed  by  Those  Instructors  Who  are  Not  Using  the  Guide 
at  All. 


Reasons  listed 

Number 
Responding 

laformational  content  of  the  guide  is  above 

what  student  can  achieve 

4 

Think  that  the  guide  I  am  presently  using  is 

better  than  the  state  guide 

4 

Do  not  know  how  to  use  the  state  guide 

3 

Lack  enough  equipment  to  use  the  guide 

3 

Do  not  have  guide 

3 

Takes  too  much  time  \ 

K  f 

2 

All  guides  are  about  the  same 

1 

Those  instructors  who  indicated  that  they  were  using  the  guide  partially 
or  not  at  all  were  asked  to  list  the  name  of  the  guide  or  guides  that  they 
were  using  other  than  the  state  guide.    The  guides  are  listed  in  Table  5,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  instructors  who  indicated  they  were  using  them. 


Table  5.    List  of  other  guides  that  are  being  used  by  instructors 


Title  of  guide 

Not 

Partially 

at  all 

My  own 

5 

7 

Granite  School  District 

3 

1 

Salt  Lake  City 

2 

Ford  Cooperative  Program 

1 

1 

Project  Success 

1 

1 

2030 
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Those  instructors  who  used  the  guide  completely  rated  the  guide  in 
this  fashion:    five  felt  the  guide  was  excellent,  which  includes  all  those 
who  used  it  completely.    This  same  group  was  asked  to  compare  the  previous 
guide  or  program  they  were  using  to  the  present  program  where  the  guide  out- 
lines the  work  load.    Three  indicated  that  their  program  is  now  easier  to 
teach;  two  indicated  that  the  program  now  is  more  difficult  to  teach. 

The  instructors  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  the  students  who  success- 
fully completed  their  program  were  able  to  gain  entry  level  jobs.  Two 
instructors  who  use  the  guide  completely  indicated  their  students  were 
gaining  entry  level  jobs,  while  two  instructors  indicated  they  were  not 
sure,  and  one  instructor  did  not  respond  to  this  question.    Of  those  in- 
structors using  the  guide  partially,  thirteen  indicated  their  students  were 
gaining  entry  level  jobs.    Of  this  group,  seven  instructors  indicated  that 
their  students  were  not  gaining  entry  level  jobs.    Five  instructors  who  did 
not  use  the  guide  indicated  that  their  students  were  able  to  gain  entry  level 
jobs  while  only  one  of  this  group  stated  that  his  students  were  not  able  to 
obtain  jobs  in  the  field.    Ten  instructors  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

In  responding  to  the  question  asked  about  students  completing  their 
program  being  able  to  enroll  in  a  post-secondary  high  school  vocational 
automotive  program  at  an  advanced  standing,  17  or  47  percent  of  the  instruc- 
tors teaching  vocational  classes  in  automotive  responded  to  this  question. 
Table  6  presents  this  information  as  well  as  instructors'  responses  to  entry 
level  jobs. 
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Table  6.    Instructors'  Indication  of  the  Status  of  Students  Who  Complete 
Their  Programs  as  Far  as  Job  Placement  and  Advanced  Standing  in 
Post-Secondary  Institutions. 


Instructors'  indication 

Number  of  programs 
where  students  are 
gaining  advanced 
placement 

Number  of  programs 
where  students  are 
gaining  entry 
level  jobs 

Using  the  guide  completely 

3 

2 

Using  the  guide  partially 

10 

13 

Not  using  the  guide  at  all 

3 

5 

No  response 

14 

17 

Total 

40 

40 

Interviews  with  Post-Secondary 
Institutions 

The  interviews  of  the  post -secondary  institutions  in  Utah  included: 
Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo;  Utah  Technical  College  at  Salt  Lake;  Weber 
State  College  at  Ogden;  and  Utah  State  University  at  Logan.    Ito.  Fazzio  at 
Utah  Technical  College,  Provo  indicated  that  due  to  the  depth  of  study  of 
their  automotive  program  it  was  not  feasible  to  offer  advanced  standing  to 
students  which  had  the  limited  background  offered  by  the  guide. 

Mr.  Thompson,  at  Utah  Technical  College,  Salt  Lake  indicated  the  same 
feeling  as  at  Provo— students  do  not  have  enough  depth  to  be  advanced. 
Mr.  Thompson  also  indicated  that  due  to  lack  of  proper  testing  techniques 
and  tests,  it  was  most  difficult  to  evaluate  a  student  on  the  post-high 
school  level  of  knowledge  in  the  depth  areas. 

Prof.  Andersen,  at  Weber  State  College  was  most  enthusiastic  about 
articulation,  and  had  made  preparations  for  articulation  in  his  automotive 
programj  as  of  yet  he  has  not  received  students  from  high  schools  who  are 
using  the  guide.  . 
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Prof.  Wright,  at  Utah  State  University  indicated  that  one  student  had 
been  enrolled  into  the  program  there.    Due  to  the  lack  of  proper  testing 
techniques,  howeyer,  this  student  did  not  enroll  in  advanced  courses  and  was 
enrolled  in  the  regular  program. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  two  of  the  four  institutions  have  made  plans 
and  preparations  for  articulation  at  advanced  standing  for  students  that  are 
properly  prepared  but  lack  a  good  evaluation  test  to  determine  if  the  student 
can  achieve. 

Only  one  student  has  enrolled  into  the  automotive  programs  of  the  four 
institutions  interviewed  where  the  articulated  guide  was  used  in  the  high 
school  program. 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  state  of  Utah  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gailey  and  Mr.  Ulrich  of 
the  Vocational-Technical  Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  appointed 
a  Specialist  Committee  to  develop  a  curriculum  guide  for  the  automotive 
program.    The  committee  began  their  work  in  1969  summer  workshops  and  have 
continued  each  summer  since  to  improve  and  change  needed  areas  of  the  guide. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  status  of  the  automotive 
curriculum  guide.    The  extent  to  which  it  is  being  used,  if  articulation  has 
occurred  at  post -secondary  institutions,  compile  suggested  changes  given  by 
instructors  using  the  guide,  list  other  guides  that  are  being  used  instead 
of  the  state  guide,  and  determine  reasons  why  instructors  have  not  adopted 
the  state  guide. 

The  procedure  for  this  study  was  carried  out  in  five  general  steps. 
They  were:    development  of  the  questionnaire,  dissemination  and  collection 
of  questionnaires,  the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  data,  interview 
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conducted    at  post-secondary  institutions,  and  finally  the  summarizing  and 
reporting  of  data. 

The  data  reported  in  this  study  were  obtained  from  40  instructors  who 
were  teaching  vocational  automotive  classes  in  the  high  schools  in  the  state 
of  Utah. 

The  following  generalizations  were  drawn  from  the  findings  in  this  study: 

Findings  concerning  the  instructors 

1.  Five  instructors  were  using  the  guide  completely,  while  21  instruc- 
tors used  the  guide  partially.    Seven  do  not  use  the  guide  at  all. 

2.  Instructors  suggested  ten  changes  that  need  to  be  made  in  the  guide. 
Each  of  the  ten  instructors  suggested  a  different  change. 

3.  The  major  reasons  given  by  instructors  for  not  using  the  guide 
completely  were:    lack  of  equipment,  guide  is  written  at  too  high  a  level 
for  students,  students  lose  interest,  and  instructors  have  more  important 
things  to  teach. 

4.  Other  guides  are  being  used  in  the  high  schools  by  instructors. 
These  include  Granite  School  District,  Ford  Coop  program,  and  Project  Success. 

5.  High  school  instructors  indicate  that  students  graduating  from  their 
programs  are  gaining  advanced  standing  in  post-secondary  institutions. 

Findings  from  the  Post'-^econdary 
Institutions 

1.    In  interviews  with  automotive  supervisors  at  the  post-high  school 
institutions,  only  one  indicated  admitting  a  student  at  an  advanced  standing 
from  a  high  school  using  the  automotive  guide.    The  people  interviewed  at 
the  other  three  stated  that  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  no  students  from 
any  high  school  had  been  admitted  at  an  advanced  standing. 
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2.    Two  of  the  four  post-secondary  institutions  are  prepared  to  grant 
advanced  standing  to  students  who  are  properly  prepared  and  can  be  evaluated. 

Conclusions 

Based  upon  the  results  of  this  study,  the  writer  believes  that  the 
following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

The  articulated  curriculum  guide  for  automotive  has  not  generally  been 
accepted  by  the  high  school  instructors. 

A  lack  of  equipment  in  the  automotive  classes  appear  to  be  the  major 
reason  for  not  using  the  guide. 

Instructors  in  the  high  school  programs  do  not  go  into  enough  depth  in 
any  area  of  the  automotive  program  to  allow  articulation  at  post-secondary 
levels . 

Articulation  has  not  as  yet  occurred  at  the  post-secondary  level. 

High  school  instructors  do  not  understand  the  term  articulation  and 
how  it  applies  to  the  guide. 

An  evaluation  instrument  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  survey  that 
would  determine  the  level  of  achievement  a  student  has  attained. 

Recommend  at  ions 

Changes  suggested  by  instructors  need  to  be  considered  by  the  curri- 
culum committee. 

Minimum  equipment  needs  for  instructors  should  be  developed. 

Vocational  programs  in  high  school  need  to  be  geared  to  vocational 
training^  not  just  an  overview  of  the  industry. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  insure  the  term  articulation  is  understood, 
and  how  it  applies  to  students  being  taught  on  the  high  school  level. 
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Effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  all  instructors  receive  a  copy  of  the 
guide. 

Efforts  are  needed  to  develop  a  test  or  evaluation  instrument  that  will 
measure  the  level  of  achievement  a  student  has  attained,  and  can  be  accepted 
by  the  high  school  and  post-secondary  institutions. 


APPENDIX 
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List  of  Post^Secondary  Institutions  Involved  In  the  Study 

Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo,  Utah, 

Utah  Technical  College  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Weber  State  College  at  Ogden,  Utah. 

Utah  State  University  at  Logan,  Utah. 

Interview  Schedule  of  Post^Secondary  Institutions 


Date 

1  March  1972 
1  March  1972 
7  March  1972 
7  March  1972 


Institution 

Utah  Technical  College 
Provo,  Utah 

Utah  Technical  College 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Weber  State  College 
Ogden,  Utah 

Utah  State  University 
Logan,  Utah 


Person  Interviewed 
Koss  Fazzio 

Clair  Thos^son 

Ralph  Andersen 

LaMar  Wright 


UTAH  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


J400  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  BUiLOJNG,  136  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  STREET 
SALT  LAKE  OTY,  UTAH  84111 


WAlTIt  0.  TAIK)T«  $TAT€  SU^StlNTCNOCNT  Of  f  UUIC  WST«UCTlON 


January  14,  1972 


Dear  Automotive  Instructor: 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  Vocational  Automotive,  Integrated 
Secondary  and  Post  Secondary  guide  has  been  available  for  use  by 
the  automotive  teachers  of  the  state* 

We  feel  there  is  a  need  to  evaluate  this  guide  prior  to  further 
revisions.    You,  as  an  automotive  instructor,  are  the  most 
knowledgeable  concerning  the  usefulness  and  value  of  this  guide. 

Wc  are  asking  you  to  respond  to  the  enclosed  questionnaire.  Please 
take  the  five  or  ten  minutes  necessary  to  respond  and  return  it  to 
me  in  the  enclosed  stamped^  self -addressed  envelope  today. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


GARTH  A.  HILL,  Specialist 
Trade  &  Industrial  Education 


/ks 


Enclosure 


VAUGHN  I.  HAii,  Dcoufy  Sui>«fmi<nd<iM 
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UXAti  STAI£  VOCAIIUhAL  AUTOIIOIIVE 
ShCOauMSi  -  POST  S».C0tt3AUY  CUfJlICULliH  GUIi}ti> 


Please  read  each  question  carefully  and  aake  an  approprlati^  response. 
I.   Are  you  presently  teaching  vocational  autonotlve  classes? 

Yes   

Uo 


^ZZ  '*ff  vocational  autoaotive  class  or  classes,  go  no  further, 

Mttum  this  questlonalre. 

Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  Utah  &tate  Vocational  Autonotlve  Secondary  - 
Post  Secondary  Clurrlculua  Guide? 

Yes   

vio 


4.    To  what  extent  do  you  use  the  state  vocational  guide? 

Partially    I,^^,  y^^^^j 

CoBpletely    For  how  many  years? 

Wot  at  all   

If  you  do  not  use  the  guide,  go  to  SECTIOW  I. 
If  you  use  the  guide  partially,  go  to  SECTION  II. 
If  you  use  the  guide  coopletely,  go  to  SECTIOin  III. 


2C10 


SECXIO'W  I 
(Not  using  guide) 


t»l«««e  Indicate  why  you  are  not  using  the  guide.    Check  all  appropriate. 

  A.  The  guide  is  not  a  complete  enough  program. 

  ^'  idli^'*"'**^  content  of  the  guide  is  above  vhat  students  can 

  C.  The  guide  is  written  at  too  low  a  level  for  ay  students. 

  i>.  The  guide  does  not  fit  uy  way  of  teaching. 

  E.  Do  not  know  how  to  use  the  state  guide. 

  F.  Do  not  have  reference  material  to  use  the  guide. 

  C.  Lack  enough  equipment  to  use  the  guide. 

  H.  Lack  proper  type  of  equipment  to  use  the  guide, 

  ^'  IHide^SitJ.'"^*        important  materials  to  present  that  the 

  J.  Think  that  the  guide  I  am  using  is  better  than  the  state  guide. 

  k.  Do  aot  like  to  teach  using  behavioral  Objective  techniques. 

  L.  Other  reasons. 


.    Did  you  develop  the  guide  you  are  presently  uming? 

Yes   

No   

Partially  " 

If  you  did  not.  list  the  nsM  of  the  guide  you  are  using. 


GO  TO  SECTION  IV 


204X 
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SECTIOi^  II 
(Partially) 

Please  Indicate  why  you  have  not  adopted  the  State  Vocational  Automotive 
Guide  completely.    Check  all  that  apply. 

  The  guide  is  not  a  complete  enough  program. 

  ^*  Informational  content  of  the  guide  is  above  what  students  can 

achieve. 

  Guide  is  written  at  too  high  a  level  for  ay  students. 

  Guide  is  written  at  too  low  a  level  for  my  students. 

£•  Students  become  disinterested  in  the  guide. 

  ^*  ^  not  have  enough  reference  material  to  adequately  use  the  guide. 

  6*  ^SLCk  enough  equipment  to  adequately  use  the  guide. 

  *i*  I-ack  proper  types  of  equipment  to  adequately  use  the  guide. 

  I*    ^^cl  ^^^^  yon  have  other  more  Important  materials  to  present  that 

the  guide  omits. 

  J*    Think  that  the  guide  I  am  presently  using  is  better  than  the  state 

guide.    Please  list  the  name  of  the,  guide  you  are  using. 

  i>o  not  like  to  teach  using  behavioral  objectives. 

  L.    Other  reasons. 


A.    Do  you  think  the  guide  has  enriched  students  in  all  academic 
subjects? 

Yea   

No   

Please  comment. 


GO  TO  SECTION  IV 


ERLC 
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S2CTI0W  HI 
(Cooipletely) 

^*   gilder"^  satisfaction  with  the  results  obtained  through  the  use  of  the 


Excellent 


Fair 


^    Poor 


2.   Please  indicate  the  areas  of  the  guide  in  which  changes  need  to  be  made. 


i^one 


Change 


3.   I«  your  opinion,  rate  the  differences  between  the  state  vocational  guide 
and  the  guiae  you  previously  used.  guxae 


The  state  vocational  guide  is; 

  Not  as  good 

Equivalent    Very  poor 


4.   Conpared  to  ny  previous  program's  work  load,  the  nor  vocational  guide  is; 


isasier  to  teach 

Hore  difficult  to  teach 

Less  difficult  to  teach 


5.   Do  you  think  the  guide  has  enriched  students  in  all  acadeodc  subjects? 


SECTION  IV 


I.   Have  students  that  have  successfully  cospleted  your  class  been  able  to 
stSding?  *  vocational  autonotlve  program  at  an  advanced 


Yes 

Mo 


2.   Have  students  that  have  successfully  completed  your  class  been  able  to 
obtain  entry  level  jobs  in  this  field? 


Yes 

ho 
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IDAHO  STATE  B06RD  OF  NURSING  ANNUAL  REPORT: 
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IDAHO  STATE  BOARD  OF  NURSING,  BOIS^. 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-EP  IC  SET. 
PU8  DATE  -  72  40P. 
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DATA;   *NURSING;   PRACTICAL  NURSES; 
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INCLUDED  ARE:    (1)   A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES 
UNOEMAKEN  OR  ENGAGED  IN  BY  T±|F_  BOABQ  OF, 
NURSING  AND  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  OF  LICENSED 
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GRADUATJONj  ANC  EXAMINATION  DATA.f._l3)  AN 
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REGISTERED  AND  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSES 
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Foreword 


Nationally,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  action  to  improve  the  highway  traflSc 
situation  which  results  in  unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  property  each  year. 

Cognizant  of  this  need,  the  State  Department  of  Education  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Automotive  Safety  Education  Foundation  hereinafter  called 
"Highway  Users  Federation  for  Mobility  and  Safety"  for  the  necessary  and 
needed  technical  assistance  and  planning.  Staff  personnel  of  this  organization 
conducted  short  term  projects,  research,  demonstrations,  and  evaluations  of  such 
needs  and  their  priorities.  One  of  the  results  of  this  study  indicated  Data  Systems 
for  Minnesota  Driver  Education  teachers  and  program. 

This  two-part  report  indicates  briefly  the  need  for  improved  data  coUection 
on  teachers  and  school  programs  and  illustrates  initial  steps  taken  to  build  a 
system  that  will  serve  the  needs  of  Minnesota. 

Program  data  information  will  show  you  where  you  have  been,  what 
you  are  doing  and  what  you  need  to  do  in  secondary  driver  education.  A 
compiled  data  report  from  throughout  the  state  will  indicate  statewide  needs, 
program  changes  and  where  assistance  is  needed.  This  will  enable  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  further  improve  driver  education  in  the  state. 

The  compiled  data  and  documented  material  was  prepared  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  General  Extension  Division,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Willard 
Phillipson,  and  David  R.  Reinertson,  Research  Assistant. 
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I.  Introduction 


During  the  spring  of  1970,  a  survey  of  the  driver  education  programs 
around  the  state^t)f  Minnesota  was  made  by  the  unit  of  Traffic  and  Safety 
Education  of  State  Department  of  Education  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  The  importance  of  this  survey  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  the  Unit  of  Traffic  and  Safety  Education  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  general 
picture  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  driver  education  programs  throughout 
the  state. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  information  obtained  through  the  survey 
has  be^  disappointmg  largely  because  of  a  less  than  100%  response  to  the 
questionnaires  and  also  because  the  data  obtained  in  certain  areas  is  not  as 
specific  as  would  have  been  desirable 

The  following  report  is  a  detailed  compilation  of  all  the  data  obtained  from 
the  survey  questionnaires.  A  summary  of  certain  portions  of  the  mformation 
contained  herein  has  already  been  made  available. 


IL  Mechanics  of  Data  Collection  and  Presentation 


Formulating  the  Questionnaires 

The  basic  questions  which  comprised  both  the  pro- 
gram and  the  individual  instructor  questionnaires  were 
derived  from  two  sources: 

1.  a  Driver  Education  Statistical  data  form  used  by 
the  Driver  Education  Unit  at  the  termination  of 
each  school  year  to  compile  data  information 
about  driver  education  programs,  and 

2.  teacher  information  cards  of  individual  driver 
education  instructors. 

Further  revisions  of  certain  questions  and  addition  of 
others  were  made  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Gene 
Bealka,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Traffic  and  Safety 
Education  for  the  State  Department  of  Education; 
Dr.  Howard  Matthias,  St.  Qoud  State  College;  and 
Mr.  Irvin  Vogtsberger,  Coordinator  of  the  Driver 
Education  and  Safety  Program  of  the  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools. 

Distribution  of  Questionnaires 

The  questionnaires  along  with  a  cover  letter  from 
Farley  Bright,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  explaining  the  re'^.sons  for  the  sur- 
vey and  the  importance  of  a  rapid  response  (see  Ap- 
pendix) were  mailed  on  January  23,  1970,  to  all 
secondary  school  superintendents  in  the  state.  It  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  superintendent  that  the  pro- 
gram questionnaire  was  answered  by  someone  who 
was  knowledgeable  about  the  district's  driver  educa- 
tion program  and  also  to  distribute  the  individual 
instructor  questionnaires  to  the  driver  education  in- 
structors in  the  district. 

A  deadline  of  February  10,  1970,  was  set  for  the 
return  of  such  questionnaires.  This  deadline  was  sub- 
sequently extended  to  March  1,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  many  districts  had  not  been  sent  enough 
individual  instructor  questionnaires  for  all  the  instruc- 
tors in  their  districts.  In  effect,  the  deadline  for  return- 
ing questionnaires  was  extended  once  again  when  the 
response  rate  was  not  as  high  as  was  desired.  In  an 
attempt  to  remedy  the  low  initial  return  rate  a  follow- 
up  letter  was  mailed  on  March  12,  1970,  to  all  super- 
intendents requesting  them,  if  they  had  not  already 
done  so,  to  return  the  program  questionnaires  and 
make  sure  their  staff  had  also  responded  to  the  indi- 
vidual instructor  questionnaires. 

Finally  it  was  decided  that  March  20  was  to  be  the 
final  cut-off  point  and  that  any  more  incoming  ques- 


tionnaires would  not  be  included  in  the  computerized 
processing  of  the  data. 

Response  to  Questionnaires 

The  response  rate  to  both  types  of  questionnaires 
was  relatively  high  in  comparison  to  common  return 
rates  for  mailed-out  questionnaires  even  though  it  fell 
short  of  100%. 

Program  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  510  public 
school  district  superintendents  and  to  the  superintend- 
ents (and/or)  principals  of  30  non-public  schools 
for  a  total  of  540.  Of  this  number  370  questionnaires 
were  returned  (362  from  public  schools  and  8  from 
private,  parochial  schools)  for  a  return  rate  of  69%.* 

Returns  of  1,200  individual  instructor  questionnaires 
were  received.  Since  the  exact  number  of  driver  educa- 
tion instructors  in  the  state  is  not  known,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  percentage  of  instructors  the  1,200 
returns  represents.  An  approximation  may  be  made  by 
comparing  this  figure  to  the  number  of  driver  educa- 
tion instructors  listed  in  the  Driver  Education  Fact 
Sheet  for  1968-69.  The  Fact  Sheet  shows  1,438  driver 
education  instructors  employed  in  the  schools  of  Min- 
nesota for  that  year  which  would  mean  that  the  num- 
ber of  returned  questionnaires  represents  83%  of  the 
total  instructors  in  the  state  for  the  1968-69  school  year. 
If  it  is  assumed  that  there  were  more  instructors  in 
1969-70  than  1968-69,  then  83%  is  undoubtedly  a 
somewhat  high  figure. 

Limitations  of  the  Data 

There  are  a  number  of  restrictions  on  the  information 
contained  in  this  report  due  to  certain  inadequacies  of 
the  data.  Such  problems  as  the  less  than  100%  re- 
sponse to  the  questionnaires,  the  confusion  of  some 
respondents  over  just  what  information  was  being 
solicited  by  particular  questions,  the  unspecific  response 
choices  of  certain  questions,  amon?  other  factors,  are 
the  major  causes  of  these  restrictions. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  percentages  of  the 
370  schools  or  1,200  individual  instructors  who  re- 
sponded, computing  these  percentages  does  not  really 
add  any  information.  Therefore,  all  data  will  be  re- 
ported in  the  form  of  simple  frequencies. 

*Some  of  the  non-reporting  districts  (or  schools)  may  not 
have  had  any  driver  education  programs.  According  to  the 
Driver  Education  Fact  Sheet  for  1968-69,  there  were  at  that 
time  452  public  secondary  schools  and  42  non-public  schools 
offering  the  complete  program  of  classroom  and  behind-the- 
wheel  driver  education.  This  is  a  total  of  494  or  46  less  than 
the  number  of  schools  to  which  program  questionnaires  were 
sent. 


What  the  Report  Does  Show 

What  this  report  does  contain  is  a  generalized  and 
relatively  comprehensive  picture  of  the  driver  education 
programs  sponsored  by  the  various  schools  m  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  a  good  deal  of  mformation  about  the 
instructors  mvolved  m  these  programs.  Much  of  this 
mformation,  limited  as  it  may  be,  is  not  presently 
available  and  has  never  been  available  m  the  past. 

In  1965,  the  state  legislature  enacted  legislation  mak- 
ing driver  education  mandatory  for  all  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  and  makmg  the  provision  of  this  train- 
mg  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
In  order  to  effectively  carry  out  this  mandate  from  the 
legislature  a  great  deal  of  previously  unavailable  infor- 
mation is  required.  It  is  to  this  end  that  the  present 
report  is  directed. 

In  future  years,  havmg  learned  from  the  shortcomings 
of  this  effort,  a  much  more  complete  and  accurate  in- 
formation survey  will  be  possible. 


Foimat  of  the  Report 

The  body  of  this  report  is  composed  of  two  major 
sections  (Sections  HI  and  IV)  containing  the  informa- 
tion solicited  by  the  two  questionnaires.  Section  III 
covers  the  basic  driver  education  program  as  it  is 
offered  by  the  various  schools  throughout  the  state. 
Secuon  IV  concerns  itself  with  information  about 
dnver  education  instructors. 

Each  section  has  been  divided  into  various  subsec- 
tions toward  the  different  aspects  of  the  driver  education 
program  and  each  of  these  subsections  is  referenced  m 
the  table  of  contents.  The  original  questionnaires  have 
been  mcluded  in  the  Appendix  and  each  subsection  of 
the  report  includes  references  to  the  original  questions 
so  that  the  reader  may  easily  turn  to  the  questions  which 
solicited  the  mformation  presented.  Any  specific  limita- 
tions or  mconsistencies  of  the  data  presented  m  each 
subsecuon  wiU  be  noted  along  with  that  data  to  elimi- 
nate as  much  as  possible,  any  errors  resulting  from  pos- 
sible misinterpretation  of  results. 


in.  Program  Questionnaire  Results 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Nmnber  of  Districts  Reporting  Various  Niunbeis  ol 
Public  and  Private/Parochial  School  Students  Eli- 
^le  for  Their  Driver  Education  Programs  in 
1968-69  and  1969-70.  (Q 1, 5, 7, 8) 

Table  1  gives  an  idea  of  the  potential  size  of  the 
driver  education  programs  in  the  370  reporting  districts 
around  the  state.  It  indicates  the  number  of  districts 
reporting  particular  numbers  of  public  and  private/ 
parochial  school  students  who  were  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  driver  education  programs  both  in  1968-69 
and  in  1969-70. 

One  piece  of  information  provided  by  Table  1  is  that 
the  student  population  eligible  to  receive  driver  edu- 
cation m  most  districts  is  fairly  small.  In  1968-69,  237 
districts  reported  less  than  100  public  school  students 


TABLE  1 

Number  of  Districts  Reporting  Various 
Numbers  of  Public  and  Private/Parochial 
School  Students  Eligible  for  Their  Driver 
Education  Programs  in  1968-69  and  1969-70 


Number  of 
Students 

Number  of  Districts 

Public  School 
Students 

• 

Private/Parochial 
School  Students 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1968-69 

1969-70 

0 

7 

11 

261 

267 

1-25 

33 

32 

61 

51 

26-50 

97 

90 

11 

12 

51-100 

100 

99 

16 

18 

101-200 

58 

69 

8 

6 

201-300 

27 

19 

0 

2 

301-400 

14 

17 

1 

1 

401-500 

7 

7 

1 

0 

501-750 

6 

7 

0 

0 

751-1,000 

10 

10 

0 

1 

1,001-1,350 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1,351-1,500 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1,501-2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,001-2,500 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2,501-3,000 

2 

2 

2 

3,001-3,500 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3,501-4,000 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4,001-4,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,501-5,000 

0 

0 

0 

5,001-5,500 

0 

1 

0 

5,501  and 

Above 

1 

0 

0 

1 

No  Response 

2 

2 

7 

7 

Total 

370 

370 

370 

370 

TABLE  2 

Number  of  Districts  in  Which  Various 

Numbers  of  Public  School  Students 
Completed  Various  Phases  of  the  Driver 
Education  Program  in  1968-69. 


Number  of  Districts 

Both 

CIsrm. 

CIsrm. 

Lab. 

and 

Phase 

Phase 

School  Students 

Lab.  Phase 

Only 

Only 

0 

14 

65 

97 

1-25 

39 

60 

57 

26-50 

103 

85 

77 

CI   1 AA 

Oi-iUU 

AO 

yo 

76 

62 

101-200 

58 

39 

36 

201-300 

22 

14 

9 

301-400 

12 

5 

6 

401-500 

8 

5 

4 

501-750 

7 

5 

4 

751-1,000 

12 

6 

3 

1,000-1,350 

1 

0 

1 

1,351-1,500 

0 

0 

0 

1,501-2,000 

0 

1 

0 

2,001-2,500 

1 

1 

0 

2,501-3,000 

1 

0 

0 

3,001-3,500 

0 

0 

0 

3,501-4,000 

0 

0 

0 

4,001-4,500 

0 

0 

0 

4,501-5,000 

0 

0 

0 

5,001-5,500 

0 

0 

0 

5,501  and  above 

0 

0 

0 

No  Response 

4 

8 

14 

Total 

370 

370 

370 

eligible  for  driver  education.  By  1969-70  this  figure 
had  fallen  by  5  to  232. 


The  relatively  small  number  of  eligible  private/paro- 
chial school  driver  education  students  in  the  same  years 
is  even  more  striking.  In  1968-69,  349  districts  reported 
less  than  100  private/parochial  school  students  eligible 
for  driver  education.  In  1969-70  the  figure  was  349  dis- 
tricts. Most  of  these  districts,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  I, 
reported  no  private/parochial  school  students  eligible 
for  their  driver  education  program.  This  is  interesting 
g^ven  the  fact  that  the  public  school  system  is  respon- 
sible for  providing  driver  education  to  all  students  in 
each  district. 

2.  Nmnber  of  Districts  in  Which  Various  Numbers  of 
Public  School  Students  Completed  Various  Phases 
of  the  Driver  Education  Program  in  1968*69. 
(Q2,3,4) 


Tabic  2  indicates  the  number  of  districts  where  vari- 
ous numbers  of  public  school  students  completed  dif- 
°^  *°  education  program  in 

1968-69.  The  "phases"  include  the  classroom  phase, 
the  aboratory  phase,  and  both  of  these  together.  (See 
Table  2  on  preceding  page.) 

The  meaning  of  the  data  presented  in  this  table  is 
very  uncertain  due  mostly  to  the  fact  thai  the  quesfoas 
soliciting  this  information  were  confusing  to  respond- 
ents and,  as  a  result,  were  answered  inconsistently. 

If  we  take  the  data  at  face  value  and  look  only  at  the 
number  of  districts  reporting  various  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  completed  both  the  classroom  and  laboratory 
phases  of  the  driver  education  program  and  then  com- 
pare these  figures  to  the  first  column  in  Table  1  whic;h 
reports  the  number  of  districts  with  various  numbers 
of  public  school  students  eligible  for  the  driver  educa- 
tion program  for  the  same  year  (1968-69),  it  may  be 
seen  that  (1)  for  the  most  part,  the  figures  are  not 
equal,  and  (2)  in  Table  2  there  are  more  districts  rep- 
resented  lower  down  on  the  scale  of  "Number  of  Stu- 
dents" than  in  Table  1.  The  inference  to  be  made,  no 
great  revelation  to  be  sure,  is  that  fewer  public  school 
students  completed  both  the  classroom  and  laboratory 
phases  of  the  driver  education  program  in  their  district 
in  1968-69  than  were  eligible  for  the  program. 

TABLE  3 

Numbw  of  Districts  Reporting  Various 
Numbers  of  Private/Parochial  School  Students 
Completing  Any  Phase  of  the  Driver 
Education  Program  in  1968-69. 


Number  of 
Prlvate/Parochlal 
School  Students 


I  Number  of  Districts 
I      Completed  Any 
!         Phase  of 
I  Driver  Education  Pro. 


0 

1-25 
26-50 
51-100 
101-200 
201-300 
301-400 
401-500 
501-750 
751-1,000 
1,001-1,350 
1,351-1,500 
1,501-2,000 
2,001-2,500 
2,501-3,000 
3,001-3,500 
3,501-4,000 
4,001-4,500 
4,501-5,000 
5,001-5,500 
5,501  and  above 
No  Response 

Total 


265 
64 
14 
11 
4 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 


370 


The  rest  of  Table  2  is  essenrially  meaningless  and 
has  been  included  only  for  the  sake  of  completions. 
Srrcct  mentioned  previously  may  not  be 

3.  J5»ber  of  Dfctrfcts  Reporting  VanWNum^^ 
Pnv«te/ParochiaI  School  Students  Completing  Aw 
Phase  of  file  Driver  Education  Program  in  19M.69. 

Table  3  indicates  the  number  of  districts  in  which 
various  numbers  of  private/parochial  school  students 
completed  any  phase,  i.e.  classroom,  or  laboratory 
phase^or  both,  of  the  driver  education  progrj^' 

This  data  is  clearer  than  the  information  reported  in 
Table  2  and  essentially  supports  a  similar  inference. 

^     T^^'e  1  which  shows 
the  number  of  private/parochial  school  students  eligible 

1968-69,  It  appears  from  Table  3  that  more  districts 
report  fewer  private /parochial  students  finishing  the 

nTL'^S'^^l-r^'"'"  ^''S'ble  to  partici- 

pate m  It.  The  differences  are  not  large  and  should  not 
have  been  unexpected. 

4.  Special  Driver  Education  Programs  (Q  9,  10,  11) 

The  availability  of  driver  education  to  special  sub- 
groups within  die  student  population  is  indicated  by 
I  able  4.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  driver  educa- 
tion IS  not  available  to  dropouts  in  58  of  the  370  re- 
porting districts.  Separate  driver  education  programs 
are  not  available  to  special  education  students  (Edu- 
cable  Mentally  Retarded)  in  339  districts  and  355  dis- 
tricte  do  not  have  separate  programs  for  physicaUy 
handicapped  students.  ' 

One  possible  drawback  of  the  information  obtained 
from  the  last  two  questions  is  that  they  ask  whether  or 
not  separate  programs  are  available.  It  is  possible  that 
some  districts  may  provide  driver  education  for  those 
students  along  with  the  regular  students  but  reported 
that  they  did  not  have  separate  instructional  orograms 
tor  them.  "  ° 

\  Fees  (Q  12, 13, 14) 

.u  '^^^'^"'^         ''"V"  education  program  by 

the  370  reporting  districts  are  indicated  by  Table  5 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  fee  structures  vary  some^ 
what  depending  on  when  instruction  is  offered  i  e  all 
instruction  during  school  hours,  classroom  ins\/uction 
during  schc  ;1  hours  and  laboratory  instruction  outside 
of  school  ...,urs,  and  all  instruction  outside  of  school 
nours. 

Particularly  noteworthy  in  thi»  table  is  that  (1) 
about  %  of  the  reporting  districts  charge  no  fees  at  all 
no  matter  when  their  programs  are  offered  and  (2)  the 
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fee  range  varies  greatly  among  those  districts  which  do 
charge  some  fees.  Although  not  noted  in  the  table  the 
private/parochial  schools  tend  to  charge  the  highest 
rates. 


Those  districts  indicating  that  the  questions  were  not 
sq>plicable  did  so,  for  the  most  part  at  le^st,  because 
they  did  not  offer  their  programs  in  the  manner  indi* 
cated  by  the  question. 


TABLE  4 
Special  Drirer  Education  Programs 


Number  of  Districts 

Yet 

No 

No 
Response 

Total 

Driver  Education  available  to  dropouts?  |  310 

58 

2 

370 

Separate  Driver  Education  program  for  special  1 
education  students?                                              I  29 

!  i 
339      :       2      1  370 

Separate  Driver  Education  program  for  physically  ' 
handicapped  students?  \  13 

! 

355 

1 

2      1  370 

» 

TABLE  5 

Number  of  Districts  Charging  the  Following  Fees 


1 

{ 

1 

i  No 
jChg. 

1 

5.00 
less 

5.01 
10.00 

10.01 
15.00 

15.01 
20.00 

20.01 
25.00 

1 

35.01 
30.00 

30.01 
35.00 

35.01 
40.00 

40.01 
45.00 

45.01 
50.00 

50.01 
55.00 

55.01 
and 
above 

Total 
charg- 
ing 
any 
fees 

All  instruction  during  \ 
school  hours  j  263 

15 

9 

4 

-  ■■ 

6 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

41 

Classroom  instruction  j 
during  school  hours;  ! 
lab.  instruction  1 
outside  of  school  | 
hours  1  257 

26 

17 

12 

6 

10 

2 

5 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

83 

All  instruction  outside  ; 
of  school  hours  j  219 

12 

1 

12   j  10 

6 

11 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

69 

Ouettion  Not 

!  No 

Applicable 

Response 

Total 

63 

3 

370 

370 

75 

370 

6.  Written  CiiiTiciiliimGiiide(Q  15) 

Table  6  indicates  the  extent  of  the  use  of  written 
curriculum  guides  for  driver  education  in  the  370  re- 
porting districts.  Of  the  370  districts,  275  do  not  pres- 
ently have  written  curriculum  guides. 


TABLE  6 

Availability  of  Written  Curriculum  Guides 


No.  of 
Districts 

Written  Curriculum  Guide  Available. . . 

93 

Guide  Not  Presently  Avaulable, 
however,  one  is  being  prepared  

30 

Not  Available  

245 

No  Response  

2 

TOTAL  

370 

.ERIC 


7.  Availability  ot  iMtnctfomd  Materials  (Q  16) 

Tabic  7  indicates  tlie  availability  of  driver  education 


instructional  materials  among  the  reporting  districts. 
Only  4  dbtricts  report  having  no  materials  available. 


TABLE  7 

AvaUabUity  of  Textbooks  and  Instrucdonai  Materials 


Number  of  Districts 

Yes 

Materials  AYallable 
But  Not  Separate 
Copies 

No 

No 
Ae«ponte 

T^^tal 

Are  enough  textbooks  and  instructional 
materials  available  so  that  each 
student  has  a  copy?  

333 

31 

4 

2 

370 

8.  Nmnber  of  Driver  Education  Vdiidcs  AvaiUile 
(Q 17) 

Table  8  provides  information  on  the  nnmber  of 
driver  education  vehicles  available  to  the  370  reporting 
districts.  Seven  districts  reported  having  no  vehicles 
available,  however,  there  is  an  unexplained  discrepancy 
between  this  figure  and  information  contained  in  the 
next  question  where  only  one  district  indicated  having 
no  vehicles  available. 

TABLE  8 

No.  of  Driver  Education  Vehicles  Available 


No.  of  Vehicles 


0 
1 
2 

3-5 
6-8 
9-11 
12-14 
15-17 
:'^20 
21..?5 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
41-50 
51-60 

en- 


No.  of  Districts 

7 
174 
97 
59 
14 

6 

5 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 


Total 


370 


9.  How  Driver  EdocaHon  Vehicles  Are  Obtained 

(Q18)  ^/i^mwi 

The  manner  in  which  the  various  districts  obtain  their 
driver  education  vehicles  is  indicated  in  Table  9.  The 
preponderance  of  districts  obtain  their  vehicles  by  loan. 
Only  34  districts  obtain  their  vehicles  solely  through 
purchase,  lease,  or  a  combination  of  these  two  methods. 
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TABLE  9 

How  Driver  Education  Vehicltis  Are  Obtained 


How  Obtained 


Purchase  

Lease  

Loan  

Purchase  and  Lease  

Purchase  and  Loan  

Lease  and  Loan  

Purchase,  Lease,  and  Loan . 

No  Vehicles  Ava'lable  

No  Response  


No.  of 
Distrlctt 


7 

24 
314 
3 

13 
8 
0 
1 
0 


Total. 


1 


370 


10.  Writfen  Agreemenfi  on  Loaned  Vehicles  (Q  19) 

Table  10  indicates  that  12  districts  which  possess 
loaned  vehicles  do  not  have  written  agreements  on 
these  vehicles  wit*  car  dealers. 

NOTE:  A  discreparcy  exists  between  this  data  and  the  in- 
formation in  section  9.  Here  only  11  districts  indicated  they 
had  no  loaned  vehicles  available,  whereas,  in  the  last  section 
36  districts  indicated  they  obtained  their  vehicles  by  some 
method  other  than  loan  or  pld  they  had  no  vehicles  available 
at  aU.  It  IS  probable  that  this  discrepancy  resulted  from  a  mis- 
reading oi  this  quesUon  on  'be  oart  of  respondents.  Districts 
which  had  written  agreements  with  car  dealers  on  purchases 
ot  leased  vehicles  might  have  inadvertently  answered  "VES" 
to  this  quesUon. 

Ih  Credit  for  Driver  Edocadon  (Q  20) 

Table  11  shows  the  number  of  reporting  districts 
•.yhich  give  credit  toward  graduation  for  driver  educa- 
tion courses  and  also  indicates  the  aspects  of  the  driver 
edf.iation  program  for  which  credit  is  given.  While  274 
districts  indicated  they  give  no  credit  for  any  aspects 
of  the  program,  94  districts  did  give  some  credit.  Of 
these  94,  the  majority,  75,  give  credit  nly  for  the  class- 
room phase  of  the  program  and  it  is  likely  that  in  these 
cases  classroom  instruction  is  offered  as  part  of  another 
subject. 
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TABLE  10 
Written  Agreements  on  Loaned  Vehicles 


Number  of  Districts 

YES 

NO 

No  loaned  vehicles 
available 

Total- 

Do  you  have  written  agreements  with  car  dealers 
on  loaned  vehicles?  

b47 

12 

11 

370 

TABLE  11 

Credit  Toward  Graduation  for 
Driver  Education  Courses 


No  credit  is  given  

Credit  is  given  for  completion  of  both 

classroom  and  laboratory  phases 

together  

Credit  is  given  for  classroom  and 

laboratory  phases  separately  

Credit  is  given  for  classroom  phase 

but  not  laboratory  phase  

Credit  is  given  for  laboratory  phase 

but  not  classroom  phase  

No  Response  

Total  


No.  of 
Districts 


274 

17 

2 

75 

0 

2 


370 


12.  Nnmber  of  Credits  Given  (Q  21) 

Table  12  shows  the  number  of  credits  given  by  the 
reporting  districts  for  any  aspect  of  their  driver  educa- 
tion program.  Most  districts  (298)  give  no  credit.  Only 
5  districts  reporting  give  more  than  Vz  credit  for  their 
programs. 

TABLE  12 

Number  of  Possible  Credits  Students  Maj 
Receive  for  Driver  Education  Courses 


No.  of  Possible  Cre  Mts 

No.  of 
Districts 

0  

298 
47 
18 
0 

H  

Vi  

M  

1  

4 

More  than  1  

1 

No  response  

2 

Total  

370 

A  disprepancy  exists  between  this  Table  and  Table 
XL  Here  298  districts  report  giving  no  credits  for  their 


program  while  in  Table  11  only  274  districts  reported 
giving  no  credit.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  which  of  these 
figures  is  more  accurate. 


13.  Grading  of  Stndents  in  Driver  Education  PhH 
grams  (Q  22) 

Table  13  shows  the  number  of  reporting  districts 
which  give  grades  for  the  driver  education  program 
and  also  indicates  which  aspects  of  the  program  are 
graded.  No  grades  are  given  in  62  districts;  103  dis- 
tricts grade  both  the  classroom  and  laboratory  phases 
of  the  program;  and  203  districts  grade  only  the  class- 
room phase. 

It  appears,  in  comparing  this  information  with  the 
previous  two  sections  (11  and  12),  that  many  districts 
give  grades  for  the  driver  education  program  even 
though  no  credit  is  given  for  the  program. 

TABLE  \Z 
Grading  of  Driver  Education  Students 


No  grades  are  given  

One  grade  is  given  for  completion  of 

both  classroom  and  laboratory  phases. 
Classroom  and  laboratory  phases  are 

graded  separately  

Only  classroom  phase  is  graded  

Only  laboratory  phase  is  graded  


No.  of 

Districts 


Total. 


62 

31 

72 
203 
2 


370 


14.  lype  of  Grades  Used  (Q  23) 

Table  14  indicates  the  type  of  grades  which  are  used 
in  the  driver  education  programs.  Most  districts  (199) 
use  letter  grades  exclusively;  62  districts  use  only  pass- 
fail  grades;  and  49  districts  use  some  combination  of 
letter  grades  and  ^^ass-fail  grades.  (See  Table  14  on 
next  page.) 

A  slight  discrepancy  exists  between  this  Table  where 
60  districts  reported  using  no  grades  and  Table  13 
where  62  districts  reported  using  no  grades. 


erJc 
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TABLE  14 
Type  of  Grades  Used  m 
Driver  Education  Programs 

I     No.  of 
Districts 


No  grades  used  j  60 

Passrfail  grades  used  exclusively   62 

Letter  grades  used  exclusively  \  199 

Pass-fail  grades  used  for  classroom 


phase;  letter  grades  used  for  lab.  phase! 
Pass-fail  grades  used  for  laboratory  i 
phase;  letter  grades  used  for  ! 
classroom  phase  | 


47 


Total. 


370 


IS.  Maintenance  of  Pennanent  Records  (Q  24) 

Tabic  15  shows  that  almost  all  dbtricts— 363  out  of 
370 — maintain  pcrirancnt  records  on  all  students  com- 
pleting the  driver  education  program. 

TABLE  15 
Maintenance  of  Permanent  Records 


1  No.  of  districts 

Yes 

No 

Total 

Are  permanent  records  maintsuned 
for  all  students  having  completed 
yo'c  c  driver  education  program? . 

363 

7  1 

370 

A.  CLASSROOM  PHASE 
16.  Is  Classroom  Pluisc  Required?  (Q  25) 

Table  16  indicates  the  number  of  reporting  districts 
which  require  that  their  students  lake  the  classroom 
phase  of  driver  education.  All  reporting  districts  indi- 
cate that  classroom  instruction  is  available.  It  is  a  re- 
quirement :n  300  districts;  it  is  an  elective  in  69. 

TABLE  16 
Is  Classroom  Phase  Required? 


The  classroom  phase 
of  Driver  Ed.  is: 

No.  of 
Districts 

Required  

1  300 

An  elective  

69 

Not  offered  

0 

- 

No  Response  

1 

Total  

370 

17.  How  Classroom  Phase  Is  Offered  (Q  26) 

Table  17  shows  how  classroom  instruction  is  incor- 
porated into  the  curriculum  of  the  reporting  districts. 
A  few  more  than  half  of  the  districts,  197,  offer  it  as 

12 


a  unit  within  another  subject.  The  remainder,  172, 
offer  it  as  a  separate  subject. 

TABLE  17 
How  Classroom  Phase  Is  Offered 


The  classroom  phase  of 
driver  ed.  is  taught  as: 

No.  of 
Districts 

A  separate  subject  

;  172 

A  unit  within  another  subject  

197 

Not  offered  .-  

0 

No  response  

1 

Total  

370 

18.  Grade  Levd(s)  at  Which  ChssnuMn  Inslnictkm 
Is  Offered  (Q  27) 

Table  18  shows  the  grade  levels  at  which  classroom 
instruction  is  offered  by  the  reporting  districts.  Most 
districts  offer  classroom  instruction  at  Grade  i  (185 
districts)  or  Grade  10  (118  districts)  exclusively. 
Twenty-two  districts  offered  classroom  instruction  at 
2  grade  levels:  15  offered  it  at  3  grade  Icvek;  and  14 
offered  it  in  grades  9,  10.  11  and  12.  Fifteen  dbtricts 
indicated  they  did  not  offer  classroom  instruction  at  all 
during  the  regular  school  year. 

TABLE  18 

Grade  Level(s)  at  Which  Classroom  Instruction 
Is  Offered  During  the  Regular  School  Year 


Grade  Level 

No.  of  Districts 

9 

185 

10  i 
1 

118 

11  : 

1 

12  ; 

0 

9  and  10  ' 

 i 

20 

10  and  11  ; 

2 

11  and  12 

0 

9, 10,  and  11 

3 

10.  11,  and  12 

12 

9, 10,  11,  and  12 

14 

Not  offered  during  I 

regular  school  year  ! 

15 

19.  Average  Oass  Size  in  aassroom  Phase  (Q  28, 29. 
30,31) 

Table  19  shows  the  average  enrollment  in  the  class- 
room phase  of  driver  education  when  instruction  is 
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offered  at  various  times  during  the  year. 

Few  districts  leach  the  classroom  phase  to  groups 
larger  tl  an  35. 

Also  indicated  in  Table  19  arc  the  numbers  of  dis- 
tricts which  offer  the  classroom  phase  at  different  times 
during  the  year.  During  the  regular  school  day  class- 
roi-ni  instruction  is  offered  by  323  of  the  reporting 
districts.  After  school  hours  it  is  offered  by  60  districts, 
on  weekends  by  19  districts,  find  during  the  summer  by 
SO  districts.  Minor  variations  in  these  four  figures 
appear  in  each  of  the  following  three  tables  (20  21 
22). 
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20.  Average  Length  of  Periods  in  Classroom  Phase 
(Q32, 33,34,  35) 

Table  20  indicates  the  average  length  of  periods  in 
the  classroom  phase  when  instruction  is  oflFcred  at 
various  times  during  the  year.  The  most  common 
length  of  class  periods  is  51-60  minutes,  especially 
durmg  the  regular  school  day.  Also  during  regular 
school  days  41-50  minute  periods  are  often  found. 
When  classroom  instruction  is  offered  after  school,  on 
weekends,  and  during  the  summer,  longer  periods  of 
1  Vi  to  2  hours  or  more  are  used  most  frequently.  (See 
Table  20  on  preceding  page.) 


21.  Number  of  Instructional  Periods  Per  Week  in 
Classroom  Phase  (Q  36, 37, 38, 39) 

Table  21  shows  the  number  of  times  per  week  that 
students  meet  for  instruction  in  tlie  classroom  phase 
when  instruction  is  offered  at  various  times  during  the 
year.  The  most  common  number  of  times  during  a  week 
is  five  no  matter  when  instruction  is  offered.  One,  two, 
or  three  class  meetings  a  week  are  relatively  frequent 
during  the  regular  school  day  and  after  school.  During 
the  summer  almost  all  districts  offering  instruction  have 
concentrated  five-day  one-week  programs.  (This  is  con- 
sidered as  a  low  level  of  crash  type  program  which 
must  be  discouraged.) 


u  ^  TABLE  21 

Number  of  Tiiim«  Per  Week  Which  Smdents  Meet  for  Instruction  in  Classroom  Phase 
When  Instruction  Is  Offered  at  Various  Time^  of  the  Y^r 


1 

Number  of  Classroom  Sessions  One  Week 

Iiutruction 
Offered: 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total 
offering 

classroom 
ins.  at 

this  time 

Classroom 
Phase 
is  not 
offered  at 
this  time 

No 
Response 

Total 

During  regular 
school  day  

34 

55 

43 

185  : 

0 

322 

43 

5 

370 

After  school   i 

■  1 

7 

10  i 

4  i 

16  1 

0  i 

i 

0  1 

49  i 

306  I 

15  1 

370 

> 

On  weekends  j 

9  ! 

1 

0  i 

» 1 

0  1 

i 

Error  i 
1  j 

1 

I 

0  i 

» i 

10 

1 

1 

343  1 

17  i 

1 
1 

1 

370 

During  the  summer.] 
1 

0  1 

1  i 

! 

1  j 

i 

i 

0  1 

0  ! 

1 

i 

72  1 

j 

285  i 

1 

13  j 

1 

370 

TABLfE  22 

Total  Number  of  Hours  of  Instruction  in  Classr^m  Phase  When  Instruction  Is  Offered  at 

Various  Times  of  the  Year 
  Reported  by  Districts 


Instruction  Offered: 


On  weekends. 


Total  Hours  of  Instruction 


29  or 
less 


During  regular  school. . . 


After  school. 


30 


105 


39 


31-36  37-45 146-60 1  61-90 


126 


68 


10:  1 


11 
1 


91  or 
more 


1  0 


1  I  0 
0  j~~0 


During  the  summer. . . 


1    j  48   I  17 


1110 

•  I 

 .  I 


Total 
offering 

classroom 
ins.  at 

this  time 

Classroom 
Piiase 
is  not 
offered  at 
this  time 

No 
Response 

Total 

323 

41  , 

6 

370 

54 

301  1 

15 

370 

12 

3^1  j 

17 

370 

72  ; 

1 

i 

285  i 

! 

13 

370 

22.  Total  Hours  of  Instruction  in  Ciassioom  Phase 
(Q  40, 41, 42, 43) 

Table  22  shows  the  total  number  of  hours  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  classroom  phase  when  instruction  is  offered 

14 


at  various  times  during  the  year.  Although  the  pro- 
grams of  many  districts  exceed  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  30  hours  of  instruction,  six  programs  were 
reported  to  be  below  this  minimum  standard.  When  the 


classroom  instruction  was  offered  during  the  regular 
school  day  it  was  most  likely  to  include  more  hours 
than  the  nunimum  requirements. 

B.   LABORATORY  PHASE 
23.  Is  Laboratory  Phase  Required?  (Q  44) 

Table  23  shows  the  number  of  reporting  districts 
which  require  that  students  take  the  laboratory  phase 
of  driver  education.  Only  96  districts  out  of  370 
require  students  to  take  laboratory  instruction*  By 
comparison,  300  districts  require  students  to  take  the 
classroom  phase.  (Sec  Section  16) 

Table  23  also  indicates  that  only  7  reporting  districts 
do  not  offer  the  laboratory  phase  of  driver  education 
at  some  time  during  the  year.  Although  the  figure  of 
7  varies  somewhat  in  subsequent  information  (See 
Tables  25,  26,  30,  and  31)  it  seems  to  be  essentially 
correct 

TABLE  23 

The  Laboratory  Phase  of  Driver  Education  Is: 

i 


No.  of 
DUtricts 

Reqiiired  

% 

267 

Not  offered  

7 

Total  

370 

24.  Grade  LeTd(s)  Where  Laboratoiy  bisfniction  Is 
Offered  (Q  45) 

Table  24  indicates  thi  grade  level (s)  at  which  lab- 
oratory instruction  is  offered  during  the  regular  school 
year.  About  of  the  reporting  schools  (121)  offer 
the  laboratory  phase  in  the  10th  grade;  another  third 
(139)  offer  it  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12.  A  large  num- 
ber (82)  report  not  offering  laboratory  instruction  at 
all  during  the  regular  school  year.  The  way  the  ques- 
tion was  intended,  this  would  mean  that  82  schools 
offer  the  behind-thc-wheel  part  of  driver  education 
during  the  summer  or  not  at  all.  However,  some  re- 
spondents might  have  taken  the  question  to  mean  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  day. 

25.  How  the  Laboratory  Phase  Is  Offered  (Q  46) 

Table  25  indicates  how  the  reporting  districts  offer 
the  laboratory  phase  with  respect  to  the  classroom 
phase.  Almost  all  districts  offer  it  after  the  classroom 
phase  has  been  completed  and  most  make  it  available 
to  students  at  any  time  after  the  classroom  instruction 
has  been  completed. 


TABLE  24 

Grade  Levels)  at  Which  Laboratory 
Phase  Is  Offered  During  the  Regular 
School  Year 


Grade  Level 

No.  of 
Districts 

10  

121 

11  

3 

12  

1 

10  and  11  

23 

10, 11,  and  12  

139 

Not  offered  during  regular  school  year. . 

82 

No  Response  

1 

Total  

370 

TABLE  25 
How  Laboratory  Phase  Is  Offered 

During  the  regular  school  year  the 
laboratory  phase  Is  offered: 

No.  of 
Districts 

Concurrently  with  classroom 
instruction  (a)  

11 

Immediately  after  classroom  phase 
is  completed  (b)  

45 

At  any  time  after  classroom  phase 
is  completed  (c)  

206 

a  and  b  

9 

a  and  c    

9 

b  and  c  

60 

a,  b,  and  c  

19 

Laboratory  phase  is  not  ofTe'^d  

10 

No  Response  

1 

lo*-al  

370 

26.  Nmnber  of  Students  Per  Vehicle  (Q  47) 

Table  26  shows  the  number  of  students  normally  as- 
signed  to  each  driver  education  vehicle  during  each 
instructional  period.  Almost  all  districts  have  two  or 
three  students  per  vehicle  with  the  largest  number 
of  districts  reporting  only  two  students  per  vehicle* 
(See  Table  26  on  next  page.) 

IS 


TABLE  26 
Number  of  Students  Per  Vehicle 


No.  of  Students 

No.  of 
Districts 

1  

20 
210 
127 
8 
0 
4 
1 

2  

3  

4  

5  

Laboratory  ins.  not  offered 

No  Response  .  ... 

Total  

370 

1 

27.  Length  of  Behind^the-Whecl  Instniction/Student/ 
Instnictional  Period  (Q  48»  49,  50, 51) 

Tabic  27  shows  how  tlic  districts  reported  the  length 
of  bchind-the-wheel  instruction  time  each  student  re- 
ceived during  each  laboratory  session  at  various  times 
during  the  year.  The  most  common  lengths  cf  instruc- 
tional time  per  student  were  20-30  minutes  and  51-60 
minutes. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  some  of  the 
data  in  this  table  is  highly  suspect  when  it  is  corsidercd 
in  conjunction  with  Table  26.  Table  26  indicates  that 
almost  all  schools  assign  two  or  three  students  to  the 
driver  education  vehicle  during  each  instructional 
period.  Thus,  as  the  instructional  time  per  student  in- 
creases, e.g.  to  61-90  minutes  and  more,  the  amount 
of  time  the  group  must  spend  riding  around  in  the 
instructional  vehicle  would  seem  to  he  getting  rather 
extreme— particularly  during  and  after  regular  school 
hours.  This,  of  course,  is  possible.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  accurate.  It  may  be  that,  in  answering  this  question, 
some  respondents  took  it  to  mean  the  amount  of  time 
each  group  spent  in  the  instructional  vehicle  per  session 
rather  than  the  amount  of  instruction  each  student  re- 
ceived during  the  training  period.  A  heavy  dark  line 
has  been  used  to  separate  the  most  suspect  data  from 
the  data  which  appears  most  accurate. 

Also  included  in  Table  27  as  well  as  Tables  28  and 
29,  is  information  regarding  the  number  of  districts 
which  offer  the  laboratory  phase  of  the  driver  eduea- 
iion  program  at  various  times  during  the  year.  Al- 
thou^  the  figures  do  not  match  exactly,  they  are 
similar.  According  to  Table  27,  the  laboratory  phase 
is  offered  during  the  regular  school  day  in  124  out 
of  370  districts.  It  is  oflfered  after  school  in  242  dis- 
tricts, on  weekends  in  191  districts,  and  during  the 
summer  in  3 1 8  districts. 

When  this  information  is  compared  to  the  times  dur- 
ing the  year  when  the  classroom  phase  is  offered  (See 
Section  III,  Table  19)  it  is  evident  that  the  two  phases 


of  ilic  driver  education  program  in  most  districts  are 
very  staggered.  The  following  summary  of  data  from 
Table  19  and  Table  27  will  make  this  fact  clear. 

Number  of  Districts  Offering  Each 
Phase  of  the  Driver  Education  Program 


When  Offered 

Classroom  Laboratory 
Phase  Phase 

During  regular  school  day.  . 

After  school  

On  weekends  

323      ;  124 
60      j  242 
19  VA 
80      1  5$18 

f 
1 

During  the  summer   I 

1 

28.  Number  of  Times  Per  Week  Each  Student  Rccehres 
Laboratory  Instruction  at  Various  Times  Doring 
the  Year  (Q  52,  S3,  54, 55) 

Table  28  reports  the  number  of  times  per  week  each 
student  receives  laboratory  instruction  at  various  times 
during  the  year.  There  appears  to  be  no  preferable  num- 
ber of  times  for  instruction  to  be  given  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five  times  one  week  during  the  summer.  Four 
limes  one  week  seems  to  be  seldom  used. 

There  appears  to  be  a  number  of  obvious  inconsist- 
encies in  this  data  —  particularly  the  reporting  of  the 
number  of  times  instruction  is  offered  on  weekends  and 
those  schools  reporting  seven  or  more  instructional 
periods  per  week.  A  heavy  dark  line  separates  the  most 
suspect  information  from  the  more  accurate  data. 

29.  Number  of  Periods  of  Instmction  Which  Consti- 
tote  a  Complete  Unit  in  the  Laboratory  Phase 
When  Instruction  Is  Offered  at  Various  Tunes 
During  the  Year  (Q  56, 57, 58, 59) 

Table  29  indicates  the  number  of  periods  which  con- 
stitute a  complete  unit  in  the  laboratory  phase  \vhen 
instruction  is  offered  at  various  times  during  the  year. 
The  most  common  number  of  instructional  periods  per 
anil  are  5-8  periods.  Also  relatively  common  are  1 1-12 
periods.  This  corresponds  with  information  from  Table 
27  which  indicates  that  20-30  minute  periods  and  51-61 
minute  periods  are  most  often  used  and  with  Table  30 
which  shows  6-7  hours  of  behind-the-wheel  experience 
to  be  the  rule  in  most  districts.  {See  Table  29  on  oaee 
18.)  ^  ^ 

30.  Total  Hours  of  Behmd-the*WbeeI  Drivine  Experi- 
ence (Q  60)  -fe  r« 

Table  30  shows  the  total  amount  of  behind-the-wheel 
driving  experience  received  by  students  in  the  reporting 
districts.  More  than  half  of  the  reporting  districts  (201) 
provide  six  hours  of  driving  experience.  Another  of 
the  districts  (120)  provide  from  7-9  hours  o^  actual 
drivmg  time.  Nine  districts  provide  10  hours  or  more. 
Thirty  districts  provide  less  than  six  hours.  (See  Table 
30  on  page  18.) 
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TABLE  30 

Actual  Behind-the- Wheel  Driving  Experience 
Received  by  Each  Student 


No.  of  Hours 

No.  of 
Districts 

Less  than  3 .  . 

3  

2 
13 
13 

2 
201 
71 
49 

3 

4  

5  



8-9  

10-11  

12  or  more .... 

6 

Laboratory  phase  not  offered  

7 

No  Response. .. . 

3 

Total   ! 

370 

31.  Inclusion  of  Units  Concerning  Emeraency  Sitna- 
fions  (Q  61) 

Table  31  shows  the  number  of  reporting  districts 
which  include  special  units  concerning  emergency  situ- 
ations in  their  laboratory  phase.  Such  units  are  taught 
in  267  districts  and  are  not  taught  in  95  districts, 

32.  Use  of  Drivmg  Simulators  (Q  62) 

Table  32  shows  the  number  of  reporting  districts 
using  driving  simulators  in  the  laboratory  phase.  All 
driver  education  students  in  14  districts  utilize  simu- 
lators. Some  students  in  three  other  districts  use  them. 
They  are  not  available  in  353  districts, 

33.  Interest  in  Simnlators  (Q  63) 

Table  33  concerns  the  districts'  interests  in  usir  driv- 
ing  simulators  in  the  driver  education  program.  Only 
30  districts  not  presently  using  simulators  expressed  a 
strong  interest  in  them.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  dis- 
tricts stated  they  were  somewhat  interested  while  159 
districts  stated  that  they  were  not  interested  in  simu- 
lators as  an  instructional  technique. 

34.  Use  of  Off-street  Driving  Range  (Q  64) 

Table  34  reports  the  use  of  off-street  driving  ranges 
in  the  driver  education  programs.  All  students  in  57 
districts  receive  instruction  on  an  off-street  driving 
range.  It  is  used  by  some  students  in  9  districts.  It  is  not 
available  in  303  districts, 

35.  Interest  in  Off-Street  Drivii^  Range  (Q  65) 

Table  35  shows  the  feelings  of  the  reporting  districts 
regarding  the  incorporation  of  an  off-street  driving 
range  into  the  driver  education  program.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  districts  said  they  were  not  interested;  136 
were  somewhat  interested;  and  22  reported  strong  in- 
terest. In  answer  to  this  question,  39  districts  said  they 
were  already  using  an  off-street  driving  range  in  contrast 
to  the  66  districts  in  Table  34  who  reported  using  an 
oflhstreet  range.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this 
difference. 


TABLE  31 

Inclusion  of  Units  Concerning  Emergency  Situations 


Number  of  Districts 

Yes 

No 

Laboratory 

Phase  Is 
Not  Offered 

No 
Response 

Total 

Are  special  units  concerning  emergency 
situations  taught  during  the  lab.  phase? 

267 

95 

7 

1 

370 

TABLE  32 

Use  of  Driving  Simulators  in 
Laboratory  Instruction 


No.  of 
Districts 

All  students  use  them  

14 

Used  by  some  students  but  not 

available  to  all  students  

3 

None  available  

353 

Total  

370 

TABLE  33 

Districts'  Interests  About  Incorporating 
Driving  Simulators  into  Driver 
Education  Program 


Not  interested  (a)  

Somewhat  interested  (b) . . 
Stronplv  interested  (c) . . . 
Abready  use  simulators  (d) 

b  and  d  

c  and  d  

No  Response  

Total  


No.  of 
Districts 


159 
166 
30 
10 
3 
1 
1 


370 


TABLE  34 

Use  of  Off-Street  Driving  Ranges  in 
Laboratory  Instruction 


No.  of 

Districts 

All  students  use  it  

57 

Used  by  some  students  but  not 

available  to  all  students  

9 

Not  available  

303 

1 

Total  

370 

TABLE  35 

Districts'  Interests  About  Incorporating  an 
Off-Street  Driving  Range  into 
Driving  Education  Program 


Not     .  }sted  (a)  

Som'.  ivhat  interested  (b) 
Stror5^1y  interested  (c) . 
Aire,  ly  use  off-street 
driving  range  (d) .  . . . 

band*  

c  and  d  

No  Response  

Total  


No.  of 
Districts 


170 
136 

22 

37 
1 
1 

3 


370 


C,  STAFF  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

36.  Instmdors  and  Snpervisory  Personnel,  FuD-  and 
Part-Time,  1968-69  and  1969-70  (Q  66-70) 

Table  36  shows  the  number  of  reporting  districts  em- 
ploying various  numbers  of  full-  and  part-time  driver 
education  instructors  during  the  1968-69  and  1959-70 
school  y^rs  and  the  change  between  these  vm  years. 
In  addition,  ♦he  number  of  districts  employing  various 
numbers  ot  instructors  and/or  supervisors  either  full-  or 
part-time  during  the  summer  of  1969  is  shown.  (See 
Table  36  on  next  page.) 

About  %  of  the  districts  do  not  employ  driver  edu- 
cation personnel  full-time.  Of  those  districts  who  do 
have  full-time  personnel,  only  four  report  having  more 
than  five  people  employed  in  this  area  (1969-70). 

Some  rather  large  changes  in  the  number  of  report- 
ing districts  employing  part-time  personnel  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  year.  The  number  of  districts  employ- 
ing no  part-time  personnel  dropped  by  51  between  the 
1968-69  and  1969-70  school  years.  The  number  of  dis- 
tricts employing  one  part-time  person  has  increased  by 
34  over  the  past  year  and  the  number  of  districts  em- 
ploying two  part-time  driver  education  personnel  has 
increased  by  18. 
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37.  Instructors  Employed  Between  S^temb^  1968 
and  August  1969  Who  Were  Not  FuUy  Certificated 
(Q71) 

Table  37  shows  the  number  of  reporting  districts  that 
employed  driver  education  instructors  between  Septem- 
ber 1968  and  August  1969  who  were  ptot  fully  certifi- 
cated, (Certification  requires  12  quarter  hours  of  Safety 
and  Driver  Education  Courses,)  A  total  of  91  districts 
reported  that  diey  employed  non-certificated  driver  edu- 
cation  personnel  during  this  time  period  while  273 
districts  reported  all  instructors  to  be  fully  certificated. 

TABLE  37 

Number  of  Instructors  Employed  from 
September  1968— August  1969  Who  Were 
Not  Fully  Certificated 


i^uixioer  01  instructors 

Number  of 
Districts 

0  

^1 1  o 

1  

I  00 

2  

1  16 

3. 

i 

15 

4  

2 

5-7  

6 

8-10  

5 

11-13  

5 



14-16   ; 

2 

17-19   1 

0 

 ■  1 

20-22   1 

1 

23-25   i 

1 

26-35  

0 

36-45  

0 

46-55  

2 

56-65  

0 

66  and  above ...  { 

0 

No  ResDonse   ! 

6 

Total   1 

370 

38. 


Methods  of  Payment  of  Classioom  Phase  and 
Laboratory  Phaise  Instructors  ^Vhen  They  Teadi  at 
Various  Times  During  the  Year  (Q  72-79) 

Table  38  shows  the  number  of  reporting  districts 
using  methods  of  paying  driver  education  instructors 
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and  how  these  methods  of  payment  vary  when  the  in- 
structors work  at  various  times  during  the  year.  While 
a  number  of  different  methods  of  payment  are  used, 
certain  methods  are  more  commonly  used  than  others 
depending  on  whether  the  instruction  is  classroom  or 
laboratory  instruction  and  when  it  is  offered. 

For  instructors  who  teach  the  classroom  phase  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  day,  payment  is  generally  based 
on  the  same  salary  schedule  as  for  other  teachers  (277 
districts).  When  classroom  instruction  is  j;iven  at  any 
time  other  than  during  the  regular  school  day,  payment 
by  the  hour  is  the  most  common. 

This  same  pattern  holds  true  for  payment  to  instruc- 
tors teaching  the  laboratory  phase.  When  instruction  is 
during  the  regular  school  day,  payment  is  usually  based 
on  the  s-'-ine  salary  schedule  as  for  other  teachers.  When 
laboratory  instruction  is  at  some  time  other  than  during 
the  regular  school  day,  payment  by  the  hour  is  the  rule. 

Payment  by  the  day  is  the  least  common  of  all  the 
possible  methods.  This  method  is  used  by  only  eight 
districts  and  is  only  used  to  pay  laboratory  phase  in- 
structors during  the  summer. 


TABLE  39 

Special  Orientation  Programs  for 
Driver  Education  Instructors  Offered  at 
the  Beginning  of  Each  Program 


No.  of 

Districts 

Offered  

53 

Not  Offered  

316 

No  Response  

1 

Total  

370 

39.  Special  Orientatioii  Ptograms  for  Instnictors 
Offered  at  the  Beginning  of  Each  Program  (Q  80) 

Table  39  shows  the  number  of  reporting  districts 
offering  special  orientation  programs  for  driver  educa- 
tion instructors  at  the  beginning  of  each  program.  A 
total  of  53  districts  reported  offering  such  programs 
while  316  districts  did  not  offer  them. 

40.  Frequency  of  In-Servke  Trainhig  Programs  for 
Driver  Education  Instructors  (Q  81) 

Table  40  shows  the  number  of  reporting  districts 
which  conduct  in-service  training  programs  for  instruc- 
tors and  how  often  they  are  conducted.  In  all,  277  dis- 
tricts reported  that  they  did  not  conduct  an  in-service 
training  program  while  91  districts  reported  that  they 
did  Of  these  91,  76  districts  reported  conducting  in- 
service  driver  education  programs  once  a  year,  8  dis- 
tricts twice  a  year,  3  districts  quarterly,  3  on  a  monthly 
basis,  and  1  district  reported  a  program  on  a  weekly 
basis. 

TABLE  40 


Frequency  of  In-Service  Training  Programs  for 
Driver  Education  Instructors 


No.  of 
Districts 

Not  at  All  

277 

Annually  

76 

Semi-annually  

8 

Quarterly  

3 

Monthly  

3 

Weekly  

1 

No  Response  

2 

Total  

370 
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IV.  Individual  Instructor  Questionnaire  Results 


U  EdocaCioii  Completed  as  of  Janimy  1970  (Q 1) 

Table  1  shows  the  education  completed  c  ^  of  January 
1970  by  the  responding  1,260  driver  education  instruc- 
tors. All  respondents  had  completed  at  least  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  all  but  134  had  received  credit  beyond. 


Table  1 

Education  Completed  9^  of  January  1970 


No.  of 
InsrructoiB 

Less  than  a  bachelor's  degree:  

0 

Bachelor's  degree  

134 

Bachelor's  degree  plus  some 
graduate  work  

683 

Master's  degree  

227 

Master's  degree  plus  some  work 
toward  a  doctorate  

213 

Doctorate  

0 

More  than  a  doctorate  

1 

No  Response  

2 

Total  

1,260 

2.  Areas  of  Concentration  in  College  Work 
(Q2&3) 

Table  2  shows  the  areas  of  concentration  in  college 
work  reported  by  the  responding  driver  education  in- 
structors. The  tabic  is  divided  into  major  and  minor 
f?clds,  but  the  data  is  actually  not  as  clean  as  it  appears. 
A  number  of  respondents  listed  multiple  majors  and/or 
minors;  sc:ne  listed  multiple  majors  and  no  minors;  etc. 
These  variations  do  not  appear  in  the  table.  As  a  result, 
it  is  more  accurate  to  think  of  Table  2  as  showing  gen- 
eral areas  of  concentration  of  the  respondents.  Also 
included  in  Table  2  are  ( 1 )  the  rank  orders  of  each  area 
of  concentration  as  determined  by  the  numbers  of  re- 
spondents reporting  each  area  as  a  major  or  minor  field 
and  (2)  a  ranging  of  the  areas  when  the  major  and 
minor  areas  are  combined.  (See  Table  2  on  next  page.) 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  top  five  major, 
minor,  and  combined  areas  of  concentration  in  rank 
order.  (Taken  from  Table  2) 

Rank  Major  Field 

1  Physical  Education  (303) 

2  Industrial  Arts  (190) 

3  Social  Sciences  (174) 

4  Sciences  (126) 

5  Mathematics  (121) 


3.  Certifioited  Driver  Edncatkm  Instructors  (Q  4) 

Table  3  shows  ihe  number  of  rerponding  instructors 
who  arc  and  are  not  certificated  to  instruct  driver  edu- 
cation in  Minnesota.  Certification  requires  at  least  12 
quarter  hours  of  Safety  and  Driver  Education  courses. 
Through  an  oversight  this  standard  was  not  specified  in 
the  question  so  it  is  possible  that  some  instructors  were 
not  aware  of  what  constituted  the  present  certification 
requirements.  A  total  of  1,212  instructors  reported  they 
were  certificated  while  43  indicated  they  were  not.  (Sec 
Table  3  on  next  page.) 

4.  Where  Major  Part  of  College  Credit  in  Driver 
Edacation  Wzs  Received  (Q  5) 

Table  4  shows  where  responding  instructors  received 
the  major  part  of  their  college  credit  in  driver  educa- 
tion. The  University  of  Minnesota  was  the  training 
school  for  the  largest  number  of  instructors  (284)  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Mankato  (257).  The  third  largest 
group  (168)  received  most  of  theix  credit  from  schools 
outside  of  Minnesota.  (Sec  Table  4  on  page  25.) 

5.  Last  Year  in  Which  CoHcge  Credit  Was  Received 
for  Any  Driver  Edacation  Course  (Q  6) 

Table  5  show?  the  last  year  in  which  responding  in- 
structors received  any  college  credit  for  driver  educa- 
tion courses.  More  than  14  of  the  respondents  (386) 
received  some  credit  within  the  last  3  years  (1967-69) 
and  more  than  V3  (477)  received  some  credit  within 
the  last  4  years  (1^66-69).  (See  Table  5  on  page  25.) 

Compared  with  the  figures  in  Section  IV,  Table  8, 
these  figures  in  Table  5  indicate  that  a  large  number  of 
driver  education  instructors  are  returning  to  school  to 
take  either  additional  instruction  in  driver  education  or 
to  take  initial  courses  to  prepare  themselves  for  new 
roles  as  driver  education  instructors. 

6.  Number  of  Quarter  Credit  Hours  Earned  in  Driver 
Education  or  Related  Subjects  (Q  7) 

Table  6  indicates  the  number  of  quarter  credit  hours 
earned  by  instructors  in  driver  education  or  related 
subjects.  These  figures  show  that  between  957  'nd 
1110  of  the  1260  responding  instructors  have  less  than 
12  quarter  hours  of  driver  education  or  related  sub- 
jects. These  data  are  greatly  at  odds  with  the  reports 
on  certification  given  by  instructors  (Section  IV,  Table 

Combined  ' 

Physical  Education  (521) 

Social  Sciences  (407) 

Sciences  (319) 

Industrial  Arts  (218) 

Mathematics  (215) 


Minor  Field 

Social  Sciences  (233) 
Physical  Education 

Science*-?  (l93) 

Other  (177) 

History  (120) 


TABLE  2 

Areas  of  Concentration  in  College  Work 


Areas  of  Concentration 


Administration . 


Agriculture . 


Business  Ed. 


Elementary  Ed. 


English . 


Major  Field 


No.  of 
Responses 


41 


55 


53 


Rani*. 


14 


Minor  Field 


No.  of 
Responses 


16 


65 


12 


30 


12 


Foreign  Language. 


18 


13 


Guidance  and  Counseling . 


History . 


Industrial  Arts . 


Mathematics . 


Physical  Ed. 


Sciences . 


Social  Sciences . 


Other. 


No  Response . 
Total... . 


35 


10 


77 


190 


121 


303 


126 


174 


32 


11 


69 


Rank 


11 


Combined  No. 

of  respondents 
in  major  and 
minor  fields 


57 


14 


120 


13 


65 


99 


Combined 
rank 


11 


14 


10 


17 


16 


120 


28 


94 


218 


193 


233 


177 


15 


1,260 


1,260 


10 


—  L 


35 


11 


51 


197 


218 


215 


521 


319 


407 


13 


12 


209 


15 


1,260 
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TABLE  3 
Instructors  Certificated  in 
Driver  Education  in  Minnesota 


No.  of 
Instructors 

Certificated  

1,212 

Not  Certificated  

43 

No  Response  

5 

1,2Cj 

Total  

3)  where  1212  instructors  reported  themselves  to  be 
certificated.  With  12  quarter  hours  as  the  standard  for 
ccrtificalion,  Table  6  shows  that  at  least  957  instructors 
arc  not  meeting  certification  requirements.  This  large 
discrepancy  may  be  the  result  of  the  recent  upgrading 
in  certification  standards  and  unfamiliarity  vith  the  new 
standards  by  the  instructors. 
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Adequacy  of  Driver  Educatk  *  Courses  in  Preparing 
Instructors  to  T  jch  Subject  (Q  8) 

Tabic  7  indicates  how  well  the  responding  instructors 
feel  the  courses  they  have  taken  in  driver  education 
have  prepared  ihcm  to  teacl:  the  subject.  Almost  89% 
(1120)  say  they  have  been  prepared  "Very  Well"  or 
"Satisfactorily.** 

Given  the  1 120  instructors  who  feel  their  preparation 
to  teach  driver  education  has  been  "Satisfactory"  or 
better,  and  the  1 110  instructors  (Section  IV,  Table  6) 
who  fall  below  or  just  meet  certification  standards,  it 
would  appear  that  the  instructor's  conception  of  ade- 
quate preparation  and  that  of  tlie  Department  of  Edu- 
cation are  somewhat  divergent.  (Sec  also  Section  IV, 
Table  20) 

8*  Numberof  Years  Teaching  Any  Subject  and  Teadi« 
ing  Driver  Education  (Q  9  &  10) 

Table  8  shows  the  number  of  years  that  respondents 
have  been  teaching  any  subject  and  tne  number  of  years 


TABLE  4 

School  Where  Major  Part  of  College  Credit  in 
Driver  Education  Was  Received 


No.  of 

Instructors 

Bemidji  

68 

Concordia  

23 

Haniline  

14 

Mankato  

257 

Moorhead  

113 

St.  Cloud  

126 

University  of  Minnesota  

284 

Umversity  of  Minnesota,  Duluth  

83 

Winona  

62 

Other  schools  in  Minnesota  

8 

Schools  outside  Minnesota  

168 

Equal  numbers  of  credits  from  2  or 

more  of  the  above  schools  

30 

Never  took  any  college  level 

courses  in  D.  E  

20 

No  Response  

4 

Total  

1,260 

TABLE  6 

Number  of  Quarter  Credit  Hours  Earned  in 
Driver  Education  or  Related  Subjects 


No.  of 
Instructors 

0  

31 

1-3  

336 

4-6  

391 

7-9  

199 

10-12  

153  1 

13-15  

48 

16-18  

20 

i 

19-21  

4  ; 

21-24  

I 

25  or  more  

14  i 

No  Response  

Total  

57 

1,260 

367 


758 


957 


1110 


TABLE  5 

Last  Year  in  Which  College  Credit  Was  Received 
for  Any  Driver  Education  Course 


1969. 


1968. 


No.  of 
Instructors 


185 


118 


1967. 


83 


1966. 


91 


1965. 


71 


1964. 


78 


1963. 


57 


1962. 


1%1. 


1960. 


1956-59. 


1952-55. 


1948-51. 


1944-47. 


Before  1944. 


Never  had  any  college  coiirses 
in  Driver  Education  


No  Response. 
Total. .. 


61 


55 


54 


203 


386 


477 


91 


39 


27 


45 


1,260 


TABLE  7 

Adequacy  of  Driver  Education  Courses  in 
Preparing  Instructors  to  Teach  Subject 


How  well  have  courses  taken  in 
driver  ed.  prepared  you  to 
teach  the  subject? 


Very  well . 


Satisfactorily. 


Poorly. 


Have  not  taken  any  course 
in  D.  E  


No  Response . 
Total. . . 


No.  of 
Instruc- 
tors 


459 


661 


81 


17 


42 


1,260 


1120 


2-.1S 
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they  have  been  teaching  driver  education.  The  average 
number  of  years  which  the  respondents  have  spent 
teaching  any  subject  is  12.15  while  they  have  averaged 
7.41  years  teaching  driver  education.  Most  seem  to  have 
taught  other  subjects  for  a  |few  years  before  they  began 
instructing  driver  education.  Only  16.5%  (208)  con-* 
tinue  instructing  driver  education  after  10-12  years. 


TABLE  8 

Number  of  Years  Teaching  Any  Subject  and 
Teaching  Driver  Education 


Number  of  Instructors 

Number  of  Years 

Teaching 
Any  Subject 

Teachinlt 
Driver  Ed. 

33 

86 

1  

11 

34 

o 

C  

29 

98 

3  

39 

131 

4-6  

177 

342 

7-9  

203 

197 

10-12  

249 

162 

13-15  

134 

77 

16-18  

110 

73 

19-21  

112 

37 

21-24  

56 

19 

25  or  more  

67 

2 

No  Response  

40 

2 

Total  

1,260 

1,260 

9.  Amoiml  of  Time  Devoted  to  DrhrerEdncatioa  Pro- 
g^un  During  1968*69  and  1969-70  School  Years 
(Q11&12) 

Table  9  indicates  the  amount  of  time  the  responding 
instructors  devoted  to  the  driver  education  program  last 
year  and  this  year  during  the  regular  school  years.  The 
number  of  both  full  time  and  part  time  (less  than  80% 
time)  instructors  increased  this  year  over  last  year  with 
the  number  of  full  time  instructors  increasing  by  17 
(14.8%)  and  the  number  of  part  time  instructors  in- 
creasing by  56  (6.2%). 

10.  Normal  Daily  Teaclung  Load  in  District  (Q  13) 

Table  10  shows  the  normal  daily  teaching  load  in  the 
districts  of  the  responding  instructors.  The  majority 


(865)  teach  in  districts  where  the  teaching  load  is  5 
hours  per  day.  Another  sizeable  number  (264)  teach  6 
hours  per  day.  Only  a  few  teach  4  hours  or  less  or  7 
hours  or  more  per  day. 

TABLE  9 

Amount  of  Time  Devoted  to  Driver  Education 
Program  during  1968-69  and 
1969-70  School  Years 


Amount  of  Time 

Number  of  Instructors 

1968-69 

1969-70 

IncrcMe 
Decreue 

Full  time  (80% 
time  or  more)  

115 

132 

+17 

Part  time  (Less 
than  80%  time).. 

898 

954 

+56 

Did  not  teach  D.  E. 
at  this  time  

244 

171 

-73 

No  Response  

Total  

3 

3 

1,260 

1^ 

TABLE  10 
Normal  Daily  Teaching  Load  in  District 


Number  of  Hours 

Number  of 
Instructors 

Less  tlian  4  hours  

26 
18 
865 
264 
60 
16 
5 
6 

7  liours  

Sliours  

More  than  8  hours  

No  Response  

Total  

1,260 

11*  Number  of  Honrs  Per  Normal  Sdiool  Day  Spent 
Teacliii^  Driver  Edncatioii  (Q 14) 

Table  1 1  shows  the  amount  of  time  sp^t  by  the  re- 
sponding instructors  teaching  driver  education  during  a 
normal  school  day.  Most  instructors  (743  or  59%  )  do 
not  teach  driver  education  during  the  day.  Of  the  SIS 
who  do  teach  during  the  day  344  (66.8%)  teach  less 
than  2  hours  per  day. 

M.  Nmnber  of  Days  Per  Week  Teaching  Driver  Eda- 
cadon  Last  Snnuner — 1969  (Q  15) 

Table  12  shows  the  number  of  days  per  week  the  re- 
sponding instructors  spent  teaching  driver  education 
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during  the  summer  of  1969.  Most  instructors  (936  or 
74.2% )  worked  during  the  summer.  Of  those  who  did 
work,  860  or  9L9%  worked  5  or  6  days  a  week. 

TABLE  n 

JNumber  of  Hours  Per  Normal  School  EHiy 
Spent  Teaching  Driver  Education 


Number  of  Hours 

Less  than  1  hour  

1  hn— 1  hn,  59  min  

2  hrs» — 2  hrs^  59  mm  

3  hrs. — ^3  hrs.,  59  min  

4  hrs» — 4  hrs.,  59  min  

5  hrs. — 5  hrs.,  59  min  

6  hrs. — 6  hrs»,  59  min  

7  hrs» — 1  hrs.,  51^  min  

8  hrs.  or  more  

Do  not  teach  D.  E.  during 

normal  school  day  

No  Response  

Total  


TABLE  12 

Number  of  Days  Per  Week  Spent  Teaching 
Driver  Education  Last  Summer 


13.  Number  of  Hours  Per  Week  Teaching  Driver  Ed- 
ncatioii  Last  Sommor  ~  1969  (Q 16) 

Table  13  shows  the  number  of  hours  per  week  the  re- 
sponding instructors  spent  teaching  driver  education 
during  the  summer  of  1969.  Similar  to  Table  12,  311 
instructors  indicated  they  did  not  teach  driver  education 
last  sunmier.  Of  the  937  who  did  teach,  144  (15.4% ) 
taught  less  than  20  hours  a  week,  739  (78.9% )  taught 
from  21-40  hours  a  week,  while  54  indicated  that  they 
taught  more  than  40  hours  per  week. 

14^  Comparison  of  the  Nmnber  of  Instroctors  Teach- 
ing Driver  Education  Dmrtag  1968-69  and  1969- 
70  Scliool  Years  (Q  17&  18) 

Table  14  shows  the  number  of  responding  instructors 
who  taught  driver  education  during  the  1968*69  and 


1969-70  school  years.  *'During  the  school  year"  in- 
cludes instruction  given  during  the  school  day,  after 
school,  on  -weekends,  or  any  combinations  of  these 
times.  Thus,  during  the  1968-69  school  year  579 
(46% )  of  the  responding  instructors  taught  driver  edu- 
cation at  some  time  ether  than  during  the  summer 
months  or  not  at  all.  The  figure  of  572  for  the  current 
school  year  represents  a  drop  of  7  instructors  since  last 
year.  (See  Table  14  on  next  page.) 

TABLE  13 

Number  of  Hours  Per  Week  Spent  Teaching 
Driver  Education  Last  Summer  (1969) 


Number  of  Hours 

0-Did  not  teach  D.  E. . . 

MO  

11-20  

21-30  

31-40  

41-50  

51-60  

61-70  

71  or  more  

No  Response  

Total  


15.  C(Mnparison  of  the  Number  of  Instructors  Teadh 
ing  Driver  EdocatlM  on  Saturdays  During  the 
1968-69  and  1969*70  School  Years  (Q  19  &  20) 

Table  15  shows  the  number  of  responding  mstnictors 
who  taught  driver  education  on  Saturdays  during  the 
1968-69  and  1969-70  school  years.  There  were  23 
more  instructors  teaching  on  Saturdays  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year  as  compared^  to  the  1968-69  school 
year.  (See  Table  15  on  next  page.) 

16.  General  Responsibilities  of  Driver  Edncation  In- 
stmctors  Daring  Conent  School  Year  (Q  21-36) 

Table  16  indicates  the  general  responsibilities  of  the 
responding  instructors  within  their  districts  during  the 
current  school  year  based  on  a  scale  of  the  percent  of 
time  the  instructor  devotes  to  various  teaching  or  ad- 
ministrative areas.  Unfortunately  this  question  and  the 
response  choices  were  not  as  clear  as  would  have  been 
desirable.  Some  instructors  combined  their  answer  to 
this  set  of  questions  (which  was  intended  to  find  out 
how  they  spent  their  classroom  time)  with  the  following 
set  of  questions^  Table  17,  (which  was  intended  to  find 
out  how  they  spent  their  extracurricular  time).  Includ- 
ing "Junior  Hi^  School"  as  a  separate  category  caused 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  for  those  instructors  who 
taught  a  particular  subject  in  junior  high  school.  (See 
Table  16  on  page  29.) 


A  respondent  who  indicated  he  spent  50%  time 
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TABLE  14 

Compi^rison  of  the  Number  of  Instructors  Teaching  Driver  Education  During 

1968-69  and  1969-70  School  Years 


Instructional  Period 

Number  of  Instructors 

Teaching 

Not 
Teaching 

No 
Response 

Total 

Sept  1968-June  1969  School  Year  

579 

671 

10 

1,260 

Sept  1969-June  1970  School  Year  

572 

678 

10 

1,260 

Change  

-7 

+7 

TABLE  15 

Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Instructors  Teaching  Driver  Education  on 
Saturdays  During  the  1968-69  and  1969-70  School  Years 


Instructional  Period 

Number  of  Instructors 

Teaching 

Not 
Teaching 

Response 

Total 

Saturdays  during  the  Sept.  1968-June  1969' 
School  Year  

355 

895 

10 

1,260 

Saturdays  during  the  Sept,  1969-June  1970 
School  Year  

378 

872 

10 

1,260 

+23 

23 

■ 

more  instructing  junior  high  school  or  indicated  on  the 
first  page  of  the  questionnaire  that  he  taught  in  a  junior 
high  school  was  coded  as  teaching  100%  time  in  a 
junior  high.  Otherwise  his  time  was  divided  between 
"Junior  High  School"  and  a  subject  area. 

Some  mstructors'  responses  added  to  more  than 
100%,  others  added  to  less  than  100%.  As  a  result  of 
these  and  other  factors,  the  reliability  of  the  data  in- 
cluded in  this  Table,  and  Table  17  which  follows,  is 
questionable. 

What  the  data  does  show,  however,  is  that  the  driver 
education  instructors  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities with  relatively  few  instructors  spending  100% 
of  their  classroom  time  teaching  a  single  subject. 

17.  Responsibilides  of  Driver  Educadon  Insfracfors  in 
Extra^Curricnlar  Activities  During  Current  School 
Year  (Q  37-42) 

Table  17  indicates  the  general  responsibilities  of  re- 
sponding instructors  for  extra-curricular  activities  with- 
in their  districts  during  the  current  school  year.  As  in- 
dicated in  the  explanation  of  Table  16,  the  data  in- 
cluded in  this  Table  are  of  questionable  reliability — for 
similar  reasons.  Ideally  these  two  sets  of  questions 
should  have  been  combined  so  that  the  instructor's  re- 


sponsibilities for  classroom  and  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties would  have  added  to  100%  overall.  (See  Table  17 
on  page  30.) 

Table  17  does  show  that  a  large  number  of  driver 
education  instructors  are  involved  in  activities  not  listed 
while  clubs  take  up  part  of  the  time  of  another  group. 
Presumably  those  instructors  who  are  heavily  involved 
in  extra-curricular  activities  would  not  be  able  to  spend 
much  time  instructing  driver  education  after  school. 

18.  Interest  in  Possible  Course  Offarings  in  Traffic  and 
Safety  Ednca(ion  (Q  43-56) 

Table  18  showii  the  degree  of  interest  among  re- 
sponding instructors  in  possible  course  offerings  related 
to  driver  education.  Based  on  the  number  of  instructors 
who  said  they  were  **Very  Interested"  in  particular 
courses,  5  courses  stand  out  from  the  others.  In  order 
of  the  number  of  "Very  Interested"  responses,  the  5 
were: 

1.  Principles  of  Accident  Prevention  (867-68.9%) 

2.  Driving  Behavior  and  Personality  (800-63.5%) 

3.  Innovative  Methods  in  Driver 

^ucation  (764-60.6%) 

4.  Problems  in  Driver  Education  (683-54.2%) 

5.  Alcohol  and  the  Driver  (661-52.3% ) 
(See  Table  18  on  page  31.) 
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19.  Interest  fa  Any  ofPievioiislyMentioiied  Courses  If 
Available  (Q  57) 

Table  19.  indicates  the  number  of  responding  in- 
structors who  would  actually  take  i.ny  of  the  coiu^es 
listed  in  Table  18  if  tliey  were  available.  Almost  all  of 
the  Instructors  said  they  would  take  courses  if  they  had 
the  opportunity. 


TABLE  19 

Interest  in  Any  of  Previously 
Mentioned  Courses 


No.  of 
Instructors 

Would  t^ke  one  or  more  courses 
if  available  

1,165  , 

Would  not  take  any  courses  

94 

No  Response  

1 

1,260 

Total  

20.  Atdtode  Toward  Higber  Certification  Standards 
(Q  58) 

Table  20  indicates  the  attitudes  of  responding  in- 
structors toward  higher  certification  standards  for  driver 
education  instructors  and  supervisors.  Higher  standards 
were  favored  by  768  instructors  while  491  did  not 
favor  higher  standards. 


TABLE  20 

Attitude  Toward  Higlier  Certification 
Standards  for  Driver  Education  Instructors 
and  Supervisors 


No.  of 
Instructors 

Favor  Higher  Standards  

768 

Do  Not  Favor  Higher  Standards  

491 

No  Response  

1 

Total  

1,260 

30 


TABLE  18 

Interest  in  Possible  Course^  Offerings  in  Traffic  and  Safety  Education 


Number  of  Instructors 
Degree  of  Interest 


Very 
ID  ceres  cca 

Somewhat 

Not 

No 

tvespouse 

1  Ol&l 

Driving  Behavior  &  Personality  

800 

367 

92 

1,260 

Highway  Engineering  &  Traffic  Control 

332 

709 

218 

1,260 

Motor  Vehicle  Administration  

140 

563 

556 

1,260 

Baac  Auto  Mechanics  &  Auto  System . . 

256 

608 

395 

1,260 

Principles  of  Accident  Prevention  

867 

333 

59 

1,260 

Alcohol  and  the  Driver  

661 

452 

146 

1,260 

Motorcycles  

288 

550 

421 

1 

1,260 

Transportation  System  

123 

509 

627 

1,260 

Research  Tech,  Related  to 
Traffic  Safety  

350  ' 

582 

327 

1,260 

Motor  Vehicle  Law  &  Enforcement  

577 

533 

149 

1,260 

Administration  &  Supervision  of 
Safety  Education  

367 

580 

312 

1,260 

Innovative  Methods  in  Driver  Ed  

764 

388 

107 

1,260 

Basic  Simulation  &  Range  Instruct. . . . 

503 

533 

223 

1,260 

Problems  in  Driver  Education  

683 

443 

133 

1,260 
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V.  Appendix 


COVER  LETTER  SENT  TO  ALL  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 


TO:       All  Secondary  Superintendents 

FROM:  Farley  Bright,  Deputy  Commissioner 
Department  of  Education 

RE:       TraflSc  Safety  Education  Survey 

DATE:  January  23,  1970 

In  our  effort  to  upgrade  driver  education,  we  must  have  data  based  upon 
present  programs  in  Traffic  Safety  and  personnel.  This  data  is  being  compiled  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  stored  in  a  computer  bank  and  be  readily  available  at 
all  times. 

You  will  notice  that  there  are  two  different  types  of  questionnaires.  The 
Program  Information  Questionnaire  solicits  information  from  each  school  district. 
One  copy  of  this  questionnaire  is  included  for  each  district. 

The  Personnel  Information  Questionnaire  asks  for  information  about  the 
Traffic  Safety  Education  personnel  in  each  district.  One  of  these  questionnaires 
must  be  answered  by  each  instructor  in  your  district  who  is  involved  in  the  Traffic 
Safety  Education  Program.  Since  our  office  does  not  know  how  many  driver  educa- 
tion instructors  are  presently  employed  in  each  district,  the  number  of  Personnel 
Information  Questionnaires  enclosed  may  not  be  sufficient.  Additional  copies  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Gene  Bealka,  Office  of  Traffic  and  Safety  Education  at 
this  address  or  you  may  duplicate  additional  copies  yourself.  It  is  recognized 
that  a  concentrated  effort  may  be  needed  to  locate  all  of  these  individuals  but 
it  is  essential  that  personnel  needs,  present  and  future,  be  determmed. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  all  die  questionnaires  be  completed  and 
returned  to  the  Department  of  Education  no  later  than  February  10,  1970. 

The  information  requested  in  this  survey  will  be  utilized  in  a  number  of  ways: 
our  annual  reporting  to  the  Federal  Government;  teacher  preparation  curriculum 
planning;  extension  course  offerings;  future  programmmg  by  the  Department  of 
Education;  and  establishmg  standards  and  teacher  certification  guidelines  to 
future  legislation. 

Your  cooperation  and  assistance  regardmg  this  survey  is  appreciated. 
FB:GB:geh 
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Jamiary  1970 

State  of  Minnesota 
DtpMmtnt  of  Education 
IhiiSc  Safety  Education  Surrey 

PROGRAM  INFORMATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  questionnaire  is  a  comprehensive  form  deigned 
to  solicit  general  information  about  the  Trafl5c  Safety 
Program  in  each  school  district  in  Minnesota. 

It  has  been  designed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  data 
may  be  transferred  durectly  from  this  form  to  com- 
puter data  cards.  Although  at  times  the  responses  to 
some  of  the  questions  may  seem  somewhat  redundant, 
it  is  essential  that  all  of  the  questions  be  answered  and 
that  each  question  be  answered  only  once.  Be  sure  to 
consider  all  possible  responses  before  answering. 

Please  write  the  letter  of  the  one  best  response  for 
each  question  in  the  blank  provided. 

Name  of  person  answering 

questionnaire:  

(Last)  (First)  (Initial) 

Titte:  

School  District:  

(Number)  (Name  of  District) 

Please  use  the  letters  of  the  following  re- 
sponses to  answer  eadi  of  the  next  8  ques- 
tions. Read  each  question  carefully. 

Responses: 

a.  0 

b.  1-25 

c.  26-50 

d.  51-100 
c.  101-200 
t  201-300 
g*  301-400 
h*  401-500 
i.  501-750 
j.  751-1,000 
k.  1,001-1,350 
L  1,351-  1,500 
m.  1,501-2,000 
n.  2,001-2,500 
o.  2,501-3,000 
p.  3,001-3,500 
q.  3,501-4,000 
n  4,001-4,500 
s.  4,501-5,000 
t  5,001-5,500 

u.  5,501  and  above 

34 


1.  What  is  the  total  number  of  public  school 

students  who  were  eligible  to  participate  in 
your  district's  driver  education  program  last 
year?  (September  1968  -  August  1969) 

Of  those  public  school  students  who  were 
eli^ble  for  your  district's  driver  education 
program  last  year  (see  previous  question), 
how  many  completed: 

2.  Both  the  classroom  and  laboratory  phases? 

3  The  classroom  phase  only? 

4  The  laboratory  phase  only? 

5.  How  many  parochial-private  school  students 

were  eligible  to  participate  in  you&'  district's 
driver  education  program  last  year?  (Sep* 
tember  1968  -  August  1969) 

6.  Of  those  parochial-private  school  students 

who  were  eli^ble  for  your  district's  driver 
education  program  last  year  (see  previous 
question),  how  many  completed  any  aspect 
of  the  program? 

7.  What  is  the  total  number  of  public  sch 

students  who  are  eli^ble  to  participate 
your  district's  driver  education  program  this 
year?  (September  1969 -August  1970) 

8.  How  many  parochial-private  school  students 

are  eligible  to  participate  in  your  district's 
driver  education  program  this  year!  (Sep- 
tember 1969  -  August  1970) 

9.  Is  driver  education  in  your  district  available 

to  drop  outs? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

10*  Is  there  a  separate  driver  education  program 

in  your  district  for  special  education  students 
(Educable  Mentally  Retarded) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

11.  Is  there  a  separate  driver  education  program 

in  your  district  for  physically  handicapped 
students? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 


We  are  interested  in  knowmg  whether  or  not 
you  eharge  any  special  fees  for  those  who 
partidpate  in  your  district's  driver  education 
program  and,  if  so,  how  much  you  charge. 
Please  use  the  letters  identifying  the  follow- 
ing responses  to  answer  each  of  the  next  3 
questions. 

Responses: 

a.  Nothing 

b.  $5.00  or  less 

c.  $5.01.$10.00 

d.  $10.01-$15.00 

e.  $15.01-$20.00 

f.  $20.01-$2S.0O 

g.  $25.01-$30.00 
K  $30.01-$35.00 
i.  $3S.01-$40.0O 
j.  $40.01.$45.00 
k.  $45.0l-$S0.OO 
1.  $50.01-$55.00 
m.  $55.01  and  above 

n.  Question  is  not  applicable 

Question: 

How  much  do  you  charge  for  your  driver 
education  program  when  the  student: 

12.  Receives  both  classroom  and  laboratory  in- 
struction during  regular  school  hours. 

13.  Receives  classroom  instruction  during  school 

hours  and  laboratory  instruction  at  some 
time  other  than  during  regular  school  hours. 

14.  Receives  both  classroom  and  laboratory  in- 
struction outside  of  regular  school  hours. 

15.  Do  you  have  a  written  curriculum  guide  in 

driver  education  for  your  district? 

a.  Yes 

b.  Not  at  the  moment;  however,  one  is  be- 
ing prepared 

c.  No 

16  Are  enough  textbooks  and  instructional  ma- 
terials available  so  that  each  student  has  a 
copy? 

a.  Yes 

b.  We  have  materials  available  but  not  sep- 
arate copies  for  each  student. 

c.  No 

17  How  many  driver  education  vehicles  does 

your  district  have  available? 

a.  0 

b.  1 

c.  2 

d.  3-5 

e.  6*8 

f.  9-11 

g.  12-14 


h.  15-17 

i.  18-20 
j.  21-25 
k.  26-nO 

I.  31-;?5 

m.  3M0 
n.  41-50 
0.  51-60 
p.  61  or  mom 

18.  How  do  you  obtain  your  driver  educatioii 

vehicles? 

a.  Purchase 

b.  Lease 

c.  Loan 

d.  a  and  b 

e.  aandc 

f.  bandc 

g.  a,  b  and  c 

h.  We  have  no  vehicles  available 

19  Do  you  have  written  agreements  with  car 

dealers  on  loaned  vehicles? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  We  have  no  loaned  vehicles  as  indicated 
in  the  last  question. 

20.  Is  credit  toward  graduation  ^ven  for  the 

driver  education  program? 

a.  Yes.  Credit  is  gjven  only  for  the  com- 
pleted unit  which  includes  hGQi  the  class- 
room and  laboratory  phase. 

b.  Yes.  Credit  is  given  for  both  the  class- 
room and  laboratory  phases  separately. 

c.  Credit  ii  given  for  the  classroom  phase 
but  not  the  laboratory  phase. 

d.  Credit  is  ^ven  for  the  li^ratoty  phase 
but  not  the  classroom  phase. 

e.  No.  Credit  is  not  given  for  any  aspect  of 
this  prcgram. 

21.  How  many  credits  is  it  possible  to  receive  for 

driver  education? 

a.  0 — ^No  credit  is  given  for  any  aspect  of 
the  program 

b.  V4 

c.  «/4 

d.  % 

e.  1 

f .  More  than  1 

22.  Are  students  in  your  driver  education  pro- 
gram graded? 

a.  Yes.  One  grade  is  pven  for  the  com- 
pleted unit  which  includes  both  the  class- 
room and  laboratory  phases. 

b.  Yes.  Both  the  classroom  and  laboratory 
{rfiases  are  graded  separately. 
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c.  The  classroom  phase  is  graded  but  the 
laboratory  phase  is  not. 

d.  The  laboratory  phase  is  graded  but  the 
classroom  phase  is  not. 

e.  No.  Grades  arc  not  given  in  any  aspect 
of  this  program. 

23  What  type  of  grades  are  used  in  your  driver 

education  program? 

a.  No  grades  are  given  for  any  aspect  of 
this  program  as  noted  in  the  last  question. 

b.  Pass-fail  grades  are  used  where  grades 
are  given. 

c.  Letter  {trades  nre  used  where  grades  are 
given. 

d.  Pass-fail  grades  are  given  for  the  class- 
room phase  and  letter  grades  are  given 
for  the  laboratory  phase. 

e.  Fass-fail  grades  are  given  for  the  lab- 
oratory phase  and  letter  grades  arc  given 

 for  the  classroom  phase. 

24  Are  permanent  records  maintained  for  all  stu- 
dents having  completed  your  driver  education 
program? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

-     CLASSROOM  PHASE 

25  The  classroom  phase  of  driver  education  is: 

a.  Required 

b.  An  elective 

c.  Not  offered 

26  The  classroom  phase  of  driver  education  is 

taught  as: 

a.  A  separate  subject 

b.  A  unit  »^thin  another  subject 
e.  Not  offered 

27.^  At  what  grade  Icvel(s)  is  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  driver  education  offered  during  the 
regular  school  year? 

a.  Grade  9 

b.  Grade  10 

c.  Grade  1 1 

d.  Grade  12 

e.  Grades  9  and  10 

f.  Grades  10  and  11 

g.  Grades  1 1  and  12 

h.  Grades  9, 10  and  11 

i.  Grades  10, 11  and  12 

j.   Grades9, 10,  llandl2 
k.  Qassroom  instrucdon  is  not  offered  during 
regular  school  year 

Please  use  the  letters  of  the  following  re- 
sponses to  ansver  each  of  the  next  4  ques- 
aons. 


Responses: 

a.  1-20 

b.  21-25 

c.  26-30 

d.  31-35 

e.  3640 

f.  4M5 

g.  46-50 

h.  51-75 

i.  76-100 
j.  101-125 
k.  125-150 

I.    151  or  more 

m.  The  classroom  phase  is  not  offered  at  this 
time 

Question: 

How  large  is  the  average  size  class  in  the 
classroom  phase  when  instruction  is  offered: 

28  During  the  regular  school  day? 

29  After  school? 

30  On  weekends? 

31  During  the  summer? 

Please  use  the  letters  of  the  following  re- 
sponses to  answer  each  of  the  next  4  ques- 
tions. 

Responses: 

a.  20-30  minutes 

b.  31-40  minutes 

c.  41-50  minutes 

d.  51-60  miniUes 

e.  61-75  minutes 

f.  76-90  minutes 

g.  9N120  minutes 

h.  Longer  than  120  minutes 

i.  The  classroom  phase  is  not  offered  at  this 
time 

Question: 

How  long  is  the  average  class  period  in  the 
classroom  phase  when  instruction  is  offered: 

32  During  the  regular  school  day? 

33.  After  school? 

34  On  weekends? 

35  During  the  summer? 

Please  use  the  letters  of  the  following  re- 
sponses to  answer  each  of  the  next  4 
questions. 
Responses: 

a.  1 

b.  2 

c.  3 

d.  .4 

e.  5 
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f •  6 
«•  7 

h.  The  classroom  i4iasc  is 
not  offered  at  this  tim 

Question: 

How  many  times  per  week  do  tbe  students 
meet  for  instruction  in  the  classroom  phase 
when  instruction  is  offered: 

36.  During  the  regular  school  day? 

37  After  school? 

38  On  weekends? 

39.  During  the  summer? 

Please  use  the  letters  of  the  foUowiog  re* 
sponses  to  answer  each  of  the  next  4  ques* 
tions. 

Responses: 
a.  Lessthr.n29 
30 

31*36 
37^5 
46*60 
6U90 
91  or  more 

The  classroom  phase  is  not 
oflfcred  at  this  time 

Question: 

What  is  the  total  number  of  hourf.  cf  iastiuc* 
tion  in  the  classroom  phase  when  instruction 
is  offered: 

.  During  the  regular  school  day? 
.  After  school? 
.  On  weekends? 
.  During  the  summer? 

LABORATORY  PHASE 

.The  laboratory  phase  of  driver  education  is 
Required 


46^ 


c. 
d. 
e« 
t 

h« 


40. 
4L 
42. 
43. 


44. 


45. 


h. 
c. 


An  elective 
Not  offered 


How  is  the  laborator;  phase  of  your  driver 
education  prrsram  offered? 
a«  Concurrently  with  classroom  instruction 
Immediately  after  the  classroom  phase 
has  been  completed 

The  laboratory  phase  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  after  the  classroom  phase  has  beeii 
completed 
aandb 
aandc 
band  c 
a^  b  and  c 

The  laboratory  phase  is  not  offered 


b. 


c. 


,  At  what  grade  level(s)  is  the  laboratory  {riuse 
of  driver  education  offered  during  the  regu- 
lar school  year? 

a.  Grade  10 

b.  Grade  11 
Q.  Grade  12 

d.  Grades  liii  and  11 

e.  Grades  10,  liar  112 

f.  Laboratory  instruction  is 
not  offered  during  tbe 
regular  school  year 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


.  How  many  students  are  normally  assigned  to 
a  driver  education  vehicle  during  each  in* 
structionai  period? 
a.  1 
b-  2 

c.  3 

d.  4 
c,  5 

f  •  Laboratory  instruction  is 
not  offered 

Please  use  the  letters  of  the  following  re* 
sponses  to  answer  each  of  tbe  next  4  ques* 
tions« 

Response:^: 

a.  Less  thau  20  minutes 

b.  20-30  minutes 

c.  3  MO  minutes 

d.  41-50  minutes 

e.  51-60  minutes 

f.  61-90  minutes 

g.  9M20  minutes 

h.  121-150  minutes 

i.  151-180  minutes 

j.   Longer  than  3  hours 
k.  Tbe  laboratory  phase  is  not 
offered  at  this  time 

Question: 

How  long  is  the  behind«the-wheel  instruc- 
tional period  for  an  individual  student  during 
a  single  laboratory  session  wl^n  instruction 
is  offered: 

.  During  the  regular  school  day? 
-After  school? 
.On  weekends? 


er|c 


.  During  the  summer? 

Please  use  the  letters  of  the  following  ro» 
sponses  to  answer  each  of  the  next  4  ques- 
tions. 

Responses: 
a.  1 
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b.  2 

c  3 

d.  4 

e.  5 

f .  6 

g.  7 

h.  More  than  7 

i.  lOw  laboratory  pbsisc  is 
not  offered  at  this  time 

Question: 

How  many  times  a  week  does  an  individual 
student  attend  laboratory  sessions  when  in« 
struction  is  offered: 

52,  During  the  regular  school  day? 

53  After  school? 

54,  On  weekends? 

55,  During  the  summer? 

Please  use  the  letters  of  the  following  re- 
sponses to  answer  each  of  the  next  4  ques- 
tions. 

Responses: 

a.  Less  than  S 

b.  5-6 

c.  7-8 

d.  9-10 

e.  1M2 

f.  13-14 

g.  15-16 

h.  17-18 

i.  More  than  18 

j.   The  laboratory  phase  Is 
not  offered  at  this  time 

Question: 

How  many  periods  of  instruction  per  student 
constitute  a  complete  unit  in  the  laboratory 
phase  when  instruction  is  offered: 

56  During  the  regular  school  day? 

57  After  school? 

58  On  weekends? 

59  During  the  summer? 

60  How  much  actual  behind-the-wheel  driving 

experience  does  each  student  receive  in  (he 
laboratory  phase? 

a.  Less  than  3  hours 

b.  3  hours 

c.  4  hours 

d.  5  hours 

e.  6  hours 
f  .  7  hours 

g.  8-9  hours 

h.  10-11  hours 

i.  12  hours  or  more 
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j.   The  laboratory  phase 
is  not  offered 

61  Are  special  imits  concerning  emergen^  situ* 

ations  taught  during  the  laboratory  jdiase? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c .  The  laboratory  phase  is  not  offered 

62.  Are  driving  simulators  used  in  your  instruc- 
tion? 

a.  Yes.  All  students  receive  instruction  on 
simulators. 

b.  Yes;  however,  they  are  not  available  to 
all  students. 

c.  No 

63  At  the  present  time,  what  is  your  district*s 

feeling  toward  the  incorporation  of  simula- 
tion into  your  driver  education  program? 

a.  Not  interested 

b.  Somewhat  interested 

c.  Strongly  interested 

d.  We  aheady  use  simulators  as  indicated  in 
previous  question 

e.  bandd 
f •  c  and  d 

64  Do  you  utilize  an  off-street  driving  range  in 

your  instruction? 

a.  Yes.  All  students  receive  instruction  on 
an  oS-street  driving  range. 

b.  Yes;  however,  this  type  of  instruction  is 
not  available  to  all  students. 

c.  No 

65  At  the  present  time,  what  is  your  district*s 

feeling  toward  the  incorporation  of  an  off- 
street  driving  range  into  your  driver  educa- 
tion program? 

a.  Not  interested 

b.  Somewhat  interested 

c.  Strongly  interested 

d.  We  already  use  an  off-season  driving 
range  as  indicated  in  the  previous  ques- 
tion 

e.  bandd 

f .  c  and  d 

STAFF  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Please  use  the  letters  of  the  following  re- 
sponses to  answer  each  of  the  next  5  ques- 
tions. 

Responses: 

a.  0 

b.  1 

c.  2 

d.  3 
c.  4 


f •  5 
g-  6-10 

h.  11-15 

i.  16-20 
j.  21-25 
k.  26-30 
1-  31-40 
m.  41-50 

51-60 

0.  61-70 
p-  71-80 

q.  81  and  above 

r.  Not  applicable.  This  district 

did  not  have  a  driver  ed. 

program  at  this  time 

66*  How  many  full-time  driver  education  instruc- 
tors and/or  supervisors  (80%  time  or  more) 
were  employed  in  your  district  during  the 
last  regular  school  year?  (September  1968  - 
June  1969) 

67.  How  many  additional  part-time  driver  edu- 
cation instructors  and/or  supervisors  (less 
than  80%  time)  were  employed  in  your  dis- 
trict during  the  last  regular  school  year? 
(September  1968  -  June  1969) 

68.  How  many  instructors  and/or  supervisors 

were  employed  (full-  or  part-time)  in  your 
district's  driver  education  program  last  sum- 
mer? (1969) 

69  How  many  full-time  driver  education  instruc- 
tors and/or  supervisors  (80%  time  or  more) 
are  employed  in  your  district  for  the  current 
school  year? 

70  How  many  part-time  driver  education  in- 
structors and/or  supervisors  (less  than  80% 
time)  are  employed  in  your  district  for  the 
current  school  year? 

71  Of  all  the  driver  education  instructors  em- 
ployed in  your  district  at  any  time  last  year 
(September  1968  -  August  1969),  how  many 
were  not  fully  certificated?  (Based  upon  pres- 
ent certification  of  12  quarter  hours  of  Safety 
and  Driver  Education  courses) 

a.  0 

b.  1 

c.  2 

d.  3 

e.  4 

f.  5-7 

g.  8-10 

h.  11-13 

1.  14-16 
j.  17-19 
k.  20-22 
1.  23-25 
m.  26-35 


n.  36^5 

0.  46-55 
p.  56-65 
q.  66  and  above 

Please  use  the  letters  of  the  following  re- 
sponses to  answer  each  rf  the  8  questions  in- 
cluded in  the  next  2  sets  of  questions. 
Responses: 

a.  On  the  same  basic  salary  schedule  as  all 
other  teachers 

b.  On  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  their  reg- 
ular yearly  salary 

c.  On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students 
taught 

d.  By  the  day 

e.  By  the  hour 

f.  On  the  basis  of  their  experience  in  driver 
education 

g.  Other  methods 

h.  Combinationsof  the  above 

1.  We  do  not  offer  this  phase  of  the  driver 
education  program  at  this  time 

Chiestion: 

How  are  the  teachers  who  instruct  the  class- 
room phase  of  your  driver  education  program 
paid  when  the  instruction  occurs: 

_  During  the  regular  school  day? 

-  After  school? 
_  On  weekends? 
.  During  the  sunmier? 

(Question: 

How  are  the  teachers  who  instruct  the  lab* 
oratory  phase  of  your  driver  education  paid 
when  the  instruction  occurs: 

«  During  the  regular  school  day? 

-  After  school? 
On.weekends? 

.  During  the  summer? 

-.Are  special  orientation  programs  for  driver 
education  instructors  offered  at  the  beginning 
of  each  program? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

81  How  often  are  in-service  training  programs 

for  driver  educadon  instructors  conducted? 

a.  Not  at  all 

b.  Annually 

c.  Semi-annually 

d.  Quarterly 

e.  Monthly 

f.  Weekly 

THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR 
COOPERATION 


72-. 
73.. 
74., 
75.. 


76.. 
77.. 
78.. 
79.. 
80.. 
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January  1970 


State  of  Minnesota 
Department  of  Education 
Traffic  Safety  Education  Survey 


INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 


ERIC 


This  questionnaire  should  be  completed  by  each 
mdividual  driver  education  instructor.  It  has  been  de- 
signed in  such  a  manner  that  the  data  may  be  trans- 
ferred directly  from  the  questionnaire  to  computer 
data  cards.  As  such,  it  is  essential  that  all  of  the 
questions  be  answered  and  that  each  question  be  an- 
swered only  once.  Be  sure  to  consider  all  possible 
responses  before  answering. 

Please  write  the  letter  of  the  one  best  response  for 
each  question  in  the  blank  provided. 

Name  

(Last) 

File  Folder  Number  


(First) 


(Initial) 


Minnesota  Teacher  Certificate  Number. 
Driver  License  Number 


School  District  where  you  are  presently  employed: 


(Number) 


(Name  of  School) 

School  District (s)  where  you  were  employed  last 
summer  or  during  the  1968-69  school  year  if  different 
from  where  you  are  currently  employed.  (If  same, 
write  *'same".) 


(Last  Summer) 


(1968-69  School  Year) 

.  How  much  education  have  you  completed  as 
of  January  1970? 

a.  Less  than  a  bachelor's  degree 

b.  Bachelor's  degree 

c.  Bachelor's  degree  plus  some  graduate 
work 

d.  Master's  degree 

e.  Master's  degree  plus  some  work  toward  a 
doctorate 

f.  Doctorate 

g.  More  than  a  doctorate 

Please  use  the  letters  of  the  following  re- 
sponses to  answer  the  next  2  questions. 
Responses: 

a.  Administration 

b.  Agriculture 

c.  Business  Education 
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2. 
3. 
4. 


d.  Elementary  Education 

e.  English 

f.  Foreign  Language 

g.  Guidance  and  Counseling 

h.  History 

i.  Industrial  Arts 
j.  Mathematics 

k.  Physical  Education 
1.  Sciences 
m.  Social  Studies 
.n.  Other 

-  What  is  your  major  field? 

-  What  is  your  minor  field? 

.  Are  you  certificated  to  instruct  driver  educa- 
tion in  Minnesota? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

-  At  which  school  have  you  received  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  college  credit  you  have  in 
driver  education  courses? 

a.  Bemidji 

b.  Concordia 

c.  Hamline 

d.  Mankato 

e.  Moorhead 

f.  St.  Cloud 

g.  University  of  Minnesota 

h.  University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth 

i.  Winona 

J.  Other  schools  in  Minnesota 
k.  Schools  outside  Minnesota 
1.   I  have  received  equal  numbers  of  credits 

from  2  or  more  of  the  above  schools 
ra.  I  have  never  taken  any  college-level 

courses  in  driver  education 


.  What  was  the  last  year  in  which  you  received 
college  credit  for  any  driver  education  course? 

a.  1969 

b.  1968 

c.  1967 

d.  1966 

e.  1965 

f.  1964 

g.  1963 

h.  1962 


i.  1961 

j.  1960 

k.  1956-1959 

1.  1952-1955 

m.  1948-1951 

n.  1944-1947 

0.  Before  1944 

p.  I  have  never  taken  any  college  courses  in 
driver  education. 

-How  many  quarter  credit  hours  have  you 
earned  in  driver  education  or  related  subjects? 
(%  of  a  semester  credit  =  1  quarter  credit) 

a.  0 

b.  1-3 

c.  4-6 

d.  7-9 

e.  10-12 

f.  13-15 

g.  16-18 

h.  19-21 

1.  22-24 

j.   25  or  more 

\ 

_  How  well  would  you  say  the  courses  you  have 
taken  in  driver  education  have  prepared  you 
to  teach  the  subject? 

a.  Very  well 

b.  Satisfactorily 

c.  Poorly 

d.  I  have  not  taken  any  driver  education 
.  courses 

JIow  many  years  have  you  been  a  teacher  in 
any  subject? 

a.  Less  than  1 

b.  1 

c.  2 

d.  3 

e.  4-6 

f.  7-9 

g.  10-12 

h.  13-15 

i.  16-18 
j.  19-21 
k.  22-24 

1.   25  or  more 


10  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  driver  edu- 
cation instructor? 

a.  Less  than  1 

b.  1 

c.  2 

d.  3 

e.  4-6 

f.  7-9 

g.  10-12 

h.  13-15 

i.  16-18 
j.  19-21 


k.  22-24 
1.   25  or  more 

1 1  What  was  your  involvement  with  the  driver 

education  program  at  your  school  during  the 
last  regular  school  year? 

(September  1968  -  June  1969) 

a.  Full-time  (80%  time  or  more) 

b.  Part-time  (Less  than  80%  time) 

c.  I  did  not  teach  driver  education  last  year 

12  What  is  your  involvement  with  the  driver 

education  program  at  your  school  this  year? 

a.  Full-time  (80%  time  or  more) 

b.  Part-time  (Less  than  80%  time) 

c.  I  am  not  teaching  driver  education  this 
year 

13  What  is  the  normal  daily  teaching  load  for 

your  school  district? 

a.  Less  than  4  hours 

b.  4  hours 

c.  5  hours 

d.  6  hours 

e.  7  hours 

f.  8  hours 

g.  More  than  8  hours 

14  How  much  time  during  the  normal  school 

day  do  you  spend  teaching  driver  education? 

a.  Less  than  1  hour 

b.  1  hour  - 1  hour,  59  minutes 

c.  2  hours  -  2  hours,  59  minutes 

d.  3  hours  -  3  hours,  59  minutes 

e.  4  hours  -  4  hours,  59  minutes 

f.  5  hours  -  5  hours,  59  minutes 

g.  6  hours  -  6  hours,  59  minutes 

h.  7  hours  -  7  hours,  59  minutes 

i.  8  hours  or  more 

j.  I  don't  teach  driver  education  during  the 
normal  school  day. 

15  How  many  days  per  week  did  you  teach 

driver  education  last  summer? 

a.  0  —  I  did  not  teach  driver  education  last 
summer 

b.  1 

c.  2 

d.  3 

e.  4 

f.  5 
6 

h.  7 

16  How  many  hours  per  week  did  you  teach 

driver  education  last  summer? 

a.  0  —  I  did  not  teach  driver  education  last 
summer 

b.  1-10 

c.  11-20 

d.  21-30 
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e.  31-40 

f.  41-50 

g.  51-60 

h.  61-70 

i.  71  or  more 

17  Did  you  teach  driver  education  after  school 

during  the  September  1968 -June  1969 
school  year? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

18  Are  you  teaching  driver  education  after 

school  during  the  ciurent  school  year? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

19  Did  you  teach  driver  education  on  Saturdays 

during  the  September  1968 -June  1969 
school  year? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

20.  Are  you  teaching  driver  education  on  Satur- 
days during  the  current  year? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

We  are  interested  in  determining  the  general 
responsibilities  of  driver  education  instruc- 
tors. Please  indicate  the  percentage  of  time 
you  are  devoting  during  the  current  school 
year  to  each  of  the  following  activities  by 
placing  the  appropriate  letter  in  each  of  the 
blanks  provided.  The  total  should  add  to 
100%.  (Mark  a  for  each  activity  that  does 
not  apply  to  you.) 
Responses: 

0%  -  Does  not  apply  to  me 


b. 

1%- 

10% 

c. 

11% 

-20% 

d. 

21% 

-30% 

e. 

31% 

-40% 

f. 

41% 

-50% 

g- 

51% 

-60% 

h. 

61% 

-70% 

i. 

71% 

-80% 

j- 

81% 

-90% 

k. 

91% 

- 100% 

2 1  •  Administration 

22.  Agriculture 

23.  Business  Education 

24.  Driver  Education 

25.  Elementary  Education 

26  English 

27.  Foreign  Language 

28  Guidance  and  Counseling 


29  History 

30  Industrial  Arts 

3 1 ,  Junior  High  School 

32  Mathematics 

33  Physical  Education 

34  Sciences 

35  wocial  Sciences 

.  36  Other 

We  are  also  interested  in  the  involvement  of 
driver  education  instructors  in  extra-curricu- 
lar activities.  Please  indicate  the  percentage 
of  time  you  are  devoting  during  the  current 
school  year  to  each  of  the  following  extra- 
curricular activities  by  placing  the  appropri- 
ate letter  in  each  of  the  blanks.  The  total 
should  add  to  100%.  (Mark  a  for  each  ac* 
tivity  that  does  not  apply  to  you.) 
Responses: 

a.  0%  -  Does  not  apply  to  me 

b.  1%.10% 

c.  11% -20% 

d.  21% -30% 

e.  31% -40% 

f.  41%. 50% 

g.  51% -60% 

h.  61% -70% 

i.  71% -80% 
j.  81% -90% 
k.  91% -100% 

37  Coaching 

38  Speech  and/or  Debate 

39  Dramatics 

40  Qubs 

4 1  Journalism 

42  Others 

The  following  is  a  list  of  possible  courses  in 
the  area  of  Traffic  and  Safety  Education. 
Please  indicate  your  interest  in  taking  indi* 
vidual  courses  by  placing  the  letter  corre- 
sponding to  your  degree  of  interest  in  the 
blank  provided.  Be  sure  to  indicate  a  choice 
for  each  blank. 
Responses: 

a.  Very  interested 

b.  Somewhat  interested 

c.  Not  interested 

43  Driving  Behavior  and  Persoiiality 

44  Highway  Engmeering  and  Traffic  Controls 

45  Motor  Vehicle  Administration 


z  :B 


46  Basic  Auto  Mechanics  and  Auto  Systems 

47  Principles  of  Accident  Prevention 

48  Alcohol  and  the  Driver 

49  Motorcycles 

50  Transportation  Systems 

51  Research  Techniques  as  Related  to  Traffic 

Safety 

52  Motor  Vehicle  Law  and  Enforcement 

53  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Safety 

Education 

54  Innovative  Methods  in  Driver  Education 


55  Basic  Simulation  and  Range  Instruction 

56  Problems  in  Driver  Education 

57.  Would  you  actually  take  any  of  the  above 

courses  if  they  were  made  available  to  you? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

58  Do  you  favor  higher  certification  standards 

for  driver  education  instructors  and  super- 
visors? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR 
COOPERATION. 
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INTRCDUaiON 

The  youth  of  today  must  enter  the  world  of  work  to  compete  In  an  increasingly 
complex  economy     Rapidly  changing  technologies  create  new  occupational  oppor- 
tunities while  many  existing  jobs  disappear.  Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
concentration  on  the  need  for  the  educational  system  of  America  to  provide  training 
to  meet  these  challenges. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968 
have  focused  attention  to  the  critical  need  for  technically  skilled  manpower  in 
pract.caMy  every  field  of  commerce,  industry,  and  business.  This  legislation  provides 
that  occupational  education  planning  be  based  on  need  and  opportunify  for  trained 
manpower      The  initial  effort  in  planning  is  to  compile  information  to  determine 
manpower  requirements,  while  the  potential  labor  supply  is  identified  as  a  basis  for 
training  program  planning  and  implementation. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

This  stud/  was  conducted  to  determine  the  need  for  occupational  and  technical 
education  at  the  post-secondary  level  in  a  five-counfy  area  of  the  plains  of  Northwest 
Texas     Data  and  information  were  collected  end  compiled  to  support  fhh  determina- 
tion of  the  need  or  lack  of  need  for  programs  at  the  post-secondary  level  to  provide 
trained  manpower  to  meet  the  requirements  of  business  and  industry.  The  objectives 
of  the  study  were  to, 

1      Identify  labor  market  needs  (in  teriDS  of  current  and  anticipated  employment 
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oppoftun<ties)  in  the  five  (5)  county  area 

2     Determine  the  educational  interests,  aspirattons,  and  expectations  of 
out-of-schoo*  youth    in-schooi  youth   and  their  parents  as  pertains 
to  occupational  and  technical  education  , 

3 .  Determlr>e  vvheiher  or  not  these  needs  are  being  met  for  aM  types  of 
students . 

4.  Determine  the  availability  and  suitability  of  facilities  for  occupational 
and  *echnico!  education  in  the  five  (5)  county  area  , 

5.  Analyze  the  results  of  the  project  in  terms  of  post  secondary  planning, 

6      Formulate  specific  recommendations  for  future  action  at  the  state^  regional, 
and  local  level , 

The  PopulaMons  Surveyed 

The  study  >^as  conducted  in  the  following  five  counties^  Briscoe^  Floyd.  Hale 
Motley,  and  Swisher,    Four  populations  within  this  area  were  surveyed  —  employers, 
high  school  students^  out-of-school  youths  and  parents. 

Employers  were  defined  as  all  types  of  businesses,  industries^  professional  offices, 
institutions,  and  governmental  agencies.   Approximately  2,400  potential  employers 
were  identified  from  telephone  directories  for  each  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  commu- 
nities within  the  five-county  area. 

There  are  15  independent  school  districts  in  the  five-county  area  enrolling  approx- 
imately 15,000  students  Those  enrolled  in  grades  9  -  12  in  each  district  were  included 
in  the  Survey  of  the  high  school  student  population  , 

Our-of-school  youth  were  defined  as  those  who  were  approximately  21  years  of 
age    Members  of  the  high  school  class  of  1969  met  this  criteria  and  were  included 
in  this  population  .   Students  of  this  group  who  had  withdrawn  for  transfer  purposes 
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were  not  included  in  the  study. 

Seventh  grade  students  will  be  high  school  graduates  in  1977,  the  year  to  which 
employers  were  asked  to  project  their  manpower  needs*  Parents  of  these  students 
were  defined  as  the  parent  population  to  be  surveyed. 

Need  for  Study 

The  increasing  complexity  of  the  economy  in  America,  which  results  from  ad- 
vancing technologies  in  practically  every  field  of  endeavor,  is  affecting  the  educa- 
tional system.  The  need  to  make  education  more  meaningful  o  all  who  engage  in  this 
transitional  experience  is  gaining  wider  acceptance  under  the  impetus  of  greater  public 
awareness.  This  challenge  is  recognized  by  the  Texas  Senate  Committee  on  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  in  their  report  made  in  1.969  of  hearings  held  within  the  state  when 
they  received  testimony  from  representatives  of  labor,  industry,  and  the  educational 
system:  (10:28)  ^ 

In  a  sense,  all  education  is  occupational ly  oriented.  Thus,  any  ^ 
educational  skills,  however  acquired,  can  be  significant  in  a  students* 

vocational  success  or  failure.   None  the  less,  the  modern  economy  demands  ^ 

employees  who  possess  not  only  a  good  general  education,  but  applied  | 

skills  and  knowledge  as  well .  This  is  true  not  only  of  those  students  who  ^ 

are  non-college  bound,  but  increasingly  of  those  who  are  securing  college  i 

degrees.  ] 
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An  assessment  of  the  changing  educational  requirements  of  the  nations  labor  force 
pointed  out  that  in  1930  an  elementary  education  or  less  was  adequate  for  58  per  cent 
of  the  employed  population  and  a  high  school  education  sufficed  for  an  additional 
32  per  cent.  By  contrast,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  during  the  1970*s  50  per  cent 
of  the  labor  force  will  be  in  positions  requiring  post-high  school  education  equivalent 
to  graduation  from  junior  college,  with  an  additional  18  per  cent  in  positions  requiring 
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at  least  the  baccalaureate  degree.  (3  :2) 

Historical  Perspective  of  Vocational  Education  Legislation 

National  concern  for  educational  relevance  to  occupational  proficiency  was 
evidenced  in  1917  with  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  This  oct  established 
a  local-state-federal  partnership  to  prepare  persons  for  the  labor  market  and  upgrade 
the  work  force.  The  initial  annual  authorization  under  Smith-Hughes  was  $7  million. 
Various  subsequent  enactments  added  $40  million  to  the  basic  yearly  sum.  The 
George-Reed  Act  in  1929  aided  the  expansion  of  agriculture  and  home  economics 
programs.  In  1934,  the  George-Ellzey  Act  provided  additional  support  for  trades 
and  industry  training.  The  George-Dean  Act  in  1936  provided  continuing  support 
for  existing  programs  and  for  the  first  time  included  distributive  occupations. 

Following  World  War  II,  when  special  programs  helped  train  seven  million  war 
production  workers,  the  George-Barden  Act  in  1946  doubled  federal  support  for 
vocational  education  in  the  same  four  fields  ~  agriculture,  home  economics,  trades 
and  industry,  and  distributive  occupations.  The  advent  of  the  space  age  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  the  1958  National  Defense  Education  Act,  which,  under  Title  VIII, 
provided  for  the  training  of  highly  skilled  technicians  in  defense  related  fields.  Con- 
cern for  unemployment  and  underemployment  in  economically  depressed  areas  led  to 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  which  provide  training  programs  for  the  unemployed  and  persons  whose  skills 
need  upgrading  to  meet  shifting  employment  needs.  (1 1:59-62) 

The  year  1963  was  in  many  respects  the  most  exciting  and  important  in  the  history 
of  vocational  education  .  A  year  long  study  by  a  special  Presidential  Panel  of 
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Consultants  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The 
purpose  of  this  act  was  to  set  a  new  pattern  of  federal  support  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  make  training  for  "gainful  employment"  a  major  goal  for  all  programs  it 
supported  .   It  was  intended  to  modernize  and  provide  new  directions  for  the  entire 
vocational  education  system^  put  resources  within  reach  of  all  persons  in  all  commu- 
nities, and  offer  job  entry  training  Of  career  advancement  training  in  virtually  every 
occupation  below  the  four-year  or  professional  level,  (13:1) 

The  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968/  (Public  Law  90-576)  emphasized  priorities 
for  post-secondary  programs,  work  study  programs  for  needy  students,  adult  programs, 
and  programs  and  services  for  persons  with  special  needs.  Congress  significantly 
increased  appropriations  to  help  the  schools  assume  responsibility  for  orienting  the 
young  to  the  world  of  work  and  producing  workers  who  can  compete  in  a  changing 
occupational  structure.  (13:3-4) 
Philosophy  of  Vocational  Education 

The  function  of  public  education  in  preparing  our  people  for  gainful  employ- 
ment is  now  recognized  to  be  as  important  as  providing  them  with  a  general  educa- 
tion designed  to  prepare  them  for  life  in  the  broad  sense.  This  "new"  philosophy  of 
education  requires  acceptance,  since  society  can  ill  afford  to  release  a  youth  from 
his  school  unless  he  is  adequately  prepared  for  an  advanced  program  of  education 
or  for  full-time  employment,  according  to  Lutz.  (4  ) 

The  new  philosophy  of  vocational  education  was  expressed  by  Arthur  Lee  Hardwick, 
Associate  Commissioner,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  in  September  1970,  in 
his  address  before  the  Leadership  Development  Seminar  for  State  Directors  of  Vocational 
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Education  at  the  National  Center  for  Vocational  Education,  Ohio  State  University, 

when  he  described  a  model  program  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  (  1  ) 

. .  .it  involves  b^oad  orientation  to  the  world  of  work  for  all  elemen- 
tary school  pupils,  followed  by  in  depth  exploration  of  a  variety  of 
occupational  clusters  at  the  junior  high  level,  continuing  on  into 
more  specific  preparation  for  employment  in  selected  job  families 
at  the  senior  high  school  level,,  and  culminating  in  placement, 
either  in  a  job  or  \n  further  education,  for  every  student  who  leaves 
the  school  system  by  graduation  or  otherwise. 

Historically,  the  concept  of  career  education  has  been  a  basic  objective  of  the 

United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Vocational  education  provides  training  for  the  non-college  bound  school  youth 
and  a  solution  for  the  school  drop-out.   It  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  education  and  the  world  of  work  for  the  unprepared  post-high  school 
youth  and  for  adults  who  need  retraining  for  new  or  different  employment  opportu- 
nities or  upgrading  their  skills. 

Community  colleges  and  post-secondary  vocational  education  institutions  are 
particularly  suited  for  career  education  programs,  according  to  Commissioner  Hardwick  . 
They  are  the  most  accessible  institutions  of  higher  education  geographically,  finan- 
cially, and  academically    They  have  already  dealt  with  the  economics  and  geographic 
constraints  of  higher  education  with  their  low  tuition  cost  and  high  percentage  of  local 
support . 

The  1968  legislation  requires  states  to  meet  certain  requirements  in  providing  fed- 
eral funds  for  local  vocational  education  programs.  Due  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  relative  needs  of  each  population  group  for  vocational  education  and  to  the 
current  ar.d  projected  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities.  These  considerations 


are  incotporated  in  the  Texas  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  .  (  9  )  The  present 
si'ody  is  designed  to  meet  this  requirement. 
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Related  Studies 

Several  studies,  with  findings  and  conclusions  relevant  to  the  present  effort,  are 
presented . 

Two  community  colleges,  Black  Hawk  College,  Moline,  Illinois  a',id  multi-campus 
Eastern  Iowa  Community  College  across  the  Mississippi  River,  conducted  a  study  to 
determine  post-high  school  education  needs  in  the  area  served  by  the  two  colleges. 
Another  purpose  was  to  provide  a  basis  for  cooperation  across  the  state  boundary  by 
the  two  colleges  to  more  effectively  provide  various  types  of  post-high  school  programs. 
The  survey,  conducted  through  citizens  committees,  studied.   (1)  community  character- 
istics, (2)  plans,  interests,  aspirations  and  abilities  of  high  school  seniors,  (3)  aspira- 
tions of  parents  of  fifth  grade  children  for  education  for  themselves  end  their  children, 
(4)  patterns  of  occupational  and  educational  pursuits,  residential  distribution,  and 
present  educational  interests  of  previous  high  school  graduates,  and  (5)  the  educational 
needs  of  local  industry,  business,  and  governmental  enterprises.   It  was  found  that  • 
there  was  a  relatively  high  level  of  moral  support  and  desire  for  post-high  school  educa- 
tion.   Bases  were  found  for  expanding  educational  and  occupational  guidance.  There 
was  a  need  for  occupational  entry  and  job  upgrading  training  programs.  There  appeared 
to  be  a  lack  of  understanding  that  the  role  of  the  community  or  public  junior  college 
Is  different  from  the  typical  four-year  college.  (  7) 

Lutz  (4  )  conducted  a  study  of  the  need  for  expanding  vocational  education 
opportunities  in  a  six-county  area  of  North  Central  Montana  during  1966-67, 
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Conclusions,  suggestions,  and  recommendations  were  made  to  guide  the  second  year 
phase  of  the  planning  project.  He  surveyed  several  populations:  employers,  out-of- 
school  youth,  high  school  seniors  and  sophomores,  and  school  administrators  and  board 
members*  It  was  found  that  secondary  programs  were  strongly  college  oriented,  with 
over  half  the  students  indicating  they  were  college  bound,  and  in  excess  of  40  per  cent 
indicating  interest  in  various  professional  fields.  Statistical  evidence  is  cited  which 
indicates  only  20  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  complete  four  year  degree  programs 
and  that  this  per  cent  can  satisfy  professional  level  opportunities.   He  concludes  that 
high  school  programs  have  not  adequately  provided  for  students  with  vocational  interests, 
and  recommends  that  guidance  and  school  programs  be  expanded  to  meet  these  needs, 
without  a  reduction  of  academic  program  emphasis  for  those  so  inclined.  Recommenda- 
tions were  also  made  for  post-secondary  vocational  education  programs  following  the 
implementation  of  appropriate  secondary  programs, 

Mondart  and  others  (5  )  surveyed  the  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  of 
Louisiana  high  school  students  and  related  these  to  their  background  of  experiences . 
More  than  13,000  boys  and  girls  weie  interviewed  in  a  group  situation  technique.  The 
findings  of  the  study  suggest  that  high  school  students  develop  strong  occupational 
interests  early,  most  having  made  tentative  choices  before  the  1 1th  grade,  though 
available  occupational  information  has  little  influence  on  choices.  The  researchers 
found  that  student  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  and  expectations  are 
influenced  most  by  the  home  and  friends.  Many  students  develop  unrealistic  aspirations 
for  prestigious  careers,  and  recommendations  were  made  that  consHeration  should  be 
given  for  work  better  suited  to  their  abilities.   To  do  this,  schools  should  provide  early 
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organized  and  realistic  informotion  regording  coreer  opportunities  and  should  provide 
more  training  options  through  curricular  design  flexibility.  Less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  students  were  experiencing  occupational  training  in  high  school,  yet  almost  three 
of  four  expected  to  enter  the  world  of  work  as  technical  or  skilled  workers. 

Further  conclusions  and  recommendations  indicated  that  the  discovery  of  new 
information  will  broaden  the  knowledge  of  the  occupational  development  process  and 
schools  should  give  primory  concern  to  the  development  of  occupational  objectives, 
including  students  who  aspire  to  college  and  professional  careers.  A  key  to  improved 
education  may  be  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  high  school  and  college  for  students 
wanting  continuous  vocational  training.  The  failure  of  students  to  mature  occupo** 
tionally  in  high  school  and  the  need  for  junior  and  senior  colleges  to  provide  varied 
vocational  curriculums  at  the  two-year  level,  suggest  that  research  be  undertaken  to 
investigate  the  needs  and  values  of  high  school  students  who  plan  to  continue  their 
education  after  high  school  as  a  vocational  student.  There  is  clear  evidence  of  the 
need  for  counseling  and  guidance  services  comprehensive  enough  to  cope  more  effec** 
tively  with  the  varying  needs  of  students. 

A  study  of  three  ethnic  groups  at  the  ninth  grade  level  regarding  their  educa** 
tional  and  occupational  aspirotion  levels  was  conducted  in  Texas  by  Irwin.  (2  )  The 
three  groups  were  Anglo,  ^he  majority  group,  Mexican-American,  and  Negro. 
Several  findings  have  implications  for  education  and  the  present  study.  It  was  found 
that  for  all  three  groups  the  aspiration  levels  were  considerably  higher  thon  expecta- 
tion levels.  The  minority  groups  have  lower  aspirations  than  the  dominant  ethnic 
group  •  The  two  minority  groups  have  lower  expectation  levels  for  occupational  status 
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than  the  majority  group,  though  most  Mexican- Americans  expect  to  move  to  a  higher 
occupation  category  than  that  occupied  by  their  parents.   The  Negro  respondents 
had  a  higher  aspiration  level  related  to  the  breadwinners'  status  than  the  other  groups. 

Methods  and  Procedures 

The  establishment  of  occupational  and  technical  education  programs  should  be 
preceded  by  surveys  to  determine  immediate  and  projected  manpower  requirements. 
Such  surveys  are  required  by  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  and  the  Texas  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education.   This  study  was  designed  to  accomplish  its  purposes 
by  surveying  several  populations      employers^  in-school  youth,  out-of-school  youth, 
and  parents.  Survey  forms  were  developed  for  each  of  the  four  populations  hy  synthe- 
sizing the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  study  and  models  in  the  literature. 

Conferences  were  held  with  the  project  supervisor  and  consultants  to  receive 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  study  design  and  forms  to  be  used  in  the  study. 
Conferences  were  also  held  in  Austin  with  the  Educational  Program  Director,  Division 
of  Occupational  Research  and  Development,  Deportment  of  Occupational  Education 
and  Technology,  Texas  Education  Agency  to  obtain  approval  of  the  design  and  forms. 
Suggestions  were  incorporated  in  revisions  of  the  forms,  which  were  then  printed  by 
^he  CVAE  -  Office  Duplication  classes  at  Coronado  Junior  High  School,  Plainview, 
Texos 

Superintendents  of  each  of  the  fifteen  school  districts  were  contacted  first  by  mail, 
then  personally,  to  discuss  the  project  and  its  purposes,  and  to  solicit  their  cooperation. 
Each  granted  approval  to  survey  their  high  school  students,  to  use  their  seventh  grade 
students  for  distribution  of  the  parent  survey,  and  to  furnish  names  and  last  known 
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addresses  of  members  of  the  class  of  1969 . 

Survey  forms  for  approximately  4^000  high  school  students  were  delivered  to  each 
of  the  15  participoting  school  districts  to  be  administered  by  school  personnel  at  their 
convenience  according  to  school  calendars.  This  was  accomplished  and  the  surveys 
were  returned  within  three  weeks. 

Employers  were  identified  from  the  telephone  directories  for  each  city  and  commu 
nity  within  the  five-county  area.  Monpower  and  Training  Needs  Survey  forms  were 
mailed  to  approximately  2,400  potential  employers.  Several  factors  *  name  duplica- 
tion, business  mortality,  etc.     reduced  this  number  to  approximately  1,900.  Persona 
and  telephone  contacts  were  made  by  the  project  staff  with  selected  employers  and 
800  postal  reminders  were  mailed  to  non^-responding  employers  to  increase  the  rate 
of  return .  Thi:  v;as  accomplished  within  approximotely  six  weeks. 

Parent  survey  forms  were  distributed  to  the  various  junior  high  schools  to  be 
delivered  by  approximotely  1, 100  seventh  graders  to  their  parents,  or  guardian,  one 
of  whom  was  to  complete  the  survey  form.  This  was  accomplished  and  the  forms  re- 
turned within  approximately  three  weeks. 

Out-of-school  youth  were  identified  as  members  of  the  high  school  class  of  1969 
in  the  15  school  districts.  Names  and  current  addresses  were  obtained  for  819  out- 
of-school  youth  and  follow-up  survey  forms  were  mailed  to  eoch.  Of  these,  52  were 
undefiverable,  due  to  incorrect  addresses,  which  reduced  the  number  to  767.  Follow- 
up  was  conducted  by  mailing  a  postal  card  reminder. 

Data  and  information  obtained  from  the  several  groups  were  compiled  to  obtain 
frequencies  and  percentages  of  response  to  the  elements  of  each  survey  form.  The 
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compilotion  for  high  school  students  was  accomplished  by  computer  methods,  by 
grade  level  and  sex  for  each  school  district  and  by  counties*  The  details  for  each 
school  district  are  not  presented  in  this  report,  but  the  information  has  been  provided 
to  each  individual  school . 
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CHAPTER  II 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  AREA 
Geography 

The  five  counties  included  in  the  study,  Briscoe,  Floyd^  Hale,  Motley  and 
Swisher,  are  located  in  the  north>ye$tern  part  of  Texas .  The  principal  city  of  the 
region  ,  Plainview^  is  situated  47  miles  north  of  Lubbock  and  83  miles  south  of 
Amarillo,  the  ^wo  largest  cities  in  this  section  of  the  state.  The  area  of  the  coun- 
ties varies  from  887  to  1 ,01 1  square  miles  and  the  total  area  of  the  region  is  4,758 
square  miles. 

These  five  counties  are  situated  in  two  distinct  geographic  regions  of  the  state 
the  High  Plains  and  the  North  Central  or  Rolling  Plains.  The  High  Plains  are  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  Staked  Plains,  the  Spanish  equivalent  of  which  is  Llano 
Estacado.  Some  historians  attribute  this  name  to  the  fact  that  the  Coronado  expedi- 
tion in  1540-1541  while  traveling  across  the  trackless  sea  of  grass  staked  its  rout<^ 
in  order  to  be  guided  on  its  return  trip  from  Quivira. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  five-county  area,  some  2/3  of  Briscoe  county,  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Floyd  county,  and  practically  all  of  Motley  county  lie  in  the 
Rolling  Plains  geographic  region,  while  the  balance  of  the  area  lies  on  the  High 
Plains  to  the  west.   The  boundary  between  the  two  geographic  divisions  of  the  area 
consists  of  the  Cap  Rock  Escarpment,  an  eastward  facing  mountain  wall,  rising  in 
places  from  100  to  500  feet  above  the  Rolling  Plains  to  meet  the  flat  High  Plains. 
The  altitude  of  the  region  varies  from  1,900  feet  above  sea  level  in  Motley  county 
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to  3,000  feet  at  the  Cap  Rock,  where  the  High  Plains  commence  a  gradual  increase 
up  to  3,600  feet  in  the  northwestern  ports  of  Hale  and  Swisher  counties. 

Several  rivers  flow  through  the  region  or  have  their  headwaters  there.  Prairie 
Dog  Town  Fork,  the  mainstream  of  the  Red  River,  as  it  flows  easterly  out  of  Palo  Duro 


South  Forks  of  the  Pease  River  originate  at  the  foot  of  the  Cap  Rock  in  Motley  county  • 
Running  Water  Draw  traverses  Hale  county  from  the  northwest,  flowing  through 
Plainview^  across  the  southwestern  portion  of  Floyd  county  and  into  the  White  River, 
which  exits  the  region  in  the  south  central  port  of  Floyd  county.  This  is  the  primary 
branch  of  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Brazos  River.  Characteristic  of  the  High  Plains  is  the 
existence  of  several  thousand  playa,  or  "wet  weather"  lakes.  These  lakes  are  agri- 
culturally productive  in  dry  seasons. 

The  climate  of  the  region  is  semi-arid,  with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of 
19.73  inches  in  the  five  counties.  The  average  decreases  slightly  from  east  to  west. 
This  deficiency  is  offset  by  the  Ogallala  water  formation,  which  underlies  the  High 
Plains  region.  Irrigation  from  this  aquifer  produces  most  of  the  total  crop  value  of 
the  region.   Sprinkler  irrigation  is  practiced  in  the  Rolling  Plains  portion  of  the  region. 

Pop  u  lotion 

The  Plains  region  was  the  home  of  the  Comanche  Indians,  war-like  nomads  who 
were  among  the  most  capable  horsemen  in  the  history  of  man  and  a  barrier  to  the  west- 
ward expansion  of  civilization  for  more  than  a  generation.  The  Comanches  were 
finally  subdued  by  the  United  States  Fourth  Cavalry,  led  by  General  Ranald  S. 
Mackenzie^  in  1874  at  the  Battle  of  Palo  Duro  Canyon .  The  battle  took  place  near 


Canyon^  crosses  the  northeast  portion  of  Briscoe  county.  The  Norths  Middle^  and 
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the  junction  of  Tule  and  Palo  Duro  Canyons  after  their  horses  had  been  stampeded 
In  a  surprise  night  attack.  This  marked  the  end  of  Indian  hostilities  In  Texas  except 
for  minor  Incidents*  The  site  of  the  conclusion  to  this  Important  battle  Is  located 
within  the  region  Included  In  the  present  study . 

Following  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  many  West  Texas  counties.  Including 
the  five  which  comprise  the  region  of  this  study,  were  created  from  Bexar  and  Young 
Districts  In  1876.  The  cattle  kingdom  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  supremacy,  to  be 
replaced  by  farming  in  the  1890's  and  early  1900's.  The  five  counties  were  organized 
during  the  years  1888-1 892. 

The  population  of  the  five  counties  In  1890  was  1,489,  and  steadily  Increased 
each  year  until  a  peak  was  reached  in  the  early  1930's.  The  1930  census  count  was 
52,343.  The  drouth  and  depression  contributed  to  a  decline  in  population  to  45,050 
in  1940.   During  the  next  20  years  the  population  increased  in  Floyd,  Hale,  and 
Swisher  counties,  almost  doubling  In  Hale  county,  due  in  port  to  the  expansion  of 
irrigation.  The  population  In  the  five  counties  totaled  66,621  in  1960.  With  crop 
diversification  and  the  increased  use  of  mechanized  practices  resulting  In  consolida- 
tion of  farms,  the  need  for  manual  labor  decreased  and  the  population  in  the  five- 
county  area  dropped  to  60,526  in  1970.   Briscoe  and  Motley  counties  have  steadily 
decreased  in  population  from  1930,  when  there  were  5,590  and  6,812  respectively, 
to  1970,  with  populations  of  2,794  and  2,178. 

The  most  populous  county  of  the  five  is  Hale  county  with  34, 137  or  56.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  area  of  tht-  study.  Following  in  order  are: 
Floyd  (11,044  or  18.25  per  cent),  Swisher  (10,373  or  17.14  per  cent),  Briscoe 
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(2,794  or  4.62  per  cent),  and  Motley  (2,178  or  3.6  per  cent).  Thus  the  popula- 
tion is  concentrated  in  the  western  portion  of  the  region. 

The  largest  city  in  the  region  is  Plainview,  county  seat  of  Hale  county,  with 
a  population  (1970)  of  19,096.  Next  in  size  are  Tulia,  county  seat  of  Swisher 
county  (pop.  5,294)  and  Floydada,  county  seat  of  Floyd  county  (pop.  4,109). 
Matador,  county  seat  of  Motley  county  has  a  population  of  1,091,  while  Silverton, 
county  seat  of  Briscoe  county/has  a  population  of  1,026.  Other  towns  by  counties 
ares  Briscoe  county,  Quitaque  (pop.  601);  Floyd  county,  Lockney  (2,094);  Hale 
county,  Abernathy  (2,625),  Cotton  Center  (260),  Hale  Center  (1,964),  artd  Petersburg 
(1,300);  Motley  county,  Flomot  (181),  and  Roaring  Springs  (308);  and  Swisher  county, 
Happy  (672)  and  Kress  (578).  In  each  of  these  cities  and  towns  an  independent  school 
district  is  located.  While  the  population  of  the  region  has  declined  from  1960,  the 
four  larger  cities  have  none  the  less  exhibited  a  sustained  growth  pattern;  the  popula- 
tion of  the  four  cities  with  more  than  2,500  totals  31,124  or  51 .42  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  region  . 

Statewide  urbanization  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that,  from  a  45.4  per  cent  urban 
population  in  1940,  Texas  has  grown  to  62.7  per  cent  in  1950,  to  75*0  per  cent  in 
1960  and  79.7  per  cent  urban  in  1970.  Conversely,  the  rural  population  in  Texas 
has  decreased  by  one  and  one-quarter  million  from  1940  to  1970,  declining  from 
54.6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  to  20.3  per  cent  in  the  last  census.  (8  :146) 
These  trends  are  evident  in  the  area  of  the  state  included  in  this  study. 

Economy 

The  economy  of  the  area  of  the  study  is  primarily  based  on  agriculture.  The 
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High  Plains  is  a  leading  agricultural  region  in  Texas  and  the  United  States.  Irriga- 
tion from  underground  water  supplies  makes  possible  the  significant  agricultural 
production  in  Floyd,  Hale,  and  Swisher 'counties.  Hale  county  has  352,520  acres 
and  Floyd  county  has  315,000  acres  under  irrigation,  approximately  56  per  cent 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  county  area  in  each  case. 

Cotton  and  grain  sorghums  are  the  leading  crops  of  the  region .  The  High 
Plains  produces  a  significant  portion  of  the  total  United  States  and  world  cotton 
crop,  the  annual  total  being  near  2,000,000  baSes.  Cotton  ginnings  for  1970-71 
in  the  five  counties  amounted  to  over  one-quarter  million  bales  (269,411)  of  which 
Hale  county  produced  140,178. 

A  major  development  in  recent  years  has  been  the  increased  feeding  of  cattle 
in  commercial  feedlots,  concentrated  on  the  High  Plains  largely  because  of  the  exten- 
sive  supplies  of  grain  sorghums  and  other  feeds.  This  has  stimulated  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  packing  plants.  Plainview  is  the  site  of  mapr  beef  packing  and  hog 
slaughtering  plants. 

Several  manufacturing  plants  within  the  area  produce  farm  machinery  and  irriga^^ 
tion  equipment  and  accessories,  and  a  textile  mill  is  located  at  Abernathy .  The  value 
of  manufacturing  exceeds  $10  million.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas  production  in  Hale 
and  Motley  counties  amounts  to  $10 million. 

Retail  sales  in  the  area  exceed  $125  million  and  wholesale  sales  exceed  $1 15 
million.  The  1970  state  and  county  tax  valuation  total  $134  million  for  the  five 
counties,  while  the  assessed  school  tax  valuation  exceeds  $350  million. 
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Vocational  Education  Within  the  Areo  of  the  Study 

The  basic  objective  of  Vocational  Education  is  to  provide  instruction  that  w«ll 
enable  the  student  to  become  a  productive  citizen.  The  historical  objective  of  voce- 
tional  agriculture  was  to  enable  individuals  to  become  gainfully  employed  in  produc- 
tion agriculture  on  the  farm.  The  objective  of  vocational  homemaking  was  to  prepare 
individuals  for  the  vocation  of  homemaker.  This  objective  of  homemaking  is  now  teamed 
"useful". 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968 
indicate  that  vocational  education  programs  are  intended  for  persons  of  all  ages  in  all 
communities/and  the  courses  offered  should  provide  for  individual  differences  in  pre- 
paring them  for  gainful  employment.  The  legislation  mandates  that  vocational  educa- 
tion include  within  its  scope  all  occupations  which  are  not  considered  professional  and 
do  not  require  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree,  considering  actual  and  anticipated 
occupational  opportunities. 

Seven  major  vocational  areas  have  been  identified  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  These  are:  Agriculture,  Distributive  Education,  Health  Occupations  Educa- 
tion^ Home  Economics,  Office  Occupations,  Technicol  Education^  and  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Occupations.  The  publication  Vocational  Education  and  Occupations  (12)  ourlines 
a  system  which  identifies,  defines,  and  'la::>ir:es  vocational  and  technical  instructiora! 
programs  offered  by  State  and  local  school  systems,  and  links  the  programs  to  a  wide 
range  of  occupations  found  in  all  areas  of  the  economy.  The  document  consists  of  two 
main  parts;  Part  I,  Instructional  Programs  Related  to  Occupations^  conialns  a  list  sum- 
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ma''?zing  and  coding  ♦he  substantive  content  of  dePned  voco?iona)-techr,  ca^  pfog^cms 
and  fe  o*e:>  ♦hese  to  occupational  codes,  titles,  and  worker  ♦rait  g'oups  found  n  ♦He 
Dfcnona*-/  of  Occupational  Titles*  Part  II,  Occupations  Related  ♦o  Instruc^^onu'  Px- 
g^omi   conrainsc  hst  which  shows  the  DIctionory  codes,  tPTies^  and  wo?ke'  tra^t  groups 
related     codes  and  titles  of  vocational^technical  education  program^. 

The  Deparfment  of  Occupational  Education  and  Technology  of  the  Texas  Educa* 
tion  Agency  has  developed  a  certified  list  of  courses  available  to  Texans  correioted 
to  the  United  Stotes  Office  of  Education  codes  in  the  publicotion  referred  to  above. 
The  fype  o'  level  of  instruction  available  for  each  course  is  given,  from  kinderga**^en 
through  secondary^  post-.      Jary  and  adult.  Included  are  occupationaUy  ^eioted 
courses  for  orientation,  civil  defense,  basic  education^  remedial,  ond  mis^-ello  .'^at.s 
soppof  tive  courses .   ( 6  ) 

These  publications  are  useful  references  for  educational  planning  purposes. 
Secondary  Programs 

Secondary  programs  are  available  for  three  types  of  students;  regular,  disadvantoged, 
and  handicapped.  The  1963  Act  dictated  that  persons  with  special  needs  were  to  be 
served  by  vocationo!  education.  It  defined  this  target  group  as  "persons  who  have  aca- 
demic* socio-economic,  or  other  handictps  that  prevent  thorn  from  succeeding  in  regu-a^ 
vocat'onal  education  programs.*'  This  definition  included:  (1)  those  whose  physical, 
emotional f  or  mental  handicaps  retard  personal  achievement;  and  (2)  those  whose  envi- 
ronments ord  cultural  background  inhibit  personal,  social^  and  economic  ochievement. 
Agriculture  ond  homemaking  maintain  some  traditionol  programSo   In  addition,  for 
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the  tKree  ^ypes  of  students  there  a»^e  Cooperative  Part-Time  Trainir^g  Programs,  o-^d 
Pre-employment  Loboratory  Programs  in  all  voca^^ional  areas. 

The  coope'-QtJve  progroms  provide  for  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  ♦t^e 
school  ard  various  businesses,  industries,  offices,  and  institutions*  The  studer!  *r 
G  cooperative  program  must  be  16  years  of  age  and  in  the  1 1th  or  12th  grade  .  Through 
the  cooperative  af«'angement,  the  student  is  in  school  one-half  of  each  day  ottendirg 
regular  h»gh  school  classes  and  one  class  in  which  instruction  is  related  to  a  specific 
occupation  •  The  remaining  one-half  day  the  student  is  on  the  job  as  a  trainee  '«p  a 
planned  program  to  acquire  the  |ob  skills  and  information  on  a  specific  occupation. 

The  Pre-employment  Laboratory  programs  prepare  students  for  careers  but  do  not 
include  the  concurrent  part-time  employment «  In  the  regular  pre-employment  programs 
the  student  attends  classes  for  three  consecutive  hours  in  a  specific  trade  shop  >A^ithin 
the  achool  to  develop  the  job  skills  and  acquire  the  related  information  needed  to  enter 
employment  in  a  skilled  trade  upon  graduation.  During  the  remaining  half  day^  these 
students  o^e  enrolled  in  regular  high  school  courses. 

Coord  ma  ted  Vocational-Academic  Education  -  C  .V.A  .E.  Programs  are  designed  for 
students  w^th  special  needs  but  not  for  special  education  students.  The  students  in 
C  .V.A  E.  ore  those  who  have  not  been  motivated  in  regular  vocatior-c!  or  academic 
programs    They  may  be  slow  learners,  under-achievers,  potential  dropouts,  and  ce 
usuoHy  behird  normal  grade  level  by  one  or  more  years*  The  purposes  of  the  program 
ore  to  provide  gamful  employment  training  in  occupations  related  to  the  portlcuior 
orea  of  emphosis,  e*g.  home  economics^  agriculture,  industry,  and  to  provide  »nst?uc* 
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uor  ►r  The  Gccaemtc  Q'eas  of  Engiisr   morh  soence  one  soc>a:  sva  ei   wnlcJ"  ' 
'elated  to  ''he  hc/^o  o*  wo'^k  ond  ?he  occupotfon,  and  wh^ch     or  'he  eve'  wbe*e 
s^uder^s  cc  oc?"  eve    The  program  normail/  begins  ir,  the  seve'^m  crd  eigrTf-  groaei 
^nh\r  or  occ^-pc  :>rG!  ctusre' .  Cor.tinuing  }pto  high  schoo  *he  program  become^ 
more  $pec;o> 'zed  r  one  or  t-wo  s'ngle-sk^ii  areas*  Hopeful!/   these  s^ude'-^s  w-'^ 
progress  r  bo-r  the  voccttorai  and  academic  programs  so  that  the/  car  erre'-  ^he 
reguior  pxg-ami    At  any  point  when  the  student  might  drop  oc^  of  schcoL  he  ^t^ouid 
^^ve  some  occuportoraj  and  academic  skills  to  help  him  find  a  job  and  ^o  succeec 
the  job 

Speciol  EdircoYion  -  Vocatjona!  education  Is  offered  to  persons  who  are  physical!/  or 

mer*affy  nordicapped  o"  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  who  are  otherwise  ei^g  ofe 

for  voco^  orct  eaocaMon .  Because  of  their  handicap  they  connot^  succeed  ^n  regu-C' 

vocot^ono^  progfoms  without  specfai  education  asbistanco  or  require  a  modified  voce- 

tional  program.  Programs  of  this  type  are  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 

world  of  ^ork  and  ^o  enable  him  to  acquire  the  socio!  and  occupotionai  sk^Ui  to  ceccme 

a  furcMora!  wo'ker  ir  ^he  fobor  morket 

Exisryng  Secondary  Progroms  in  the  Area 

The  fo^owsng      of  p^og^oms  by  schooU  Identifies  existing  secondo^y  vocaricro' 

edocotior  pjogroms  In  each  school  within  the  five-county  orea.   EnroHmentb  per  p'og^om 

for  1971-72  ore  gwer,  esfimotes  for  1972-73,  and  pro|ections  to  1976-77. 

F'!£2l  Grade  Level  11971.72  1972-73  1976-77 

(JJncque                                                              ^  " 

ProcJuc-so"  Agr^cu^t^  e                     9/12              23  25  32 

Homennakjrg  -  Use^u!                      9/12              30  34  37 

"ST  . 
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M^l^^'*-'"^'^-^  Grode  Level  1971-72  ^972-73  \976'^7 
Sfiwe-'o' 

P'odjc*  or  Ag-  c-,»yfe                    9/12              45  45  48 

HomemoK  rg  -  U^ef..:                        9/12               35  35  37 

80  ~80"  'W 

Qi^'«Qq-e  corsoliaoted  w-th  Turkey  n  the  VaMe/  lndepender<  Schoo-  D  stric  ^Of  19^2- •''3 
Mc/  1971  oTLiOi  psar.  v/sed  -  75-76  projections  used  for  76-77  yeor ,  72-73  est:moted 


FlO/D                                     Grade  Level 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1976-77 

Floydodo 

Production  Agricuh;^re 

9/12 

105 

113 

110 

Homcmci<«ng  -  Useful 

9/12 

IIP 
1 15 

101 

90 

Combi-o*"  or*  Coop,  Ag  .&  Producflcn 

11/12 

24 

29 

35 

Dist'tbuffv^e  Education 

11/12 

35 

32 

30 

G>mbiraTion  D.E   Coop  -  &  Pre- 

emp'o/menf  Lab 

10/12 

X 

43 

45 

Irduitria^  Cooperative  Training 

9/;  2 

X 

X 

20 

Speciol  EdLcafion  Home  &  Community 

Services 

7/12 

14 

15 

15 

293 

333 

345 

Lockrey 

Productfor  Agriculture 

9/12 

43 

51 

55 

Homemaking  -  Useful 

9/12 

39 

40 

45 

Comber  at  »or  Homemaking  &  Home 

Ecorornics  Coop  Education 

10/12 

35 

32 

35 

C  V.A  E.  Small  Engine  Repair 

7/9 

23 

30 

3D 

C  V,A-E   Home  &  Community 

Services 

7/9 

X 

X 

20 

MT 

l85" 

HALE 

Aberrothy 

Prodtc'.or  Agriculture 

9/12 

48 

50 

50 

Trac*oi  Mechcpics  &  Prod  Ag> 

Comb?  red 

11/12 

28 

38 

50 

Homemok<rg  -  Useful 

9/12 

63 

70 

75 

C  V,A  E  -  Fu*r:*uje  &  Upholstery 

Repair 

9/12 

26 

30 

30 

Spec     Edjcc*  or  Home  &  Community 

Services 

9/12 

14 

15 

15 

179 

203" 

220 
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HALE  (CO"  0,  Grode  Level      1971-72        1972-73  1976-77 


Cc"o:  Cer-'C 


9/12 

30 

30 

30 

Homemck*'  g  -  Useiu" 

9/12 

31 

36 

36 

6'1~ 

"66 

~66" 

Hoif  C6'»e* 

P'OOuCTor  A3r.Cv/i*Jre 

9/12 

52 

A 

X 

CombTo'Ior  Coop  .  Ag  ,&  Production 

9/12 

X 

50 

55 

Homemak;.'g  -  UseLi 

9/12 

48 

66 

70 

Speoc:  tdwco^'or  Vocafionai 

Wor»<  S  ue/  P-cg.'om 

9/12 

X 

10 

15 

w 

l26 

WT 

Petersb>,rg 

Product'or  Agrico'^ure 

9/12 

35 

40 

40 

Homemck-rg  -  Useful 

9/12 

26 

30 

30 

Specioi  EduCo»ior  Home  &  Cammunity 

Services 

7/12 

15 

15 

15 

Speed  Educotion  General  Mechanical 

Repoi- 

7/12 

15 

15 

15 

Occwpot  or  Ofier.tatlons 

7/12 

X 

(140) 

(140) 

91 

100 

"Too 

Ploinview  ^Areo  Vocational  School) 

Prodijcf'on  Agriculture 

9/12 

38 

41 

40 

Cx3op  &  Production  Ag  .  Combined 

9/12 

60 

62 

63 

Homemoklng  -  Useful 

9/12 

328 

340 

345 

Home  Economics  Ojoperative 

Educotion 

11/12 

25 

32 

33 

Me»al  Trodes  Technology 

11/12 

22 

28 

28 

Au»o  Mechomcs  Technology 

iO/12 

23 

30 

30 

BLild-r-g  T'udes  Technology 

10/12 

24 

30 

30 

Ccsmetotogy 

11/12 

26 

32 

32 

Vocatfopol  Drof<'!r.g  (Tech.) 

10/12 

21 

28 

28 

VocoT>o'Qi  E-ectroncs  (Tech.) 

10/12 

26 

30 

30 

Coope'Of've  D  E 

11/12 

42 

50 

50 

<rd.js»'fQi  Ccope.'G»ive  Training 

11/12 

38 

45 

47 

VocQTioroi  Office  Education  - 

Pre-employment  Labo'orory 

n 

28 

31 

31 

Voco'^orol  Off  ce  Education  -  Coop 

12 

21 

28 

30 

C  ^  A  i   Office  Dopiicatfon 

7/8 

29 

X 

X 

C  V  A  E   Office  Duplication 

9/10 

X 

28 

28 

C  V  A  E  Uphobter/ 

7/8 

27 

28 

28 
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HALE         6  ,                           Grade  Level 

1971-79 

1079  77 
It/ /O 

P^QiT v*»ew  (CO'' »  d  ) 

Specfof  Eoocc*jor  Home  &  G)mmunify 

Se'^v'ces 

7/12 

22 

25 

25 

Spec»o»  Edoco*  or  )ndustr»ot  Building 

T'odes 

7/12 

7 

10 

12 

Spec'a:  Edoco^'on  Au*o  Mechanics 

7/12 

O 

o 

10 

813 

MOTLE/ 

Motado' 

Production  Agriculture 

9/12 

OA 

Homemokirg  -  Useful 

9/12 

53 

AR 

7A 

"76" 

IT 

WW 

Flomot  of:d  Roc^^ng  Springs  do  not  offer  Vocational 

Educo  tion 

i  WISHER 

Happy 

Production  Agriculture 

9/12 

54 

57 

V  1 

Homemoking  -  Useful 

9/12 

45 

48 

'tl 

1  1 

Kress 

Production  Agriculture 

9/12 

40 

Homemaking-  Useful 

9/12 

39 

39 

39 

79 

79 

70 

Tufia  (A'-ca  Vocational  School) 

Production  Agriculture 

9/12 

54 

60 

70 

Cooperative  Agriculture 

11/12 

15 

15 

23 

Homemoking  -  Useful 

9/12 

80 

80 

70 

Home  Economics  Coop,  Education 

11/12 

X 

15 

25 

Vocat'onot  Office  Education  Pre- 

employment  Lob 

10/12 

22 

22 

22 

D»strfbu««ve  Education  (Coop.) 

11/12 

29 

30 

30 

Auto  Mechanics  Technology 

10/12 

27 

25 

25 

Building  Trades  Technology 

10/12 

13 

25 

25 

C  V  A  E   General  Construction 

Trades 

7/8 

27 

25 

30 

C.V.A  E   General  Metol  Trades 

9/12 

30 

28 

28 

C  V  A  E  Homemaking 

7/8 

21 

25 

28 

Spec^oi  Education  General  Mechanic 

Repolr 

7/8 

16 

22 

30 

26 

SWISHER  icoot'd  ;  9jS^^}:?1?[     llIllU        IV^^Jl  l^I^ll: 

Tulio  (cont'd  ; 
Specio)  Education  hcnne  &  Comrn^rry 
Services  /78  21  24  30 

355^  396^  436 

TOTAL  -  Ail  Schools  2  419  2,6?8  2,873 

From  the  preccd  rg  •^oca'x'^o  edi/co?  or  prog'Qms,  the  e^.-O'^men*  ord 

projected  erroMmcn*s  tc^  oreos  of  empho^.5  ^ove  been  combined  from  tHe  *'ue  courtier. 
The  Ofeos  of  emphasis  a^e    (1)  Useful  homemakfpg  end  prodi/ctior  agriciiltore  comb*nea 
c  *  ome-  and  form*-related  cou'^es    (2;  Regulor  prcgroms  leod*pg  to  garrfwl  employ- 
men'  in  off^the-farm  occupations  inc*'-id<rg  cooperoHve  and  pre-emp'oyme''  t  Icbcfotor/ 
programs,  (3;  progroms  for  t^e  dssodvonraged      V  A  E  ),  and  (4)  programs  fo»^  the 
handicapped  vsp^ciol  education).  Table  1  presents  thia  informatior 

TABLE  1 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  ENROLLMENT 
IN  AREAS  OF  EMPHASIS 


1971-72 

1972«73 

1976-77 

Production  Agricjttwire) 
Usefu*  Homemok'ng  ) 

1  604 

1.669 

1  704 

Regular  Occupa*  onoi  Pfogroms 

502 

656 

715 

Programi  <of  Disodwan^aged 

183 

194 

222 

Programs  for  Handicapped 

130 

159 
2,678 

ie2 

2.823" 
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Post- Secondary  Programs 

Sou^bwes^  B^S'neSi  College  -  Sou^hwesf  Business  College^  a  prop-^etary  cts'resi  co'^ege 
is  -oca-ed  in  Plamview  and  offers  programs  in  court  reportsng  a'^d  sec-e?ar'0'  fields  ir 
Isoccredfted  b/  the  Accrediifng  Commission  for  Business  Schools,,  end  approved  by  the 
Texas  Educarson  Agency^  and  the  Nanonal  Shorthand  Reporters  Aa^ciG^^^or  >  The  c-tt^- 
dent  appiicanr  must  be  a  high  school  graduate  or  equivalent . 

Three  d?p!oma  programs  ore  offered:  Court  Reporting;,  an  18  mor^h  program^  Legc*- 
Medfcai  Secretarial,  12  months;  and  Secretarial  and  General  Office,  nine  months  THuV 
one  subjects  are  offered  .  Approximate  enrollment  is  100  students  of  whom  70  per  cen*^  are 
«n  Court  Reporting  and  30  per  cent  are  in  the  secretarial  programs .  Some  65  per  cen^ 
graduate  and  receive  o  diploma , 

Licensed  Vocational  Nursing  -  Licensed  Vocational  Nurse  training  is  ovaHable  in  two 
programs,  one  \r  Plain  view  and  one  in  Hale  Center,  Men  and  women,  age  18  to  50. 
who  have  completed  high  school  or  the  equivalent  are  eligible  for  the  12  month  programs 
which  begsn  each  September .  The  programs  prepare  the  graduate  for  the  State  Board 
Examination     The  L  V  N.  program  in  Plainview  is  a  cooperative  arrangement  between 
the  Plainview  Public  Schools  and  the  Central  Plains  Genera!  Hospital^  and  enrolls  16 
students  per  session.  The  L..V  .N  .>  program  in  Hale  Center  is  an  internai  program  of  the 
Hi-Pla^ns  General  Hospital^  enrolling  ten  students  per  session.  Swisher  Memono!  Hos- 
pital in  Tuiia  has  conducted  an  L,V.,N .  program  in  the  past,  and  plans  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  bur  of  the  present  time  the  program  is  inoperative 

^9)d^^^^.^?E^^^^ ^^}^^^  *  Wayland  Baptist  College  is  a  four-ye^*^..  co-educat^onai 
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institution  located  in  Plainview.  Professional  and  pre-professional  training  within  the 
context  of  the  liberal  arts  is  provided  in  the  fields  of  education,  religion,  and  business 
Curricula  are  divided  into  six  main  areas  from  which  majors  and  minors  may  be  chosen 
usually  after  completion  of  a  core  curriculum  from  basic  liberal  arts  courses.  The  six 
divisions  of  the  college  are: 


Division 
Religion  and  Philosophy 
Physical  and  Biological  Science 

Fine  Arts 

Language  and  Literature 
Social  Science 


Vocational  and  Professional  Studies 


Majors 
Religion 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Music 

Speech  and  Theatre 

English 
Spanish 

History 

Law  Enforcement 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 

Business  Administration 

Education 

Physical  Education 


The  College  enrolled  1,079  students  during  the  1971-72  academic  year. 
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CHAPTER  III 

PRESENTATION  OF  DATA 
The  da^a  obtained  from  the  several  population  groups  is  presented  separately 
for  each  group      ernployers,  high  school  students,  out-of-school  youth,  and 
parents.  A  matrix  of  occupations  -  existing  and  desired  -  is  then  presented* 

Employers 

The  Manpower  and  Training  Needs  Survey  was  sent  to  1,926  potential 
employers ,  Usable  forms  were  returned  by  692,  which  constituted  a  36  per  cent 
return  , 

The  responding  employers  were  asked  about  the  availability  of  certair)  kinds 
of  workers.   Eighty- two  per  cent  said  that  a  shortage  of  trained  workers  existed 
and  that  quality  workers  were  hard  to  find*  Only  14  per  cent  said  that  trained 
workers  were  available*  When  asked  about  the  minimum  educational  requirements 
that  *hey  required  of  entering  employees,  67  per  cent  required  a  high  school 
education,  26  per  cent  at  least  an  elementary  education  and  only  nine  per  cent 
required  two  years  of  college  or  more  .  • 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  responding  employers  said  that  they  did  not  have 
a  specific  training  program  for  employees  in  their  company*   Eighty-three  per  cent 
indicated  that  they  would  accept  qualified  graduates  of  a  vocational-technical 
school .  The  employer  group  was  asked  whether  or  not  they  would  pay  the  tuitition 
of  employees  who  take  training  to  improve  their  job  skills*   Forty-seven  per  cent 
said  no,  38  per  cent  said  yes,  partially,  and  15  per  cent  said  that  they  would 
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pay  all  of  these  expenses.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  employers  stated  that 
they  informed  their  employees  of  the  educational  opportunities  that  they  might 
take  to  improve  their  job  skills. 

The  employers  were  asked  if  the  high  schools  had  adequately  prepared 
graduates  for  entry  Into  employment  with  their  firm.  The  answers  submitted 
by  41  per  cent  of  the  employers  were  affirmative,  but  that  job  preparation  was 
oniy  part^oL  Thirty  per  cent  said  no  and  19  per  cent  were  satisfied  with  high 
school  graduates,  while  ten  per  cent  did  not  know.  When  asked  a  similar 
question  regarding  the  adequacy  of  junior  college  preparation,  13  per  cent 
said  that  junior  college  preparation  was  adequate,  25  per  cent  felt  it  was 
only  partially  adequate,  12  per  cent  said  it  was  not  adequate  and  49  per  cent 
indicated  they  did  not  know.   Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  respondents  stated 
that  non-high  school  graduates  performed  satisfactorily.   Fifty-six  per  cent  felt 
that  they  performed  satisfactorily  but  required  a  great  deal  of  additional 
training,  and  25  per  cent  said  that  non-high  school  graduates  did  not  perform 
satisfactorily.   Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  employers  thought  that  high  school 
graduates  were  employable,  but  required  additional  education  and  training. 
Twenty- three  per  cent  thought  that  they  were  reasonably  well  prepared  for 
employment  and  adjusted  quickly.   Sixteen  per  cent  thought  that  they  were 
employable  but  only  in  unskilled  jobs.  Only  six  per  cent  thought  that  high 
school  graduates  were  unemployable  because  of  lack  of  training. 

The  employer  group  was  asked  to  what  extent  the  existing  educational 
facilities  in  the  surrounding  area  (Briscoe,  Floyd,  Hale,  Motley  and  Swisher 
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cou'^t'resj  meet  o{f-»l^e- job  training  needs  ^or  their  employees.   Thirty-plre  pe'  cen* 
•  Qted  ex'st-ng  educational  fac'lities  as  poor.  23  per  cent  rated  them  os  ^oi^  ^our 
per  cert  e^^ceHep*   and  33  per  cent  said  ♦'be/  did  no*'  know  .  They  were  also  osked 
aboO*  the  adequocy  o^  e^isMng  docilities  in  the  surrounding  orea  'P  te'^ms  o^  meet  ng  • 
♦he  speo^lc  occupational  and  troining  needs  oi  their  compap/  .  Twenty-s'x  pe*-  cent 
rated  *hem  as  ^aif   41  .7  per  cent  rated  them  as  poor,  agoin  four  pe*  cert  ra»ed  ^hem 
as  e^ce' lent  and  28.3  pe**  cent  did  not  know* 

Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  employer  group  were  interested  in  additional  ^raining 
for  the-'-  present  work  force  during  their  non-working  hours  in  a  local  junior  coMege, 
Twenty- five  per  cent  were  not  interested  and  34  per  cent  were  undecided* 

Sevent/-nine  pe^-  cent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  a  junior  college  including 
vocotiona I- technical  training  would  be  valuable  to  the  community,   Thirteen  per  cent 
thought  it  would  have  *'some"  value  •  The  balance,  eight  per  cent^were  undecided 
o*'  thought  it  would  be  of  no  value*  Seventy-eight  per  cent  felt  that  o  junior  college 
was  needed  fn  this  area  ond  73  per  cent  indicated  that  they  would  support  such  a 
college . 

Manpower  Needs 

The  employer  survey^  in  an  effort  to  acquire  information  about  employmerr 
projections  asked  the  employer  for  the  number  of  his  employees  on  March  \ ,  1972 
and  estimates  fo"  1973  and  1977.   This  information  was  requested  for  the  followmg 
g^-oups    Unskilled   Semi- Skilled,  Skilled,  Clerical  and  Sales,.  Semi- Professional 
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and  Technical   and  Managerial  •   Five  hundred  seventy-height  employers  returned 
wsaole  fo^ms  for  this  portion  of  ^he  survey.  They  reported  9.442  employees  m  1972 
for  an  average  of  16  3  employees  per  respondent.   For  1973,  9^896  employees  were 
projected  for  an  average  of  17  J  employees  per  respondent.   Fo^  1977    10  594  em- 
p»o/ees  were  p^ojeced  for  an  average  of  18.3  employees  per  respondent     (Table  2) 
Th\s  compa'-es  to  a  tota^  of  15-870  non  agricultural  employees  reported  in  Aprii  1972 
by  rhe  Texas  Employment  Commission.  (Table  3) 


TABLE  3 

LABOR  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  FIVE  SOUTH  PLAINS  COUNTIES 


Total 

Total 

Non- 

Labor 

Unem- 

Employ- 

Manu- 

Manu- 

Force 

ployed 

ment 

facturing 

facturing 

Agriculfure 

BRISCOE 

1,515 

75 

1,440 

15 

565 

860 

FLOYD 

5  430 

150 

5,280 

60 

2,280 

2,940 

HALE 

15,620 

600 

15,020 

1,330 

8,690 

5,000 

MOTLEV* 

1.120 

35 

1,085 

15 

505 

565 

SWISHER 

4  805 

130 

4,675 

100 

2,310 

2  265 

TOTALS 

28  490 

990 

27,500 

1,520 

14. 350 

11.630 

Source  -  Texas  Employment  Commission,  April  1972.  ^Motley  -  Aprils  1970 

The  average  employer  had  3  J  Unskilled  employees  in  1972,  and  projected 
3*0  in  1973  and  3.2  in  1977,  for  a  five  year  increase  of  3^3  per  cenh  The  em- 
ployers showed  an  average  of  2*7  for  Semi-Skllled  employees  in  1972^.  a  3.3 
overage  per  employer  in  1973  and  a  3  .7  average  in  1977,  This  produced  an 
estimated  increase  in  the  Semi-Skiiled  category  of  14,6  per  cent  for  the  next 
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five  years.  Skilled  employees  average  4,3  per  employer  in  1972,  4*8  in  1973 
and  5,5  estimated  for  1977,  The  employers  project  a  6,4  per  cent  increase  in 
the  Skilled  category  by  1977*   For  1972  the  employers  indicated  an  average  of 
3  J  employees  per  respondent  in  the  Clerical  and  Sales  category,  for  1973  the 
average  was  3,4  and  for  1977  it  was  an  average  of  4,0  employees  for  each 
employer.  The  five  year  increase  was  17,1  per  cent.  The  Semi-Professional 
and  Technical  employee  overage  for  1972  was  1 .5,  The  1973  projection  was 
1 ,8  for  each  employer^  and  in  1977  it  was  2,2 •  The  five  year  projection 
showed  an  increase  of  30,6  per  cent.  The  responding  employers  show  for 
1972  an  average  of  1  J  Managerial  type  employees  for  each  employer.  The 
average  was  2,0  for  1973  and  was  projected  to  1977  as  being  2,2  for  each 
respondent.  This  constitutes  a  14,9  per  cent  increase  in  managerial  type 
employees. 

Combined  employee  groups  show  a  12,2  per  cent  increase  in  employees 
from  1972  to  the  number  projected  for  1977,  for  an  annual  average  increase  of 
2,4  per  cent  for  all  categories  of  employees, 
Vafiations  in  Employment 

The  employers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  largest  number  and  the  smallest 
number  of  people  on  their  payroll  at  one  time  between  March  1971  and  March 
1972.  Approximately  16  per  cent  of  the  employers  failed  to  respond  to  this 
request ,  Th»rty-five  per  cent  said  thai  their  employment  was  the  same  for  each 
month  of  the  year.  This  group  represented  2,336  employees.  The  remaining 
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employers  (48*9%)  indicated  a  month  of  maximum  and  a  month  of  minimum 
employment* 

Collectively,  20  J  per  cent  of  the  employers  reported  December  to  be 
the  month  of  largest  total  employment,  followed  by  July,  12.4  per  cenK 
February  was  shown  by  17  J  per  cent  of  the  employers  as  the  month  of  lowest 
employment  with  January  next,  12.6  per  cent.  The  employers  with  variable 
employment  represented  approximately  7,915  employees. 

The  employers  were  asked  what  per  cent  of  the  range  in  their  employment 
was  due  to  seasonal  variation  rather  than  a  general  increase  or  decrease  in 
business.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  employers  said  there  was  no  seasonal 
influence  in  their  employee  variations.  Twenty-five  per  cent  indicated  that 
seasonal  influences  contribute  to  all  of  their  employment  variation  .  Table  4 
presents  this  information  by  counties. 

Employers  were  also  asked  what  per  cent  of  their  total  employee  force  is 
replaced  annually  due  to  severance,  disability,  retirement  or  death.  Fifty-two 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  these  factors  do  not  influence  their  employee 
force  on  an  annual  basis.  Twenty- five  per  cent  indicated  that  these  factors 
influence  their  yearly  employment  variation  from  one  to  ten  per  cent.  Table  5 
presents  this  information  by  counties. 
General  Educational  Background  or  Training 

The  employers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  type  of  business  that  they  operated 
and  to  list  the  general  educational  background  and/or  training  needed  to  provide 
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them  with  better  workers.  The  various  types  of  businesses  described  by  the 
resporsdents  were  grouped  under  the  following  occupational  headings.  Agri- 
culture, Distributive,  Health,  Industrial,  Office,  and  Technical .  The  types 
of  businesses  that  were  generally  thought  to  fall  in  each  category  were 
examined  relative  to  the  accumulative  educational  background  and  training 
needs  listed  by  the  responding  employers. 

Agricultural  -  Forms  returned  from  84  agriculturally  oriented  businesses  revealed 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  no  education  was  required,  six 
per  cent  indicated  elementary  school  was  required,  64  per  cent  thought  that 
high  school  was  a  necessary  requirement,  two  per  cent  junior  college,  six 
per  cent  some  college  and  two  per  cent  thought  that  a  college  degree  was 
required.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  these  respondents  indicated  that  on-the-job 
training  was  adequate  preparation  for  their  businesses.  Vocational  and  tech- 
,  nical  training  was  listed  by  17  per  cent  of  the  respondents  as  being  an  important 

background  fo^  entering  their  business    Training  and  experience  in  sales  was 
thought  to  be  important  by  nine  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  Other  educational 
backgrounds  listed  with  somewhat  less  frequency  were  bookkeeping,  math,  English, 
general  business,  welding,  mechanical  training,  and  secretarial  training. 
Distributive  -  The  202  types  of  businesses  that  were  distributive  in  nature  were 
grouped  and  the  educational  requirements  examined.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  said  that  there  was  no  minimum  educational  requirement  for  entry 
into  their  business*   Elementary  school  was  required  by  two  per  cent  of  the 
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respondents,  high  school  by  72  per  cent,  junior  college  by  15  per  cent  and  some 
college  by  ♦en  per  cent.  None  of  the  respondents  thought  a  college  deg<'ee  was 
necessary  for  entry  into  their  business.  Mechanical  training  was  suggested  by 
13  per  cent  of  the  respondents  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  entry  into  their 
business.  Twenty-three  per  cent  listed  vocational  and  technical  training  as 
an  essential  background.  Experience  and  training  in  sales  was  indicated  as 
being  a  necessary  educational  background  by  14  per  cent  of  the  respondents. 
Eight  per  cent  thought  that  public  relations  was  important  and  eight  per  cent 
said  that  on-the-job  training  was  all  the  preparation  their  employees  needed. 
Several  of  the  responding  employers  said  that  the  following  education  and 
expe^-ience  was  also  important:  math,  general  business,  bookkeeping,  secre- 
tarial and  clerical  training,  and  management  training. 

Health  -  There  were  37  responding  businesses  which  were  generally  classified 
as  those  related  to  health  occupations  and  the  respective  educational  require- 
ments were  compiled.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  responding  employera  set  elementary 
school  as  the  minimum  education  required  for  employment  in  their  business.  High 
school  .   s  the  minimum  education  required  by  40  per  cent  of  the  respondents, 
12  per  cent  scid  that  junior  college  was  all  that  was  necessary  and  eight  per  cent 
indicated  s^me  college  would  do,  while  32  per  cent  required  a  college  degree. 
Nurses  training  was  considered  to  be  an  essential  educational  background  by 
15  per  cent  of  the  employers.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  responding  employers 
suggested  an  educational  background  of  vocational  and  technical  training. 
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Thirteen  per  cent  suggested  specific  medical  training*  General  bifsiness 
methods  was  indicated  as  essential  background  by  ten  per  cent  and  ten  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  thought  that  on-the-job  training  was  all  the  training 
their  operations  required    Some  of  the  responding  employers  stated  secre- 
toiial  and  clerical  training  and  a  background  in  public  relations  were  impor- 
tant for  employment  in  their  business* 

Industrial  -  The  category  for  industrially  related  businesses  Included  114 
responses.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  employers  indicated  tha;  at  least  a  high 
school  educction  was  necessary  for  employment  in  their  business.  Some 
college  was  stated  as  on  educational  requirement  by  18  per  cent  of  the 
respondents.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  responding  employers  said  that 
vocational  and  technical  training  was  an  important  requiren:ent  for  their 
employees.  Thirteen  per  cent  stated  that  on-the-job  training  wos  sufficient 
preparation  for  their  employees.  Welding  was  required  training  by  nine 
^er  cent  of  the  responding  employers.      ther  notable  requests  for  education 
and/or  training  by  employers  were:  mechanical  training,  sales,  cosmetology, 
and  cooking . 

Office*-  There  were  86  survey  forms  returned  from  businesses  generally 
classified  as  office  type  businesses.  High  school  education  was  considered 
a  minimum  educational  requirement  necessary  for  employment  by  43  per  cent 
of  ♦h.-^  respondent's.  Some  college  or  junior  college  was  considered  necessary 
by  28  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  responding 
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employers  considered  o  college  degree  necessory  for  employment  in  their 
business,  Sccretarioi  training  was  considered  a  basic  requirement  by  25 
per  cent  of  the  respondents,  followed  by  such  related  troining  os  a  12 
per  cent  need  for  bookkeeping,  eight  per  cent  need  for  occounting  ond 
six  per  cent  for  clerical  training.   Nine  per  cent  of  the  respondents  te** 
their  employees  should  hove  training  in  public  relotions  ond  eight  per  cent 
wonted  their  employees  to  hove  training  in  general  business.  A  few  of 
the  employers  suggested  vocotional  training  and  on-the-job  training  as 
being  helpful  in  preparing  workers  for  employment  in  their  businesses. 
Technicol  -  Five  businesses  were  identified  os  those  being  technically 
oriented.  They  indicated  a  need  for  technicol  training  os  a  background 
for  employment  in  technicol  oreos  tn  their  businesses.  Other  useful 
troining  mentioned  wos  generol  business^  moth^  drafting,  and  equipment 
operations. 

Summory -  Collectively,  eight  per  cent  of  the  responding  employers  stoted 
thot  there  wos  no  educationol  requirement  for  employment  in  their  business. 
Three  per  cent  said  only  elemenfory  school  was  required^  63  per  cent  said 
high  school  was  required,  ond  junior  college  was  specifically  nomed  by 
seven  per  cent.  Ten  per  cent  specified  some  college  wos  required  ond  nine 
per  cent  indicated  that  a  college  degree  was  a  minimum  educationol  require- 
ment for  employment  in  their  business. 
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Employee  Weaknesses 

The  employer  survey  requested  that  each  employer  make  a  brief  statement 
as  to  whot  he  felt  were  the  major  persona!  weaknesses  of  prospective  employees 
Table  6   shows  the  weaknesses  listed  by  the  employers  and  the  number  and 
percentage  of  employers  that  selected  each  weakness*   "Lack  of  training" 
was  listed  as  a  weakness  by  21  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  "Unwilling 
to  work  and  lack  of  ambition"  together  mode  up  29  per  cent  of  the  listed 
weaknesses. 

TABLE  6 


MAJOR  PERSONAL  WEAKNESSES  OF,PROSPECTIVE  EMPLOYEES 


Weaknesses 

No. 

Per  cent 

Lack  of  Training 

108 

20.61 

Unwilling  to  Work 

84 

16.03 

Lack  of  Ambition 

67 

12.78 

Lack  of  Education 

37 

7.06 

Lack  of  Interest 

33 

6.29 

Poor  Attitude 

30 

5.72 

Lack  of  Communication 

28 

5.34 

Lack  of  Experience 

26 

4.96 

Lack  of  Confidence 

20 

3.81 

Lack  o'  Responsibility 

1? 

3.63 

Bad  Personal  Appearance 

13 

2.48 

Want  Too  Much  Pay 

13 

2.48 

Lack  of  Loyalty 

10 

1 .90 

Lack  of  Pride 

9 

1.72 

Unstable 

8 

1.52 

Lack  of  Intelligence 

6 

1 .15 

Other 

13 

2.47 

2180 


Junior  College  Support 

The  employers  were  also  asked  to  list  the  ways  that  they  would  support 
a  junior  college,  or  if  they  would  not  give  their  support,  to  state  the  reason. 
The^e  were  324  affirmative  responses  and  136  negative  responses.  Twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  employers  stated  that  they  vs^ould  support  a  junior  college 
"anyway  possible".   Eighteen  per  cent  said  they  would  lend  their  support 
by  hiring  students  and  16  per  cent  said  they  would  give  their  "moral  support"  • 
Fourteen  per  cent  specified  financial  aid.  The  ways  of  support  are  listed  in 


Table  7, 

TABLE  7 

WAYS  EMPLOYERS  WOULD  SUPPORT  A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Ways 

No. 

Per  cent 

Anyway  Possible 

70 

21  .6 

Hire  Students 

59 

18.2 

Moral  Support 

51 

15.7 

Financially 

44 

13.5 

Taxes 

31 

9.5 

Send  Employees 

15  , 

4.6 

Offer  Or.- the- Job  Training 

11 

3.3 

Advertising 

9 

2.7 

Enroll  Children 

8 

2.4 

Technical  Assistance 

7 

2.1 

Time 

5 

1.5 

Advisory 

4 

1 .2 

Attendance 

4 

1 .2 

Patronage 

4 

1.2 

Housing  of  Students 

1 

.3 

Donate  Materials 

1 

.3 
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The  reasons  given  by  those  who  chose  not  to  support  a  junior  college  are 
shown  in  Table  8     Thirty-one  per  cent  listed  "college  already  available" 
as  their  reason  for  not  wanting  to  support  a  junior  college.  Twenty-seven 
per  cent  were  undecided  as  to  why  they  would  not  give  their  support. 


TABLE  8 

REASONS  FOR  NOT  SUPPORTING  A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Reasons 

No. 

Per  cent 

College  Alread/  Available 

42 

30.8 

Undecided 

37 

27.2 

Unable  Financiall/ 

17 

13.6 

G>ilege  Education  Not  Needed 

15 

11.0 

Not  Needed 

14 

10.2 

Taxes  Too  H»gh 

10 

7.0 

Too  Man/  Educated  People 

1 

.7 

Occupations  -  Training^  Employment^  and  Supply 


The  Employer  Survey  included  a  form  that  requested  a  listing  of  the 
occupations  pertinent  to  the  employers'  business.   Usable  forms  were  returned 
by  550  emp^o/ers.    For  each  occupational  entry  the  minimum  years  of  education 
necessary  for  that  |ob  was  requested.  The  training  necessary  to  "function  properly 
on  the  |ob"  was  broken  ii  ^o  the  following  types:  on-the-job,  formal  company 
program,  apprenticeship  program,  junior  college,  commercial  school,  technical 
institute,  and  high  school  •  The  employers  were  asked  to  list  the  number  that 
they  preseoti/  employ  in  each  occupation  listed  on  the  form  .  They  were  also 
asked  to  estimate  the  number  that  they  expect  to  employ  in  1977,  and  finally 
the  emplo/e^s  were  asked  to  determine  the  availability  of  employees  for 
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employment,  that  is  oversupply  or  shortage. 

The  occupational  listings  by  employers  were  grouped  into  the  seven  major 
vocational-technical  areas  utilized  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  (12) 
They  are    Agriculture,  Distributive,  Health,  Home  Economics,  Industrial, 
Office,  and  Technical .  Two  other  areas  t  Professional  end  Miscellaneous  - 
were  included  for  those  occupations  reported  which  were  not  appropriate 
to  the  seven  major  areas. 

Minimum  Educational  Requirement  -  The  opinions  of  the  employers  regarding 
the  minimum  education  necessary  to  enter  the  specific  occupation  listed  was 
examined  .  This  was  done  relative  to  each  of  the  occupational  areas  and^,- 
collectively. 

A  relatively  normal  distribution  of  educational  requirements  was  noted 
in  most  of  the  occupational  areas.  The  employers  reported  that  high  school 
was  the  minimum  education  necessary  to  enter  67.5  per  cent  of  the  occupa- 
tions. A  college  degree  is  necessary  for  9.7  per  cent  of  the  occupations. 
Completion  of  the  eighth  grade  was  indicated  for  3.2  per  cent  of  the  occupa- 
tionSy  while  no  educational  requirement  was  stated  for  3.6  per  cent  of  the 
occupations.   These  percentages  compare  favorably  with  similar  results  in 
another  part  of  the  survey.  There  was  no  more  than  a  five  per  cent  different 
tial  between  the  comparable  elements. 

The  areas  of  office  and  industrial  occupations  showed  high  school 
categorie5  approximately  ten  times  greater  than  any  of  the  other  educational 
^  requirement  categories.  The  health  occupations  showed  an  educational 
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requirement  distribution  much  different  from  the  rest*  There  was  one  health 
occupation  marked  in  the  no  education  category,  seven  were  marked  in  the 
eight  year  educational  requirement,  three  were  marked  in  the  ten  year 
requirement,  20  were  marked  in  the  high  school  category,  32  were  listed 
in  the  two  year  college  column  and  the  largest  group,  36,  were  placed  in 
the  16  years  of  education  requirement  category. 

Training  For  Job  Proficiency-  The  training  needed  for  employment  was 
checked  by  the  employer  relative  to  the  occupations  he  had  listed.  The 


TABLE  9 

TYPES  OF  TRAINING  NECESSARY  FOR  JOB  PROFICIENCY 

BY  COUNTIES 


On 

Formal 

the 

Company 

Apprent. 

Junior 

Comm . 

Technical 

High 

COUNTY 

Job 

Program 

Program 

College 

School 

Institute 

School 

Briscoe 

52 

8 

22 

5 

8 

7 

15 

Floyd 

207 

48 

77 

46 

50 

62 

110 

Hale 

861 

180 

343 

206 

253 

519 

480 

Motley 

38 

2 

15 

10 

9 

8 

29 

Swisher 

211 

43 

71 

67 

56 

64 

130 

Totals  No. 

1369 

281 

528 

334 

376 

660 

764 

% 

31  .8 

6.5 

12.2 

7.8 

8.7 

15.3 

17.7 

employers  indicated  that  31 .8  per  cent  of  the  positions  in  their  businesses 
required  at  least  on-the-job  training.  Training  associatad  with  high  school 
programs  was  indicated  for  17.7  per  cent  of  the  jobs  listed.  Apprenticeship 
programs  was  indicated  cs  a  requirement  for  12.2  per  cent  of  the  jobs,  and 
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training  in  a  technical  institute  was  a  requirement  for  15 .3  per  cent  of  the 
positions  listed  by  the  respondents •   Nine  per  cent  of  the  listed  occupations 
require  training  in  a  commercial  school,  7*8  per  cent  in  a  junior  college  and 
6.5  per  cent  of  the  jobs  require  training  in  formal  company  programs.  The 
training  requirements  of  the  employers  grouped  by  counties  and  summarized 
may  be  seen  in  Table  9  •  The  training  requirements  of  the  employers  grouped 
according  to  occupational  areas  may  be  viewed  in  Table  10. 
Employment  By  Occupational  Areas  -  The  number  of  employees  reported  by 
occupation  and  grouped  in  their  respective  areas  are  displayed  in  Table  11 
These  employees  ore  grouped  by  county  and  summarized  in  Table  12.  It 
can  be  observed  from  Table  11  that  the  industrial  occupational  area  is 
represented  with  the  largest  number  of  employees,  approximately  28  per  cent 
followed  by  office  occupations  with  approximately  18  per  cent. 

TABLE  11 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  1972  GROUPED  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  AREA 


OCCUPATIONAL  AREA 

Number  Now 
Employed 

Per  cent 

Agriculture 

612 

9.8 

Distributive 

895 

14.3 

Health 

338 

5.4 

Home  Economics 

16 

.3 

Industrial 

1,752 

27.9 

Office 

1,124 

17.9 

Technical 

102 

1.6 

Professional 

872 

13.9 

Miscellaneous 

562 

8.9 

TOTALS 

6,273 

100.0 
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TABLE  12 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  1972  GROUPED  BY  COUNTY 


Number  Now 

COUNTY 

Employed 

Per  cent 

Briscoe 

158 

2.5 

Floyd 

830 

13.2 

Hale 

4,535 

72.3 

Motley 

82 

1.3 

Swisher 

668 

10.7 

TOTALS 

6,273 

100.0 

The  employers  estimate  that  the  area  of  health  occupations  will  have  the 
largest  percentage  of  growth,  32  per  cent,  by  1977.  They  also  estimate  that 
technical  occupations  will  have  approximately  28  per  cent  increase  each  by 
1977.  (Table  13) 

TABLE  13 


ESTIMATION  OF  1977  EMPLOYMENT  BY  EMPLOYERS 


1972 

1977 

Annual 

Occupational    Number  Now 

Total  No.  You 

Net 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Area 

Employed 

Expect  to  Employ 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Agriculture 

612 

678 

66 

IV 

2.2 

Distributive 

895 

1,002 

107 

12 

2.4 

Health 

338 

447 

109 

32 

6.4 

Home  Economics 

16 

19 

3 

19 

3.8 

Industrial 

1,752 

2,119 

367 

21 

4.2 

Office  ' 

1,124 

1,317 

193 

17 

3.4 

Technical 

102 

131 

29 

28 

5.6 

Professional 

872 

860 

-12 

-1.4 

-.3 

Miscellaneous 

562 

662 

100 

18 

3.6 

TOTALS 

6,273 

7,235 

962 

15 

3 
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The  »o»al  empio/men*  expectations  for  the  f»ve-coupt^/  area  projec*ed  to 
1977  Qs  seen  fr^  Table  2  shows  a  12  2  pe^  cent  increase  in  employment  from 
1972  to  1977    The  total  employment  ircreose  computed  irom  the  occopotforaJ 
ilst'rg  :>reet  (or  1977,  Table  13^  shows  a  15  per  cent  increase.  This  "ep^esert^ 
less  than  a  ♦^h'ee  pe?  cent  differential  m  est^imated  employment  Sncreose  between 
^he  two  par's  of  ♦he  survey. 

Adequacy  of  Personnel  -  Collectively^  the  employers  indicated  *hot  there  was  a 
"short  supply"  of  personnel  available  for  replacement  in  64.5  per  cent  of  *hei^ 
positions  on  oversupply  \n  26.7  per  cent  and  that  there  was  adequate  suppiy 
for  8  8  per  cent,   The  employers  a'so  indicate  that  the  heahh  occupatyon  ceo 
hoi  a  shortage  of  employees  greater  in  terms  of  percentage  (76  6)  than  any 
other  occupotional  area  followed  by  the  agricultural  occupations.  74  4  per  cent 
(Table  14) 

TABLE  14 

OVER  OR  SHORT  SUPPLY  OF  EMPLOYEES 


Over  Supply       Adequate  Supply   Short  Supply 


OCCUPATIONAL  AREA 

No. 

% 

No,, 

% 

No 

% 

Agr  cbhure 

20 

23.3 

2 

2.3 

64 

74-4 

Distributive 

86 

26  8 

34 

10,6 

201 

62,6 

Health 

iO 

13.0 

8 

iO.4 

59 

76.6 

Home  Economics 

5 

45.5 

i 

9,0 

5 

45.5 

Industrial 

86 

23.4 

30 

8.2 

251 

68  4 

Otffce 

69 

31  2 

22 

iO,,0 

130 

58  8 

TecHn.cai 

13 

36.1 

1 

2.8 

22 

6i  1 

Pfo^essional 

13 

40.6 

1 

3,1 

18 

56,3 

M'icel'oneoijs 

33 

31  4 

12 

11  .4 

60 

57  2 

TOTALS 

335 

26.7 

111 

8.8 

810 

64  5 

2im 
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High  School  Students 
The  data  obtained  from  the  High  School  Student  Survey  we^e  treated  by  compute' 
methods,  the  data  generated,  from  the  various  treatments  were  valid  and  the  observed 
variations  we^e  insignificant ,  The  survey  was  administered  to  a  total  of  3,637  students, 
the  various  treatment  totals  ranged  from  3,631  to  3,637*  The  several  tables  presented 
in  this  section  will  reflect  this  variation. 

.  TABLE  15 


NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT 
RESPONSES  PER  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Student 

Total 

School 

Responses 

Per 

G>unty 

District 

Per  School 

County 

BRISCOE 

Quitaque 

47 

Silverton 

126 

173 

FLOYD 

Floydada 

377 

Lockney 

226 

603 

HALE 

Abernathy 

258 

Cotton  Center 

57 

Hale  Center 

176 

Petersburg 

129 

Plainview 

1453 

2073 

MOTLEY 

Flomot 

12 

Matador 

90 

Roaring  Springs 

19 

121 

SWISHER 

Happy 

92 

Kress 

148 

Tulla 

421 

661 

TOTAL 

3631 

Student  Characteristics 

The  respondents  to  the  High  School  Student  Survey  were  enrolled  in  the  fifteen 
school  districts  within  the  five  county  areoo  The  schools  ranged  in  size  from  small 
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fu^a*  schools  to  a  medium-f»ized  u'banschool,  presenting  a  wide  fonge  of  socio- 
economic Influences  on  the  resulting  data  The  number  of  ^ebponden^s  fo'  each 
school  dlst'ict,  by  counties,  is  given  iri-ioble  15. 

The  numbef  of  respondents  does  not  represent  total  enrollment     The  survey  wa> 
administered  m  each  high  school  on  a  given  day.  Students  who  were  abser>t  ©n 
that  day  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  respond.  University  Interscholas^^c  League 
participation  contributed  to  a  somewhat  reduced  total  of  students  who  responded. 
The  data  were  obtained  from  students  in  grades  9  -  12,  of  whom  53  3  per  cent  we^e 
boys  and  46.7  per  cent  were  girls.  The  composition  of  the  student  population  by 
grade  and  se^  is  given  in  Table  16. 

TABLE  16 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  BV  GRADE  AND  SEX 
IN  FIVE  SOUTH  PLAINS  COUNTIES 

Grade  Boys  Girls   Tota^ 

Ninth  558  489  1047 

Tenth  500  493  993 

Eleventh  473  389  862 

Twelfth  405  325  730 

TOTALS  1936  1696  3632 
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The  high  schoo      dent  population  was  composed  of  three  ma|o^-^thr>ic  groups  - 
72  8  per  cent  Anglo,  5.7  per  cent  Black,  and  17.8  per  cent  Mexican-^American  . 
Another  3,3  per  cent  indicated  they  were  in  the  ''other"  category.   The  ethnic 
composition  of  the  student  population  is  given  by  counties  in  Table  17    This  com- 
position is  consistent  with  the  total  population  for  the  five  cour'ties 
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The  Biack  population  »n  Motley  count/  is  higher  than  the  average  io*  the  ^i^e 
counties,  while  in  Swishes  county  it  is  lowe^  •  The  Me^ican-Ame*»can  population 
in  B'iscoe  and  Motley  counties  »s  significantly  lowe^  than  the  average  for  the  f^ve 
count«es    By  grades  the  Mexican-American  population  of  the  high  schools  decreases 
from  24  pe'  cent  in  the  ninth  grade  to  1 1  per  cent  in  the  12th  grade 

TABLE  17 

ETHNIC  GROUPING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  BY  COUNTIES 


AngI 

o 

Black 

-American 

No. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No  % 

BRISCOE 

150 

86.7 

10 

5.8 

9 

5.2 

4  2.3 

FLOVD 

428 

71.0 

37 

6.1 

116 

19  2 

21      3  5 

HALE 

1462 

70.5 

124 

6.0 

413 

19.9 

65  3.1 

MOTLEY 

91 

75.2 

18 

14.9 

6 

5  0 

5  4.1 

SWISHER 

514 

77.8 

18 

2.7 

102 

15.4 

24  3.6 

TOTAL 

2645 

72.8 

207 

5.7 

646 

17  8 

119  3.3 

A  total  of  1,460  students  (40  1%)  earned  money  while  attending  high  school 
by  workmg  at  a  part-time  job  ,  The  percentage  of  boys  who  ea'ned  money  Increased 
from  43  9  pe^  cent  of  ninth  groders  to  68.6  per  cent  of  12th  grade's,  while  among 
girls   the  pe-centage  increased  from  17*4  per  cent  of  ninth  graders   to  41  5  pe'  cen» 
of  1 2th  graders 

Twice  as  man/  students  (2,925)  worked  during  the  summer  as  those  who  worked 
du'ing  school .  Among  boys  93.2  per  cent  of  the  ninth  graders  wo'ked  during  the 
summe'  and  this  percentage  increased  to  98  ,0  per  cent  of  12th  grade's,  while  amo^^g 
2»'ls   the  percentage  increased  from  60  ,1  per  cent  of  ninth  graders  to  72  6  per  cent 
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of  12th  grode'S . 
Educotion  of  ♦be  Students 

The  students  we^e  asked  to  inHicate  the  course  of  stud/  they  we'e  ♦oJ lowing  »o 
high  school.  27.3  pe^  cent  named  college  preparatory,  54  0  per  cer>t  a  ger^e'ol  cou'se 
of  stud/  with  no  specific  area  of  preparation,  3  7  per  cent  commsfciol,  while  14  3 
pe(  cent  indicoted  a  vocational-trade-techn5cal  orientation.   Comme»cio*  and  voco- 
tiorxji  study  combined  total  18,0  per  cent. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  seniors  indicated  college  p  epa*ator/,  which 
constituted  a  significant  increase  over  the  earlier  grades.  Also  mo^e  juniors  and  senio'S 
were  enrolled  in  a  vocational  study  field,  since  these  grades  are  the  leve^  at  which 
cooperative,  trode,  and  technical  courses  ore  placed. 

The  students  were  asked  to  reveal  their  average  grades  in  high  school     For  all 
students,  grades  9  -  12,  14.3  per  cent  averaged  A,  48.9  per  cent  averaged  B.  32  7 
per  cent  averaged^,  3.2  per  cent  averoged  D,  while  only  one-half  o  one  per  cent 
were  failing    At  all  grade  levels  girls  averaged  higher  grades  than  boys    Only  |unio' 
boys  and  senior  boys,  os  groups,  were  above  the  average  . 

The  high  school  students  participated  in  a  variety  of  extracurricular  activities 
Thi»ty-one  per  cent  of  all  students  participated  in  four  or  more  activities,  14.8 
per  cent  participated  in  three^  19,8  porticipated  in  two,  18»6  per  cent  pa^ticipoted 
in  one,  while  15  1  per  cent  indicated  they  did. not  participate  in  any  activities 
outside  of  classes .  Senior  girls  were  the  most  active,  and  were  the  only  group  o^ 
which  more  than  half  participated  in  four  or  more  activities  -  58.5  per  cent  domg 
so    The  definition  of  extracurricular  activities  was  left  to  the  individual  student. 
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The  degree  of  access  to  occupotioncl  infofmot»on  »n  the  students  owr  ichoo*  wos 
seen  by  two-thirds  of  o<^  students  as  sotisfoctory ,  while  18  7  pe'  cent  fe't  tho*  it  yyo^ 
eKcetlent^  and  13  5  per  cent  coted  it  os  inodequote    Fewer  g»'ls  *hon  bo/s  we'e  d«$- 
sotisfied  with  this  school  service,  ond  fewer  gi«^ls  gove  on  e>^ceHent  *ottng,  thu!>  o 
lorge^  percentoge  of  girls  thon  boys  gave  a  satisfoctory  rotmg    The  e»<ception  to 
this  pattern  wos  Ilth  grode  g»»'ls,  a  lorge*^  pc^  cent  lote.  *he  service  as  ence^'ent 
ond  0  slightly  smoHer  percentage  thon  boys  ronked  it  os  sotisfocto^y 

The  ovailob«Uty  of  counseling  in  theif  school  wos  perceived  os  satisfocto'y  by 
59.1  pe^  cent  of  oil  students.   G>mpo^ed  to  the  ovoilobility  of  ccc"pot»onol  pfor- 
motion,  o  greoter  number,  27.3  per  cent,  foted  the  ovoi'obility  of  the  ccunsel»ng 
service  OS  excellent  while  12.5  per  cent  thought  it  wc»j  inodequote.  Mo^e  boys  thon 
girls  rated  counseling  os  excellent  while  more  girls  thon  boys  rated  it  os  sotisfocto'y 
External  Influences  on  Students 

The  decisions  mode  by  students  ore  inf luencedfrom  o  voriety  of  sv  j'ces  •  parents, 
brothers  ond  sist*ns,  friends,  the  school,  etc    Severol  questions  we^e  p'esented  to 
the  students  to  exominc  some  of  these  extemol  influences 

Amung  oil  high  school  students  in  the  five  counties,  80.3  per  cent  were  living 
with  both  porents,  6  5  per  cent  with  one  parent  ond  o  step-parent,  8  9  per  cent 
with  on'y  one  parent,  while  1  2  per  cent  wete  morried  ,   Three  per  cent  lived  with 
others 

The  occonrponying  Table  18  provides  c  comparison  of  the  level  of  educot'on 
completed      the  parents  of  the  high  school  students. 
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TABLE  18 

LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  COMPLETED 
BV  PARENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
IN  FIVE  SOUTH  PLAINS  COUNTIES 


Vocational  o' 

Less  Than        Completed        Business  School      Co' lege  S«uden« 
High  School      High  School-    or  Some  College      Degree  Uncertoin 
 ~]jo~_  %        No  .      %  No^  %  No      %  NoT 

Fathers        1250  34.3       1014  28  0  444  12  2  402  II  J    507  13  9 

Mothers       1133  31.3       I2I7  33  4  590  16.2  297    8  2    393  10.8 

App'OKimately  one- third  of  the  parents  did  not  complete  high  school  Mo'e 
mothers  than  fathers  completed  high  school,  while  more  fathers  than  moihers  acquiied 
a  college  degree    Students  were  uncertain  about  the  educational  attainment  level 
of  13  9  pe.  cent  of  their  fathers  and  10  8  per  cent  of  their  mothers 

Table  19  shows  a  comparison  of  the  students'  perceptions  of  their  parents'  feeing 
regarding  the  student  attending  college. 

TABLE  19 

STUDENTS'  PERCEPTIONS  OF  PARENTS- 
FEELINGS  REGARDING  COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 
in  percentages 


Insists 

Wants  Me  To 
If  1 
Want  To 

Doesn't 
Care 
If  1  Do 

Doesn't 
Want 
Me  To 

Won't 
Allow 
Me  To 

Fathers 

30  0 

54  7 

10  1 

1.6 

.4 

Mothers 

30  3 

59  0 

7,4 

1  6 

3 
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Thirty  per  ceot      the  fathcs  and  30.3  pe'  cent  of  the  mothe's  »nsls*ed  that 
thei'  chi'd  attend  coHege    Among  mothers  59  pe'  cent  a^e  wMmg  for  the--  child 
to  attend  co^^ege  if  the  child  wants-to,  while  among  fathers  th»s  percentage  d'ops 
to  54  7  pe'  cent    More  fathers  than  mothers  d»d  not  care  *f  their  child  attends 
college 

More  than  half  of  the  students  (61  pe^  cent)  indicated  that  they  aid  not  have 
a  brothe-  o'  sister  who  had  attended  or  was  attending  coHege    Of  the  balar>ce. 
24.3  \ef  cent  had  one,  ar^d  14  4  per  cent  had  tv/o  ar  mo^e. 

N  net^y-lour  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  that  most  of  the^'  f<^iends  we'e 
attending  high  school     The  greatest  variation  from  this  percentage  was  omong 
senior  bo/s,  though  amounting  to  only  fou«^  per  cent    When  the  students  considered 
thei'  best  frier>d,  the  percentage  attending  high  school  dropped  to  86  9  pe'  cent 
with  a  range  of  77.5  per  cent  for  senior  boys  to  92  per  cent  for  nir>th  grade  girls 
The  best  friend  of  18 .2  per  cent  of  the  senior  boys  and  IB  8  per  cent  of  the  senior 
girls  were  already  g'oduated  from  high  school,  attending  business  school,  voca- 
tional school,  O'  college,  or  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 

Even  though  95  per  cent  of  the  students  were  living  with  parents,  only  51  4 
pe'  cent  felt  that  eithe'  parent  had  the  greatest  influence  on  their  educational 
desires    Parental  influence  on  the  high  school  students'  educational  desires  wos 
greatest  on  ninth  graders  and  decreased  steadily  through  the  12th  grade..  The 
influence  of  best  friends  on  aducational  desires  increased  from  3.4  per  cent  to 
9  4  per  ceo*  among  boys  ninth  through  12th  grade,  while  among  gir^s  J*  remained 


5; 

a»  appro^v'mate'y  7.5  pe^  cent  5n  all  grades.   The  tnfluence     the  scHoo*  O'  a  ^ocul^y 
membe'  »ncreased  from  9  0  pe^'  cent  among  ninth  grade  boys  to  I4  3  pe'  cent  among 
I2th  g'ode  bo/s    From  15  to  20  pe^  cent  of  the  students  were  uncertain  abou*  exte^noJ 
inHuences  on  ^he^  educa? tonal  desires. 

Ca^ee'  choices  of  the  students  were  influenced  by  32  .8  pe'  cen«  of  parents,  con- 
s»de'ab'/  les>  «han  the  number  of  porents  who  influenced  thei'  educational  desues 
Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  students  indicoted  they  had  not  decided  on  a  ca  eer  The 
influence  by  a  person  established  in  the  occupation  of  their  choice  af  a  career  ioc eased 
from  12  1  pe'  cent  among  ninth  graders  to  17  .0  per  cent  among  12th  graders 
Post  High  School  P"ans  - 

Th   students  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  planned  ta  migrote  from  the  O'eo 
when  leaving  high  school  and  to  give  reasons  why.  Almost  three  quo'te^^s  i73  6 
per  cent)  of  them  indicated  "yes."  The  reason  given  by  37.9  pe'  cent  was  to  attend 
college    **More  opportunity  elsewhere"  was  the  r^eason  given  by  17.6  pe'  cent,  and 
"no  |obs  in  a-ea"  or^  "no  jobs  that  pay  well"  we^e  'easons  for  4  5  and  3  2  per  cent 
respecttve'y    One-third  of  the  studer.ts  gave  "personal  reasons,  "♦amily  moving," 
"to  see  other  places,"  "enter  armed  service,"  and  other^  unspecified  reasons  as  the 
basjs  for  moving  from  the  area . 

The  students  were  asked  where  they  would  prefer  to  live  and  work  afte'  they  had 
reached  the>r  educational  goals  and  assuming  a  job  was  available.   From  the  four 
choices,  17  4  per  cent  indicated  they  would  prefer  to  live  in  their  home  county, 
another  ten  per  cent  would  stay  In  the  area  by  living  in  suriQunding  counties.  Seventy 
per  cent  indicated  they  would  prefer  to  rj^^eSfftri  the  area    39  .6  per  cent  to  o^her 
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areas  of  Texas,  and  30.4  per  cent  elsewhere  ouiside  the  state. 
Educational  DesUes  and  Expectations 

A  comparison  between  the  aspirations  and  expectations  of  the  high  school  students 
regarding  their  education  may  be  mode  From  Table  20. 

TABLE  20 

EDUCATIONAL  DESIRES  AND  EXPECTATIONS 
OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  FIVE 
SOUTH  PLAINS  COUNTIES 

Drop  Out  Complete     Vocational  or  Graduate 
Before              High        Business  School  From 

Gfoduation  School  or  Junior  College  College  Uncerta in 

 No,  %  No.   %         No.  ^  No,    %  No~^ 

Education 

Desired  42   1.2        537  14.8      946    26.0        1535     42  3    548     15  1 
Educational 

Expectations  51    1.4        764  21.0      948     26.1         1332     36.7    521     14  3 

The  goo  I  of  a  college  degree  for  42.3  per  cent  of  the  students  was  reduced  to 
36  7  per  cent  in  their  expectations.  High  school  gioduotion  was  a  realistic  expecta- 
tion for  227  more  students  than  those  desiring  it.  Twenty-seven  students  were  more 
certain  of  their  ability  to  attain  certain  educational  yoals  than  those  who  were  ur>certain 
of  their  desires.  The  number  expecting  to  acquire  post-secondary  education  or  troming 
in  vocationol  or  business  school  or  junior  college  remained  the  same  from  desire  to 
e>^pectation . 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  possibly  not  reaching  their  desired  educotionai  goo!, 
35.2  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  "interest  change/'  24.8  per  cent  mdicoted 
"finances,"  and  23.2  per  cent  indicated  "other Only  8.1  per  cent  felt  that  a  lack 
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of  e^^cau'agement  m»gbt  lote'vene  with  ihe'if  desWed  educational  gaa'  G^U  we*e 
less  concerned  than  ba/s  about  their  ability  and  lack  af  encau^agement,  these  same 
loctars  we.-e  a^  «ei>s  concern*  to  12th  graders  »han  ta  ninth  grade's 

To  Hnar.ce  thelf  educatian  beyand  high  school,  42.9  per  cent      the  :>*cder^t^ 
indicated  they  wiH  work,  a^d35.9  pe^  cent  will  ^ely  an  the»f  paien»s  Sc^^o^o'ships 
will  be  o  basis  of  Hnancia^  Suppa^t  far  7.6  pe^  cent,  wh'Se/.Spe*  cent  w'J  hc^^o-^ 
the  money       their  past-secandary  eduCQtion  . 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Would  you  attend  a  juni'o'  college  which  included 
accupatiana*  and  technical  education,  if  it^met  yaur  needs  and  were  within  da»ly 
dr  ivtrg  d'Stance?"   '  ^94   Qf  49.3  per  cent  of  all  students  answered  yes,  wh^e  only 
586,  o'  16. 1  per  cent  onswered  na,  and  968 or  26  6  per  cent  w,3'e  ur^certa»n 
those  wha  onswered  yes     this  ques^^on,  there  were  251  n^nth  grade  boys  and  232 
ninth  g^ade  girls,  amang  tenth  graders,  249  boys  and  228  g"»rls,  arnar»g  1 1th  g  uders, 
270  bo/s  and  190  girls,  and  among  12th  graders,  214  bays  and  160  girib 
Occupational  Desires  and  Expectations 

Students  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  they  would  like  to  enter  the  same  type 
af  accupatian  as  their  father.  Understandably  a  high  percentage  af  gi'U,  85  per  cent, 
responded  negatively.   Faur  per  cent  of  all  students  indicated  they  intended  ?a  foUaw 
in  'heir  father's  accupation  and  6.6  per  cent  that  they  p^ababl/wlH,  wh«ie  21.6 
per  cent  we^e  undecide^.^.  and  65  7  per  cent  that  they  will  not.  Among  bays,  »hose 
wha  did  not  plan  to  enter  the  same  type  of  occupation  as  their  father  'nc^ eased  J'om 
39  .6  per  cent  of  ninth  graders  to  59.0  per  cent  of  12th  graders 
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Occupot'onol  choices  we'e  'odKoted  by  68  4  pe^  cent     oH  student^^  whJe 
10  6  pei  ce«''t  we'e  undec»ded   ond  20  9  pe-  cent  mode  no  'espouse     By  g'odes, 
occupotiono^  choices  we^e  mode  by  59  2  pe*  cent  of  ninth  g<ade<s,  68  8  pe-  ce^^ 
oi  terth  g'oders.  73  Ope'  cent  of  llthg^ode'S   ond  75.7  per  cent  of  12?h  g^ode^s 

FoHow'f.g  the  *»st  ng  of  or-  occupotiona^  choice.  *he  stude^'ts  we  eosked  o* 
what  grode  leve^  the*'  occupot»onol  cho»ce  wos  mode     Tobie  21  ^efiects  this 
•nlo^motion  . 

TABLE  21 

GRADE  LEVEL  AT  WHICH  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE 
WAS  MADE  BV  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
by  grades 


Be  fee 

In  Ninth 

In 

In 

N'.nth 

c»  Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twel'th 

No 

G'ode 

Grade 

G'ade 

G'ode 

Dec  Ision 

G'ode 

No  % 

No .  % 

No  % 

No  % 

InFo  % 

N»nfh 

350  33  2 

279  26  5 

396  37.5 

Tenth 

171   17  2 

496  A9  9 

308  30.8 

Eleventh 

101  11.7 

218  25  J 

257  29.8 

275  31  9 

Twelfth 

63    8  6 

82   11  2 

150  20  5 

239  32  7 

184  25  2 

The  cumubtive  pe'centoges  of  students  up  to  g'ode  leve*  'e*/eol  thot  59  7  pet  cer-< 
of  ninth  grode^s  hod  mode  an  occupationol  choice,  67. 1  pe«  cent  of  tenth  gfode'S, 
66  8  pe«  cent  of  1  Ith  groders,  and  73  0  pe^  cent  of  12th  groders     These  pe'centage^ 
a«e  consistent  with  the  percentages  presented  previously  fo'  the  students*  specified 
occupotiono*  choices  by  grade  leva'     Fo^the'  inspection  'eveoU  thot  ot  eoch  g'ode 
leve^  o  g«eote'  numbe'  of  students  indicated  thel^  occupationai  choice  wos  mode  p'io' 


to  thei'  present  grode. 
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To  erite''«'^e"  deved  occupotior  10  5  pe'  ce'-*  of  oi'  s»ude'^*s  •''«d»coJed  ^hey 
wv»>'  be  ob^e  ♦o  do  so  wthou*  ony^  rmooc'ol  O'd.  3^  3  pe*  ce<^«  w!'  use  po'en^o'  O'd 

31   2  pC  cent  vv»  i  vvO'k  or^  ono'be'  |Ob,  O^d  iO  5  pe'  ce^^*  w*'^  bo'  Ow  rroney  ^'oni 

le^d»ng  oger»c 'es   wh'»e  10  7  pe'  cent  ^.11  u«'*>2eo*he'  soo'ces    Mo  e  boys  ^^o^^^ 
g»'!s  ^nd>co*eo  ♦'^ey  wou'd  »^*o^  need  he*p.  >A/o'k  on  ono^be*  |ob   o**  bo'cow  the  mo'^ev 
♦  f  'eq«-r'  ecl    Mce  g'''s  thon  boyi  -^d'coted  '^^ey  will  depend  or-  the**  po'e^**^  ^o^ 
ftnonc»ol  O'd     inspect»on    '  the  doto  by  counties  ^eveoU  »hot  '*n  Mo^'ey  coun'y 
oo*y  7  4  pe'  cer.t  o^  the  students        not  need  finooc»ol  He^p,  on'y  24  8  pe*  ce*'-' 
w*l»  u$e  po'eptci  O'd   whUe  16  5  pe'  cent  w>il  bo'^ovv  money,  ond  40  5  wil  wo'k 
on  onothe'  |ob     The  doto  ^o'  Motley  coun»y  »s  the  extreme  »n  eoch  cose.  e*tbe' 
obove  o'  be'ow  the  ove'nge  fo'  the  five  counties 

fo'  ti-.g  pr  iiDo' /  'eoson  why  they  might  not  ente'  tF'e*'  des»'ed  occupo'-on ,  4l  0 
pe*  cer^t  qI  oM  students  »ndicoted  tho*  o  chorge  of  mte'es*  moy  be       'eoso«^>,  while 
13  4  pe'  cen*  »nd»coted  thot  the  educotiono*  o'  t'^o  ning  demonds  of  the»'  des»'ed 
occupo*«on  moy  prevent  them     Physico'  hondicop  wos  indlcoted  by  3  0  pe'  cent  ond 
16.5  pe'  cent  mdicoted  othe'  unspecified  'eosons    The'e  was  no  fo^eseeoble  ^eoscr 
by  23  3  pe'  cent   fo'  not  ente'irg  the»'  deseed  occupotion     At  eoch  grode  ^eve'. 
rro'e  boys  thon  gi'ls  'nd'coted  the'e  wo^  no  fo'eseeab^e  'eoson  why  they  m<ght  no* 
erne-  the»'  desi'ed  occupot-on    Also,  ot  eoch  g'ode  level,  more  boys  thor  gi'ls 
»nd»coted  tbot  the  educotlono^  o'  tro»ning  demonds  might  p'even*  them  from  ente*  »'»g 
the*'  des»'ed  occupo^'on .  Conve'sely.  moce  g»'U  thon  boys  indicated  tho*  o  chonge 
of  inte'e^t  migh*  p'event  them  f^c  .i  entef«ng  the«'  des»'ed  occupotion,  os  well  os 
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Qthet  unspec'f«ed  'eosons 

E^cominotion      ♦he  do»o  b/  counties  'eveols  *hoT  m  Mot'ey  county  o  h«ghe' 
pe'cemoge  (25  6)  thon  »n  othe^  counties  ind'Ca^e  no  'eoson  fo'  ♦he'f  no»  ente^'^^g 
the'f  des»'ed  occupotion     A  somewhot  higher  pe^centoge  (16  5)  "nd'coted  thot 
educotionol  ond  ♦foin»r>g  demonds  moy  prevent,  ^hile  o  smolle^  pe-centoge  (33  9) 
thon  the  othe'  counties  »ndicoted  o  chonge  of  »ntetest   ond  o  highe'  pe'cen*oge 
(22  3)  t^hon  the  othe'  counties  'nd»coted  othe^  unspeclf»ed  ^eosons. 

Out-of" School  Youth 

The  FoMow^Up  Survey  of  members  of  the  high  school  closs  oi  ]969  wos  moiled  to 
819  potentjol  respondents.   This  number  wos  reduced  to  767,  due  to  incorrect  oddresses 
obToined  for  52  of  the  individuals.   Usoble  responses  were  returned  by  346,  which 
constituted  o  45  per  cent  return  . 

The  populoTion  of  out-of-schoo'  youth  consisted  of  177  moie  ond  169  femole  re- 
spc-ndents.  of  whom  57  per  cent  were  single  ond  42  per  cent  were  morried    Only  one 
pe<  cent  were  d»vofced.  widowed  or  separoted .   Ethnicolly,  87  per  cent  of  the  respond- 
ents we^e  Angio.  eight  per  cent  were  Mexicon-Americon,  three  pe^  cent  were  Bbck. 
ond  ♦wo  per  cent  were  of  other  ethnic  origins. 
High  Scfiool  Educotion 

The  ou't-of-school  youth  indicoted  the  course  of  study  they  took  in  high  school . 
Fofty-four  per  cent  indicoted  thot  their  cumculum  was  college  preporotory,  40  per  cent 
studied  o  generol  cur/iculum  with  no  specific  oreo  of  emphosis,  ond  only  16  per  cent 
were  enrolled  in  commerciol  or  vocatif  ol-technicol  progroms  while  in  high  school. 
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The  youth  were  asked  to  rate  certain  elements  of  their  high  school  prepa(Q'»on 
in  terms  of  their  e>cperience  since  leaving  high  bchooi.   Preparation  for  "getting 
along  '*'ith  people"  was  rated  as  the  most  valuable,   English,  math.  :cience.  and 
social  studies  were  ranked  next  in  order.  Preparation  for  the  worid  of  work  and 
specific  |ob  preparation  were  rated  as  being  the  least  valuable  to  the  studer^t  The 
complete  distribution  of  ratings  of  these  areas  of  their  high  :chool  education  by  the 
out-of-school  youth  are  given  in  Table  22. 

% 

TABLE  22 

VALUATION  BY  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH  Oh 
SELECTED  HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT  AREAS 
per  cent  per  subject  area 


Some  Little  No 

Subject  Area  Valuable  Value  Value  Volue 

Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 


Getting  Along 

With  People  68.3  26.0  3.2  2.5 

English  54.2  33.9  10. C  1.9 

Math  49.1  38.5  10  '  I  .6 

Science  37.7  31.6  24.6  6.J 

Social  Studies  26.2  33.8  28.0  12  0 

WorldofWork  30  4  28.7  17.1  23.8 
Specific  Job 

Preparation  26.6  23.2  21.5  28  7 


The  out-of-school  youth  credited  thoir  parents  as  having  the  mos*  influence  on 
their  educational  choices.   The  school  counselor  was  the  least  influemial  and  the 
teacher  was  rated  as  having  "some"  influence.  Table  23  shows  ihe  distribution  of 
the  sources  of  influence  on  theif  educational  choices. 
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TABLE  23 

INFLUENCE  OF  OTHERS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  CHOICES 
OF  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  rOUTH 
per  cent  of  responses 


None  Some  Much 

Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 


Teache.-  25.0  45.2  29  8 

School  Counselor  61.9  26.0  12.2 

Fother  18.9  34.6  46.5 

Mother  12.2  45.8  42.0 

Best  Friend  46.6  38.9  14.4 


Post- Secondary  Education  and  Training 

The  ouT-of-school  youth  were  asked  how  their  parents  felt  about  their  attending 
college.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  indicated  that  their  parents  were  willing  for  them 
to  attend  college  if  they  wanted  to.  The  parents  of  18  per  cent  of  the  youth  insisted 
that  they  attend  .   Five  per  cent  had  failed  to  receive  any  encouragement 

Eight  of  these  respondents  had  graduated  from  college  !p  three  years.  Sixty- four 
per  cer»t  had  completed  from  one  to  three  years  of  college  .   Seven  per  cent  had  com- 
pleted one  or  two  years  in  a  technical  school  .  Twenty-seven  per  cent  had  no^  received 
any  post- secondary  education,  and  of  these,  14  had  not  yet  completed  high  school 
Forty-seven  per  cent  of  this  group  indicated  they  would  have  attended  a  juoio'  coUege 
within  commuting  distance  if  it  offered  the  programs  they  desired. 

Based  on  their  experiences  and  observations^  the  opinion  of  these  youth  regarding 
|ob  training  opportunities  in  the  area  where  they  attended  high  school  was  sought  . 
More  than  holf,52,3per  cent,  felt  that  occupational  and  technical  training  at  the 
|unior  college  level  is  needed,  while  11  .2  per  cent  felt  that  high  school  programs  are 
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adequate,  and  15,6  per  cent  feh  that  existing  progfams  be/ond  ♦he  high  schuo' 
are  odequate*   Lack  of  knowledge  in  this  area  was  expressed  by  21  .5  per  cent 

Table  24,  showing  rhe  variaus  programs  under  which  the  out-of- school  youth 
received  their  post- secondary  education  or  training,  indicates  that  some  have 
been  in  mote  thon  one  program  . 

TABLE  24 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
OF  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH 


Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

Pfogiam 

Respondents 

Responses 

Number 

(346) 

(433) 

College  or  University 

206 

59.5 

47.6 

Junior  College 

42 

12.1 

9.7 

Trade  o(  Technical  School 

29 

8.4 

6.7 

Armed  Forces  School 

24 

6.9 

5.5 

Apprenticeship 

20 

5.8 

4  6 

Business  Schoal 

17 

4,9 

3.9 

Correspondence  School 

16 

4.6 

3.7 

Evening  Adult  Classes 

1 1 

3.2 

2  5 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

2 

.6 

.47 

Federal  M.D.T  A, 

1 

.3 

.23 

Other 

31 

9  0 

7.2 

None 

34 

9.8 

7.9 

TOTALS 

433 

125.1 

100.00 

The  youth  were  then  asked  for  what  specific  accupatian  they  had  drained  of  were 
in  training  for  presently,  These  occupations  were  then  grouped  into  the  categories 
previously  utilized  and  the  categories  are  shown  in  Table  25- 
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TABLE-^25 

OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES  TRAINED  OR  TRAINING  FOR 
Ey^^f  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH 


Number  Per  cent 


Agricul'rure  26  8  9 

Distributive  7  2  4 

Health  19  6.6 

Home  Economics  3  1  0 

IndusTfiol  30  10.3 

Office  Occupations  69  23  .8 

Technical  14      ,  4.8 

Academic- Professiono I  '                              103  35  6 

Miscellaneous  19  6  6 

TOTALS  290  100.0 


The  specific  occupations  indicated  most  often  in  the  above  categories  were 
teacher  1 73  or  23%),  secretary,  mechanic,  medical  technician,  former,  ond  elec- 
tronics technician  . 

Those  who  were  not  m  training  or  going  to  school  at  the  present  time  were  asked 
what  vvas  the  most  irnpoitont  reason  why  not.   There  were  only  152  responses  to  this 
question,  indicat'ng  that  more  thon  half  of  the  out-of-school  youth  were  still  in 
tfoming  or  In  school .   Twenl-y-six  per  cent  of  the  respondents  gave  "family  responsi- 
bilities" as  the  reason  for  the  termination  of  their  training  or  education.  Economic 
reasons  were  indicoted  by  21  per  cent.   Also  21  per  cent  said  they  had  completed  aM 
the  preparation  necessary  for  their  occupation  .   Eight  per  cent  sa<d  that  they  were  "not 
interested"  in  further  training  or  education,  while  23  per  cent  indicated  other  reasons. 
Interestingly,  none  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the  training  or  educational  demands 
for  their  specific  occupation  v/ere  too  difficult , 
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Migration 

The  mobility  of  the  oot-of-school  /outh  is  revealed  !n  the  variojb  moves  indico'ed 
by  them  .  This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  75  per  cent  had  moved  at  least  once  after 
leaving  high  school,  66  4  per  cent  having  done  so  within  one  yea*  .  Twenty- five 
per  cent  had  not  moved  from  their  home  county.   Following  pfevious  moves,  some 
had  returned  to  their  home  counties,  reflected  by  the  fact  that  46  9  pe^  cent  H^Ted 
their  home  county  as  their  present  address.   ?orty- three  per  cent  indrcated  they  now 
live  Out  of  thei^  home  county  but  within  the  state,  and  10.1  per  cent  hve  outside  of 
Texas,   Briscoe  county  had  the  highest  percentage  of  former  students  continuing  their 
home  county  residence  (60%)  while  Floyd  counry  had  the  lowest  (25.4%)     Table  26, 

TABLE  26 

PRESENT  RESIDENCE  OF  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH 


County 


In 


Out  of 
County 


Out  of 


Coun 

•y 

In 

State 

State 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No 

% 

BRISCOE 

12 

60  0 

8 

40,0 

0 

0.0 

FLOYD 

15 

25.4 

35 

59  3 

9 

15.2 

HALE 

92 

50.8 

70 

38.6 

19 

10.4 

MOTLEY 

5 

33.0 

9 

60.0 

1 

6.7 

SWISHER 

38 

54.2 

26 

37.1 

6 

8  0 

TOTAL 

1^2 

46.9 

148 

42.8 

35 

10.1 

The  individuals  of  this  group  who  changed  residence  at  any  time  dunng  the  three 
years  following  high  school  attendance  c  id  so  at  the  rate  of  2.5    mes  per  person  based 
on  a  total  of  628  indicated  moves.   Forty  per  cent  of  the  moves  we^e  within  the  migrant's 
home  county,  48.3  per  cent  were  to  other  areas  within  the  state,  while  12.2  pe'  cent 
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of  the  resideotiol  changes  involved  cities  of  other  states  O'  cooptties.   Tob'e  27. 


TABLE  27 

CHANGES  OF  RESIDENCE 
OF  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH 


Home  Count/ 

Within 
County 

Out  of 
County 
In  Stote 

Got  of 
State 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Pei  cent 

BRISCOE 

38.2 

55.8 

5  8 

FLOYD 

41 .2 

47.3 

11  .4 

HALE 

39,2 

47  1 

13  6 

MOTLEY 

32.0 

53.5 

14.2 

SWISHER 

42.8 

49.5 

7.6 

TOTAL 

39.3 

48  3 

12.2 

Note  -  Based  on  628  reported  chonges  of  rv?sidcnce' 


Reasons  for  moving  were  reported  for  307  of  the  moves  indiccred*  Of  th^*>e 
i<5asons,  52  per  cent  were  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  school  or  college,  42  per 
cent  were  <or  job  purposes,  either  >elf  or  spouse,  and  six  per  cent  we^e  for  other 
reosons 

These  /outh  were  asked  to  os^ume  o  job  in  their  desired  occupationol  field  wos 
ovoilable  offer  they  had  ochieved  their  occupational  goals,  th»?n  to  >ridico*e  their 
preferred  area  of  residence.   Fo'ty-six  per  cent  selected  "the  state  of  Texos  m 
generol/'  24  per  cent  ir^dicated  their  home  c  jnty.  II  per  cent  the  surroundir^g 
counties,  while  18  per  cent  wOuld  prefer  to  live  and  work  outside  of  Texas 

Occgpationol  Status 

The  out-o{*school  youth  were  askeo  their  present  employment  status.  Forty- 
four  per  cent  were  employed  full  rime,  29  per  cent  port  time,  ond  28  per  cent 
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indicated  the/  were  not  presently  emplo/ed    More  than  half  the  empio/ed  g^'Oup 
(58%)  indicated  they  were  not  emplo/ed  in  the  occupation  in  which  the/  expected 
to  be  when  the/  left  high  school     The  same  percentage  indicated  the/  were  not 
emplo/ed  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  had  troined  or  were  training  for  at  the 
post-secondary  level 

The  influence  of  others  on  the  occupational  choices  of  this  g^oup  was  similar  to 
that  exerted  on  educational  choices.  Again,  parents  seemed  to  have  the  greatest 
overall  influence,  though  a  person  in  the  occupation  was  quite  influential.  School 
and  emplo/ment  counselors  had  the  least  influence    Table  28  shows  the  variety  o^ 
ratings  of  the  influence  of  others. 


TABLE  28 

INFLUENCE  OF  OTHERS  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES 
OF  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH 


Source 

None 

Some 

Much 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Tea  chef 

49.2 

30.9 

19  9 

School  Counselor 

77.5 

17  1 

5.4 

Father 

27.7 

42.3 

30.0 

Mother 

31.6 

43.5 

30.0 

Best  Friend 

62.1 

30.3 

7.6 

Emplo/ment  Counselor 

82.6 

12.5 

4.9 

Person  in  Occupation 

37.6 

26.9 

33.6 

The  228  individuals  of  this  group  jwho  were  employed  indicated  the  title  of  their 
job.  These  job  titles  were  grouped  into  tlie  seven  categories  plus  miscellaneous. 
Three  gave  their  job  title  as  teacher^  this  title  is  included  in  miscellaneous  The 
titles  indicated  most  frequently  were,  clerk  (38  individuals),  secretary  (23).  labor  (23), 
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fofm  (20j.  and  soles  (14).  Table  29  presents  the  frequency  wifh>n  each  ca'egor/ 
and  per  cent  of  responses. 

TABLE  29 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  CATEGORIES 
OF  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH 


Number 

Per  cent  of 
Responses 

Agriculture 

24 

10  5 

Distributive 

17 

7.5 

Health 

22- 

9.7 

Home  Economics 

5 

2.6 

industrial 

55 

23.7 

Office  Occupations 

68 

29  8 

Technical 

8 

3,5 

Miscellaneous 

29 

12.7 

TOTAL 

228 

100  0 

These  jobs  were  obtained  through  a  variety  of  sources.   Forty-seven  per  cent 
were  obtained  by  applying  directly  to  an  employer,  19.5  per  cent  through  a  relative, 
17  5  per  cent  through  a  ffiend,  nine  per  cent  through  a  private  employment  agency  / 
and  the  remainder  through  other  sources 

Sixty  per  cent  of  these  youth  indicated  they  had  decided  what  type  of  work  they 
would  like  to  be  doing  five  years  in  the  future.  Then  66  per  cent  listed  a  specific 
desired  occupotion  >  The  desired  occupations  are  grouped  by  categories  in  Toble  30. 

The  specific  occupations  desired  by  the  out-of-school  youth  are  included  in  the 
matrix  at  the  end  of  this  chapter , 
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TABLE  30 

DESIRED  OCCUPATIONS  OF 
OUT-OF=SSCHOOL  YOUTH 


Number 


Per  cent  of 
Responses 


Agriculture 

28 

1?.3 

Distributive 

13 

5.7 

Health 

21 

9  3 

Home  Economics 

9 

4.0 

Industrial 

24 

10  6 

Office  Occupations 

37 

16  3 

Technicol 

15 

6.6 

Professional  (Academic) 

67 

29.5 

Miscellaneous 

13 

5.7 

TOTAL 

227 

100.0 

ERIC 


Parent  Survey 

The  Parent  Survey  was  returned  by  756  parents  of  seventh  graders,  represeniing 
approximately  two-thirds  of  those  who  were  solicited  .  The  respondents  were  divided 
as  follows*  416  mothers,  326  fathers,  and  14  guardians.  The  average  age  of  the 
respondents  was  in  the  range  of  35  to  39  years.  Ninety-one  per  cent  were  married, 
while  the  remainder  indicated  their  marital  status  as  being  either  separated,  widowed, 
or  divorced . 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  parents  were  Anglo,  25  per  cent  Mexican- Amen  can, 
five  and  one-haif  per  cent  Black,  and  three  per  cent  belonged  to  other  unspecified 
ethnic  groups.  Among  the  counties,  Swisher  had  the  smallest  percentage  of  Black 
respondents  while  Motley  had  the  largest    Hale  county  had  the  largest  percentage  of 
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Mexican- Americans,  while  Briscoe  had  the  smallest.  Th^se  trends  are  consistent  with 
the  general  population  and  the  high  school  population. 

The  average  parent  responding  to  the  survey  had  graduated  from  high  school . 
Twenty-seven  per  cent  had  completed  from  one  to  eight  years  of  school,  16.3  per  cent 
from  nine  to  eleven  years,  and  32  per  cent  completed  high  school.  In  addition,  13.3 
per  cent  had  completed  one  to  three  yeors  of  college,  and  1 1 .4  per  cent  were  college 
graduates.  , 

Employment 

Among  all  parent  or  guardian  respondenJs,  4>  per  cent  indicated  they  were  full 
time  employees,  ten  per  cent  were  part  time  employees,  and  18  per  cent  were  self 
employed.  Twenty-six  of  the  parents  indicated  they  were  homemakers,  and  less  than 
two  per  cent  were  retired >  The  unemployment  rate  among  the  parents  was  3.8  per  cent, 
which  was  less  than  the  national  rate,  and  near  the  state  rate  of  unemployment  Forty- 
Mve  per  cent  of  the  employed  parents  had  been  at  their  present  employment  for  six  years 
or  more,  26  per  cent  for  three  to  five  years,  and  28.4  per  cent  less  than  three  years. 

More  than  half,  51  J  per  cent,  of  the  parents  worked  for  employers  who  had  only 
informal  or  on-the-job  training  programs.   Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  parents'  employers 
had  a  formal  company  training  program.   For  training  the  employees  acquire  on  their 
own  time,  14,3  per  cent  of  the  employers  keep  records,  while  16,2  per  cent  of  the 
employers  give  financial  or  promotional  consideration  to  employees  who  take  additional 
training. 

Adult  Education 

The  parents  were  asked  if  they  had  recently  considered  enrolling  in  some  type  of 
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adult  education  course.   Forty-one  of  those  responding  indicated  yes     Ihey  we^e 
then  asked  to  list  the  courses  they  would  like  to  take,  if  available  .  A  ^otal  of  383 
responses  to  this  question  resulted     The  areas  mentioned  most  were  academic  ond 
office  occupation  courses    The  courses  desired  by  parents  are  Hsted  by  occupai»ono* 
'and  academic  categories  in  the  matrix  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 

The  parent  group  was  asked  to  suppose  that  courses  were  readily  available  in  on 
adult  education  program  and  to  indicate  the  kind  of  help  these  courses  would  provide. 
The  greatest  number  of  respondents,  37  per  cent^  w*Bre  interested  in  becoming  "a 
better  informed  person."   Twenfy-six  per  cent  would  enroll  to  improve  themselves  in 
their  present  |ob>  while  25  per  cent  would  enroll  to  retrain  for  g  new  job  o<  occupation 
Twelve  per  cent  were  interested  in  such  courses  to  help  them  carry  out  everyday  tasks 
around  the  home . 

The  parents  indicated  the  distance  they  would  be  willing  to  commute  in  order  to 
attend  an  adult  evening  class.  Thirty-four  per  cent  would  be  willing  to  commute  locaU 
up  to  four  miles  one  way.  Thirty-five  per  cent  v/ould  be  willing  to  commute  up  to  15 
miles,  19o3  per  cent  up  to  30  miles^  and  12  per  cent  beyond  30  miles.  ^See  Table  32) 

For  recognition  upon  the  completion  of  adult  courses,  a  certificate  of  completion 
would  be  adequate  for  44  per  cent  of  the  parent  group,  22  per  cent  would  wont  college 
credit,  and  five  per  cent  would  want  their  employer  notified.  Twenty-nine  per  cent 
would  not  ask  for  recognition. 

Education  of  Children 

The  parents  were  asked  how  many  dependent  children  they  had  at  home.  Seven 
per  cent  indicated  one.  22.8  per  cent  had  t-wo,  28,2  per  cent  had  three »  18  .4  per  cent 
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had  ioux ,  and  23.2  per  cent  had  five  or  more. 

The  level  of  education  that  the  parents  desire  for  their  children  to  cornplete  is 
compared  with  the  level  they  really  expect  them  to  complete  as  shown  in  Table  31  . 
As  with  the  high  school  students,  the  expectation  is  less  than  the  desire 

TABLE  31 

PARENTS'  DESIRES  AND  EXPECTATIONS 
FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN 
per  cent  of  responses 

2  Years  College 
1-8           9-11  Graduate     or  Vocational-     B  ,S 
 Years  Years        High  School  Technical  School  Degree 

Desired 

Level  .5  1 .0  20  0  21  ,2  57.4 

Expected 

Level  2.1  2  J  28  7  26.9  39  7 

The  willingness  of  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  a  post-secondary  vocational- 
technical  training  school  located  within  commuting  distance  resulted  in  an  affirmative 
response  from  82  5  per  cent.  Among  the  58  respondents  who  were  not  willing  to  send 
their  children  to  a  vocational-technical  training  school  43  indicated  they  would  want 
a  more  academic  program  available,  while  seven  indicated  they  were  not  financially 
able.  The  remaining  eight  listed  other  reasons. 

The  parents  were  willing  to  permit  their  children  to  commute  a  greater  distance 
to  attend  a  vocational  or  technical  school  than  they  themselves  were  willing  to  drive 
to  attend  adult  education  classes.  Table  32  shows  a  comparison  bet-ween  the  distances 
parents  were  willing  to  commute  and  the  distances  they  were  willing  to  permit  their 
children  to  commute  to  a  post-secondary  institution. 
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TABLE  32 

OPTIMUM  COMMUTING  DISTANCES  TO  A 
POST- SECONDARY  INSTITUTION 
PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN 


Commuting  Distance  Parents  Children 

In  Miles  (One  Way)  Per  cent  Per  cent 

0-4       ^  34,2  13  4 

5  -14  34,9  23.6 

15  -  29  19,3  37,9 

30-  49  7,8  13.5 

50+  3.8  11.6 


Need  and  Support  for  a  Junior  College 

A  junior  college  including  occupational  and  technical  training  was  thought  to  be 
valuable  by  76  per  cent  of  the  parents,  while  13  per  cent  indicated  that  it  would  be 
of  some  value.  Only  three  per  cent  thought  such  an  institution  would  be  of  little  or 
no  value.  Indecision  was  indicated  by  7.8  per  cent. 

When  asked  if  they  felt  a  {unior  college  is  needed  in  the  area,  an  affirmative 
answer  was  given  by  78.6  per  cent  of  the  parents    Willingness  to  support  a  junior 
college  was  expressed  by  69.9  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  They  were  then  given  the 
opportunity  to  expres:  specific  support  or  non-support  for  a  junior  college.  There  were 
315  responses  by  the  parents  listing  specific  ways  of  support^  which  are  shown  in  Table  33  < 

There  were  177  responses  listing  specific  reasons  for  non-support^  which  are  shown 
in  Table  34. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  parents  had  completed  a  Manpower  and  Training  Needs  Survey 
form  at  their  place  of  business  or  employment, 
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TABLE  33 


PARENTAL  SUPPORT  FOR  A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Specific  Ways 

Times 
Listed 

Per  cent 
of  Responses 

Anyway  Possib'e 

86 

27  3 

Enroiiing  Chiidren 

85 

27.0 

Dona  T  ions 

63 

20  0 

Taxes 

37 

li  .7 

Enrol  sing  Self 

30 

9  5^ 

Other 

14 

4  5 

TOTAL 

315 

100  0 

TABLE  34 


PARENTAL  NON-SUPPORT  FOR  A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Specific  Reasons 

Times 

Per  cent 

Listed 

of  Responses 

Financiaily  Unabie 

74 

41  8 

College  Already  Available 

49 

27  7 

Unr'ecided 

31 

17,5 

Tax  Load  Too  Great 

10 

5-7 

Not  Needed 

10 

5,7 

Other 

3 

1  .6 

TOTAL 

177 

100.0 
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Existing  Occupations  and  Desired  Occopariors 

Th«5  section  presents  information  from  the  four  popuia*io»^s  st-ve/ed  fego  d^^-g 
occupations  and  academic  study*  The  occupations  reported  by  empio/e-^  o-e  g.'Oopeo 
»n*o  the  seven  occupational  categories  utilized  previously  in  the  S'udy  pi;.5  p'ofess»cro* 
and  miscellaneous,  with  the  number  reported  in  the  occupation  giver,  Mccheo  sa/!:^ 
this  information  is  the  number  of  high  school  students,  ou^-of-schooi  your*'  \fo  lo%^/-up 
survey),  and  parents  who  expressed  a  desire  for  particular  occupations    kciuded  ^ 
the  dessre  for  academic  study  expressed  by  the/respondentSo  The  unstructured  ?espo'  se 
allowed  each  respondent  resulted  in  somewhat  inaccurate  terminologies,  Where  the 
desired  occupations  did  not  match  any  of  the  occupations  reported  by  employers  a 
continuation  of  the  listing  has  been  included  separately  within  categories  ord  :he 
desired  academic  work  as  a  separate  category.  The  numbers  in  each  occuporJon  fiom 
the  employer  surveys  are  only  those  reported  and  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  Uue 
number  in  that  pccupation  throughout  the  five*county  area* 


Employer 

High  School 

Follow- Up 

Porer: 

* 

Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

Surs'ey 

AGRICULTURE 

618 

298 

28 

8 

DISTRIBUTIVE 

897 

92 

13 

a 

HEALTH 

339 

243 

21 

24 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

15 

79 

9 

19 

INDUSTRIAL 

1771 

421 

24 

40 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

1124 

395 

37 

121 

TECHNICAL 

99 

192 

15 

10 

MISCELLANEOUS 

555 

256 

13 

12 

PROFESSIONAL 

874 

475 

65 

23 

ACADEMIC 

56 

-J„ 

_no_ 

6292 

2507 

227 

375 

AGRICULTURE 


Employer 
Survey 


High  School 


Ag  'CuMu'o!  Engineering 

1 

4 

Agncuitura^  Resea-ch 

8 

Agronomist 

8 

2 

Cattle  Bu/er 

3 

Chemical  Distribution 

13 

Conservation  Tec^^n 

♦cian 

tt 

1 

Cowboy 

40 

8 

Elevator  Supef  r'*endent 

30 

Fa^m  Demonstration  Agent 

2 

Fa'^m  Hand 

15 

Fa^m  Supe  viso' 

3 

Fa^me' 

2 

1  no 

Fe-'tilize'  &  C^em. 

Sales 

7 

Fe'tilize^  &  CHem . 

Technician  2 

Gin  Labor 

17 

Ginner 

16 

1 

G-ain  Blender 

3 

Hei'd$man 

3 

Lab  Assistant 

5 

Manage' 

4 

Meat  Processo' 

394 

3 

MiM  Operator 

13 

Mjllwrigbt 

1 

Nursery  Worker 

4 

1 

Scale  Operator 

2 

Skilled  Personr>el 

6 

T'uck  Driver 

5 

Follow- Up 
Survey 
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Pa-ent 
Survey 
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Ag'ibosiness 
Ag'icyl'u'e  (GencaO 
Agriculto.'ol  Economics 
AgrJcultufol  Scientist 
Animal  Grooming 
Animal  Husband'/ 
Feed  lot  —  - 

Feedlot  Nu^ionisf 
Fo'est  Ranger 
Fo'es'-/ 
Game  Warden 
Horseshoeing 
Horset.-aln'ing 
Lab  Technic'on 
Livestock  Management 
National  Parks  &  Wildlife 
Rancher 

Wudiife  Conservationist 


3 

40 
2 

I 

7 
14 

1 

8 
12 

4 

1 

2 

14 
2 
60 

.%17 


3 
1 


DISTRIBUTIVE 

Emplo/er    High  School     Follow-Up  Parent 
Sufyey        Survey  ^Su>  ye]^  Su'  ye/ 


Ass»s»ant  Manager 

9 

Business  Manage^ 

2 

17 

Ca'e^eMQ  D»:ecto' 

11 

Gv  Manager 

13 

Food  Manage' 

6 

General  Manager 

254 

7 

Gin  Monager 

3 

1 

Industrial  Manage^ 

8 

OHice  Monager 

63 

Phafmac'st 

o 

1  K 

Produce  Manage> 

7 

P'oductJon  Manage^ 

5 

Soles  Clerk 

It 

Soles  Monager 

34 

So*es)nan 

333 

11 

4 

Store  Manager 

13 

7 

Supervisor 

i02 

Textile  Manager 

2 

Transportation  Manager 

1 

Wo'ehouse  Manager 

14 

Airline  Monoge' 

11 

1 

Marketing 

14 

4 

Motel  Manager 

1 

Pharrnocist  Assistont 

1 

Real  Estate 

8 

Restaurant  Manager 

1 
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HEALTH 

Empio/er    H!gh  School 
Suyyey_  Survey   

Ambulance  Attendant  3 

Anes^hcns*  3 

Dt^rifol  Assistonf  5  5 

Den  to  I  H/gicrist  ]  9 

D»et'tiQn  I  8 

Food  Sewice  Emplo/ees  33 

Food  Service  Manogei  1 

Housekeeper  36 

A^ipter^once  8 

Med^col  Technician  41 

Nurse  Aide  93 

Licensed  VocaMor^al  Nu'se  52) 

RegfS^^S'ed  Nu'se  38) 
Ope^a^ing  Room  Technicion  7 

Physlcol  The?op»st  6 

Sor^itorion  4 

Rod  io  logy  7 

Diet  I  Hon  Aide  t 
Fi'st  Aid 

Med'cot  Librorion  3 

AAedicine  (General;  41 

Occupotionai  Therapist  6 

Pathologist  1 

Speech  Therapist  9 


12 
5 

125 

II 
7 


Follow-  Up 
Su'vey 


6 

11 
3 


Po'ent 
Svifve/ 


1 

22 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


Alterations 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Seom  stress 

Toilo' 


Employer 
Survey 

3 
2 
8 
2 


High  School 
Survey 


Follow-  Up 
Surve** 


Parent 
Survey 


Home  Economics  (General) 
Housewife 


18 
61 


3 
6 


14 
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INDUSTRIAL 

Employer    High  School     Fol low-Up  Pa»en» 

Su'vey        Survey             Survey  Survey 

10  12 


Advertising  Agent 

1 

Appliance  Repair 

17 

11 

Auto  Body  Wofk 

12 

Auto  Mechanic 

281 

163 

Auto  Painter 

1 

Auto  Upholstery 

I 

Barbe^ 

2 

2 

Bf  »ckla/er 

3 

Bus  Driver 

.  30 

Cafeteria  Worke*" 

20 

Carpenter 

6 

7 

Construction 

3 

7 

Cook 

97 

1 

Cosmetologist 

11 

55 

Custodian 

98 

Deli  very  man 

3 

Diesel  Mechanic 

3 

Driller  (Petro) 

6 

2 

Dry  Cleaner 

29 

Electrician 

47 

11 

cmbolmer 

4 

Equiprnent  Operator 

123 

Equipment  Supervisor 

1 

Estimator 

I 

Fireman 

27 

Florist 

2 

5 

Gas  Service  (Utility) 

7 

Glass  Glazie*^ 

2 

Lineman 

43 

Lineman  Helper 

8 

LPG  (Petro) 

15 

Machinist 

57 

Machinist  Assistant 

4 

Mail  Carrier 

30 

1 

Maintenance 

44 

Mete^  Reader 

1 

Painter 

2 

Parts  Personnel 

41 

Photography 

2 

10 

Pilot 

5 

Plant  Operato' 

58 

Plumber 

7 

I 

Plumbers  Helper 

2 

Policeman 

54 

35 

Pr  inter 

11 

I 

1 

I 
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INDUSTRIAL  (Continued) 


Employer    H5gh  School     Fol low-Up  Po'en^ 
Survey  -      Survey  Survey  Su'vey 


Projectionist 

1 

Roi!road  0*ler 

1 

Repoi^man 

14 

Road  Maintenance 

23 

Roofer 

4 

Serviceman  (Electrical) 

11 

Serviceman  (General) 

9 

Sheet  Metal  Fabricotor 

16 

Shop  Foreman 

9 

Telegrapher 

4 

Textile  Worker 

76 

1 

Track  Supervisor 

7 

Train  Agent 

2 

Tra  Jnman 

o 

1 
1 

Truck  Driver 

182 

12 

T.V  Technician 

5 

1 

Type  Setter 

7 

Waiter 

56 

Warehouseman 

48 

Watchmaker 

1 

Water  Analyst 

10 

Water  Utility 

9 

Welder 

47 

19 

Window  Dresser 

1 

Aircraft  Mechanic 

1 

Airline  Hostess 

41 

Auto  Parts 

2 

Bartender 

1 

Commercial  Art 

17 

Factory  Worker 

1 

Government  Worker 

3 

Jeweler 

1 

Lumberman 

2 

Miner 

1 

Mortician 

1 

Oilfield  Contractor 

1 

Paving  Contactor 

1 

Public  Utilities 

Refrigerotion 

2 

Upholster  ing 

1 

Woodworking 

13 


2 
2 
2 
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OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Employer 

High  School 

Follow- Up 

Parent 

Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

AccounHng 

30 

26 

8 

1  A 

10 

Adjuster 

1 

Bookkeeper 

158 

5 

34 

Business  Manager 

1 

Clerk 

493 

11 

8 

I 

Computer  Operator 

1 

3 

Credit  Man 

)4 

Insu^^ance  Claims 

4 

1 

1 

Loan  Field  Representative 

2 

1 

Machine  Operator 

15 

Programme»^ 

1 

4 

1 

7 

Secretary 

389 

225 

16 

20 

Stenographer 

6 

1 

Telephone  Operator 

9 

3 

Banking 

7 

Business  (General) 

70 

2 

21 

Business  Machines 

1 

4 

Court  Reporting 

16 

Data  Processing 

12 

Federal  Inspector 

1 

Key  Punch  Operator 

3 

Office  Administration 

6 

P.B.X  ..  Operator 

2 

Shorthand 

4 

Tax  Aide 

1 

Typing 

17 
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TECHNICAL 

Employer    High  School     Follow-Up  Pa-ent 


Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

Abstractor 

2 

Air  Conditioning 

&  Heating 

n 

Chemical  Technician 

1 

3 

Chemist 

2 

Draftsman 

5 

26 

Electfical  Technician 

15 

6 

Engineer 

14 

27 

1 

Engineering  Technician 

13 

Lab  Technician 

2 

18 

Mechanical  Technician 

1 

1 

Radio  Operator 

n 

Research  -Technician 

2 

Technician 

4 

1 

Water  Treatment 

16 

Architect  24  1 

Aviation  16 
Broadcasting  2 
Communication  9 
Computec  Technician  5 

Electronics  38  10 

Fashion  Design  3 

Interior  Design  22  2 

Lighting  Director  1 

Surveyor  1 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Building  lnspec*^or 
Buyer 

Case  Wo'ker 
Child  Core 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
Laborer  (Unskilled) 
Municipal  Department 

Superintendent 
Para-Professionai 
Park  Maintenance 
Personnel  Worker 
Repo'ter 
SocicI  Worker 
Teacher  Aide 

Armed  Services 
Act 

Ast'onomer 

Auctioneer 

Cartoonist 

Church  Wo'k 

Dancer 

Diamatics 

Journalist 

Missionary 

Model 

Music 

Nun 

Poet 

Pol  itician 
Pre- Med 
Pre-Vet 

Private  Investigator 
Racing 

Recreational  Director 

Scouting 

Sports 

Stone  Hustler 
Trade  School 
Veterinarian  Assistant 
Vocational  Office 

Education 
Writer 
Youth  Work 


Employer 
Survey 

1 

5 
1 

8 
7 
341 

9 
122 

9 
10 
12 
10 
20 


High  School 
Survey 


Follow- Up 
Survey 


Parent 
Survey 


1) 


27 
3 

43 
25 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
3 
3 
5 
23 
49 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
5 

2 
28 
1 
1 

3 


5 
1 


1 
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PROFESSIONAL 


Employer 

High  School 

Follow-Up 

Parent 

Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

Attorney 

2(34) 

53 

5 

3 

Compony  President 

2 

4 

Company  Vice-President 

1 

Libforian 

5 

4 

Minister 

7 

11 

2 

Municipol  Director 

5 

Music  Director 

7 

Organist 

4 

Physician 

^  2(41) 

47 

2 

Professional  Staff  (Schools)' 

827 

186 

51 

Public  Relations 

-  1 

2 

3 

Research  Director 

2 

Scientist 

9 

7 

Actuary 

1 

Archeologist 

1 

Business  Law 

1 

Chiropractor 

3 

Civil  Engineering 

2 

Coach 

52 

Counselor 

7 

1 

1 

Dentist 

8 

Ecologist 

2 

2 

Environmentalist 

1 

Herpetologist 

1 

Library  Scientist 

4 

Meteorologist 

3 

Microl?iologist 

1 

Nuclear  Physicist 

1 

Oceanogropher 

15 

Opthalmologist 

1 

Optometrist 

2 

Orthodonist 

1 

Physicist 

1 

Psychiatrist 

4 

Psychologist 

8 

Special  Education 

17 

1 

Veterinarian 

40 

1 

ACADEMIC 


Empbyer    Wgh  School      Follow- Up  Po'ert 
Surve/         Sufvey  Su'^vey  St/vev 


Academic  (Genera^)  3 

Bible  1 

Bio  Chemis^^ry  2 

Bio  log/  6                 2  ! 

Black  History  1 

Chemistry  5  \ 

Church  History  1 

Consumer's  EducaHon  1 

Economjcs  3 

Educatlor^  17 

Er^glish  2  22 

Foreign  Language  2 

Ht  story  3  7 

Marine  B'ology  7 

Math  5  16 

Philosophy  ] 

Physical  Science  1 

Psychology  19 

Reading  6 

Science  1 

Sociology  4        ,  4 

Spanish  20 

Speech  4 


CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS, 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  study  was  initiated  to  determine  the  need  for  occupotlonal  and  ^echnlcaJ 
education  in  five  counties  of  the  South  Plains  of  Texas  situated  in  the  norrbwestefp. 
port  of  the  s^ate.  Data  were  gathered  from  four  groups  within  the  geographsc  ofea 
employers^  high  school  students,  out-of-school  youth^  and  parents.   Current  and 
anticipated  labor  market  needs  were  identified*  The  educational  interests,  aspire- 
tions  and  expectations  of  in-school  youths  out-of-school  youth-and  parents  perta?rirg 
to  occupotional  and  technical  education  were  determined.   Exiting  pjogrcms  for 
occupational  and  technical  education  were  examined. 

The  findings  are  based  on  a  synthesis  of  the  data  obtained. 

Findings 

Employers  report  a  shortage  of  trained  and  quality  workers  availabie  for  replace- 
ment in  two-thirds  of  the  existing  occupational  positions  in  the  fsve-counfy  area.  The 
shortage  is  most  critical  in  the  areas  of  health  and  agriculture  related  occupoMons^ 
followed  by  industrial  and  distributive  occupations. 

Employers  project  a  12.2  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  from  present 
levels  over  the  next  five  years  when  reporting  employees  by  skill  level .  The  greotest 
expansion  will  be  among  semi-professional  and  technical  workers,  the  rate  being  over 
30  per  cent  for  the  five  year  period,  or  six  per  cent  per  year-  Needs  for  oddit^onaj 
ciericai  and  sales  personnel,  managerial^  and  semi-skilled  employees  ore  aUo  sjgnifi- 
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cant  When  repo^uog  ?^eir  emp^o/ees  by  occypo*  or.$  the  emp  o/e-s  p-C|ec*ed  a 
15  per  cert  increase  ♦^e  PLmbe?  oi  employees  from  presen  t  >eve!s  over  the  r.e^* 
five  years.  The  greotest  e^parsbr  w»^i  occur  Ir  health,  ♦ech^scol  cr^d  >clvs*  sol 
occupo*«ons 

Boied  on  rhe  fota^  ^obor  force  ond  consSde^^ing  increase's  due  *c  CKpar  sior  pco- 
jected  by  employers,  foctors  of  attrif?or v  and  the  tTo^oing  necessa-/  po'ticuio^ 
occupaiions,.  there  are  arnuaHy  approximatefy  400  occjpatfonai  oppcrtur^rtjes  ^equ^nvg 
post- se condor y  fraining  v/'thm  the  five-county  a?ea. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  employers  felt  that  h^gh  schoo*  gradua^e^  we^e  pre- 
parjBd  for  employment,  while  19  per  cent  indicated  non-hjgh  school  g^aduotes  per- 
formed satisfactorily-  More  than  half  the  employers  indicated  that  both  groups  require 
additional  education  or  training. 

The  preparation  of  high  school  graduates  for  job  entry  employment  by  rhe  schools 
was  adequate  for  one  of  five  employers,  partially  adequate  for  four  of  *ef^^  employers, 
and  inadequate  fot  fhree  of  ter  employers.  One-haK  the  employers  indico^ed  they  did 
not  know  about  the  adequacy  of  junior  college  preparation;:  of  *he  remolnder.  ore  ot 
four  thought  it  was  adequate,  the  same  number  thought  ir  was  fnodequate^  whfle  one- 
half  thought  ?t  was  only  partiaMy  adequote  ^ 

The  employers  roted  the  adequacy  of  existing  facilities  in  the  five- county  oreo 
for  meeting  the  specific  occupational  and  rrainSng  needs  of  their  company  and  the  off^ 
the-job  traming  needs  of  their  employee^.  The  results  were  approximateiy  the  iome 
for  both  needs.  Three  of  ten  employers  indica+ed  they  did  not  knowo  Four  per  cent 
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rated  them  exce'ler.t     eocK  !r$*c-ce   opproximoteiy  ore  o«  too'  '•GTed  ^hem  os  foir 
ond  four  of  ten  ro^ed  them  os  poo' 
Employment  Vanatfora 

One- half  of  the  empio/ers  •r»dico*ed  certofp  mo^^^i^!*  o*  mox?murn  ond  mintmum 
employment    Twenty  per  ce^t  'rojco^ea  that  December  wos  the  month  o^  moximum 
employment,  and  Jul/  wo$  the  mor^t^  of  max  mum  employment  for  12  4  per  cen*  of 
the  employers    The  months  ot  iovves*  emplo/mer*^  ^ere  February  and  janua^/  for  17  1 
per  cent  and  \2  6  per  cer^,  respect  ve'^     Seasora*  influences  accounted  for  oH  the 
variations  in  employment  for  25  per  cer*  of  ♦he  employe's,  whiie  57  per  cent  indicated 
there  were  no  seosonal  voriario'^s  \n  iheh  employmenr  force.  Replacement  of  employees 
on  an  annual  basis  due  to  beverar.ce^  d';ab'!?ty,  ret^remer*.  c  dea^h  was  not  o  factor 
for  more  than  one-holf  of  *he  empioyer$,  wh^e  25  per  cent  indicated  that  from  one  to 
ten  per  cent  of  their  employee  force  was  affected,  and  20  per  cent  indicated  that  from 
n  to  50  per  cent  of  their  employee  force  was  effected  annuolly 
Education  for  Employment 

Secondary  vocatlonoi  education  offenrgs  are  feeing  expended  .  By  far  the  iarges* 
proportion  of  these  courses  are  related  to  the  farm  or  home*  Specific  training  for  gain- 
ful employment  in  non-form  occupot  ors  still  reaches  only  20  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
population  at  the  present  rime    There  are  opproximateiy  500  s*^udents  in  regular  ♦erminal 
training  programs  and  300  ?n  progroms  for  the  disadvantaged  ord  handicopped* 

The  general  educational  background  ond/o?  trointng  needed  ^o  provide  employers 
with  better  workers  was  g/ooped  by  busineises  into  ^he  mapr  vocational  oreas  Coilec- 
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tively,  63  per  cent  of  the  employers  indicated  that  a  hrgh  school  education  was 
necessary  for  employment,  17  per  cent  indicated  junior  college  or  some  college, 
and  nine  per  cent  indicated  a  college  degree  .  A  vocational- technical  background 
was  considered  essential  by  17  per  cent  of  employers  in  agricultoraHy  related  busi- 
nesses, 23  per  cent  in  distributive,  17  per  cent  in  health,  plus  13  per  cent  specifying 
medical  training,  and  34  per  cent  in  industrially  oriented  businesses. 

The  training  needed  for  specific  occupations  was  indicated  by  the  employers. 
On-the-job  training  was  indicated  for  32  per  cent  of  the  occupations,  apprentice 
training  for  12-2  per  cent,  and  formal  company  trcining  programs  for  6-5  per  cent. 
Training  associated  with  high  school  programs  was  indicated  for  17,7  per  cent  of  the 
occupotions,  and  post- secondary  training  for  32.1  per  cent  in  vocational-technical 
institutes,  commerciol  schools,  and  junior  colleges. 

The  major  personal  weaknesses  of  employees  were  listed  by  employers.  The  three 
weaknesses  most  frequently  mentioned  were  "lack  of  training,"  "unwilling  to  work," 
and  "lock  of  ambition ."  These  accounted  for  one-half  the  responses;  the  balance  of 
responses  included  deficiencies  in  interest,  confidence,  responsibility,  loyalty,  pride, 
and  others. 

Somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  students  (40%)  work  at  part-timc  jobs  while  dttendii 
school,  while  twice  that  many  work  during  the  summer.  Considerably  fewer  girls  than 
boys  work  during  their  school  age  years. 

Fewer  of  the  present  high  school  students  were  enrolled  in  college  preparatory 
programs  than  were  the  out-of-school  youth  when  they  were  in  high  school,  while 
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more  high  school  students  were  enrol  led  in  a  general  curriculum  than  were  the  former 
students.  Only  18  per  cent  of  the  high  school  students  were  engaged  in  vocational 
programs,  two  per  cent  more  than  the  fomier  students.  The  percentage  of  students  in 
the  smaller  schools  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  is  significantly  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  five  counties. 

The  out-of*school  youth,  based  on  their  post*high  school  experience,  roted  their 
high  school  experience  as  most  valuable  in  learning  how  to  relate  to  other  peopie, 
while  rating  preparation  for  the  world  of  work  and  specific  job  preparation  as  the 
least  valuable. 

A  large  majority  of  high  school  students  were  participants  in  a  variety  of  extra-* 
curricular  activities.  Only  15  per  cent  were  not  active  in  this  areo.  The  counseling 
service  provided  by  the  schools  was  rated  by  the  students  as  slightly  better  Hian  Hie 
degree  of  access  to  occupational  information,  while  the  opinion  thot  these  services 
were  inadequate  were  given  by  only  13«5  and  12.5  per  cent,  respectively* 
Attitudes  Regarding  Kucation 

Parental  attitudes  regarding  college  attendance  are  revealed  among  three  groups 
involved  in  the  study.  Former  students  revealed  that  95  per  cent  of  their  parents  were 
willing  or  insisted  that  they  attend  college.  Among  the  high  school  students,  89  per 
cent  of  mothers  and  85  per  cent  of  fathers  are  willing  or  insist  thot  their  children  should 
attend  college.  Parents  were  asked  to  reveal  their  desires  and  expectations  for  their 
children  regarding  college  attendance.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  desired  that  their  chil- 
dren attend  college,  while  only  65  per  cent  expected  them  to  attend.  Further  analysis 
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'e»ec  ^.  *«^a*  57  pc^  cer«  o*  ^ne  pore^^ts  ^w^veved  des'^ed  ♦Ho*  ♦^e  '  cH  c  e'  9*<Jd-o*e 
♦'om  o  louf  xea'  coMege         ve'i  ^y    w^^ile  o-^i;  40  pc  ce-^t  e^pec^crO  Tern  o;. 
>c    T^e  pefcentoge  of  pofer*^  v^ho  oe^/eo  ♦•^■o*  ♦hc«r  chfidrer  ocqu     ed^cc*     c  y 
two  /eo'  CO  tege  or  vocot  onot-tccKrt^o  >c^^oo*  wo>  21  pe*  ce*-*        <e  '^e  pt'c^^*  *• 
oge  who  e«.pecfed  ♦hem  to  do  >o  »r  cieo^ed  x  27  pc*  cc  t    By  compc^ ^-o'    26  pe*  Ci»-  • 
tne  Kjgh  5chooi  s*oder?s  e^pec  'o  overo  a  jvnio'  college 
Po-'entol  jnfLence  or  forme-'  atcoenn  oro  pre^en^  students'  edLcotjoro!  c^^C'ce? 
woi  g'eo^C'  ♦Hon  o^her  indi v*duol.v'r  eccH  g^o^p  occoon^'ng  for  oppro'.  mc^ei/  o'e- 
f^oW  o<  tf.e  externot  ir*1uerce.  Among  forme;  >tjdenn  62  pe'  ce^^t  epc-'ed  ♦nc'  ^t^e 
scHooi  cowrsebr  hod  no  infiyence  or  thei'  educotioro!  cHoices,  o^d  o"-!/  12  pc  ^ 
reported  »Hot  the  courselor  hod  much  iofluence    Among  h[gh  school  st^der^s.  or-y 
12  pe'  cent  /eported  »ha!  the  school  hod  the  greorest  influence  or  ♦heir  ed^iCo^  ore* 
cho*ce> 

As  wfth  porents  attitudes  regordirg  ♦heir  children,  the  desired  goo}  of  educot.o/o 
ot^otrmen*  omong  high  school  s»uden»s  ^s  greater  than  their  expectovon    The  pe'cen^uge 
who  enpect  to  groduote  from  college  deceo^es  by  fii^e  end  one-ho^f  from  fhe  de:«'€d 
goof  -  The  expected  educotionoi  ottotnment  of  ♦he  high  school  stjder^s     the  >ome  o; 
the  oc»uol  educoMorol  ottoirmen*  of  the  former  studen*^    SUty-th^ee  pe'  ce^t  o*  ••^^ 
hfgh  school  students  expec?  to  ocquire  post-secondofy  educotion  ^^f\e  64  pe-  ce^'  o* 
♦he  forme-  students  no^e  Qiiended  college^  |unior  college  or  o  trode  o^  fechr  ico?  sc^^oo 
ThU  composes  w?fh  »he  65  per  cen*  of  porents  who  expect  the'r  children  »o  ©♦te-d  co^'epc 
Occupotionoi  Choices  and  Employment 

Po'cr  ts  were  more  influentiol  ?hon  others  ir  the  occupotionol  choJCe>  of  h^gh  schcc? 
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ttodcrts  ♦hough  to  o  'esser  deg  ee  thor  in  »hc  educo^^orol  choices     *^He  s^uoe/^n. 
Though  po^eots  hove  nrfucnce  *^  occupa*«or.o>  cho  ces,  mos*  s'uderh  do  ro»  p»o'*  ♦o 
cn*c^  the  some  occupotior  as  thcW  Mothers    The  n^^oence     o  pef^c  e>»ob»  s^ed  ' 
the  occopQtton  Increased  Uom  12  pe^  cent  omong  ninth  groder^  pe*  ce'^*  omo'^g 

twelfth  graders^ar :!  to  33  .6  pe'  cent  among  the  former  %u  dent$    Porer«s  ^e'e  *nii^er 
tfoi  in  the  occupotionol  choices  of  the  former  students  but  not  js  much  os  a  pe'sor 
the  occupation . 

Occupotionq^  choices  were  made  by  68  per  cent  of  ot!  high  school  students 
range  from  ninth  graders  to  twelfth  graders  being  59,7  per  cent  to  /Z  7  per  cert  ^espec* 
tJvely,  At  eoch  grade  level,  approximately  se^en  per  cent  more  stude^^ts  repo'^ed  ^^o^ 
the<r  occupational  choice  wos  made  prio'  to  the    present  grade 

The  greater  number  of  students,  41  pe^  pent   indicated  that  the  prime/  feasc^  wvhy 
they  might  not  enter  their  desired  occupotion  couid  be  attributed  to  a  chonge  ot  if  re  e^t 
while  13^4  per  cent  indicoted  thot  the  educotionai  or  training  demands  of  the^r  des^'ed 
occupation  moy  prevent  them. 

Among  the  former  students,  73  pe^  cent  o^e  employed  fuU-t<mc-     part-ttme  SUt/- 
five  per  cent  of  these  indicated  that  they  ore  not  employed  in  the  occupo^^on  they  e^pec^ed 
to  be  employed  when  leaving  high  schoot,  while  65  per  cent  oiso  indicated  ihey  o'e  no* 
employed  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  trained  or  are  training  ot  the  post*  secordor  y 
ievei    By  comporison  with  the  high  school  group,  only  eight  pef  cent  of  the  fo^rne/  stu* 
den^s  repc^ttng  indicated  they  were  not  training  for  a  (ob  because  of  lock  of  <n«erest 
while  41  pef  cent  of  high  school  students  thought  tho^  interest  change  might  prevent  'hem 
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frcm  ente'^rg  fhei'  deseed  occupot^or     Over  ^3  pe?  ce?^*  o*  high  bc»"oo»  ^♦oder*: 
'hooght  fho*  "hey  mighr  po^  e^^^e'  ^^e"-  des^fed  occupo^  o»'*  because  '^e  educo'  o--  o^a 
t-o»r»ng  denio^d^  we^e  too  d»f<  cj'%  wJ^Ue  ro'^e     the  *orme'  t»ode^t$  fe**  'hey  \^e*e 
too  d'*OsCul^>   Twenty-one  per  cent  o'  ?he  ^brmef  stoder.Ts  hod  completed  '^^e  p  epo  c- 
r=or  rece^ory  for  thei'  occupoffor   wh4e  21  pe?  cent  indicated  t>^a^  ecoromic  ^ec-o^^ 
preve-'^ted  fhem  from  con*>Puing  ?heK  uo^j^'Pgor  educot^^c^ 

The  pfeser r  Jobs  of  former  s*vdenH  were  ocquired  through  o  yane^y  method- 
Fofty-sever-  per  cent  opplted  directly  fo  "he  employer^  wh^fe  37  pe*^  cen*  rece-ved  '^e 
assistance  of  a  relative  or  friend  .  N'?r.e  pe-:  cent  used  the  ^^ervxe^  of  o  prf*.'o*e  emp^cy- 
ment  ogency .  and  the  bolance  through  a  vorSefy  of  agencies .  Sjxty-i>A  pe:  cent  o*  '^*e 
former  students  had  decided  what  type  work  they  would  like  to  be  do^r^g  at  *ne  end  of 
fi^e  years o  These  desired  occupations  were  classified  into  e5gh»  categories  ar^d  to? 'fed  - 
27  ir-  Agriculture.  12  m  Distributive,  21  in  Health,  10  in  Home  Ecor*omics,  19  :r 
Industrial,  36  in  Office,  17  in  Technical,  and  85  in  Academic  or  Professionoi  fields 
Migration  Patterns 

When  asked  abou^^  theif  post-high  school  plans,,  approximately  three-fcufthi  of 
the  high  school  students  indicoted  they  plonned  to  leave  the  a<'ea    Thif*y-eig^^  per  ce'»t 
plonned  to  extend  college,  vvhile  25  per  cent  felt  that  there  are  better  jobs  ond  mo-e 
opportuniry  essewhe^'e .  One-third  planned  to  move  for  a  variery  of  pe^scnai  «^eoyjri^ 
such  OS  wnh  their  family^  to  enter  the  militofy,  etc-  When  given  the  oppo't.jr  iry  to 
*to*e  where  they  would  prefer  to  \Ue  and  work  when  their  educotsona!  gools  we  e  'eac^^ed- 
27  pe'  cent  indicated  they  would  prefer  to  live  »n  their  home  areo.  40  pef  s^ef^-  ir-  othe' 
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a?eos  c<  Texos  ar-d  30  per  cent  ouH^de  tHe  s^ote » 

A  campa^>sor»      »he  migration  p»or*5  of  the  high  schoo!  sTodert^  ord  forme' 
5»'ude*^»s,  end  octuo!  mfgra^icn^of  the  former  students  i\nce  leaving  h  gh  >c^*^oc' 
reveoh  thot  ;>  both  groups  three  ojt  of  fo^r  pian  to  or  did  move  horn  the  Oieo  A 
number  of  the  former  students  hove  returned  and  now  47  per  cen*  reside  \o  rhe*'  home 
county^  43  per  cent  l»ve  ?n  o^her  areos  of  Texos  ond  only  ten  per  cent  out  of  the  :>*o^e 
Thirr/-eight  per  cent  of  the  high  school  srudenrs  pionned  to  ottend  o  schoo:  o;  college, 
while  among  former  students  52  per  cent  of  *heir  moves  we?e  for  5choo?  of  coUege 
purposes;  better  opportunity  and  job  purposes  ore  reasons  for  25  per  cer*  of  the  hfgn 
school  st^udents  to  move,  while  42  per  cent  of  the  former  students  d?d  move  for  job 
purposes,  either  for  themselves  or  rheir  spouses;  and  one-*h?rd  of  h?gh  schoo*  student 
projected  other  reasons  for  moving  while  only  stx  per  cent  of  forme?  students  d«d  move 
for  other  teasons* 

Assuming  ^heir  education  completed  and  o  job  available  in  each  cose.  37  pe'  cer» 
of  the  high  school  students  and  35  per  cent  of  the  former  students  wou!d  rother  We  (n 
their  home  or  surrounding  counties;  40  per  cent  of  high  school  students  and  46  pet  cer»? 
of  former  students  would  prefer  to  Mve  in  other  areas  of  Texas  whHe  30  per  ce^-^  of 
high  school  students  and  18  per  cent  of  former  students  would  prefer  to  tive  outside 
Texas . 

Junior  College  Need  and  Support 

Over  half  of  the  out-of-school  youth  group  sold  tho*  occupational  ar»d  techr'tcoi^ 
education  at  the  junior  coHege  level  was  needed  in  their  home  area>  Seventy-su 
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pe*^  cer^  of  &ie  parents  fet*  tha^  o  j^nJor  coiSege^  inc^ud^rg  occupa^^ona*  and  »ec-"  co: 
r-a^ripg^  would  be  vaiuaole^  79  per  cent  feit  that  a  junior  college  >  •needed  '^r 
a^eo,  and  70  per  cent  would  be  WEMing  to  support-  a  junior  coHegeo   Fo'^y-o^.e  per  ce- 1 
of  the  employer  group  were  mfe'^ested  Sn  addltfora!  tfoming  fof  t^esf  work  loJ-ce  »r  o 
\ocq\  junior  coUege^.  25  per  cen*  were  no^  f^^^erested  and  34  pet  cent  we-e  unoecded 
Sever*y-nine  per  cent  of  the  employer  g?oup  feU  rhot  vocatbnoi-technical  tro.n.rg  o*- 
the  junior  college  ievei  would  be  valuable  to  the  community  and  13  per  cent  though*  »t 
would  have  "some"  value.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  employers  feft  rhar  o  SL'ilor 
college     needed  in  the  orea,  73  per  cent  indicated  that  they  would  support  such  o 
coUege,  end  83  per  cent  of  the  employers  would  occept  qualified  graduates  of  voce- 
tionaJ-technical  schools  or  classes  for  skilled  positions^ 

The  parents  were  given  a  question  regarding  commuting  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
an  adult  evening  class  for  themselves.  Thirty-four  per  cent  were  willing  to  commute 
locoily,  35  per  cent  up  to  14  miles  one  way^  19  per  cent  up  to  29  miles  one  way.  ard 
only  11  per  cent  were  willing  to  drive  farrher     The  parents  were  wiMing  for  ther  chU- 
dren  to  drive  father  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  vocational  or  techricai;  schooS  Thir- 
teen per  cent  were  willing  for  their  children  ♦o  commute  locally,  24  per^cenf  up  to  14 
miles  one  way,  38  per  cent  up  to  29  miles,  14  per  cent  up  to  49  miles,  and  12  per  ce^' 
more  than  50  mUes, 

The  high  school  students  were  asked  the  question  whether  they  would  atferd  o  o' 
college  offering  vocotionol  and  technical  education  if  it  met  their  needs  ard  we?e  w^'f^ 
daily  dnving  dis+ancco  Forty-nine  per  cent  or  1 794  answered  yes,  only  16  per  cent 
onsweredj>o>  and  27  per  cent  were  uncertain .  Among  those  who  answered  affirmatively 
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there  we^e  483  ninth  g^ode'^s^  477  fen^H  grode^^,.  460  eieverth  grade»>^        374  ♦weJ^h 
graders    The  former  students  we'e  osked  ?f  ♦hey  wouJd  have  attended  a  [On?of  coMege 
offering  the  p^'ograms  they  desrred  a^id  wa?  within  commuting  distance.   Forty- ^e^e' 
pe^  cent,  or  149  respondents  ir  this  group  ansvyre'ed  yes.  whHe  53  per  ceru  o-  l69 
answered  no.  Among  parents  82  per  cent^  or  622,  were  wjlhr^g  to  send  **^e^r  chf'?- 
dren  fo  learn  o  trade  or  vocat^Fon  o*  a  vocationai-technica!  trafnmg  schoof  or  the 
junior  coMege  level  if  ?!  were  w?thin  commuting  distance o 

A  variety  of  ways  they  would  suppor?  a  junior  college  were  ei^pressed  by  ♦he  poren* 
group  and  employer  group.  Among  the  parents^^  the  primary  suppon  wouid  be  errolS- 
ment  of  them:>elves  or  their  ch?idren^  "anyway  possfble"  the  nex^  most  expressec  woy, 
foilowed  by  donations  and  taxes,  whUe  o  scattering  of  other  woys  expressed.  Amorg 
the  employers,  the  most  often  expressed  ways  of  support  were  "anywoy  possible^'  ^r^rg 
students,  "mora!"  support,  and  financially,  including  taxes.  Severe!  offered  on-the-|Ot 
troiring  stations. 

Reosons  for  non-support  were  also  expressed  by  some  parents  and  employe'^s  The 
most  often  expressed  reason  among  parents  was  that  they  were  not  financJoMy  oble.  Orce 
fourth  of  them  felt  that  colfege  was  already  available^  and  several  were  undecided  why 
they  would  not  support  a  junior  college*  Similar  reasons  were  expressed  by  the  empioye'^ 
Several  employers  thought  that  a  college  education  is  not  needed 

The  high  school  students  were  asked  how  they  planned  to  finance  their  educatior 
beyond  high  school  and  their  entry  into  an  occupation.  Slightly  more  than  one-th^.^d 
will  use  parental  aid  in  each  case.  Forty-three  per  cent  will  work  to  finance  their 
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educatfon,  and  31  per  cent  wiM  wo^'ic  on  arotHe»'  |ob  to  finance  en^ty  r*o  tne-' 
desWed  occupotfon,   Ten  pe'  cent  o'  less  w?M  borrow  money  for  ehhe^  p^i-po^e 

Cone  fusions 

Data  from  the  study  seem  to  warrant  the  foHowfng  concSu^ions: 

1 .  There  is  a  need  for  expanding  occupafjonoi  trainmg  oppoMupstres  rn  the  f^ve 
counties    Employers  express  concern  over  the  ovaHabnit-/  of  ''a^ned  worke'S 
to?  replacement  and  expansion  needs.  The  potential  iobor  supply  ^om  -.^uder^, 
out^of- school  youth,  and  adults  have  expressed  a  desire  for  such  trairlrg  for 
occupational  entry  and  for  upgrading  their  skills. 

2.  The  attitudes  of  employers,  parentb^  out-of--school  youths  and  students  ord 
the  aspirations  of  these  groups  for  occupational  training  indkote  o  relatively 
high  level  of  moral  support  and  desire  for  post-high  school  education 

3.  Occupational  training  programs  at  the  secondary  level  are  being  initiated  and 
expanded.  Existing  vocational  programs  are  being  redirected  into  gofnful 
employment  training  opportunities.  Post-secondary  occupational  training  pro- 
grams in  the  five-county  area  exist  in  only  three  specialized  fields?  hcerised 
vocational  nurs«ng^  court  reporting,  and  secretariaL  Such  efforts  are  commer  d- 
able  These  programsare  stiil    adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  employers  fo'  the 
variety  of  trained  workers  they  employ^  the  needs  of  students  who  desire  tfoining 
the  needs  of  youth  who  desire  to  migrate,  and  the  needs  of  adu!ts  who  des:;e  to 
upgrade  their  skills  or  retrain  for  new  occupations. 
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4.    Srwden^s     sma!)er  high  schooU  are  denied  *he  oppor^ur^ty  for  occupa*  cc 
♦ra»r?ng  to  develop  saiabie  skills  and  orientation  to  the  wood  of  wo?k  T^-e/ 
enter  the  labor  market  unnamed  or  most  of  necessify  acquire  troir»ir»g  a*  a 
distant  bcation  on  a  resident  basis    Post- secondary  training  prog^oms  w't^  r 
commuttng  d?^tonce  would  pro^^ide  them  the  opportun^^/  to  acquire  ratable 
sk»Hsat  louver  costs  to  them  o?  their  parents. 

5     There  is  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  some  people  of  the  difference 
between  a  four  year  college  and  a  public  junior  or  community  college. 

6o    Data  from  out-of-school  youth  indicate  that  they  did  not  receive  all  the  help 
they  needed  from  their  high  schools  to  become  occupational ly  competent  a* 
graduation . 

7     The  increasing  number  of  high  school  students  enrolled  in  general  curricula 
indicate  a  need  to  direct  their  education  toward  the  achievement  of  occupo- 
tionai  competence.  Expansion  of  vocational  offerings  at  the  secondary  and 
post- secondary  level  will  alleviate  this  need* 

8.    There  is  a  definite  need  for  articulation  between  employer^  regordfrg  theW  need^ 
for  trained  workers  and  the  institutions  providing  training  to  meet  those  *^eeas 
This  Is  evident  when  two-thirds  of  the  former  students  are  not  in  jobs  they  expected 
to  be  when  they  left  high  school  or  have  trained  or  are  training  for  at  the  po^i* 
secondary  level »  The  true  situation  is  somewhat  different  since  many  are  itjH 
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going  to  school  or  in  training. 
9  •    Empioyers  indicate  ihe  need  for  trained  workers  for  replacement  arc  expan^ior 
in  mony  of  the  occupations  they  utilize  in  all  categories-  bot  the  greotes*  «^eed 
exists  in  heaifh^  technicoL  and  industriol  occupations.  A  shortage  of  t^^Q^ned 
workers  also  exists  in  agriculturally  related  occupotions. 
10.    There  is  a  need  for  school  guidance  and  counseling  services  to  provide  o  more 
,  comprehensive  base  from  which  students  can  make  more  reoiistic  educotionol 
^* "Sind  occupational  decisions. 

Recommendations 

The  purpose  of  this  reseorch  effort  was  to  provide  a  data  base  for  conclusions 
and  recommendations  appropriate  to  improvements  in  the  education  and  training  of 
students  ond  adults  to  meet  the  occupational  needs  of  the  area, 
1  o    Career  education  is  emerging  as  a  pervasive  concept  in  the  educational  system 
of  America.  The  concept  involves  schools  in  the  acceptance  of  the  responsibi- 
lity for  providing  their  students  with  the  capacity  **to  live"  and  "to  makeo 
living."  Based  on  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  five-county  area  study., 
it  is  recommended  that  secondary  occupational  programs  be  broadened  and 
existing  programs  be  redirected  toward  providing  occupational  competence  or 
the  bockground  to  succeed  in  further  academic  or  occupational  education  according 
to  the  student^s  desires  and  abilities.  It  is  further  recommended  that  post-second- 
ory  occupationol  and  technical  education  programs  be  initiated.  A  brood  based 
program  for  all  students  would  provide  the  following: 
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A,    Post- secondary  programs 

a.  Occupational  and  techn»cal  education  for  job  envy  at  I3tn  ana 
14th  year  level . 

b.  Job  entry  training  for  school  drop-outs 

c.  Adult  retraining  for  job  entry  or  training  to  upgrade  skills  for 
advancement  in  present  occupations. 

B  .    Secondary  school  programs 

a*  Specific  occupational  training  for  job  entry  at  graduation  for  llth 
and  12th  grades. 

b .  Advanced  exploratory  courses  for  students  who  want  to  prepare  fo- 
post-secondary  occupational  and  technical  education  for  11th  and 
12th  grades. 

c.  Exploratory  courses  in  the  9th  and  10th  grades  to  enable  a  student 
to  make  a  more  realistic  determination  of  his  future  goals  in  the 
world  of  work . 

d  »  Orientation  courses  in  grades  7  and  8  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  wor  Id  of  work . 

It  is  recommended  that  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  school  and  communi 
leadership  from  each  county  and/or  school  district  within  the  five-coun*y  areo 
be  created  to  examine  the  options  and  alternatives  regarding  occupational  and 
technical  education  In  the  area.  The  committee  would  consider: 
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(a)  occupational  and  technical  education  programs  to  meet  the  occopo- 
tional  needs  of  the  area 

(b)  priorities  for  programs  needed 

(c)  plans  for  the  implementation  of  programs  needed 

(d)  resources  available  for  occupational  and  technical  education 

(e)  promotional  programs  to  increase  the  awareness  of  educators^  business* 
men,  professionals  and  i}^e  general  public  relative  to  the  need  for 
expanded  programs  of  occupational  and  technical  education 

(f)  the  need  for  articulation  between  secondary  and  post-secondary  pro- 
grams of  occupational  and  technical  education 

(g)  involvement  of  state  agencies  for  consultative  purposes  and  appropriate 
action 

It  is  recommended  that  all  high  schools  make  a  concerted  effort  to  improve  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services  in  the  area  of  occupational  orientation  and  guidance 
leading  to  occupational  competence  according  to  the  students*  desires  ond  abilities 
Students  need  to  have  organized  and  realistic  information  about  the  world  work 
and  what  it  offers  to  youth  if  they  are  to  make  solid  decisions.  Schools  should 
give  primary  concern  to  the  development  of  occupational  objectives  by  all  students 
including  those  who  aspire  to  a  college  degree  and  a  professional  career. 

Students  from  smaller  schools  who  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  gain  salable  skills 
at  the  high  school  level  can  benefit  from  post- secondary  programs    It  is  recom- 


mended  that  their  needs  be  determined  and  considered  in  ^u^ure  oc^  on 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Texas  Tech  Universit/  School  of  Medicine  be 
consulted  relative  ♦^o  planning  and  implementing  cooperative  progroms  ir 
the  field  of  health  occupations 
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J  .  MANPOWER  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  SURVEY 

CONFIDENTIAL 

This  survey  form  is  designed  to  gather  information  concerning  present  and  future 
manpower  needs  »n  youf  area.  The  information  you  supply  will  provide  o  basis 
f'om  which  fecommendotipps  can  be  made  concerning  areas  of  training  which  will 
se've  you  better .  AH  individual  infomiation  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence 
and  no  organizations  wiM  be  listed  in  the  final  report. 

DIRECTIONS:  On  the  answer  sheet  provided,  please  place  the  letter  of  the 
appropriate  answer  in  the  blank  that  corresponds  to  the  question  number. 

1 .  Have  you  had  employees  on  the  payroll  within  the  past  year? 

A.     Yes  B.  No 

2.  Do  you  expect  to  employ  anyone  within  the  next  five  years? 

A.     Yes  B.  No 

If  you  answer  Yes  to  either  of  the  questions,  please  complete  the  remainder  of 
tho  form.  If  the  answers  to  the  first  two  questions  are  No,  you  may  stop  at  this 
point,  or  if  you  wish,  respond  to  the  questions  you  feel  are  applicable* 

3.  In  filling  job  openings,  which  of  the  following  statements  apply? 

A.  No  problem 

B.  Trained  workers  are  available 

C .  Shortage  of  trained  workers  exists 
Do  Quality  workers  are  hard  to  find 
E.  Other 

4.  What  minimum  educational  requiiemenfs  do  you  have  for  entry  employees? 

A.  Elementary  education 

Bo  High  school  education 

Cr  Two  years  of  college 

Do  College  degree 

E.  Advanced  degree 

5.  Is  there  a  specific  training  program  for  employees  in  your  company  or 
organization? 

A,     Yes  B,  No 

6.  Would  you  accept  qualified  graduates  from  vocational-technical  schools  or 
classes  without  actual  work  experience  to  fill  vacancies  in  skilled  positions? 

A.     Yes  B.  No 

7       Do  you  now,  or  would  you  pay  the  tuition  of  employees  who  take  tro!ning 
to  improve  their  job  skills? 

A.     Yes,  in  full  B.   Yes,  in  part  C,  No 
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8      Do  you  inform  your  employees  of  educat^ional  opportunities  they  migh*^  take 
to  improve  the^r  job  skills? 
A.     Ves  B.  No 

9.  riove  the  high  schools  adequately  prepared  their  graduates  for  entry  into 
ernpioyment  with  your  fWm? 

A.  Yes,  adequately 

B.  Ves,  but  only  partially 

C.  No 

D.  Do  not  know 

10.  Have  the  employees  of  your  firm  who  have  attended  a  junior  (community) 
college,  been  adequately  prepared  for  their  occupations? 

A       Yes,  adequately 

B.  Yes,  but  only  partia!ly 

C.  No 

D.  Do  not  know 

1 1      Do  you  feel,  in  general^  non^high  school  graduates: 

A.  Perform  satisfactorily  in  their  jobs? 

B.  Perform  satisfactorily  but  require  a  great  deal  of  additional  training? 
C       Perform  unsatisfactorily? 

12.     Do  you  feftl..  *?ri  general,  high  school  graduates  are: 

Ac      Practically  unemployable  because  of  a  lack  of  training? 
Be.      Employable  but  only  in  unskilled  jobs? 

C.  Employable  but  require  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  education 
and  training? 

Dc     Reasonably  well  prepared  for  entry  employment  and  adjust  quickly? 

13      To  what  extent  do  existing  educational  facilities  in  the  surrounding  areas 
(Briscoe,  Floyd,  Hale,  Motley,  and  Swisher  counties)  meet  off-the-job 
training  needs  for  youf  employees? 

A.     Excellent      B.    Fair      C.    Poor      D.,    Do  not  know 


14.    To  what  extent  do  existing  educational  facilities  in  the  surrounding  area 

(Briscoe,  Floyd,  Hale,  Motley,  and  Swisher  counties)  meet  the  occupational 
and  training  needs  of  your  company  or  firm? 

a".    Excellent  Fair      C^^    Poor      D .    Do  not  know 

15      Would  your  firm  be  interested  in  additional  training  for  your  present  work 
force  during  their  non-working  hours  in  a  local  junior  college? 
A.     Yes  B.    No  C.  Undecided 


ni 

16  Do  you  feel  that  a  junior  college^  including  vocational-technical 
training  is  valuable  to  the  community? 

A.  Valuable 

B.  .      Of  some  value 
C-  Undecided 

D.      Little  value 
Br      No  value 

17  Do  /ou  feel  that  a  junior  college  is  needed  in  this  area? 

A.     Yes  No 

18  .    Would  you  be  wiDmg  to  support  a  junior  college? 

A,      Yes  B.  No 

IMPORTANT,  Enclosed  with  this  questionnaire  is  a  description  of  the 
various  classifications  of  employees  accompanied  by  o  list  of  examples 
for  each  classification  o   Please  consider  these  definitions  and  job 
examples  in  answering  the. following  questions. 

please  indicate  the  number  of  unskilled  employees: 

19,  You  had  March  1,  1972 

20.  You  expect  to  have  March  1,  1973 
21;  You  expect  to  have  March  1,  1977 

Please  indicate  the  number  of  semi«*skilled  employees: 

22,  You  had  March  1,  1972 

23,  You  expect  to  have  March  1,  1973 

24,  You  expect  to  have  March  1,  1977 

Please  mdicat^^^  the  number  of  skilled  employees: 

25,  Yoi      .March  1,  1972 

26,  You  expect  to  have  March  1,  1973 

27,  You  expect  to  have  March  1,  1977 

Please  indicate  the  number  of  clerical  and  soles  employees; 

28,  You  had  March  1,  1972 

29,  You  expect  to  have  March  1,  1973 

30,  You  expect  to  have  March  1^  1977 

please  indicate  the  number  of  semi-professional  and  technical  employees 
31    You  had  March  1,  1972 

32.  You  expect  to  have  March  1,  1973 

33,  You  expect  to  have  March  1,  1977 

Please  indicate  the  number  of  managerial  employees: 
,34.  You  had  March  1,  1972 
35  >  You  expect  to  have  March  U  1973 
36,  You  expect  to  have  March  1,  1977 
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Some  employment  fluctuation  is  due  to  seasonal  trends.  For 
e>^ample,  stores  employ  additional  help  during  Christmas  season 
and  ca'ton  gins  employ  more  people  during  the  harvesting  season. 

Indicate  the  largest  number  of  people  on  your  payroll  at  one 
time  between~March  1971  and  March  1972. 


In  what  month  did  this  occur? 


Indicate  the  smallest  number  of  people  on  your  payroll  at  one 
time  bet<veen~MarcTr  1971  and  March  1972. 

In  what  month  did  this  occur? 


What  per  cent  of  this  is  due  to  seasonal  variation  rather  than 
a  general  increase  o'  decrease  in  business?  % 


Who!  per  cent  of  your  total  employee  force  is  replaced  annually 
due  to  severance,  disability,  retirement  or  death? 


% 


Please  indicate  the  type  of  business  you  operate  and  briefly 
describe  the  major  functions. 


Please  list  belov/  the  general  educational  background  and/or 
training  needed  to  provide  better  quality  v/orkers  in  your  business. 


Please  make  a  brief  statement  as  to  v/hat  you  feel  are  the  major 
personal  v/eaknesses  of  prospective  employees. 


In  what  ways  would  you  support  a  junior  college?  Or,  if  you 
would  not  support  a  junior  college  —  Why? 


Y'ou  are  urged  to  express  any  further  views  or  ideas  you  may  have 
on  the  back  of  this  page. 


RETURN  ONLY  THIS  SHEET  AND  THE  FORM  LISTING  THE 
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The  unskilled  employee  performs  labor  involving  simple  tosks  learned  within  a  short  time  ond  requires  little  or  no  decision  making  or  thinking. 
This  occupation  requires  no  previous  experience  ond  varies  in  the  amount  of  physicol  exertion* 
Some  examples  of  unskilled  occupations  are: 


Bog  filler  or  sealer 

Botch  mixer-helper  (grain  mill) 

Bottle  coser 

Bottling  line  ottendont 

Bundle  packer,  tier,  wrapper 

Busboy 

Cleaning  woman 


Custodian 

Dockman 

Domestic  woHcer 

Gin  hand 

Helper  (any  kind) 

Hide  rrorker  (leather  industry) 


Laborer  (any  industry) 

Lumber  stacker  (lumberyard) 

Operator  of  simple  machinery 

Roughneck 

Routemon 

Sorter 


Street  cleaner 

Sweeper 

Trash  collector 

Trimmer 

Washer 

Wiper 


The  semi'^skilled  employee  generally  worics  with  his  hands  os  o  machine  operator,  helper,  or  ossistont  to  a  skilled  worker.  He  usually  receives 
brief  on-the-job  training.  Ability  to  adopt  to  new  situations  is  perhaps  more  important  than  the  level  of  education. 
Some  examples  of  sem-skilled  occupations  ore: 


Apprentice 

Assistant  to  skilled  worker 
Atteruiant  (filling  station  ond 

porking  tot) 
Botch  mixer  (groin  and  feed  mill) 
Blender  (bake  products) 
Box  cor  loader 

Brick-molding  machine  operator 
Con,  bottle,  jar,  ond  barrel  filler 

machine  operator 
Condy-moker  helper 
Choifman,  rodmon/Ond  ox-mon, 

surveying 


Copper  operator 

Choir  trimmer  (fum.  mfg.) 

Combination  sonder  (planing  mill) 

Core-oven  operator  (foundry) 

Electricion  helper 

Excavating  ond  grading  equipment 

operator 
Eyeglass  cutter  (optical  goods) 
Furniture  assembler 
Gos  plant  operator 
Greoser  (outo  service; 
Horn  focer 


Homogenizier  operator  (dairy  prod 
Kiln  burner  (brick  and  tile) 
lathe  operotor  (machine  shop) 
Lintermon  (cottonseed  production) 
Mechanics  helper 
Mix-man  helper  (ice  cream) 
Flote  former  (electricol  equip.) 
Fresser  (loundry  ond  cleaners) 
Printing  press  operator 
Punch  press  operator 

(paper  goods) 
Press  operator  (compressed  and 

liquefied  gos) 


)    Radio  technician  helper 
(radio  monufocturing) 
Rubber  compounder  (rubber 

Shoe  repairman  helper 
Soft  drink  powder  mixer 
Stenciler  (garment) 
Tool  dresser 

Trimmer,  mochine  (leather 

products) 
Turret-lathe  operotor, 

automatic  (machine  shop) 


h/;!^!!^^  who  normally  requires  extensive  troining,  transforms  ideas  and  plans  of  the  professional  into  products  ond  services. 

^!n^r^  ^  ui  Indus^,  being  responsible  to  know  all  the  processes  involved  in  the  fob.    He  must  be  both  physically  and 

mentally  capable  os  welt  os  responsible  for  equipment  ond  products.  pny»icaiiy  ana 

Some  examples  of  skilled  occupations  ore: 


Baker 

Bleacher,  chlorine-hyperchlorite 

system  (paper  and  pulp) 
Boftermoker 
Brokemon  (railroad) 
Bricklayer 
Cabinetmaker 
Cobbler 

Compositor  and  typesetter 
Coremaker 

Cracking-unit  operotor  (plostic 

material) 
Dressmoker  and  *eamstress 
Dry  cleaner 
Electrician 
Engraver 


Gtnner 
Gloss  bender 
Glozier 
Jeweler 
Lineman 

Liquefaction-plant  operotor 

(composed  ond  liquefied  gases) 

Lithogropher 

Locomotive  engineer 

Lumberman,  roftsmai,  woodchopper 

Machinist 

Meatcutter  (retail  ond  wholesale) 
Mechanic 

Miller,  grain  flour,  feed,  ate. 

Molder  (foundry) 

Motion  picture  projectionist 


Operator,  heavy  equipment 

Omomentol-iron  worker 

Painter 

Poperhonger 

Patternmaker 

Plasterer 

Plater  (electroplating) 
Plumber 
Procficol  nurse 
Pressman  and  plote  printer, 
printing 

Purification  operator  (chemical) 

Repoirrrxin 

Roofer 

Rotcry  driller  (petroleum  prod.) 
Sheet  metal  worker 


Shoe  repairmen 

Steam  fitter 

Stillmon  (gosplont) 

Toilor  ond  toiloress 

Tanner  (leather  manufac- 
turing) 

Tinter  (point  ond  varnish) 

Tirebuilder,  core  (rubber  tire 
and  tube) 

Treoter  (petroleum  refinery) 

Toolmoker 

Upholsterer 

Watchmaker  and  watch  repoir- 
fTKin 

Weaver,  textile 
Welder 

Well  puller  (petroleum  prod.) 
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The  clerical  employee  is  to  prepare,  honscribe,  fronsfer,  systemize,  or  preserve  the  written  communicotions  and  records  of  on  office,  shop, 
or  business*  This  individual  must  perfofm  processes  thot  ore  both  mental  ond  monuol,  while  mony  positions  require  the  operotion  of  vorious 
office  mochines* 

The  soles  employee  concerns  himself  with  the  selling  of  commodities,  investments,  reol  estote,  or«d  services*   Some  of  these  occupations  how- 
ever do  not  Include  octuol  selling  but  involve  direct  customer  or  prospective  customer  contoct  for  the  soke  of  promotion  or  goodwill* 
Some  exomples  of  clericol  ond  soles  occupotions  ore: 


Bookkeeper  ond  coshier 
(except  bank  coshier) 
ConvQSser  ond  solicitor 
Checker 

Clerk,  general  ond  office 
Demonstrator 

Dentol  osststont  or  ottendont 
Huckster  or  peddler 
Library  osststont  ond  ottendont 
Moil  carrier 


Medicol  ossistant  or  ottendont 
Messenger,  errand  boy  ond  office 

boy  or  girl 
Newsboy 

Office  mochine  operator 
Poymoster,  poyroll  clerk  ond 

timekeeper 
Postal  clerk 
Soles  clerk 


Solesperson 

Solesmon,  to  consumer 
Secretory 

Sfenogropher  or  typist 
Telegroph  ond  telephone 

operator 
Ticket,  station  ond  express 

ogent,  transportation 
Weigher 


The  semi-professionol  ond  technicoj  employee  requires  extensive  training  ond/or  practicol  experience  to  deal  with  the  theoretical  or  practicol 
aspects  in  fields  of  endeovor*  The  semi-profe«sionol  ond  technical  employee  opplies  established  techniques  ond  methods  toward  fhe  practicol 
9olutrons,to  problems  encountered  rather  thon  dealing  with  the  fonmulotion  of  the  compticoted  ospects  of  the  technicol  field  which  ore  considered 
as  "professional".  This  occupotion  requires  fonnol  training,  experience  or  o  combination  of  both. 
Some  exomples  of  semi-professional  ond  technical  occupotions  ore: 


Aviator 

Chemicol  technic  ion 
Commercial  ortist 
Dancer 

Decorator  and  window  dresser 

Designer 

Draftsmon 

Electronics  techniclon 


EmboJmer 

Engineering  ossistant 
Foreman 

Loboratory  techniclon 
Moteriols  techniclon 
Licensed  Vocotionol  Nurse 
Medicol  service  occupotions 
not  elsewhere  clossified 


Photographer 
Physicol  theropist 
Physics  techniclon 
Production  plonner 
Radio  operator 
ShownrKin 
Sports  instructor 
Sports  officiol 


Surveyor 

Systems  technicion 
Teachers  oide 
Technicol  ortist 
Tool  designer 
X-ray  technicion 


The  monogefiol  employee  is  required  to  engoge  in  o  high  degree  of  mental  octivity  ond  works  with  the  theorecHcol  or  practicol 
aspects  of  complex  fields  of  humon  endaovor.   This  type  of  employee  is  noimolly  required  to  hove  extensive  or  comprehensive 
acodefnic  background  or  e)q»erience  of  such  Kope  ond  noture  os  to  pravide  sufficient  knowledge  to  work  effectively  in  the  position. 
Some  exomples  of  the  monagerial  occupations  ore: 


Advertisirig  agent 

Editor,  ond  reporter 

Buyer  and  deportment  heod,  stores 

County  ogent  ond  farm  demonstrator 

Floor  manager,  store 

Hotel  and  restaurant  monoger 


Inspector,  monogeriol  ond  officiol 
Monager  or  superintendent,  building 
Monoger,  business^  industry,  or 

institution 
Officiol  of  lodge,  society,  union^ 

etc. 


President  of  business/  industry/ 

or  institution 
Public  officiol  not  elsewhere 

clossified 
Purchasing  ogent  or  buyer 
Socio!  or  welfare  worker 
Trained  nurse 
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2.     HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT  SURVEY 


1 .      Who  ore  you  living  with  now? 
A       Both  parents 
B       A  parent  and  a  step-parent 
C       One  parent  only 
D «  Spouse 
E  Other 


2,  How  many  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  have  gone  to  college 
(including  those  who  are  now  in  college)? 

A .  None 

B.  One 

C .  Two 
D  *  Three 

E  -      Four  or  more 

3,  To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

A .  Anglo 

B.  :k 

C.  i^exican  American 

D .  Other 


4.      How  much  education  has  your  Father  completed? 
A*      Less  than  high  school 

B.  Completed  high  school 

C.  Vocational  school,  business  school,  or  some  college 

D.  College  degree  (B*S.,  M-S.,  Ph.  D.,  or  Professional  degree) 

E.  Uncertain 


5.      How  much  education  has  your  Mother  completed? 
A  >      Less  than  high  school 

B.  Completed  high  school 

C.  Vocational  school,  business  school,  or  some  college 

Do  College  degree  (B.S.,  M.Sc,  Ph,  D*,  or  Professional  degree) 
E.  Uncertain 


6*      Would  you  like  to  enter  the  same  type  of  occupation  as  your  Father? 
A*     Very  much  (Fully  intend  to  do  so) 
B.      Probably  will 
Co  Undecided 
D.     Not  at  all 

OVER 
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7.      What  is  the  average  of  your  high  school  grades? 

A.  A 

B.  B 

C.  C 

D.  D 


8.      Do  you  earn  money  while  attending  high  school  by  working  on  a 
part-time  job? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


9 .      Do  you  work  during  the  summer? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


10c      What  are  most  of  your  friends  doing  at  the  present  time? 
A  ..     Attending  high  school 
B^      Quit  school 
C  .     Graduated  from  high  school 


1 1 .      What  IS  your  best  friend  doing  at  the  present  time? 

A .  Attending  high  school 

B.  Quit  school 

C  >     Graduated  from  high  school 

D.  Attending  a  business  school,  vocotional  school,  or  college 
E Serving  in  the  armed  forces 


12.      in  how  many  extracurricular  activities  have  you  participated? 

A.  None 

B.  One 
C-  Two 
D .  Three 

Eo      Four  or  itiore 


13       What  course  of  study  are  you  following  in  high  school? 

A.  College  preparatory 

B.  Commercial 

Co     General  education  (No  specific  area) 
D  -  Vocational-trade-technical 
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14,      According  to  your  experience,  what  is  the  degree  of  access  to 
occupational  information  in  your  school? 

A .  Excellent 

B.  Satisfactory 
C «  Inadequate 

■    .,,2256  ^ 
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15.  According  to  your  expef  ience^  who*  »s  the  degree  of  availability  of  the 
counseling  service  in  your  school? 

A.  Excellent 

B.  Satisfactory 
C  Inadequate 

16,  When  leaving  high  school  (graduate  o'  drop-out),  do  you  plan  to  move 
from  the  area? 

A.  Yes 

B,  No 

(17  &  18 ,)    If  the  ansyyer  to  the  previous  question  is  Yes,  which  of  the  following  reasons 
best  describes  why?  (Choose  ONLY  ONE  of  the  nine  responses) 
17.    Ao     To  see  other  places 

B.  No  jobs  at  all  in  this  area 
C  .     More  opportunity  elsewhere 
D  >     No  jobs  that  pay  well 

E .      Family  plans  to  move 
18  .    A       To  attend  college  in  another  city 
B  r      To  get  away  for  personol  reasons 

C.  To  enter  the  armed  service 
Other 

19-      How  much  education  do  you  desire? 

Ac     Drop  out  of  school  before  graduating 

B.  Complete  high  school  only 

C.  Attend  vocational  school,  business  school,  or  junior  college 
D  •     Graduate  from  a  college  or  university 

E .  Uncertain 

20.  Considering  your  abilities,  grades,  financial  resources,  etc.,  how  much 
education  do  you  really  expect  to  complete? 

A.  Drop  out  of  school  before  graduating 

B.  Complete  hiph  school  only 

C«     Attend  vocational  school,  business  school,  or  junior  college 
D<      Graduate  from  a  college  or  university 
E.  Uncertain 

21 .  What  would  be  the  main  reason  why  you  may  not  reach  your  desired 
educational  goal? 

A  •     Interest  change 
B.  Ability 

C  .     Lock  of  encouragement 

D.  Finances 

E.  Other 
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22 •      What  wilt  be  the  primary  source  of  financing  your  education  if  you  continue 
beyond  high  school? 

A.  Parents 

B  Scholarships 
C  Working 

Borrowing 
E  Other 

23       Provided  nothing  prevents  you  from  achieving  your  educational  goals,  and 
assuming  a  job  was  available,  where  would  you  prefer  to  live  and  work? 
A  •      Home  county 

B.  Surrounding  counties 

C       State  of  Texas  in  general 
D .  Elsewhere 

24,      How  does  your  Mother  feel  about  your  attending  college? 
Av      Insists  or  expects  me  to  go 
B«      Wants  me  to  go  if  I  want  to 

C.  Doesn't  care  one  way  or  the  other 

D.  Doesn't  want  me  to  go 

E.  Won't  allow  me  to  go 

25*      How  does  your  Father  feel  about  your  attending  college? 

A.  Insists  or  expects  me  to  go 

B,  Wants  me  to  go  if  I  want  to 

C  •     Doesn't  care  one  way  or  the  other 
D»     Doesn't  want  me  to  go 
E  o      Won' '  a  I  low  me  to  go 

(26  &  27.)     Who  do  you  feel  has  hod  the  greatest  influence  upon  your  educational  desires? 
(Choose  ONLY  ONE  of  the  following  eight  responses) 
26  •  "a"!  Father 
B»  Mother 
C»      Brother  or  sister 
D »     Other  relative 
E.      Best  friend 
27.    A.      School  pr  faculty  member 

B.  I  am  not  certain  of  my  educational  aspirotions 

C.  Other 

28.      Would  you  attend  a  junior  college^  which  included  occupational  and  technical 
education^  if  it  met  your  needs  and  were  within  daily  driving  distance? 

A,  Yes 

B.  No 

Cc  Uncertain 
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ATTENTION  In  the  ma^^gin  at  the  uppe»  ^'ght  hand  corner  of  the  answer  sheet,  please 
ptint  the  name  of  the  occupation  you  have  chosen  or  the  occupation  you  fee'  is  the  one 
you  would  like  to  enter . 


29.      When  did  you  make  you'  occupational  choice? 

A .  Before  ninth  grade 

B.  In  ninth  or  tenth  grade 

C.  In  eleventh  grade 

D.  In  twelfth  grade 

E       Have  not  yet  decided 

30       What  will  be  the  primary  source  of  financial  aid  to  enable  you  to  enter  your 
desired  occupation,  if  required? 

A.  No  help  will  be  needed 

B.  Parents 

C.  Lending  agencies 

D.  Working  on  another  job 
E  Other 

31 ,      What  would  be  the  primary  reason  why  you  may  not  enter  the  occupation  you 
desire? 

A .  None 

B.  Physical  handicaps 

C.  Educational  or  training  demands 
0.     Change  of  interest 

E.  Other 


(32  &  33.)    Who  do  you  feel  has  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  your  choice  of  career? 
(Choose  ONLY  ONE  of  the  following  nine  responses) 


32. 

A. 

Father 

B. 

Mother 

C. 

Brother  or  sister 

D. 

Other  relative 

E. 

Best  friend 

33. 

A. 

School  or  faculty  member 

A  person  in  the  occupation 

C. 

1  have  not  decided  on  a  career 

D, 

Other 
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FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY 


MQ«e 


Femole 


2.    Morttol  stotos: 

Single        t  Married 


 ,  Divorced  .  Widowed  ,  Separoted 

,  Block         ,  Mexican  American         ,  Other 


3 ,    Ethnic  group  Anglo 

4     Which  course  or  curriculum  best  describes  the  one  which  you  took  in  high  school? 

 College  or  university  preparatory 

 Business  or  commercial  education 

  Voca  tion-  trade-  techn  ica  I 

 General  (No  specific  area) 

5.    In  terms  of  your  experience  since  leaving  high  school  (graduation  or  otherwise),  the 
preparation  you  received  in  each  of  the  following  areas  by  the  high  school  was: 


Some 

Valuable  Value 


Little 
Value 


No 

Value 


English 
.Mathematics 
Science 
Social  Studies 
Specific  job 

preparation 
World  of  work 
Getting  along 

with  people 


6.    To  what  extent  did  eoch  of  the  following  people  influence  your  educational  choices? 

None         Some  Much 

Teacher       

School  Counselor  

Father     

Mother   

Best  friend   

Other  (Specify) 


When  you  finished  high  school^  would  you  have  attended  a  junior  college  within 
commuting  distance  which  offered  the  programs  you  desired? 

 Yes 

 No 
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How  did  /ou'  po^ents  feel  abou»  you*  going  ♦o  college'' 
Insisted  I  go 

 WonteJ  me  to  go  U  I  wanted  to  go 

 Didn't  core  one  way  or  the  othe' 

Did  not  want  me  to  go 


Wouldn't  let  me  go 


How  man/  years  after  leaving  high  school  (graduation  or  otherwise)  did  you  Hve 
in  your  home  county  before  leaving? 

 Haven't  left^  have  continued  to  live  in  home  county 

^  Less  than  a  year 

 Over  one  year  and  less  than  two 

 Over  two  yeo's 

Present  address:    City   State 


If  you  moved  once  or  more  since  leaving  high  school,  please  indicate  significant 
moves  by  giving  City  and  State  and  the  reason  for  the  move: 

1 .    From    To 

Reason  Position  ~^ 


2 .  From    Td 

Reason   Position 

3.  From         ^  To 


Reason  Position 


Based  on  you^  experiences  and  observations,  how  do  you  feel  about  job  training 
opportunitiei  in  the  area  where  you  attended  high  school? 

 High  school  programs  are  adequate  for  mo.' 

 Existing  training  programs  beyond  high  school  are  adequate 

(on-the-job,  commercial  colleges,  etc.) 
Occupational  and  technical  training  at  the  junior  college 
level  is  needed 
Do  not  know 


Provided  nothing  prevents  you  from  achieving  your  educational  goals,  ond  assuming 
a  job  in  your  desijed  occupotioral  field  was  available,  v/ould  you  prefer  to  live  and 
work  in 

 Vour  home  county 

  The  surrounding  counties 

^  The  state  of  Texas  in  general 

Elsewhere 
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14.      To  what  extent  did  each  of  the  following  people  influence  your  occupational  choices? 

None         Som  e  Mu  ch 

Teacher   

School  Counse'o' 

Father   

Mother 
Best  friend 
Employment 

Counselor    

Person  in 

occupat'ion 
Other  (Specify) 


15.      Types  of  programs  under  which  you  have  trained,  or  are  training,  since  leaving 
high  school-  (more  than  one^  if  applicable) 

 T^ade  or  technical  school 

Business  school 
Junior  college 
CoPege  or  university 
Evening  adult  classes 

 ^Armed  forces  school 

 ^Apprenticeship 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 
^"Federal  M.D:T.A. 

Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Correspondence  school 

 ^Other  (Specify) 

None 

16-      For  what  specific  occupation  did  you  train  or  are  you  training  (for  example: 
auto  mechanic^  teacher,  secretary^  etc.)? 


17.      If  you  are  not  training  or  going  to  school  at  the  present  time,  which  of  the  following 
is  the  reason  of  most  importance? 

Have  completed  all  the  preparation  necessary  for  my  occupotion 

 Economic  reasons  made  it  impossible  to  continue 

 Not  interested 

 It  was  too  difficult 

Family  responsibilities  prevent  it 
Other 


What  is  your  present  employment  status? 
Employed  full  time 
Employed  pa<^t  time 
Not  employed 
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19  A'e  yoxj  emp«o/ed      *he  occupo*»on  in  which  /ou  ejcpected  to  be  employed  when 

«eOv»ng  h»gh  Schoo^? 

/es 

I  ^~No 

Does  '^ot  app»/ 

20  A'e  you  employed  'r-  *he  occupo^»or.  fo'  which  you  trained  o'  o<e  twining  a'  the 
pos^-secondo  /  'eve*? 

 Yes  ■ 

nil  No 

Does  not  app'y 

21  .      If  employed,  who*  »:>  you'^  job  nHe? 

22  ►      What  do  /ou  do  in  thii,  job? 

23,      How  did  you  ge*  th^s  job? 

Through  o  un>on 
Through  o  felo»*ve 
Through  a  {fiend 
Through  a  schoo*  counselor 
Through  a  State  Employment  Service 
Through  C»vii  Service 
Th  ough  a  p^vate  placement  agency 
By  onswef»ng  an  adver^tisement 
 By  apply'ng  di'ectly  to  a  person  o'  company  that  might  be  h»^5ng 

24       Have  you  decided  what  type  oi  wo'-k  you  would  like  to  be  do'mg  five  years  from  now 
V'es 

25,      If  your  answef  to  question  *24  was  Yes,  name  the  type  of  work  you  would  nke  to 
be  dotng,  (Be  spec»{ic) 

26       What  ;s  the  highest  level  of  formal  education  you  have  completed? 
N'nth  g'ade 
Tenth  g'ade 
Eleventh  g'ode 

 High  school  g^aduote 

 One  o'  ^wo  yea^s  of  technical  school 

One  th'ough  three  years  of  college 
 CoUege  g^aduote 

/ou  are  urged  to  express  any  further  views  or  ideas  you  may  have  on  the  bock  of  the  page. 

ONCE  AGAIN— THANK  YOU 
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4    PARENT  SURVEY 
C  0_N  F  I  D  E  Njr  I A  L 

DIRECTIONS;  On  the  answe'  sheet  p-ovided,  ptease  pbce  the  letter  of  the  appropriate 
answe'  'H  the  blank  that  corresponds  to  the  question  number 

1  Age  of  respondent 

A  29  or  be«ow 

B  30-34 

C.  35-39 
D  40-44 
E  45  -  49 

F  ,      50  or  above 

2  .      Marital  status 

A  Moffied 

B  Separated 

Co  Divorced 

D ,  Widowed 

3  .        To  which  ethnic  group  do  you  belong? 

A.  Angio 

B.  Black 

C.  Mexican  American 
D  Othe' 

4.  Education  completed; 

A  1-8  years 

B.  9-11  years 

C.  High  school  graduate 

D.  1-3  years  of  college 
E <  College  graduate 

5 ,  Working  status 

Ao  Full  time  employee 

B  Part  time  employee 

C.  Self  employed 

D.  Homemaker 
-E.  Retired 

F-,  Unemployed 

6        Lengtfj  of  time  at  present  employment- 

A.  1-2  years 

B.  3-5  years 

C.  6  years  or  more 
D  .      Does  not  apply 
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7  Does  your  employe^* 

A.      Have  an  informal  or  on-the-job  trt»^n«ng  program? 
Bo      Have  a  fofmal  compar^y  teaming  progfam? 

C.      Keep  any  records  o^  training  empioyees  acquire  on  the»f  own  time? 

D       Give  finonciol  o'  promotional  consideration  to  employees  who  take  odd«tionoi 

tfO  ining? 

8  Have  you  thought  recently  thot  you  might  like  to  enroll  in  some  type  of  odu^t  education 
coufse? 

A       res  B  No 

9.      If  the  answe'  to  the  previous  question  was  Ves.  what  type  of  courses  would  you  like 
♦o  toke,  if  they  we^e  aya»lab*e? 

10       Suppose  you  decided  to  en'oM  tn  some  sort  of  adult  education  program  that  was  readily 
availoble     In  which  of  the  following  ways  would  the  courses  you  choose  be  helpfo'  to 


you? 

A, 

To  improve  myself  in  my  present  job 

B 

To  prepo^e  for  a  new  job  o'  occupation 

C 

To  caf<y  Out  everyday  tasks  and  duties  around  the  home 

D. 

To  become  a  better  informed  person 

How  far 

would  you  be  willing  to  trovel  »n  order  to  attend  an  adult  evening  class? 

A. 

0-4  miles  one  way 

B. 

5-14  miles  one  way 

C 

15  -  29  miles  one  way 

D. 

30  -  49  mi  les  one  way 

E. 

50  or  more  miles  one  way 

12  If  you  had  completed  some  adult  courses,  what  recognition  would  you  want? 

A.  College  credit 

B.  Notification  to  your  employer 

C.  A  ceftificotion  of  completion 

D.  None  of  the  above 

13  How  many  dependent  children  do  you  hove  at  home? 

A<.  One 

B<  Two 

C>  Three 

D.  Four 

E  Five  or  more 

14  How  much  education  do  you  desire  your  children  to  complete? 

A.  1-8  years 

B.  9-11  years 

C.  Graduate  from  high  school 

D.  Two  years  of  college  or  vocational-technical  school 
Er  Graduate  from  a  four  year  college  or  university 
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15-      How  much  education  do  you  really  expect  your  children  to  complete? 
A       1-8  /ears 
B       9-11  yeors 

C.  Graduate  from  high  school 

D.  Two  yeors  of  junior  coMege  or  vocational-technical  school 

E.  Graduate  from  a  four  year  college  or  university 

16       If  a  vocational-technical  training  school  on  the  junior  college  level  were  located 
w»thln  commuting  distance,  would  you  be  willing  to  send  your  children  to  learn  a 
t^ade  or  vocation? 
A<  Yes 

B.  No 

17.  If  the  answer  to  the  previous  question  is  No,  please  state  the  reason  why. 

18.  How  for  would  you  permit  your  child  to  travel  to  a  vocational  or  technical 
school  if  there  were  such  a  facility  within  the  surrounding  counties? 

A  o  0-4  miles  one  way 

B  5-14  miles  one  way 

C,  15-29  miles  one  way 

D .  30-  49  miles  one  way 

E,  .      50  or  more  miles  one  way 

19.  Do  you  feel  that  a  junior  college.  Including  occupational  and  technical 
training^  >$  valuable? 

A.  Valuable 

B  ..      Of  some  value 
C.  Undecided 
D-     Of  little  value 
E..      No  value 

20  Do  you  feel  that  a  junior  college  is  needed  in  this  area? 

Ao  Yes 

B.  No 

21  Would  you  be  willing  to  support  a  junior  college? 

A^  Yes 
B.  No 

22  In  what  ways  would  you  support  a  jon'or  college?  Or,  if  you  would  not 
support  a  junior  college  —  Why? 

23  Have  you  completed  a  questionnaire  for  the  Area  Occupational  Education 
Research  a^  your  business  or  place  of  employment? 

A,  .  Yes 

B.  No 


7. 


PARENT  SURVEV  ANSWER  SHEET 

Check  one.  Mother             ,      Fotbef  Guocd'on 

1   13   

2.   14  

3   15  

4   16  

5   17   

6. 


8    18. 

9   19. 

  20 

21 


10   22. 

1! 


12  23 


Space  is  provided  below  for  you  to  identify  yourself  "f  you  wish . 

Name  Address  City 

You  are  urged  to  express  any  further  views  you  may  hove. 


ONCE  AGAIN— THANK  YOU 
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TABLE  35 


COURSE  OF  STUDV  BEING  FOLLOWED  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL      STUDENTS  IN 
FIVE  COUNTIES  -  BV  GRADE  AND  SEX 


Co''eg 

e 

Voc .  -■ 

Trode 

G'ade 

prep 

Comme'ciol 

General 

Technical 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

9th  Boyi 

141 

25  3 

31 

5  6 

318 

57.0 

63 

11  3 

Girii 

118 

24  1 

20 

4.1 

328 

67.1 

22 

4.5 

IQth  Boyi 

121 

24  2 

15 

3  0 

267 

53.4 

95 

19.0 

GIrIi 

141 

28.6 

23 

4  7 

279 

56  6 

45 

9.1 

11  th  Boyi 

123 

26  0 

8 

1 ,7 

239 

50,5 

102 

21  6 

GirIi 

103 

26  5 

17 

4  4 

210 

54.0 

59 

15.2 

12th  Boys 

135 

33.3 

9 

2.2 

178 

44.0 

80 

19  8 

Girls 

34  2 

13 

4  0 

145 

44.6 

53 

16.3 

TOTALS 

993 

27.3 

136 

3.7 

1964 

54  0 

519 

14.3 

TABLE  36 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  BEING  FOLLOWED  BY 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN 
FIVE  COUNTIES  -  B/  COUNTIES 


College 

Voc,  - 

Trade 

County 

Prep, 

Comme 

rcial 

Gene 

ral 

Technicol 

No  % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Briscoe 

37      21  4- 

3 

1  7 

127 

73  4 

6 

3.5 

Floyd 

145  24,0 

32 

5  3 

382 

63  3 

44 

7.3 

Hale 

652  31.5 

79 

a.8 

963 

46.5 

364 

17.6 

Motley 

15  12.4 

2 

1,7 

97 

80,2 

7 

5.8 

Swiiher 

144  21.8 

20 

3  0 

394 

59.6 

98 

14.8 

TOTALS 

99:  27.3 

136 

3  7 

1963 

54.0 

519 

14.3 
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TABLE  37 

EDUCATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN 
FIVE  SOUTH  PLAINS  COUNTIES 

Drop-Oo«      Complete        Voc  3ch.o'  Tjia3ia^e 


County 

Be'o'e 

High 

Bus   Sch .  o' 

F'om 

Un- 

G'aduating 

School 

Jf  Col'ege 

Co' lege 

Ce'tQin 

No  % 

No. 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No  % 

Bf  i&coe 

1    0  6 

30 

17.3 

42 

24.3 

67 

38.7 

31     17  9 

Floyd 

11    1  .8 

92 

15  4 

172 

28  5 

244 

40.5 

81  13.4 

Hale 

17  0.8 

291 

14.0 

503 

24.3 

926 

44.7 

319  15.4 

Motley 

2  1.7 

26 

21.5 

32 

26  4 

40 

33.1 

20  16.5 

Swisher 

11    1  7 

97 

14.7 

197 

29  8 

258 

39.0 

97  14.7 

TOTALS 

42    1  2 

537 

14.8 

946 

26.0 

1535 

42  3 

548    15  1 

TABLE  38 

EDUCATIONAL  EXPECTATIONS  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN 
FIVE  SOUTH  PLAINS  COUNTIES 


Drop-Out      Complete        Voc   Sch .  or  Graduate 
County  Before  High  Bus.  Sch.  or  From  Un- 

G'aduoting      School  jr   College         College  Certain 


INO. 

% 

No, 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Briscoe 

3 

1 .7 

43 

24.9 

46 

26.6 

54 

31.2 

27 

15.6 

Floyd 

9 

1.5 

126 

20..  9 

166 

27  5 

204 

33.8 

98 

16.3 

Hale 

24 

1 .2 

433 

20.9 

500 

24.1 

814 

39.3 

288 

13.9 

Motley 

3 

2.5 

36 

29  8 

34 

28.1 

29 

24.0 

19 

15  7 

Swisher 

12 

1.8 

126 

19.1 

202 

30.6 

231 

34.9 

89 

13.5 

TOTALS 

51 

1  A 

764 

21,0 

948 

26.1 

1332 

36  7 

521 

14.3 
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TABLE  39 

EDUCATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  FIVE  SOUTH  PLAINS 
COUNTIES  -  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX 

Drop- Out    Complete       Voc  §cb  .  or      Gfodua te 


Grade 

Before 

High 

Bus. 

Sch .  or 

From 

Un- 

Graduating 

School 

Jr 

College 

College 

certain 

No 

% 

No. 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

9th  Boys 

13 

2.3 

99 

17.7 

102 

18  5 

256 

45.9 

80 

14.3 

Girls 

5 

1-0 

91 

18.6 

106 

21  7 

188 

38.4 

95 

19.4 

lOth  Boys 

6 

I  .2 

95 

19.0 

109 

21.8 

213 

42.6 

71 

14.2 

Girls 

5 

I  0 

95 

19  3 

134 

27.2 

186 

37.7 

72 

14.6 

llth  Boys 

6 

1 .3 

47 

9.9 

J  49 

31  5 

203 

42  9 

67 

14,2 

Girls 

1 

.3 

50 

12.9 

135 

34.7 

142 

36  5 

58 

14.9 

12th  Boys 

6 

I  5 

30 

7.4 

111 

2/  4 

205 

50  6 

53 

13  1 

Girls 

0 

.0 

30 

9.2 

100 

30  8 

142 

43  7 

52 

16.0 

TOTALS 

42 

1.2 

537 

14  8 

946 

26  0 

1535 

42.3 

548 

15.1 

TABLE  40 

EDUCATIONAL  EXPECTATIONS  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  FIVE  SOUTH  PLAINS 
COUNTIES  -  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX 


Drop-Out    Complete     Voc   Sch.  or  Graduate 


Grade 

Before 

High 

Bus   Sch  or 

From 

Un- 

Graduating 

School 

Jr ,  College 

College 

certain 

No 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

9th  Boys 

17 

3  0 

127 

22,8 

108 

19.4 

218 

39.1 

84 

15.1 

Girls 

7 

1 .4 

129 

26.4 

113 

23.1 

168 

34.4 

70 

14  3 

10th  Boys 

6 

1 .2 

121 

24.2 

123 

24.6 

182 

36.4 

66 

13.2 

Girls 

7 

1.4 

122 

24.7 

137 

27  8 

153 

31 .0 

72 

14.6 

llth  Boys 

5 

1  1 

83 

17.5 

u:i 

29  8 

175 

37.0 

68 

14.4 

Girls 

3 

.8 

76 

19.5 

135 

34.7 

120 

30.8 

54 

13.9 

12th  Boys 

5 

I  .2 

55 

13.6 

101 

24.9 

193 

47.7 

51 

12.6 

Girls 

1 

,3 

51 

15.7 

90 

27  7 

123 

37  8 

56 

17.5 

TOTALS 

51 

1.4 

764 

21.0 

948 

26  I 

1332 

36  7 

521 

14.3 

ERIC 


133 


TABLE  41 

DEGREE  OF  AVAILABILITY  OF  COUNSELING  IN  OWN  SCHOOL 
AS  PERCEIVED  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  - 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  FOR  FIVE  COUNTIES 


Grade 

Excellent 

Satisfactory 

Inadeqi 

jQte 

No 

No 

% 

No 

% 

9th  Boys 

140 

25  1 

342 

61  3 

67 

12.0 

Girls  • 

112 

22.9 

313 

64.0 

58 

11.9 

10th  Boys 

135 

27.0 

303 

60.6 

59 

11.8 

Girls 

123 

24.9 

310 

62.9 

56 

11 .4 

llth  Boys 

152 

32.1 

256 

54.1 

60 

12.7 

Girls 

114 

29.3 

232 

59  6 

43 

>1 .1 

12th  Boys 

138 

34.1 

199 

49.1 

64 

15  8 

Girls 

80 

24.6 

193 

59  4 

48 

14.8 

TOTALS 

994 

27  3 

2148 

59.1 

455 

12.5 

TABLE  42 

DEGREE  OF  ACCESS  TO  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  OWN  SCHOOL  - 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  FOR  FIVE  COUNTIES 


Grade 

Excel 

lent 

Satisfac 

tory 

Inadequate 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

9th  Boys 

109 

19.5 

360 

64.5 

81 

14.5 

Girls 

68 

13.9 

372 

76.1 

49 

10.0 

10th  Boys 

97 

19.4 

325 

65.0 

74 

14.8 

Girls 

68 

13.8 

374 

75.9 

49 

9.9 

llth-  Boys 

83 

17  5 

311 

65.8 

75 

15.9 

Girls 

101 

26.0 

245 

63.0 

41 

10  5 

12th  Boys 

89 

22.0 

243 

60.0 

68 

16.8 

Girls 

66 

20  3 

202 

62.2 

54 

16  6 

TOTALS 

681 

18.7 

2432 

66  9 

491 

13  5 

ERIC 
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TABLE  44 

REASONS  WHY  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
MAY  NOT  REACH  DESIRED  EDUCATIONAL  GOALS 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX 


Interest  Lack  of 

Grade        Change  Ability      Encouragement      Finances  Other 


No 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

9th 

Boys 

186 

33.3 

59 

10.6 

59 

ir.6 

128 

22.9 

118 

21.1 

Girls 

177 

36.2 

37 

7.6 

32 

6.5 

108 

22.1 

130 

26.6 

10th 

Boys 

152 

30.4 

50 

10.0 

52 

10.4 

135 

27.0 

104 

20,8 

Girls 

195 

39.6 

42 

8.5 

27 

5.5 

99 

20.1 

124 

25.2 

11th 

Boys 

140 

29.6 

43 

9.1 

39 

8.2 

145 

S0.7 

102 

21.6 

Girls 

152 

39.1 

21 

5.4 

25 

6.4 

93 

23.9 

95 

24.4 

12th 

Boys 

146 

36.0 

27 

6.7 

26 

6.4 

116 

28.6 

86 

21.2 

Girls 

130 

40.0 

16 

■.9 

13 

4  0 

77 

23.7 

87 

26  8 

TOTALS 

1278 

35.2 

295 

8.1 

273 

7.5 

901 

24.8 

846 

23.2 

Response  Error  1.1% 
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137 


TABLE  46 

PRIMARY  REASON  WHY  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
MAY  NOT  ENTER  DESIRED  OCCUPATION 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX 


Educational 
Physical        Of  Training       Change  of 
None  Handicaps      Demands  Interest  Other 


No       %        No.     %       No.    %        No.       %        No.  % 


9th 

Boys 

Girls 

152 
108 

27  2 
22.1 

30 
11 

5  4 
2.2 

88 
55 

15.8 
11.2 

192 
223 

34.4 
45.6 

75 
76 

13  4 
15  5 

10th 
Boys 
Girls 

124 
108 

24.8 
21 .9 

24 
8 

4.8 
1 .6 

90 
61 

18.0 
12.4 

173 
215 

34.6 
43.6 

70 
93 

14  0 
18.9 

llth 
Boys 
Girls 

132 
76 

27.9 
19,5 

15 
3 

3.2 
.8 

66 
43 

14.0 
11.1 

171 
187 

36.2 
48  1 

80 

74 

16  9 
19  0 

12th 
Boys 
Girls 

91 
57 

22  5 
17,5 

14 
5 

3.5 
I  5 

50 
35 

12.3 
10.8 

173 
156 

42.7 
48.0 

68 
64 

16.8 
19  7 

848 

23.3 

110 

3.0 

488 

13.4 

1490 

41  0 

600 

16  5 

Response  Error  2.7% 
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TABLE  49 


RESIDENCE  PREFERENCE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  FOLLOWING  EDUCATION  - 
BY  COUNTIES 


Home  Surrounding 
County  County  Counties  Texas  Elsewhere 


No, 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Briscoe 

30 

17.3 

23 

13.3 

70 

40.5 

49 

28.3 

Floyd 

87 

14.4 

72 

11.9 

258 

42.8 

179 

29.7 

Hale 

360 

17.4 

1.93 

8.8 

790 

38.1 

677 

32.7 

Motley 

24 

19.8 

12 

9.9 

60 

49.6 

24 

19  8 

Swisher 

130 

19.7 

74 

11.2 

263 

39.8 

178 

26.9 

TOTALS 

631 

17.4 

364 

10.0 

1441 

39.6 

1107 

30.4 

140 


TABLE  50 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  FIVE  COUNTIES  WHO  WOULD  ATTEND  A 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OFFERING  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  TRAINING 
IF  WITHIN  DAILY  DRIVING  DISTANCE  -  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX 


Gfode 


Yes  No   Uncertain 

Nb^  %  fiT,  %  No^  % 


9th 

Boys  251  45  0  88  15.8  158  28.3 

Girls  232  47.4  78  16,0  140  28,6 

10th 

Boys  249  49,8  79  15.8  137  27.4 

Girls  228  46.2  80  16.2  146  29,6 

11th 

Boys  270  57.1  60  12.7  111  23.5 

Girls  190  48.8  64  16.5  105  27.0 

12th 

Boys  214  52.8  72  17,8  91  22.5 

Girls  160  49,2  65  20.0  80  24.6 

TOTALS  1794  49.3  586  16,1  968  26.6 


TABLE  51 


HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  FIVE  COUNTIES  WHO  WOULD  ATTEND  A 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OFFERING  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICALTRAINING 
IF  WITHIN  DAILY  DRIVING  DISTANCE  -  BY  COUNTIES 


County 

Yes 

No 

Uncertair) 

No, 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

B'iscoe 

86 

49  7 

34 

19.7 

44 

24.9 

Floyd 

308 

51.1 

101 

-  16.7 

167 

27.7 

Hale 

1021 

49.3 

317 

15.3 

530 

25.6 

Motley 

68 

56  2 

10 

8.3 

34 

28.1 

Swisher 

311 

47.0 

124 

18.8 

193 

29,2 

TOTALS 

1794 

49.3 

586 

16.1 

968 

26.6 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMNAARY 

One  of  the  criterions  for  new  program  development  is  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  job  market  which  is  directly  related  to  the  program  training  area.  To  do  this 
kind  of  detailed  analysis,  it  is  often  found  that  reliance  on  generalized  job  surveys 
carried  out  by  the  employment  services  and,  or  training  institutions  fail  to  encompass 
the  specific  kind  of  information  needed  in  program  planning. 

To  improve  general  job  studies  and  personal  interviews,  job  surveys  of  specific 
occupations  can  greatly  enhance  the  reliability  of  long-range  predictions.  To  do  this  a 
person  knowledgeable  in  the  field  to  be  studied  is  employed  to  conduct  the  survey  and 
summarize  the  results. 

The  three  major  job  categories  studied  were  Executive  Housekeeping,  Home  Fur 
nishing  and  Child  Care.   Of  the  jobs  available  in  the  first  two  catagories  none  were  of 
sufficient  demand  to  warrant  a  training  program.   In  the  latter.  Child  Care,  sufficient 
demand  was  noted  and  the  development  of  a  training  program  was  recommended. 
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THE  PROBLEM 


Blackhawk  Technical  Institute  has  been  in  the  process  of  developing  new  pro- 
grams in  many  areas  of  instruction*  The  Advisory  Committees  for  the  various  areas  met 
and  requested  that  additional  data,  relative  to  job  availability  be  made  known  before 
ony  additional  new  programs  were  initiated.  They  cited  the  lack  of  specific  job  data 
an  wage  earning  home  economic  occupations  as  the  major  reason  for  this  request,  even 
though  a  comprehensive  occupational  study  was  completed  during  the  previous  year* 
The  major  problem  with  the  overall  occupational  study  was  that  to  many  of  the  wage 
earning  occupations  for  certain  areas  were  hidden  within  general  catagories  of  job 
classification.   Specifically  the  objectives  of  the  study  were  to: 

1  •    To  analyze  current  employment  in  the  areas  studied* 

2.  To  analyze  future  predictions  for  employment. 

3.  To  identify  new  or  changing  occupations. 

4.  To  related  employment  to  supplemental  information,  such  as 
number  of  employees,  size  of  operation,  etc. 
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METHODOLOGY 


The  Adv  isory  Committee  and  the  administration  personnel  at  Blackhawk  Technical 
Institute  jointly  determined  what  job  catagories  were  to  be  studied  in  depth.  The  cata- 
gories  selected  were  as  follov/s:  Executive  Housekeeping,  Home  Furnishings  and  Child 
Care,  Each  catagory  contained  several  specific  jobs  each  of  which  were  surveyed • 

The  complete  job  list  for  each  major  category  was  developed  by  the  staff. 
Including  the  person  who  was  to  make  the  personal  interview  with  employers.  The 
interviewers  were  choosen  on  the  basis  of  her  familiarity  with  the  job  area,  her  know- 
ledge of  the  community  and  her  interviewing  capabilities. 

The  initial  step  after  identifying  the  specific  job  was  to  develop  an  accept- 
able interview  format  or  questionnaire.  (See  appendix  for  sample).  Additional  data 
was  listed  on  the  questionnaire  such  as,  number  of  employees,  expansion  potential, 
etc.  Also  a  number  of  open  ended  questions  were  asked  relative  to  each  job  catagory. 
The  interviewer  upon  development  of  the  acceptable  forms,  identified  the  potential 
employers  of  the  persons  in  each  job  catagory.  She  did  this  with  use  of  telephone 
directories,  personal  knowledge.  Advisory  Committees  and  other  ways.  An  appoint- 
ment was  made  with  each  employer  and  a  personal  interview  was  conducted  in  most 
cases.  The  exception  to  this  was  where  an  empl:)yer  was  unavailable  or  had  only  one 
or  two  employees.   In  this  case  the  interview  was  conducted  over  the  phone  and  the 

ta  recorded.  With  this  type  of  procedure  100%  success  was  achieved  without  con- 
tacting the  employers  identified  in  the  job  catagories  studied.  The  geographic  area 
studied  was  Rock  County  and  the  southern  3/4  of  Green  County,  Wisconsin. 

Upon  completion  of  the  interviews  the  data  was  tabulated  and  a  final  report 
was  developed  for  use  by  the  various  committees. 
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RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  the  studies  are  reported  by  the  catogory  of  jobs  which  were 
studied.   In  this  section  only  general  results  and  conclusions  are  given.  The  detailed 
job  counts  and  the  data  can  be  found  in  the  appendix  with  each  report  on  the  job  cata- 
gories. 

Executive  Housekeeping  Job  Catagory 
Eight  jobs  were  studied  within  this  catagory  and  those  of  which  produced  a  need  of 
any  significance.  These  were  Maid,  Summer  Help  and  Housekeeper*  Openings  for 
other  jobs  appeared  to  be  extremely  limited.  From  comments  reported  by  the  inter- 
viewer, it  appeared  a  very  short  6-10  hour  pre-employment  course  for  maids  or  summer 
help  could  be  utilized. 

Home  Furnishings  Job  Catogory 
Fourteen  jobs  were  studied  within  this  category,  none  of  which  produced  over  four  job 
openings  per  year.   It  wos  concluded  that  the  number  of  job  openings  in  this  area,  at 
the  present  time  would  not  warrant  a  full-time  program  in  the  area  of  home  furnishings. 

Child  Care  Job  Catagory 
The  Child  Care  job  catagory  contained  25  jobs,  some  of  which  were  similar  in  nature 
but  were  listed  separately  to  secure  a  definite  pattern  of  employment  potential.  It 
was  found  that  in  the  job  area  of  child  care  assisf  int  for  day  care  centers,  kinder- 
gartens, and  elementary  schools  a  reasonable  number  of  full  and  part-time  openings 
existed,  or  were  predicted  each  year.  This  conclusion  was  the  basis  for  development 
and  implementation  of  the  Child  Care  Assistant  Program  at  Blackhawk  Technical  In- 
stitute. Another  area  in  which  a  large  need  was  found  was  for  foster  parents. 
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1  •    Would  you  be  willing  to  hire  trained  handicapped  or  mentally  retarded  persons,  if 
they  were  qualified  for  laundry,  mo. I  service,  linen  repair,  etc.? 

Many  were  hesitate,  or  said  yes  with  reservations.  The  yes  was  only  providing 
the  worker  has  a  good  memory,  can  follow  orders  and  is  fast  enough.  Example, 
can  he  clean  15  rooms  a  day. 


2.    What  type  of  training  program  would  benefit  you  the  most? 

Training  for  maid  service,  6  or  10  hour  course,  •^ointenance  in  general .  Only 
two  were  interested  in  the  executive  housekeeper  course.  Many  stated  no  need 
for  training  in  this  area. 


3.  Would  you  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  Blackhawk  Tech  in  a  training  program,  for 
maids,  laundry,  cleaning,  etc. 

Divided  on  this  issue:  yes,  without  pay  and  if  really  willing  to  work,  many  stated 
this  as  not  feasible  or  impractical. 

4.  Comments: 

Two  stated  Executive  Housekeeping  Course  would  be  beneficial.  One  stated  a 
great  need  for  a  Food  Service  Program  similar  to  the  one  in  Madison.  Several 
stated  a  greot  need  for  our  Associate  Degree  Nursing  or  LPN  course. 
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Execufive  Housekeeping  Commenfs: 

I  found  fhe  people  I  ii^ferviewed  on  fhis  survey  were  not  parficularly  interested 
themselves  in  the  certified  Executive  Housekeeping  course.   I  imagine  the  people  that 
might  be  most  interested  In  this  are  the  ones  that  were  covered  in  the  medical  survey^ 


Mrs.  Tobin  from  the  State  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  does  feel  there 
is  a  definite  need  for  the  certified  Executive  Housekeeping  course  such  as  is  offered  in 
Madison  and  needed  in  this  district.  She  feels  it  should  be  an  excellent  course  to  be 
offered  for  new  high  school  graduates,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  these  trained  people,  not  necessarily  in  this  district  but  in  the  Milwaukee  and  larger 
areas.  She  would  be  most  happy  to  talk  further  with  you  or  Gladys,  and  is  willing  to 
porticipate  in  high  school  career  days  if  the  course  were  to  be  introduced  and  you 
wanted  to  present  it  to  these  high  school  people.  She  gave  me  some  material  on  the 
course  which  is  attached  to  the  survey  sheet  with  her  other  comments. 


OS  they  are  in  the  larger  institutions*  This  information  you  were  going  to  toke  from  that 


survey. 


Carol 
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1  JOB  TITLES 

1  Slipcover  Construction 

B  Upholstering 

H   Carpet  Selection  &  Care 

I    Home  Lighting  Advisor 

H    Kitchen  Planning  require 

■                       no  training) 

1    Furniture  Salesman  (most  require 

■                             no  training) 

J2J 

a 

2. 


3. 


What  type  of  training  program  would  benefit  you  the  most? 

A  two  year  Associate  Degree  Program  in  Interior  Design.  Several  stated  a  desire 
for  a  one  year  degree  in  Interior  Design.   One  stated  desire  for  an  Associate 
Degree  Program  in  Lighting. 

What  institutions  should  be  involved  in  providing  training  for  Interior  Decorating 
instruction. 

Four  Year  Degree  -  not  necessary,  only  one  interested  in  this  course. 
Two  Year  Associate  Degree  -  Numerous  people  interested. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  porticipate  in  training  programs?  Provide  work  stations  for 
supervised  work  experience?  Provide  instruction  or  supervision? 

Most  people  replied  yes  to  this  question. 

What  time  of  day?  What  specific  contributions  would  your  organization  be  willing 
to  moke?  How  many  hours  per  day? 

The  work  would  be  on  o  part-time  basis  with  the  hiring  of  the  individual  upon 
graduation  of  the  course.  The  time  of  day  was  unimportant  at  this  time  and 
would  be  discussed  at  a  later  date. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Kansas  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  expresses  its 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  supervisors  and  directors  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  to  Dr.  Leo  Ensman  and  Dr.  Carl  Heinrich  >  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  for  assistance  in  this  evaluation. 
These  educational  leaders  served  as  State  co-chairmen  for  the  admini- 
stration and  supervision  of  the  evaluation  studies  conducted  in  sixteen 
Kansas  schools.    We  are  also  indebted  to  the  administrators  and  teachers 
of  each  school  for  their  excellent  work  in  conducting  the  elf-evaluation 
of  the  vocational  phase  of  the  school  program.    We  are  espec-ally  indebted 
to  the  citizens  of  the  sixteen  communities  who  generously  contributed  their 
time,  effort,  and  suggestions  as  members  of  the  community  committees 
and  provided  the  evaluation  with  community  and  consumer's  viewpoints. 
We  sincerely  appreciate  the  quality  leadership  and  dedication  given  the 
Kansas  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  by  Director  Murle  M. 
Hayden.    His  ability  to  organize,  plan,  execute,  and  advise  this  Council 
has  been  of  inestimable  value. 

The  Kansas  Advisory  Council  was  created  as  a  result  of  the  1968  Amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Education  Act.    The  number  one  responsibility 
of  the  State  Council  is  to  '^evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  vocational 
education  programs,  services,  and  activities  carried  out  in  the  year 
under  review  in  meeting  the  program  objectives. 

Our  study  used  a  sampling  of  90  of  the  684  vocational  programs  offered 
in  the  State.    This  represented  about  13%  of  the  total.    The  percentage 
of  the  total  was  down  4%  due  to  an  increase  of  over  100  programs  offered 
and  the  large  number  of  one  and  two  program  schools  being  evaluated 
thii?  year.    The  schools  studied  were  selected  by  lot  within  categories 
designed  to  obtain  geographic  distribution,  various  size  schools,  and 
equi^^nble  representation  of  each  type  school  offering  vocational  programs. 

V/e  state,  without  reservation,  that  improvement  of  vocational  education 
in  our  State  will  result  from  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations 
made  in  this  report. 

The  Council  solicits  constructive  suggestions  and  comments  concerning 
this  evaluation  study  from  all  interested  citizens  of  our  State. 

Kansas  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education 

J.  A.  McGlothlin,  Chairman 
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PROBLEM  I 


Problem:     Many  Kansas  school  districts  face  the  same  problem 
as  illustrated  by  a  letter  written  by  John  Hershberger, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  at  Horton,  Kansp.s,    We  herewith 
quote  two  paragraphs  of  his  letter* 

The  legal  2  mill  maximum  levy  for  vocational  education  in 
USD  #430  yields  $15,776.    Our  local  vocational  program  this 
year  will  cost  abcut  $12,  500,    Tuition  this  year  to  vo-tech 
schools  will  cost  us  $15,990,    Our  total  vocational  expense 
of  $28,  500  will  mean  a  deficit  of  $12,  714  in  our  vocational 
education  budget.    This  $12,714  must  come  from  General 
Fund  money.    With  the  effect  of  the  1970»s  H,  B.   1825  and  2051 
this  presents  a  budget  problem  that  has  no  plausible  solution. 
The  solution  is  to  overspend  the  budget;  seek  permission  to 
issue  no-fund  warrants;  if  permission  is  granted,  then  the 
following  year  repay  the  no-fund  warrants,  plus  interest. 
The  interest  would  be  close  to  $1,000,  an  additional  unnecessary 
cost  to  our  patrons. 

As  a  Board  of  Education  of  a  public  school,  we  feel  an  obligation 
to  educate  our  children  from  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve; 
no  more  and  no  less.    If  we  send  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders 
to  the  vo-tech  school  on  a  part-tinie  basis,  we  probably  should 
pay  their  tuition;  but  not  for  posthigh  school  students  !  But 
even  assuming  this  obligation,  our  two-mill  vocational  levy 
would  not  meet  our  expenses.    We  would  show  a  deficit  of 
$2,  574  in  the  vocational  fund. 

When  students  graduate  from  high  school  in  Kansas,  they  can  attend 
a  stato-supported  college  or  university  where  the  major  portion  of 
their  educational  costs  are  borne  by  State  funds.    If  they  choose  to 
attend  a  community  college  or  an  area  vocational-technical  school, 
the  major  portion  of  their  educational  costs  are  paid  by  local  tax 
sources.    If  the  State  is  ju  dfied  in  assuming  the  major  posthigh 
school  educational  costs  of  part  of  the  graduates,  what  justification 
is  there  for  the  State  not  assuming  the  same  share  of  the  educational 
costs  for  all  posthigh  school  students  who  wish  to  attend  tax-supported 
institutions? 

State  financing  of  the  major  operating  cost  of  all  public  posthigh 
school  education  would  help  alleviate  the  problem  cited  by  the 
Horton  USD;   it  would  help  solve  many  out-district  tuition  problems; 
it  would  be  fair  and  just  to  all  high  school  graduates  regardless  of 
the  public  ins.itution  they  choose  to  attend;   it  would  help  build  a 
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stronger  educational  system  for  the  high  percentage  of  our  students 
who  do  not  need  a  baccalaureate  degree;  and  it  would  be  much 
more  equitable  to  the  Kansas  taxpayer. 

Recommendations: 

1*         We  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  make  state 

financing  of  posthigh  school  operating  costs  a  part  of  their  planning 
and  do  all  that  they  can  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

2.  For  immediate  relief,  we  recommend  the  State  Board  work  to 

maintain  the  present  two-mill  levy  for  the  unified  districts  to 
use  in  conducting  a  vocational  program  in  the  local  district.  It 
is  also  recommended  that  the  Board  work  for    n  additional 
two-mill  levy  for  the  district  to  use  to  pay  the  costs  of  out- 
district  tuition  for  its  posthigh  scnool  students. 
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PROBLEM  II 


Problem:   During  the  I969-I970  school  year,  there  were  153,634* 
students  enrolled  in  Kansas  high  schools.    In  the  same  year, 
there  were  16,  55 1#  high  school  students  enrolled  in  job-oriented 
vocational  programs.    In  other  words,  only  10.  8%  of  the  students 
in  Kansas  high  schools  can  be  identified  as  preparing  for  a  wage 
earning  occupation.    Probably  over  80%  are  preparing  for  additional 
education,  or  for  nothing.    The  Council  is  concerned  with  the 
large  number  of  graduates  who  do  not  go  on  to  school  or  who 
drop  out  and  do  not  have  the  occupational  skills  needed  to  secure 
or  hold  adequate  employment.  4f 

To  properly  provide  for  this  large  group  of  students  is  not  an 
easy  or  simple  task.    It  will  need  to  be  approached  from  several 
angles. 

Rec  ommendations : 

3.  The  implementation  of  recommendation  number  one  would 
help  the  expansion  of  career  education  from  a  financial  stand- 
point.   If  the  unified  school  districts  did  not  have  to  pay  tuition 
on  posthigh  school  students,  the  money  saved  could  be  used  to 
improve  or  expand  their  local  program. 

4.  Certification  requirements  for  school  administrators  need  to  be 
strengthened  by  including  some  work  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  administration.    Teacher  and  coimselor  preparation 
requirements  should  be  designed  to  provide  competency  in  the 
field  of  career  education. 

5.  Policies  that  will  integrate  occupational  information  in  the 
curriculum  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  elementary  school 
would  help  solve  some  of  these  problems.    The  junior  high 
school  curriculum  should  provide  for  some  exploration  in  a 
number  of  career  fields.    The  high  school  and  posthigh 
curriculum  should  provide  skill  training  as  needed  by  the 
student. 

6.  The  State  Board  should  continue  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  major  statewide  in-service  training  program  to 
encourage  the  expansion  and  improve  the  quality  of  guidance 
services  at  the  elementary,  secondary,  posthigh  and  higher 
education  levels. 

*  Source-  Facts  about  Public  Education  in  Kansas.  State  Department  of 
Education 

# Source -Annual  Report  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Education 
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PROBLEM  III 

Problem:   The  people  in  the  thinly  populated  areas  of  the  State  have 
a  need  for  career  educ?tion;  but,  in  many  places,  it  is  not 
available. 

It  is  difficult  and  costly  to  have  an  extensive  vocational  program 
in  a  high  school  with  an  enrollment  under  200.    Of  our  388  high 
schools,  54.  6%  (212)  of  them  are  under  that  figure.    It  can  be 
seen  that  many  of  our  students  do  not  have  an  opportunity  for 
employable  skill  training  in  their  local  high  school. 

A  study  by  the  central  office  of  the  Advisory  Council  shows 
that  approximately  72%  of  our  Kansas  high  school  students 
live  within  commuting  distance  (30  miles)  of  an  area  vocational- 
technical  school;  however  many  of  these  schools  do  not  have 
the  facilities  or  instructors  to  accept  students  from  outside 
the  local  district.    The  Kansas  Association  of  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  Schools  reported  to  the  State  Board  that,  on  June  1,  1971, 
these  schools  had  approximately  1,  200  persons  on  their  waiting 
lists  for  admission  to  vocational  training  programs. 

Recommendations: 

7.  To  help  remedy  this  situation,  we  recommend  that  the  Board 
encourage  legislation  that  would  make  it  easier  to  establish 
inters chool  cooperative  vocational  programs. 

8.  The  Council  would  further  recommend  that  the  State  Board 
encourage  local  districts  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
expansion  of  their  vocational  programs  by  the  use  of  closed- 
circuit  television,  video  tapes,  mobile  classroom  units, 

a  tele-lecture  system  worked  out  through  the  telephone ' 
company,  and  work-study  programs  in  cooperation  with 
local  employers.     Some  of  these  practices  would  require 
the  cooperation  of  several  districts  and  could  probably 
not  come  to  pass  until  after  the  legislation  recommended 
above  is  accomplished. 

9.  Satellite  programs  with  approved  vocational -technical  schools 
'should  be  encouraged  by  the  State  Board  when  thev  appear  to  be 
feasible. 


10. 


We  recommend  additional  unification  of  districts  to  strengthen 
the  schools  in  order  that  the/  will  be  able  to  offer  a  more 
comprehensive  program. 
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PROBLEM  IV 


Problex.i:   The  more  populous  areas  of  the  State  can  not  provide  for 

the  multitude  of  people  that  should  have  occupational  education. 
The  present  staff  and  facilities  of  these  areas  are  so  limited 
that  hundreds  of  students  are  denied  admission  each  year. 

On  June  1,  1971,  the  Kaiaas  area  vocational -technical  schools 
had  enrolled  on  their  waiting  list  approximately  1,  200  students 
who  could  not  be  served.    In  addition,  tuese  schools  had  many 
inquiries  from  persons  who  gave  up  when  they  learned  the  length 
of  the  waiting  list.    Last  year,  Topeka  was  forced  to  put  their 
contracting  schools  on  a  student-quota  basis  and  had  184  from 
their  own  district  on  the  waiting  list.    They  also  had  850  students 
in  over  34  classes  at  night  in  addition  to  regular  day  school 
programs. 

In  addition  to  the  ones  who  apply  and  can  not  get  into  these 
schools^  there  are  probably  many  more  who  by  the  nature  of 
their  aptitudes  and  abilities  should  be  guided  toward  the  programs 
offered  in  the  vocational  field. 

Recommendation  number  one  would  help  solve  this  problem 
if  enacted  into  law. 

Recommendation : 

11.        The  operation  of  programs  in  vocational  education  throughout 

the  year  and  the  continuous  use  of  facilities  to  utilize  them  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night  should  be  investigated  and 
practiced  where  feasible.    The  necessary  funding  for  this 
expansion  of  services  should  be  provided. 
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PROBLEM  V 


Problem:  Kansas  has  need  for  more  and  better  workers  in  the  field 

of  health  occupations.    The  State  has  no  well-organized  system 
of  health  education  to  supply  this  need. 

Informed  observers  predict  that  some  form  of  compulsory  health 
insurance  may  be  passed  by  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 
Since  no  current  plans  are  designed  to  prepare  personnel  for 
the  increased  need  that  will  surely  develop,  the  Council  makes 
the  following  recommendations. 

R  ec  ommendations : 

12.  We  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  urge  the  Federal 
government,  when  making  grants  from  other  agencies  to  the 
health  occupations  progr<tms  in  Kansajs,  coordinate  such  grants 
through  the  health  occupations  education  section  of  the  Division 

of  Vocational  Education, 

13.  Expenditure  of  research  funds  to  determine  the  current  and 
future  needs  for  workers  in  the  health  field  would  appear 
desirable, 

14.  We  recommend  that  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  develop 
and  implement  core-curricula  guidelines  for  the  array  of 
occupations  to  serve  the  health  care  needs  of  Kansas. 
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PROBLEM  VI 


Problem:   The  methods  of  motivating  and  instructing  disadvantaged 

youth  in  the  past  have  not  met  the  needs  of  this  segment  of  our 
student  population.    As  a  result,  many  leave  school  unprepared 
to  hold  or  advance  in  a  job.     A  high  percentage  of  them  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed.    In  many  cases  they  become 
delinquent. 

R  ec  ommendation : 

15,        We  recommend  that  high  school  graduation  requirements  be 

made  more  flexible  to  accommodate  the  differences  in  interest 
and  ambitions  of  these  students.    It  is  further  recommended 
that  provisions  be  made  to  enable  the  disadvantaged  youth  to 
take  advantage  of  work-study  programs  to  earn  money  to  enable 
him  to  stay  in  school. 
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PROBLEM  VII 


Problem:    Career  education  needs  cover  such  a  wide  range  of 

educational  levels  that  administrative  cooperation  in  planning 
of  vocational  education  on  all  levels  is  becoming  very  urgent 
if  an  orderly  system  of  career  education  is  to  be  developed 
without  costly  and  needless  duplication. 

R  ec  omme  nda  ti  on: 

16.        The  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
continue  their  efforts  to  work  with  the  Board  of  Regents 
in  planning  in  the  field  of  career  education  to  develop 
a  constructive  program  that  will  avoid  costly  duplication. 
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Recommendations  from  the  1970  Report 


Valid  in  1971 


The  Board  should  make  an  intensive  effort  to  secure  more  funds  for 
vocational  education. 

The  Board  should  continue  to  promote  long-range  planning  on  an  intensive, 
coordinated  basis. 

The  Board  should  design  and  implement  a  plan  to  get  every  school  district 
to  officially  assume  responsibility  for  developing  some  degree  of 
employability  in  every  student. 

The  Board  should  design  and  implement  a  program  intended  to  get  every 
secondary  school  to  assume  and  exercise  responsibility  for 
appropriate  placement  of  every  student  who  leaves  high  school 
whether  by  graduation  or  otherwise. 

The  Board  should  continue  to  plan  and  develop  a  systematic  follow-up 

of  every  student  leaving  a  secondary  school  in  the  State  (whether 
by  graduation  or  otherwise)   including  the  identification  of  why  each 
student  leaves  and  where  he  went. 

The  Board  should  continue  to  stimulate  the  program  for  more  effective 
utilization  of  advisory  groups  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

The  Board  should  continue  action  to  periodically  confer  with  employers 

(through  appropriate  adyisory  bodies),  to  ascertain  skills,  competencies 
and  knowledge  required  for  job  entry  and  progression. 

The  Board  should  continue  working  toward  the  development  of  a  systematic 
fl  ow  of  statistical  and  other  information  from  various  vocational 
programs  to  the  Board  and  to  various  advisory  groups  in  order  to 
facilitate  more  informed  advice  and  decision-making. 

The  Board  should  continue  to  work  to  acquire  responsibility  for  determining 
classification  and -salary  for  professional  staff  members  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 
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THESE  THINGS  WE  BELIEVE 

Career  education  is  the  greatest  unmet  educational  need  in  Kansas. 

Vocational  education  has  been  established  in  several  types  and  levels  of 

educational  institutions  in  Kansas  with  little  systematic  organization 
or  planning  through  the  years.    We  are  now  faced  with  an  educational 
need  that  our  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions  are  hard 
pressed  to  meet.    The  Council  believes  that  the  institutions  that 
exist  m  each  community,  whether  they  be  high  schools,  colleges, 
community  junior  colleges,  or  area  vocational-technical  schools, 
as  well  as  business,  industry,  and  labor,  should  cooperatively 
assume  the  responsibility,  with  adequate  State  and  Federal  aid 
of  providing  the  career  education  needed  by  the  people  of  the 
community. 

All  persons  in  the  State  should  have  access  to  occupational  education 
wherever  they  may  live. 

Posthigh  students  who  attend  area  vocational-technical  schools  and  later 
wish  to  continue  their  education  can  not,  in  most  cases,  secure 
credit  for  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  beyond  their  high  school 
education.    Colleges  and  universities  should  make  some  provision 
for  the  evaluation  of  accomplishments  of  these  people. 

All  educational  institutions  should  be  responsible  to  help  place  their  terminal 
students  m  a  job  whether  the  student  is  a  graduate,  a  qualified 
non-graduate,  or  a  dropout. 

Vocational  teachers  should  keep  up  to  date  with  their  teaching  field  of 
industry,  business  occupation,  agriculture,  or  other  fields  bv 
working  in  an  "on  going"  concern  for  a  short  period  at  frequent 
intervals. 

Unions  and  employers  can  provide  the  schools  a  resource  of  special  infor- 
mation that  is  to  date  largely  unused.    Vocational  educators  should 
immediately  take  advantage  of  this  source  of  information  for  the 
enrichment  of  their  programs. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State  to  reduce  if 
not  stop,  the  flow  of  youth  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  by  ' 
preparing  each  of  them  for  a  career. 

A  strong  system  of  career  education  that  includes  elementary  background 
material,  a  junior  high  school  orientation  program,  and  vocational 
education  on  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels  as  needed 
will  do  more  to  upgrade  our  society  than  anything  else  we  can 
do  in  education. 
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If  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  want  to  do  something  to  meet  the 
needs  of  vocational  education,  they  can  find  a  way.  If  they  do 
not  want  to  do  anything,  they  can  find  excuses. 

Some  Kansas  colleges  and  universities  are  expanding  their  occupational 
education  into  fields  that,  without  administrative  coordination, 
may  soon  develop  an  undesirable  competitive  situation  that  will 
weaken  the  total  Kansas  educational  program  as  well  as  cause 
costly  duplication.    The  State  Board  of  Regents  should  work  with 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  establishing  occupational  programs 
where  they  are  needed  for  the  welfare  of  Kansas  people  and  avoid 
placing  them  in  regions  where  these  programs  are  presently  available. 

The  vocational  youth  organizations  are  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  for 
leadership  and  citizenship  training  in  the  hands  of  the  vocational 
teacher.    We  feel  that  background  work  in  the  structure  of  these 
organizations  should  be  given  in  the  teacher  training  institutions 
and  that  inservice  training  should  be  pursued  by  the  teacher  to 
keep  these  organizations  up  to  date  and  viable  for  all  youth. 
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.   Response  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
To  the  First  Evaluation  Report 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education  has  responded  very  well 
to  the  1970  recommendations  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education.    Extraneous  circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
carry  out  all  of  the  recommendations,  but  within  the  realm  of  their 
capabilities,  their  record  is  very  good.    Some  of  the  recommendations 
and  the  response  of  the  Board  are  herewith  reported. 
Recomtmsndation  (1970) 

The  Board- should  arrange  for  an  objective  study  and  analysis  of  the 
respective  responsibilities  of  secondary  schools,  area  vocational  schools, 
community  junior  colleges  and  four-year  institutions  of  higher  learning 
with  regard  to  vocational  course  offerings  and  responsibilities  throughout 
the  State.    The  results  should  be  the  basis  for  possible  changes  in 
legislation  and  policies.    This  recommendation  merits  the  highest  priority. 

Board  Response 

The  State  Board  of  Education  requested  that  the  Legislature  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  Master  Planning  Commission  study  (phase  1)  to  include 
programs  in  vocational-technical  education  in  the  first  two  years  of 
four-year  college  offerings.    The  Legislature  authorized  the  Master 
Planning  Commission  to  include  the  four-year  college  vocational-technical 
programs  as  requested  by  the  Board.    This  study  now  includes  all  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council,  except  the  secondary  schools  that  were 
not  included  in  phase  I  of  the  Commission  charge. 

Recommendation  (1970) 

The  Board  should  initiate  cooperative  action  among  the  Board,  local 
districts,  and  other  state  agencies  to  identify  prospective  employment 
opportunities  for  the  youth  of  Kansas. 

Board  Response 

The  State  Board  is  requesting  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  bill  which 
would  permit  cooperation  between  school  districts  which,  among  its 
services,  would  be  a  provision  for  comprehensive  vocational  program. 


Recommendation  (1970) 

The  Board  should  design  and  implement  a  plan  for  systematic  followup 
of  every  student  leaving  a  secondary  school  in  the  State  (whether  by 
graduation  or  otherwise)  including  the  identification  of  why  each  student 
leaves  and  where  he  went. 

Board  Response 

The  State  Board  is  cooperating  with  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  in 
Emporia  in  the  followup  study  described  as  follows; 

A  three-year  study  to  develop  a  systematic  followup  procedure 
of  students  completing  vocational-technical  education  programs 
is  currently  in  its  second  year  at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia.    This  is  an  effort  to  utilize  through  social  security 
numbers    a  followup  system  that  should  be  able  to  account  for 
every  student  who  has  been  involved  in  vocational  education  at 
any  level.    At  the  present  time,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Social  Security  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  the  Department 
of  Internal  Revenue  are  supporting  these  endeavors  which  can, 
if  perfected,  develop  not  only  a  statewide  system  of  followup 
but  one  that  can  be  used  nationwide  in  the  follow  up  and 
accountability  of  students  and  monies  spent  for  vocational  education. 

Recommendation  (1970) 

The  Board  should  initiate  action  to  make  the  State  Plan  more  a  State  of 
Kansas  Plan,  a  more  concise  plan,  a  shorter  and  more  specific  plan,  a 
more  comprehensive  plan.    A  "popular"  version  should  be  made  and 
widely  distributed. 

Board  Response 

Research  funds  could  be  used  to  staff  the  research  coordinating  unit  to 
develop  the  state  plan  and  make  it  more  specific  and  comprehensive,  as 
well  as  to  develop  a  popular  version  for  Kansas.    Staff  for  this  section 
was  not  included  in  the  Governor's  request  to  the  Legislature. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Federal  monies  made  available  for  funding  of  the 
research  coordinating  unit,  administrative  staff,  will  be  lost  to  the  State 
for  research  purposes  if  the  positions  are  abolished  by  the  Legislature. 
The  need  for  a  Vocational  Education  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  critical 
if  vocational-technical  education  is  to  expand  and  serve  the  needs  of  the 
persons  within  our  State  for  which  vocational  education  was  designed  to 
serve. 


The  research  coordinating  unit,  as  designed  and  planned  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  is  a  coordinating  function  rather  than  a  pure  research 
organization.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  research  coordinating  unit 
to  coordinate  research  activities  created  throughout  the  State  as  well 
as  other  states  in  joint  endeavors.    They  also  would  oe  responsible 
for  reviewing  research  conducted  in  the  Vocational  Education  Research 
Centers  established  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  for  disseminating 
the  findings  of  these  research  centers  to  interested  persons  within  our  State. 

If  vocational  education  monies  are  to  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  it 
would  seem  imperative  that  the  research  coordinating  unit  be  reinstated 
in  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  budget  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Recommendation  (1970) 

The  Board  should  make  an  intensive  effort  to  secure  more  funds  for 
vocational  education. 

Board  Response 

The  SUte  Board  requested  an  increase  in  State  funds  for  vocational  education, 
but  the  Governor  did  not  support  the  request.    When  the  Board  appealed  the 
reduction  of  these  requested  funds,  they  were  unable  to  get  them  restored 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Legal  restrictions  on  tax  levies  and  budget  levels  make  it  impossible 
for  some  and  extremely  difficult  for  all  local  boards  to  support  vocational 
<^ducation  programs  to  meet  growing  needs. 

Recommendation  (1970) 

The  Board  should  design  and  implement  a  program  for  more  effective 
utilization  of  advisory  groups  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Board  Response 

The  State  Bo'-.rd  of  Education  will  require  at  the  time  of  program  approval, 
the  annual  report  oi  the  appropriate  local  advisory  council  detailing  areas  of 
strength,  areas  needing  improvement,  and  an  indication  that  the  program 
is  appropriate  for  the  state  of  the  art.   A  list  of  craft  committees  and 
the  programs  for  which  appointed  must  be  included. 
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Recommendation  (1970) 

The  Board  should  precipitate  an  evaluation  of  vocational  teacher  education 
statewide  and  thereafter  initiate  action  for  improvement  and  expansion. 
Agri-business  teacher  education  is  one  area  meriting  special  attention. 

Board  Response 

The  State  Board  will"  evaluate  in  depth  the  effectiveness  and  adequacy  of 
vocational  teacher -training  programs  in  the  state  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Recommendation  (1970) 

The  Board  should  maintain  a  capability  for  meeting  special  training  needs 
by  reserving  5%  of  its  "Part  B"  funds  for  contingencies  of  this  type. 

Board  Response 

The  State  Board  made  provision  to  set  aside  some  funds  for  special  training 
for  new  industry.    The  Executive  Director  of  the  Kansas  Department  of 
Economic  Development  reports  that  the  ability  of  the  Kansas  vocational 
educators  to  expand  their  training  capabilities  on  a  short  notice  has  been 
very  effective  in  helping  to  bring  new  industries  to  Kansas. 
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QUOTABLE  QUOTES 


Dr.  S.  P.  Marland,  Jr.  ,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

"Almost  all  of  the  shockingly  high  number  of  unemployed  youth  are  products 
of  the  general  curriculum,  and  we  can  expect  small  improvement  until 
the  general  curriculum  is  completely  done  away  with  in  favor  of  a  system 
of  high  school  education  with  but  two  exits --continued  education  or 
employment- -and  nothing  else." 


A.  V.  A.  Member-Gram,  American  Vocational  Association 

•The  average  unemployment  rate  of  vocational  education  graduates  between 
:he  ages  of  18-24  is  5.  2%.    The  average  unemployment  rate  of  those  in 
:he  same  group  who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  vocational  education 
>ackground  is  24%.  " 


Reports  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 

"At  the  very  heart  of  our  problem  is  a  national  attitude  that  says 
vocational  education  is  designed  for  somebody  else's  children.  This 
attitude  is  shared  by  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  administrators,  teachers, 
parents,  students.    We  are  all  guilty.    We  have  promoted  the  idea  that 
the  only  good  education. is  an  education  capped  by  four  years  of  college. 
This  idea,  transmitted  by  our  values,  our  aspirations  and  our  silent 
support  is  snobbish,  undemocratic,  and  a  revelation  of  why  schools  fail 
so  many  students. 

"Students  should  be  able  to  go  to  school  the  year  around.    It  is  inconceivable 
that  we  plan  to  continue  to  let  our  school  plant  lie  idle  three  months  of  the 
year.    Rural  schools  must  give  their  students  opportunities  to  train  for 
urban  jobs,  since  many  of  them  are  bound  for  the  city. 

"These  concerns  lead  us  to  one  fundamental  policy:    The  Federal  govern- 
ment should  invest  at  least  as  much  money  in  reducing  the  flow  of  untrained 
youth  (into  the  unemployment  pool)  as  it  invests  in  reducing  the  pool  of 
unemployed. 

"We  favor  a  separate  Department  of  Education,  for  only  in  that  way  will 
education  speak  in  concert  with  labor  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  the 
country  for  vocational  and  technical  education  as  career  preparation. 
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"Students  learn  best  when  they  want  to  learn.  .  . .  A  school  In  which  getting 
a  job  is  part  of  the  curriculum  is  more  likely  to  have  students  who  under- 
stand why  reading  and  mathematics  make  a  difference  than  a  school  which 
rsgards  employment  as  somebody  else's  business. 

"There  is  an  'educational-  consumer  revolt  developing  in  our  land  today. 
The  public's  limit  of  tolerance  has  been  reached  and  they  are  on  the  verge 
of  wresting  control  of  the  delivery  of  educational  services  from  the  managers 
of  public  education.     Public  officials  responsible  for  education,  both  elected 
and  appomted,  need  to  be  reminded  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  statement 
'Here  sir,  the  people  govern!'  "  ' 


Jack  Lacy,  Executive  Director 
Kansas  Department  of  Economic  Development 

"The  public  schools  ought  to  concentrate  more  on  general  vocational 

attitudes  and  skills  

"It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  industrial  development  program  of  Kansas 
when  the  State  Board  of  Education  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  federal  vocational 
education  dollars  to  be  used  for  the  training  of  workers  in  new  and  expanding 
industries.  .  .  .  We  have  already  seen  the  success  of  this  program  in  training 
•workers  for  the  McCall  Corporation  in  Manhattan,  and  I  might  say  McCall's 
would  never  have  located  in  Manhattan,  or  the  State  of  Kansas,  if  the  area 
vocational  education  school  had  not  been  available  and  efficient  in  its 

operation  vocational  training  has  come  into  its  own  in  Kansas,  and  we 

are  pleased  to  tell  our  prospective  industrialists  of  the  fine  system  of 
training  that  we  offer. 

"We  invest  about  $2,  050  to  educate  the  average  college  student  and  about 
$940  for  vo-tech. 

"More  than  2/3  of  the  job  openings,  arising  from  occupational  growth  and 
replacement  needs  in  Kansas  through  the  1970's  will  be  in  clerical,  sales 
service,  blue  collar,  and  farm  jobs  that  usually  do  not  require  a  college  ' 
education. 

" survey  relating  to  employment  criteria,  the  matter  of 
attitude,  work  habits,  getting  along  with  other  people,  initiative  are  always 
rated  at  the  top.    The  time  will  come  when  business  will  demand  this  type 
of  achievement  motivation  in  our  schools-and  it  belongs  in  vocational 
education. " 
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FIRST  PUBLIC  MEETING  OF 
rHE  KANSAS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Paul  Fleener,  Kansas  Farm  Bureau 

••Contrary  to  public  opinion,  the  need  for  vocational  training  in  agriculture 
agrx-busxness.  and  farm  mechanics  is  not  declining.    We  urge  adequate 
vocational  training  programs  to  neet  these  needs. 

"We  recommend  and  will  support  legislation  which  would  provide  greater 
state  financial  support  for  vocational  education.  S  e  ler 

••We  believe  that  the  junior  colleges  of  this  state  should  have  a  significant 
tw'tW  *-h--l  education  programs.  .  .  .  We  believe 

that  there  are  opportunities  to  coordinate  vocational  and  college  pre- 
s^atur^  Pr°gr^"^s  in  junior  college.    Both  programs  should  have  equal 

••Governor  Docking  hailed  agriculture  as  the  backbone  of  the  Kansas 
economy.    He  said,  and  I  quote.  'I  am  certain  this  will  always  be  true 
Most  of  our  Kansas  industries  and  a  major  portion  of  all  business 

tCTrV\   Tl^^'T  '"^""'"^^  °^  agriculture,  which  is  by  far 

the  largest  of  this  State's  great  industries.  '  " 


Jack  McGlothlin,  United  Transportation  Union 

••The  promise  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  has.  to  a  disappointing 
extent,  gone  umulfilled  in  many  localities,  largely  because  there  has  not 
been  enough  participation  by  organized  labor  in  the  local  decision-making 


oLeHn/      '  ^T-    ^^"^  vocational  education  for 

offering  outmoded  instruction,  with  out-of-date  equipment,  in  poor 

buildings,  for  obsolete  occupations  Union  people  criticize  because  thev 

want  expansion  of  the  program,  not  limitationsf  ^ 

•■Admiraticn  of  past  programs  should  not  be  an  obstacle  to  designing  curricula 
that  meet  present  and  future  needs.    Vocational  educators  can  t'ake  prTde 

Jor'trainin;."^      ^'"'^         '''''       "^^^'^^  ^°  <iemands 

rnab?e'rfV'''"/r^'  ^^^^^^-g      knows  how  to  do  and  is 

us  ani  the  tT^^  (vocational)  program.    We  see  its  benefits  to 

us  and  the  people,  and  we  predict  it  will  grow  in  benefits  in  the  future  - 
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Charles  Potter,  Hunter  Advertising  Agency 

"I  will  have  to  give  you  my  viewpoint  as  a  student.    Behind  my  name  in  the 
program  which  you  all  received,  it  says  I  am  a  recent  graduate  of  a  voca- 
tional program,  which  I  am.    But  what  it  doesn't  say,  and  this  is  important 
too,  I  feel,  is  that  I  am  also  a  college  dropout  and  a  junior  college  dropout. 
There  is  a  definite  reason  for  this .    I  would  like  to  tell  you  the  story  behind 

"  So  we  went  to  college  the  first  year,  and  in  the  first  year,  I  found  it  a 

little  bit  lacking  1  didn't  feel  it  was  going  to  be  necessary  for  me  to 

have  all  those  subjects,  when  [  was  going  to  be  an  artist.  Consequently, 

at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  I  ended  up  on  probation  I  decided  to  go  ' 

back  to  my  home  town.    At  this  time  they  had  a  junior  college;  so  I  entered 
the  junior  college. 

"I  just  couldn't  get  interested  in  subjects  that  I  didn't  feel  I  really  needed 
for  what  I  wanted  to  do.    So  I  forgot  about  the  whole  idea  of  pushing  toward 
a  certain  career  in  a  certain  field,  and  I  went  to  work.    I  left  home,  went 

to  work  ,  got  married,  and  had  kids  I  stopped  one  day,  and  I 

thought  'what  am  I  doing  here.    It's  time  to  go  back  to  school  and  prepare 

for  a  career.  '  But  I  didn't  want  to  go  back  and  take  the  English 

courses,  and  the  speech,  and  all  the  rest. 

"I  had  found  a  school  in  Tuscon,  Arizona,  and  I  had  just  about  decided  to 
pull  up  stakes  and  go  there,  when  one  of  my  friends  told  me  about  a  school 

just  outside  of  Salina-.the  area  vocational-technical  school  I  went  out 

there,  and  I  walked  into  the  classroom,  and  I'll  never  forget  this.  I 
walked  in  there,  and  all  over  the  walls  were  the  pictures  the  students  had 
drawn.    And  they  were  good.    They  were  really  good.    It  ^)rised  me 
I  had  expected  to  see  high  school  work.    These  pictures. .  .T^^ere  professional 

 I  thought  that  any  school  that  could  do  this  with  kids  just  out  of 

high  school  has  got  to  be  some  kind  of  school.    So  I  enrolled,  and  I  am 

glad  I  did.    I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  it  The  thorough 

instruction  that  I  got  in  that  school  was  outstanding.    I  feel  that  it  is 
instruction  I  wouldn't  have  received  in  college. 

" Kansas  has  some  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  country  I  don't 

put  down  the  colleges  in  this  State.    The  thing  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  I 
wasn't  interested  in  the  broad  liberal  arts  education.    I  couldn't  see  failing 

to  get  a  degree  in  art  because  of  the  courses  that  I  had  to  take. .  .  . 

If  a  person  wants  to  gear  his  education  toward  one  field,  I  believe  vo-tech 

is  the  way  to  go.    I  recommend  it  over  and  over  again  to  many  people  

If  a  person  is  looking  for  one  thing,  whether  he  wants  to  be  a  mechanic, 
welder,  electronic  technician,  or  commercial  artist,  Kansas  vocational- 
technical  schools  are  the  place  to  go.    I  really  believe  this.  " 
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Dr.  Bertram  Caruthers,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 


"The  lack  of  occupational  information  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  lack  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  secondary  schools  has  resulted  in 
many  students  dropping  out  of  school  and/or  finishing  high  school  with 
no  marketable  skills  or  knowledge  concerning  opportunities  for  them  in 
the  world  of  work. 

"Teachers  and  counselors  have  not  been  exposed  to  vocational  guidance 
concepts;  therefore,  a  training  program  for  such  personnel  is  needed;  so 
that  with  the  necessary  information  and  skill,  they  can  begin  to  get  along 
with  this  problem  of  providing  young  people  with  guidance. 

"One  of  the  speakers  before  me  mentioned  that  the  persons  who  taught  him 
had  been  in  the  field.    They  knew  whereof  they  spoke  and  taught.    It  is  my 
contention  that  these  counselors  are  not  only  requesting  more  formal 
course  work,  but  they  are  seeking  and  requesting  on-the-job  experience 
related  to  vocational  counseling.  " 


Dr.  John  Visser,  President 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia 

"More  and  more,  I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distinction  between 
vocational  education  and  general  education  is  a  very  thin  and  indistinct 
one,  and  I  think  this  works  out  to  the  advantage  of  all  of  us.    In  the  final 
analysis  all  education  has  a  strong  vocational  orientation. 

"Every  time  we  turn  a  person  loose  on  society  that  can  not  sustain  himself 
or  lierself  (and  I  say  that  today  it  is  equally  important  for  a  woman  to  have 
these  skills  as  it  is  for  a  man)   sooner  or  later,  someone  else  is  going  to 
have  to  sustain  that  person  or  he  becomes  a  ward  of  the  State.  Therefore, 
It  is  important  we  not  let  a  youngster  leave  that  process  at  whatever 
level  of  education  he  may  be  until  he  can  sustain  himself. 

'.' people  fcome  (to  college)  for  a  variety  of  reasons ---sometimes 
It  is  parental  pressures,  sometimes  it  is  peer  pressure,  and  sometimes 
It  is  that  damnable  status  syndrome--you  just  got  to  go  to  a  college  or 
university.    Sometimes  the  reason  is  young  people  not  knowing  what 
else  to  do.    This  is  a  problem." 
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Garrett  Morrison,  Community  Relations  Manager 
The  Boeing  Company 

"The  individual  who  comes  to  industry  with  a  basic  training  in  a  skill  or 
trade  plus  the  basic  education  which  will  permit  specific  training  can 
then  be  utilized  to  his  greatest  potential. 

" ^"        realm  of  the  basics,  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  similarity,  if  not 
to  say  duplication,  between  the  handling  of  these  items  in  the  junior  college 
and  in  the  vocational  and  technical  schools.    There  is  one  large  difference, 
however,  to  the  individual.    The  one  who  receives  such  basic  training  in 
a  junior  collegers  given  credit,  credit  which  can  apply  later  if  he  chooses 
to  go  on  for  a  degree.    For  the  vocational  and  technical  student,  it  is  an 
entirely  different  story.    Even  though  his  training. ...  has  been  identical 
to  that  given  in  a  junior  college,  he  has  no  credit  he  can  carry  on  with 
him.    Should  he  decide  later  to  go  on  for  a  degree,  he  will  be  forced  to 
retake  a  part  of  the  work  he  had  previously  taken  in  the  vocational  and 
technical  school.  " 
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Facts  About  Vocational  Education  in  Kansas 


AVTS»s 


USD's 


Junior 
Colleges 


There  are  fourteen  area  vocational-technical  schools  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  offering  a  total  of  308  programs  in  90  different  occupational 
A  study  shows  that  approximately  72%  of  our  Kansas  high 


areas. 


school  students  live  within  commuting  distance  (30  miles)  of  an  area 
vocational-technical  schooL 

Total  number  of  unified  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Kansas  -  311 


Unified  school  districts  with  vocational  programs  in  an 
approved  AVTS 

Number  of  unified  school  districts  having  vocational  programs 


19 


No.  USD  having 
No.  USD  having 
No.  USD  having 
No.  USD  having 
No.  USD  hr.ving 
No.  USD  having 
No.  USD  having 


1  vocational  pr 

2  vocational  pr 

3  vocational  pr 

4  vocational  pr 

5  vocational  pr 
7  vocational  pr 
9  vocational  pr 


(eight  USD*s  have  programs  in 
the  unified  district  also.  )  (311 
vocational  education  programs) 


94 
73 
12 
3 
3 
2 

 1 

188 

an  AVTS  and 
-  (19+188-8) 


ogram 

ograms 

ograms 

ograms 

ograms 

ograms 

ograms 


94  programs 
146  programs 
36  programs 
12  programs 
15  programs 
14  programs 
9  programs 


326  programs 
programs  under 
=  112  USD  with  no 


Of  the  unified  school  districts  offering  vocational  programs,  139  offer 
only  vocational  agriculture  and/or  vocational  homemaking.      In  only 
60  unified  districts  in  the  state  do  students  have  a  choice  of  other 
occupational  areas. 

One  hundred  eighty         unified  school  districts  offer  programs  in 
18  different  occupational  areas. 

Total  number  of  community  junior  colleges  in  the  State  of  Kansas  -  19 
Junior  colleges  with  vocational  programs  in  an  approved  AVTS  -  5 
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Number  of  community  junior  colleges  having  vocational  programs 


No. 

CJC  having  1  vocational  program 

1 

1 

program 

No. 

CJC  having  2  programs 

3 

6 

programs 

No. 

CJC  having  3  programs 

1 

3 

programs 

No. 

CJC  having  4  programs 

1 

4 

programs 

No. 

CJC  having  5  programs 

2 

10 

programs 

No. 

CJC  having  7  programs 

1 

7 

programs 

No. 

CJC  having  9  programs 

1 

9 

programs 

No. 

CJC  having  10  programs 

_l 

10 

programs 

11 

50 

programs 

Eleven  junior  colleges  offer  50  programs  in  23  different  occupational 
areas. 


Enrollment  in  Kansas  High  Schools 

Student  enrollment 

99  or  less 
100-199 
200-299 
300-499 
500-799 
800-999 

1,  000-1,  999 

2,  000  or  more 

Source:  Selected  School  Statistics,  January  1971,  Kansas  State  Department 
of  Education 


Number  of  schools 

99 
113 
57 
53 
25 
7 
23 
11 
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SECONDARY  ENROLLMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
BY  SERVICE  AND  FISCAL  YEARS 


Fiscal  Year 


1968       .(1)  1969 1970 
 Enrollment     %      Enrollment  %         Enrollment  % 

Agriculture 
Distribution 
Health 

Home  Economics 
Office 

Trade  &  Industrial 


Totals 


6,  854  27.6 

7,  030 

26.3 

7,  551 

23.  9 

1,499/2)  6.0 

2,  041 

7.6 

1,499 

4.  8 

(27) 

'33) 

(47) 

11,  873  47.8 

12, 403 

46.  3 

15, 553 

49.  3 

1,  790  7.2 

2,  218 

8.  3 

2,917 

9.2 

2,  820  11.4 

3,  069 

11.  5 

4,  045 

12.  8 

24,836  100.0 

26,  761 

100.  0 

31,  565 

100.  0 

Source:  State  Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports  to  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education 

(1)  Percentage  shown  is  the  portion  of  total  enrollment  for  the  fiscal  year  in 

in  each  service. 

(2)  Number  of  health  occupations  students  in  cooperative  programs  under  T&I 


POST-SECONDARY  ENROLLMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
BY  SERVICE  AND  FISCAL  YEARS 


Fiscal  Year 

1968 

(3) 

1969 

1970 

Enrollment 

% 

Enrollment  % 

Enrollment  % 

Agriculture 

95 

3.  1 

104 

2.6 

416 

7. 

9 

Distribution 

436 

14.2 

657 

16.  2 

343 

6. 

5 

Health 

352 

11.5 

555 

13.7 

485 

9. 

3 

Home  Economics 

14 

0.5 

3 

0.  1 

6 

0. 

1 

Office 

516 

16.8 

567 

14.  0 

1,  332 

25. 

4 

Trade  &  Industrial 

1.  652 

53.9 

161  ■ 

53.4 

2,667 

50. 

8 

Totals 

3,  065 

100.0 

4, 

047 

100.  0 

5,249 

100. 

0 

Source:  State  Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports  to  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education 

(3)  Percentage  shown  is  portion  of  the  total  enrollment  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
each  service. 
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ADULT  ENROLLMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
BY  SERVICE  AND  FISCAL  YEARS 


 Fiscal  Year  

1968         (1)  1969    ■  1970 

Enrollment     %       Enrollment  %        Fnrollment  '  «y» 


Agriculture 

1, 

521 

5.2 

1, 

310 

3.  3 

1, 

031 

2.6 

Distribution 

5, 

625 

19.  1 

5. 

621 

14.2 

6. 

221 

15.6 

Health 

747 

2.5 

589 

1.  5 

291 

0.7 

Home  Economics 

4, 

555 

15.5 

5. 

286 

13.  3 

4. 

347 

10.  9 

Office 

2, 

016 

6.9 

2. 

786 

7.0 

5. 

572 

13.  9 

Trade  &  Industrial 

14. 

953 

50.8 

038 

60.7 

22, 

490 

56.  3 

Totals 

29. 

417 

100.0 

39. 

630 

100.0 

39. 

952 

100.  0 

Source:  State  Department  of  Education  Annual  Reports   to  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education 

(1)  Percentage  shown  in  the  portion  of  total  enrollment  for  the  fiscal  year  i 
each  service. 

(2)  Unduplicated  count  of  individuals  enrolled. 


ENROLLMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OF 
SELECTED  CATEGORIES  OF  STUDENTS 
FY  1970 


Minority  Total  (3) 

■  Disadvantaged  Handicapped  Apprentices   Groups  Enrollment 

Grades  7-12              4.  508  2.  353  2,202  31.  565 

Postsecondary              607  317  -                 403  5  249 

w"l*   .  .                  ^'^^^  ^'248  1,651  39;  952 

Work  study                  (124)  (3I)  (59,  ',155, 

Cooperative  (384)  (122)   (89)  (1.  578) 

Totals                        8.  596  3.  524  1,248         4.  256  76.766 


Source:  State  Department  of  Education  Annual  Report  to  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 

(3)  Total  enrollment  of  all  students  in  vocational  education  at  this  level  or  in 
this  program. 

(4)  Numbers  in  parenthesis  are  students  included  in  enrollments  above  and 
omitted  from  totals. 
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KANSAS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Membership 
Category 


2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 


7 
8 

9 

9 


Name 
Jack  Lacy 

Ed  Doherty 

Jack  McGlothlin 

Russell  Graham 

Leland  D.  Boone 

James  Shaver 

Garland  P.  Ferrell,  Jr. 

Edwin  Marshall 

Carl  Knox 

Dean  Haddock 

T.  R.  Palmquist 

Harold  Finch 

T.  P.  McGinnis 

Alvin  E.  Morris 
Harry  A.  Shimp 

Thomas  A.  Lassiter 

Ray  E.  Frisbie 


Address 

Department  of  Economic  Development 
State  Office  Building,  Topeka 

Cessna  Aircraft  Company,  Box  1028 
Hutchinson 

United  Transportation  Union 
704  Turner  Road,  Pittsburg 

Coffeyville  Community  Junior  College 
Coffeyville 

Vocational-Technical  Institute, 
Kansas  State  College,  Pittsburg 

Rural  Route  1,  Goodland 

Beaumont 

Mark  Henry  Associates,  Atchison 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lawrence 

Guaranty  State  Bank,  Beloit 

700  S.  55th  Street,  Kansas  City 

Johnson  County  Community  Junior 
College,  Shawnee  Mission 

Bureau  of  Appre*iticeship  &  Training, 
400  Croix,  Topeka 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wichita 

Kansas  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Center,  Salina 

Turner  House,  3rd  and  Stewart, 
Kansas  City 

Kansas  Farm  Bureau,  Manhattan 


Murle  M.  Hayden,  Executive  Director 
State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
120  East  Tenth,  Topeka 
-26. 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  COMMUNITY  COMMITTEES,  AND 
STATE  CO-CHAIRMEN 
INVOLVED  IN  THE  EVALUATION 


Sixteen  school  districts  were  included  in  the  evaluation  which  involved 
two  phases  of  activity  in  the  district: 


1#  Self-Analysis 


Responses  to  questions  by  such  persons  as 
teachers,  counsclcis  and  administrators. 


2.       Community  Reactions  -  Tho  questions  submitted  to  school 

personnel  and  their  responses  were  pre- 
sented to  a  cross -sections  of  citizens  in 
each  community.    Some  additional  questions 
were  asked  the  community  committee. 

The  information  gathered  in  the  two  activities  listed  above  served  as  a  major 
basis  for  the  recommendations  in  this  report.    Deliberations  of  the  community 
committee  were  chaired  by  staff  f i  om  Kansas  Department  of  Education  or 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia  following  uniform,  specified 
procedures. 


1.     Abilene  (Unified  District  435) 

School  Administrator 
State  Co-Chairman 

Community  Committee  Members 
Mrs.  Robert  Dahl 
Paul  Flynn 
Wendell  Gugler 
Miss  Vickie  Linder 
Harold  Scanlon 
Ron  Shouse 
Curtis  Stoffer 
Mrs.  Ray  Whitehair 
Vern  Holt 


E.  L.  Fiedler 
Murle  M.  Hayden 


Miss  Patricia  Emig 
Steve  Garten 
Mrs.  Gwen  Jordan 
Mark  Maydcn 
Bruce  Sexton 
Mrs.  Robert  Soelter 
Mrs.  Dean  Robson 
Warren  Knoll 
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Atwood  (Unified  District  318) 


School  Administrator 
State  Co-Cnairman 

Community  Committee  Members^ 
Fred  Gatlin 
Alfred  Koch 
Joe  Mentlick 
Don  Threlkel 
Mrs.  Jim  Dixson 
Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Horton 
Stella  Finley 


Joe  L.  Gray 
Wilbur  A.  Rawson 


Lyle  Worthy 
Gerald  Heussman 
Curtis  Schmidt 
Ann  Domsch 
Mrs.  Viola  V/right 
Mrs.  Betty  Marks 
Barbara  Holle 


Chanute  (Neosho  County  Community  Junior  College) 


School  Administrator 
State  Co-chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
Mrs.  Anna  Ratliff 
Mrs.  Edna  Mc Daniel 
Father  Jerome  Beat 
Mrs.  Floyd  Thuston 
Harry  Joe  Kennedy 
George  McCune 
Robert  Ward 

Fredonia  (Unified  District  484) 

School  Administrator 
State  Co-chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
Mrs.  Robert  Evans 
Kenneth  Streets 
Howard  Sell 
Mrs.  Beverly  Stryker 
Charles  Palmer 
J.  Dewey  Long 
Miss  Debra  Ward 


Dr.  J.  C.  Sanders 
C.  C.  Eustace 


Mrs.  Dora  Noland 
Dr.  Henry  K.  Baker 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Greer 
James  McGuffey 
Mike  Roberts 
Charles  Pillot 


P.  C.  Hesser 
Dr.  Leo  Ens  man 


Dan  Reutlinger 
Robert  Githens 
Lynn  Shue 
John  Bambick 
Curtis  White 
Orlin  Sell 
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Goes s el   (Unified  District  411) 


School  Administrator 
State  Co-chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
Waldo  O.  Voth 
Floyd  Nickel 
Elmer  Enns 
Rodney  Duerksen 
Richard  Reimer 

lola  (Unified  District  257) 

School  Administrator 
State  Co-Chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
Raymond  Smith 
John  Womack 
Mrs.  Jeanice  Cress 
Don  Andrews 
Allen  Teague 
Stanley  Dreher,  Jr. 
Mrs*  Raymond  Houser 
Orville  Kretzmeier 
Miss  Beth  Clark 


Raymond  W.  Juhnke 
R.  B.  Daniels 


Verney  Voth 
W.  O.  Schmidt 
Perry  Klassen 
Myron  Schmidt 
Warren  Flaming 


Ennor  G.  Horine 
Don  Strait 


Tom  Maxwell 
Dr.  Eugene  Myers 
Lauren  Caillouet 
Howard  Gilpin 
Gordon  Conger 
Emerson  Lynn,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Larry  Freeman 
Ronald  Coltrane 
Dennis  Kuykendall 


Kansas  City  (Kansas  City  Area  Vocational-Technical  School) 


School  Administrator 
State  Co-Chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
Clinton  Fuller 
Judy  Wis  tuba 
Charles  Simpson 
Bob  Jahr 
Ted  Ungerman 
Mrs.  Harold  E.  Robbins 
Allen  Powell 
Cherita  Knight 


Dr.  O.  L.  Plucker 
John  E.  Snyder 


Kent  E.  Crippen 
Mary  Bullock 
Marjorie  Toll 
Rosemary  Gammon 
Willard  Bradbury 
Charles  Ter^y 
Howard  C.  Hamilton 
Raymond  J.  Campbell 
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Liberal   (Liberal  Area  Vocational -Technical  School) 


School  Administrator 
State  Co-Chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
James  K.  Curry 
Gordon  Foster 
Roy  E.  Smith 
Dudley  Freeman 
Robert  Carlile  • 
Niel  Watson 
Mary  Blanchard 
Joe  VanCleve 
John  Elliott 
Dean  Warner 

Marysville  (Unified  District  364) 

School  Administrator 
State  Co- Chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
Harvey  Hubka 
Ray  Cohorst 
Garth  Hooper 
Sharon  Miller 
Connie  Szopenske 

Meade  (Unified. District  226) 

School  Administrator 
State  Co-Chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
Arlie  Johnston 
Royce  Orme 
Dean  Adams 
Charles  Reynolds 
Randy  Randolph 
Tracy  Underwood 
Gary  Pennington 
George  Martin 


Dr.  J.  L.  Smalling 
Dr.  George  Bridges 


Steve  Munden 
Kenneth  Powell 
George  Rosel 
Jack  E.  Engle 
Nelson  Escue 
Marjorie  Carson 
Quinten  Martin 
Vern  D.  Livengood 
Jack  Chilcott 
Darrell  Skinner 


Ray  L.  Brown 
Richard  Nelson 


Lee  Price 
James  Taphorn 
Delmar  Schotte 
Nelda  June  Ungerer 
Janet  Pralle 


Frank  Rybnick 
H.  D.  Shotwell 


Lloyd  Feldman 
Don  Musgrove 
Bill  Painter 
Jerry  Rumbaugh 
Robert  Bond 
Jom  Borth 
William  Brannan 
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1.  Morland   (Unified  District  280) 


School  Administrator 
State  Co- Chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
Robert  Culley 
Tom  Dinkel 
Ralph  Keith 

.   Natoma  (  Unified  District  391) 

School  Administrator 
State  Co- Chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
Ernie  John 
Roger  Beisner 
Paul  Hays 
Dick  Snook 
Ted  Blank 


Darris  T,  McConkey 
Elizabeth  Hirschler  Mettling 

Danny  Dinkel 
Jerry  Goddard 
Charley  Minium 


Milton  L,  Cooper 
Tom  Moore 


Milan  Masters 
Delbert  Deschner 
Merle  Newton 
Frank  Ruggels 
Mark  Elliott 


Newton-Hutchinson-McPherson  (Central  Kansas  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School) 


School  Administrator 
State  Co- Chairman 

Community  Committee  Members 
G.  C*  Brown 
Gene  Blake 
Jim  Martinez 
Ben  Blackburn 
Harry  Stensel 
A.  A.  ''Gus"  Moore 
Don  Vickers 
Kenneth  Smith 
George  Holcumb 
Robert  Peel 
Mike  Poorman 
Sam  Bernard 
John  Kline 
Cheryl  Rayl 
Bill  Selby 
Kenneth  Keast 
Bob  Rumble 
Elbert  Turner 
Charles  Malm 
Dr.  Howard  Perkins 
Gary  Case 
Robert  Eickbush 
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Dale  Brooks 
John  Vigneron 


Jack  Canning 
David  Setty 
Howard  Southworth 
Les  Banks 
Warren  Farmer 
Marvin  Wambeganss 
Kenneth  Green 
Henry  Deutsch 
Joe  Phleger 
Art  Long 
Marilee  Robinson 
Pam  Harden 
Harold  Ryan 
Don  Nyberg 
Steve  Mielke 
Ralph  Dunlop 
Charles  Rayl 
Bilbert  Regier 
Al  Eklund 
Debbie  Cooner 
Ken  MacCallister 
Bruce  Brunk 


13.   Central  Kansas  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  (continued) 


Community  Committee  Members; 
Dr.  V.  D.  Lundstrom 
Frank  Anderson 
Norvin  Rolander 
Keith  Birch 
Dwight  Morris 
Wesley  H.  Burk 
Dr.  William  Collier 
Mrs.  Elcred  Fry 
Mrs.  Mary  Lasater 
Don  Gronau 
Luther  Ray 
Mrs.  Jim  David 
George  Hanna,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Johnnie  Ratzlaff 


Gary  Jantz 
Bryj.n  HoUoway 
Davd  Bronson 
Bob  Sisson 
Cliff  Watkins 
Herb  Heidebrecht 
Nora  Paulseen 
Mrs.  Willard  Andro 
Mrs.  Ann  Walline 
Arthur  Schmidt 
Trevor  Lehman 
Mrs.  Lydia  Craig 
Reynaldo  Gonzalez 


14.   Olathe  (Unified  District  233) 

School  Administrator 
State  Co -Chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
Glen  Borders 
Joe  Clark 
Mike  Ater 
Cynthia  Guillory 
Pam  Cox 
Don  Asher 
Gerald  W.  Hiatt 


Dr.  M.  L.  Winters 
Dr.  Carl  Heinrich 


George  Burns 
George  Scroggins 
Roger  Hart 
JoAnna  Samyn 
John  Laws  on 
Mrs.  Marvin  Allen 


15.  St.  Francis  (Unified  District  297) 

School  Administrator 
State  Co- Chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
Gordon  Popp 
W.  E.  Touslee 
Ed  Keller 
Raedell  Poling 
Billy  Lampe 
Pat  Kinen 


Carl  H.  Sperry 
Lawrence  Simpson 


Dale  Schlepp 
Larry  Henry 
Donna  Boll 
Charles  Curry 
Ray  H.  Zweygardt 
Peter  Sherlock 
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Troy  (Unified  District  429) 


School  Administrator 
State  Co-chairman 

Community  Committee  Members: 
Jerry  Dishan 
Richard  Stahl 
Mrs.  Valeta  Calahan 
Alta  Beaty 


Lauren  Y.  Gaddis 
Clifford  M.  Shenk 


Jerry  Jarrett 
George  Jorgenson 
James  Ruddy 
Paul  Whitaker 
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STATE  BOARD  OF 

John  W.  Frazier,  Chairman 
Harold  H.  Crist,  Vice-Chairman 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Ballard 
William  T.  Billingsley 
Dr.  William  A.  Black 
Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Carlson 
Mrs.  Dorothy  G.  Groesbeck 
Paul  J.  Jones 
Harry  O.  Lytle,  Jr. 
Karl  M.  Wilson 


1646  Knollwood,  Topeka 

1302  Church,  Scott  City 

6618  Rainbow  Ave. ,  Shawnee  Mission 

5-29  Court,  Hutchinson 

1605  South  Elm,  Pittsburg 

134  Overhill  Road,  Salina 

1829  Anderson  Ave. ,  Manhattan 

5347  Swartz,  Kansas  City 

2874  Benjamin  Drive,  Wichita 

1219  West  Third  Street,  Coffeyville 
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Andrew  j.  Moynihan 

EXCCUTtVC  OlMCTOfl 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
FOR  VOCATIONAL.TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
163  LOUDON  ROAD 
CONCORD,  N.  H.    03301  „ 

p^OL  H.  GOLOSMITH.  CHAIRMAN 

603-  271-3688  hitchim«ii  mfc.  co. 


INC. 

MlLrONO.   N.H.  O*0«t 


February  1,  1973 

Mr.  William  P.  BiHenbender 

Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

Deering,  New  Hampshire  03244 

Dear  Mr.  Bittenbender: 

Tagore  once  said:  "I  lose  my  way  and  I  wander 
I  seek  what  I  cannot  get 
I  get  what  I  do  not  seek." 

In  the  past,  much  of  education  seems  to  have  wandered  into  unprofitable  areas,  overpressing 
for  a  college  education  for  all,  losing  sight,  in  many  instances,  of  what  its  major  goal  should  be 
and  thereby  becoming  increasingly  less  relevant  to  its  charge  by  Society. 

Vocational  Education  seeks  what  it  finds  most  difficult  to  attain  -  respect.  Respect  and  equal 
status  for  its  charter,  its  students,  its  teachers  and  its  programs. 

These  points  were  clearly  brought  out  in  our  First  Report  of  1970. 

Hopefully,  the  concept  of  Career  Education  will  be  a  major  force  in  balancing  out  academic 
and  vocational  studies  and  bringing  education  back  to  a  more  unified,  more  constructive,  more 
effective  force. 

Our. past  experience  has  shown  that  people  become  increasingly  effective  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  involvement.  Vocational  Education  needs  the  support  and  encouragement  of  all  in  our  State, 

It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  we  have  suggested  an  entirely  new,  almost  revolutionary,  con- 
<^eP*  -  The  Special  Planning  and  Coordinating  Summit  Council.  Its  details  are  expanded  in  our 
Report.  It  would  bring  together  the  State's  top  policy-making  bodies  and  individuals.  Instead  of 
all  of  us  riding  the  horse  in  different  directions,  let's  ride  together. 

In  closing  my  third  and  last  year  as  Chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational-Technical  Education,  it  is  my  hope  that  in  the  years  ahead  Mark  Twain's  comment: 
"I  have  never  let  my  schooling  interfere  with  my  education"  will  have  lost  most  of  its  sting. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Paul  H.  Goldsmith 

PHG:$c:tc  .         23*^.8  Chairman 
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GOAL  I:    EvaluaHon  should  focus  on  the  State's  gools  and  priorities  as  SBf  forth  in  the 
State  Plan.  ~~ 


The  State's  goals  and  priorities  are  reasonably  well  defined  in  certain  areas;  however, 
there  are  some  areas  that  are  vague  in  terms  of  needs  throughout  the  State.  The  fact  that 
some  apparently  key  courses  are  being  phased  out  indicates  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
there  exists  a  weak  link  in  our  informational  systems.  It  should  be  a  major  goal  of  the 
education  system  to  interest  students  in  those  courses  where  there  are  good  employment 
opportunities.  This  could  be  accomplished  through  public  relations  both  parent  and  pupil 
oriented;  effective  guidance;  teachers  who  could  inspire  students  to  take  courses  and 
through  some  research  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  busines ;  and  industry.  Closer  coordina- 
tion of  agencies  wouN  provide  a  fair  allocation  of  funds. 

The  goals  ond  priorities  of  the  State  Plan  were  suffi<  iently  comprehensive  in  terms 
of  specific  population  groups. 

Procedures  were  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan  to  accomplish  each  stated  goal. 

The  State  has  made  accomplishments  in  voco'ional  education  over  the  past  year.  The 
Complete  Occupational  Education  Oeveiopmem  (COED)  program  was  Introdyced  in  Keene. 
Enrollments  in  Health  Occupations  and  Co-Op  Education  were  expanded.  VocatiornI 
programs  have  increased. 

New  staff  has  been  added  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  including  a  Con- 
sultant for  Adult  Education,  Associate  Educational  Consultant  and  Administrative  As- 
sistant. 


GOAL  II:   Evaluation  should  focus  upon  the  effectiveness  with  which  people  and  their 
needs  are  served. 


An  evaluation  of  the  data  in  the  State  Plan  on  job  opportunities  and  employer  needs 
indicates  the  statistical  dato  are  not  valid.  A  survey  made  by  the  Council  substantiates 
this  disagreement.  However,  the  Council  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  course  offerings  can- 
not always  be  decided  by  employment  opportunities  because  of  student  interest  and  be- 
cause of  the  lag  in  job  information. 

Business  and  Industry,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Legislature  should 

1 .  Talk  to  one  another. 

2.  Develop  and  support  more  integrated  and  coordlnoted  programs  in  the  area 
of  vocational-technical  education. 

Coordination  of  training  opportunities  among  agencies  needs  constant  attention  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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EducaMon  shouH  be  an  on-going  process.  Methods  should  be  developed  and  Improved 
in  all  posf-secondory  schwis  f«r  giving  credit  f*^r  competency;  f«r  example,  credit  by 
exam,  credit  for  «n  the  job  training,  etc. 

Curriculum  changes  should  be  mode  or  other  steps  taken  to  keep  students  interested  In 
vocQtionol  education. 

Job  placement  of  graduates  by  educational  institutions  is  an  area  where  considerably 
more  could  be  accomplished.  Placement  of  vocotional  students  today  is  becoming  a  full- 
time  job  and  perhaps  we  should  be  thinking  about  the  addition  of  full-time  placement 
people  in  our  schools.  Monies  should  be  made  available  so  that  we  can  keep  pace  with 
the  actual  demands. 

Although  in  the  post  vocational  education  was  not  involved  in  the  totol 
development  programs  of  the  State,  we  see  thot  progress  is  being  mode  in  this  direction, 
and  it  is  receiving  attention  on  many  levels. 

Adult  education  programs  appear  to  be  meeting  the  needs  of  our  State.  They  hove- 
shown  a  steady  and  marked  increase  in  enrollment.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  post-secondory 
Institutions  will  continue  to  emphasize  vocational-technical  educatiof>. 

The  Council's  opinion  is  that  the  major  problem  in  our  State  is  on  the  secondary 
level.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  1972  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  de- 
pended upon  the  20  Center  Area  Vocational  School  concept,  and  In  many  districts  the 
concept  in  actuality  has  not  lived  up  to  expectations.  Problems  are  cropping  up  oil  over 
the  State,  chief  of  which  is  the  inability  of  the  centers  to  accept  students  outside  of  their 
local  school  district  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Students  are  being  turned  away  from  voca- 
tional training.  The  State  and  the  Citizens'  Task  Force  have  opproved  the  concept  of  the 
area  vocational  center  but  have  not  worked  to  provide  funds  for  Its  implementation.  We 
can't  expect  the  local  district  where  the  center  is  located  to  carry  the  financial  burden  of 
students  outside  its  district.  A  MEANS  OF  OBTAINING  FUNDS  MUST  BE  FOUND.  The 
Legislature  as  well  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  must  be  made  aware  of  the  benefits  of 
vocational  education  as  well  as  the  numbers  served. 

There  are  very  few  career  education  programs  provided  to  elementary  and  middle 
grade  pupils.  There  is  only  one  structured  program  in  existence  in  the  State.  Other  pro- 
grams are  initiated  by  innovative  individuals,  but  very  little  follow  through  exists.  A 
structured  program  In  career  education  K-12  would  be  instrumental  in  improving  the  Image 
of  vocational  education  and  would  teach  the  value  of  work  and  the  satisfacrion  of  a  job 
well  done.  It  would  help  alleviate  the  lack  of  student  interest  In  course:  v/hgre  thpre  would 
be  job  opportunities  upon  completion.  Guidelines  for  these  programs  should  be  c^'ob-Jshed 
at  State  level  and  passed  down  to  the  local  school  districts  just  as  other  requirements  are 
recommended  by  the  State. 

The  local  districts  are  interested  in  receiving  these  guidelines  so  they  can  begin  their 
programs  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Many  programs  can  be  introduced  into  the  present  cur- 
riculum at  minimal  or  no  additional  cost  to  the  school  system. 

Th«  Council  has  little  basis  for  determining  if  the  students  feel  that  vocational  pro- 
grams are  a-Jequately  meeting  their  needs.  The  State  should  investigate  this  area  and 
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ob^a^n  iafa  indicaMng  how  \ht  students  feel.  This  informotion  should  be  obtained  from 
students  presently  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  as  well  as  graduotes  of  the  secondary 
and/or  post«secondary  programs. 


GOAL  III.    Evaluotfon  should  focus  on  the  extent  to  which  1970  and/or  1971  Council 
recommendations  hove  received  due  consideration. 


STATE  PLAN 

(1)  1971— Wc  recommend  a  State  Plan  that  contains  gools  and  objectives  easily  recognized 
and  understood  by  the  general  public.  Such  a  plan  will  receive  public  support.  Na- 
tional and  State  guidelines  presently  do  not  make  such  support  feasible. 

Action:    An  attempt  has  been  mode  to  improve  the  State  Plan;  however,  the  Council  be- 
lleves  that  efforts  be  directed  towards  simplification  of  the  format  and  clearer  definition 
of  guidelines. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We  recommend  that  individuals  at  the  Federal  level  look  into  further  modi- 
fications of  the  State  Plan  to  make  It  a  viable  and  working  document.  The 
State  Plan  should  reflect  the  needs  of  our  State  and  Its  people. 


ATTITUDE 

(1)  1970-71— We  recommend  that  respect  for  work  and  of  working  with  your  hands,  pride  and 
dignity  In  doing  a  good  {ob,  and  the  honorable  position  once  held  by  craftsmen  must  be 
reinstilled  in  our  State. 

Action:  Our  Council  believes  thot  some  progress  has  been  mode  in  re«*emphaslzing  re- 
spect  for  work  and  working  with  your  bonds.  Career  education  will  help  greatly  toward 
redlgnifying  the  honor  and  self-satisfaction  gained  by  working  with  your  hands. 

(2)  1970-71 — ^We  recommend  that  school  superintendents,  vocational  directors,  and  super- 
visors seek  more  consistently  the  assistonce  which  can  be  provided  by  their  State  ond 
Local  Advisory  Committees. 

Action:    Loco  I  advisory  committees  hove  become  more  active  in  the  past  year.  The  Stute 

sory  Council  has  been  involved  in  meetings  with  local  groups.  Communicotlon  with 
local  advisory  committees  has  been  gained  by  the  Council's  effort  of  including  them  on 
our  mailing  list. 

(3)  1970-71— We  recommend  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  -  Division  of  Vocotionol 
Education  •  place  on  their  staff  o  qualified  Director  of  Public  Information.  The  specific 
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duf.ts  oHhis  office  would  be.  mainly  directed  toward  preporing  a  state-wide  campaign  to 
change  the  attitude  of  second-class  citizenry  held  towards  Vocational-Technical  Educo- 
tion.  This  office  would  also  prepare  films,  programs,  speeches,  and  articles  for  T.  V., 
radio,  and  the  press  for  State-wide  promulgation  to  bring  Vocotional  Education  into  oer- 
spective  and  give  it  the  proper  respect  It  deserves. 

AcHon:    A  Public  Information  Officer  was  appointed.  However,  the  position  I  volves  the 
erttire  State  Department  of  Education  and,  therefore,  he  ccn  devote  only  a  small  amount 
of  his  time  to  vocotional  education.  It  was  hoped  that  at  the  time  of  the  Council's  orig- 
inal recommendation  that  the  person's  primary  interest  would  be  in  vocational  education. 
To  change  the  image  of  vocational  education  requires  careful,  well-developed,  long-ronge 
plans. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We  recommend  that  a  full-time  Public  Information  Officer  be  appointed 
devoting  his  duties  to  vocational  and  career  education. 


FUNDING 

(1)  1970-71— We  recommend  that  more  funding  be  provided  on  a  notionof  and  state  level. 
Vocational  education  is  on  the  move,  but  it  is  still  hompersd  by  grossly  inadequate 
funding.  Elected  officials  should  recognize  that  on  the  overage  60%  of  our  youngsters  in 
secondary  programs  will  not  go  on  to  higher  education.  Historically,  th<!y  have  been  given 
the  smallest  shore  cf  local,  state  and  notional  budgets.  People  hove  become  more  nwore 
of  the  inadequacies  of  opportunities;  they  may  become  more  so  in  the  future— a  focr  polit- 
ical leaders  should  recognize. 

Ac^jo"-       '*      Council's  observation  thot  appropriations  of  Federal  and  State  funds  on 
aTTievels  of  vocational  education,  but  particularly  State  funds  for  secondary  programs, 
are  inadequate.  Little  hos  been  done  to  increase  funding  of  vocational  education  programs. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  of  definite  concern  to  this  Council  that  the  State's  funding  of  various 
programs  within  the  structure  of  the  educationol  system  must  undergo  some 
revision.  We  should  hove  a  straight-forward  appropriation  of  State  funds  for 
both  operational  and  capital  outlay  expenditures;  there  appears  to  be  too 
much  administrative  machinery  to  secure  approval  of  current  funding—in 
short,  the  system  is  too  complex.  Simplification  of  educational  financing  in 
our  State  is  long  overdue,  and  more  flexibility  is  needed  for  overall  growth 
and  ftiture  development. 

Realistic  estimates  and  plans  encompassing  the  various  segments  of  our  educa- 
tional structure  should  be  formulated  and  presented  to  the  Legisfoture  by  the 
State  Education  Department.  Emphasis  of  a  higher  degree  than  in  the  past 
should  focus  on  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level  including  the 
area  centers  which  were  state  designated  in  the  very  beginning.       '  <2343 
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(2)     1970-71 — V/e  recommend  that  we  have  a  Iong-*range,  plarned  program  of  funding  on 

state  and  national  levels  to  systemoticail/  Increase  the  omounts  available  to  established 
and  developing  vocational-technical  programs.  We  must  take  a  hard  look  at  programs 
that  cost  four  times  as  much  to  retrain  as  they  do  to  originally  train  youths  and  adults. 
The  most  economical  way  to  teach  skills  and  train  competent  workmen  is  in  the  forma- 
tive years,  utilizing  the  public  educational  system.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  some 
retraining  programs  will  always  be  necessary. 

Action;    Money  continues  to  be  poured  into  retraining  programs. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Large,  new  funding  is  not  necessary.  A  redirection  of  present  funds  now 
placed  in  unprofitable  areas  of  education  and  manpower  training  is  all 
that  IS  needed. 


PROGRAMS 

(1)  1970~We  recommend  that  the  State  give  consideration  to  the  exploration  of  means  of 
funding,  initiating,  and  implementing  new  courses  in  the  New  Hampshire  Vocational- 
Technical  Colleges  at  the  time  the  need  is  recognized  and  apparent. 

1971-- We  recommend  that  all  agencies  should  insure  a  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  training  young  people  and  adults  that  will  provide  facility  and  equipment  needs 
required  by  up-to-date  New  Hampshire  business  and  industry* 

Action;  Some  progress  has  been  mode  in  insuring  a  program  of  planning  and  development 
in  training  young  people  and  educators  thot  wif I  provide  facility  and  equipment  needs  re- 
quired by  up-to-date  New  Hampshire  business  and  industry. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We  recommend  once  again  that  adequate  Planning  and  Development  programs 
be  initiated  by  the  Stote  Board  of  Education  to  meet  the  needs  of  New 
Hampshire  business  and  industry. 


(2)  1971— We  recommend  that  the  trend  to  duplicate  and  dilute  programming  in  terms  of  stu- 
dents, facilities,  equipment  and  adequate  funding  be  looked  into.  This  would  be  o 
detriment  to  reaching  goals  desired  in  vocational-technical  education  in  New  Hampshire. 
Organisations,  trustees  and  advisory  committees  should  moke  every  effort  to  ovoid  un- 
necessary duplication  at  the  secondary,  vocational-technical  college/institute  and  UNH 
system  programming. 

^cfion:    Some  strides  hove  been  mode  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort 
by  the  formation  of  the  Mid -Management  Group,  which  reviews  programs  offered  in  the 
vocational-technical  college  and  university  system.  Constant  attention  should  be  given 
avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


1970— We  recommend  that  school  dropouts  be  identified  and  rr»otivated  before  they  reach 
age  16  or  the  Pth  grade.  Statistics  clearly  show  that  a  child  who  repeats  more  than  one 
grade  in  elementary  school  has  a  90%  chance  of  becoming  a  dropout  v/hen  Ke  i eac\»e::  fx^r, 
16  or  completes  the  eighth  grade.  Direct  job-related  instruction  starting  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades  should  be  available  for  these  students. 

Action;    No  known  action  to  date. 

1971 -  -We  recommend  that  local  advisory  committee  members  be  appointed  annually  and 
also  at  ttme*of*replacement  need  to  keep  committee  membership  at  full  strength. 

Action;    There  appears  to  be  some  Improvement  in  updating  locol  adviuoiy  committee 
membership. 

1970-71— We  recommend  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  include  a  Consultant  in 
the  area  of  industrial  Ar^s  within  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  industrial  Arts 
educotion  accommodates  one  of  the  largest  segment  of  secondary  school  student  populo- 
'*ions.  This  service  is  a  necessity  in  the  improvement  of  vocational  education. 

Action;    The  position  of  Consultant  of  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Divisfon  had  not  been  filled 
as  of  June  30,  1972. 

RECOMMENDATION 

V/e  again  recommend  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  appoint  a 
Consultant  in  the  area  of  Industrial  Arts  within  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education. 

1970-71 — ^V/e  recommend  that  in-service  training  seminars  for  guidance  and  administrative 
personnel  be  further  developed  to  allow  a  broader,  fuller  appreciation  of  the  problems 
of  vocational  education.  This  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  and  informa- 
tion with  others  in  seminars,  business  and  industry,  special  agencies  and  students. 

Action;  In-service  training  of  guidance  and  administrative  personnel  has  occurred  in  some 
sections  of  the  S^ate.  We  hope  these  programs  will  be  continued  and  broadened. 

1970-71 --We  recommend  that  a  variety  of  sequential  courses  be  mode  available  by  the 
university  system  >o  upgrade  and  expand  vocational  teacher  education  and  training. 

Action;    Work  is  progressing  on  a  system-wide  Master's  in  Vocational  Education  Degree. 
Seminars  have  been  held  for  beginning  vocational  teachers. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

(1)  ]970~We  recommend  fhaf  fhe  Sfafe  BoaH  of  Education  sef  up  a  merit  rating  system  to 
reward  teachers  for  ^he  ability  to  teach  and  motivate  their  students  rather  than  the  rigid, 
unproductive  system  of  reward  by  number  and  kind  of  degrees  held.  This  could  be  'Sn 
addition  to"  the  present  system. 

Action;    No  known  action  taken  to  date. 

(2)  1970-71-- We  recommend  that  the  twenty  secondary  area  vocational  centers  located  stra- 
tegically throughout  the  state  be  funded  to  provide  ready  access  to  any  student  wishing  to 
participate  in  a  vocational  program. 

Action;    In  the  previous  legislative  session,  funds  were  not  appropriated  for  the  Centers 
and  presently  there  are  17  centers  and  2  sub-centers  designated. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We  recommend  that  positive  steps  be  taken  to  insure  funding  of  the  twenty 
area  center  vocational  school  concept.  Such  implementation  can  be  the 
major  answer  to  the  secondary  vocational  education  needs  of  the  State. 

(3)  1971— We  recommend  that  training  of  guidance  counselors  include  provisions  so  that  they 
are  knowledgeable  in  career  education,  including  the  world  of  work  as  it  concerns  busi- 
ness and  industry.  The  basic  job  is  guidance  and  direction  for  all  students,  not  a  selected 
few. 

Action;    Basic  inroads  have  been  laid  out  for  the  training  of  guidance  counselors  so  that 
they  might  become  knowledgeable  in  career  education.  However,  due  to  lack  of  funding, 
not  much  has  been  done  to  accomplish  their  implementation. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Gt  'dance  Counselors  should  make  a  major  effort  to  seek  out  local  needs 
zr-    .equirements  of  local  business  and  industry.  This  would  give  them  a 
broader  picture  of  what  is  going  on  within  their  community  and  perhaps 
aid  them  in  their  counseling  activities. 


(4)  1971— We  recommend  that  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  implement  the  suggestions  of  the 
1970  Citizens  Task  Force  Report  regarding  a  separate  and  effective  administrative  appa- 
ratus to  direct  and  govern  the  vocational-technical  college/institute  system. 

Action;  A  separate  and  effective  administrati  ve  apparafus  fo  direcf  and  govern  fhe  voca- 
Honal-fechnical  college/insfifufe  syHem  had  nof  been  esfablished  as  of  June  30,  1972. 

(5)  1970— We  recommend  fhaf  orienfafion  fo  fhe  world  of  work  should  be  infroduced  in  fhe 
early  grades.  Pre-vocafional  fraining,  exposing  sfudenfs  fo  fhe  full  range  of  occupa- 
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Monal  choices  shouH  be  instituted  In  the  junior  high  schools.  This  should  include  o  con- 
tinuing series  of  plant  visitations  by  students,  and  school  visitations  by  industrial  repre- 
sentatives. 

1971-That  elementary  schools  seek  answers  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  careser  education 
and  to  provide  more  guidance  and  counseling  in  the  lower  grades  to  familiarize  pupils 
with  work  and  work  opportunities. 

Action:    Pilot  programs  were  established  that  will  enable  elementary  schools  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  fnmiliririze  teachers  with  the  coreer  educotion  concept  ond  vocoti^nal- 
technical  education's  place  in  it. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We  recommend  that  Workshops  in  Career  Education  be  offered  for  all 
educators. 


1971 --We  recommen-l  that  a  system  be  introduced  which  would  allow  for  programs  fluid 
enough  to  move  from  place  to  place  where  the  need  exists  in  a  particuhr  area. 

Action:  Little  has  been  done  to  provide  programs  fluid  enough  to  move  from  one  location 
to  another  where  the  need  exists  in  a  particular  area. 

1971— We  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

1.  Study  the  need  for  mandatory  introduction  of  basic  courses  in  economics  and  the 
Free  Enterprise  System  In  all  public  elementary  schools. 

2.  Study  the  need  for  additional  training  of  teachers  to  instruct  in  this  area. 
Action:    No  known  action  taken  to  dote. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Preparing  youngsters  for  the  'World  of  Work'  without  giving  them  a  true 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  how  our  business  system  operates  seems 
a  bit  like  driving  a  car  with  blinders  on.   It  is  paramount  that  some 
simple,  basic  courses  showing  how  our  Free  Enterprise  System  works  be 
taught  in  our  Elementary  grades. 

1970-  .-We  recommend  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  comprehensive  or  regional 
type  of  high  school.  Students  should  have  multiple  choices  within  high  schools.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  move  into  and  out  of  vocational-technical  programs  and  to  select 
mixtures  of  vocational-technical  and  academic  courses.  Each  student  who  so  desires  should 
be  taught  some  saleable  skill. 

1971 -  -We  recommend  that  the  necessary  changes  be  mode  so  that  all  public  school  children 
be  allowed  a  flexibility  of  choice  In  curriculum  in  the  secondary  schools.  "Tracking/' 
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giving  students  a  'no  choice  '  decision  of  subjects  or  programs,  is  undemocratic,  unpro- 
ductive and  undesirable.  It  stifles  career  opportunity  and  growth  and  should  be  avoided. 

^^^'Q^'    We  observe  that  the  practice  of  restricting  students  to  select  courses  within  a 
tracked  system  is  Deing  gradually  discontinued  but,  even  if  this  inflexibility  exists  in  one 
school,  it  is  one  scSiool  too  many. 


Factors  which  influenced  the  failure  of  the  implementation  of  the  above  recommen- 
dations were 

1 .  Lack  of  funds  from  the  Legislature  specifically  for  secondary  programs, 
especially  since  the  Legislature  can  vote  programs  in  or  out. 

2.  Failure  of  people  who  should  be  concerned  to  read  and  study  the  • 
recommendations  and  take  appropriate  action. 

3.  Some  programs  take  longer  than  a  year  to  implement. 


Some  of  the  recommendations  were  implemented  because  of  the  effort  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  as  well  as  the  effort  of  interested  and  concerned 
citizens. 
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FOLLOW  THROUGH  BY  COUNCIL 


The  New  Hampshire  A-Jvisory  Council  for  VocaHonal  Technical  Education  has  beer, 
involved  in  many  facets  of  vocational  education .  It  has 

1.  Held  three  public  meetings  in  1971-72,  in  Manchester,  Dover  and  Whitefield. 

2.  Toured  secondary  and  post-secondary  schools.  This  included  the  New  Hampshire 
Vocational-Technical  College  in  Portsmouth,  Dover  High  School,  White  Mountains 
Regi  onal  High  School  and  the  AufomoHve  and  DistribuHve  Education  progroms  of 
Littleton  High  SchooK 

3.  Worked  with  the  New  Hampshire  Business  and  Industry  Association. 

4.  Has  been  represented  on  the  Professional  Development  Advisory  Committee  through 
its  Executive  Director. 

5.  Prepared,  mailed  and  tabulated  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  over  a  thousand 
individuals  including  the  entire  State  Legislature  and  members  of  the  Business  and 
Industry  Association.  A  separate  report  bf  this  study  will  be  published  by  the  Council. 

6.  Mailed  out  over  3,000  copies  of  the  1971  Annual  Report.  Mailing  lists  included  the 
State  Legislature  and  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

7.  Been  in  close  contact  with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  through  its  Executive  Director. 

8.  Published  a  monthly  newsletter. 

9.  Been  instrumental  !n  strengthening  the  New  Hampshire  Vocational  Association. 

10.  Been  represented  at  local  advisory  committee  meetings  by  its  Executive  Director, 
including  those  held  at  Salem  and  Exeter. 

1 1 .  Met  with  the  Local  Directors  of  Secondary  Education. 

12.  Made  periodic  visits  to  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  Washington  to  keep  voca- 
tional*-technical  education  problems  and  programs  before  them  and  to  try  to  solve 
questions  which  they  might  hove.  This .  :tion  is  supplemented  with  phone  calls, 
personal  letters  and  telegrams. 
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1972  RECOMMENDATIONS 

FUNDING 

The  Federal  program  of  excess  property  has  made  available  more  than  $100  million 
for  vocational-technical  education  programs  throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  come  to 
the  attantion  of  the  Council  that  New  Hampshire  and  all  other  states  will  be  denied  the 
right  to  excess  property.  Such  action  would  prove  detrimental  to  vocational  education. 

(1)  WE  RECOMMEND  that  the  Federal  program  of  excess  property  availability  to  voca- 
tional education  programs  be  restored. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Films  promoting  vocational  and  career  education  should  be  an  important  part  of  a 
vocational  education  public  relations  program.  Films  produced  in  the  past  did  not  depict 
the  true  meaning  of  vocational  education  and  are  not  as  effective  as  they  could  be. 
Recently,  films  have  besn  produced  by  Business  and  in'^ustry  which  are  available  to  the 
State  and  local  education  departments*  The$6  films  are  well  done  and  current* 

(1)  WE  RECOMMEND  that  films  available  from  Business  and  Industry  be  looked  at  by 
tha  State  Department  of  Education  for  use  in  promoting  career  and  vocational 
education. 


I  t  is  important  that  students  trained  in  our  school  system  be  placed  in  jobs  in  our 
State  in  the  fields  for  which  they  have  been  trained.  Placement  facilities  should  be  ex- 
panded to  give  students  the  confidence  and  know  how  of  applying  for  a  jobiond  to  put 
them  in  contact  with  potential  employers.  A  student  who  receives  a  good  job  after  training 
in  our  schools  is  the  best  advertisement  for  our  vocational  education  system.  Too  many 
students  who  are  trained  for  entry  level  positions  are  working  in  unrelated  fields.  There 
is  some  placement  on  the  post-secondary  level. 

(2)  WE  RECOMMEND  that  the  area  of  job  placement  for  graduates  be  investigated. 


If  we  are  to  maintain  momentum  in  our  vocational  system.  Education  must  co-operate 
with  Business  and  Industry.  We  are  depleting  our  "people  inventory '  in  some  areas 
(machine  tool  trades  and  associated  fields  for  example)  and  we  must  establish  a  new  and 
proper  foundation  to  prevent  this  from  happening  once  again. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  instill  in  our  young  people  the  advantages  of  trades  that  are  re- 
garded as  highly  skilled  professions  and  require  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  subiect  matter 
that  demands  additional  training  beyond  tha  secondary  level.  The  schools  on  the  other 
hand  may  have  to  broaden  their  outlook  on  teaching  newer  and  more  sophisticated  subject 
matter, 
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(3)  WE  RECOMMEND  that  Etlucafion  co-operate  with  Business  and  Industry  both  locally 
and  stfltewide  in  determining  the  manpower  needs  of  job  opportunities  for  the  futures. 


RED  JACKET  REPORT 

In  December,  1971,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Subcommittee 
on  Post-Secondary  Education,  the  Directors  of  the  Vocational-Technical  Colleges  and 
the  Technical  Institute  filed  a  report  called  the  RED  JACKET  REPORT. 

The  mission  of  the  Directors  was  to  determine  the  concept  of  the  future  role  of 
their  system. 

We  were  surprised  and  disturbed  by  the  following: 

1 .  We  learned  of  the  Report  by  accident. 

2.  The  recommendations  of  the  Directors  are  in  diametric  opposition  to  what  we  think 
the  charter  of  the  Vocational-Technical  Colleges  should  be. 

Are  they  in  danger  of  becoming  too  selective  and  too  academic? 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Report  are  offered  as  evidence  for  our  misgivings: 

?r  the  paragraph.  Mission,  the  Directors  state  that  " . .  .it  was  agreed  that  the 
expan:>*on  of  the  present  system  into  a  system  of  comprehensive  community  colleges  would 
be  the  best  future  role. 

•Further  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  Directors  that  the  present  offerings  within  the  post- 
secondary  vocational-technical  system  parallel,  with  few  exceptions,  the  programs  of  the 
general  comprehensive  two-year  college.  *1 

A  comment  might  be  worthwhile  here.  It  has  been  observed  not  only  by  this  Council 
bu^  also  by  Or.  Sidney  AAorland,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  that  many  of  the 
programs  and  subjects  offered  by  higher  learning  have  been  out  of  touch  with  the  real 
world  and  that  much  of  its  teachings  have  lost  relevancy. 

Again  to  quote  from  the  Report: 

In  1966  the  New  Hampshire  Junior  College  Commission  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation: 'to  create  a  network  of  comprehensive  funior  colleges  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  technical  and  vocational  schools,  now  being  operated  and  to  be  built, 
gradually  be  converted  to  comprehensive  funior  colleges  by  incorporating  junior  college 
curricula  in  them.'? 


'Red  Jacket  Report,  Page  1,  Paragraphs  2  and  3,  underlined  by  Council  Members. 
^Ibid,  Page  9,  Paragraph  3,  underlined  by  Council  Members. 
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In  1968  fhe  Directors  of  fhe  Vocafional-Technical  Colleges  and  Technical  Insfifufe 
heH  a  meefing  in  Concord  wifh  Mr.  Andrew  end  Mr.  Green  and  at  that  fime  clearly  wenf 
on  record  as  favoring  fhe  estoblishment  wifhin  fhe  presenf  colleges  and  Technical  Insfifufe 
a  sysfem  of  comprehensive  junior  colleges.  The  minufes  of  fhe  meefing  are  in  fhe 
appendix/*3 

Af  fhis  poinf,  if  should  be  emphasized  and  clearly  undersfood  fhaf  we  have  no 
ob{ecfion  whofsoever  fo  fhe  concepf  of  Community  Colleges  in  New  Hampshire.  V/e 
hearrily  endorse  and  recommend  fhaf  fhe  facilifies  of  fhe  Vocafional-Technical  Colleges 
an'f  ^he  Sfafe  Colleges  be  ufiiized  fo  fheir  fullest  by  one  another.  We  see  no  reason  a^ 
all  why  programs  and  subjects  from  higher  education  should  not  be  offered  at  the  Voca- 
tional-T-sc^nical  Colleges  os  long  as  such  activity  does  not  interfere  with  \he  Colleges* 
regular  programs. 

Looking  a  few  years  ahead,  we  do,  however,  express  concern  from  fhe  thrust  of  the 
Report,  and  statements  of  the  Directors  themselves,  that  the  Vocational  Colleges  might  be 
in  danger  of  losing  fheir  identify,  fheir  mission  and  thereby  their  charter.  They  could  be 
assimila^ed  slowly  but  inexorably  by  academicism.  Their*s  would  be  a  hazardous  tightrope 
to  walk  indeed. 

We  fear  fhis,  not  only  because  of  higher  education's  past  attitude  toward  vocational 
education,  but  also  because  an  axiom  applies  here  that  was  pointed  out  so  well  by 
Humpfy  Dumpty  in  Through  the  Looking  Glass,  *'When  I  use  a  word,  '  Humpty  Dumpty 
said,  in  rather  a  scornful  tone,  'Mf  means  just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean  -  neither  more, 
nor  less.  * 

"The  question  is,  '  said  Alice,  'whether  you  can  make  words  mean  so  many 
different  things." 

"The  question  is,"  soid  Humpty  Dumpty,  "which  is  to  be  master  -  that's  all. ' 

(1)  WE  RECOMMEND  that  the  word  "Vocational"  be  retained  in  the  names  of  the 
Vocational-Technical  Colleges  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  divert  them  from 
their  original  purpose  and  charter. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Since  fhe  Council  is  concerned  that  our  Report  has  not  received  due  consideration 
in  the  post, 

(1)  WE  RECOMMEND  that  this  year  Council  members  visit  wifh  organizations  through- 
out \he  State  and  inform  them  of  the  content  of  our  1972  Annual  Report  and  request 
their  assistance  in  achieving  its  implementation. 


Ibid,  Page  9,  Paragraph  4. 
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SUMMIT  COUNCIL 


Many  good  fhings  have  been  acccmplished  in  the  VocaHonal-Technical  areas.  With 
ths  advent  ond  special  emphasis  fhaf  Career  EducaHon  is  now  receiving,  this  progress 
should  conhnue. 

To  save  Hme,  dupHcaMon  of  effort,  and  to  establish  a  more  unified,  more  effective 
direction,  we  think  that  the  time  is  now  most  propitious  for  a  Special  Planning  and  Co- 
ordinating Summit  Council  to  be  established. 

We  suggest  that  this  Council  be  made  up  of  only  the  top  state  educational  agencies, 
boards  and  directors,  the  State  Legislative  Subcommittee  Chairman  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility  for  directing  and  coordinating  such  activities,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Business  and  Industry  Subcommi^tcc  on  Education  whose  interest,  support  and 
participation  is  vital  to  the  final  success  of  any  Career  Program.  The  Advisory  Council 
would  act  as  a  catalyst  for  the  group.  It  is  hoped  that  this  group  would  meet  at  least 
twice  a  year  initially. 

One,  or  more,  members  should  be  represented  from  each  of  the  following  groups 
or  activities: 

1 .  State  Board  of  Education 
University  Board  of  Trustees 

3.  State  Legislative  Committee  on  Education 

4.  State  Commissioner  of  Education 

5.  New  Hampshire  Business  and  Industry  Committee  on  Education 

6.  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical  Education 

We  think  this  pivotal  group,  by  working  together,  out  of  their  normal  operational 
spheres,  can  make  a  truly  significant  contribution  to  Career  EducaHon,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and,  most  important,  more  quickly  open  opportunities  heretofore  unavailable 
to  many  of  New  Hampshire's  youngsters. 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT 


The  Council  believes  rhot  the  following  recommendaHons,  already  menHoned  above, 
should  be  given  fop  priorsty  in  the  order  listed: 

1  •  That  posirive  steps  be  taken  to  insure  Funding  of  the  twenty  orea  center 
vocotional  school  concept*  Such  implementation  can  be  the  major 
answer  to  the  secondory  vocationol  educotion  needs  of  the  Stote. 


Thot  the  word  "Vocotionol '  be  retained  in  the  nomes  of  the  Vocotionol- 
Technical  Colleges  ond  tha^  no  ottempt  be  mode  to  divert  them  from 
their  original  purpose  and  chorter. 


3,  It  seems  cleorly  apparent  to  us  that  the  Special  Planning  and  Co- 
ordinaMng  Summit  Council  will  become  one  of  the  most  influentiol, 
effective  ond  successful  forces  for  Vocotionol«Technicol  Educotion. 
We  hope  the  ideo  meets  with  favorable  response. 


4.  Preparing  youngsters  for  the  'World  of  Work  '  without  giving  them  o 
true  appreciotion  ond  understonding  of  how  our  business  system 
operotes  seems  a  bit  like  driving  o  cor  with  blinders  on.  It  is  paro- 
mount  that  some  simple,  bosic  courses  showing  how  our  Free  Enter- 
prise System  works  be  taught  in  our  Elementary  grades. 

5.  Large  new  funding  is  not  necessary.  A  redirection  of  present  funds 
now  ploced  in  retrrvning  is  all  thot  is  needed. 

S.  Thot  Educotion  cooperote  with  Business  and  Industry  both  locolly 
and  stotewide  in  determining  the  manpower  needs  of  job  oppor-* 
tunitics  fDr  the  future. 


This  THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  New  Hampshire  Advisory  Council  for  V^jcationol- 
Technical  Educotion  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educotion  and  the  Notionol  Council 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Educotion  is  submitted  in  com- 
plionce  with  Public  Low  90-576,  The  Vocotional  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
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MINORITY  REPORT 


The  following  is  a  Minority  Report  which  refers  to  pages  1?.  nnd  13  of  the  Report 
beginning  with  the  section  entitled  "RED  JACKET  REPORT.  ' 

Porogroph  ^7.  is  an  extraction  indefinite  unless  accompariied  by  information  an  pages  3, 
4,  arH    of  the  Red  Jacket  Report.  The  report  is  based  on  a  study  of  nine  separnte  com- 
missions and  former  studies  of  2-year  post-secondary  eHocation  in  New  Hampshire  from 
1963-1971 .  The  definition,  planning  assumption  and  definition  of  community  colleges  arc 
the  Directors'  response  to  these  nine  commission  reports  as  requested  by  the  State  Board, 
Sub-Committee  on  Vocational -Technical  Education. 

Porogrgph  ^3  -  Statement  'l  is  false.  A  member  of  the  Council  informed  the  Council  of 
the  report  more  than  two  years  <ago.  Since  the  Report  was  at  the  request  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Board  and  a  report  to  them,  they  exercised  their  prerogative  of  re- 
leasing and/or  printing  of  the  contents. 

This  investigation  of  nine  commission  reports  resulted  in  the  October  1971  New  Hampshire 
Advisory  Council  Report  under  Programs  -  '3,  i.e.,  'New  Hampshire  could  not  afford  - 
to  have  a  plethora  of  2-year  post-secondary  institutions.  ' 

A  study  of  the  Red  Jacket  Report,  available  to  those  in  the  majority  report,  lists  all  the 
long-range  program  planning  of  the  six  vocational-technical  colleges.  This  listing  is 
worthy  of  further  majority  group  study  since  it  answers  their  questions. 

Paragraph  H  -  'Too  academic  and  too  selective '  is  answered  in  the  freshmen  class  profiles 
sent  to  each  council  member  the  post  three  years.  It  would  appear  research  is  poor  or  in- 
terpretation is  poor  since  they  show  consistently  60%  of  entering  freshmen  con.e  from  the 
lower  3/5ths  of  each  class  standing. 

It  is  a  majority  opinion  not  based  on  substance/investigation.  This  information  con  be 
obtained  at  each  institution  if  proper  and  efficient  data  collection  was  o  desirable  route 
before  making  a  statement. 

Paragraphs  ^6,  ^7,  and  '''8  -  The  answer  to  Footnote  1  should  also  include  nine  commission/ 
report  conclusions,  i.  e..  New  Hampshire  cannot  afford  a  profusion  of  2-year  institutions 
competing  for  buildings,  equipment,  monies  and,  most  important,  the  same  segment  of 
population.  RATHER  iOME  THOUGHT  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO  MAKE  BETTER  USE  OF 
PRESENT  FACILITIES. 

A  study  of  comprehensive  institutions  throughout  the  United  States  does  indicate  the  state- 
ment in  Paragraph  *7  is  true.  Could  it  be  the  majority  report  conclusion  did  not  include 
a  study  of  definition  or  make  c  comparison  of  programs  of  study?  Did  the  report  define 
as  in  Title  X  Community  Colleges  and  Occupotionol  Education,  Section  1018  and  Section 
1060? 

It  would  appear  a  published  report  should  receive  in-depth  research  in  voicing  minority  or 
majority,  personal  opinions. 
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It  would  appear  a  port  of  research  should  be  personal  contact  with  existing  New  Hampshire 
agencies  before  tnaking  broody  inconclusive  statements^  that  is  bosically  a  reading  inter- 
pretation of  a  single  report.  We  would  osk,  'Was  this  subject  broached  personally  to  (1) 
Chief,  Post-Secondary  Division,  State  Department  of  Educotion,  or  (2)  Chairman,  Sub- 
Committee  on  Vocational-Technical  Education,  State  Board  of  Education?  ' 

Since  this  is  important  enough  for  a  majority  report  in  a  published  evoluation  under  the  name 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Advisory  Council,  some  attempt  at  valid  research  should  be  mode* 

Beginning  with  'Again  to  quote  from  the  Report:  '  page  12,  considered  as  Paragraph  1  and 
then  on  to  Page  13,  the  following  comments  apply: 

Paragraphs  *1  and  *2  -  It  would  appear  that  in  1966  and  1968  some  New  Hampshire  studies 
they  quote  had  research  enough  to  hove  vision  of  what  would  happen  in  1973  and  beyond. 
Witness  the  growth  of  two-year  education  on  o  comprehensive  level  and  Federal  recognition 
through  Title  X  of  Public  Low  92-318.  As  on  example:  Would  the  majority  members  ap- 
prove a  two-year  liberal  arts  college  be  built  in  the  North  Country  for  40-80  students  in 
an  area  that  graduates  900-1 ,000  each  year  with  a  total  adult  population  of  under  50,000? 
Would  this  duplicate,  at  great  expense,  buildings,  administration,  staff,  other  expenses? 
Or  would  the  majority  members  suggest  New  Hampshire  spend  its  money  wisely  by  adding 
a  Uth  curricula  to  its  existing  buildings,  facilities,  equipment,  supplies,  extra  curriculo 
activities,  etc.  by  adding  2-3  teachers?  Or  would  the  majority  members  soy  let's  moke  it 
a  big  issue  of  mixing  mechanics  and  ocodemicions  and  some  40-80  North  Country  youngsters 
be  denied  UA$  kind  of  education? 

Our  conclusion  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  comments  is  the  Red  Jacket  Report  is  the  major 
research  source  and  the  nine  commission  reports  were  not  perused.  Unhss  this  research  is 
undertaken  thoroughly,  no  amount  of  quotations  from  a  well-known  fairy  tale,  supported 
by  personal  interpretations,  should  appear  in  on  evaluation  report  from  responsible  Council 
activity. 

The  lost  paragraph  appears  to  be  a  particular  hang-up  of  some  council  members?  It  sug- 
gests 0  name  change  is  done  furtively  and  secretly.  It  does  not  soy  the  State  Board  and' 
State  Legislature  moke  such  suggestions/changes.  It  does  NOT  STATE  published  statements 
from  the  State  Board.  The  following  Is  on  example  from  as  late  on  issue  os  January  25, 
1973,  of  the  Coos  County  Democrat,  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire: 

GORHAM  ~  The  New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Educetion  held  a  regular 
meeting  at  Berlin  H.  S.  .  .  . 

*  ★  *  * 

Mr«  Sweeney  seemed  odomont  in  the  Board  policy  that  the  voc-tech 
colleges  not  become  junior  colleges  but  remain  commuting  vocational- 
technical  colleges.  .  .  « 


*  *  *  * 
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U  wouH  appear  the  ynojority  repcrt  group  ond  the  Council  should  be  more  concerned  with 
University  system  activity  in  2«yeor  programming,  ^  as  a  more  immediate  threat  to  their 
ideas  on  vocational-technical  education*  fhis  philosophy  of  education  was  also  brought 
to  Council  attention  two  years  ago  and  in  the  1971  Council  Report  it  was  cmasceiotcd  to 
a  comparotively  minor  statement. 

We,  as  an  extreme  minority,  ore  concerned  that  items  are  published  that  hove  not  hod 
sufficient  research  and  questioning.  If  would  take  time  and  effort,  but  to  inject  crucial 
statements  without  this  effort  in  a  purported  evaluation  indicates  a  questioning  of  effec- 
tiveness and  credibility  of  the  total  Council  activity.  To  be  eff;^ctive  the  Council  must 
have  credibility.  To  be  credible  it  must  work  on  substance  onrf  research  of  a  high  order. 
To  lessen  credibility  and  lessen  Council  effectiveness,  it  con  p'jblish  material  that  will 
Kirm  not  only  a  system,  or  a  particular  institution,  but  peo'jie,  because  it  is  based  on  in- 
conclusive study  and  research. 

To  us  such  a  report  puolished  for  not  only  New  Hampshire  distribution  but  to  other  states 
and  Federal  agencies  will  definitely  show  we  do  not  know  what  other  states  do  and  recog- 
nize OS  meeting  needs  for  training  in  a  variety  of  occupations. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  the  majority  members: 

-Do  you  know  in  1963  the  N.  H.  Advisory  Committee  said  the  purpose  was 
to  teach  for  the  trade  and  technical  fields? 

-Do  you  know  the  some  group  recognized  need  for  change  and  in  later 
years  introduced  health  occupations  and  business  occupotions? 

-WouH  the  majority  members  suggest  no  need  to  study  changes/develop- 
ment OS  society  needs  chonge.  Or  do  they  hove  o*her  reasons  of  a 
parochial  nature  as  on  argument  base?  We  would  submit  either  case, 
either  side,  should  hove  concrete  and  substantial  evidence  as  a  basic 
need  prior  to  making  a  decision. 


Submitted  by:    Edword  C*  Oleson 
Frederick  C.  Walker 


Keene  State  College  Alumni  Newsletter,  'Career  Studies  Head  Sought  for  College, ' 
January,  1973  ' 
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ABSTRACT  -  THIS  REPORT  SUMMARIZES  THE 
B£.COMM£fvDATIQNS  AND.  CCNC  LUSIQNS  CF^JiiE  OREGON 
VJCATIONAL   ADVISORY  COUNCIL   IN  RcGARO  TO  THE 
LEVEL  OF  CAREER  GU I DARCc  AMD  COUJNiS ELJNG  8EING 
PRCVIOSD  THROUGHOUT  ^HE   STATE.   DATA  USED  IN 

■ASSESSING  THE  STATUS   OF  THE  PROGRAM  WERE  

OBTAINED  FROM   INVESTIGATIONS  CONDUCTED  BY 
SiVERAL.  OB£GQN  AGEi^CI.ES.  FJflDINGS  IRCLUDt: 
i.)  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  PERSONNEL  ARE 
...£J<.Pc!>IDJ{:vG._A_JSI  GNIf  ICAM.  .AMOmt  .OF  ILMC  IN  IH£ 
PERFORMANCE  OF  NON-GUIDANCE  FUNCTIONS,  (2» 
SCHOOLS   ARE  PRCVIOING  LESS  THAN  FULL  GUIDANCE 
SERVICES,   (3)   COUNSELOR  CERTIFICATION   IS  A 
.PROCESS  WITHOUT  MEANING. OR  .APPLlCmON  IJ 
TODAY'S  CAREER   EDUCATION  NEEDS,  AND  (4) 
FORMAL..TRAINING  OF  GUIDANCE  AWD.  COUNSEL ING 
PERSONNEL  THAT   IS  NOW  BEING  OFFERED  IS  NOT 

SUITED  FOR  TODAY'S  CAREE-<   EDUCATION  NEFDS.  

RECOMMENDATIONS  INCLUDE   SUGGESTIONS  FOP 
RcCESIGNING  THE  COUNSELOR  CERTIFICATION  AND 
TRAINING   INSTITUTES  AND  A  CONTINUOUS  SELP- 
^VALUATION  OF  GUIDANCE  PERSONNEL.  (SN) 
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GOVERNOR'S  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


4263  COAAMERCIAL  STREET  S.E.  •  SALEM,  OREGON  •  97310  •  Phone  S78-3921 


Mr.  Frank  J»  Van  Dyke,  Chainnan 
State  Board  of  Education 
942  Lancaster  Drive,  N.  B. 
Salem,  Oregon  97310 

Dear  Mr#  Van  Dyke: 

The  Governor's  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  created  by 
the  U.  S.  Congress  through  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
and  by  Executive  Order  of  Governor  McCall,  dated  February  18,  1970, 
hereby  sulxnits  its  second  annual  report. 

The  scope  of  the  Council's  charge  to  evaluate  vocational  education 
programs  in  the  state  of  Oregon  was  felt  to  be  too  broad  to  be  ef- 
fectively discharged  with  limited  resources  available  to  the  Council. 
Accordingly,  the  Council  has  focused  its  1971  evaluative  efforts  on 
Guidance  and  Counseling  in  Oregon's  Schools.    The  Council  feels  the 
decision  to  narrow  its  evaluation  is  a  positive  step  for  vocational 
education  in  Oregon. 

Also,  and  in  keeping  with  its  charge,  the  Council  has  made  recom- 
mendations concerning  career  guidance  and  counseling  in  Oregon. 
First,  in  the  area  of  providing  full  guidance  and  counseling  in 
Oregon's  schools,  and  second,  in  the  means  for  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  services. 


To  facilitate  the  exploration  of  full  guidance  and  counseling  ser- 
vices, we  have  suggested  a  model  for  discussion.    To  assist  in  the 
development  of  means  for  future  evaluation  of  career  guidance  and 
counseling,  we  have  inclxxied  in  our  report  a  suggested  format  which 
may  serve  career  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  in  a  process  of 
self-evaluation.    Both  are  hereby  presented  for  further  exploration 
by  appropriate  agencies  and  personnel. 

Sincerely, 


Tom  Sloan,  Chairman 


TOM  AAcCALL 


October  22,  1971 


GOVERNOR 


TOM  SIOAN 
Chairman 
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Evaluation  Stated  .  .  .  TA^^X,:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

CATION  POSITION  OR  POLICY 


"Guidance  and  Counseling  are  grossly 
inadequate  at  both  the  elementory  and 
secondary  levels." 


This  year,  we  have  evaluated 
the  basic  functions  of  Career 
Education  Guidance  and 
Counseling  Service  in  Oregon' 
Schools. 


Focus  on  Career  Education 
Guidance  &  Counseling  (K-14) 


Prepared  By: 

Dole  E.  Word,  Special  Consultant 
Portland,  Oregon 
In 

Consultation  With 
The  Advisory  Council  Staff 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Summary  Statement 

THE  COUNCIL  ADDRESSED  ITSELF  TO  THE  LEVEL  OF  CAREER  GUIDANCE  AND  COUN- 
SELING PROVIDED  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE  AND  COMPARED  THE  RESULTS  WITH 
THE  MODEL.  IN  SO  DOING,  IT  HAS  JUDGED: 

1.  Oregon  Guidance  and  Counseling  personnel  to  be  expending  a  significant  amount  of  time  in  the 
performance  of  non-guidance  functions. 

2.  Oregon's  schools  to  be  providing  less  than  full  guidance  services. 

3.  Counselor  certification  tc  be  a  process  without  meaning  or  application  to  today's  career  edu- 
cation needs. 

4.  Formal  training  of  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  to  be  incomplete  for  today's  career 
education  need.s.  ^ 

THIS  EVALUATION  WAS  CONDUCTED  IN  A  SPIRIT  OF  COOPERATION  AMONG  SEVERAL 
AGENCIES.  IT  IS  HOPED  THAT  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  PRESENTED  WILL  BE  IMPLE 
MENTED  WITH  THE  SAME  SPIRIT,  UTILIZING  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  THE 
GUIDANCE  MODELS  PRESENTED  IN  THE  REPORT. 

Recommendations 

1.  Counselor  certification  should  be  redesigned  to  serve  today's  career  education  needs  The  es- 
tablishment of  guidance  certification  requirements  should  encompass  the  full  range  of  career 
guidance  services.  It  should  acknowledge  the  variety  of  experiences  required  to  properly  serve 
in  a  guidance  role,  regardless  of  where  or  how  these  experiences  are  acquired.  The  process 
should  also  acknowledge  the  differing  requirements  of  the  following: 

Career  Awareness  (K-6) 
Career  Exploration  (7-10) 
Career  Clusters  (11-12) 
Career  Specialization  (13-14) 

2.  Training  institutes  and  organizations  should  redesign  their  programs  in  accordance  with  new 
counselor  certification  requirements.  The  newly  constructed  programs  should  have  as  their 

foTSoTif  t't   T'"f  K-^  '°  '  ^'''^  °^  competency  that  will  allow  each 

to  lunction  effectively  at  his  assigned  level. 

3.  Oregon  citizens  should  have  access  to  a  full  range  of  career  guidance  and  counseling  services. 

Wherever  possible,  Oregon's  schools  (K-14)  should  house  this  service  in  order  to  serve  the 
population  in  greatest  need  of  the  services.  It  is  recognized  that  not  all  schools  will  have  a 
staff  large  enough  to  provide  the  full  range  of  services  recommended.  In  this  event,  the  Ore- 
gon Board  of  Education  should  recommend  alternative  plans  to  provide  for  these  services. 

4.  Guidance  personnel  should  adopt  a  procedure  for  the  continuous  evaluation  of  their  service 
Ivata^tL  °^  evaluation  should  employ  the  concept  of  self- 


A  GUIDANCE  MODEL 

This  model  shows  the  full  range  of  guidance  and  counseling  services  that  should  be  available  to 
Oregon  citizens.  The  model  has  been  graphically  reproduced  throughout  the  report  to  illustrate  the 
results  of  the  Council's  evaluation  and  its  recommendations. 

Full  Range  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  Services: 

1.  Community  Involvement— Involves  school  guidance  personnel  in  such  things  as  the  coordination 
of  the  career  guidance  services  of  other  social  service  agencies  in  the  community  with  the  guid- 
ance services  of  Oregon  schools;  placing  students  in  occupations  as  part  of  the  learning  process; 
and,  involving  the  community  in  decisions  effecting  students. 

2.  Staff  Consultant — Involves  school  guidance  personnel  in  such  things  as  the  training  and  utiliza- 
tion  of  school  teachers  and  administrators  in  guidance  roles  and  consulting  with  this  staff  on 
matters  relating  to  career  instruction  and  services. 

3.  Group  Counselinfj— Involves  school  guidance  personnel  in  such  things  as  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  group  sessions  with  students  on  matters  of  interest  to  all  students. 

4.  Individual  Counseling — Involves  school  guidance  personnel  in  such  things  as  personal  counseling 
with  students  about  educational  and  vocational  related  problems  as  well  as  special  problems 
with  home,  school  and  friends.  The  special  problems  need  not  relate  directly  to  the  students*  re- 
sponsibilities in  school. 

5.  Resource  Center  on  Careers — Involves  school  guidance  personnel  in  such  things  as  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  on  occupations  and  advanced  training.  Also  includes  services 
related  to  the  development  of  a  personal  resume,  participating  in  an  employment  interview,  and 
other  procedures  related  to  finding  and  getting  the  right  job. 

6.  Record  Keeping— Involves  school  guidance  personnel  in  such  administrative  and  clerical  func- 
tions as  supervising  student  records,  scheduling  classes,  maintenance  of  attendance  records  and 
gathering  and  filing  data. 
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pyramid  of  activities  based  on  comprehensive  records  and  culminating  in  community  involvement. 


FULL  RANGE  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 


This  model  was  developed  in  consultation  with  Les  Adkins,  Director,  Student  Services,  Oregon  Board 
of  Education. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Oregon  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  directed 
its  evaluation  to  a  single  area  this  year  rather  than  to  dissipate  its  resources 
across  a  broadly  diversified  front.  Before  selecting  the  area  of  guidance  and 
counseling  as  its  main  focus,  the  Advisory  Council  consulted  with  other 
agencies  and  individuals  about  the  many  career  needs  which  were  identi- 
fied in  its  first  annual  report  and  deserved  attention. 

For  their  counsel  and  cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  the 
Council  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance  of: 

The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Education 
The  Oregon  Educational  Coordinating  Council 
The  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
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PART  I 


EVALUATION 


Training 

Counselor  training  programs  are  based  on  certification  requirements  and 
counselor  certification  in  Oregon  reflects  minimum  standards  for  only  part 
of  a  full  range  of  guidance  servfces. 


Result 

Training  of  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  in  Oregon  is  incomplete  for 
today's  career  education  needs. 


(The  model  would  be  reproduced  to  graphically 
illustrate  that  training  programs  train  a  counselor 
to  function  in  Individual  Counseling,  Group  Con- 
sultation, and  Staff  Consultation.) 


Counselor  training  emphasis  by  category 


FULL  RANGE  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 


ERLC 


Certification 


Counselor  certification  as  a  means  for  insuring  quality  control,  is  only 
periodically  applied  and  only  periodically  applies  to  today's  career  educa- 
tion needs. 


Result 

Less  than  half  of  Oregon  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  are  certified. 
Counselor  certification  in  its  inapplication  has  failed  to  insure  the  recruit- 
ment and  maintenance  of  high  quality  personnel. 


(Graphic  illustration  of  percentage  of  counselors  certified  K-8  and  9-12; 
also  graphically  illustrates  0%  of  certified  counselor  13-14  because  certifi- 
cation not  required.) 


ELEMENTARY  SECONDARY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Includes  Jr.  High 
Counselors 


Legend 

^g^^g^g^g^0^g^^g  TOTAL  FULLY-CERTIFIED  COUNSELORS- 
'  '  NO  STATE  CERTIFICATION  REQUIRED. 

EMPLOYMENT  BASED  ON  EXPERIENCE. 

BACKGROUND  8  INSTITUTIONAL  NEED. 

Source:  From  0.  B.  £  statistics 


Current  Status 

From  a  recent  survey*  of  Oregon  school  counselors  (K-12)  conducted  by 
the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  it  was  determined  that  counselors 

—  serve  in  those  areas  for  which  they  have  been  trained 

—  are  assigned  and  perform  non-guidance  functions 


Result  I 

Full  guidance  services  in  Oregon  schools  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 
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(Graphically  illustrate,  through  use  of  the  model,  the  results  o*  the  survey 
showing  the  percentage  of  time  expended  by  counselors  by  category) 


Percentage  of  Counselor  time  expended  by  category. 


Community 
Involvtmciit 


Suff 

Consultation 


Group  Counseling 


Individual  Counseling 


Resource  Center  on  Careers 


Record  Keeping 


FULL  RANGE  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 


•  Interpretation  o£  survey  results  conducte<l  jn  consultation  with  Les  Adklns,  Director.  Student 
Services*  Oregon  Hoard  of  Education. 


PART  II 

If  Oregon's  counselor  certification  and  training  programs  are  to  find,  in 
redesign,  a  means  of  training/retraining  its  guidance  personnel,  it  must 
first  define  the  tasks  and  priorities  related  to  the  following: 

CAREER  AWARENESS  (K-6) 

CAREER  EXPLORATION  (7-lG) 

CAREER  CLUSTERS  (11-12) 

CAREER  SPECIALIZATION  (13-14) 


Career  Awareness  (K-6)— Includes  guidance  services  that  will  help  the  student  in  grade  school  to 
become  aware  of  careers  and  their  importance  to  the  community. 


FUNCTIONS 
Provide  For: 

Learner— Community  contact;  Parent  involvement 
and  consultation;  Community  referral  and  follow- 
up 


PRIORITIES 


Related  curriculum  development;  Evaluation  and 
assessment;  Early  identification  of  social  and 
learning  strengths/weaknesses 


Development  of  interpersonal  relations; 
Development  of  awareness  to  home  and 
family  responsibilities;  Development  of 
decision  making  process;  Introduction  of 
Career  Exploration  (7-9) 


Special  assistance  for  the  handicapped, 
disadvantaged  and  disruptive  learner 


Development  of 
self-awareness 


As  required 


SERVICES 


15-20%>  ^Community  ^ 

Involvement^ 


40-50%/ 


Staff 
Consultant 


Group  Counseling 


30-40%> 


Individual  Counseling 


10-20%; 


-     Educational  &  Occupational  Counseling.  Giving 
5-15%    /         Occupational  &  Educational  Information. 


0-5% 


Gathering  and  Filing  Data. 
Record  Keeping 


FULL  RANGE  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 
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Career  Exploration  (7-10)— Includes  guidance  services  that  will  help  the  student  in  junior  high 
school  to  identify  and  explore  careers  in  which  the  student  has  an  interest  and  a  reasonable  chance 
for  entry. 

FUNCTIONS  PRIORITIES  |  SERVICES 

Provide  For: 

Learning  experience  reinforcement  through  uti- 
lization of  community  resources;  Community 
referral  &  follow-up;  Parent  consultation/partici- 
pation. 


Understanding  human  behavior;  Related  curricu- 
lum development;  Evaluation  and  assessment 


Development  of  interpersonal  relations; 
Orientation  to  world  of  work  (SUTOE); 
Orientation  to  career  clusters 


Related  extra-curricular  activities;  Iden- 
tification of  &  assistance  for  individual 
needs 


Independent  analysis;  Assess- 
ment &  evaluation  (interests, 
etc.);  Orientation  &  awareness 
of  comprehensive  programs 
on  secondary  level  (11-12) 


As  required 


30-40% 


30-40% 


10 


0-5% 


Staff 
o/  /  Consultant 


Group  Counseling 


Individual  Counseling 


.     Educational  &  Occupational  Counseling.  Giving 
20-30%  /         Occupational  &  Educational  Information. 


Gathering  and  Filing  Data. 
Record  Keeping 


FULL  RANGE  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 


Career  Clusters  (11-12)— Includes  guidance  services  that  will  help  the  student  in  high  school  to 
identify  and  enter  jobs  and  post-secondary  training  programs  which  are  commensurate  with  his 
interests  and  abilities. 


FUNCTIONS 
Provide  For: 

Developing  awareness  of  available  guidance  serv- 
ices; Introduction  to  available  community  services; 
Community  training  programs 


PRIORITIES  SERVICES 


Evaluation  and  assessment;  Curriculum  develop 
ment  (flexibility  with  career  emphasis) 


Placement  &  job  search  techniques;  A 
variety  of  testing  services;  Introduc- 
tion &  orientation  to  intern/community 
training  programs;  Financial  aid  assist- 
ance 


Needs  assessment;  Specialized  services 
(Handicapped,  disadvantaged,  potential 
drop-out,  etc.) 


Interest  assessment  and  evalu- 
ation; Job  placement  &  other 
post-secondary  alternatives 


FoIIow-up  of  graduates 


FULL  RANGE  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 
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Career  Specialization  (13-14)-Includes  guidance  services  that  will  help  the  student  at  the  post-sec- 
ondary  level  to  enter  the  occupation  in  which  he  has  an  interest  and  ability  to  succeed. 

FUNCTIONS  PRIORITIES   I  SERVICES 

Provide  For: 


FULL  RANGE  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 


PART  III 


EVALUATING  FUTURE  COUNSELOR  TRAINING  AND  SERVICE:  A 

measurement  of  the  career  guidance  training  and  service. 


TO  ASSESS  THE  PROGRESS  TOWARD  FULL  GUIDANCE  CAPABIL- 
ITY REQUIRES  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
AN  APPROPRIATE  METHOD  OF  MEASUREMENT.  THE  MODEL  AS 
SUMMARIZED  IN  PART  III  AND  SUPPLEMENTED  IN  AN  ACCOM- 
PANYING DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  DESIGNED  TO  PROVIDE  A  BASIC 
EXPLORATORY  FRAMEWORK  FROM  WHICH  APPROPRIATE 
AGENCY  AND  GUIDANCE  PERSONNEL  MAY  DEVELOP  A  PROCESS 
OF  SELF  EVALUATION. 


A  MODEL  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  TRAINING  AND  PERFORMANCE 

THE  MODEL  PRESENTED  IS  DIVIDED  INTO  TWO  SEPARATE  PARTS: 

I.  ENTRY  SKILL  LEVEL:  A  MEANS  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  THOSE 
WHO  WISH  TO  ENTER  THE  PROFESSION  OF  CAREER  EDUCA- 
TION GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING.  AN  EVALUATION 
PROCEDURE  FOR  USE  BY  STATE  IN  ESTABLISHING  CERTIFI- 
CATION REQUIREMENTS  AND  TRAINING  AGENCIES  IN  ESTAB- 
LISHING TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

II.  JOB  PERFORMANCE  LEVEL:  A  MEANS  FOR  EVALUATION  OF 
THOSE  ALREADY  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PROFESSION  OF  CAREER 
EDUCATION  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING.  AN  EVALUATION 
PROCEDURE  FOR  MEASURING  ON-THE-JOB  PERFORMANCE. 


EVALUATION  OF  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  ENTRY  SKILL 
AND  JOB  PERFORMANCE  LEVELS  IS  DEFINED  IN  TERMS  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  UNIT  OF  MEASUREMENT: 


PR 

Performance 
Requirements 

Entry  Skill  Level 

Job  Performance  Level 

Career  Education  Needs: 

Identifies  counselor  entry 
skill  level  requirements 
based  on  identified  career 
guidance  needs. 

Areas  of  Job  Responsibility: 

Identifies   function  which 
the  counselor  must  perform 
in  carrying     '  his  job  re- 
sponsibilities. 

PA 

Performance 
Activities 

Training: 

Identifies  training  activities 
required  to  equip  guidance 
and   counseling  personnel 
with  skills  to  meet  identi- 
fied career  guidance  needs. 

Guidance  Activities: 

Identifies  guidance  activi- 
ties in  which  counselor  may 
engage  to   carry  out  re- 
quired functions. 

PI 

Performance 
Indicators 

Certification: 

Identifies  requirements  for 
job  entry. 

Counselee  Behavior: 

Identifies  action  counselee 
should  take  to  indicate 
counselor  performance  of 
identified  function. 
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-     -  "  .     OUTLXWE  OP  STUDY 

A  Follow-up  Study  of  the  Employjnf-nt  Status 

of  Graduates  of  {DP  102)  Keypunch  and  Unit  Hscord- Hachinej 

J 

at  the  Wayne  County  Coniiflanity  College 
between  September,  1970  and  June,  1971 
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The  I^rpoKe  and  Need  of  This  Study 

Between  the  fall  term  of  1970,  and  the  ypring  tonn  of  1971 
Inclusive,  some  102, students  enrolled  in  the  Keypunch  and  Unit  - 
Reeord  Machine  Course  offered  at  the  Wayne  County  Community 
-College.    Course  Kumber  102  is  liisted  as  offering  nine  credit 
hours  designed  to  prepare  graduates  for  the  vrorld  of  v/ork  in 
areas  described  in  its  title.    The 'college  catalogue  describes 
|it  as  a  course  v^ith  emphasis  on  the  development  of  keypunch 
ijechniques  with  the  objective  of  obtaining  occupational  speed 
Iffl- the  operation  of  punched  card  equipment,  including  the  sorter, 
^ieproducer  and  interpreter,  based  upon  16  contact  hours i 
^         Only  in  indirect  ways  has  the  college  received  feedback  on 
rthese  graduates.    There  was  therefore  the  interest  of  the  college 
.particularly  the  data  processiiig  department,  in  obtaining  system- 
atic  feedback  on  the  effectiveness  of  the -course  in  doing  what 
it  xfas  designed  to  do  -  prepare  those  completing  it  for  the 
"world  of  v/ork.    At  least  ohe  method  by  which  this  can  be 
;45termined  is  by  the  number  of  graduates  who  were  successful  in 
finding  employment  in  either  keypunch  or  unit  record  machines 
operation.    This  procedure,  hovrever,  may  have  the  added  dis- 
advantage of  being  also  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there 
does  exist  a  job  matet  for  their  services.     If,  hov/ever,  this 
parkot  does  not  exist,  the  college  vfould  still  be  interested  in 
knowing  if  it  is  preparing  graduates  for  "dead-end"  employment. 

Subpurposes  of  This  Study 
Along  v/lth  the  main  purpose  of  determining  if  graduates. 


I  c 


2. 


in  the:  key  punch  and  u.'-li/g  record  mu  chine  course  of  the  VJoyne 
County  Cor-.Tunity  Collor.G  are  actually  ?n-epurecl  for  pucceyo  in 
f^ottiri?^  anri  holding  ,iohs  in  thcuo  areas,  there  ai-e  Reveral  obher 
purpcjor.  of  this  investigation.    Ther.e  include: 
l._    h'hethor  area  of  re.'sidence  is  related  to  successful  employ- 
ment 

The  relation  of  marital  status  to  successful  employment 
The    relation  of  education  to  s\iccessful  emplojnnent 
The  v/illingness  of  graduates  to  persevere  in  seeking 
employment  '  ^ 

Pbssioilities  of  advancements  in  these  ^reas 
The  quality  of  the  course  as  the  graduate  sees  it 
The  effectiveness  of  the  course  for  job  preparation  as  the 
graduate  evaluates  it,  and 
Job  satisfaction 

Subpurposes  of  this  study  from  the  employer's  viewpoint 


.3 


5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 


are; 
1. 

3- 
4. 


Desirable  characteristics  in  ah  employee 

Rating  of  employees  by  employers 

Evaluation  of  employees  by  employers. 

Willingness  of  employers  to  employ  other  VJayne  County 

Cotjiinunity  College  graduates 


Procedures 

In  search  of  the  ansv^e'.>  to  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
the  v/riter  conferred  with  several  persons  in  charge  of  the 
data  processing  training  program  of  the  college.     It  was 
docidod  that  a  quef-tionnaix^e  adminis  tored  to  the  102  successful 


^1 
31 


■gra  cilia  ton  of  the  oourco  should  give  adequate  app  valval  of,  and 

Insieht  into  the  iseveral  purposes. 

With  the  purposes  clera*ly  in  foctis,  the  input  of  several 

:per3ons  in  research,  ancl  a  search  of  the  literature  on  questioh" 

iiairo  design,  and  the  follow-up  studies,  the  ctUestionnairs  vras 
:  constracted  vJlth  aome  degree  of  satisfaction.    This  completed, 
r:hov:evers  vras  only  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  graduate 
'.Contacts. 

'M  Through  the  office  flies  of  the' college^  names,  addresses^l^ 
jmnd  telephone  numbers  of  graduates  ,v;ere.  oTbtained. 

To  accompany  the  questionnaire,  a  letter  of  explanation  J; 
Sims  composed.    To  expedite  the  return  "of  the  questionnaire,  a  |i 
Itself -addressed  and  stamped  envelope  was  included  in  each  letter*; 
%        Before  the  questionnaires  vjere  mailed,  and  subsequent  to 
ipalling,  each  graduate  having  a  telephone  number  listed  with  r 
-|She  college  v;as  called  and  informed  of  the  questionnaire  and 
asked  to  cooperate  in  the  college's  effort  to  re-evaluate  Its 

f- 

-  course  In  keypunch  and  unit  reccri  n-iachines.  - 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaire   sent  to  each  graduate, 
each  employer  vjho  v;as  named  in  the  employee's  returned 
questionnaire,  v.'as  also  mailed' a  questionnaire  having  a  letter 
of  explanation,  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelope  included. 
No  employer,  however,  vjas  called  by  phone  to  request  a  return 
of  his  questionnaire.    As  has  been  previously  stated  under 
"purposes,"  this  was  for  the  purposes  of  liaving  the  employer 
relate  to  the  college  his  desired  characteristics  in  an 

^employee,  and  his  rating  of  VJayne  County  Community  College 

'  employoes-. 


'i- 


1^- 
I      -  - 

11^  "  \ 


RfJ3*^;urc:h  of  LltajrutiurQ 
Although  there  v/ar;  a  ailligont  search  isude  oi*  llteraturo 
find  a  follov;-lip  studs'-  of  data  processing  students,  the         -  ' 
xjriter  is  still  not  convinced  that  there  is  no  ^ueh  studj^-. 
pins  seems  so  inconceivable  that  there  is  rstill  tlie  opinion 
iCliat,  perhaps,  hs  did  not  research  the  i-ight  source.  ■: 
There  are,  hovjever,  follovr^up  studies  that  huvf;  bearing  on  : 
_^me  aspects  of  this  study.    One  such  study  is  thftt  of  Egermier^^  I 
,  rj&5  on  the  basis  of  a  sample  of  l^i^  s^biects,  forining  a  I!: 
4|g^'<ii*ol  grpt;i5  and  an  independent  group ,  'found  that  subjects  _ 
:^Jking  academic  traihing  In  CQh|ixnctioh  with  vocational  3 
<|raihing  dif f  ered  insignif  icantiy  .f subjects  receiving 
^^rily  vocational  training.    Although  this 'does  not  bear  directly 
^  the  purposes  of  this  study,  it  does  indicate  that  if  the 
Jeilege  ■decides  to  improve  its  offerings  in  this  area,  doing 
J6  by  requiring 'an  academic  course  in  conjunction  Is  likely  to 
g^ove  fruitless,  so  it  should  look  to  other  .sources  for 
Jiprovement  and  not  waste  time  in  this  dlk^ectloh. 
yi :     In  a  follbvr-up  study  by  Klein, ^  of  112  secretaries,  he 
.jihdicates  that  graduates'  recorptnendations,  for  course  improve-  - 
/■jjgnts.,.  should- be  the  standards  set  by  colleges.    Because*  these 
subjects  are  practioners,  they  are  up-to-date  in  the  latest 
]5UsinGSs  practices  whereas  the  college,  being  removed,  ma^ 
heconie  somevrtiat  sterile.. 

Schult:^,,3  ijy  a  follovr-up  study  of  over  4,000  high  ability 
junior  College  graduates,  found  high  praise  o^  the  comisiunity 
.^bliege  faculty.    Certainly  the  ratlhgs  of  the  course  in 


ciMB^A^y'i^^'^'^  ^""^  ^"i^  record  tnachinon,  and  addec!  coinKionts  nbci^- 

^lgs;:^nst  rue  tors  at-th-  '--yjie  County  Co:;runity  College  ar^  no  less 
l^^i^^::^-^~^rQis'~t^::ortYiy  of  its  focultv. 


The  original  sample  of  this  stud.y  consisted  of  102 


-  ^1  -  -. 


:i^1p5u?s^J'5Cts,  which  -83  the  entire  population  of  those  having 
"^^Igglgv^on-pletel  the  nine  hour  course  in  Keypiinch  and  Unit  Record 
^        achine-,  DP  102,  at  the  Wayne  County  Community  College 
itwecn  September  1970,  and  June.  19?1. 

Of  the  102  subjects  to  v;hoir:  questi.-nnaires  v?ere  sent,  - 
percent  returns  vtere  received. „    fi-.'enfcy-6ne  subjects  could 
v'^'^'^       contacted  to  request  a  return  of  questionnaires.  Son-e 
f'Whad  moved,  leaving  nQ_forwarding  address,  ;^hile  others  either 
telephone  services  or  had  an  unlisted  telephone,  number. 
A  total  of  2k  suboects  had  no  correct  listing  of  telephone 
'  jhumbers  vrhile  three  subjects  had  unlisted  nuuibers .    Kov;  mrny 
-^f  this  nuTJiber  had  moved,  is  uncertain.    All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  percentage  seemed  to  have  been  high,  even  among 
some  who  got  their  questionnaire  through  a  relative  or  a  friend 
'and  returned  them..     In  soriie  25  cases,  a  second  questionnaire 
was  sent  either  because  of  the  loss  of.  the  "fj'.rst  one^  or  a 
change  of  address. 

Of  the  ol  questionnaires  returned,  17  subjects  vrere 
employed  either  in  keypunch  or  unit  record  machine  operation 
while  6U  subjects  v;ere  rither  unempl  j'-ed  or  employed  in  areas 
otlier  than  keypunch  and  unit  record  machines.    At  loa.qt  three 
of  the  17  eKployod  subjects  secured  their  own  Jobs,  v;hile 


.  sever.o:i  v/erc.  already  einployed  In  keyf-UJ-iCh  or  unit  recorci 
machines  before  they  took  the  course.    Just  hqv-  many  v;o?-o 
placed  by  either  an  instructor  or  by  the  college  itself,  conno 
be  ascertainfd.    •  . 

Of  those  17  sub.lpcts  employecl  in  keypunch  or  unit  rocord 
rnachines,  l6  v/ere  fesiale  and  one  male."    Of  those  subjects 
who  cosripleted  the  course  but  v;ere  unesnployed  in  this  aree, 
.63  were  fen>3le  and  one  msle.    Thus,  of  the  8I  subjects- 
rfesponding  to  the  questiomiaire,  79  were  female  and  tv;o  male. 

Bducation 

^        Subjects  in  this  svLVvey  were  asked  to  circle  the  grade 
completed  in  school  and  college.    Of  those  who  were  emploj'-ed 
in  this  area,  l4  indicated  that  they  had  completed  the  twelfth 
grade,  two  indicated  that  they  had  corr=pleted  the  tenth  ^rade, 
and  one,  two  years  of  college. 

In  ansvfer  to  the  same  question,  51  subjects  unemployed  in 
this  area,  indicated  that  they  had  completed  the  twelfth  grade; 
three  indicated  that  they  had  completed  the  eleventh  grades 
three  the  tenth  grade;  three  listed  tv;o  years  of  college 
completed:  three  uneinployed  subjects  omitted  the  answer  to 
this  quest?Lon:  and  one  each,  listed  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
completed. 

Marital  Status 
Of  the  17  subjects  employed  in  keypunch  or  unit  record 
machines,  nine  were  married:  five  were  single,  and  three  vrere 
divorced.    Of  tl-!C.  Gh  subjects  unemployed  in  this  area,  P.S  were 


su:,Jo:its  did  not  ini-cate  thvjv  ::.ai:jtal  ctatuo. 

bvcign  of  Study 
(Grgarii:^titic;n) 

The  ba/nc  p].an  for  gathox-lng  iriformation^  leading  to 
ansi-.-ers  of  stated  purposes,  is  hy  qiiestionnairr-^.    Tno  quG?:tion^ 
naire  is  designed  to  give  a.nsv/ers  not  only  to  more  basic  purpose 
of  the  study*  but  also  to  seek  ideas  and  recommendations  of  the 
respondents  that  might  be  of  future  assistance  in  planning  the 
X curse*    All  questions,  vjith  the  exception  of  the  last  tv/o,  on 
both  questionnaires,  employee  and  etr.ployer,  are  closed,  and  are 
designed  to  elicit  simple  ansx;ers,  mostly  by  a  simple  check, 
for  easy  quantification  and  analy^ses*    All  efforts  viere  nsade  to 
avoid  leading  questions*  ^ 

Althoixgh  a  control  group  night  have  been  of  benefit  in 
niaking  certain  comparisons,  this  v;as  not  necessary  frora  the 
standpoint  that  evaluation  of  this  prograra  is  soxight  and  made 
in  terms  of  v;haf  the  program  is  designed  to  do.  Besides, 
there  are  5C\e  controls  built  into  the  study  itself  tliat  serve 
this  purpose.     One  example  of  this  is  the  cross- c  oniparison  of 
residence  and  ol;hor  variables.    Several  of  the  variables  are 
cross-coniparod  for  the  pui^pose  of  discovering  any  significant 
relationship  that  iiiight  exist.    The  main  or  controlled  variable 
of  this  stixdy  is  successful  entploj^nent  in  either  keypunch  or 
unit  record  ti-achine  operations.    This  variable  is  evaluated  on 
its  re?^at:!onc;}iip  to  all  other  variables  considered  as 
independent;  variables.    Pindin.gs  and  recornmentlations  are  based 


o 

upon  inroiriution  i-olatln//,  to  th-.,-  Ln:iopon>}:--t:  varilablf-y .  I:o 
st-a-lstic-al  vUi-ilys:!:-.  is  miod  bocuuso  it  ir,  felc.  tliat  it  ivould 
add  little  or  notbing  t.o  the  concUisionc;  reached.     It  as  I'elt 
that  the  tables  used  present  a  clear  picture  for  oaj;.y  uni.or- 
standing  of  the  study. 

Findings 

.1.      If  one  ccLild  an  imaginer;/  lino  v;est  on  six  mile  road 

bet-vec-n  Cornier  and  Greenfield;  South  on  Greenfield  to 
MJ.chigan;  v/est  on  Michigan  to  Jefferson;  and  east  on 
Jefferson  to  Conner^  he  V70uld  encoK:rja';:j  an  area  that  • 
constitutes  78  percent  of  the  subjects  v;ho  finished  the 
keypunch  and  unit  record  niaphines  course,  but  are  unenioloyed 
in  this  job  area.    Thus,  of  the  unemployed,  only  1^!-  subjects 
or  21  percent  live  outside  this  area.    Of  those  employed 
in  keypunch  or  unit  record  ...achines,  seven  persons,  or 
4l  percent  reside  v/ithin  this  area  vihile  59  percent  reside 
outside  this  area.    Of  the  subjects  employed,  and  living 
within  the»above  area,  no  subjects  in  zones  1,  2,  3,  6, 
7a  8a  11,  and  38  are  represented. 

2.      Of  the  17  subjects  employed  in  keypunch  or  unit  record 
machine:;-,  only  three  had  applications  for  cruplcjnnent 
elscivhere;  v;i-  'l.e,  of  the  64  subjects  uner^ployed  in  thJc 
area,  31  had  Job  applications  filed  at  one  or  more  places. 
Forty-seven  indicated  that  they  plan  to  continue  to  seek 
such  onployn'.ent.    Either  the  reinainiing  17  uneinployod  arc 
not  certain  if  they  v;ill  continue  to  seek  such  etr-ployr.ent 
or  tb.oy  have  g.iven  up  hope  of  their  efforts  or  search  being 

SUCCCGSful. 


or  the  6H  uncriployed  r.ub.joct/i  .In  keyrnmch  or  unit  record 
r::ach.u-o,  19  v;oiil4  be  vriUlng  to  no  either  out  of  town  or 
out  of  ntato  to  soc-are  e:.:plo.yaent.    no  eniploj-ed  swb.locc 
v/as  vailing  to  leave  tov/n  to  seek  enmloymsnt . 
Of  the  17  subjects  employed,  11  indioated  that  they  could 
not  have  secured  their  Job  without  having  taken  this  or  a 
similar  course.    Six  subjects  omitted  the  answer  to  this 
question. > 

Only  three,  of  the  17  employed  subjects,  indicated  that  ' 
they  had  a  chance  of  advancing  to  a  higher  position  in 
this  area.    Others  vfere  either  negative  or  uncertain. 
As  for  the  quality  of  the  course,  fro:n  the  purview  of 
those  subjects  viho  were  employed,  four  rated  it  excellent 
while  13  rated  it  good.    Of  those  64  subjects  unemployed 
in  keypunch  or  unit  record- niachines,  22  rated  the  quality 
of  the  course  as  excellent;  27  rated  it  as  good,  nine 
rated  it  as  average;  and  four  rated  the  quality  of  the 
course  as  fair.    Ro  subject,  employed  or  unemployed, 
rated  the  quality  of  the  course  as  poor. 

As  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  course  for  Job  preparation 
three  of  the'  subjects  employed  rated  it  excellent,  while 
the  remaining  14  rated  it  as  good.    In  answer  to  this  same 
question  ^^tlie  6h  unemployed  subjects,  17  rated  it  as 
excellent:  26  rated  it  as  good;  11  as  average;  nine  as 
fair;  and  two  as  poor. 
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8.      Of  tiiose  17  subjoctc-  employod  in  tliJ  a  area,  rive  indicated 
•  t]>at  they  are  happy  Jir  thfur  Jobs,  v.'hn.o  ten  subjects 
indicated  that  they  i-;ere  satiafied  with  their  .jobs.  Two 
subjects  omitted  checking  this  question.    Of  those  6^1- 
uiiemployod  subjects  in  this  area,  tv.-o  indicated  that  they  • 
vjere  happy  with  their  present  Jobs:  13  indicated  satisfacf-Jon 
vrhSle  12  v/ere  displeased  with  their  present  Jobs.  The 
remaining  37  subjects  had  no  Jobs  at  all  and  therefore  no 
coniments.  on  this  question. 

Suggestions 

To  the  question  asking  for  suggestions  to  improve  the 
course,  the  follov.'ing  seven  ansv;ers  from  the  subjects,  both 
etjiployed  and  unemployed  stand  out: 

1.  Subjects  do  not  obtain  the  experience  required  by  employers. 

2.  Accuracy  and  speed  should  be  more  strongly  stressed. 

3.  The  college  should  have  an  effective  placement  center. 

4.  Subjects  need  more  practical  hands-on  experience. 

5.  Training  at  the  college  should  be  brouglit  in  line  v/ith 
industry  re(%uire!iients .  ^ 

6.  A  greater  variety  and  more  recent  machines  are  needed. 

7.  Spena  more  time  on  things  that  matter  and  get  rid  of 
outdated  routines. 

Prom  the  suggestions  given  by  the  subjects,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  make  a  clear-cut  statement  out  of  their  meanings. 
Often  statements  carry  several  meanings.    This  my  cause  sosne 
overlap,  in  the  above  effort,  to  include  suggdstions  that 
SGCiued  to  have  had  concensus  v/ith  others. 

23Si 


4. 


Kmployer  Evaluation  '  • 

order''i:cr'feval\iabo  the  ^•ub'iccts^   the  charactorif;{:ici^^ 
and  the  course,  from  the  employer's  point  of  viev?^  each 
subject^  employed  in  keypunch  or  unit  record  niachines^  vjas 
asked  for  his  place  of  employment  and  the  na:ne  of  her 
supervisor.    A  quostiojinaire  v-as  then  sent  to  the  coaipany^  in 
care  of  the  person  named  as  supervisor.    Of  the'l?  questionnaires 
mailed;,  only  nine  vrere  rotiirned  -  or  53  percent.    See  the 
to'}  lov;ing  table . 
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Althotigh  nine  employers  returned  their  quGstiouDalres, 
cinly  six  e.iiployers  rated  characteristics  (traits)  listed  in 
Tat)le  1  in  order  of  desirability  in  an  employee.    The  lowest 
numerical  nu:nl3er  in  the  ratings  indicates  the  highest-  level  of 
desirability  of  bhat  trait  in  an  employee.    If,  of  the  11 
traits,  an  employer  placed  a  1  in  the  circle  before  that  trait, 
this  indicated  that,  of  the  11  traits,  this  was  his  preference 
in  an  eiiiploj'-ee.    If  he  placed  -ah  il  in  the  circle  before  a 
trait,  this  indicated  that  this  trait  v;as  the  least  prefer -.ble 
of  all  others,  although  it  may  have  still  been  of  some 
iinportance  to  him. 

The  total  numerical  value  of  traits  in  Table  1  indicates 

tile  traits  most  preferred  as  well  as  those  least  preferred  by 
\ 

employers  as  a  whole, • although  most  employers  differed  in 
actual  numerical  value  placed  on  different  characteristics. 

Upon  observing  the  total  numerical  values  of  the 
characteristics  listed  in  Table  1,  rating  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  they  are:     dependability,  efficiency,  attendance, 
attitude  toward  work,  puntuaiaty,  productivity,  neatness, 
attitude  tov.'ard  co-v^orlcers,  atti'-ude  tovrard  supervisors, 
creativity,  and  v/ork  potential. 

Careful  analyses  of  these  scores  vrould  seem  to  reveal  a 
unique  grouping  that  forms  three  separate  arid  distinct  clusters 
Dependency,  efficiency,  attendance,  and  attitude  tov;ard  v.'ork 
seem  to  constitute  one  cluster.  Pun*^uality  and  productivity 
appear  to  coristibute  a  second  cluster,  and  neatness,  attitude 
toward  co-woi-kors,  attitude  toward  supervisors,  creativity,  and 
v;ork  potential  appear  to  constitute  a  third  cluster. 


J 

:\J\ 

ir  these  cl-ustGr:r v;ere  pUiced  on  a  three  point  rating 
scale^  they  vjould  perhapo  bo  rated:     higiily  derjirabie^  desira- 
ble^and  less  desirable. 

Tho  highly  desirable  cluster  would  indicate  that  v/hen 
securing  employees^  upp-orriion b  in  the  mind  of  the  employer  is 

.1;he  securing  of  employees  v/ho  possess  these  characteristics. 
The  second  or  desirable  clusfcer  indicates  that  the  employer 
is  likely/-  to  desire  employees  v/ho  are  not  only  regular  in 

; attendance^  but  v;ho  are  on  tirva  and  function  v/ell  in  their 

L^ositidns. 

The  third  or  less  desirable  cluster  seems  to  Indicate  that 
although  the  employer  may  desire  these  attributes  in  an 
employee^  they  are  not  an  absolute  necessity.    Neatness  on  the 
JiOb^  though  important^  may  not  increase  productivity.    V/hat  an 
/employee  thinks  about  his .  f ellovr  v;orkers  need  not  be  important 
so  long  as  he  does  not  allov/  it  to  interfere  v/itli  his  responsi- 
bilities.-   One's  attitude  tov/ard  his  supervisor  could  matter 
little  if  it  does  not  interfere  v/ith  respecb  for  the  right  of 
the  supervisor  to  supervise  the  operation.     In  a  keypunch 
operation^  the  less  desirability  of  creativity  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  v;ork  is  preplanned^  obviating  the  need  for 
novr  ventures  op  the-  part  of  th'^^  employee.    Finally.,  the  low 
desirability  of  vrork  potential  may  indicate  v;hy  employers 
prefer  experienced  em.ployees.    They  m,ay  hold  a  lev;  estimixte  of 
wliat  one,  might  be  able  to 'do  in  the  l\iture.    Their  need  may  be 
ir.iir.ediate. 
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TABLE  II 


Ratings 

>  of  Subjec 

ts  by 

E::iployor.'> 

- 

KxcGllerrb" 

~G"ood' 

_  Average 

Failr 

Po 

Bepenclabil  i  by 

11 

1111 

11 

3. 

Efficiency 

1111 

111 

11 

11 

111 

11 

11 

.  Attitude  Tovrard  V/ork 

1111 

11 

1 

.Punctuality 

111 

111 

1 

iProduc  t  iv i ty 

■ 

1111 

1111 

1 

v|tteatnoss 

liii  ■ 

11 

1  - 

"  1 

1 

^Art t i  tu t e  T o V7a r d 
Co^worKers 

1111  ■ 

111 

1 

1 

Attitude  Tovrard 
Supervisors 

111 

111 

11 

1 

Creativity 

111 

nil 

11 

.  W9rlc  Potential 

111 

11111 

i 

TOTAL 

19 

36 

29 

14 

1 

Employers  asked  to  rate  their  employees  in  the  11 

traits  (of  Table  II)  on  a  five  point  scale.    Of  the  nine 
employees  rated  by  the  employers,  no  single  employee  was  rated 
on  all  five  points  of  ..the  rating  scale.    The  maximum  spread  of  . 
any  individual  employer's  rating  was  over  four  points  on  the 
scale.    The  minimum  number  of  points  on  the  scale  in  v/hlch  an 
employee  was  rated  v/as  one.    Three  employees  v^ere  rated  over  a 
span  of  four  points  on  the  scale.    Four  employees  were  rabed  on 
only  tv/o  points  on  the  scale.    One  employee  v/as  rated  on  throe 
points  on  the  scale  and  one  person  v/as  rated  on  only  one  point 
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of  the  scale.    Only  one  employee  was  not  evaluated  jnconsocu- 
tivo  cateeorXes  where  at  least  two  categories  -.^ere  usoA  on  the 
rating  scale  by  the  employer.    Three  employees  were  rated  by 
their  employers  in  categories  on  the  scale  ranging  from 
excellent  to  fair  in  several  different  characteristics..  One 
employee  was  rated  either  excellent  or  good, in  all  Lraits. 
Only  one  employee  was  rated  excellent  in  most  traits,  and  fair 
in  aevoral.     Only  one  subject  was  rated  on' a  range  from  average 
to  fair,  while  another  was  rated  on  a  range  from  good  in  some- 
characteristics  to  average  in  others  -  approxima^'tely  equally 
^  divided.     Only  one  subject  was  rated  good  in  all  characteristics 
Although  three  of  the  subjects,  rated  by  the  employers, 
worked  for  the  companies  prior  to  attending  Wa'yne  C6un!;y 
Community  College,  there  is  no  apparent  dif-ference  in  the 
ratings  received  by  these  subjects  and  those  who  began  working 
for  companies  since  completing  the  course  in  keypunch  and  unit 
record  machines.    The  subject  with  the  poorest  rating  was  the 
one  who  had  been  employed  the  longest  cf  the  nine  employees  - 
over  six  years,  while  one  subject,  having  been  employed  only 
five  months,  was  rated  good  in  every  characteristic,  and  another 
five  month  employee  received  a  rating  of  excellent  in  seven  of 
eleven  traits 

Taking  the  ratings  in  terms  of  "totals,  in  the  eleven 
characteristics  of  employees  as  rated  by  the  employers,  55 
percent  are  above  average  qualities;  29  percent  are  average 
qualities  and  only  15  percent  of  employee's  characteristics 
are,  rated  by  employers  to  be  below  the  average  of  desirability. 


1? 

^'  :ir  the  average  traits  desirable  to  the  employer  wore  grouped 

-:v;ith  the  55  percent  above  average  ratings,  85  percent  of  tho. 
characterist-Jcs  of  l-layne  County  Coimmnity  Collese  keypunch 
"and  unit  record^ machine  graduates  are  satisfactory  to  employers  ' 
And  only  15  percent  of  their  traits  are  unsatisfactory  -  based,; 
hov;ever,  on  the  53  percent  employer  returns. 

As  for^the  ability  of  Wayne  County  Community  College 
students,  employed 'in  keypunch  or  unit  record  machine  cperatiohs, 
0o  handle  assigned  duties  without  excess  ^supervision,  seven       0,  • 
Ipployers  state  that  they  dojiave  this  ability,    only  two  ^ 
•^f  ersons  who  took  the  course  are  indicated  as  lacking  this 
•ability,  and  both  of  them  were  employed  by  the  companies  berore 
"  they  toe!:  the  course. 

In  answer  to  the  question:    Would  you  be  willing  to  employ 
other  graduates  of  the  Wayne  County  Community  College,  seven  - 
employers  stated  that  they  would,  while  only  one  said  no.  One 
.    'eniployer  did  not  answer  this  question.  ■ 

Summary 

•In  the  description  of  the  course  in  the  college  catalogue, 
it  is  stated  that 'the  objective  of  the  course  is  that  of 
obtaining  occupational  speed.    On  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
,      found  in  this  study,  ..luch  along  this  line  is  tj  be  desired. 
-Besides  the  statetneiits  of  the  graduates  to  this  effect,  from 
both  the  employed  and  unemployed,  the  fact  that  4?  graduates 
indicate  thet  they  will  contir  le  to  seek  employment  in  this 
area  is  evidence  that  they  have  tried  to  find  employment,  but 
for  some  rear^on,  have  been  unable  to  do  so.    The  question  of 
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-gl>)prtance  is  to  Imov;  v;hy  they  have  been  unable  to  find  jobs 

fii  an  area  for  v;hich  they  have  heen  proparccd  or  trained?  The 

thst-rer  to  this  qfiiestion  is  lilcely  to  b.e  fcjund  in  one  of  three. 

ftl-eas:    either  there  were^no  jobs  available  for  their  skills; 

-:|hey  did  not  knovr  v/here  to  find  jobs;  or,  the;"'  v;ere  not 

properly  trained  for  the  j-ob  market,    r.et  us  analyze  t}ie  first 

reason  -  no  available  jobs.    If  there  are  no  jobs  available, 

llien  these  subjects  nhouid  not  have  been  trained  into  a 

::||ad-end    and  if  the  college  is  involved  in  more  than  simply 

'  'JP^^^^S      must  bo  sensitive  to  thu  needs  of  subjefcts  beyond 

jje  training  stage.    In  regard  to  the  second  possible  reason  - 

Miere  to  find  jobs,  is  again  a  vital  concern  of  the  college. 

I't  is  assumed  that  the  VJayne  County  Conununity  College  is 

primarily  an  organization  designed  to  prepare  subjects  for  the 

world  of  employrneiit.    If  this  assumption  is  true,  then  it  irust 

follow  that  such  an  institution  must  play  .  vital  role  in 

fssisting  its  graduates  in  securing  placement.    This  would 

indicate -tliat  'slacement  services  of  the  college  would  be  one 
;        •  i 

of  its^most  vital  organs  -  second  only  to  that  of  tra^Jiing.  As 
the  employmenf-s-tatistics  of  txiis  study  indicates  that  the  college 
is  deficient  in  placement  services.,  it  is  the  v;riter's 
^recommendations  that  the  college  rL-cvaluate  the  status  of  its- 
placement  services  .-.ith  the  purpose  of  upgrading  these  services 
coamensurate  v;ith  the  philosophy  and  purpose  of  the  consmunity 
college.  '  \ 

A  factor  tliat  the  con-:!imnity  college  must  reckon  v/ith,l  in 
the  preparation  of  employees,  is  the  employer's  desires  and  ' 
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Y^iues.*  ^  It  is  expedierit  tp  Igiovr,  that  the  eir.ployer  does  have  a  . 
,  iviera!^^^^^         yaliios  Of  characteristic^    desirecl  .j.n  an  .enip?.pyoe 
as  is^  i3iiusti^  iVhie        and  that  In  terj.iS  of  these 

y.aiiies^  Wa?/Pv  County  GpiTir.unity  .CoiiiJge  .graduates  seem  tp  rate  . 
quite  high*    A  "basis  f  or  this  latt.er  posit j.pn  is  ii3^^ 
in  the  employe  for  the"  ability  p^  the  employe e^^^^^^ 

frori:  the  cpllege^^       handle  a^ssigned^^d^^        t/ithout  excess 
sixp_eryisidn»    fhese  iUctpr^^^         hiiiv  Viilin  other 
'graduates  of  the  cpXlege  if  needed^    IMs  shpuld  he  most 
:encpuragin^^^  to  the  .cpliege  and  jjispiring  "to  futur^  .gradua;tes 

,  #p>4|npi^^^^  ;       :    -        /  ^  -  r  -  ; 

-Prepaz^a  fi?§f  and  for^^  the  ma^pr  q^^ 

^df  tra^  Unless  the  college       in/dir^^^     cpritac/o  w^^^^^^ 

^^husiness;  worldi  it  car^^  industry  excepts  pf  its, 

^  ^einplpyees      It  is>  x7:i:'Slput  a  dp^ht.,.  that  most  bf  the  graduates 
^of  the  cpll^e^^^  the  starid^^^  indust^i 

ij^iy  indica^^  speed  and  iic^^  iiiferipr  to 

industries^^  rgtpirem^^  Industri^^     pxcuse  for  ,not  Mr^^      _  _  . 

jsuch  suh  jec^^  M^e  not  liad  enpjxgl^^  expet^^^ 

rMpIqyer  theni  that  t^e^^  tv;o  year^^ 

/.experien^  ^le  .ccanh^  these  two  attribu^^ 

tRerha^^^   fpim  by  f the.  6^^^^ 
sjib  jept^^^        not  employed  i^^  th^^  area  p    keypvuich  and  unit 
record  1^^^^^  }lo\f  can  the.se  tt^piprpbi^  pvefecgme?  Ti{0 

^  ^'{ays.  are  suggested •    First^^  greater  cpncentraf  ipn  pan  be  placed, 
<ph  speed  and  _,ag^^  in  the.  ciaf  srppm  and  secgnd>,  tjcie  obl^^^^ 

%aVing.  j^^^  be.  so  Closely  alji^^ 

4^1%  industry  that  its  4??^p>:  could  ."ha  jjia^ed  in 
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liit.ei'nriMp  in' induatj^^^^  like  one  :pa?eparing,  to  ha  a  iTUisa^. 

interns.  In  a  hpsplt^  UMer  no  cohditions^^s  college 
release  a  graduate  vnip  is  noA  q^alif^^^^^ 

he  has  been  pre?aited>    ^a^is  m  likely  br\ng^  dissatis.r 

faction  to  botli  the  gracJiiate  -ana  the  eirip^^       and  fihaily  the  ^ 


GX)13,egS:*    Some  of  those  Hho  cpmblet^^    this  apurse  are  aiiteady 
saying  they  are  getting  rusty  "by  ^hpt  ha\?ing  erdploy^^^^        and  taay 
jheecl  to  take  th^  Qouftse  ^afainv    It  the  coll^^ 
friend  for  llfey  it  mus;t  fpll^pi^  hiiri  thrpiyigh  to:  successful 
^en^Idym^it^  _  \-  _  ;  ;  : 

'^e  5^1)  posjibilit  Ifmerscit^?  .residents  ap^  Immt 

than  tllose  of  resMen^^^  iildxea^te:; 
that  the  c6rrir,iuhi^y  col|ege  :m^  V 
f^r  \?fioiu  i;|       latgelSl^  Mr|  t^^ 

be  4jie  faiil^  fhis  imay  he-;du^ 

tjy^  Me  t  "that:  fh^^  lining  ih  -i^^^^ 

ifiay      iitpre:  Jrl  |;oualT  with  dcipugaf  £0^^^     Spppr  1%  does 

=ineah,  llgwOT^^     Miatr^f  ttie  ;iHMr  cil^^  TesI^^^  to  ■ 

;suc_Ge:ejd>,  the^  vM|r-^h^  g|  fte  Jg:  ftgra:  .the  cgiD-ege  ^ 

:in  bridging^  the  gap  belween  ?ppy-er%  And'  af  f  luence;-.    Here  |galn,, 
vtTixs  MP  can  iDe  bridged  by  b.e$;ter^  t^^  and  Jlj^cenient  / 


^erra:cejsr^  :  •       V        _  :  V 

-        flid/s:  study^^^  Mliiita^a^       "  Pirst  of  only 

386  percent^^       sub:je,C:V   $o  whohi  miestiphna^^  milled 
Returned  thtein*    Wha$,,  hcypp^^d  to  ttie  p^th:e:K^ 

hot  re^m^n  A4^.  #iey  4|ff§r6iVt  ^froni  /those. 
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/  V:     -     :  =  ^:^0i  -    -  _     .  . 

vlha  did  retum  th^  YCe  cpulct  only  hjiafe.  broAvn.  this  bhrpugh 

it;  too  .    /  "  ^  : 

Then>,  tQG-  the  st^c^y  has  .ll'aiiafcions  ciue  to  tile  smaliiiess  / 
-.of  the  sample  and  uhe  i^feems  Im-estiga^ted..   Ke  - later  thoxxgiitof 
.^oth§r  iterns  that  aould  jiay    been  added  as  variaUl^^^  Revare 
not  cert;a^in.  t^^     the  sajiipie  vtas  a,  represe^nfe^       sanigle  of  all 
Jor  Vlayiie  Qouixty^  although  it  agpears  to  include  subjects  f\BO\n 
hisiny  areas  in  Wayfie  Gatinty^.  hut  ,perMr>s  in  too  snia.ll  n\^^^  ^ 
For  the^e  and;  other- r^  \m  f  eel  that  it;  wouf^d  he  misaf 

to  "generalize  the/^>ihdihgs  to  other  than  tho:se  suh^^'epts 
qltb  rj^presente^^^       the  sajEnpIe;  a6    to;  thia  iGp3ieg^s^_  ^  Irt  faat,^. 

\sas  inot  the  purpose  of  thj.s-stud^^^  hfij^nd  this; 

cpl-l^^^        ^heye  are  tpa  nmri^  each  cqI^^ 

aHd  c_oai!Utmity  to  .p'USjtify  J^^^  g?hi^^^ 
idone  solely  for  the  plirpo^    of  gi^^ 

the  cplieg^^^       tha^t  those  c^p]icerne4;^^m^^^^ 
!n;6eds,.    If  this  has  heen  ^^^a^^^ 

:d|ito  f  cation  ^rograms.^  It         acpdniplis^  o§3^6t|^&#  tt^j 

ihovfever^  insig^^  program^  deyejpped 

%is  _  : 


-  -  -  --'>i< 


IS:  r   -  5 


Bprg-»  Waiter  R.^,  "IrundainentalU  oS  Research  Beqign,:""  BdueMlonjin;" 
R.e3eaa;g;>X:r    4n:  Bijsrodagjsioni.  Ijavid  McKay  Gomwap.yv  I^^c'.T"^'^ 

%er'^Aier,  ^ohn  C.^^       PascKa-1  Twyntaiii  ViG  tof  "0.  'Hoi-nbositel.^,  and 
_   BayXen  Il..:HaIiaG^ 

propSlyts./"  ^Lqc^l^^j-ona^^^  .Gui:d.ahQe  iQpLarterayj  yoi  j/^^^^^^^^ 

llaijris.,  Sydney         '^Technology  Msr^s  Age  of  SDecialisI:^'"  Detroit 

^KlMri^  ios^^^    F,.^  '"/vdequately  -frained  Secretaries*    A  Poliovfeup 
Study/"-  S^ie  Ba^aa4e  sHeetj  Vol;  i:  itb;^  -63  MrGh\  196^.1- 

■  #^^2;5K        ™^  ;  :    -        "  -  ^  : 

HcCorMickj,  Tliornas  C:.  and-  grandis,,.         G.,,    #ethctlg"-pf  Researfffe 
in  ^/fcl^  Mtay, ioraJ,  Scjencies.,  Ifew  York:;  Ha^^^ 


.1-  : 


:Hait3:6nar  Re^search  Division.,  "Smail 

f  cjM|t.Z3  JRayrnohd:  Ej:,  '"A  |oliW^up  on- .Ilorior  .Siuderyfes  j/'^'  Junior 
GolXgge  jmrrm ,  ¥oi.  'Jti  BeGember^  Iglf ' ^  Januai^>,  I968 , 

|Bp?^^P^fe^  ;    -   -     _  -  - 

■SMgoe.,- |!ay^^  and.;iiemtea:ryr  ^^S^^^^^^  . 

:        Experieilce^^    School  aM  Mcaiife  fbl;;  9f 1962,  pp^  'gki. 


-   >  ->:-- 

t 
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IE--  + 


i 


-22- 


-I 


^'^^  -  -  -_ 


^1 


3! 


Ji,- 


'  \       ■  besdsilBf  Reseai^ell  $nstruip-eni 

V  The  .p,r:Uicipa^^  ins-tEVUBent  of  this  s^ttidy  is  the  GLuestionilaire 
-aitd -  is  •desighed- tQ  elicit  fpur  tjrpes  of  infoWatioli,  hatriely:. 

2;    %x^Mqj^^0j  - _   ^  ^  .  : 

I- -^^i.^  ^^^^^^  .  ■  T 

The  .eraplb5g9ent  s.^e^dpn  ;oJ  t^^^  ^yestjqnhai?^  v/here;Y|r_ 
j|'6|s$hle5  is;  -des%he'd  :P^iriia|\py^     :c^eG|s  of  -ps  .5r  po 
^inswers.    The  evaluation  sefiMon^ Mil 4  flve  point  scale  I'atinf 
at ligh  for  :sijnpiy  checking/ cat ego^^^^  f i?Gel|eht 

i|&.ppoK_.    The  .e3';alj|atip^^  Jpfe  s  is  pasel 

j^r|i-4  three  point  Sating/,sMi?  .^angj^    f f bm  heipp^^^^^  displ5as^a> 
li^i^h;  only  h.  che.elt  ;ir!ark/n^^^^  to  IMicai^^^  - 

The-  recpBrniendatipn -sec-te        She  instrvment  |s  perhaps 
/$]iel  bhiy  slct ion  of  tBe  afte  sfiphnarf^^  that  is  ppeh:£  The 
_;fyrpose -o£- this- is  to  .pickjuip  ahMerl  that.M       pthefwise:  have 
j^efri^  missed  i  \  '  ,^ 

-  '  ■  better-  of  ; 

5:;'  The  letter  of  Explanation- of  four  parts,  hajiely: 
X/-      li    The  cpliege  heading-  .  '  :  ' 

■1       2 .    The  :salutat.ioh 

-o       3--.    The  Ibpdy  ".  '  •    ;  "  / 

i;:H-x„,... Ji......'r4ie^cl^  .(lignatijire:)' 


■  :VMl 

i. 


1 


J  - 


The  college  stationary  v/ao  used  to  verify  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gtudy  wh.ile  the  personal  salute, tion  w^as  designed  to  give 
the  respondent  the  feeling  of  a  personal  appeal  being  ip.ade  of 
her.    The  body  of  the  letter  was  composed  in  a  manner  to  make 
the  respondent  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  helpfuUness 
to  the  college  and,  therefore,  rendering  a  service  to  herself, 
the  college  and  later  graduatcss  by  filling  out  the  questionha'lre 
and  returning  it. 

The  closing  v;as  signed  by  the  researcher  to  give  the 
respondent  the  feeling  that  this  communication  was  more  than 
a  form  letter  sent  to  ah  impersonal  entity  by  an  impersonal 
concern  or  college*. 

The  telephone  communication  v/as  designed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  letter  of  information.    The  researcher  himself 
telephoned  at  least  85  percent  of  all  subjects  having  telephone 
numbers  listed  -  some  as  many  as  four  times.    Several  persons 
v/hose  telephone  numbers  viere  not  properly  listed  with  the 
college,  vjere  located  by  a  search  of  the  telephone  directory. 
Replicas  of  the  questionnaires  and  letters  used  may  be  seen 
in  the  appendices. 


c 


APPEIIDIX  B 
F.*^.  ployer  InBtrurAcnii 
Questionnaire 

The  employer's  questionnaire  is  designed  to  elicit  three 
types  of  information-    These  are: 

1.  Company  data 

2.  Occupational  data  on  subject 

3.  .Evaluative  data 

~    a.  Characteristics 
i).  Eiiiploj'-ees 

The  occupational  section  of  the  questionnaire  is  designed 
to  elicit  answers  to  questions'  on  employees  of  the  simple,  . 
closed,  checklist  type~There  is  only  one  question,  on  the 
entire  questionnaire 3  that  cannot  be  answered  in  this  fashion, 
and  that  is  his  length  of  employ  with  the  company. 

The  evaluative  section  of  the  questionnaire  is  divided 
essentially  into  two  parts.     In  the  first  part,  the  employer 
is  given  a  list  of  11  characteristics  or  traits,  and  is  asked 
to  place  them  numerically  in  rank-order  according  to  his. 
desirability  of  having  these  characteristics  in  his  employees. 

In  the  second  part  of  the '  evaluation ,  the  employer-^is-. 
asked  to  rate  the  employee  in  the  11  characteristics,  on  a 
five  point  rating  scale,,  having  values  ranging  from  excellent 
to  poor.    Only  check  marks  are  needed  to  answer  each  item. 
In  the  contin^^atlon  of  this  employee  evaluation,  two  questions 
wore  asked  whereby  the  employer  would  check  either  yes  or  no 
to  complete  the  evaluation  ansvjers. 


ERJC 
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The  letter  of  Information  sent-  to  the  er.ployer  had  an 
overall  basic,  design  purpose  as  that  of  the  subjects  of  this 
study.     It-  too^  vjas  divided  into  four  parts ^  namely: 

1.  College  heading"'" 

2.  Salutation 

3.  Body 

4.  Complimentary  close  (signature) 

^'    vnien  the  employee  returned  her  questionnaire^  it  had  the 
naiTie  of  her  supervisor,  if  she  was  employed.    This  name  was 
pj^ced  in  tVie  salutation  to  indicate  vrarmth  and  personal 
implication  to  the  supervisor  v/ith  the  hope  that  this  vrould 
solicit  his  interest  in  perusing  the  contents  of  the  letter..  . 
'  Iri:  the  body  of  the  letter,  the  design  was  to  imply  that 
the  college  wanted  to  serve  industry  better  and  needed  this 
inforjTiation  to  better  learn  v/hat  industry's  needs  and  desires 
v;ere . 


^For  the  purpose  of  the  college  heading,  and.  signature, 
aee  prior  notations. 

26 
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Vfayne  CoiJ.nty  Commuiity  Co.ljegc 
Data  Process:! Keypunch  and  Unit  Record  Machine 

Course  102 

A  fo.llov;-up  study  of  Job  status'  of  students  completing  Data 
Processing  Keyoxmch  and  Unit  Record  Machines,  Course  102,  at 
Wayne  County  Com:aunity  College,  designed  to  assict  the  eraployee, 
the  eiaployer,  and  the  College  in  future  planning. 


Wame  of  Employee:  ^   

(Last)  (FirstT 


Address: 


liarital  Status:       Married      .Single  ^*Div.    Sex:  _^ 

  M  F 

Cj,rcle  I.ast  Gj-ade  Completed  in -School:    8    9    10    11  12 
Circle  Years  of  College  Completed:     12  3^ 

Name  of  Employer :,__  ,  -  -  -  -  

Name  of  Immediate  Supervisor;   ,  -,    ,  „ 


1.  Do  you  operate  Data  Processing  Keypiinch  or 
Unit  Record  Machines  as  your  regular  ^joh: 

2.  Do  you  perform  other  vrork  related  to  Data 
Processing  Keypunch  or  Unit  Record  Machines: 

3.  What  is  the  title  of  your  regular  joh?^  


■Yes  No 


4.  If  you  are  not  viorlcing  at  Data  Processing 
Keypunch  or  Unit  Record  Machines,  do  you  plan 
to  continue  to  seek  such  employment? 

5.  Is  yoiir  application  for  Data  Processing  Key- 
punch or  Unit  Record  Machines  Operation  on 
file  v.dth  any  employment  agency  or  plant?  If 
so,  with  v;hat  agency  or  plant? 


6.      If  requested  to  do  so,  vjould  you  be  willing 
to  accept  a  Data  Processing  Keypunch  or  Unit 
Record  Machines  Job  out  of  town  or  out  of 
state? 
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Yes  No 

7#      If 'you  are  vrorkxng.at  Data  ProcesGing 
Ko?/punch  or  Unit  Record  Machine.^  ^  could 
you  have  Eficured  this  .job  v/ithout  having 
had  this  or  a  sxtnilar  cour/se?   

*8i      Is  there  a  possibility  for  your  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  position.    To  vjhat 
position?   


ie  vjould  like  to  laiov/  vrfiat  you  think  of  Data  Processing  Key- 
punch and  Unit  Kecord  Machines^  Course  102^  as  a'^bourse  and  its 
effectiveness  in  preparing  you  for  a  joh*    Indicate  this  by 
jolacing  a  check  mark  under  the  vjord  belovj  that  luost  nearly 
rtescribes  your  feelings* 


iilxcellcnt 

Good 

Average 

B'air 

Poor 

^ality^of  the  Course 

—  .f 

fiffectiveness  of  Course 
^  for  Job  Preparation 

With  your  present  job,  are  you  Ilappy  Satisfied  Displeased 


I'Jliat  suggestion  (s)  have  yo\i  to  offer  to  improve  Data  Processinf^ 
Keypunch  and  Unit  Record  Machines,  Course  102? 

^   '^"^ 


Other  Comments: 


( 


Dear  Miss  Doe:  (  ^ 

Enclosed  j'^ou  vjill  find  a  brief  questionnaire  designed  to 
assist  the  coilege  in  evaluating  its  courses  in  Kcj^punch  and 
Unit  Record  Machines  •    You  can  assist  us  in  this  program  by 
filling  out  the  questionnaire  and  retui^ning  it  to  us  inmiediately, 
A  self-addressed  envelope  is  included  to  expedite  time. 

Yours  truly^ 


Prank  C*-  Jones 
Intern 


FCJrninc 
Enclosures 


( 
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APPEIJDXX  D 
Vlaync  Cotinty  Comnjunity  Goil'?{So 
Date  Processing  Keypunch  ano  Unit  Record  Hac:h3.ne 

''oursc  10? 

/i  fol.lOv-j-\iD  study  of  Sob  status  of  students  completing  Data 
Processing"  Keypuncfi  and  Unit  Record  MachinciS,  Course  102,  at 
I'Javne  Couritv  Community  College,  dossigned  to  assist  the 
employer,  the  crr.ployee,  and  the  College  in  future  planning. 


Haii-e  of  CO!np"any:_ 


Address  of  Company:  

TWanie  of  Employee:  

ikployee's  Position:^ 
Iipji-ediate  Supervisor: 


"(iast)     '      '    JWnrrr^  (First) 


i.     Does  eninloyoe  perform  Data  Processing;  Key- 
punch or  Unit  Record  Machines  as  her  Job: 
Pull- time  Part-time  


Yea  m 


2.  Does  emp3.oyce  perform  a  job  related  to  Data 
Processing  Keypunch  or  Unit  Record  Machines? 

3.  If  an  opening  in  Data  Processing  Keypunch  or 
Unit  Rcjcord  Machines  operation  presents 
itself,  will  this  employee  be  considered  to 
fill  the  position? 

it.     For  hov?  long  has  this  employee  baen  employed 
vrith  your  company? 


yrs.  inos. 


30  •  ^« 


3i 

^jfiamber  from  1-11  the         J^lease  raCc  this  employee.    This  v;lll 
_^  . /r^ank  order  of  desira-       help  Vfayne  County  Conuaunity  College  in 
^     'bility  of  these  charac-    its  I\xture  planning  of  ins  Liaiction  vrith 
.."^^teristics  ycu^  v/ould  regard,  to  your  requirements  of  all 

prefer  in  an  employee.  employees. 


VApT5>  Vf  ■ 

/A.    C  JL  a.  V  .  i  1/ 

A  ^  7  O  *1>  n  rt* 

iv  V  KM  dih'^tl 

i*  a  X  i 

Poor 

} : 

(  Dependability 

Attendance 

\  Punctuality 

Efficiency  (oualit.,) 

.    .    .  : 

^*  .  -     .  - 

m 

f  Productiylfcy 
f  QUcintity) 

Creativity  (Nev?  Ideas 

Attitude.  -Jov/ard  Work 

Work  Potential 

—                 -    1  — 

?^eatness  of  Appearance 

. ,  - 

m  )  Attitude  Toward 
s  i:.       .Cp-v;orRers  ^ 

w  )  Attitude  Tovmrd 
ill:  '  Superiors  

Does  employee  have  ability  to  handle  assigned 
duties  vrithout  excess  supervision? 

Would  you  be  willing  to  employ  other  graduates 
of  Wayne  County  Comraunity  College? 


Yes  No 


'Gomnients : 


m--  V 


Dear  Sirs: 

The  VJayne  County  Ccimntuilty  College  is  novr  in  the  process 
of  updating  its  Data  Processing  Program.    We  need  your  help  in 
evaluating  both  its  programs  and  its  students.    Enclosed  is  a 
brief  questionnaire  designed  to  furnish  us  with  the  necessary 
iriformation  for  such  an  evaluation.    Please  have  someone 
cdrnplete  this  questionnaire  at  your  earliest  opportunity  and 
return  it  to  us  iuirjiediately.    A  self -addressed  and  stamped 
em^elope  is  included  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  your  return 
and  to  expedite  time. 

All  information  included  in  this  quesjtiohnaire  v/ill  be 
lield  in  strictest  confidence  and  vrill  only  be  used  to  assist  us 
in  arriving  at  general  conclusions  (no  personal  conclusions 
Mill  be  used) . 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Yours*  truly ^ 

Prank  C.  Jones 

FCJ:mnc 
Enclosures 
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VT  019  699- 

ArMnSW  <inVT<;nRY  r.nilNCIL  FOR.  VOCATIQNAl- 
XpHNI'Gm  EDUCATION,  SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT, 

:.i9fij^^\:-^:::'  ;  


;Wp€lOI^M^teCHNIGAL  EDUCATION,  llTTLE  ROCK. 
jfilfMSORiFhuCATTONr  t  OHEWI.    MASHIMGTQN^  Oj^. 


IgraVfWtBlie  :IN  VT-ER  le  SWi 


pjlPlf^S  ^  ANNUAL  .RS&QJRI^J-JlAmUL^QBX 


WMMMEEiS:;.  *^OGATIONAL  EOUCATIdN;  *ADULT 

lYoiAii^ffi^  eouG  A  T  I  ONI  _e:l|  ME  NTA  ^Y.  .Ej)y  CA  T  I.  QN ; 
-|ipNtA|ySloiJGAf ION;  mobile  classrooms; 


;  iWNflfeliRS  -  ^ARKANSAS 


ABMrM^^   in  its  SEGOND  ANNUAL  report,  THE 

MicAiytiqA^^bVT^nRY-CQUNClL  FOR  vnCATTRNaj  - 

fg^HNlM  EDUCAf TON  emphasized  THAt  THE  MAJOR 

f a R  t itTy^im  vnc ATI  QNAl^_iDUj:^^   

SWTiflDMOM  POST-SEC  ON  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  > 

je^Miftal^  SCHOOL  SY^X£M^.AFCOMHENDAXLtMS  

TNCyUDEBi SUBSTANTIALLY  INCREASED  FUNDING  FOP 

J/nMlfmAi:  PnnrATT^ON  AT  All  LEVELS,  

rqljlR^WLSUM  REVIEW,  FUNDING  STUDIES,  INDUSTRY 
^^|[lg(y?;pRn(;RAM«;.  AND  MOBILE  T.RALN1NG.-1MLLS-- 


VFOR^iiJ^rN  BOTH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND 


^^1 

4 
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U.S.  0EPARTM6NT0F  HEALTH. 
EOUCATtON  ft  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRO- 
DUCED EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIG- 
INATING IT  POINTS  OF  VIEWOROPIN. 
IONS  STATEO  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDU- 
CATION POSITION  OR  POLICY 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

ARKANSAS  ApVISOR^^  , 
VWATlONAL-f ECMiCAL  EbUGATO 


ACT  1 51-6F  THE  SiXtY^EyENTO  GE^ 
-^OlFTOfeStATEbE  A 


1 .  ../y 


April5,1971 


The  Arkansas  Advisory  Council  for  Vocatiofial-technical  Education  \^as  created 
by  Act  151  of  the  Sixty-Seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  1969.  It 
is  composed  of  32  members  from  diverse  backgrounds  in  business,  industry,  labor, 
agriculture  and  education.  It  is  charged  by  law  to  advise  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  concerning  the  operation  of  vocational  education  programs  and  make 
recommendatiohscohcernihg  such  programs^ 

^  '  (J 


Rowan  J.  Altheimer 

G.  L.  Glover 

J  D.  Ryther  . 

Grady  P.  Arrington 

James  W.  Green 

John  W.  Thiele 

L.  C.  Baber 

Mary  W.  Hail 

F.  V.  Thompson 

Russell  Baxter 

Ralph  Hudson 

Leona  A.Troxell 

M.  A  .  Bldkely 

Bob  Lamb         .  ^ 

Harry  Vandergriff 

Ken  Boettcher 

H.  Thomas  Loberg 

John  Vandiver 

H.  L.  Bryles 

Robert  M.Millwee,  Jf. 

William  L.  Walker 

W.  H.  Cluck,  Jr. 

W.  M.  Pierce 

Adrian  WiHiamson,  Jr. 

Lloyd  E.  Curtis 

Albert  J.  Porter 

Hardy  L.  Winbum,  Jr. 

James  A.  Dildy 

Harry  Ragiahd,  Jr. 

Daniel  H.  Woods 

John  Fitzgerald 

Edward  Rensch 

<• 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
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416  Conttntntol  Butldtnoi  (501)  374^790 
LHtto  Rock,  Arkonsos  72201 


ARKANSAS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  for  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


DANIEL  H.  WOODS 


LANNY  W.  HASSELL 
Execut/vft  D/fector 


April  5, 1971 


Rabie  Rhodes,  Chdirmari 
-State^owrB     Vocdti&0  Education 
MiateMduc^^^ 

litiieRdcklArka^  72201 


Dear  Mk  Rhodes: 

Accompanying  this  letter  is  our  Second  Annual  Report  indicating  our  concern  for  various 
areas  of  vocational  education  in  our  State,  along  with  recomnienddtions  we  feel  will  improve 
the  value  of  vocational  education  programs. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  thai  at  its  regular  qudrterly^meeting  in  March, 
the  Advisory  Council  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  commending  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  vocational  education  in  our  secondary  school  system  over  the  past  two  years. 

Furthermore,  I,  and  the.  members  of  the  executive  committee  who  were  invited  to  attend, 
wish  to  commend  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  its  sponsorship  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Mobile  training  Centers,  April  3^,  1970,  at  the  Winrock  Convention 
Center.  This  was  a  most  outstanding  and  Informative  seminar  that  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  not  only  to  vocational  education  in  Arkansas,  but  to  the  Nation.  For  this  invitation, 
and  the  many  other  courtesies  extended  the  Council,  we  are  most  appreciative. 

The  Council  sincerely  hopes  that  the  opinions  and  recommendations  given  in  the  accom- 
panying report  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Board  in  the  preparation  of  future  plans,  the  Coun- 
cil looks  forward  to  working  with  you  in  developing  such  plans  and  working  toward  the  im- 
provement of  all  aspects  of  vocational  education  in  Arkansas. 


Sincerely, 


c^r^ — 


Daniel  H.  Woods 
Chairman 


DHWnt 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 
of  the 

ARKANSAS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


WhUe  almost  everyone  in  this  State  agrees  that  additional  vocational  education  is 
needed,  the  philosophical  differences  of  where  to  spend  the  bulk  of  new  money  is  still  very 
much  open  to  question. 

This  Council  remains  convinced  that  the  major  thrust  of.vocational  education  should 
be  lifted  from  post-secoridaiy  schools  t  secondary  school  system.  TTiis  is  not  to  say 
that  ahy  existing  post-secbhda^^  shoiUd  be  clds^  or  their^operatiphs  curtailed  in  any 
way;  on  the  cpriirary ^  the  Gbuncaf f eek  that  existinrpos^^^^^ 

graded  and  expanded  as  funds  become  av^iable.  fhus^  it  is  readily  apparent  that  substantial 
r^^^sums  of  new  money  are  an  urgent  requirement. 

Therefore,  the  following  recommendations  for  197 1  are  meaningful  only  if  taken  in  the 
broader  context  of  the  general  recommendations  made  in  the  Advisory  CounciFs  report 
dated  September  2, 1970- 

These  1970  recommendations  were: 

(1)  That  emphasis  on  vocational-technical  education  should  be  directed 
to  establishing  a  comprehensive  high  school  educational  program 
throughout  the  State. 

(2)  Additional  post-secondary  area  vocational-technical  schools  should 
not  be  built  until  the  existing  ones  have  expanded  their  enrollment 
and  curriculum. 

(3)  The  present  plan  for  constructing  new  schools  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  any  new  post-secondary  schools  should  be  built  where 
student  needs  and  job  opportunities  are  the  greatest. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  make  the  following  recommendations  to  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education. 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

This  Coundl  strongly  feels  that  all  elementary  and  secondary  public  school  students 
should  have  the  opportunity  for  vocational  education,  and  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  vocational  orientation  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  followed  by  the  avail* 
ability  of  vocational  training  in  area  comprehensive  high  schools.  The  area  high  schools,  in 
addition  to  serving  the  needs  of  students  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  located,  should  also 
be  made  available  to  students  of  neighboring  school  districts,  and  be  utilized  for  adult  train* 
ing  programs  in  the  evening  and  on  weekends. 

To  maximize  the  impact  of  vocational  edtic^on,  it  is  essential  that  all  teachers  and 
counselors  have  flrst*hand  knowledge  of  the  benefits  vocatk>nal  education  brings  to  the  stu* 
dent,  to  the  school  system,  and  to  education  in  general; 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  th  education,  and  vocational  education  in  particular, 
be  pointed  to  a  common  goal-a  rewarding  ahd'satisfying  j^c^r  o{^^  students, 
whether  they  leave  school  after  1 2  years  or  earlier,  or  go  oh  to  complete  coil^e. 

Finally,  that  everyone,  students,  parents  and  teachers,  musfSe^made  aware  of  the 
appeal  and  merits  of  vocational  education  in  our  public  school  system. 

Recommendations: 

(1)  That  substantially  increased  funding  be  provided  for  vocational 
education  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  school  system. 

(2)  That  the  establishment  of  area  comprehensive  high  schools  in 
population  centers  throughout  the  State  be  promoted  and  finan* 
cially  supported  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

(3)  That  a  "round-robin*'  concept  of  vocational  orientation  and  train* 
ing,  utilizing  mobile  training  units,  be  implemented  in  our  sec* 
ondary  schools. 

(4)  That  a  system  of  teacher  workshops  be  initiated  to  acquaint 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  with  the  many  aspects  of 
vocational  orientation  and  training. 

(5)  That  the  State  Department  of  Education  take  necessary  action 
to  require  knowledge  of,  and  training  in,  occupational  clusters 
and  vocational  orientation  for  all  elementary  and  secondary 
school  counsek)!^. 


(6)  That  they  take  the  steps  necessary  to  complete  the  transition  of 
vocational  agriculture  education  departqients  from  an  emphasis 
on  production  agriculture  to  other  more  relevant  afeas  of  agri- 

c 

culture  and  agri-business  instruction. 

(7)  That  they  take  the  initiative  in  informing  th^?  general  public, 
school  boards,  school  administrators,  teacher,  and  students  of  the 
appeal  and  merits  of  the  various  levels  and  programs  of  vocational 
education. 

Adult  Vocational  Education 

No  consideration  or  evaluation  of  Arkansas*  Adult  Vocational  Education  programs  can 
be  made  without  an  immediate  observation  of  its  distinct  relationdiip 
tion.  The  problem  fadng  adiUt  ybc^tionsd  educ^^  flhdings  con* 

tained  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa* 
tion  when  they  said: 

*\  . .  thefeform  of  American  schoob  the  Nation  so  desperately  needs 
will  not  come  about  if  the  Federal  Government  continues  to  invest 
nearly  $4M  in  remedial  manpower  programs  for  each  $1.00  it  invests 
in  preventive  vocational  programs ..." 

While  the  problem  of  stemming  the  flow  of  untrained  and  uneducated  youth  into  the 
labor  market  is  a  national  problem,  it  is  not  without  roots  in  Aricansas,  where  for  every 
$1*00  spent  at  the  secondary  level  for  vocational  eduoition,  approximately  $10«00  ($4  mil* 
lion  V*  $41  million)  is  spent  for  post-secondary  training  in  our  area  schools,  MDTA,  and 
other  manpower  training  and  supportative  programs,  which  are  essentially  remedial  in  na* 
ture.  Consequently,  these  agencies,  other  than  the  Southwest  Technical  Institute,  are  giving 
instruction  in  vocational  training  which  coukl  be  offered  at  the  secondary  level,  and  which 
leaves  the  area  vocationakechnical  schools  anything  but  post*secondary  technical  institu* 
tions* 

Much  more  effort  is  needed  to  keep  curriculums  and  equipment  updated.  The  use  of 
outdated 'methods  and  old  equipment  cannot  result  in  anything  less  than  our  educational 
system  training  individuals  as  mudi  as  several  years  behind  industry's  progress.  Maintenance 
of  curricula  is,  therefore,  essentia  and  needs  to  be  reviewed  on  a  continuing  basis. 


Individuals  who  need  training  need  more  than  ''new  facilities*''  They  need  goodfrealis- 
tic,  well*constructed  instructional  programs*  The  Arkansas  Industry  Training  Progi^m  is  ex-\ 
celleht  evidence  that  people  are  willing  to  literally  donate  their  time  to  receive  training^ 
which  is  relevant  to  them  and  holds  promise  of  giving  them  skills  for  a  job  in  the  area  in 
which  they  live* 

The  Council  recognizes  that  the  Divisk>n  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion has  several  limiting  factors  affecting  its  work*  The  most  obvious  example  is  the  amount 
of  money  the  Dividon  has  to  work  with-less  than  Hvc  percent  of  the  total  educational  hnd- 
get  of  the  State  Department  of  Education-$6  million  v*  $120  million,  with  less  than  $2 
niiliion  of  this  allocated  to  the  public  school  system*  Yet,  our  society  requires  only  about  1 5 
percent  of  its  people  possess  a  college  degree,  and  this  is  about  the  percentage  graduating 
from  oiir  State  colleges  and  universities*  Stated  differently,  more  than  98  percent  of  the 
total: educational  fiinds  am//a&/e  at  the  iState  level  for  public  school  educatk>n  are  allocated 
tbipreparing  students  for  the  college  most  of  them  wdl  never  reach,  and  le^s  than  two  per* 
cent  in  preparing  them  for  the  world  of  work  the  vast  majority  will  enter  on  leaving  school— 
with  or  without  a  high  school  diploma*  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  criticism  of  gen* 
era!  education  or  as  recommending  a  shifting  of  present  funds;  rather  it  shows  the  need  for 
increased  funding  with  a  significantly  higher  portion  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  vocational 
education* 

To  accomplish  this  goal  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  tax  funds,  some  severe 
duinges  in  our  attitudes  towards  the  concept  of  education  must  take  place* 

Unfortunately,  when  one  talks  of  education  it  is  in  a  dualistic  manner*  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  college  preparatory  courses  and  collies;  on  the  other  hand  tiiere  are  voca* 
tipnal  programs  and  technical  schools*  The  former  generally  occupies  a  false  position  of 
having  a  higher  value  or  social  signiHcance* 

This  Council  feels  that  no  change  can  be  effected  which  will  upgrade  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  vocational  programs  under  the  present  system*  As  long  as  vocational  education 
remains  subservient  to  the  academic  disciplines,  we  will  make  no  progress*  The  time  is  now 
for  vocational  educatk)n  to  be  recognized  as  honorable,  worthwhile,  and  as  demanding  of 
one*s  intellect  as  are  academic  programs* 

In  the  area  of  adult  vocatk>nal  education,  the  Council  commends  the  Arkansas  Indus- 
try Training  Program  for  accomplishing  excellent  results*  In  the  Aott  term  of  this  agency*s 
existence,  it  will  complete  training  of  2,000  people  at  a  cost  of  only  $158*00  per  person* 


In  terms  of  State  tax  dollars,  the  cost  has  been  about  $37*00  per  person.  It  has  been  con* 
servatively  estimated  that  these  people  will  return  to  the  State  $26.00  per  person  in  State 
taxes  the  first  year  they  are  employed.  In  addition,  this  program  has  reached  those  most  in 
need  of  skill  training  and  employment-the  unemployed,  the  underemployed  and  persons 
on  welfare,  and  it  has  reached  all  segments  of  our  society. 

The  Arkansas  Industry  Training  Program  operates  on  a  very  modest  budget  at  present, 
and  has  made  a  very  realistic  and  reasonable  request  for  an  increased  appropriation  for  the 
next  biennium. 

Unlike  many  of  the  academic  disciplines,  maintaining  a  vocattoml  class  or  program  is 
expensive.  The  cost  of  equipment  and  instructional  supplies  often  prohibits  establishing 
such  programs  in  many  areas.  This  Council  feels  that  one  way  to  maximize  the  equipment 
usage  and  minimize  the  cost  of  supplies  is  throi^  centndized  control  of  equipment  and 
materials  purchases  and  usage.  Mudi  eqidpment  and/or  materials  needed  by  the  area  schools 
and  other  adult  training  programs  coiild  be  controlled  on  a  ''need**  bam.  The  demand  for 
certain  courses  is  bound  to  vary  from  one  area  to  another  and  from  one  year  to  tfie  next. 
For  example,  one  school  may  have  a  need  for  10  metalworicing  lathes  one  year,  but  only 
five  the  next.  At  the  same  time,  the  situation  ooukl  be  reversed  at  another  school  Sudi 
equipment  problems  u>uld  easily  be  met  by  central^  equipment  and  material  control  In 
additton,  it  would  reduce  the  need  to  overstock  (or  work  to  fill  courses  no  k>nger  needed 
at  previous  levels),  and  provide  greater  flexibility  in  planning  and  in  adbusting  courses  and 
course  schedules. 

Bnally,  this  Council  looked  curefuUy  into  the  concept  of  mobile  training  units  cw- 
rently  on  the  market.  It  concluded  that  the  concept  of  such  training  units  could  readily  and 
effectively  be  applied  to  adult  vocational  training.  Virtually  every  area  of  adult  training 
could  be  taught  in  mobile  units,  from  basic  adult  education  throu^  madiine  shop,  elec- 
tronics, and  key  pundi  operations.  If,  however,  such  a  system  of  training  is  instituted  in 
Aricansas,  it  could  be  implemented  most  economically  and  effectively  by  utilizing  mobile 
training^units  for  orientatk>n  to  the  worid  of  work  and  introduction  to  the  vark)usoccupa* 
tk>ns  at  elementary  and  secondary  schools  during  regular  school  hours,  and  making  the  units 
available  for  adult  courses  evenings  and  weekends.  Furthermore,  a  continuing  evaluatk>n 
must  be  made  of  the  overall  program  to  insure  that  maximum  applicability  and  economical 
use  of  equipment  is  obtained. 


RecommeiMtatioiis: 

(1)  That  substantially  inaeased  funding  be  provided  for  vocational 
.  education. 

(2)  That  a  continuint  review  and  evaluation  of  curriculums  be  insti- 
^     tuted-with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  imfessional  personnel 

and  industry  and  business  representatives,  by  fields  of  expertise 
or  knowledge-with  the  objective  of  discontinuini  courses  no 
longer  needed,  instituting  new  courses,  and  keepii«  imgranis  as 
'*up*tOKUte**  as  possible. 

(3)  That  the  Sute  Board  of  Education  create  a  Joint  jEducation 
Study  Task  Force  with  the  otjectlve  of  determining  the  most 
equiuble  distribution  of  monies,  reviewing  existing  laws  and 
practices,  and  preparing  recommendations  for  the  State  Board  of 
Educatton. 

(4)  That  the  Board  endorse  full  funding  of  the  Industry  Training 
Program  over  the  next  biennium.  It  k  further  recommended  that 
there  be  an  expanston  of  the  program  in  subsequent  bienniums. 

(5)  That  the  State  Department  of  Education  establnh  a  centralized 
control  over  equipment  and  materials  purchases  and  usige. 

(6)  That  the  concept  of  a  system  of  mobile  trainii^  units  be  adopted 
and  that  these  units  be  purchased  in  needed  areas  of  training  for 
use  in  both  the  public  school  system  and  for  adult  training. 


ReH>ectfully  submitted, 


Daniel  H.  Woods 
Chairman 
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FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  FORMER  OCCUPATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  STUDENTS  AT  VIRGINIA  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES:    A  PROGRESS  REPORT 

This  Is  a  report  on  the  status  and  progress  of  a  follow-up  study 
of  former  students  who  had  been  enrolled  In  occupational-technical 
programs  at  Virginia  community  colleges.    The  report  Includes  an 
overview  of  the  study,  a  review  of  project  activities  and  accomplishments 
through  June  1972,  selected  preliminary  findings,  and  the  status  of 
a  series  of  research  reports.    Appended  to  this  report  are  samples  or 
copies  of  Instruments  and  other  related  materials  employed  In  the 
study. 

The  study  was  supported  substantially  with  research  funds 
administered  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Virginia  State 
Department  of  Education.    Of  the  original  grant  of  $53,844,  just 
$35,088  was  expended  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

An  Overview  of  the  Study 
Statement  of  the  Problem 

Since  its  inception  In  1966,  the  Virginia  Community  College 
System  has  been  rapidly  expanding  In  student  enrollments,  educational 
programs,  staff,  and  facilities.    From  1966  to  1971,  the  system  has 
graduated  6,146  students;  of  which  4,783  have  been  in  occupational- 
technical  .programs.    An  even  larger  number  of  students  discontinued 
attendance  at  the  colleges  without  completing  their  intended  programs 
of  study.    During  fall  1971,  about  35,000  students  were  enrolled  in 
occupational -technical  and  college  transfer  programs,  and  by  1980 
enrollments  are  expected  to  more  than  double.    A  high  proportion  of, 
these  enrollments  will  continue  to  be  in  occupational-technical  programs. 
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During  the  period  of  the  I970*s,  huge  sums  will  be  required  to 
provide  additional  educational  programs,  staff,  and  facilities  for 
expanding  enrollments.    Ideally,  planning  for  this  expansion  should 
be  based  upon  awareness  of  Information  about  students  and  potential 
students  and  their  occupational  needs,  and  the  activities  of  former 
students  after  they  leave  the  community  college.  Comprehensive 
and  accurate  information  about  former  students  who  were  enrolled  In 
occupational-technical  programs  at  Virginia  community  colleges  did 
hot  exist  prior  to  this  study.    Although  studies  about  occupational- 
technical  graduates  and  non-graduates  have  .been  conducted  at  several 
of  the  Virginia  communit*/  colleges,  these  studies  were  few  In  number 
arid  difficult  to  bring  together  and  evaluate  as  a  group.    A  review 
of  these  completed  studies  was  presented  In  the  original  proposal. 
More  Information  was  needed  about  employment  status  and  related  activities 
of  former  graduates  and  non-gradUates-  since  leaving  the  colleges,  and 
how  former  students  felt  about  certain  aspects  of  their  college 
experiences  and  the  extent  such  experiences  were  beneficial  to  their 
career  development. 

Purpose  and  Objectives 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  describe  former  occupatlonal- 
technlcal  students  at  the  Virginia  community  colleges,  and  their 
achievements  and  activities  In  college  and  In  subsequent  employment. 
Data  were  collected  and  examined  which  relate  to  student 
characteristics,  post-college  activities,  and  reactions  toward 
their  college  experience  and  current  employment.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  study,  data  were  collected  which  will  contribute 
toward  understanding  student- retention  patterns.    It  was 
Intended  that  data  be  examined  separately  for  currlcular  groups 
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and  for  graduates  and  non-graduates.    More  specifically,  the  study  was 
designed  with  the  following  major  objectives  In  mind: 

1.  To  Identify  selected  personal  and  demographic  characteristics 

of  former  students  In  occupational -technical  programs, 

2.  To  Identify  post-college  activities  of  former  students, 

3.  To  study  the  attitudes  of  former  students  toward  their 

community  .college  experience  and  current  employment. 

4.  To  study  patterns  of  student  retention  and  withdrawal* 

5.  To  examine  differences  among  graduates  and  non-graduates, 

and  among  the  several  types  of  graduates  In  terms  of 
their  characteristics,  post-col  lege  activities,  and 
personal  evaluations  of  college  experience  and  employment. 

Each  objective  was  further  defined  In  terms  of  specific  research  questions, 

as  fol lows: 

Selected  characteristics  of  former  students 

L    What  are  the  characteristics  of  former  students  In  terms  of 
age,  sex,  marital  status,  race,  and  academic  achievements  - 
e*g.  type  of  degree  completed  to  date,  type  of  curriculum 
last  enrolled  In  or  completed,  cumulative  GPA  and  total 
number  of  credits  earned? 

Employment  and  related  post-college  activities 

2.  What  types  of  employment  activities  and  other  post-college 

endeavors  have  they  engaged  In  since  leaving  the  community 
colleges? 

3.  What  proportion  have  engaged  In  activities  directly  related 

to  their  community  college  training  and  education? 

4.  What  were  their  salaries  -  Initially  upon  leaving  the  community 

college,  and  present  salaries? 
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5.  What  proportion  have  found  emptpyment  within  their  home 

localities  or  within  V 1  rg'(^Tla],^  ^ 

6.  What  proportion  have  continued  their  education  beyond  the 

community  college,  and  how  consistent  with  the  community 

college  program  was  such  conrinued  education? 

Evaluations  by  former  students  toward  their  community  college 
experience  and  current  employment 

7.  How  do  they  feel  about  certain  aspects  of  their  col  lege 

experience  such  as  instruction,  curriculum,  facilities, 

social  activities,  college  environment,  and  counseling 
♦ 

and  placement  services? 

8.  How  do  they  feel  about  their  present  employment  in  such 

matters  as  salary^  nature  of  their  work,  relations  with 
co-workers,  and  opportunity  for  growth? 

9.  What  factor (s)  Influenced  students  to  attend  community 

colleges  or  enroll  In  specific  occupational -technical 
programs? 
Retention  and  Withdrawal  Patterns 

I0«    How  do  retention  and  withdrawal  rates  of  occupational- 
technical  students  vary  among  programs  and  type  of 
degree  earned? 

IL    What  are  the  reasons  why  non-graduates  did  not  complete 

their  community  college  program? 
12,   What  were  the  Initial  educational  goals  of  non-graduates 

when  they  first  attended  the  community  college  and  were 

those  goals  achieved? 
I3*   What  proportion  of  the  students  eventually  completed  an 

Initially  chosen  program?   What  proportion  of  the  students 


changed  programs?   Among  those  who  made  the  change,  what 

reasonCs)  dtd  they  give  for  making  such  a  change? 

Differences  between  graduates  and  non-graduates,  and  among 
graduates 

14.   What  differences  exist-between  graduates  and  non-graduates 
of  various  programs  and  levels  of  graduatjon  In  their: 

a,  selected  personal  and  social  characteristics  and 

prior  academic  achievement? 

b.  employment  activities  such  as  starting  and  current 

salary,  types  of  Job  positions,  and  location 
of  employment? 

c,  educational  activities  after  leaving  the  community 

college? 

d.  evaluations  or  attitudes  toward  certain  aspects  of 

their  community  college  education? 
e*   attitudes  toward  certain  aspects  of  current  employment? 

The  Study  Population 

The  population  consisted  of  all  former  students  at  the  Virginia 
community  col  leges  who  were  enrolled  at  any  time  from  fall  1966 
through  fall  1969  In  occupational -technical  curricula,  either  full- 
time  or  part-time.    Both  graduates  and  non-graduates  were  Included. 
Graduates  Included  those  who  earned  associate  degrees,  diplomas, 
or  certificates  from  1966  through  I97L    Students  who  were  known  to 
have  changed  curricula  from  occupational -technical  areas  were 
Included,  as  well  as  students  who  were  known  to  have  changed  from 
non-oocupatlonal-technlcal  to  occupational -technical  programs 
during  the  same  period. 
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In  all,  3,422  occupatIonal--technicai  graduates  and  8,201  non-* 
graduates  were  Identified  by  thirteen  colleges.   A  list  of  these 
col  leges  Is  shown  In  Appendix  A«   Other  community  colleges  which 
opened  after  19(39  were  not  Included. 

Procedure 

This  section  reviews  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
project  during  the  period  of  January  24,  1972  through  June  30,  1972.. 
During  this  period,  the  project  activities  Included  Identification 
of  the  study  population,  development  of  data  Instruments  and  other 
related  materials,  collection  of  data,  processlng:of  data,  and 
preparation  of  data  outputs. 

Identification  of  the  Study  Population 

As  mentioned  earlier,  there  was  no  accurate  and  comprehensive 
Information  about  former  occupational-technical  students  that 
could  be  readily  retrieved  and  processed.   The  student  permanent 
records  at  each  college  were  recognized  as  the  only  source  for 
Identifying  former  students  who  qualified  for  Inclusion  In  the  study 
and  for  collecting  pertinent  data  about  these  students. 

A  college  data  form  was  devised  (Appendix  B)  as  a  means  for 
capturing  the  selected  personal  and  academic  data  about  each  former 
student.   Data  codes  and  instructions  for  recording  data  from  the 
student  permanent  record  were  also  developed  (Appendix  C). 

A  one*«day  workshop  was  held  to  instruct  selected  college 
personnel  In  the  proper  procedure  for  Identifying  former  students 
who  belonged  In  the  study  population  and  for  recording  related  data. 
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The  data  provided  by  the  col  leges  were  then  converted  to  a 
computer  file.    From  this  file,  name  and  mailing  address  labels 
were  prepared  for  mailing  questionnaires  to  the  former  student 
population. 

Instrumentation 

Two  Instruments  were  developed  for  collecting  Information  on 
former  students'  personal  background,  academic  achievements,  post- 
college  activities,  and  evaluation  of  college  experience  and  current 
employment.    Each  of  these  Instruments  are  described  below. 

The  college  data  form  (Appendix  B)'  was  employed  as  a  means 
for  Identifying  qualified  former  students  and  also  for  recording 
student's  name,  social  security  number,  mailing  address,  sex,  race, 
dates  of  enrollments,  curriculum  enrolled,  number  of  credits  earned, 
cumulative  grade  point  average,  and  for  graduates  the  type  of  degree 
earned  and  year  of  graduation. 

A  questionnaire  (Appendix  D)  was  designed  to  elicit  Information 
about  former  students'  post-college  activities  and  evaluations  of 
college  experiences  and  current  employment.    Questionnaire  Items  were 
.developed  to  provide  specific  answers  to  the  research  questions  listed 
earlier  In  this  report.   The  questionnaire  was  designed  for  conversion 
of  questionnaire  response  data  to  computer  tapes  by  optical  scanning. 
Importantly,  the  optical  scanning  process  reduces  errors  and  expenses 
associated  with  keypunching. 

Data  Col  lection 

The  procedures  for  mailing  the  questionnaires  and  receiving 
completed  questionnaires  are  described  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 
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Questionnaire  M&HIng  Procedure^    Four  mailing  contacts  were 



planned  In  order  to  get  a  satisfactory  percentage  of  cofnpleted\^' 
*  questionnaires.   This  elaborate  follow-up  procedure  was  believed 
necessary  because  some  former  students  had  been  out  of  college 
since  1966.    Due  to  the  large  number  of  subjects  and  the  fact  that 
four  mailings  were  Involved,  all  mailings  were  contracted  to  Custom 
Mailers  and  Consultants,  Incorporated.   This  arrangement  resulted 
In  reduced  costs  due  to  automated  procedures  for  addressing  and 
processing  mailing  materials. 

A  coding  system  was  developed  to  Identify  and  separate  completed 
questionnaires  and  undel Iverable  ones,  and  a  computer  programs  was 
developed  to  distinguish  respondents,  non-respondents,  and  ^undel  Iverable** 
subjects.   This  procedure  eliminated  redundant  mailings. 

The  Initial  mailing  consisted  of  a  questionnaire  and  reply 
envelope.    Six  days  after  the  Initial  mailing,  postcards  were  mailed 
to  remind  former  students  to  return  the  questionnaires,  and  to  thank 
them  If  they  already  had  done  so  (Appendix  E).    Six  days  after  the 
postcard  mailing,  a  copy  of  the  original  questionnaire,  together  with 
a  cover  letter  and  a  reply  envelope  was  sent  to  non-respondents.  A 
sample  of  the  cover  letter  Is  shown  In  Appendix  F.   The  fourth  and  final 
mailing,  consisting  of  a  follow-up  letter  (Appendix  G),  was  sent 
twenty-one  days  after  the  Initial  mailing.   The  follow-up  letter  reminded 
the  student  that  his  questionnaire  had  not  yet  been  received  and  urged 
him  to  complete  and  return  It  promptly.   The  cut-off  date  for  receiving 
returned  questionnaires  was  set  at  seven  weeks  after  the  first  mailing. 
The  mailing  sequence  and  dates  are  shown  on  the  following  page. 
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Hailing  Sequence 


Contact 
Number 


Nature  of  Contact 


Mailing  Date 


Contact  Interval 
(In  days) 


1  Initial  mailing  of  questionnaire  21  April 

2  Hailing  of  reminder  postcard  27  April  6 

3  Hailing  of  second  questionnaire  4  Hay  6 

with  cover  letter 

4  Hailing  of  final  follow-up  letter  II  Hay  8 

Cut-Off  Date  •   9  June 

The  flow  of  completed  questionnaires  was  recorded  to  show  the 
effects  of  each  mailing  contact  (Appendix  H).   The  number  of  returned 
questionnaires  increased  notably  following  each  successive  mail ing« 
Of  the  total  completed  questionnaires  returned,  about  20  percent 
were  received  nine  days  after  the  initial  mailing.   Also  during 
this  period,  the  great  bulk  of  undeliverable  envelopes  were  received* 
An  additional  20  percent  of  completed  questionnaires  were  returned 
immediately  following  the  mailing  of  the  postcard  to  all  former 
students.   The  largest  volume  of  completed  questionnaires,  31  percent, 
were  accumulated  between  the  third  and  fourth  mailing  contact.  An 
additional  13  percent  were  returned  following  the  fourth  and  final 
follow-up.   As  expected,  the  flow  of  returned  questionnaires  decreased 
•gradually  until  the  cut-off  date. 

Clearly,  the  four-phase  mailing  and  follow-up  procedure  was 
essential  to  a  satisfactory  rate  of  returns,  and  can  be  especially 
recommended  In  follow-ups  of  former  students  who  have  been  out  of 
college  for  several  years. 

Per^cent  of  Returns.  Copies  of  the  questionnaire  were  mailed  to 
11,623  former  students,  of  which  3,442  were  graduates  and  8,201  non- 
graduates.   Twelve  percent  of  the  questionnaires  were  undeliverable. 
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Ctasstfted  as  undet iverables  were  those  returned  by  the  post  office 
as  address  unknown,  and  those  returned  by  relatives  with  Indication 
that  the  student  was  deceased  or  In  the  military  service  stationed 
overseas.   From  those  who  were  assumed  to  have  received  the  questionnaire, 
61  percent  returned  usable  completed  questionnaires  —  73  percent 
for  graduates  and  56  percent  for  non-graduates,  a  highly  satisfactory 
rate  of  return  for  this  type  of  study. 

Noh'*Respoifise  Bias 

As  a  check  on  non«-response  bias,  a  five  percent  sample  from  the 
p6o\  of  non-respondents  within  each  college  was  randomly  selected  for 
follow-up  telephone  Interviews.   The  Interviews  were  made  by  selected  * 
personnel  from  each  col  lege. 

Prior  to  the  conduct  of  the  telephone  Interviews,  a  one«*day  workshop 
was  held  to  train  Interviewers  on  the  procedures  and  techniques  of 
Interviewing.   The  workshop  Included  a  simulated  situation  where  each 
prospective  Interviewer  was  given  the  opportunity  to  act  as  Interviewer 
and  Interviewee.   A  set  of  standard  Instructions  was  also  provided  as 
a  guide  for  conducting  the  Interviews.   The  workshop  and  written  Instructions 
provided  for  uniform  procedures  for  collecting  and  recording  the 
responses  from  the  telephone  Interviewees. 

A  telephone  Interview  Instrument  (Appendix  1)  was  designed  for 
use  by  interviewers  to  obtain  Information  about  selected  11  ms  from  the 
original  questionnaire. 

Tests  for  differences  between  respondents  and  non*-respondents 
were  based  on  selected  Items  from  the  questionnaire  and  from  the  data 
supplied  by  the  colleges.    The  results  of  Chl-square  analyses  showed  only 
minor  differences  between  the  two  groups.  In  terms  of  demographic 
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background,  post-college  acttvtties»  and  evaluations  of  college  experience 
and  employmante   Thus,  it  Is  assumed  that  the  collected  data  reflected 
accurately  the  conditions  for  the  entire  population  In  the  study* 

Data  Processing  and  Outputs 

All  data  processing  for  the  study,  except  the  conversion  of  the 
data  from  the  questionnaire  to  magnetic  tapes,  was  completed  by  the 
Computer  Center  of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Community  Colleges. 
The  conversion  of  the  data  from  the  questionnaires  to  computer  tapes 
was  contracted  by  National  Scanning  Incorporated*   Data  from  the 
questionnaire  and  the  college  data  form  were  then  merged  to  form  a 
master  file. 

Outputs e  Three  types  of  data  outputs  have  been  generated  from 
the  master  file  to  Include  (I)  several  summaries  for  each  college 
and  aggregate  summaries  for  ail  colleges;  (2)  alphabetical  student-by 
student  computer  listings,  with  all  data  elements  from  both  the 
questionnaire  and  college  data  form  included  for  each  college;  and 
(3)  punched  card  decks  or  magnetic  tape  records  which  contained 
similar  sets  of  data  as  the  student->by-student  listings  for  each 
college.   A  list  of  the  data  summaries  and  other  data  outputs  Is 
provided  In  Appendix  J. 

The  data  summaries  were  developed  as  bases  for  analyzing  and 
describing  the  personal  and  demographic  characteristics  of  former 
students,  their  community  college  academic  achievements,  post-college 
activities,  and  evaluations  of  college  experiences  and  employment. 
The  data  summaries  were  further  broken  by  sex,  race,  currlcular 
clusters  and  groups,  year  of  graduation,  types  of  curriculum  completed, 
types  of  award  received,  and  related  factors. 
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Preliminary  Findings 

A  brief  preliminary  report  has  been  prepared  to  describe  the 
findings  of  the  study*   The  report  was  prepared  for  internal  use 
by  the  Community  College  Department  rather  than  for  public 
dissemination*   Portions  of  the  report  are  provided  In  the  following 
paragraphs* 

Post-College  Activities 

The  distribution  of  post»coliege  activities  of  former  students 
Is  shown  separately  for  graduates  and  non-graduates  as  follows: 

Graduates  Non-Graduates 


Full*^time  employr«ient  *         BOH  69$ 

College  full-time  6%  9% 

Military  service  4%  6% 

Part-time  employment  5%  6% 

Housewife  1%  5% 

Unemployed  and  other  A%  5% 


Graduates^  more  than  non-graduates^  reported  full-time  employment* 
Non-graduatos  more  frequently  reported  full-time  college  attendance^ 
military  service^  and  housewife  status* 

location  of  Employment*   About  nine-tenths  of  the  former  students 
were  employed  In  either  Virginia  or  Washington,  0*  C*  (about  5  percent 
In  0*  C*),  and  about  eight-tenths  work  within  50  miles  of  the  college 
they  had  attended*   Non-graduates  were  employed  somewhat  more  locally 
than  graduates* 

Job  Congruence  With  Curriculum*   Students  were  asked  to  Indicate 
the  extent  to  which  their  present  Jobs  were  related  to  their  previous 
community  college  programs*    Eight-tenths  of  the  graduates  reported 
very  much  or  some  congruence  between  their  current  employment  and 


the  programs  they  completed.    Job  congruence  for  non-graduates  was 
notably  less  then  for  graduates. 

Salaries.    Average  salaries  reported  by  graduates  and  non-graduates 
are  shown  for  both  initial  jobs  and  current  jobs.    These  data  must  be 
interpreted  with  caution  In  the  absence  of  tnore  detailed  analyses 
because  of  effects  Introduced  by  variables  of  sex,  educational  programs, 
job  fields,  and  others. 

Average  Salaries 


Type  of  •  Initial  Current 

Graduates  Jobs  Jobs 


AAS  .    $5,780  $7,310 

Diploma  5,690  7,250 

Certificate  3,870  4,800 

Non-Graduates  5,480  7,410 

Overall  5,420  7,160 


Graduates  who  earned  associate  degrees  or  diplomas  reported 
much  higher  salaries  than  certificate  graduates.  Non-graduates* 
salaries  were  similar  to  those  of  associate  degree  graduates,  a 
finding  that  warrants  further  analysis.    Expectedly,  average  salaries 
for  current  jobs  were  much  higher  than  for  Initial  jobs. 

Job  Satisfaction.    Former  students  were  asked  to  rate  five  aspects 
of  their  jobs  as  superior,  good,  fair,  or  poor.    Ratings  of  superior 
or  good  by  respondents  are  shown  In  the  following  tabulation.  Overall, 
graduates  and  non-graduates  agreed  In  their  ratings. 

Rating  of  Superior 


Job  Aspects   or  Good 


Challenging  and  Interesting  work  76Jt 

Relations  with  col  leagues  66% 

Salary  57% 

Opportunity  for  advancement  535t 

Overall  aspects  of  your  job  72J^ 
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Extent  of  Conttnued  Education^    There  were  some  differences  In 
the  patterns  of  further  education  reported  by  graduates  and  non-graduates. 
Among  graduates,  22  percent  participated  In  efnployer  training  programs, 
13  percent  attended  four-year  institutions  and  5  percent  were  still 
enrolled  at  the  community  colleges.    Four  percent  earned  an  associate 
degree  (presumably  after  first  earning  a  certificate  or  diploma)  and 
three  percent  earned  a  bachelors  degree*    The  continued  education 
pattern  for  non-graduates  was  different  In  that  fewer  attended  four- 
year  colleges  (8  percent)  and  many  more  (22  percent)  continued  to 
attend  a  community  col  lege*    Just  one  percent  of  community  college 
non-graduates  earned  a  bachelors  degree* 

Reiatedness  of  Later  Study*    Generally,  former  students'  programs 

f 

of  continued  education  were  related  to  their  earlier  community  college 
programs,  somewhat  more  so  for  graduates  than  non-graduates*  Over 
eight-tenths  of  the  graduates'  later  studies  were  very  much  or  somewhat 
related  to  their  previous  community  college  programs* 

Evaluations  of     I  lege  Experience 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  former  students  used  the  college 
placement  assistance  In  securing  their  first  Job  after  leaving  the 
community  college,  as  shown  In  the  following  tabulation.  However, 
graduates  used  college  assistance  much  more  than  did  non-graduates* 
Relatives,  friends,  or  other  sources  were  listed  by  over  half  the 
respondents  as  their  most  helpful  source  of  assistance* 
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*  Sources  Most  Helpful 


In  Getting  First  Job 

Graduates 

Non-Graduates 

College  placement  center 

B% 

2% 

Faculty  members 

\0% 

2% 

Employer  contact  at  college 

\\% 

3je 

Others 

24je 

32je 

Relative  or  Friend 

52% 

43je 

Newspaper  Ads 

\0% 

i3je 

State  Employment  Service 

5% 

5% 

Quality  of  Ccllege  Preparation.    Former  students  were  asked  to  rate 
how  well  the  community  college  prepared  them  In  seven  aspects  of  learning. 
Results  are  shown  separately  for  graduates  and  non-graduates  In  the 
tabulation  v/hlch  follov/s.    Graduates  rated  technical  knowledge,  general 
education,  and  Job  or  learning  skills  highest.    Comparatively,  non- 
graduates  rated  technical  knowledge  and  Job  or  learning  skills  notably 
lower  than  graduates.    Non-graduates^  ratings  were  lower,  overall. 


Percent  Rating  as 
Superior  or  Good 


Educational  Aspect 

Graduates  Non-Graduates 

Technical  knowledge  and 

B5% 

7ije 

understandl ng 

Job  or  learning  sk**" 

19% 

6b% 

Getting  along  with  people 

11% 

12% 

Self -understanding 

10% 

65% 

Knowledge  about  career 

56% 

50% 

opportunities  In  your  field 

G&% 

66% 

Communication  skills 

General  education 

84je 

19% 

Value  of  College  Preparation. 

1 n  rating  the  va 

ue  of  these 

aspects  of  their  community  college  education  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
both  graduates  and  non-graduates  rated  general  education  and  getting 
along  with  people  as  most  valuable.    These  findings  are  of  unusual  Interest,* 
and  will  be  explored  further  In  subsequent  Investigations  of  the  data. 
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Both  graduates  and  non-graduates  overwhelmingly  endorsed  their 
community  college  experience^    Nine-tenths  of  both  groups  answered 
"yes"  (rather  than  "no")  to  the  question,  "Would  you  recommend  the 
community  college  to  a  person  seeking  to  complete  the  same  program 
you  studied?" 

Projected  Activities 

As  shown  earlier,  extensive  data  summaries  have  been  completed. 
What  remains  Is  to  analyze  the  data  and  report  the  findings. 

In  the  original  proposal  a  series  of  four  research  reports  were 
designated  for  publication  and  dissemination.    Three  of  these  reports 
were  to  treat  separate  topics  associated  with  the  findings  on  the 
personal  and  socio-economic  characteristics  and  academic  achievements 
of  former  students.  Including  their  post-college  activities  and 
evaluations  of  college  experiences  and  current  employment.    A  report 
on  retention  and  withdrawal  patterns  among  former  occupational-technical 
students  was  also  planned.    However,  additional  Information  and  analysts 
are  needed  In  order  to  complete  the  latter  report, 

A  second  proposal  entitled  Fol low-Up  Study  of  Former  Occupational- 
Technical  Students  at  Virginia  Community  Colleges:    Phase  Two  has  been 
approved  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Virginia  Department 
of  Education,  with  a  research  grant  of  $9,471  for  the  1972-73  fiscal  year. 
The  objective  of  that  proposal  was  to  complete  the  three  research 
reports.    Each  of  these  reports  will  be  written  by  an  experienced 
community  college  educator  within  the  designated  period  of  time.  The 
qualifications  of  these  three  prospective  authors  have  been  described  In 
the  second  proposal.   The  descriptive  titles  of  these  three  reports 
are  as  fol lows: 
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Report  No>  Title 

1  Description  and  comparisons  of  former 
occupational-technical  student's  personal, 
academic,  and  socio-economic  characteristics 

2  Description  and  comparison  of  post-college 
activities  of  former  occupational-technical, 
students 

3  Description  and  comparison  of  former  occupational- 
technical  students  attitudes  toward  community 
college  experience  and  current  employment 

The  first  report  will  focus  on  the  description  and  comparisons  of 
former  occupational -technical  students  In  terms  of  their  biographical 
and  academic  characteristics.    It  will  Include  comparisons  of  graduates 
and  non-graduates,  and  of  different  types  of  graduates,  within  each 
^;^^tcular  group.    Reports  #2  and  #3  wll  I  fol  low  a  similar  plan  of 
analysls.^^lTir^^igho^         reports,  the  method  of  analysis  will  be 
descriptive.    Each  report  ^^UJ^^^c  I  ude  Impl  Icatlons  of  findings 

and  recommendations  related  to  occup^Tf?n§J^technlcal  programs  and 

"^•^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

services.   Comparisons  of  findings  to  those  of  otri&^^^-sJ^nl  lar  studies 
wl  1 1  be  Included. 

These  reports  are  expected  to  be  available  by  summer  1973. 
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APPENDIX  A 
PARTICIPATING  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


Coffwnunity  Colleges 

1.  Blue  Ridge 

2.  Central  Virginia 

3.  Dabney  S.  Lancaster 

4.  Danville 

5.  John  Tyler 

6.  New  River 

7.  Northern  Virginia 

A  -  Central 
B  -  Eastern 

8.  Southwest  Virginia 

9.  Thomas  Nelson 
10.  Tidewater 

A  -  Frederick 
B  -  Virginia  Beach 
IL    VtPv^lnta  Highlands 

12.  Virginia  Western 

13.  Wythevllle 


Location 
Weyers  Cave,  Virginia 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Clifton  Forge,  Virginia 
Danvll le,  Virginia 
Chester,  Virginia 
Dublin,  Virginia 

Annandale,  Virginia 
Ba I  ley's  Crossroads,  Virginia 
Rlchlands,  Virginia 
Hampton,  Virginia 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
Abingdon,  Virginia 
Roanoke,  Virginia 
Wythevllle,  Virginia 


ERLC 
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Description  of  Data 

1.  College  Name  and  College  Code 

2.  Campus  Code 

3*  Date  Prepared  and  Page  Number 

4.  Social  Security  Number 

5.  Last  Name 

6.  First  Name 

7.  Middle  Initial 

8.  House  Number/Street 

9.  City  or  Town 

10.  State 

11.  Zip 

12.  Year  of  Birth 

13.  Sex 

14.  Home  Residence 

15.  Quarter  &  Year  1st  Enrolled 

16.  Quarter  &  Year  Last  Enrolled 

17.  Curriculum  1st  Enrolled  in 

18.  Curriculum  Last  Enrolled  in 

19.  Total  Credits  Earned 

20.  Cumulative  CPA 

21.  Type  of  Degree  Earned 

22.  Year  of  Graduation 


APPENDIX  C 
INSTRUCTIONS 

Codint^  Instructions  (Please  Print  All  Entries) 

Print  the  Name  and  3  digit  code  number  for  your 
college 

Campus  Name  and  Code  on  each  page  of  the  Student 
Data  Form 

Show  date  prepared  and  print  page  as  Page  1  of  7» 
2  of  7,  3  of  7,  ...  7  of  7 

9  digit  social  security  number 

Self-explanatory 
Self-explanatory 

Self -explanato  r y 

Self«*explanatory 

Print  full  name  of  city  or  town  in*  mailing  address 
Print  abbreviated  name  of  state  (See  Code  List  1) 
Print  the  5  digit  zip  code 

Print  last  2  digits  of  year  of  birth  (e.g.:  for 
1950  print  50) 

1     Kale»  2  -  Female 

Show  appropriate  3  digit  code  for  countyy  cityt 
out--of«*state  residence  (See  Code  List  3) 

(See  Code  List  2) 

(See  Code  tist  2) 

See  Curriculum  List  -  Code  List  A 

See  Curriculum  List  -  Code  List  A 

Write  total  credits  earned 

Write  Cumulative  CPA  (e.g.  3.33) 


1  - 

AA 

A  - 

Diploma 

2  - 

AS 

5  - 

Certificate 

3  - 

AAS 

(-) 

no  degree 

1  - 

1966-67 

4  - 

1969-70 

2  - 

1967-68 

5  - 

1970-71 

3  - 

1968-69 

(-) 

no  graduation 
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Code  List  1 


OFFICIAL  ABBREVUTIONS  OF  STATES 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizons 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Washington,  0*  C. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


AL 
AK 
AZ 
AR 
CA 
CO 
CT 
DE 
DC 
FL 
GA 
GU 
HI 
ID 
IL 
IN 
ZA 
KS 
KY 
U 
ME 
MD 
MA 
MI 
MN 
MS 
HO 
MT 
NE 
NV 
NH 
NJ 
NM 
NY 
NC 
ND 
OH 
OK 
OR 
PA 
PR 
RI 
SC 
SD 
TN 
TX 
UT 
VT 
VA 
VI 

m. 

WV 
WI 
WY 


ERIC 


Code  List  2 

CODES  FOR  QUARTER  AND  YEAR  OF  ENROLLMENT 


Winter 
Spring 
Susner 
Fall 


Quarter 
Code 

1 
2 
3 
4 


Sunmer  and  Fall,  1966 
Winter,  Spring,  Sunmer,  and  Fall,  1967 
Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  1968 
Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  1969 
Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  1970 
Winter,  Spring,  Stipter,  and  Fall,  1971 


66 
67 
68 
G9 
70 
71 


Example:    A  student  whose  1st  enrollment  was 
Fall  1968  should  be  coded  as  468. 
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Code  List  3 


COUNTIES  AND  INDEl'FJIDENT  CITIES  IN  VIRGINU 


Coxmtles 

Counties 

Cities 

001 

Accomack 

049 

King  George 

120 

Alexandria 

002 

Albemarle 

050 

King  William 

130 

Bedford 

003 

Alleghany 

051 

Lancaster 

140 

Bristol 

004 

Amelia 

052 

Lee 

160 

Bucna  Vista 

005 

Amherst 

053 

Loudoun 

180 

Charlottesville 

006 

Appomattox 

054 

Louisa 

.  200 

Chesapeake 

007 

Arlington 

055 

Lunenburg 

220 

Clifton  Forge 

008 

Augusta 

056 

Madison 

240 

Colonial  Heights 

009 

Bnth 

057 

*  Mathews 

260 

Coyington 

010 

Bedford 

058 

Mecklenburg 

280 

Danville 

Oil 

Bland 

059 

Middlesex 

290 

Emporia 

012 

Botetourt 

060 

Montgomery 

300 

Fairfax 

013 

Brunswick 

061 

Nansemond 

320 

Falls  Church 

014 

Buchanan 

.062 

Nelson 

340 

Franklin 

015 

Buckingham 

063. 

New  Kent 

360 

Fredericksburg 

016 

Campbell 

064 

Northhampton 

380 

Galax 

017 

Carolina 

065 

Northumberland 

400 

Hampton 

018 

Carroll 

066 

Nottoway 

420 

Harrisonburg 

019 

Charles  City 

067 

Orange 

440 

Hopewell 

020 

Charlotte 

068 

Page 

460 

Lexington 

021 

Chesterfield 

069 

Patrick 

480 

Lynchburg 

022 

Clarke 

070 

Pittsylvania 

500 

Martinsville 

023 

Craig 

071 

Powliatan 

520 

Newport  News 

024 

Culpeper 

072 

Prince  Edward 

540 

Norfolk 

025 

Cumberland 

073 

Prince  George 

560 

Norton 

026 

Dickenson 

074 

Prince  William 

580 

Petersburg 

027 

Dinwiddle 

075 

Pulaski 

600 

Portsmouth 

028 

Essex 

076 

Rappahannock 

620 

Radford 

029 

Fairfax 

077 

Richmond 

640 

Richmond 

030 

Fauquier 

078 

Roanoke 

660 

Roanoke 

031 

Floyd 

079 

Rockbridge 

680 

Salem 

032 

Fluvanna 

080 

Rockingham 

700 

South  Boston 

033 

Franklin 

081 

Russell 

720 

Staunton 

034 

Frederick 

082 

Scott 

740 

Suffolk 

035* 

Giles 

083 

Shenandoah 

760 

Virginia  Beach 

036 

Gloucester 

084 

Smyth 

780 

Waynesboro 

037 

Goochland 

085 

Sout;hampton 

800 

Williamsburg 

038 

Grayson 

086 

Spotsylvania 

820 

Winchester 

039 

Greene 

087 

Stafford 

040 

' Greensville 

088 

Surry 

041 

Halifax 

089 

Sussex 

042 

lianover 

090 

Tazewell 

999 

OUT-OF-STATE 

043 

Henrico 

091 

Warren 

044 

Henry 

^092 

Washington 

045 

Highland 

093 

Westmoreland 

046 

Isle  of  Wight 

094 

Wise 

047 

James  City 

095 

Wythe 

048 

King  &  Queen 

096 

York 
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MASTER  CURRICULUM  LIST  ANI)  CODE  NUMBKRS 


ERIC 


r*t.inddrd 
Code 

Nmnhcr  Currrculum 

Business  and  Related  Programs 

203  Accounting  Tech.  and  Accounting 

209  Data  Proc.  (Computer  Programming) 

210  Data  Proc.  (Mach.  and  Computer  Opr.) 
212  Business  Mgt.  and/or  Gen«  Business 

214  Data  Proc.  (Unit  Records) 

215  Data  Proc.  (Aux.  Equip.  Opr.) 

216  Data  Proc*  (Keypunch) 
218  Clerical  Studies 
235  Hotels  Restaur,  and  Inst.  Mgt.^ 
240  Hotel*-Motel  Management 
*241  Food  Service  Management 
242  Institutional  Management 
252  Merchandising  Mgt.  and/or  Gen.  Merch. 
272  Real  Estate  Management 

275  Stenography 

276  Secret«nrial  Science 
280  Traffic  Management 

Communications  and  Media 

513  Commercial  Art  and/or  Media  Adv.  Arts 

Engineering  and  Related  Programs 

901  Architectural  Tech.  (Include  Engr.) 

902  Auto  Analysis  and  Repair  (Mechanics) 

904  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 

905  Aeronautical  Technology  (Aviation) 
and/or  Aircraft  Maintenance 

908  Auto  Body  Repair 

909  Automotive  Technology  , 

910  Auto  Diagnosis  and  Turn  '^p  . 

912  Auto  Engine  Mechanics 

913  Chemical  Technology 

915  Civil  Engineering  Technology 

916  *  Broadcast  Engineering  Technology 
918  Cos tme to logy 

920  Diesel  Mechanics 

921  Draft,  and  Dcs.  Tech.  and/or  Draft, 
and  Des. 

922  Drafting 

923  Mechanical  Drafting 

924  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

925  Electronics  Tech.  and/or  Electronics 

926  Automotive  Mechanic 

927  Civil  Technology 

930  Architectural  Drafting 

931  Structural  Drafting 

937  Ind.  Engr.  Tech.  and/or  Ind.  Mgt. 

938  Instrumentation 

941  Electrical  Tech.  and/or  Electrical- 
Electronics  Tech.  and/or  Electrical*- 
Electronics  Engr.  Tech.  i^SO' 

942  Electricity 


Standard 
Code 
Number 

943 
944 
945 

947 
948 
949 
950 
952 
953 
954 
955 
956 
957 
958 
959 
960 
961 
962 
963 
964 
966 
972 
960 
983 
995 
996 
998 
999 


117 
151 
152 
154 
155 
156 
157 
172 
188 


176 

427 
460 
463 
464 
468 
828 


Curriculum 

.  Electrical-Electronics 
Ind.  Electricity  and  Electronics 
Electromechanical  Technology  and/ 
or  Ind.  E).ectromechanical  Repair 
Electronics  Appliance  Servicing 
Electronics  Servicing 
Industrial  Electronics 
Machine  Technology 
Mach,  Tool  Operator  (Operation) 
Marine  Technology 
Masonry 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

Mechanical  Technology 

Machine  Operation 

Maphine  Operator  and  Machinist 

Machine  Shop 

Mach.  Tool  Maintenance  and  Repair 

TooI«-Making 

Plumbing 

Industrial  Technology 
Printing 

Engineering  Technical  Assistant 

Television  and  Radio  Serv.  and  Rpr. 

Sheet  Metal 

Textile  Management 

Welding 

Carpentry 

Mining  Technology 

Water  Well  Drilling  Tech.  and/or 

Water  Well  Drilling 

Health  Services  and  Related  Programc 

Dent.  Lab.  Tech.  and/or  Dent.  Assistj 

Medical  Laboratory  Technology  ! 

Medical  Records  Technology  | 

Mental  Health  Technology  j 

Mortuary  Science  *  i 

Nursing  1 

Practical  Nursing  | 

Radiologic  Technology  | 

Animal  Technology  j 

Public  and  Related  Technology  | 

Community  and  Social  Serv.  Tech.  and 
or  Comm.  and  Social  Serv.  Assist. 
Fire  Science  and/or  Firefighting 
Recreation  and  Parks  Leadership 
Law  Enforcement 

Police  Science  and/or  Corrections 
Citizenship  Development 
Environmental  Technology 


Code 
Number 


Curriculitm 


Mlscellnneous 

302  Agricultural  Business  Technology 

328  Forest  Technology 

628  Teacher  Aide 

632  Library  Aide 

633  Audio  Visual  Aide 


Collckc  Transfer  Codes 

504  Art 

213  Business  Administration 

6A8  Liberal  Arts 

555  Music 

831  Pre«*Enginecring 

625  Pre«*Teacher  Education 

880  Science 

General 

001  No  Curriculum  Area 

002  General  Education 

003  Pre«-Pro£essional 


APPENDIX  0 
FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


VIRGINIA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 
SURVEY  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS 
SPRING,  1t72 

0«ar  Fofmer  Siudeni: 

Comimmiiy  colleges  m  Virginia  art  suit  in  ihcif  tacly  tiaget  of  groiMh.  «nd  Mt  m  tMCchina  for  imm 
10  impfovt  our  educational  programs.  i^wiing  lor  vvayt 

To  r^elp  us  v«  ask  you  to  complaie  ihis  questionnaire.  Ii  requires  informaiioo  aDoui  your  current 
aciivMies  and  your  earlier  communiiy  college  experience.  It  will  require  about  10  minutes  of  vour 
lime  10  complete.  Your  responses  wilt  be  grouped  wiih  those  of  oihtr  former  students*  and  will  be 
used  only  for  ihts  study. 

Please  complete  the  questionnaire  and  *-eturn  it  to  us  within  three  days.  A  ore-addressed  and  siamiuzl 
return  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience.  ^  stampcj 

Thanic  you  for  your  help. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Fred  A.  Snyder.  Director 
Research  Sr  Planning  Division 
Virginia  Departn^ent  of  Community  Colleges 

DIRECTIONS: 

t^EFENCIL  ONLY.  MARK  THE  MX  5C 
OFf;MITE  EACH  IT5M  THAT  REST  REPRE- 


SENTS YOUR  ANSWERfSK  CdMPLgTgLV 

•   QUTBST 


ERASE  ANY  ANSWERS  YOl 


lANQE. 


(Pteaee  correct  name  and  address  if  necessaryl 


(The  following  is  needed  as  information  at)Out 
equal  op^tunity  for  education  or  employment.) 

t  consider  myseit  as: 
Whtie 

Black  or  Afro-American 
i.        American  Indian 
Oriental 

Spanish  surnamed  American 

Other  (specify)  


2.  Show  your  fathar't  and  your  m^tbar't  highest 
educational  tevel.  ^ 


Under  8  years 
Completed  8th  grade 
Attended  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Attended  college 
Four*year  college  graduate 
Master's  or  higher  degree 


Father  Mother 


3.  Fathar't  type  cf  work.  If  he  is  retired  or  deceased,  refer  to  his  former  job. 
Clerical  and  Sales  -  bank  teller,  salesman,  office  or  sales  derk,  etc. 
Managerial  or  Office  Occupations  -  office  or  sales  manager,  bank  officer,  etc. 
Professional  -  CPA.  dentist,  engineer,  teacher,  military  officer,  etc. 
Proprietor  or  Owner  -  farm  owner,  owner  of  a  sipall  busineu.  etc. 

Semi-professional  and  Technical  -  engineering  technician,  dental  technician,  practical  nurse,  surveyor,  etc. 
Semi-skilled  worker  -  machine  operator,  bus  driver,  meat  cutter,  etc. 
Setvice  worker  -  barber,  policeman,  waiter,  fireman,  etc. 
Skilled  worker  or  foreman  -  baker,  carpenter,  electrician,  foreman,  etc 
Unskilled  worker  -  laborer,  filling  station  attendant,  farm  worker,  etc. 
Unemployed 
Unknown 


a 
ni 


CONTlNUeO  ON  NEXT  PAGf 


I  4.  Your  Mariul  Sufu«. 

M«rrifd 
Oth«f 

9     #rk  tht  Ml*  ittm  that  bttt  dtfcribtt  your 
,^49Hnt  tmi»tovfmni  or  rtl«itd  ftatut. 

f  uH*timt  tmploymtnt 

Colltgt  fult'tiim 
MillMry  Mfvtct 
Hoiistwift 

Othtf  (tptcifyl.  


IF  YOU  HAVi  NiViR  MtH  CMTLOYiO  FUtL*TIM€ 
SIMCI  UAVINO  TH€  COUiQi«  GO  OIIIECTLY  TO 
QU€inON  14. 

i*  Slww  tht  ttit*  in  Mhich  you  pf«Mntty  iMOrk* 

North  Caroiin* 
T«m>mtt 

District  of  Columbia 
Kentucky 

»!!?!!  


7*  Show  th«  •pproximtto  ditta«ict  of  your 
pmtnt  ompioymtnt  from  your  formtr 
community  ooiltgt. 

Up  to  3S  milts 

2S  -  49  mitts 

50  -  99  milts 

100  milts  and  ovtr 


Wai  tht  curriculum  you  iNtrt  tnrolltd  in  at  tht 
community  collttt  rtlattd  to  your  firtt  iob? 
Your  pratant  Job? 


Yts«  vfty  much 
Yts«  lomtM^at 
HOt  or  vary  tittit 

If  your  praiant  iob  is  not  Hatad  to  your 
community  cotltft  curriculum^  pItaM  chack 
tach  raacon  whi^  applias. 

Could  not  find  a  job  in  f itid  of  praparatior 
Found  bttttr  payinii  |ob  in  anothar  fiald 
Frtftrrad  to  work  in  anothar  f  itId 

^Mrfifi|^for  ntw  iob  by  continuing  my 

Was  .not  ftufficitntty  qualifitd  for  K 
job  in  my  fitld  of  conagt  preparation 

Other  (specify)  


10*  Fteaia  indicate  both  your  Mdal  yearly 
salary  upon  laitvinf  the  community  coHage 
and  your  praaant  salary.  (This  informa* 
tion  will  not  be  identified  with  you  as 
an  individual*  but  will  be  grouped  with 
that  from  other  former  students.) 


Initial  Salary 


Fracant  Salary 


Up  to  S2«999 
S3<000  -  3«999 
S4.000  -*  4  J99 
S5.000  -  5.999 
S6X)00-6^ 
S7^  -  7^ 
S8X)00-S<999 
S9.000  *  9^ 
StO«000  -  10^ 
S11.000-  11^ 
S12.000  and  over 


11*  PItait  rate  your  utisf action  with  your  present  job  in  terms  of  each  of  tht  aipecu  shown  below. 
Mark  one  answer  for  each  aspect. 

Superior      Cood         Fair  Foor 

a«  Challenging  and  interesting  work 
b.  Relations  with  colleagues 
c  Salary 

d.  Opportunity  for  advancement 
I  t.  Overall  aspccu  of  your  job 
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12.  Please  mark  the  one  source  most  helpful  in 
getting  your  initial  fu11*tinie  job  upon  teavirig 
the  community  college.  Mark  ont  only. 

_      Community  college  placennent  service 

College  staff  member  other  than  a 
placement  service 

Employer  contact  at  the  college 

State  employment  service 

Answered  an  advertisement 

Relative  or  friend 

Other  (specify)  


13.  Please  mark  (X)  each  statement  which  shows  your 
feelings  about  the  help  you  obtained  at  the  community 
college  in  getting  your  first  job  upon  leaving. 

The  placement  offJce  was  helpful 

Faculty  members  were  helpful 

Little  help  was  given  to  me  or 
others  in  my  curriculum 

Faculty  members  were  willing  to 
help,  but  didn't  seem  to  knqw 
what  opportunities  were  available 

Job  placement  service  was  not  adequate 

ALL  PERSONS  SHOULD  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  14  THRU  22. 

14.  To  what  extent  have  you  continued  your 
education  since  leaving  the  community 
college?  Mark  each  statement  that  applies. 

Still  enrolled  at  the  community  college 

None 

Completed  one  or  more  employer 
training  program 

Took  courses  at  another  two-year 
college 

Took  courses  at  a  four-year  college 
or  university 

Completed  an  associate  degree 

Completed  a  bachelor's  degree 

Completed  master's  degree  or  beyond 

Other  (specify)  


15.  If  you  have  continued  your  education 

since  leaving  the  community  college,  please 
ntark  MCh  reason  for  such  further  educa- 


tion or  training  which  applies  to  you. 

To  prepare  for  further  job  opportunities 
111  my  present  occupation 

To  improve  my  skills  and  abilities 
in  my  present  job 

For  my  own  general  education  and 
personal  satisfaction 

To  change  occupation 
It  is  expected  of  nie  by  my  employer 
Other  (specify)  


16.  Was  the  curriculum  you  were  enrolled  in  at 
the  community  college  related  to  your  later 
study,  if  you  have  continued  your  education? 


Yes,  very  much 
Yes,  somewhat 


No,  or  very  little 


17.  Did  you  at  any  time  change  from  one  curric- 
ulum to  another  while  at  the  community  college? 


Yes 


No 


18.   If  your  answer  to  question  17  was  Yes,  please 
mark  the  reason(s)  for  changing  your  curriculum 
as  noted  below. 

Dissatisfied  with  curriculum 

Dissatisfied  with  instruction 

Low  achievement 

Loss  of  interest 

Personal  problem 

Little  opportunity  in  this  field 

Parents  objected 

Counselor's  advice 

A  wrong  choice  of  curriculum  in  the 
first  place 

Changed  career  goal(s) 

Other  (specify)  


19.  Would  you  recommend  the  community  college  to  a  person  seeking  to  complete 
the  'same  program  you  studied? 


Yes 


No 


20.  How  welt  did  the  community  college  prepare  you  in  each  of  the  following  aspects? 
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Mark  only  one  answer  for  each  aspect. 

a.  Technical  knowledge  and  understanding 

b.  Job  or  leaming  skills 

c.  Getting  along  with  people 

d.  Self*understanding 

e.  Knowledge  about  career  opportunities  in  your  field 

f.  Communication  skills  (oral  or  written) 

g.  General  education 


Superior  Good 


Fair 


Poor 


ru 


I          21.  How  valuable  are  each  of  these  aspects  of  your  community  college  education  to  you  now? 
Mark  only  one  answer  for  each  aspect. 

Highly  Some 

Valuable     Valuable  Value 

a.  Technical  knowledge  and  understanding  ,  ^ 

b.  Job  or  learning  skills 

c.  Getting  along  with  people 

d.  Self -understanding  . 

e.  Knowledge  about  career  opportunities  in  your  field 

f.  Communication  skilfs  (oral  or  written) 

g.  General  education 

22.  Please  give  your  opinion  about  each  of  the  following  aspects  of  your  community  college  experience. 
Mark  only  one  answer  for  each  aspect. 


Little  or 
Value 


Superior  Good 


Fail 


Poor 


a.  Shop  and  laboratory  instruction 
.  b.  Academic  instruction 

c.  Shop  and  laboratory  facilities  and  equipment 

d.  All  other  college  facilities 

e.  Counseling  given  to  students 

f.  Social  activities 

g.  Interest  in  students  shown  by  facuUy  ...  ! 

h.  Evaluation  of  students' performance  by  faculty 

i.  Overall 

ONLY  THOSE  WHO  EARNED  A  CERTIFICATE.  DIPLOMA.  OR  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  SHOULD  ANSWER  QUESTION  23. 

23.  In  every  occupational-technical  curriculum,  there  is  a  "mix**  of  courses  in  (a)  applied  technical  and 
skills  preparation  and  (b)  general  education.  Please  show  the  proportional  "mix  of  such  courses 
that  you  would  like  to  see  in  your  curriculum  at  your  community  college. 

O.K.  as  is.  Don't  change  it. 

Increase  the  proportion  of  courses  in  technical  and  skiib  areas. 
Increase  the  proportion  of  courses  in  general  education. 


ONLY  THOSE  WHO  DID  NOT  COMPLETE  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  AT  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SHOULD 


ANSWER  QUESTIONS  24  THRU  27. 

24.  What  was  your  primary  educational  9oal  when 
you  initially  enrolled  at  the  community  college? 
Mark  one  only. 

Earn  a  certificate  or  diploma  to  improve  my 
employment  and  career  sKills. 

Earn  an  associate  degree  or  a  higher  degree 

Upgrade  technical  krxowledge  and  skills  in 
specific  fields  by  taking  just  one  or  several 
courses 

Increase  my  general  knowledge  and  level 
or  education 

Other  (specify) 

25.  Was  the  goal  you  noted  above  achieved  before 
you  left  the  community  college? 


Yes 


No 


26.  What  principal  reasonU)  made  you  decide  to 
discontinue  attendance  at  the  community 
college?  Mark  each  that  qH>lies. 

Employment  Cpmpl^tedmy 


Marriage 

Entered  military 
service 

Lack  of  financial 
support 

Transferred  to 
another  college 
Moved  to 
another  area 

Lack  of  transportation 


educational  goal 

Personal  adjust- 
ment problem 

Lack  of  interest 

Low  achievement 

Change  in  educa 
tionaf  goal 

Other 


Z7. 


Do  you  intend  to  return  to  a  community 
;C0llege  for  additional  work? 


Yes 


No 
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APPENDIX  E 
REMINDER  .POSTCARD 


•11  *A»T  MOAO  m.  O.  «OK  1fl»»  WieMMOWO^  VMIVtMl* 

OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION 


FRONT  SIDE 


Dear  Former  Student: 

We  recently  sent  you  a  questionnaire  requesting  inforniation  about 
you  and  your  activities  since  leaving  the  comnumity  college.  Since 
the  information  is  part  of  a  study  of  our  educational  programs,  it  is 
important  that  we  hear  from  you. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  would  you  please  complete  the 
questionnaire  and  mail  it  to  us  today?  We  appreciate  your  participation. 


Very  truly  yours, 

Fred  A.  Snyder.  Director 
Division  of  Research  &  Planning 
Department  of  Community  Colleges 


 .J 


3ACK  SIDE 
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APPENDIX  F 
COVER  LETTER 


Maij  im 


VtcJi  fonmoJi  Studojvt: 

We,  KzccMZy  6tnt  you  a  quutlonncuAt  Kzquuting  inioAmcuUon  about 
you  and  yoivi  activitlu  A-oice  lo^vinQ  tht  cjotmuYuXy  cottege.   We  /uiue 
wot  Ktttivtd  you/i  KUpoMZ,  and  It  is  AmpoHtMt  tlxat  m  do.  TheAz^oKt, 
u)z  oAt  mcJiobikX2  anothvi  copy  ai  thz  qutitiomaOit  and  a  pKz-addxtiizd, 
po6taQZ-paA.d  KdXvJui  ^vdiopt  ioK  you/i  convejtcence* 

you  havz  not  compt^zd  tho.  qaz^tionnaVit,  p£ea6e  iUZ  in  the, 
zncZo^za  copy  and  maJit  it  to      imtdiotzty,    AtC  KuponJbu  iMZt  be 
tKtattd  at  con^idzntiat  and  uUJU  kt  uAedf  oifily  ioK  KutoAth  puKpo6t6. 
We  appKzciatz  yoa/i  coopvuxtion. 


Vviy  t/uily  youAJ^, 


VKtd  A.  SnydoA  ' 
ViAzctoK,  Vivis^ion  o^  RuzoAch  6  Planning 
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FINAL  FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 
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VmOmNA  OBRAIITMeiVIT  OI>  eOMMUNITV  COLkKara 


Hay  7972 


VmA  foHmzA.  Studwt: 

We  AtcmUy  6mt  you  a  quutionnaOie.  fiUatu^  to  a  itudy  o^  ^onmeA 
itudznti  at  Vlfiginia  community  cx)lttQU.        you.  fiave  not  aVizady 
complntsd  tkU  quutiomaUe.  Oitd  JitiUm&d  it  to  u/>,  wouJtd  you 
ptzae>e.  takt  ten  mbimtu  to  do  6o  nouo? 

T/ie  puApose.  o^  the.  quutiomaAAe.  jU  to  obtain.  IniofwKvUon 
about  youA.  activitizi  and  ^e.zting6  about  youA  convmnity  cotZcQe. 
e.xp&fUznce..    Each  bit  o^  ii^omajtion  wlti  6e  uied  to  ^vaZuatz 
hou)  u)M  the  commuuta  coltzgch  pnovide.  high-quaJiUy  education 
to  6tude.nt&.    Plcoiz  hUp  oA  bif  JieXunninQ  the  comptUcd  quution' 
naifLC  todayl 

VouA  Jiupomc  laiU  be.  tfieated  in  itnictzt,t  con^ideMce.  and 
uAed  wWi  thoie  ^fiom  otheA.  iomoji  6tudetvt&  ^ok  -£/tc4  study  only. 


VeAy  tmty  youM, 


ffied  A.  SnydeA.,  VlAectofL 
Vlviition  oj  ^.e^ejOAch  and  VtanrUng 
VepoAtmcnt  o^  Community  Cotlegt& 


VAS:TOG:vki 
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APPENDIX 


viitciNiA  commm  coaECE  system 

SURVEY  OP  FORMEK  STUDENTS 
TELEPHONE  IKTERVIEW 
Spring,  1972 


DIRECTIONS:    INDICATE  THE  ANSWERS  BY  WRITING  THE  APFROFRIATE  NUMBER  IN  THE 
Bf^  SPACE  OK  THE  lEPT.    WHERE  THE  INTERVIEWEE  REPUSEf  TO  RESPOND  TO  A 
SPECIPIC  QUESTION,  THEN  JUST  LEAVE  THE  SPACE  BLANK  AND  PROCEED  TO  THE  NEXT 
QUESTION.    BEGIN  TELEPHONE  CONVERSATION: 

I  $m  (state  your  nnm  4  position)  froa  &t«tt  nam  of  college).    As  part  pf 
«  survey  of  fomer  students  of  (state  naw  of  cocanjnlty  college),  we  Mailed  you 
a  questionnaire  to  obtain  Informtlon  about  your  activities  and  opinions*  Since 
wt  did  not  get  a  response  froK  you,  would  you  please  help  us  by  answering  a  few 
questions  which  appeared  on  the  original  questionnaire?    It  should  take  Just  three 
siinutes;    Let  loe  assure  you  that  your  answers  wiXl  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 


(2)   What  is  the  highest  educational  level  coapleted  by  your  fathert    (Pause  for 
response)   Youk  wother?    (Use  the  answer  given  to  select  the  appropriate 
nuttber*    Write  this  number  in  the  blank  space.) 


^Father  Urider  8  years 

?  Completed  8th  grade 

Jfother  7  Attended  high  school 

£  Rl^  school  graduate 


S   Attended  college 

7  Four-year  graduate 

7  Master's  or  higher  degren 


.(5)   What  is  your  present  enploynent  or  school  statust  Are  you  employed  full- tine, 
part-time,  or  what?    (Accept  only  one  answer*) 


Full-time  employment 
2^  Part-time  employment 
1  College  full-time 


£  Military  service 

T  Hotisewlfe 

7  Unemployed 

2  Other  Specify )_ 


.(5A)  Have  you  ever  been  employed  full-time  since  leaving  the  college? 


1  Yes 

2  No 


IF  THE  RESPONSE  IS  NO,  SRI?  QUESTIONS  8,  10,  AND  11,  AND  GO  DIRECTLY  TO  QUESTION  19. 


(8)   How  Buch  was  your  coonunity  college  curricultim  related  to  your  initial 

full-time  Job  upon  leaving  the  community  college?  (Read  the  three  choices.) 
Your  present  full-time  lob? 


^Initial 
Present 


1^  Very  much 

2  Somewhat 

3  Very  little 


t 


(10)  Wbuld  you  please  give  us  an  estimate  of  your  salary  in  your  first  full-tlcie 
Job  after  leaving  the  conmunlty  college?    (Pause  for  response)    Also  your 
present  salary? 


Jnltlal 
Present 


1  Up  to  $2,999 

2  $3,000-3,999 

1  $4,000-4,999 

2  $5,000-5,999 


5  $6,000-6,999 

6  $7,000-7,999 

7  $8,000-8,999 

8  $9,000-9,999 


9  $10,000-10,999 
iff  $11,000-11,999 
11    $12,000  and  over 
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^(11)  ASK  THIS  QUESTION  ONLY  IP  THE  SUBJECT  IS  NOW  EMPLOYED  PULL-TIME.  Please 
rate  your  satisfaction  with  your  present  job  in  terms  of  the  overall 
aspects  of  the  Job.    Enter  only  one  response. 

(a)    Is  your  satisfaction:    0)  Superior?    (2)  Good?    (3)  Pair?    (4)  Poor? 
(continue  on  other  side)  »  «2460 
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_:_(19)  Would  you  recomnd  your  commity  college  to  «  person  teeklnf  to  coir- 
plcte  the  sew  progrem  you  studied? 

1  Yes 

2  Ho 

(20)  1  vent  you  to  rank  es  (1)  SWmOR,  (2)  GOOD,  or  (3)  POOR,  hoir  well  the 
cownmlty  college  prepared  you  In  tens  of: 

 W   Technical  knowledge  and  understanding 

(h)   General  education 

(22)  Using  the  saw  ranks  of  (1)  StJPEMOR,  (2)  GOOD,  (3)  FAIR,  and  (4)  POOR, 
will  you  please  evaluate  several  nore  aspects  of  your  cowounity  college 
experience?    These  include:    (For  each  aspect  enter  only  one  response.) 

(a)  Shop  and  Laboratory  Instruction 

.^(b)  Academic  Instruction 

-     M  Counseling  given  to  students 

 (i)  Overall 


FOR  NOH-CRADUATES  ONLY.    LOOK  FOR  THE  CODE  N  AT  THE  RIGHT  CORNER  OF  THE  Ultt. 

(26)  Vtould  you  please  tell  ne  the  principal  reason  or  reasons  vhi<*  caused  you 
to  discontinue  your  attendance  at  the  co«wmlty  college?   Give  two  or 
three  examples  of  possible  reuons  if  necessary.    (Check  (x)  each  reason 
that  the  individual  has  given.) 

Lack  of  transportation 
Completed  siy  educational  goal 
Personal  adjustt&ent  problens 
Lack  of  interest 
Low  achievetsent 
Change  in  educational  goal 
Other   


Do  you  have  sone  additional  consents  about  your  previous  college  experiences? 


1    Etaployaent  7 

 2   Marriage  g 

3   Entered  nilitary  service  9 

,    A    Lack  of  financial  support  ip 

 ^5   Transferred  to  another  college  n 

Moved  to  another  area  12 

13 


We  appreciate  your  help  with  our  survey.  I  enjoyed  talking  with  you  (or  something 
simlliar).  ^ 


END  OF  INTERVIEW.    COMPLETE  ADDED  INFORMATION  SHOWN  BELOW 


Check' reason  (s)  for  failure 
to  conduct  interview: 

1.  Refused 

2.  Deceased 

3.  Mllitary^Servlce-Dverseas 
 ^4.  Civillan-'abroad 

 ^5.  Already  mailed  questionnaire 

6.  Other. 


INTERVIEWER'S  NAME  

(Please  Print) 


GENEPAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  INTERVIEWERS 

1#    Identify  yourself  and  school  (See  interview  sheet.) 
2.    Explain  your  mission  (See  interview  sheet.) 
3#    Ask  the  questions  verba  turn  from  the  sheet. 

4.  Should  the  individual  not  know  how  to  respond  appropriately r 
then  give  him  examples  from  the  questionnaire.    Repeat  the 
questions  if  necessary. 

5.  Mark  the  interviewee's  responses  on  the  interview  sheet 
according  to  the  specific  instruction  for  each  item.  Ask 
clarifying  questions  if  necessary. 

6.  DO  NOT  ENGAGE  THE  INTERVIEWEE  IN  A  RUNNING  DISCOURSE  ABOUT 
HIS  EXPERIENCES  AT  THE  C0W4UNITY  COLLEGE  OR  ELSEWHERE. 
Tactfully  stay  with  the  questions. 

7.  Close  the  interview. 


« 
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VIRGINIA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 
SURVEY  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS 
TELEPHONE  INTERVIEW 
SprlnCt  1972 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  INTERVIEWER  IF  RESISTANCE  IS  MET  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  AREAS: 

1.  WHY  THE  SUtDY? 

The  information  gathered  will  be  used  to  get  a  better  picture  of  our  students 
and  their  reactions  to  experiences  at  college  and  later.    We  hope  that  this 
information  will  help  us  develop  mote  effective  programs  to  serve  our  students. 

2.  VfHY  THE  TELEP}!0!:n  FOLLOU-UP? 


We  arc  calling  juat  a  kjnall  proportion  (5X)  of  those  who  did  not  return  the 
questionnaire.    Wc  wnder  if  those  who  did  not  return  the  questionnaire  had 
different  opinions  from  those  who  did;  and  if  so,  in  what  ways.    It  adds  to 
the  study  by  making  sure  we  have  as  broad  a  cross-section  of  answers  as 
possible. 

3.  miY  DO  YOU  WEED  TO  KNOW  IIY  SALARY? 

We  are  attempting  to  find  out  the  ranges  of  initial  salaries  so  we  can 
better  counsel  students  as  to  what  they  can  ejcpect  in  different  entering 
positions.    We  are  interested  in  your  later  salary  to  help  us  evaluate 
whetlier  your  training  helped  you  progress  in  your  job. 

4.  TOTALT>Y  RESISTANT  OR  REFUSES  TO  RESPOND  tO  THE  QUESTIOmiRE. 
Tactfully  close  the  Interview  as  pleasantly  at)  possible. 

5.  PARENT,  SPOUSE  OR  RROTHER/SISTER  STATES  HE  IS  NOT  HOME. 

Ask  how  to  contact  him  now>  or  ask  when  he  will  return  home.    Assure  them 
that  you  are  going  to  take  just  3  minutes  to  survey  his  college  experiences. 
(Also,  that  you  ore  not  a  salesman.) 

6.  PARENT,  BROTHER  OR  SISTER  STATES  THAT  HE  DOESN^T  LIVE  THERE  ANYMORE > 

Ask  for  his  new  number^  even  though  it  is  far  away  (wherever,  within  USA). 
Again  assure  them  that  your  purpose  Is  to  get  some  information  about  his 
college  and  later  experience. 
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APPENDIX  J 

I  of  3 

DATA  SUMMARIES  AND  RECORD  OUT-PUTS  COMPLETED  FOR  0-T  FOLLOU-UP  STUDY 

(as  of  October  13,  1972) 


Sunmarles  Related  to  Follow-Up  Questionnaire  Responses 


Number 

Sunonary  Title 

1 

All 

Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex  and  Race 

2 

AU 

Respondents  Grouped  by  Curricular  Clusters 

3 

All 

Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex  and  Race 

4 

All 

Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Type  of  Degree  Earned 

5 

All 

Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Curricular  Clusters 

6 

AU 

Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Year  of  Graduation 

7 

All 

Diploma  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Year  of  Graduation 

7-1 

All 

Diploma  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex  Only 

7a 

All 

Certificate  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Year  of  Graduation 

7a-l 

All 

Certificate  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  b^  Sex  Only 

8 

All  Associate  Applied  Science  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Year  of 
Graduation 

8a       All  Associate  Applied  Science  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex  Only 
9         All  Non-*Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex  and  Race 

9a       All  Non--Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Year  Last  Enrolled 

* 

10  *       All  Non-Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Six  Curricular  Clusters 
(Curriculum  Last  Enrolled) 

*11  Distribution  of  All  Non**Respondent6  (Graduates  and  Non-Graduates) 

*lla  Status  Distribution  of  Study  Population  by  College 

12  All  Respondents  Grouped  by  Curricular  Groupings 

13  All  Diploma  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Curricular  Groupings 

14  All  Certificate  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Curricular  Groupings 

15  All  Associate  Degree  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Curricular  Groupings 
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16  All  Noii-K2raduatc  Respondents  Grouped  by  Curricular  Groupings 
(Curriculuro  Last  Enrolled) 

17  All  Telephone  Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex 

Smwnarles  Related  to  Previous  College  Achievements 

18  All  Former  Occupational-Technical  Students  Grouped  by  Sex 

19  All  Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex  and  Race 

20  All  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex  and  Race 

21  All  Diplona  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex  and  Race  . 

22  All  Certificate  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex  and  Race 

23  All  Associate  Applied  Science  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex  and 
Race 

24  All  Non-*Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex  and  Race 
*25         All  Telephone  Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex 

26  All  Non*-Rcspondents  Grouped  by  Sex 

27  All  Graduate  Non-Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex 

28  All  Non-Graduate  Non-Respondents  Grouped  by  Sex 

29  All  Former  Occupational-Technical  Students  Grouped  by  Six  Curricular 
Clusters 

30  All  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Six  Curricular  Clusters 

31  Ali  Non-Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Six  Curricular  Clusters 
(Curriculum  Last  Enrolled) 

32  «      All  Graduate  Non-Respondents  Grouped  by  Six  Curricular  Clusters 

33  All  "Ion-Graduate  Non-Respondents  Grouped  by  Six  Curricular  Clusters 
(Curriculum  Last  Enrolled) 

34.  All  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Type  of  Degree  Earned 

35  All  Graduate  Non-Respondents  Grouped  by  Type  of  Degree  Earned 

36  All  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Year  of  Graduation 

37  All  Diploma  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Year  of  Graduation 

38  All  Certificate  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Year  of  Graduation 

39  All  Associate  Applied  Science  Graduate  Respondents  Grouped  by  Year  of 
Graduation 
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40         All  Graduate  Kon-Rcspondcnts  Grouped  by  Tear  of  Graduation 

*41         All  Associate  Applied  Science  Non-Respondents  Grouped  by  Year  of 
Graduation 

€•   Record  Out-Puts 

1  Alphabetic  student-by-student  listings  that  include  all  data  elements 
derived  from  the  student  data  for»  and  the  follow-up  questionnaires, 
for  each  of  the  sub-groups  listed  below: 

(1)  All  Questionnaire  Rc^^pondents 

(2)  All  Telephone  Respondents 

(3)  All  Non-Respondents 

2  A  complete  data  record  in  disc,  tape  or  punched  cards  are  available 
for  each  college  upon  request. 

NOTE:    Summaries  marked  by  asterisk  are  for  VCCS  only« 
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Vpia  State  lldvisory  Gooncil  on  Vocational  (ducation 


21 7-C  DRAPER  ROAD  N.W.      P.O.  BOX  "U"        BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA  24060 
MRS.  SHIRLEY  B.WILSON  chairman  riiciicuu  ocAHiCD 

NORFOLK.  VIRGINIA  PHONE  ySCit-MS,  RUFUS  W.  BEAMER   EXECUTIVE  DiRECTOR  .  BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA 

PHONE  703-951-6945 

November  15,  1972 


Mr.  Preston  C.  Carutiiers,  President 
State  Board  of  Education 
Richmond,  Virginia  23216 


Dear  Mr.  Caruthers: 


The  Third  Annual  Report  on  Vocational  Education  in  Virginia  is  submitted  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  its  review  and  action.    The  Advisory  Council 
welcomes  your  comments. 

The  Council  has  assessed  the  scope  and  availability  of  vocational  education 
programs  throughout  the  Commonwealth.   The  recommendations  are  the  result 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  existing  structure  and  focus  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Virginia.    We  believe  the  impleirientation  of  these  recommendations  will  bfe 
beneficial  and  invite  the  State  Board  to  utilize  these  findings  in  any  of  your 
decisions  affecting  the  development  of  occupational  education. 


With  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Beamer  as  executive  director,  the 
Council  has  developed  an  ambitious  program  of  action  for  the  coming  year. 
Several  indepth  studies  will  be  made  of  particular  areas  of  concern. 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  90-576,  the  report  is  to  be  forwarded  with  any 
additional  comments  by  the  Board  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Shirley  B^Wilson,  Chairman 
Enclosure 
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FOREWORD 


This  Third  Report  on  Career/Vocational  Education  in  Virginia  for  the  "year  under  review"  (FY 
1972)  has  been  prepared  in  consideration  of  the  suggested  goals  for  State  Council  Evaluation  issued 
by  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  serve  as  guidelines 
for  the  preparation  of  State  reports. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  Report  as  informative  as  possible  for  the  general  public 
regarding  the  Congressional  intent  in  authorizing  and  funding  State  councils  by  supplying  some  of  the 
basic  legislative  background  for  State  councils.  The  introductory  portions  of  the  Report  also  indicate 
the  membership  of  the  Virginia  Council  and  its  functional  committee  structure. 

The  main  body  of  the  Report  is  concerned  with  the  three  focal  points  suggested  in  the  USOE 
Guidelines  as  follows: 

"Goal  I:  Evaluation  should  focus  on  the  State's  goals  and  priorities  as  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan." 

"Goal  II:  Evaluation  should  focus  upon  the  effectiveness  with  which  people  and  their  needs  are 
served.7 


"Goal  III:  Evaluation  should  focus  on  the  extent  to  which  Council  recommendations  (in  prior  re 
port)  have  received  due  consideration." 

The  charts,  maps,  tabulations,  and  graphs  shown  in  the  APPENDIX  are  intended  to  further  illu- 
minate the  relevant  discussions  contained  in  the  delineation  of  Goals  I,  II  and  III. 

The  Council  welcomes  comments  and  suggestions  that  may  be  constructive  in  broader  understand- 
ings of  the  progress,  the  needs,  and  the  programs  of  Career/Vocational  education  in  Virginia. 
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The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  (P.L.  90-576)  authorize  and  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  appointed  by  the  Governor,  or  under 
given  circumstances  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  State  Advisory  Council  of  not  less  than  twelve 
members.  The  membership  qualifications  in  the  P.  L.  90-576  and  the  Regulations  make  the  following 
stipulations: 


MEMBERSHIP 

§102.22 

The  membership  of  the  State  advisory  council  shall  exclude  members  of  the  State  board,  the  State 
director  of  vocational  education,  and  State  board  staff,  and  shall  include: 

(i)  (A)  At  least  one  person  familiar  with  the  vocational  needs  and  problems  of  management  and 
labor  in  the  State  and  (B)  at  least  one  person  representing  State  industrial  and  economic  development 
agencies; 

(ii)  At  least  one  person  representative  of  community  and  junior  colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  education,  area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  postsecondary  or  adult  education 
agencies  or  institutions,  which  may  provide  programs  of  vocational  and  technical  education  and  train- 
ing; 

(iii)  (A)  At  least  one  person  familiar  with  the  administration  of  State  and  local  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  and  (B)  at  least  one  person  having  special  knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifications  with 
respect  to  vocational  education  and  who  is  not  involved  in  the  administration  of  State  or  local  vocational 
education  programs; 

(iv)  At  least  one  person  familiar  with  programs  of  technical  and  vocational  education,  including 
programs  in  comprehensive  secondary  schools;  ' 

(v)  (A)  At  least  one  person  representative  of  local  educational  agencies,  and  (B)  at  least  one 
person  representative  of  school  boards; 

(vi)  At  least  one  person  representative  of  manpower  and  vocational  education  agencies  in  the  State 
and  the  Comprehensive  Area  Manpower  Planning  System  of  the  State; 

(vii)  At  least  one  person  representing  school  systems  with  large  concentrations  of  academically,  so- 
cially, economically,  and  culturally  disadvantaged  students; 

(viii)  At  least  one  person  with  special  knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifications,  with  respect  to 
the  special  educational  needs  of  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  persons;  and 

(ix)  Persons  representative  of  the  general  public,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  representative  of 
and  knowledgeable  about  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  who  are  not  qualified  for  membership  under  any 
of  the  preceding  categories. 
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MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER 


STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Category   One-Year  Term  beginning  July  1,  1972 

i  Mr.  Edmond  Boggs,  Commissioner,  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Ninth  Street  Of- 
fice Building,  Richmond,  Virginia.  23216. 

Telephone  (703)  770-2376;  Home  288-3365. 

ii  Dr.  Dana  B.  Hamel,  Chancellor,  State  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  911  East  Broad  Street, 
Tenth  Floor,  Richmond,  Virginia.     23219.  Telephone  (703)  770-2231;  Home  282-6345. 

vi  Mr.  William  L.  Heartwell,  Jr.,  Commissioner,  Virginia  Employment  Commission,  703  East  Main 
Street,  Richmond,  Virginia.  23219.  Telephone  (703)  770-3001;  Home  484-2698  (Law- 
renceville,  Virginia). 

vii  Mr.  William  D.  Richmond  (Retired),  Superintendent,  Wise  County  Schools,  Box  266,  St.  Paul, 
Virginia.      24283.  Telephone  (703)  328-2786. 

ix  Hon.  O.  Beverley  Roller,  Teacher  of  Agriculture  and  Member  of  the  House  of  Delegates;  Weyrs 
Cave,  Virginia.      24480.  Telephone  (703)  886-4867;  Home  234-5301. 

V  Dr.  Robert  J.  Young  (Retired),  Past  PresFdent,  Virginia  School  Boards  Association,  P.  O.  Box 
1021,  Radford,  Virginia.      24142.  Telephone  (703)  639-2906. 

Category   Two- Year  Term  beginning  July  1,  1972 

ii  Mr.  John  V.  Ankeney,  Director,  School  of  Engineering  Technology,  Virginia  Commonwealth  Un- 
i\ersity,  Richmond,  Virginia.      23220.  Telephone  (703)  770-6671;  Home  262-3151. 

ix  Dr.  William  T.  Reed  (Retired),  Teacher-Education,  Industrial  Education,  Virginia  State  College, 
20509  Southlawn  Avenue,  Petersburg,  Virginia.  23803.  Telephone  (703)  526-9487.  (Home 
address  and  telephone  number  used) . 

i  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Shrum,  President  and  General  Manager,  Nielsen  Construction  Company,  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia.   22801.  Telephone  (703)  434-7376; Home 434-6144. 

iv  Mr.  Walter  M.  Stata,  Director,  Scott  County  Vocational  Center,  P.  O.  Box  698,  Gate  City,  Vir- 
ginia.   24251.  Telephone  (703)  386-6515;  Home  628-9183. 

iii  Mrs.  Shirley  B.  Wilson  (Mrs.  George  W.)  Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  Norfolk  City  Pub- 
lic Schools,  800  East  City  Hall  Avenue,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  23510.  Telephone  (703)  441-2957. 
(For  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Hill) . 

i  Mr.  Charles  A.  Womom,  Owner,  Wornom's  Pharmacy,  Hampton,  Virginia.  23369  Telephone 
(703)  723-2711  and  723-3336;  Home  723-6442. 

Category   Three-Year  Term  beginning  July  1,  1972 

iv  Dr.  James  Albert  Bowser,  Professor  of  Vocational  Education  and  Chairman  of  the  Divisions  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Industrial  Education  and  Technology,  Norfolk  State  College,  2401  Cor- 
pew  Avenue,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  23504.  Telephone  (703)  627-4371,  ext.  290-295;  Home 
627-4495. 

iii  Dr.  Edward  Cooke,  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocational  and  Continuing  Education,  Rich- 
mond City  Schools,  312  North  Ninth  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia.  23219.  Telephone  (703) 
649-5937;  Home  246-5236. 

ix  Mrs.  John  J.  Johnson,  Homemaker  and  Chairman  Fredericksburg  City  School  Board,  1302  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.     22401.  Telephone  (703)  373-8567. 

i  Mr.  Gilbert  Arthur  Meland,  Executive  Director,  Virginia  Brick  Association,  Inc.,  Suite  211,  4613 
West  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia.  Telephone  (703) -355-2708;  Home  272-2465. 

viii  Mrs.  Mary  Powell  Rosenstock,  former  Coordinator  of  Business  Education,  City  of  Petersburg, 
1636  Mount  Vernon  Avenue,  Petersburg,  Virginia.  Telephone  (703)  733-8913 

V  Mr.  J.  K.  Samples,  Superintendent  of  Hanover  County  Schools,  205  Hanover  Avenue,  Ashland, 
Virginia.      23305.  Telephone  (703)  ^798-6025;  Home  798-6315 
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THE  COUNCIL  IS  STRUCTURED  TO  OPERATE  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  FUNCTIONAL  COMMITTEES 


Executive  Committee 

Mrs.  Shirley  B.  Wilson,  Chairman 

O.  Beverley  Roller,  Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Mary  Powell  Rosenstock,  Chairman,  State  Plan 

William  L.  Heartwell,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Research  &  Evaluation 

Samuel  H.  Shrum,  Chairman,  Legislation 

Dr.  Dana  B.  Hamel,  Chairman,  Personnel  and  Office  Administration 
Charles  A.  Womom,  Chairman,  Programs,  Planning  and  Projects 
Dr.  Rufus  Beamer,  Executive  Director  and  Treasurer 

Committee  on  Legislation  and  Fundmg 
Samuel  H.  Shrum,  Chairman 
O.  Beverley  Roller 
Mrs.  John  J.  Johnson 

Committee  on  Personnel  and  Office  Administration 
Dr.  Dana  B.  Hamel,  Chairman 
Dr.  Edward  Cooke 
Dr.  William  T.  Reed 

Committee  on  The  State  Plan 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Rosenstock,  Chairman 
J.  K.  Samples 
Edmond  Boggs 
Gilbert  A.  Meland 

Committee  on  Programs,  Planning  and  Projects 
Charles  A.  Womom,  Chairman 
John  V.  Ankenny 
Dr.  James  A.  Bowser 

Committee  on  Research  &  Evaluation 
William  L.  Heartwell,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Young 
William  D.  Richmond 
Walter  M.  Stata 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  STATUTORY  PROVISIONS  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  VIRGINIA 


Of  the  many  noteworthy  projects  of  vocational  and  career  education  underway  in  Virginia,  at  least 
four  seem  to  merit  current  consideration,  (pp.  20-21). 

Perhaps  of  greatest  significance  in  terms  of  statewide  impact  on  public  education  at  all  levels  and 
of  all  kinds  are  the  provisions  made  in  the  ratification  of  the  Revised  Constitution  of  Virginia  in  1971. 

A.  CONSTITUTIONAL  MANDATES 

Article  VIII,  Section  2,  Revised  Constitution  of  Virginia  adopted  in  November,  1971,  mandates 
standards  of  performance  and  quality  of  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Standards  of  Quality;  State  and  local  support  of  public  schools. 

"Standards  of  quality  for  the  several  school  divisions  shall  be  determined  and  prescribed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Board  of  Education,  subject  to  revision  only  by  the  General  Assembly." 

B.  LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENTS 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  its  1972  winter  session  enacted  legislation  recommended  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  with  the  following  provisions: 

Program  Standards 

Paragraph  5,  Vocational  Education.  "Each  school  division  shall  provide,  either  within  the  divis- 
ion or  on  a  regional  basis,  training  for  employment  by  students  planning  to  enter  the  world  of  work, 
or  it  shall  develop  a  plan  acceptable  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  June  thirty,  nineteen  hundred  seven- 
ty-three  to  provide  such  training." 

Paragraph  6,  Continuing  Education.  "Each  school  division  that  does  not  provide  a  program  of 
adult  education  either  within  the  division  or  on  a  regional  basis  shall  develop  a  plan  acceptable  to  the 
Board  of  Education  by  June  thirty,  nineteen  hundred  seventy-four  to  provide  such  a  program." 

Planning  and  Management  Standards 

Paragraph  4.  "The  superintendent  shall  involve  the  community  and  his  staff  in  the  preparation  of 
a  five-year  plan,  which  shall  be  updated  annually.  Such  a  plan  shall  be  based  on  a  study  of  the  extent 
which  pupils  are  achieving  the  eight  broad  objectives  formulated  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  shall 
be  designed  to  raise  the  level  of  pUpil  performance.  This  plan  shall  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  State 
Board  and  submitted  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Education." 

Paragraph  5.  "The  superintendent  shall  prepare  and  present  to  the  School  Board  an  annual  plan 
to  achieve  specific  objectives  of  the  approved  five-year  plan  as  part  of  the  annual  operating  and  capital 
outlay  budgets."   

Paragraph  6.  "the  superintendent  shall,  as  directed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  make  annual  fol- 
low-up studies  of  former  students  (dropout  and  graduates)  who  enter  employment  or  who  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school  as  a  means  of  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  program." 

Paragraph  7.  "The  superintendent  and  his  staff  shall  provide  an  effective  program  of  instructional 
supervision  and  assistance  to  principals  and  teachers  that  is  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  school 
division." 

"The  standards  of  quality  prescribed  above,  as  herein  revised,  and  made  effective,  shall  alone  be 
the  only  standards  of  quality  required  by  Article  VIII,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia." 
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State  Performance  Objectives 

Paragraph  K  **A  number  of  pupils  equal  to  at  least  seventy  percent  of  the  pupils  who  entered  the 
first  grade  twelve  years  earlier  should  be  graduated  from  high  school" 

Paragraph  2.  *The  percentage  of  the  school  population  overage  in  the  elementary  grades  should 
not  exceed  twenty  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  grades 

Paragraph  7.  **At  least  one  hundred  thirty-five  thousand  adults  should  be  enrolled  in  continuing 
education  programs." 

Paragraph  8.  "At  least  seventy  percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  should  continue  their  (occu- 
pational) education  in  programs  provided  by  colleges  and  by  schools  such  as  business,  nursing,  data 
processing,  and  trade  and  technical/' 

Paragraph  9.  "At  least  ninety  percent  of  the  teachers  should  be  assigned  to  teach  only  those  sub- 
jects for  which  they  have  certificate  endorsements " 

Paragraph  10.  "At  least  twenty-three  percent  of  the  teachers  should  hold  advanced  degrees" 

In  addition  to  the  above  statutory  requirements,  House  Bill  845  spoke  definitely  concerning  the 
obligation  of  local  school  divisions  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  the  subject  of  Planning 
and  Management  Objectives. 
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COUNCIL'S  POSITION  ON  CAREER  EDUCATION 


In  the  quest  for  a  meaningful  education,  nothing  is  more  important  for  ever}'  youth  than  to  be 
provided  with  the  kind  of  experiences  which  will  enhance  his  capability  to  make  rational  career  decis- 
ions, and  with  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  selected  career  and  to  make  progress  on  it. 

Central  to  the  belief  that  career  decisions  must  be  made  through  intelligent  choice  rather  than  hap- 
hazard chance  is  the  proposition  that  public  education,  from  kindergarten  through  college,  must  take 
steps  to  design  and  implement  programs  that  will  enhance  intelligent  career  selections. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Virginia  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  that  Career  Edu- 
cation, constituting  a  central  theme  in  the  total  spectrum  of  public  education,  should  be  assigned  high 
priority  throughout  the  State  and  Nation.  It  should  become  a  major  objective  of  public  education;  with 
its  achievement  measured  by  employability  in  occupations,  both  gainful  and  useful,  that  are  a  reason- 
able match  of  both  the  talents  and  the  motivations  d  every  citizen. 

The  Virginia  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  pledges  strong  support  for  Career 
Education  as  an  emerging,  essential  concept  that  will  provide  a  meaningful  system  of  learning  experi- 
ences \yhich  will  assist  all  youth  to  acquire  useful  information  about  the  total  work  force,  the  intelligent 
determinations  of  personal  capabilities  and  aspirations,  the  requisites  for  all  occupations,  and  the  op- 
portunities to  prepare  for  gainful  and  useful  employment. 

It  is  this  latter  component  of  Career  Education — that  of  opportunity  to  prepare  for  employment — 
which  can  be  well  served  by  strong  programs  of  vocational  and  technical  education.  To  deny  this  cli- 
maxing opportunity — ^whether  such  preparation  be  performed  at  the  secondary  level,  post-secondary 
level,  in  adult  classes,  or  in  business  and  industrial  enterprises — is  to  nullify  the  purpose  of  Career  Edu« 
cation  and  make  futile  a  realistic  goal  of  education. 

In  this  context,  the  Council  believes,  further,  that  the  following  characteristics  are  inherent  and  es- 
sential elements  of  Career  Education: 

1.  Career  Education  is  not  synonymous  with  Vocational  Education,  but  Vocational  Education 
is  a  major  component  of  Career  Education. 

2.  Career  Education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  structure  of  the  public  schools;  it  involves 
an  expressed  need  for  utilizing  the  common  and  unique  contributions  of  all  educators,  and  the 
resources  of  home,  school  and  community. 

3.  Career  Education  is  a  comprehensive  educational  program  focused  on  careers,  which  begins 
in  the  kindergarten  and  continues  through  the  adult  years.  In  elementary  school,  students  are 
informed  about  the  wide  range  of  jobs  in  our  society  and  the  roles  and  requirements  involved. 
In  junior  high  school,  students  may  explore  specific  clusters  of  occupations  through  hands-on 
experiences  and  field  observations,  as  well  as  through  classroom  instruction.  In  senior  high 
school,  students  prepare  for  job  entry  or  for  further  education.  In  adult  life,  citizens  have  op- 
portunity for  continuing  occupational  growth  and  achievement.  Placement  in  a  job  or  in  furth- 
er education  are  options  open  to  all  students. 

4.  Career  Education  not  only  provides  job  information  and  skill  development,  but  also  helps  stu- 
dents develop  wh'^^esome  attitudes  about  the  personal,  psychological,  social  and  economic  sig- 
nificance of  wot       helps  the  student  to  develop  an  appropriate  work  ethic  or  life  ethic. 

5.  Career  Education  provides  knowledge  and  experiences  that  enhance  job  adaptability  in  a  time 
of  rapid  change  due  to  technological  advances  and  fluctuating  economic  trends. 

The  Council  further  believes  that  in  order  for  this  concept  to  be  realized,  education  planners 
must  work  to  achieve  the  foUo'^ing :  ^ 

1.  The  expansion  and  strengthenuig  of  Vocational  Education  as  a  significant  and  identifiable  com- 
ponent of  Career  Education. 
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2.  The  develq)inent  of  a  curriculum,  beginning  at  the  kindergarten  level,  that  provides  to  the  stu- 
dent  an  increasing  value  and  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  work,  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  work,  and  the  need  for  and  satisfaction  of  acquiring  a  saleable  skill 

3.  Necessary  changes  in  teacher  education  which  will  provide  competent  Career  Educators. 

4.  Additional  funding  for  all  components  of  Career  Education. 

5.  The  redirection  of  present  general  education  funds  into  the  implemrntation  of  Career  Educa- 
tion  programs.  ^ 

6.  The  establishment  of  effective  coordination  so  that  articulation  is  provided  ammg  all  levels 
of  education. 

7.  The  acceptance  of  the  characteristics  of  Career  Education,  as  stated  by  the  public  and  profes- 
sional educators  as  desirable  life  goals  for  all  persons. 
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Focus  on  State  Plan  C  jjectives  and  Priorities" 

•A  .^'J"""*?  °' reviewing  the  State  Plan  for  FY  1972  is  to 

identify  the  goals  and  pnontics  for  career/vocational  preparation  as  gleaned  from  the  State  Pl-^n  fJvZ 
cational  Education  for  FY  1973.  For  pun)Ose  of  ease  of  understanding.  Z  iZ  W  Is  ^s^d 
IL'S!.*!'    S";?  °\  ^'='=°'"P''?r!'»  of  an  objective  which  is  measurable  as  to  tiL  of  aSiS- 

Z^yiJ^^^^^TiZ^T''''^  "  "  *°  "  ^^^'S"^'""      responsible  and  accountable 

agent;  and  It  has  a  denned  time  span. 

The  tenn  "Priority"  is  here  used  to  express  the  order  of  importance  of  the  objective  action,  ore- 
sumably  requiring  an  ordered  allocation  of  resources.  '  ' 

Except  for  references  to  enrollment,  labor  demand  and  supply,  and  projected  additions  to  buildinc^ 
and  cqu'pmcnt,  there  are  few  categorically  stated  goals  in  the  State  Plan  ouiwing* 

»  -u^*'*  numerous  references  to  educational  problems  and  procedures  of  vital  importance  to  the 
furtherance  of  educational  progre«  that  are  projected  by  implication.  Both  of  these  kindVof  goals  and 
their  priorities  will  be  considered  in  this  phase  of  the  Report. 

all  of  the  following  named  goals  are  realistic,  and  entitled  to  unstinted 
support  of  the  Council  and  the  public  at  large. 

STATEMENT  OF  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  AS  EXPRESSED  OR 
IMPLIED  IN  THE  STATE  PLAN  FOR  FY  1 973 

;-  The  Virginia  State  Plan  for  FY  1973  states  or  strongly  implies  the  following  goals  and  priorities 
for  planning  and  the  administration  of  the  programs  of  vocational  education  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  year  ahead. 

GOAL/PRIORITY-EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  PREPARATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  to  provide  adequate  programs  of  teacher  education  for 
vocational  education.  This  is  accompi;.^hed  through  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  governing  bod- 
ies-of  the  teacher-ediication  institutions  and  through  programs  organized  and  conducted  by  the  State 
supervisory  staffs.  ' 

Accredited  public  and  private  institutions  in  the  St-at  may  provide  teacher  training  programs  in 
on:  or  more  occupational  areas  at  both  pre-servlce  and  in-service  levels. 

I'ereons  preparing  to  serve  as  vocational  personnel  in  private  schools  may  pai  icipate  in  pre-service 
and  in-service  training  programs  under  Part  F  of  the  Educational  Professional  Development  Act 
and  may  receiv*  stipends  if  paid  to  other  trainees.  (1.41,  FY  1973) 

COMMENT:  This  continues  to  be  one  of  the  crucial  problems  across  the  State  and  relevant  to  all 
the  disciplines  in  vocational/technical  educational.  There  is  great  need  for  exploring  all  avenues  in 
enlistment,  training  and  placement  of  instructional,  supervisory  and  i.Jm»nistrative  p?rst>nnel  at  all 
levels  of  involvement.  The  problem  involves  classroom  instructor,  principals,  and  superintendents 
Of  school  systems,  all  of  wliom  need  basic,  if  not  specific,  orientation  to  career/vocational  educa- 
tion. 


1. 


2.  GOAL/PRIORITY— Utilization  of  Business  and  Industry  to  Meet  Educational  Personnel  Needs 
Local  education  agencies  may  utilize  qualified  people  from  business  and  Industry  and  commercial 
enterpnses  as  a  source  of  teachers  to  help  fill  personnel  needs  of  vocational  education.  Utilization  of 
such  personnel  is  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board,  (1.41-5,  FY  1973) 

^  *=°^°"2'"y  '°  Goa'  *1  but  deserves  special  consideration.  The  State  Plan  for 
tY  1972  also  made  this  point.  It  is  therefore  a  persistent  problem  in  providing  occupationally  com- 
petent instructional  staff.  There  is,  however,  little  evidence  that  much  is  being  realized  except  in 
adult  evening  programs  and  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Centers.  The  proposal  is  both  education- 
ally  sound  and  a  desirable  goal. 
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GOAL/PRIORITY— PROGRAM  EVALUATION 


Periodic  evaluations  of  State  and  local  vocational  education  pi  ^jrams  will  be  made  with  reference 
to  the  current  and  projected  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities,  and  to  the  relative  vocational 
education  needs  for  all  groups  in  all  communities  of  the  Commonwealth.  Continuous  evaluation  of 
every  program  is  provided  in  order  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  that  program  in  meeting  its  objec- 
tives. (1.5  FY  1973) 

The  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  vocational  programs  is  that  used  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  evaluation  of  individual  schools  as  well  as  the  criteria  established  for  the  evaluation 
of  a  local  educational  agency.  ( 1 .5 1,  FY  1973) 

COMMENT:  The  Council  most  heartily  concurs  in  the  inclusion  of  Program  Evaluation  at  the  lo- 
cal and  State  levels  as  an  imperative  need  on  a  continuing  basis.  What  other  alternatives  exists  for 
establishing  accountability  and  for  providing  development  guidelines? 

Content  and  method  in  occupational  instruction  to  have  value  must  perforce  be  highly  rele- 
vant to  the  eventual  job  performance.  Job  performance  audits  on  a  continual  basis  followed  by  re- 
vision of  curriculum  content  and  method  of  instruction  would  seem  to  be  an  imperative. 

Student  follow-up  and  functioning  local  program  or  craft  advisory  councils  or  committees  have 
been  valuable  contributors  to  the  achievement  of  this  objective. 

GOAL/PRIORITY-^ATE  REPORTS 

Each  local  school  division  shall  keep  records  and  submit  all  reports  necessary  to  enable  the  State 
Board  to  determine  that  the  program  of  vocational  education  is  being  operated  in  accordance  with 
the  piv  vision  of  the  State  Plan.  ( L6,  FY  1973) 

COMMENT:  Educational  progress  quite  largely  stems  from  planning  by  using  carefully  selected 
and  validated  data  as  building  blocks.  The  validity  and  meaning  '>f  State  assembled  reports  on  en- 
rollment, guidance  services,  extent  and  severity  of  disadvantagd  and  handicapped,  etc.  being  de- 
pendent upon  accuracy  and  completeness  of  local-to-state  reports  requires  processes  utilizing  elec- 
tronic computer  systems. 

GOAL/PRIORITY— COOPERATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  STATE  EMPLOYMENT 
COMMISSION 

A  cooperative  arrangement  is  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Virginia 
Employment  Commission  (VEC)  in  order  to  further  establish  the  means  for  practical  and  effec- 
tive working  relationships  between  the  agencies  in  providing  realistic  vocational  education  pro- 
grams in  the  light  of  employment  opportunities. 

The  Virginia  Employment  Commission  will  arrange  for  referral  of  applicants  from  their  files  to 
public  vocational  education  programs  for  training  which  is  consistent  with  the  interests,  aptitudes, 
and  needs  of  the  applicants. 

The  VEC  will  also  arrange  for  counseling,  testing  and  placement  services  for  dropouts,  those  who 
have  completed  a  training  program  and  others  needing  training  or  retraining  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  suitably  employment. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  through  the  department  st'^ff,  will  encourage  !  xal  school  boards  to 
provide  local  employment  offices  of  the  V£C  such  information  as^ould  normally  be  available  re- 
garding established  vocational  programs  for  use  in  referring  individuals  who  need  training  to  local 
vocational  education  programs.  (1.7 1,  FY  1973) 

COMMENT:  Of  the  several  cooperative  working  relations  with  other  State  agencies,  none  has 
greater  potential  for  serving  the  needs  of  employer/employee  than  the  team  approach  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Employment  Commission  (VEC).,  The  State  Advisory  Council  wholly  supports  this  ar- 
rangement. Not  nearly  enough  has  been  done  between  these  two  State  agencies  to  support  and  coor- 
dinate the  interests  and  procedures  in  testing,  placement,  and  follow-up. 

By  more  fully  using  the  significant  research  and  supportive  services  of  each  component  for 
preparing  and  utilizing  the  labor  force,  everyone  will  gain. 


6.  GOAL/PRIORITY— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  AND  PERSONNEL 
TRAINING 


Funds  allotted  to  V^jCjginia  for  the  purpose  of  Part  C  of  the  Act  arc  available  to  the  State  Board 
pursuant  to  Section  1:31  of  the  Act  may  be  used  for  the  estaulishment  and  operation  of  the  State 
Research  Component  for  Vocational  Education  for: 

(a)  research  and  training  programs; 

(b)  experimental,  developmental,  or  pilot  programs; 

» 

(c)  dissemination  of  information  derived  from  the  foregoing  programs  or  from  research  and 
demonstrations  in  the  field  cf  vocational  education.  (5.0,  FY  1973) 

The  staff  shall  consist  of  a  coordinator  of  research,  computer  programmer,  system  analyst,  a  secre- 
tary, and  other  personnel  assigned  on  an  approved  project  basis. 

The  organization  of  such  a  research  component  is  a  part  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
and  the  relationship  with  other  agencies  are  shown  in  the  following  Organizational  Chart  of  Com- 
ponent for  Research  in  Vocational  Education.  (5.1,  FY  1973) 

COMMENT:  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  focilities  for  gathering  and  processing  of  large  quan- 
tities of  raw  data  by  the  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project  and  the  offices  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Research  and  Statistical  Information  Service  under  the  direction  of  a  highly  competent  per- 
son bcgtn  its  operation  in  April,  1972.  This  vocational  education  supportive  service  will  worit  co- 
operatively with  the  State  Division  of  Educational  Research  and  Statistics  toward  these  objectives: 

(a)  development  of  a  vocational  education  reporting  system  for  enrollments  and  follow-ap; 

(b)  supervising  research  projects  to  be  funded  under  Part  C  of  the  1968  Amendments;  and 

(c)  development  of  two  18-month  projects  for  dueer  education  models. 

7.  GOAL/PRIORITY— SERVING  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

The  identification  and  counselling  of  disadvantaged  persons  will  be  carried  on  throu^  local  edu- 
cational programs  by  administrative,  guidance,  and  vocational  personnel. 

These  persons  are  identified  as  those  having  academic,  socio-economic,  cultural,  or  other  handi- 
caps that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational  education  programs  designed  for  per- 
sons without  such  handicaps.  This  includes  those  persons  whose  needs  result  from  poverty,  Neglect, 
delinquency,  or  cuhural  or  linguistic  isolation  from  the  community  at  large,  but  not  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  persons.  (3.12,  FY  1973)  * 

COMMENT:  The  disadvantaged  student  con$tinites  a  relatively  new  identification  as  a  special 
needs  grouping— being  statistically  identtfiedf  in  State  reporting  first  in  the  1969-1970  releases. 

During  the  year  under  review  and  the  two  previous  years,  1969-70  and  1970-71,  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged  has  grown  statewide  from  1 1,556  to  44,733  and  to  45,909  or  a  growth 
in  identification  by  297.27%. 

The  Council  is  especially  concerned  that  identification  of  all  such  persons  be  achieved  and 
that  there  be  sufficient  Federal  and  State  funding  to  fully  meet  the  Commonwealth's  obligation  and 
commitment. 

8.  GOAL/PRIORITY— SERVING  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Cooperative  agreement  between  State  Board  of  Education  and  State  Boarf  for  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitatioi*  will  be  established  in  order  to  assist  in  planning,  financing,  and  supervising  vocational 
training  aspects  of  ^programs  for  the  handicapped.  (1.72,  FY  1973) 

A  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  programs  and  cooperative  arrangements  with  other  agen- 
cies so  as  to  serve  the  handicapped  in  vocational  education. 


COMMENT:  It  is  noteworthy  that  because  of  improved  diagnose  >  and  a  greater  concern,  the  num- 
bers of  handicapped  served  increased  from  3,400  in  FY  1 97 1  to  5,658  in  FY  1972,  an  increase 
of  :,258  persons  or  a  percentage  increase  of  66.4%.  This  is  a  commendable  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  two  years  for  which  special  set-aside  funds  have  been  designated  for  service  to  this 
segment  of  the  school  enrollment. 

9.  GOAL/PRIORITY— PRIORITY  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  TO  CERTAIN  AREAS 

Priority  will  be  given  to  areas  of  the  State  having  high  concentrations  of  youth  unemplojrment  or 
school  dropouts  for  the  establishment  of  residential  vocational  education  schools.  (7.13,  FY  1973) 
(Appendix  A) 

• 

COMMENT:  It  is  encouraging  ro  observe  that  special  emphasis  on  vocational  education  has  been 
indicated  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  area-  identified  as  Economically  Depressed, 
with  abnormal  dropout  rates  and  high  Mnmploymeni  for  bctb  adult  and  youth. 

Map  C  included  in  the  State  Plan  for  FY  1973  shows  the  geographical  location  of  the  15 
school  divisions  (4  counties  and  1 1  cities)  having  excessive  school  dropout  and  high  unemployment 
rates.  (Appendix  A) 

10.  GOAL/PRIORITY— COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Funds  allotted  to  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  Part  G  of  the  Act  and  available  to  the  State  Board 
pursuant  to  Section  173  (a)  of  the  Act  may  be  used  to  establidi  cooperative  vocational  education 
programs  and  to  provide  ancillary  services  and  activities  which  are  necessary  to  assure  quality  in 
su-h  programs.  (7.13,  FY  1973) 

COMMENT:  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  in  the  regular  program.  Part  B  of  the  Act  is  a 
highly  useful  and  widely  accepted  practice  across  the  Sute  and  had  been  for  more  than  t^snty-five 
years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Educational  Act  of  1963  with  the  1968  Amendments. 
In  the  case  of  Business  and  Office  Education,  the  cooperative  program  begun  in  1948  with  State 
funding  onlv  had  become  rather  substantial  as  to  enrollment  and  job  placement  by  1963. 

Coopc.  itive  education  under  the  provbions  of  Part  G  of  the  Act  has  developed  as  a  supple- 
ment of  the  program  under  Part  B,  enrolling  slightly  over  1,000  students  in  1 97  M  972. 

The  cooperative  program  is  influenced  significantly  by  the  development  of  strong  youth  lead- 
ership organizations  in  each  of  the  occupationally  oriented  services  as  evidenced  by  the  accompany- 
ing tabulations.  While  the  memberships  of  the  two  groups  are  not  totally  identical,  there  is  con- 
siderable duplication.  (Appendix  J) 


FIVE  YOUTH  LEADERSHIP  ORGANIZATIONS 


GROUP 


NO.  CHAPTERS 


SPONSORING  SERVICE 


MEMBERSHIP 


DECA 

FBLA 

FFA 

FHA 

VICA 


190 
163 
201 
315 
106 


Distributive 


Home  Economics 
Trade  &  Industrial 


Business  &  Office 
Agriculture 


10,383 
5,630 
14,339 
13329 
7,100 


975  ^ 


50,781 


1 .  ADULT  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

All  of  the  service  areas  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  made  noteworthy  progress  in  pro- 
viding programs  and  ancillary  services  to  the  ever-increasing  members  of  persons  requiring  additional 
skills  for  new  jobs  and  for  upgrading  of  job  skills  for  new  jobs  and  for  upgrading  of  job  skills  for  pro- 
motional opportunities. 

During  the  1971-72  academic  year  more  than  18,800  persons  were  served  through  post-secondary 
vocational  programs,  in  the  two-year  community  colleges,  and  other  institutions  offering  courses  at  this 
level  The  greatest  growth,  however,  was  reflected  in  the  post-secondary  programs  in  the  community 
colleges  in  the  highly  skilled  areas.  (Appendix  B) 

Some  of  the  specific  expansions  were  realized  in  the  field  of  Vocational  Agriculture  where  77  stu- 
dents explored  the  opportunities  in  the  agriculture  supply  business  and  in  the  field  of  forestry.  Both  of 
these  fields  represent  the  general  trend  of  preparing  students  for  off-farm  occupations. 

The  expansion  of  adult  education  enrollment  of  young  farmers  moved  up  from  4,614  in  1970-71  to 
4,898  in  1971-72,  a  percentage  gain  of  6.15  points.  Also  in  Vocational  Agriculture  there  were  10,- 
1 14  enrolled  in  614  evening  school  classes  in  64  high  schools  and  one  college  located  in  25  school  di- 
visions, a  decrease  of  5.8%  from  the  prior  year. 

In  Business  and  Office  education,  for  example,  two  four-year  colleges  and  one  post-secondary  - 
school  employing  32  teachers  instructed  310  students;  in  Data  Processing,  55  students;  Secretarial,  89 
students;  Accounting,  29  students;  and,  Clerical-Typists,  137  students.  Thirteen  community  colleges  pro- 
vided programs  in  Business  and  Office  education  and  in  Distributive  Education  where  there  were  79  jun- 
ior executive  trainees  enrolled.   

Enrollments  in  Trade  and  Industrial  education  in  post-secondary  programs  served  4,65 1  students 
in  1971-72  contrasted  with  3,074  the  previous  year,  a  net  gain  of  1,577  or  a  percentage  gain  of 
66.09. 

In  Distributive  Education  community  adult  programs  showed  a  phenomenal  increase  from  29.279 
i-  1971  to  38.493  in  the  secondary  school. 

2.  EXPANDED  SERVICE  TO  THE  HANDICAPPED 

During  FY  1972,  there  was  greater  emphasis  on  programs  and  cooperative  arrangements  with  other 
agencies  to  serve  more  effectively  the  handicapped  in  vocational  education.  Enrollment  of  the  handi- 
capped in  Trade  and  Industry  alone  reached  5,658  persons  up  from  3,400  in  the  previous  year  or  a  gain 
of  2,258  persons  or  an  increase  of  66.41%. 

^  Approximately  85  handicapped  secondary  students  were  in  Distributive  Education,  and  Home 
Economics  education  identified  1,869  handicapped  students  with  806  located  in  SMSA  areas  and  353 
in  Central  Cities  areas.  In  all  services,  3,398  handicaps  were  served  with  an  expenditure  of  $852,187, 
.King  $464,840  Federal  and  $387,346  State  and  local  funds. 

3.  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  ON  NEEDS  OF  ECONOMICALLY  DEPRESSED  AREAS 

Forty-four  school  divisions  out  of  the  total  140  administrative  units  were  classified  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  as  being  acutely  distressed  economically.  About  one-half  of  these  localities 
also  showed  high  unemployment  as  a  probable  causal  factor.  (Appendix  C) 

Of  the  seven  school  construction  projects  under  way  during  FY  1972,  six  of  them  are  located  in  the 
far  Southwestern  part  of  the  State  principally  in  localities  that  have  been  identified  as  severely  depressed 
areas  and  areas  of  highest  unemployment,  thus  indicating  a  consideration  for  more  adequate  occupa- 
tionally  prepared  graduates  and  leavers.  (Appendix  D) 

4.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  PROJECTS 

—  Secondary  Schools 

—  Post-Secondary  Programs 
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Notice  has  been  taken  in  reference  to  Appendix  D  of  the  seven  current  construction  projects  for 
expanding  the  vocational  program  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

We  have  also  observed  that  the  greatest  growth  in  vocational  enrollments  is  occurring  at  the  post- 
secondary  level — in  the  community  colleges.  This  phenomenal  growth  is  dramatized  on  the  line  graph, 
Appeiuiix  B. 

It  should  follow  that  a  high  level  of  construction  activity  and  program  development  should  be 
taking  shape  in  the  post-secondary  level  of  vocational  education.  This  situation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  23  community  colleges,  four  are  in  the  planning  or  just  completed  stages  and  the  remaining 
19  are  all  in  the  process  of  building  additions.  (Appendix  E) 

The  following  table  which  is  shown  in  State  Plan  for  FY  1973  reveals  substantial  planning  for  the 
next  5  years.  With  respect  to  the  projected  need  for  both  secondary  and  post-secoiiUar}',  planning  on 
this  scale  appears  entirely  justified,  since  the  expressed  "State  Performance  Objectives"  referred  in  page 
2  of  this  report  suggests  that: 

Paragraph  I.  "A  number  of  pupils  equal  to  at  least  seventy  percent  of  the  pupils  who  entered  the 
first  grade  twelve  years  earlier  should  be  graduated  from  high  school."  And 

Paragraph  8.  "At  least  seventy  percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  should  continue  their  (oc- 
cupational) education  in  programs  provided  by  colleges  and  schools  such  as  business, 
nursing,  data  processing,  and  trade  and  technical." 

If  these  objectives  are  realized,  there  will  be  an  imperative  need  to  expand  the  plant  and  instruc- 
tional facilities  in  gigantic  proportions. 
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EXTENT  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  State  Advisory  Council  in  its  Second  Annual  Report,  September,  1971,  offered  the  following 
eighteen  statements  for  the  consideration  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
received  the  accompanying  written  acknowledgments: 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FY  1972 

1.  CAREER  ORIENTATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

The  Council  recommends  that  there  be  instituted  in  each  elementary  school,  grades  K-6,  a  program 
of  career  orientation  sufficiently  broad  to  offer  an  exploration  in  the  principal  occupational  fields,  and 
emphasis  on  proper  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  woric.  This  objective  can  be  achieved  only  by  occupa- 
tionally  oriented  teachers  and  counselors  and  by  budgetary  provisions  sufficient  for  implementation. 

State  Department  Response 

Two  career  education  experimental  model  programs  will  be  in  operation  in  1972-73  with  ma- 
jor components  at  the  elementary  level  giving  emphasis  to  career  awareness.  These  models  allow- 
ing experimentation  with  this  concept  will  make  it  possible  for  other  school  divisions  to  see  ex- 
amples and  determine  how  best  career  education  can  be  achieved  in  their  schools.  The  Standards  of 
Quality>.for  Public  Schools  in  Virginia  speaks  to  career  education  and  through  the  five-year  im- 
provement plans  to  be  developed  each  division  will  have  the  opportu'nity  to  establish  long  range 
plans  for  their  programs. 

2.  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 

It  is  imperative  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  local  school  systems  provide  for  all 
persons  a  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education  so  that  no  one  will  leave  school  without  a 
saleable  skill  or  adequate  preparation  for  continuing  education. 

State  Department  Response 

One  of  our  purposes  of  education  as  stated  in  the  Standards  of  Quality  for  Public  Schools  in 
Virginia  is  *To  acquire  skills  and  knowledge  needed  for  education  beyond  high  school  or  for  em- 
ployment." These  standards  also  specify  that  a  school  division  must  provide  training  in  skills  need- 
ed for  employment  for  all  students  who  plan  to  enter  the  world  of  work  or  have  a  plan  by  June  30, 
1973  to  provide  such  training. 

3.  STATE  PLAN  GOALS 

The  State  Plan  should  be  formulated  in  such  a  manner  that  major  goals  and  priorities  are  express- 
ly stated  either  in  an  inter-related  fashion  or  in  a  separate  document. 

State  Department  Response 

The  State  Plan  has  been  developed  each  year  according  to  the  guidelines  from  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  There  have  been  some  changes  in  the  guidelines  this  year  that  present  goals  and  ob- 
jectives in  a  manner  that  will  be  easier  to  understand.  Additional  information  has  also  been  used 
in  an  introduction  to  Part  II  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  State  Plan  reader. 

4.  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  FACILITY  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  State  Advisory  Council  further  recommends  that  there  be  attached  to  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Information  a  person  experienced  in  Vocational  Education  whose  responsibilities  will  be  to 
gather  and  dissiminate  news  and  views  pertaining  to  the  end  that  greater  visability  and  the  resulting 
enhancement  of  the  image  of  vocational  educat;  jn  will  be  achieved. 

State  Department  Response 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  the  opportunity  to  request  additional  state  staff 
members  and  to  include  them  as  a  part  of  the  biennium  budget.  The  priority  needs  for  new  staff 


would  not  allow  a  position  of  this  type  to  be  requested  as  one  of  the  allotted  position  to  vocational 
education  this  year.  The  services  of  the  Office  of  Director  of  Public  Information  are  available  to 
vocational  division  and  are  utilized  extensively.  Increased  news  coverage  is  desirable  and,  through 
the  existing  system,  efforts  will  be  made  to  provide  greater  visibility  to  vocational  education. 

5.  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

As  a  means  for  improving  the  general  acceptance  of  vocational  education,  it  is  recommended  that 
Educational  Television  facilities  across  the  State  be  utilized  to  the  practical  limits  oi  their  potentialities 
for  presenting  information  relative  to  the  opportunities  for  occupational  training  and  employment. 

State  Department  Response 

Vocational  education  has  utilized  ETV  for  many  program  activities  such  as  adult  programs  in 
agriculture,  in-seryice  training  in  data  processing*  for  business  teachers,  and  vocational  education 
week  publicized  with  the  showing  of  a  film  on  vocational  education  statewide  by  all  stations.  Ad- 
ditional activities  are  being  discussed  and  explored,  and  continued  utilization  of  ETV  will  be  made 
by  the  vocational  education  division. 

6.  LOCAL  ADVISORY  COUNQLS 

In  consideration  of  the  potentially  beneficial  input  by  local  advisory  committees  and  councils,  the 
State  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  his 
staff  consider  the  advisability  of  continuing  to  encourage  the  establishment,  evaluation,  and  wise  use 
of  citizen  advisory  committees  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  levels: 

(a)  Total  Vocational  Program  on  a  School  Division- wide  basis; 

(b)  For  each  special  discipline  on  a  Division-wide  basis; 

(c)  Special  Craft  Advisory  Committees  on  a  Division-wide  basis; 

(d)  Either  or  both  (b)  and  (c)  on  a  single  school  basis. 

State  Department  Response 

The  vocational  division  has  always  encouraged  the  use  of  local  and  state  advisory  committees 
and  will  c  mtinue  to  do  so. 

7.  YOUTH  LEADERSHIP  ORGANIZATION 

The  Council  further  recommends  that  the  staff  of  the  Vocatior  !  Division  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  continue  to  encourage  wide  participation  in  its  professic.ial  membeij,  related  teacher 
educators,  and  supervisory  personnel  in  sponsoring  youth  leadership  organizations  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  school  program. 

State  Department  Response 

The  vocational  education  youth  organizations  are  an  integral  part  of  the  vocational  programs 
providing  opportunities  for  leadership  and  citizenship  training.  They  will  continue  to  receive  major 
emphasis  in  the  total  program  of  vocational  education.  In  addition  the  Young  Homemaker  and 
Young  Farmer  organizations  for  young  adults  will  continue  to  receive  emphasis. 

8.  JOB  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP 

On  the  conviction  that  initial  job  placement  and  follow-up  of  vocational  graduates,  and  school 
leavers  having  employment  potential,  are  integral  parts  of  occupational  preparations,  the  State  Advisory 
Council  strongly  recommends  that  serious  consideration  be  given  for  employment  of  a  competent  per- 
son whose  primary  responsibility  is  in  placement  and  follow-up,  and  that  he  be  employed  on  a  12- 
month  tenure  for  providing  these  services  for  all  vocational  education  programs. 
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State  Department  Response 

The  two  career  education  models  mentioned  under  Recommendation  1  include  components 
for  establishing  a  placement  service  with  a  full-time  person  to  assist  students  leaving  school  to  se- 
cure initial  job  placement.  The  Standards  of  Quality  for  Public  Schools  in  Virginia  provide  for  an 
annual  follow-up  of  former  students  (dropouts  and  graduates)  as  a  means  of  assessing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  school  program.  Also  the  local  advisory  committees  and  guidance  counselors  can 
play  an  important  role  in  both  job  placement  and  follow-up.  The  vocational  division  is  presently 
planning  for  a  new  follow-up  procedure  to  be  used  for  those  completing  vocational  programs.  This 
will  include  a  questionnaire  being  sent  to  the  individual  student  for  completion  and  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1 973. 

9.  POST-SECONDARY  OPPORTUNITIES— COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Because  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  technologies  and  resultant  changing  pattern  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  subsequent  increase  in  the  demand  for  qualified  workers 
in  the  new  industrial  and  occupational  categories,  it  is  imperative  that  vocational  and  career  educational 
programs  be  expanded  and  modernized  to  meet  today's  needs. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  new  and  emerging  para-professional 
occupations,  particularly  in  the  areas  of:  ^ 

Social  Service  Occupations  Environmental  Technology 

Recreation  and  Parks  SpecialMes  Public  Safety 

Public  Service  Administration  Fire  Science 

Allied  Health  Technologies  Library  and  Teacher  Aids 

There  is  evidence  that  instructional  planning  and  programming  in  these  areas  are  emerging  at  the 
post-secondary  school  level,  especially  in  the  Community  College  Program.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
insure  that  curriculum  in  these  areas  is  relevant,  based  on  occupational  analysis,  behavioral  objectives, 
the  job  market,  and  follow-up  procedures.' 

State  Department  Response 

There  is  provision  made  in  Part  II  of  the  Plan  which  indicates  the  expanding  and  new  pro- 
grams in  many  of  the  above  mentioned  occupational  fields  lo  be  in  operation  in  1972-73. 

10.  ON  SERVING  THE  HANDICAPPED 

It  is  alleged  that  unsatisfactory  results  have  been  accomplished  with  the  funds  designated  for  vo- 
cational education  for  the  handicapped  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  concern  that  state  appropriations 
are  insufficient  for  the  matching  of  funds  which  localities  are  expected  to  provide.  Greater  state  appro- 
priations, it  is  believed,  would  eliminate  the  practice  of  over-using  vocational  rehabilitation  funds  and 
services  for  a  program  that  is  essentially  the  responsibility  of  the  public  schools. 

The  Council  recommends  that  this  practice  be  given  serious  study. 

State  Department  Response 

There  has  not  been  a  full  utilization  of  the  federal  funds  designated  for  handicapped.  Part  of 
this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  late  funding  in  the  first  year  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  Subsequently,  with  the  carry  over  provision  of  the  Tydings  Amendment 
the  allocation  each  year  has  been  nearly  doubled.  These  funds  need  to  be  matched  on  a  fifty-fifty 
basis  and  full  utilization  has  not  been  accomplished.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  alleviate  this.  One 
approach  is  the  state  funds  requested  by  special  education  in  the  next  biennium  to  be  used  to  match 
some  of  the  federal  funds  so  pilot  programs  could  be  established  with  100%  reimbursement. 
There  are  also  programs  in  the  public  school  where  joint  efforts  with  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
being  explored.  Continued  participation  is  expected  in  the  state  institutions  and  through  other 
state  agencies  where  program  assistance  has  been  provided  for  many  years. 
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11.  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Since  Special  Education  presents  a  splendid  opportunity  for  creating  innovative  and  exemplary  pilot 
programs,  it  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  additional 
innovative  and  exemplary  programs  for  the  handicapped  children,  especially  with  work-sfidy  activities. 

State  Department  Response 

The  pilot  programs  identified  in  Recommendation  10  will  provide  the  opportunity  to  establish 
these  kinds  of  programs. 

12.  ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  secondary  school  output  of  employable  persons  is  somewhat 
less  than  50%  of  the  estimated  annual  labor  demands,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  hightfsrprior- 
ity  be  given  to  additional  funding  required  for  the  additional  proposed  facilities  identified  in  Map  G,  Part 
II,  Page  2,  State  Plan  FY  1971.  This  involves  the  addition  of  20  comprehensive  high  school  vocational 
departments;  16  additional  vocational  education  centers;  and  4  additions  to  existing  schools  over  a  period 
of  five  years. 

State  Department  Response 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  priority  for  additional  funding  to  assist  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  vocational  facilities  of  the  local  school  divisions.  Operational  costs  increase 
proportionally  as  new  facilities  are  completed  and  sufficient  additional  funding  has  not  been  made 
available  as  rapidly  as  the  need  has  developed. 

13.  MAINTENANCE  OF  FACILITIES 

The  Council  recommends  that  adequate  financial  provision  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing physical  properties  for  vocational  education  by  establishing  a  policy  for  the  allocation  of  replacement 
funds  equal  to  the  annual  attrition  resulting  from  depreciation  and  obsolescence  estimated  at  5%  to 
10%. 

State  Department  Response 

Adequate  replacement  of  worn-out  or  "obsolete  equipment  is  extremely  important  if  vocational 
progranris  are  to  stay  up-to-date  and  provide  laboratories  for  education  that  are  equivalent  to  that  in 
ti  e  business  and  industrial  community.  Again,  sufficient  additional  funding  has  not  been  made  avail- 
able as  rapidly  as  the  need  has  developed.  However,  in  alloting  funds  categorically  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  proportion  of  funds  allotted  for  equipment  is  given  a  high  priority. 

14.  PROFESSIONAL  STAFFING 

In  response  to  the  known  shortages  of  professional  staff  members  in  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  the  Council  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  give  serious  attention  to  the  ur- 
gency for  employing  such  additional  staff  member?  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  to  Suggested  Criterion:  Uniform  ratio  of  supervisors  to  programs  and  teachers  involved  in 
each  of  the  principal  services. 

State  Department  Response 

Increased  staff  positions  in  vocational  education  were  presented  as  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Education  budget  requests  for  1972-74.  These  were  proportionate  to  those  allotted  other  divi- 
sions in  the  Department  of  Education  and  represent  those  positions  identified  as  priority  needs. 

15.  FINANCING  IMPERATIVES 

This  recommendation  is  basic  to  the  premise  that  every  child,  youth,  and  adult  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  avail  himself  of  such  opportunities  as  contemporary  society  can  reasonably  piovide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  innate  capacities  for  self-realization. 
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Conversely,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Commonwealth  to  provide  for  ALL  its  people  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  self-fulfillment  culturally,  socially,  and  economically.  ^ 

Progress  in  the  achievement  of  this  goal  implies  and  requires  a  higher  relative  priority  for  financing 
vocational  education  to  the  end  that  every  adult  citizen  become  a  self-sustaining  member  of  society. 

As  a  matter  of  long-range  expediency  as  well  as  for  inherent  humane  reasons,  the  Advisory  Council 
recommends  that  the  financing  of  vocational  education  be  given  a  priority  commensurate  to  the  known 
needs  of  the  individual  and  the  employer.  It  is  suggested  that  the  generally  established  ratio  of  those 
students  who  do  not  complete  the  acadmic  degree  to  those  who  do  be  considered. 

State  Department  Response 

Affirmative  action  by  the  State  Beard  on  the  budget  request  for  vocational  education  for 
the  1972-74  biennium  shows  their  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of  the  program  and  its  ex- 
pansion. Though  some  funds  were  cut  from  the  budget  before  reaching  the  General  Assembly,  a 
substantial  request  for  vocational  education  was  included.  Additional  federal  funds  are  also  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  a  program  of  vocational  education  adequate  to  meet  needs  of  all  persons  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  addition  to  the  budgetary  action  by  the  State  Board,  their  approval  of  the  Standards  of 
Quality  for  Public  Schools  in  Virginia  (See  Recommendation  1  and  2)  shows  the  importance  plac- 
ed on  vocational  education  and  the  persons  it  serves  through  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult 
programs.  ^ 

rerWoRS^  ADEQUATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Further,  it  is  recommended  that  the  research  facility  for  vocational  education  projected  and  de- 
scribed in  FY  1972  State  Plans  (2-44 — 21:  III-55)  be  activated  as  planned  and  that  programming  be 
initiated  that  will  provide  information  on  enrollments  in  all  career  orientation,  counseling  services,  and 
occupational  enrollments,  completions,  placements  and  follow-up  services.  These  data  should  be  avail- 
able on  prior  year  operations  by  August  1  subsequent  to  end  of  the  school  year. 

State  Department  Response 

Staffing  of  the  research  compenent  for  vocational  education  will  be  completed  during  the 
1971-72  fiscal  year.  Plans  are  underway  for  this  unit  to  put  into  operation  a  data  system  to  provide 
information  on  enrollees  in  vocational  education  programs  at  the  secondary  level  in  1972-73.  Ex- 
pansion of  this  data  collection  system  at  other  levels  is  expected  after  the  first  phase  is  operational. 
Projections  call  for  follow-up  data  to  be  collected  by  this  unit  also  starting  in  1973-74.  Availabil- 
ity of  this  data  may  not  correspond  to  the  timing  identified  in  the  recommendation.  Time  frames 
are  being  established  on  the  reporting  schedule  required  to  meet  federal  reporting  deadlines. 

17.  ADULT  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

In  addition  *  o  the  regular  secondary  school  program,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  responsible, 
through  public  sc  hools,  for  developing  and  expanding  programs  in  vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  completd  or  discontinued  their  formal  public  school  education  and  have  entered  the  labor  market. 
Many  of  these  p<',rsons  need  to  up-grade  their  occupational  knowledge,  skills  and  performance.  The 
courses  provide  a  continuing,  articulated,  and  sequential  program  from  the  high  school  adult  level.  They 
are  generally  taught  and  supervised  by  the  persons  who  conduct  comparable  day  programs  in  the  high 
school. 

During  the  school  year  1969-70  the  enrollment  in  adult  vocational  education  in  the  public  schools 
was  81,481.  The  enrollment  in  this  program  for  1970-71  (year  under  review)  had  grown  to  93,815  or  an 
increase  of  more  than  15%.  The  courses  included  both  short-term  and  long-term  instruction  at  the  mid- 
management  and  craftsmen  level,  and  training  for  occupations  at  both  the  semi-skill  and  the  skill  levels. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  adequate  provisions  continue  to  be  made  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  adult  education  program  with  appropriate  and  accessible  facilities  and  with  an  operating 
budget  consonant  with  numbers  served. 
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18. 


Slate  Department  Response 

The  adult  vocational  education  program  will  continue  to  receive  a  high  priouty  as  a  program 
activity.  Substantial  increases  in  adults  enroled  in  vocational  programs  for  supplementary  and  prep- 
aratory training  is  identified  in  Part  11  of  the  State  Plan. 

POST-SECONDARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


D-Aring  the  school  year  1969-70  slightly  more  than  2,600  persons  who  had  completed  the  high 
school  program  enrolled  in  preparatory  job  training  courses  in  the  public  schools  and  colleges. 

For  the  **ycar  under  review''  these  enrollments  totaled  more  than  3,600.  These  persons  pursued 
courses  leading  to  employment  in  such  occupational  areas  as  merchandising,  electronics,  industrial 
technology,  health  services,  hotel-motel  management,  and  managment-level  training  in  business  and  of- 
fice occupations. 

The  Advisory  Council  further  recommends  that  this  program  be  continued  and  expanded  to  meet 
the  growing  manpower  needs. 

State  Department  Response 

Continued  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  helping  students  to  identify  and  prepare  for  career  ob- 
jectives throughout  the  K-12  program.  Many  of  these  can  be  served  through  secondary  vocational 
education  programs  while  others  may  call  for  further  training  at  the  post-secondary  two-year  level 
or  in  a  four-year  college  program.  Additionally  many  needs  will  continue  to  be  served  through 
adult  programs  of  vocational  education  in  the  areas  of  preparatory  and  extension  training. 

NOTEWORTHY  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  1972 

One  of  the  urgent  requirements  cited  in  the  Council's  Recommendations  one  year  ago  dealt  with  the 
need  for  a  census-type  data  system  for  planning  and  management  in  career/vocational  education  in  Vir- 
ginia. Happily,  much  has  been  achieved  in  this  direction. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 

State  Level.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University  at  Blacksburg,  we  are  in  our  second  year  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive research  facility  that  will  be  tailored  to  serve  the  specific  needs  in  Occupational  Education,  evalua- 
tion, and  administrative  reporting.  A  public  release  on  this  project  states,  "Because  of  these  considera- 
tions this  research  project  has  been  initiated  to  develop  a  state-wide  evaluation  system  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  Virginia."  All  five  vocational  services — Agriculture,  Business  and  Office,  Distributive  Educa- 
tion,. Home  Economics,  and  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  art  in  the  project  which  is  being  funded 
on  a  90  per  cent  reimbursement  by  the  Division  of  Vocationa!  Education  from  Part  C  Grant  and  10 
per  cent  by  the  University. 

The  Research  project  at  the  University  will  work  closely  with  the  Division  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Statistics  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  Richmond  providing  information  for  re- 
porting on  (a)  enrollments  in  vocatonal  education;  (b)  program  completions  and  placements;  (c)  num- 
ber of  teachers;  (d)  training  of  teachers  and  administrative  personnel;  and  (e)  cost  performance  audit,, 
and  other  relevant  financial  information. 

Local  Level.  At  the  local  level,  one  of  the  major  outgrowths  of  this  research  will  be  a  product  es- 
pecially useful  to  vocational  teachers,  designated  BOOST  (Behavioral  Objectives  Organized  in  a  System 
for  Teachers).  The  final  system  will  comprise  a  "series"  of  instructional  units  completely  prepared  for 
use  by  teachers  on  request.  Each  will  consist  )f: 

a.  An  Outline  of  Content 


b.  Justification  for  the  Unit 
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c  Recommended  dasss  hours  to  be  used 

d.  Statement  of  goals  rind  accomplishment  standards 

It  is  anticipated  that  as  many  as  300  two-  and  four-week  units  will  be  available  by  Februaryr  1973 — 60 
to  each  of  five  service  areas. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECT—LOUDOUN  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA 

The  purpose  of  this  experimental  project  is  directed  towards  the  need  for  and  feasibility  of  using 
a  small  general  purpose  computer  for  the  improvement  of  vocational  instruction  and  county  school  ad- 
ministration in  a  typical  county  in  predominantly  rural  Virginia. 

This  is  M  ADP  system  concept,  the  cost  of  which  can  be  funded  by  the  resources  of  a  typical 
county  where  annual  family  income  is  approximately  $5,000. 

The  stated  objectives  of  this  project  are: 

1*  Determine  the  feasibility  of  using  a  small  general  purpose  computer — <must  have  COBOL 
and  FORTRAN  capability)  in  vocationisil  education  and  administration. 

2.  Determine  to  what  extent  the  County  school  system  can: 

a.  Make  use  of  a  small  computer 

b.  Economically  justify  it  (i.e.  cost/effectiveness) 

3.  Test  and  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  application  of  a  small  gene^^'^l  puip  jse  computer  for: 

a.  Hands-on  training 

b.  Other  vocational  education  training 

c.  Administration 

4.  This  project  proposes,  upon  succesful  completion^  to  create  a  model  derived  from  the  analysis 
which  will  provide  for: 

a.  Data  on  vocational  opportunities 

b.  Direct  assistance  in  vocational  education  curriculum 
ri.  Procedures  for  placement 

e.  Feed-back  and  follow-up  on  graduates 

f.  Administrative  support  to  vocational  education 

g.  Hands-on  training 

CAREER  AWARENESS  AND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  MODEL  PROGRAMS 

Career  Awareness  and  Career  Development  Prr.^ram  K-I2  is  being  developd  at  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, running  from  January  3,  1972>  to  June  30,  1973,  funded  in  the  amount  of  $121,000  under  Part  C 
of  Public  Uw  90-576. 

Also,  a  Career  Awareness  Program  K-7  is  being  developed  at  the  W.  Kuhn  Barnc!*  Elementary 
School  in  Radford,  Virginia— fund  under  Part  C  of  Public  Law  90-576. 

The  details  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  these  programs  are  available  upon  request. 

For  further  information  on  any  of  the  foregoing  programs  address  Mr.  George  Orr,  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Richmond,  Virginia  23216. 

,■    ■  Sags 
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GQljfNGIL  GN^itjE  SURVEVrAGt 


:^^Duririg  Ae  sprigg      summer  of  1972  M^effoft  and  Ey^U- 

•  J  !WP#llraduafes  and  joB-ready  iea^in>>  Mucii4iMbte'm^^ 

M^l^is  ob«rv^^  obUe^  initkled  fpllo^-uj^  effdri 

V  V 'M?if§'"'^  in.  cw^pUin^  ( 1  >  Plice  5f 

(2)  Job  TiUe;  (3)  JoB  RKp^bffiti«H4  Ad^tii(^  6f  sbBSol  tMirimgr  Em^ 

^'^lisi^W^'^^^^^'^^  warffiwtole  that^duM  be  ccntini^      expanded  as 

3M^«^  ^f  g*?^^  6f  iificing  tbc  vMUdnli  ediidition  off^rinjB  ^^cm 

>  fieleyaht  to  the  iieeds  of  ^e^le.         "  .    >      ■  "  ' 
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JOBfillAe^^^  AMstANCT  AND  FOLLOW-UP 

RiHo^er  H^^^^^^^^  was  thb  co^^^  problem  for 
eis 

Rera^endatipn^^                             belieyc^^^  f^at  ^^^^  j^^  :smd^  j^H  foUow-up^^^ 

of.wi^^it;St^ 
teiaji^ribftpioy^^ 


lUtifimale 


V  llnratTsimilkr  ma^ 
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l^u^l^mimomii^^  ^ 
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R|llo|Ale^^^^               with_  t^^^              acoegted:  nca^st^^  6^^  ccteprehcns^^^  S 

jto;j^^ncnta^  | 

of^^^^^  i^ucaBm^^  -  ^ 

firm  cqnyic-  ^5 

.  tioS^at^eyeir^^^  of  woft^^                   5;  be  di-  5 

Ifc^lifija^^  / 

o^j^pumty^^fof  6a  Cfof  ||^^  | 

tive)^h1tVe  tht^^  in  grades  ^ 

10112^7.'^'' ^    ^       \  "/  ^         ^ '  ~       v.  y;;-^-        ---^r^-^r^^  -r^  | 

:  ;^fiwmuch  as  most  j^fsons  wi^^^  be  cxpcctcd^^  | 

spajl^lir^  shpuM     ppp*)rtunity  fdf^  j 

pdpJ^Md^  I 

Rwom|S^            The  Impcwttyc  educatipnid  need  oriciUa-^^^  | 
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tion,  exp|anitidh/  a^^^^  for  kyl:^^^^  implcmentati^^ 

will  reqwre  validation  -PfP^^^^ 

careenoHifijed^te^^^^ 

relate^ite^^  ^fi^plemcnta^^^ 
posstblelUme^^^ 

Ratipfi|H|:  T%c  fi^ 

Agricuitu^;  B^^^^ 

the  unlu|^^^ 

the  ^^dai^^s^^ 

cupaiioM^c^ 

in^fom^l^^KopM 

effectyelfl^^ns^^o^^^  }  i   ^ -^-f^^^L  ^\v^:yy<  -  ":^--yy-y^-^^ 


aiea  w^^^ 


„  many^ 
c^n^um^rejati^^ 
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incre^^^ff  the  5-yciir^n^  ^rela^f  af 

idce^^^ 
(Ml  »urc^ 

forl^^X  'fiiis  fci^rccnMlea^^^^ 

(^^^^p^|£^)  ^  /J       *  .^^^  , 

Gpi^t^  to^^^^^  aOTwd^^^^  f wding^plc^    as  s^mf rp%in^^^^  c]^i^  Ap- 

sdujT^^^iState^^^^ 
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comnaienda^  -  > 

Recommen^^^        itf  ronscq  rapidly  grpwin^  -^uca^ 

tion  Jad|^e^resl^^ 
that  cffo&^^^ 

the  st^dUy  mcreasmg^^^n^^ 
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:Ration|te^  fequjnng  the^  State  Advisory;  Gouncil  'tod|fc- 

:i^|of^0ucati^^^ 
^j^kykUabte 

^^^Div^ion^^^  V gcation^^uc^ 
i^ll^^id^uatefd^ 
ffi^ngfjud^en^^^ 


iR^onunendation^^^^  ITic^State^Efcjp^^  ^yocatiraal 
mf^St^^ 

in^atapprpf^^^  ?        /  _  .  ; 


:^ion^e:  Sin^ 
^Hi^er  job 
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ARTIGULAtlON  OF  VOGAl^ 
Rationale:  With  fte  increasing  tre^ 

fdVaAces^  there  w  grM^  i^Kb  m6rr  prcpaiatip^  ;fqf  eh^  M 

^]|§faf ch  System  (VERS)-      l^tensibjy  rehder  yalu^ 

iforTOation^^^^^^^ 

-^^y^dicci^^^  kn^rp^^ 
wprkers^  . 


Tlie  other  side  of  the  trairiihg/Enipto^  ,c6ih  needs  to  show  more  precisely  the  extent  to  which 
employment  demand  The  two  related  and  intefdepehdeiu  aspc^^ 

of^th%  pr^^      r^quires^co^^^^  Ji  would  seem  to^^         that  there  will  heed  to  i>b^a 

c[p||r  w^        relatiorisISp  ^fctwwh  Virginia  Employe 

niln|KG6mms«^^  particuiaf  as  w^^^  wit%  other  coh^  stfte  agencies  such  as  the  Department 
of #afepr,  and  the  Vocation  (Appendix  M^^    and  0) 

Rec^ommend^^         TTie  Adyisoi7  Vocational  Ed^^                  recommends  that  the 

current  copp^ratiy  several  $tate  agencies  concerned  with  the  pfeparatibH] 

plac|men^^^  and  long-term  empioyment  of  persphs  be  continued  and- improved  by  coordinated 
thti>ugh  ihtrapefspiihel  arrangements; 
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^Organlgatlonal  Chart  of  Component  for  Research  in  Vocational  Sducatlon 
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GROWTH  PATTERNS  IN  ENROIIMENTS  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR 
FY  1964  to  FY  1972  BY  INTEREST  AREAS 


ProCTaths 

1964 

12Z2 

'f>  Chaiuse, 

.^zlculture 

9,0A2 

6,825 

(:-25*5i) 

^Distributive 

.38.919 

106.85 

Health 

294 

1,^30 

493.10 

Home  Ecohdndcs  (occupational) 

3,4te^ 

9*739 

179.69 

Of f ice^ 

1^6d4 

12,543 

6A4.83 

Ifechhicai 

1,330 

,ij6ai 

4fi2 

ifSgeci^  JWrogjraimi: 

IQiOL? 

--—52*190; 

A21i01 

#otaI  ^roHi^&t 

^Source:   State  Departmbnt  of  iaucatira  Bfepqrts 
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Form  S= 101  -  Employer/Employee 


A.^^Name  of  Employee        .  ^ 

Date  of  initial  employment^ 
C*   Job  Title 


EMPLOYER  DITERVIEW 

-   Position 


D»   Employer  comments  -  strong  points:^ 
Deficiencies  ,  .   


£•  fPromotional  opportunities: 


^Additional  trairdng  neede^^^^ 


G»  -  ConShentsr  = 


:tName  of  Employed  „ 


i:Posi%i5n: 


Date. 


A*  :Schooi  Attended 


^  ^  S\  „     .  Length  of  •  Training 


B.  ;|fejor  preiaration  for  employment  (c^^ 


C.  \Was  the  preparation  adegpiate?:  .  u: 

D.  'Md  school  assist  inv placement?!^ 
£•  JWhat  other  a ssis tahce?-  ^  . 


J!feadec8»te^ 


?.  iWhat  are  your  opportuteLti^ 


/ 


G*   What  additional  job  training  do  ryou  need^^^ 


H.   Do  you  have  plans  f or  flirther  traind^^ 


!•   Are  you  currently  enrolled  in  cohtiml^ 

-Where?  .  Courses 

J»  Conments 


Interviewer 
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DAVISf  GENE 

JUDmtiiXCALIi3J!J„0£„£.0.UCiJa.0WAL-^N^D^^   

NEEDS  OF  UNcMPLOYEO  YOUNG  ADULTS  IN  SUMMC^RS 

■j:q.uniil.  final  rekei*  .  


_rtE5J_ltIRfiJiaiA^X6I£_Q£Rt._.0E_.tD.UCAIl.QNt„  

CHARLEStdN.  BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAli,  TECHNICAL 

AND  ADULT  SDUCATJpN.    .  ,  ....   

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

_Ry:flU)AIi_±-4lJUL22_32R.  -  ^ 

-J£5C.&1R3:D5^..-R£S EAKCJJ_J>RD JEC JS.;.  ♦  AREA  ^ 

Sfiibi  E  S  ;  FE1AS  i  B I L  IT  Y  STUD  I ES  ;  *E  OUC  AT  I  ON  A  L 

v^fjf £I?^^r^UNEMPLQYeD;  ♦YOUNG  ADULTS;  

WgOet3=ldNAi  iSURVE^^  ;  .  *DROPOUT 

aBlNf^lFIER^  -  SUMMERS  COUNTY  WEST  VIRGINIA 


ABiStRACt  -^^  SURVEY  INVOLVING  97  PERSONS 

BPtHfcN-tH?  AGES  OF  1^  AND  29  MAS  CQNDUJQXED- 
.TO.IDlENtlFY^^  AND  UNOeREMPLOYED  OUT 

^QEiS:M6iMSD.UJij-J.N.-SUijMEfi_CX^   

lURROUNblNGrVAREA  AND  TO  DETERMINE  THDSE  WHO 

jilD_l_lDi£idaLAL_£^^   ^  . 

EDUCATION'  SKILL  TRAINING.  SOME  OF  THE 


OF  THOSE  SUgVEYED  HAD  COMPLETED  LESS  THAN  10 

YEARS  Oi=  FORMAL  EOUCATIONt  <2I  A  TOTAL  OF  71 

r  i>gRC5Nt  REGRETTED  HAVING  DROPPED  OUT  OF  

SCHOOL  AND  CITED  AS  THEIR  BASIC  REASON  FOR 
DROPPING  OUTf  NOT  BEJNG  ABJLE„10__|(ejl_.Me JtlTH 
THEIR  WORK t   (31  A  TOTAL  OF  25  PERCENT  ARE 
MARRIED*  AND  OF  TH IS  PERCENTAGE*  ONLY  1-9  ._  .._ 


PERCENT  OF  THE  FATHERS  AND  9  PERCENT  OF  THE 
MOTHEfel  ftAVe  JOBS*  CITING  THE  BASIC  REASON 
FOR  TH  I S^^  AS  LACK  OF  EDUCATION*   C4)  AN 

JvERM^MtNG  NUMBER  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS  ,   

INOICATEO  AN  INTcRESt  IN  PARTICIPATING  IN 
ACM-LJlgjLM  TRAINING  PROGRAM  BECAUSE  ONLY  IS 
PERCENT  HAD  BEEN  ENROLLED  IN  SKILL  TRAINING 
PRGGRAMS  PREVICUSLY,   (5)  MOST  OF  THE  PARENTS 
SURVEYED  WERE  STABLE  CITIZENS*  AND  (6)  THE 
AREAS  IN  WHICH  MOST  YCUTHS  PREFERRED  TRAINING 
WERE  AUTO  MECHANICS*  CARPENTRY*  NURSING*  AND 
S ECRgTARIAL  TRAIN ING.  (AUTHOR/SN)  
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ATTITUDE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT,  HIS  PARENTS  AND 
OTHERS  TOWARD  THE  SURVEY,  THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT,  THE 
NEW  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  AND^  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Visit  the  home  and  spend  a  little  time  talking  with  the 
family  members  and  you  will  come  away  with  a  true  understand* 
Ing  as  to  their  attitude  toward  a  particular  area  of  discuss-- 
lon^; 


First,  you  must  have  a  vital  reason  for  the  visit  and  one 
that  Is  of  Interest  to  the  family.    Then,  you  must  communicate 
this  Interest  in  a  manner  that  is  acceptable  to  the  particular 
member  of  the  family  you  are  priviie|ed  to  visit.    Your  manner 
of  apprpach,  what  you  say^  and  how  you  say  it  must  be  under«- 
stood  and  appreciated  by  th4  f€^     member  listening  or  you 
will  get  no  closer  to  a  fmitful  interview  than  a  few  court- 
epus  words  through  ah 

Iffiat  is  the  att^  the  sbhpp  his;  parents 

pther  raeM)er^^  t6w|rd^^ 
the  educational  systimltH^^    he  hasi^  f ^ 

Who  wli  at  faulty,  thfe  ^bifiei,  the^^  indiMduai? 
How  realistic  is  it  for  the  dropbut  to  return  f*egular 
school?    What  is  the  sittitude  of  the  interested  parties  to- 
ward the  individual  drppbut  entering  an  Adult  Education  Class 
and  working  toward  a  High  Schbol  Equivalency  Certificate? 
Wiat  Job-training  program  wbuid  seem  tb  meet  the  need  and 
ability  of  the  drbpout? 

During  the  Spring  and  Sununer  of  1972  a  survey  was  con- 
ducted thx^ough  home  visits:  Jflus  communlcatioh  by  phone  arid 
the  mail  concerning  the  TOO  dropouts  of  the  past  five  years 
in  Summers  County ,  West  Virginia. 

The  length  of  the  average  visit  was  more  than  an  hour. 
The  basic  relationship  that  existed  between  the  home  and 
school  was  revealed.    The  underlying  cause  for  each  school 
drbpout  was  readily  apparent  as  the  year  to  year  existence 
of  the  individuai*s  life  unfolded.    In  general  the  average 
interview  seemed  tb  reVeai  the  following: 

1.  Communication  and  understanding  between  the  home  as 
a  unit  and  the  school  as  a  unit  was  non-existent. 

2.  The  teacher  exercised  nb  understanding-attitude  to- 
ward the  Individual  student  and  his  problems  which 
made  success  fbr  him^  in  schbol,  mbst  unlikely. 

3*    The  school  dropout  and  his  parents  were  r&luctant 
to  criticize  the  school  system.    However,  it  was 
evident  they  considered  the  school  had  failed. 

^.    There  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
school  principal  to  solve  pupil  problems  by  send- 
ing them  home, ^dropping  them  but  of  school. 

3*    In  most  instances  the  dropout  was  a  potential  drop- 
out due  to  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  school 
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curriculum  and  "The  System".    (The  why  of  the 
potential  for  dropout  is  evident  when  the  indlvid- 
ual  causes  for  dropout  are  analyzed. 

JJl?^-  ^I?  ®^®^y  instance,  regretted 

that  he  was  not  back  in  regular  school.  However, 
in  most  cases  the  dropout  realized  that  he  could 
not  be  successful  in  "The  System". 

stations, and  country  stores  were  favor??e  plIceI*to 

^^"y  ^^'"^^  we  talked  with  ^olpl  of  min  Iho 
were  at  work  along  the  way. 

K      J^}^  adults  were  courteous,  considerate  and 

helpful .  They  were  anxipus  to  .give  us  direcMonr  ihe?  seemed 
to  be  interested.  In  the  IndivldUai.  di-6^  tlvLI  II 

locate,  and  |hey  se^ed.46  mnfe  th^  ^° 

theirbllssing?""'  potential  alwayrrefeiv^d 


BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  STUDY 


«r.«Ki''^^^  research  project  was    conducted  in  a  realistic 
problem  area.  -  Summers  County  is  a  rural,  economically 
tt^lTrf  area  (according  to  the  Department  of  SoSmerce 
classification)  comprised  of  13,250  persons.    Per  caolta 
Income  is  $2,19i|.00  whereas  the*state  average  il^^t^rS  OO 
The  dropout  rate  is  11!?  whereas  the  state  average  is  n 
Unemployment  has  consistently  been  over  6%. 

fho  ™ki  ^^r!^°^  happenings  converted  this  area  into 

the  problem  that  exists  today.    Approximately  twenty  years 
ago  Summers  County  was  a  rural  farming  area.    Hinton  the 
county  seat,  was  the  economic  center  If  the  counSy  and 

2L  a%«??^o«3**i"^/'*^^-T  important  because  it 

was  a  railroad  center.    Jobs  connected  with  the  railroad 

Se^^%^i??j!  ^" 

wlf-h  fSfc^^K!'"  ''^^  replaced  by  the  diesel  engine  and 

S^^D^®  consolidation  of  maintenance,  therefore 

within  a  short  period  of  time  the  Hinton  Shops  wfere  closed 
and  many  railroad  Jobs  were  no  longer  available! 

♦-4      '''5®.^"^®  °^  elsewhere-  resulted  in  a  rapid  miera- 

tlon  of  the  youth  from  the  small  farms.    The  relSlts  being 
that  the  small  farmer  often  was  forced  to  cut  back  until 
"°  ^°"^^r  P^od"ctive  and  thus  was  abanSSned. 
Small  farms  were  combined  into  larger  farms  with  the  advent 
of  modern  machinery.    However,  there  still  remains  many  sSall 
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farms  in  the  county  and  surrounding  area  where  boys  and  girls 
are  growing  up  on  farms  that  produce  no  more  than  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.    Young  people  are  growing  up  on  these 
farms  almost  completely  In  the  "dark".  In  so  far  as  earning 
a  living  away  from  the  farm.    They  leave  the  farm;  they  must 
and  will,  with  no  salable  skill  to  take  their  place  among 
the  unemployed,  and  most  likely  end  up  on  welfare. 

Another  happening  was  the  loss  of  the  wide  river  bottoms 
along  New  River,  which  were  flooded  upon  completion    of  the 
Bluestone  Dam.    Large  quantities  of  early  vegetables  were 
harvested  In  this  area  and  moved  by  wagon  and  truck  to  ready 
markets  In  the  coal  fields. 

The  loss  of  the  railroad  shops,  the  small  farms,  and 
the  wide  river  bottoms  plus  the  economic  up-trend  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  and  nation  has  lieft  Hlnton,  SummerS; 
County,  and  the  surrojaM  in  heed  of .  ojutslde^  h 

especlan  .tralnthg:  f  br^^^^^^^  '  To  get  them 

ready  for  that  beftlr  day  th4t  mti^t  siireiy  come  to  the  ire^^ 
as  a  result  of  the  intersta^^^  ppterittal  fcburisihi 

Increased  vocational  offerings,  and  perhaps  ^ome  factories, 
we  must  act  now. 

Economic  growth  can  and. will  come  to  the  area  when  the 
young  adults  of  the  area  are  educationally  and  Job-wise  ready. 


RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES 

The  research  or  project  objectives  of  this  study  were 
as  follows: 

1.  To  conduct  a  survey  in  Summers  County  and  surround- 
ing areas  to  determine  the  basic  education  and  skill 
development  heeds  of  out-of-school  youth  and  unem- 
ployed and  under- employed  young  adults. 

2.  To  determine  interests  of  the  survey  polulatlon  in 
participating  in  educational  programs  to  meet  their 
basic  education  and  skill  development  needs. 

3*    To  design  aih  educational  program  in  relation  to  the 
needs  and  interests  Identified  as  a  result  of  the 
survey . 

To  identify  existing  educational  and  community  re- 
sources which  may  be  mobilized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  educational  program  designed. 
5.    To  prepare  and  submit  for  conslderation.by  the  Vo- 
cational Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion a  proposal  under  the  guidelines  for  disadvan- 
taged projects. 

OUTCOME  OBJECTIVES 

The  outcome  objectives  of  this  project,  many  of  which 
will  be  long  range,  are  as  follows: 


1.  To  provide  support  and  assistance  to  the  out-of- 
school  youth  and  the  unemployed  and  under-employed 
young  adults  of  the  area  through  the  provision  of 
Basic  and  Vocational  Education  Programs. 

2.  To  provide  an  opportunity  to  train  for  employment 
to  the  unemployed  and  under-employed  young  adults 
of  the  area. 

3.  To  Increase  the  number  and  percentage  of  young 
adults  In  basic  education  and  vocational  training 
programs . 

^.    To  Increase  the  number  and  percentage  of  young 

adults  that  possess  a  salable  skill  and  who  go  into 
the  field  or  related  fields  for  which  they  are 
trained . 

5.  To  Increase  the  utilization  of  existing  educational 
resources. 

6.  To  Increase  the  utilization  of  existing  community 
resources  In.  serving  tih^  dut-pf -school  youth, 
unemployed  and  UhderTempioyed  ydUhg  adults. 


The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  search  out  as  many 
out-of-school  youth  who  were  unemployed  or  underemployed  and 
to  determine  those  who  have  a  potential  for  continued  formal 
education  and  skill  training. 

The  principals  and  guidance  counselors  In  the  schools 
of  the  area  were  contacted  and  a  list  of  high  school  drop- 
outs for  the  past  five  years  was  secured. 

Key  people  In  the  communities  of  the  county  were  also 
contacted  In  regard  to  supplying  Information  about  other 
potential  persons  In  the  cbmmunlty  whose  names  did  not 
appear  on  the  lists  provided  by  schools. 

After  this  Information  was  obtained  the  additional 
personnel  to  assist  In  the  research  project  were  employed 
and  oriented  to  the  project.    Training  was  provided  In 
Interviewing,  use  and  purpose  of  survey  Instruments,  and 
compiling  and  Interpreting  Information  obtained  from  the 
survey. 

Instruments  were  developed  to  determine  the  areas  of 
Interest,  potential  and  need  for  basic  education  and  skill 
training  needs  of  the  target  popuiatlon. 

This  determination  was  made  by  means  of  Interviews  In 
the  homes  by  qualified  persons,  .by  telephone,  and  by 
quest lonalres  and  follow-up  communications  mailed  to  the 
target  population. 

This  was  not  a  hurried  affair  and  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  obtain  accurate  Information  so  that  a  valid 


METHODS  USED  IN^CONDUCTING  THE  SURVEY 


determination  could  be  made"  of  the  educational  and  skill 
training  needs  of  the  area.    The  focus  was  upon  basic 
education,  skill  training,  the  person's  reason  for  dropping 
out  of  school,  the  attitude  of  the  individual  and  his  family 
toward  the  school  and  school  system,  and  their  response  to 
the  new  vocational  school. 

TABLE  I 
AGE  OP  PERSONS  SURVEYED 


Age 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 
Number  Per  Cent 


15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
2l| 

25 

26  and  over 


2 

2 

ti 

i) 

9 

9 

in 

in 

8 

a 

in 

m 

10 

10 

9 

9 

6 

6 

6 

6 

U 

it 

5 

6 

1 

As  shown  In  Table  I,  six  persons  who  were  dropouts  were 
under  the  age  of  16.    In  these  cases  they  had  been  dismissed 
by  the  principal  for  minor  offenses,  such  as  fighting  on  the 
school  grounds,  and  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  school. 
Another  reason  was  pregnancy  or  new  babies. 

The  average  age  of  the  dropouts  surveyed  was  l8.8  with 
a  low  of  m  and  a  high  of  29  years  of  age.    The  largest  num- 
ber surveyed  was  in  the  17  to  21  years  of  age  group. 
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TABLE  II 

SEX  OP  PERSONS  SURVEYED 

Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

Sex 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Males 

62 

64 

Females 

35 

36 

Table  II  Indicates  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
persons  surveyed  were  males.    The  total  list  of  dropouts  we 
werejjeeklng  to  contact  hid  a  proportionate  number  6f  males 
and  females .but  Inio^^  to  contact  the  females  we 

found  that  6?  had*  marrl^^^  from  the  areli    Al^d  we 

found  that  a  largefr  htimber  of  th^  females  had  been  able  to 
obtain  employment. 

The  greatest  factor  In  not  being  able  to  locate  the 
male  dropout  was  that  ^12  were  In  military  service  at  the 
present . 


TABLE  III 
LAST  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATTENDED 

High  School 

Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 
Number             Per  Cent 

HLnton 
Talcott 
Sandstone 
Other 

59 
12 
25 
1 

61 
12 
26 
1 

Table  III  Indicates,  as  we  expected  prior  to  beginning 
the  survey,  that  the  largest  number  of  dropouts  we  were  able 
to  contact  had  last  attended  Hlnton  High  as  this 'Is  the 
largest  school  In  the  county.    The  least  number  had  last 
attended  Talcott  High  but  conclusions  cannot  be  derived  from 
this  as  we  were  unable  to  get  a- list  of  the  dropouts  from 
•67- '71  as  no  records  were  available. 
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TABLE  IV 
REASON  FOR  DROPPING  OUT 


15 

7 

6 

I 

10 

11 

22 

23 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 
Reason  Number  Per  Cent 

Couldn't  Keep  Up  &  Lost  Interest 
Got  Married 

Could  Not  Get  Along  With  Teachers 
Kicked-.  Out 

Teachers  not  Interested  In  Me 
Family  Problems 
Pregnancy 
Illness 

Table  IV  indicates  several  reasons  for  dropping  out  but 
the  most  significant  ones  are  that  1»5!J  could  not  keep  up  with 
their  work  and  lost  interest;  23%  did  not  feel  that  the 
teachers  were  interested  in  them;  and  11%  were  kicked  out  of 
school.    It  is  very  evident  from  the  information  obtained 
that  the  schools  were  not  meeting  the  needs  and  interest  of 
the  students.    In  talking  with  the  dropouts  the  majority  of 
them  indicated  that  if  programs  and  courses  had  been  offered 
where  they  had  been  able  to  make  a  choice  instead  of  being 
told  what  to  take,  they  would  have  remained  in  school. 

TABLE  V 

HIGHEST  GRADE  COMPLETED 

Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 
Grade  Number  Per  Cent 

1 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 


1 

1 

8 

8 

17 

18 

16 

20 

21 

19 

19 

15 

1 

ERIC 


2529 


The  significant  finding  In  this  category  IsrTihat  6H%  of 
those  surveyed  had  completed  less  than  10  years  of  formal 
education.    The  average  grade  completion  was  B.yi'or  the 
entire  group. 


TABLE  VI 

REGRETTED  DROPPING  OUT 

.  Number  and  Percentage 

In  Each  Category 

Regrets 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

No 

No  Comment 
Not  Yet 

69 
8 
17 

71 
8 

18 
3 

As  Is  Indicated  by  Table  VI,  the  overwhelming  majority, 
71%,  indicated  they  regretted  dropping  out  of  school.    As  Is 
Indicated  by  Tables  IV  and  VII,  the  majority  of  those  who  re- 
gretted dropping  out  would  have  remained  in  school  if  they 
could  have  completed  the  assignments;  could  have  had  more  In- 
dividual attention;  more  subject  areas  were  available  from 
which  to  select;  and  If  more  vocational  training  had  been 
available. 


It  is  also  significant  that  only  B%  had  not  regretted 
dropping  out.    Six  of  these  eight  had  been  able  to  obtain 
employment  and  apparently  were  satisfied  for  the  time  being. 


TABLE  VII 

WOULD  HAVE  REMAINED  IN  SCHOOL  IP  COULD  HAVE  COMPLETED 

ASSIGNMENTS 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

Would  Remain 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 
No 

No  Comment 

66 

15 
16 

68 
15 
16 

Table  VII  is  very  significant  in  that  68%  would  have 
remained  in  school  if  they  could  have  completed  the  assign- 
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ments.    The  majority  stated  that  they  were  not  given  the 
Individual  attention  which  was  needed  and  they  felt  that 
some  of  the  teachers  were  not  Interested  In  whether  they 
learned  or  not.    They  also  Indicated  that  In  many  Instances 
they  had  been  promoted  to  the  next  grade  when  they  were  not 
able  to  do  the  work  In  their  present  grade.    As  a  result,  they 
fell  further  and  further  behind  each  year  until  they  could 
no  longer  keep  up  and  thus  became  discouraged  and  dropped 
out.    They  also  felt  that  they  were  promoted  in  many 
Instances  In  order  for  a  present  teacher  to  get  rid  of  them 
as  the  teacher  had  no  compassion  for  a  slow  learner  or  for 
one  who  was  behind  and  did  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  them. 


TABLE  VIII 

DISTANCE  PROM  SCHOOL 

Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

Distance 

Number 

Per  Cent 

2  miles  or  less 

3  to  5 
6  to  10 
11  to  22 

50 
U 
27 
6 

51 
15 
28 
6 

Table  VIII  indicates  that  51*  lived  2  miles  or  less  from 
the  school  which  they  attended  and  that  only  3m  lived  6 
miles  or  more  from  the  school.    This  table  would  Indicate 
that  lack  of  transportation  or  excessive  riding  on  a  bus 
would  not  be  a  reason  for  dropping  out  of  school.    Of  the  50 
who  lived  2  miles  or  less  from  school,  '♦I  either  walked  or 
provided  their  own  transportation  and  most  of  these  lived 
within  walking  distance  of  Hlnton  High. 


TABLE  IX 
RIDE  SCHOOL  BUS 

Ride  Bus 

Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

• 

Number             Per  Cent 

Yes 

No 

56 

58 
1,2 

« 


Table  IX  Indicates -that  58jr  of  the  students  surveyed 
rode  the  school  bus  when  they  were  In  public  school.    Of  the 

who  did  not  ride  the  bus,  practically  all  of  them  lived 
2  miles  or  less  from  the  school  which  they  attended  and 
which  was  within  walking  distance. 


TABLE  X  . 

CAR  OWNERSHIP  WHILE  IN  SCHOOL 

Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

Car  Ownership 

Number             pep  Cent 

Yes 

6  7 

No 

91.  93 

Table  X  Indicates  that  only  6  or  7%  of  the  persons 
surveyed  owned  a  car  while  they  were  in  school.    Of  this 
number  three  thought  It  was  a  good  idea  to  have  the  car  and 
three  had  no  comment  as  to  whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 


•TABLE  XI 
MILITARY  SERVICE 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 
Service  Number  Per  Cent 


Yes  67 
No  91  93 


Table  XI  Indicates  that  only  7%  had  served  in  any  branch 
of  military  service.    Of  significance  is  that  only  one  of 
these  six  had  earned  his  G.E.D.  while  in  the  service  and  had 
been  able  to  obtain  employment  in  the  field  in  which  he  had 
received  training  while  in  service.    A  large  percentage  of 
those  who  have  not  been  in  military  service  have .been  called 
for  examination  or  tried  to  Join  but  were  x'ejected  for 
physical,  mental,  or  educational  reasons. 
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TABLE  XII 
CAR  OWNERSHIP  AT  PRESENT 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Cagegory 
Car  Ownership  Number  Per  Cent 

Yes  H2  ii3 

.  55        .  56 

Table  XII  Is  significant  for  several  reasons.    As  is  in- 
dicated ^12  or  il3  per  cent  now  own  autos  whereas  only  6  owned 
autos  while  In  school.    It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  from 
Table  XV  that  only  17  are  employed  either  full,  temporarily 
or  part  time.  ' 

This  also  Indicates  that  lack  of  transportation  would 
not  be  a  significant  factor  In  these  persons  attending  ABE 
classes  or  Vocational  Training  Programs. 


Table  XIII 
DISTANCE  PROM  HINTON 

Miles 

Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

Number             Per  Cent 

I  to  5 
6  to  10 

II  to  15 
16  to  20 

Hit 

19 
22 
12 

*5 
19 
23 
12 

Table  XIII  indicates  that  ^15*  of  those  surveyed  live  one 
to  five  miles  from  Hinton.    Referring  back  to  Table  XII  which 
indicates  that  «3<  now  own. autos    here  should  be  no  transpor- 
tation problem  of  any  significance,  to  attending  ABE  or  Voca- 
tional Training  Programs. 
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TABLE  XIV 
MARITAL  STATUS 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 


Marital  Status 


Number 


Per  Cent 


Married 

Single 

Widow 


24 
72 
1 


25 
1 


Table  XIV  indicates  that  2k  or  25%  of  those  surveyed 
are  married.    The  significant  fftctor  is  that  21  were  females 
and  only  3  males  were  marz>ied.    As  is  indicated  in  Table  II 
it  was  more  difficult  to  locate  the  females  because  they  had 
married  and  moved  away  from  the  area  and  fable  XV  indicates 
only  17  are  employed  full,  temporarily,  or  part  time.  Of 
this  number  only  6  males  had  employment  at  the  present  time. 


TABLE  XV 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 


Employment  Status 


Number 


Per  Cent 


Employed 
Unemployed 
Part  Time 
Temporarily 


13 
80 

3 
1 


14 
82 
3 
1 
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TABLE  XVI 

INTERESTED  IN  TRAININO 

Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

Training 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

90 

93 

No 

7 

7 

Table  XVI  is  very  significant  in  that  93%  said  they  would 
be  interested  in  participating  in  some  type  of  training  program. 
Another  factor  that  was  brought  out  when  this  question  was 
asked  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  wais  that  if  vocational 
training  programs  had  been  available  while  they  were  in 
school  they  would  have  remained  and  could  have  tolerated  '*The 
System"  by  Jcnowlng  that  each  day  they  would  be  receiving 
training  ih; something  they  would  like  to  do. 

The  7%  who  were  not  interested  in  training  currently  had 
work  which  they  liked  to  do  and  were  apparently  satisfied  at 
the  present. 

TABLE  XVII 
EDUCATION  OP  PARENTS 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

Pather  Mother 
Years  of  School  Completed  Number  t  %       Number  t  t 


5-9 
^10-12 

"^High  School,  G.E.D.  or  Beyond 


20 

6 

6 

60 

61 

59 

60 

11 

11 

.17 

18 

7 

15 

15 

For  the  most  part,  the  formal  education  level  of  the 
parents  of  those  surveyed  was  very  low.    8lX  of  the  fathers 
had  less  than  10  years  of  formal  education  and  6t%  of  the 
mothers  had  less  than  10  years  of  formal  education. 

Only  71  of  the  fathers  and. 15%  of  the  mothers  had  com- 
pleted high  school,  earned  a  G.E.D.  or  attended  beyond  the 
high  school  level. 


It  is  significant  that  in  practically  all  Instances 
the  mother  had  completed  one  to  two  more  years  of  formal 
education  than  the  father. 


TABLE  XVIII 
PARENTS  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

Home  Number  Per  Cent 

Own  39  i|0 

Rent  l|6  'I? 

Live  With  Relatives  12  12 


Table  XVIII  indicates  that  W  of  the  parents  of  those 
surveyed  owned  their  own  homes  and  12?  lived  with  relatives. 
The  largest  category  was  renters  with  47^.    Table  XXI  may 
indicate  the  reason  for  the  largest  number  of  renters  as 
only  39%  of  the  fathers  and  6%  of  the  mothers  were  employed. 

TABLE  XIX 

TIMES  MOVED  IN  LAST  5  YEARS 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 
Times  Moved  Number  Per  Cent 

•0  1*1  J|2 

1  '  28  29 

2  17  18 

3  6  6 

^  3  3 

5  or  more  2  2 


Table  XIX  indicates  that  the  parents  of  those  surveyed 
are  not  a  mobile  group.    H2%  had  not  moved  in  the  past  5  years 
and  only  llj?  have  moved  more  than  2  times  in  the  past  5  years. 
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TABLE  XX 
EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OP  PARENTS 


Number  and  Percentage  in  Each  Category 
Father    •  Mother 
Employment  Status   No»  t  %  No»  ft  %  

Employed 
Unemployed 
Retired 
Deceased 


The„oy.ei*whelmlng-maJority-of.  the  fathers  and  mothers 
listed  their  ahpioyment  status  as  unemployed.    551  of  the 
fathers  were  unemployed  and  90%  of  the  mothers  did  not  work 
outside  the  home.    Only  39%  of  the  fathers  were  employed  and 
^%  of  the  mothers  worked  outside  the  home.    57%  of  the  fathers 
^.ndicated  they  were  retired.    This  indicates  that  over  half 
or  approximately  60%  of  the  families  interviewed  were 
dependent  on  public  assistance  or  some  form  of  charity  for 
their  livelihood. 


TABLE  XXI 

PARENTS  SKILL  TRAINING 

Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

Training 

Number                   Per  Cent 

Tes 

11  15 

No 

83  85 

This  question  asked  if  the  parents  of  the  students 
interviewed  had  ever  participated  in  any  type  of  training 
program.    Only  15%  had  taken  skill  training  and  most  of  this 
was  short  courses  or  on  the  Job  training  for  employment  on 
the  railroad.    None  had  been  involved  in  any  organized 
structured  program  which  would  provide  the  parents  with 
a  salable  skill  with  which  to  seek  employment.  ' 


38     39  9  9 

53     55  87  90 

5      5  —  — 

11  11 
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TABLE  XXII 

PARENTS  SEEK  EMPLOYMENT  IN  ANOTHER  REGION 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

Another  area  or  region  Number  Per  Cent 

Yes  23  2i* 

No  ^J^  yg 


Although  approximately  60%  of  the  parents  were  unemployed 
as  indicated  in  Table  XX,    76%  of  the  parents  had  made  no 
attempt  to  obtain  employment  in  another  region  outside  the 
immediate  area.    Of  those  who  had  sought  and  obtained  employ- 
ment, they  indicated  that  they  were  not  happy  in  another 
locale  and  were  unable  to  adjust  and  thus  did  not  stick 
with  the  employment  they  obtained. 

TABLE  XXIII 

DIFFICULTY  IN  FINDING  EMPLOYMENT 


Number  and  Percentage  in  Each  Cat egort 
Difficult  to  Find  Job  Number  Per  Cent 

Yes  87  91 

No  ^  ^ 

Don't  Know  5  5 


Although  the  survey  group  of  parents  had  not  been  very 
mobile  in  seeking  employment  outside  of  the  immediate  area 
91%  of  the  parents  indicated  they  felt  it  was  more  difficult 
to  find  employment  now  than  20  years  ago. 
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TABLE  XXIV 
REASONS  JOBS  ARE  DIFFICULT  TO  OBTAIN 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

Reason  Number  Per  Cent  

Lack  of  Eduaatlon  92  95 

Shortage  of  Jobs  5  5 


As  Indicated  by  Table  XXIV  95%  of  the  parents  felt  the 
reason  it  was  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  Job  was  because  of 
a  lack  of  education.    In  our  talks  with  the  parents  the 
majority  indicated  they,  in  most  instances,  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  ah  education  as  their  children  have 
had  and  they  realized:  this  has  been  a  major  factor  for  their 
being  in  the  predicament  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

TABLE  XXV 

TYPES  OP  TRAINING  IN  WHICH  INTERESTED,  NUMBER  AND  PRIORITY 


Area  1st  Choice        2nd  Choice        3rd  Choice 


Auto  Mechanics 

19 

11 

5 

Carpentry 

in 

13 

9 

Heavy  Equipment 

3 

0 

1 

Masonry 

3 

5 

3 

Plumbing 

3 

3 

7 

Auto  Body  Repair 

5 

9 

9 

Waitress 

7 

1 

6 

Secretarial 

10 

10 

9 

Seamstress 

3 

n 

i| 

Nursing 

12 

e 

6 

Welding 

1 

7 

Electrical 

3 

1 

Electronics 

2 

1 

i 

Beauty  Culture 

2 

1 

2 

Clerk 

0 

8 

5 

Small  Engine 

0 

2 

0 

Key  Punch 

0 

1 

2 

Oraphics 

0 

0 

I 

Agriculture 

0 

0 

2 

Drafting 

0 

0 

2 

17 
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Table  XXV  indicates  the  type  of  training  by  first, 
second  and  third  choice  and  the  number  who  were  interested 
in  each  particular  area.    As  was  expected,  the  boys  placed 
a  high  priority  on  training  in  auto  mechanics  and  carpentry. 
The  highest  areas  of  priority  for  the  girls  was  in  nursing 
and  secretarial  training.    Ten  of  those  who  were  surveyed 
were  not  sure  of  the  areas  in  which  they  would  be  interested 
or  were  not  interested  in  participating  in  any  type  of  train- 
ing program. 


TABLE  XXVI 

BARENTS  VISIT  SCHOOL 

Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

School  Visitation 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Regularly 

Occasionally 

Never 

3 
17 
77 

3 
18 
79 

Table  XXVI  is  very  significant  in  that  79%  of  the 
parents  interviewed  never  visit  the  schools  and  only  3% 
visit  regularly.    The  parents  indicated  that  they  felt  they 
were  not  welcome  at  the  school  and  that  no  one  was  interested 
in  listening  to  their  ideas  or  views  concerning  the  school 
and  the  school  system. 


TABLE  XXVII 
SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  VISIT  IN  THE  HOME 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 


School  Personnel  Visit  Number  Per  Cent 


Regularly  .  ^         0  0 

Occasionally  8  8 

Never  89  92 


As  is  indicated  by  Table  XXVII  92%  of  the  parents 
indicated  that  no  one  from  the  school  had  ever  visited  in 
their  home.    Of  the  Q%  who  had  had  school  personnel  visit, 
this  occurred  only  occasionally.    They  indicated  that  this 
usually  occurred  when  their  child  had  a  discipline  problem, 
was  truant,  or  was  visited  by  the  Home  Economic  or  Vo-Ag 
instructors  to  check  on  the  students  summer  project. 

^§540 


Tables  XXVI  and  XXVII  indicate  that  there  is  a  total 
lack  of  two  Way  communication  between  the  school  and  the 
home  and  that  if  some  respect  and  trust  for  the  other  is  to 
be  developed,  some  means  must  be  developed  to  bridge  this 
gap. 

TABLE  XXVIII 
HEARD  ABOUT  NEW  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 
New  Vocational  School   Number  Per  Cent 


Yes 
No 


88 
9 


91 
9 


As  is  indicated  by  Table  XXVIII  91%  of  the  parents  had 
heard  about  the  new  vocational  school  to  be  built  in  Summers 
County.    Apparently,  we  have  been  able  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  Informing  the  public  of  this  new  facility  than  we  have 
been  able  to  do  in  regard  to  other  matters  in  the  past. 


TABLE  XXIX 
DROP  OUT  CHURCH  ATTENDANCE 


Church  Attendance 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 
 Number   Per  Cent 


Regularly 

Occasionally 

Never 


in 

8 
75 


15 

a 

77 


Table  XXIX  indicates  that  only  15%  of  the  drop-outs 
attend  church  regularly  and  only  &%  occasionally.    The  over* 
whelming  majority  or  77%  never  attend  church  services. 

TABLE  XXX 

PARENTS  ATTEND  CHURCH 


Number  and  Percentage  in  Each  Category 
Church  Attendance  Number  Per  Cent 
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Regularly 

Occasionally 

Never 


f  f 


21 
5 
71 


22 
5 
73 


19 
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Table  XXX  Indicates  that  the  overwhelming  majority,  or 
73%  of  the  parents  never  attend  church.    Although  the  church 
attendance  of  the  parents  Is  a  little  better  than  their 
children,  there  Is  an  example  of  the  parents  being  followed 
by  their  children  in  regard  to  church  attendance. 

TABLE  XXXI 

PARENTS  ATTEND  P.  T.  A. 


Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 

P.  T.  A.  Attendance 

Number                     Per  Cent 

Regularly 

6  6 

Occasionally 

5  5 

Never 

86  89 

Table  XXXI  indicates  again  the  total  lack  of  communica- 
tion, respect.  Interest,  and  trust  which  exist  between  the 
home  and  the  school.    Q9%  of  the  parents  never  attend  P.  T. 
A.  meetings  while  only  6%    attend  regularly  and  5% 
occasionally. 

TABLE  XXXII 
HELP  THE  NEW  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  BE  A  SUCCESS 

Number  and  Percentage  In  Each  Category 
Successful  Vocational  School       Number  Per  Cent 

J®'  93  96 

No  1| 

Table  XXXII  indicates  that  96%  of  the  parents  were 
Interested  and  would  help  to  assure  the  success  of  the  new 
vocational  school. 

This  means  not  necessarily  by  their  attendance,  but  by 
their  moral  support,  good  will,  and  by  encouraging  their 
children  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  and  others  to  take 
advantage  of  the  training  programs  which  will  be  made 
available  to  them. 
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Conclusions: 


We  feel  that  we  were  able  to  accomplish  the  research 
objectives  we  had  established  prior  to  beginning  the  survey. 

Although  we  were  unable  to  contact  all  the  dropouts  we 
had  on  our  list  for  various  reasons,  such  as  having  moved 
from  the  area,  getting  married.  In  service,  etc.,  we  feel 
that  we  were  able  to  survey  enough  to  give  us  a  good  sampling 
and  to  establish  patterns  of  how  they  feel  about  "The  System". 

As  was  stated  previously,  most  of  the  outcome  objectives 
would  be  long  range  but  some  positive  outcomes  have  already 
been  realized.    An  Adult  Basic  Education  class  was  organized 
at  Sandstone  High  School  with  seventeen  (17)  dropouts  enroll- 
ing from  the  old  Green  Sulphur  District .    For  dropouts  In  the 
Hint on  area,  an  Adult  Basic  Education  class  was  organized  at 
Lincoln  School  with  twenty-two  (22)  dropouts  enrolling. 

Six  (6)  of  these  persons  successfully  passed  the  Q.E.D. 
Test  for  their  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  July  12,  13, 
1*,  1972  and  one  (1)  has  already  been  successful  In  obtain- 
ing employment  as  a  stock  clerk. 

'      ntlclpate  approximately  fifteen  (15)  others  being 
ready  to  take  the  Q.E.D.  Test  In  September. 

The  grants  for  the  new  vocational  school  In  Summers 
County  have  been  awarded  and  advertisements  for  bidders  have 
been  placed  with  bid  openings  scheduled  for  August  23,  1972. 
Hopefully,  this  facility  will  be  completed  by  August  of  '73. 

Even  though  this  facility  Is  only  a  year  or  so  off,  we 
believe  that  this  Is  too  long  to  wait  to  develop  and  commence 
training  programs  for  the  dropouts.    We  feel  that  If  this  Is 
not  done  In  the  very  near  future,  the  high  Interest  which  has 
been  generated  will  diminish. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1.  Teachers  should  learn  to  know  Individual  students 
through  home  visitations  (oriented  and  planned). 

2.  A  planned  program  In  the  total, school  to  fit  the 
need,  aptitude,  ability  and  Interest  of  the  Indi- 
vidual student.    (A  continuous  evaluation  should 
be  In  evidence  to  document  this  recommendation.) 

3*    There  should  be  planned,  promoted  and  executed 
school  visits  by  parents  at  all  grade  levels. 
These  visits  during  the  school  year  should  be  made 
during  regular  school  hours  and  after  school  hours. 
Part  of  the  school  visitation  program  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  parent  group-teacher  group  confer* 
ences,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

5.  Employment -oriented  programs  should  ^>e  available  to 
all  students  from  junior  high  through  high  school. 

6.  Every  teacher  should  help  with  the  counseling  and 
guidance  -programs . 

7.  Disadvantaged  program  proposals  should  be  written 
and  submitted  to  the  Vocational  Division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  to  provide  training 
programs  for  the  drop-outs  when  a  vocational 
director  is  appointed  for  the  county. 


THIS  INFORMATION  IS  STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL  AND  IS  TO  BE 
USED  ONLY  BY  THE  PROJECT  DIRECTOR  IN  VOCATIONAL  PLANNING • 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  INFORMATIONAL  SURVEY 

School  Drop-Outs  and  Unemployed  Youth » 
Including  Family,  of  Summers  County 

Name  ^Age  Date   ^Sex  

Address^  [  ^Community  of   

Street  Number 

Post  Office  State 

Telephone  Number   ^Social  Security  No.  

Last  School  Attended    

School  Date 

If  you  did  not  complete  high  school,  what  were  your  reasons 
for  dropping  out?   


Highest  Grade  Completed    Have  you  regretted  dropping 

out  of  school? 


If  you  could  have  completed  the  assignments  would  you  have 
stayed  In  school?   


What  person  or  persons  were  the  greatest  cause  of  your 
dropping  out?   


How  far  did  you  live  from  school?  Did  you  ride  the 

School  bus? 


Did  you  own  a  car  while  you  were  In  school? 
Was  this  good  or  bad?  -  


Do  you  own  a  car  now?   Model  Make  

Number  of  miles  you  live  from  Hlnton  (one  way)   

Have  you  ever  been  in  military  service?  How  Long 

What  branch?   [ 
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Marital  Status:  Married  ^Single  Divorced 

No.  of  Children  Widow (erT 


Number  of  Children  at  Home   Number  of  Children  In 

School   

Total  Number  of  Dependents   


Are  you  presently  employed?   Where 

Type  of  work  you  do   

Your  earnings  for  past  12  Months   


If  you  are  In  need  of  help  or  need  Information  on  some 
matter  of  concern  to  you,  who  Is  the  person  In  your 
community  you  contact?  


When  the  New  Vocational  School  Is  completed  will  you  be 
Interested  In  attending  to  complete  your  high  school  educa- 
tion and  to  enroll  In  an  Adult  Training  Program  ■  

What  type  of  training  are  you  Interested  In? 

First  Choice  Second  Choice 


Third  Choice 


Do  you  attend  church  and/or  Sunday  School?   

Father's  name   Formal  Education 

Grade  Completed 

Mother's  Name   Formal  Education 

Grade  Completed 

NOTE:    If  this  youth  Is  married  and  has  his  own  home,  he 
will  answer  the  questions.    If  living  with  parents 
they  will  answer  the  following: 

Do  you  own  your  home?  Rent?  Live  with  relatives 


How  many  times  have  you  moved  within  the  past  5  years 
Are  you  employed?    Father  Mother  


What  Job  or  trade?    Father   Mother 


Have  you  been  In  any  type  of  training  program? 
Name 
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Have  you  tried  to  find  a  Job  In  some  other  region?   

Is  It  more  difficult  to  find  a  Job  now  than  It  was  several 
years  ago? 


Why  do  you  think  this  Is  the  case?  "  

Vfhy  do  you  think   dropped  out  of  school? 

Child's  natje 


Do  you  have  a  car?   TV?   Inside  Plumbing? 

Do  you  attend  church?^   p.  t.  A.?   

How  often  do  you  visit  the  school?   


How  often  does  someone  from  the  school  visit  you? 
What  school  Improvements  do  you  suggest? 


Have  you  heard  about  the  New  Career  Center  (Vocational 
School)  for  Summers  County?   


How  did  you  learn  about  the  center?   

How  can  the  career  Center  help  your  family? 


Will  you  help  to  make  the  Career  Center  a  success? 
Additional  comments  by  the  person  making  this  survey 
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NOTE:    Surveyor  will  make  what  comnents  he  cares  to  nake 
Innedlately  after  completing  the  survey  and  out  of 
the  presence  of  the  person  or  persons  surveyed. 

I.    Is  this  a  good  prospect  for  future  training  programst 
Why  or  why  not? 


II.    If  this  youth  lives  with  his. parents,  how  do  you 

think  the  family  looks  at  the  new  Vocational  School? 


III.    Without  any  formal  testing  what  do  you  Judge  the 

educational  level  of  the  person  surveyed?  

According  to  your  observation,  explain   


IV.    What  seemed  to  be  the  general  attitude  of  the  youth 
to  the  interview? 


V.    What  seemed  to  be  the  general  attitude  of  the  parent 
or  other  members  of  the  family  at  the  Interview? 


VI.    Provide  a  brief  description  of  the  home,  home 
conditions,  and  surroundings.   


VII.    Did  all  members  of  the  family  seem  agreeable  to  give 
tbe  time  for  the  survey?   Explain   
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Summers  County  Educatlonul-Reaearch  Project 
Lincoln  School 
Box  H30 
Hinton,  West  Virginia  25951 


Dear  Fellow  Co-Workers: 

For  the  past  weeks  we  have  been  visiting  you  voung 
adults  In  Summers  County  who  have  left  school  before  high 
school  graduation,  and.  In  some  Instances  we  heve  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  with  some  who  have  gra(lua<;cd. 

We  have  enjoyed  visiting  In  your  homes,  me-t-'ng  your 
parents  and  friends,  and  above  all,  wc  have  enjoyed  the 
friendly  attitude  and  the  very  courteous  manner  you  have 
received  us. 

We  came  away  from  each  interview  with  the  feeling 
that  we  had  made  friends,  that  the  task  we  were  attempt- 
ing was  being  shared  by  each  of  you,  including  the  whole 
family,  and  we  were  pleased  with  the  prospects.    Your  will- 
ingness to  discuss  your  situation  with  us  was  evidence  that 
you  wanted  to  do  something  to  Improve  your  educational  stand- 
ing and  to  move  toward  some  particular  Job-training  goal, 
we  thank  you  for  this  good  reception  and  we  urge  your  con- 
tinued cooperation. 

I  am  sure  our  meeting  is  still  fresh  irt  your  memory, 
the  many  things  we  talked  about,  the  why  of  your  dropping 
out  of  school,  the  proposed  new  vocational  school,  w»iat 
vocational  skill  you  would  like  to  be  trained  in,  the  when 
and  how  to  get  your  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma,  and 
many  other  areas.  ' 

wr..  JS"i,i;ii^/®?®"**f^w*  *®         ®^        long-term  plan,  we 
were  to  keep  in  touch  by  means  of  writing  to  each  other. 

A  self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed,  as  promised, 
for  your  convenience  in  making  your  first  communication  to 
us.    we  have  also  enclosed  paper  for  your  return  letter. 

Tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  Educational  Survey.  You 
have  had  time  to  think  about  the  things  we  talilted  about  so 
you  might  want  to  tell  us  more: 

1.  Why  you  dropped  out  of  school. 

2.  What  your  first,  second  and  third  choice  of  trail  * 
ing  is 

3.  How  you  think  the  new  vocational  school  will  help 
you  and/or  your  family. 
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^.    What  your  plans  are  for  entering  an  Adult  Basic 
Education  Class  to  get  you  High  School  Equivalency 
Diploma*  when  would  you  like  to  start? 

Write  us  a  long  letter  and  drop  it  in  the  mail  within 
the  next  few  days. 

Let  this  letter  serve  as  the  beginning  of  a  "Let's 
Help  Each  Other  Program". 


Sincerely  yours. 


Gene  Davis 
Project  Director 
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